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1974  Summer  Session  Calendar 

MAIN  K1(JM T-WEEK  SESSION 
Registration  day:  luno  24 
Qaases  begin:  |une  25 

Final  day  for  dropping  and/or  adding  courseB:  July  9 
Final  day  for  submitting  Pass/Fail  cards:  luly  9 
Qasses  end:  August  16 
DAILY  SCHEDULE 

Standard  classes  are  sixty  minutes  in  duration,  and  are 
normally  scheduled  to  moot  Monday  through  Friday. 
The  standard  starting  times  are:  7:45  a.m.:  9:00  a.m.; 
10:15  a.m.;  11:30  a.m.:  1:00  p.m.:  2:15  p.m.:  3:30 
p.m.  Final  examinations  will  be  given  during  regular 
class  time.  At  the  option  of  the  instructor,  two  class 
periods  may  be  used. 

The  Course  Descriptions  section  covers  the  content  of 
most  of  the  courses  offered  during  this  Summer  Session 
and  indicates  the  dates  particular  courses  meet  only  if 
they  do  not  conform  to  the  regular  eight-week  session. 
Course  times  and  locations  are  Usted  in  the  computer- 
printed  insert  in  the  middle  of  this  Bulletin.  A  final 
schedule  of  courses  will  be  available  at  registration. 

Special  Sessions 

Some  departments  offer  certain  courses  and  programs 
at  dates  other  than  the  main  eight-week  term.  These 
dates  are  given  under  the  course  descriptions  and/or 
under  the  section  on  Special  Programs. 

Inquiries 

Information  not  included  in  this  Bulletin  may  be  secured 

by  writing: 

Summer  Session 

Office  of  the  Provost 

VVhitmore  Administration  Building 

University  of  Massachusetts 

Amherst.  Mass.  01002 


The  University 


Founded  in  1863.  the  University  of  Massachusetts  is  one 

of  66  land  grant  colleges  and  universities  in  the  United 

States    providing    pubhc    education,     research,     and 

j^ervice.  The  University  campus  at  Amherst,  situated  on 

'  00  acres  in  the  picturesque  Connecticut  River  Valley, 

;  approximately  22.200  students  and  is  served  by  a 

"^-million  physical  plant.   The  University  has   con- 

lUy  expanded  to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  the 

onwealth.   The   University  of  Massachusetts   at 

opened    in    1965    and    currently    enrolls    af>- 

".ly   4.850   students.    The    new    University    of 

'etts  Medical  School  at  Worcester  opened  in 

'0.  and  plans  are  presently  being  developed 

iment  in  Amherst  of  a  law  center. 

1   broad   and   continuous   program   is 

idergraduate  schools  and  colleges. 


the  Graduate  School,  the  Summer  Session,  and  tl 
Division  of  Continuing  Education.  Basic  units  are  tl 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  College  of  Food  ai 
Natural  Resources,  and  the  Schools  of  Business  A 
ministration.  Education.  Engineering,  Health  Scieno 
and  Physical  Education.  The  University  also  hi 
voluntary  Army  and  Air  Force  ROTC  programs.  ( 
active  Phi  Uota  Kappa  chapter,  and  more  than  4< 
student  organizations.  Numerous  centers  and  bureai 
actively  serve  the  Commonwealth  in  such  fields  • 
government  research,  labor  relations,  natur 
resources,  and  population. 

The    University    has    joined    Amherst.    Hampshi) 
Mount   Holyoke  and  Smith   Colleges   in   a   fivo-coUe 
cooporative   program,    developing    specific    Ph. 
programs  as  well  as  operating  a  radio  station  and 
faring  lectures,  special  courses,  and  inter-library  loai 

General  Information 

APPLICATION  PROCEDURE 

Pre-registration  may  be  accomplished  by  submitti 
appUcation  and  registration  forms  to  the  Registra 
Office.  213  Whitmore  Administration  Building, 
undergraduates,  and  to  the  Graduate  School,  Gradui 
Research  Center,  for  graduate  students,  prior  to  Jum 
Course  registrations  and  schedules  will  be  arranged 
persons  applying  by  this  date.  AppUcations  recei 
later  than  this  date  will  not  be  processed,  but  returi 
to  the  student.  In  such  cases  no  scheduling  will  be  d( 
in  advance,  no  bill  or  housing  assignment  will  be  mi 
until  Registration  Day,  and  the  student  may  find  cert 
courses  closed  because  of  capacity  e/iroUment.  Coui 
registration  and  scheduling  will  be  handled  on  a  "fi 
come,  first-served"  basis.  Although  every  effort  is  m; 
to  accommodate  scheduling  requests,  the  Univer 
cannot  guarantee  enrollment  in  a  particular  cou 
section.  Early  application  will  help  to  ensure 
preferred  schedule  and  will  enable  registration 
proceed  in  a  minimum  of  time. 

Students  whose  applications  have   been   proces 
must  still  appear  on  Registration  Day  to  obtain  tiJ 
schedules.  Applications  for  students  who  do  not  appi 
will  be  cancelled  after  the  late  registration  perioc 

Application  forms  are  included  in  this  Bulletin  ■ 
may  also  be  obtained  from  the  Registrar's  Office,  I 
Whitmore     Administration     Building,     or     from 
Graduate  School,  Graduate  Research  Center,  Univer  t 
ui  Massachusetts.  Amherst.  MA  01002. 

(See  section  on  Graduate  School  under  Student  ^ 
fairs  for  further  information  on  application  procedu 

REGISTRATION 

Registration  for  the  main  eight-week  session  will  be  bl 
on  June  24  in  Boyden  Gymnasium.  Students  may  regiw 
from  8:00  a.m.  to  12:30  p.m.  See  also  Summaryifll 
Registration  Procedures  just  before  the  Coif 
Descriptions  section  in  this  Bulletin. 


J 


USING 

5  the  policy  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  require  the 
ising  of  undergraduates  in  University  residence 
Is.  Exemptions  to  this  rule  are  granted  to  married 
dents,  to  those  commuting  from  the  home  of  their 
ents,  to  seniors,  and  to  those  21  years  of  age  as  of  the 
t  official  day  of  classes  each  semester, 
esidence  haUs  will  open  for  occupancy  at  1:00  p.m. 
:he  day  immediately  preceding  Registration  Day  and 
.  close  on  the  final  day  of  classes.  Room  assignments 
.  be  available  to  pre-registered  students  upon 
ival. 

Lll  rooms  are  provided  with  basic  furniture,  including 
s  and  mattresses,  desks,  desk  chairs,  lounge  chair, 
3tebaskets,  and  bulletin  boards.  Each  student  is 
ponsible  for  providing  ash  trays,  pillows,  bed  linen, 
akets,  and  towels.  Linen  service  may  be" obtained  by 
tract  with  a  private  linen  service, 
'hose  eligible  to  reside  off-campus  may  obtain 
sing  information  by  writing  to  the  Housing  Office, 
Whitmore  Administration  Building,  University  of 
ssachusetts,  Amherst,  MA  01002. 

^RD 

University  Food  Services  will  offer  a  10-meal  or  a 
aeal  ticket  during  the  Summer  Session.  The  charge 
the  15-meal  ticket  (three  meals  a  day,  Monday 
mgh  Friday)  will  be  $21 .25  per  week.  The  charge  for 

10-meal  ticket  (any  two  meals  a  day,  Monday 
mgh  Friday)  will  be  $18.00  per  week.  All  students  in 
versity  residence  halls  are  required  to  purchase  a 
il  ticket  except  those  students  who  are  seniors,  21 
rs  old  at  the  time  of  registration,  or  married.  The 
lu  for  these  meal  tickets  is  multi-selective  vdth 
)nds  on  all  menu  items  except  entree.  Food  may  be 
chased  on  a  cash  basis  at  the  snack  bars  in  the 
ipus  Center  and  in  Worcester  Commons. 

TOR  VEHICLE  REGULATIONS 

student,  faculty,  and  staff  motor  vehicles  must  be 
istered  with  the  Parking  Office,  Room  103,  Hamp- 
•e  House.  All  students  may  be  permitted  to  have  a 
or  vehicle  on  campus,  provided  it  is  registered  with 
Parking  Office  and  complies  with  published 
versity  regulations.  Copies  of  these  motor  vehicle 
Illations  should  be  obtained  at  the  Parking  Office, 
'isitors  are  requested  to  use  the  new  multi-level 
apus  Center  Parking  Garage  or  parking  meters 
3ss  another  lot  is  suggested. 

ill  areas  are  under  roving  security  surveillance, 
itors  may  secure  information  at  the  Parking  Control 
ths  or  at  the  Security  Building.  Inquiries  concerning 
king  should  be  directed  to  the  Parking  Authority, 
versity  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst,  MA  01002. 

VIINISTRATIVE  CONTACTS 

!  usual  initial  contact  for  students  with  the  ad- 
istrative  staff  is  based  upon  a  student's  local 
dence:  residence  hall  students  should  begin  with 


their  Area  Directors,  men  and  women  commuters  with 
the  Office  of  Non-resident  Student  Affairs. 

EXPENSES 

In  order  to  avoid  delays  at  registration,  students  are 
encouraged  to  pre-register  early  by  mail.  This  will 
enable  the  Bursar's  Office  to  prepare  a  bill  for  each 
student,  making  it  possible  for  the  student  to  pay  in 
advance.  A  STUDENT  CANNOT  REGISTER  UNLESS  HIS 
BILL  IS  PAID  IN  FULL. 

As  this  Bulletin  is  prepared  long  in  advance  of  the 
summer,  the  fees  listed  are  subject  to  change. 


TUITION  for  residents  of 
Massachusetts 

TUITION  for  non-residents  of 
Massachusetts 

HEALTH  FEE* 

CAMPUS  CENTER  FEE* 

STUDENT  ACTIVITIES  FEE* 

BOARD- 
WEEKDAYS  ONLY 

RENT** 


$15.00  per  credit 

$55.00  per  credit 
$  2.25  per  week 
$  2.00  per  week 
$  2.00  per  week 

$21 .00  per  five-day  week 
$22.00  per  week 


Books,  Stationery  and  Supply  Expenses 

Students  should  be  prepared  to  pay  for  necessary  books 
and   incidental   supplies.   Certain   departments   make 
special  charges  for  laboratory  suppUes. 
*Required  fees,  to  be  paid  by  all  students  including 
commuters. 

**Rent  rates  may  vary  sliglitly,  depending  upon  dor- 
mitory assignment. 

TUITION  AND  FEE  REFUNDS 

A  student  who  leaves  the  University  before  a  term  is 
completed  will  ordinarily  be  granted  a  refund  of  tuition 
and  fees  according  to  the  following  schedule: 

1 )  During  the  first  week  of  the  term  BO^/o 

2)  During  the  second  week  of  the  term  20*'/o 

3)  After  the  second  week  No  refund 
A  student  who  makes  an  advance  payment  and  then 

for  any  reason  does  not  attend  any  part  of  Summer 
Session  will  be  given  a  full  refund  of  tuition  and  fees 
after  contacting  the  appropriate  Registrar's  Office. 

A  student  who  is  suspended  or  expelled  frqm  the 
University  for  disciplinary  reasons  forfeits  all  rights  to  a 
refund. 

No  refund  will  be  given  of  prepaid  room  rent  after  a 
term  has  begun  and  the  room  has  been  occupied. 

RESIDENCE 

New  students  who  are  residents  of  Massachusetts  must 
file  a  Certificate  of  Residence  with  the  Bursar's  Office  in 
order  to  obtain  a  residential  tuition  rate.  The  ap- 
phcation  form  includes  the  appropriate  certificate. 


Academic  Information 

Undergraduatu  and  graduate  regulations  may  differ 
slightly.  See  section  on  Graduate  School  under  Student 
Affairs  which  outlines  any  differences  in  procedure  and 
provides  additional  information. 

ADDING  OR  DROPPING  COURSES 

Students  may  add  ur  drop  any  course  until  July  9 
without  notation  on  their  record.  No  course  may  bo 
added  after  this  date.  After  luly  9  students  who  drop  a 
class  receive  a  "voluntary  F"  (failing)  unless  they 
obtain  their  academic  Dean's  approval.  With  this 
approval,  the  student  will  receive  a  W  (withdrawn). 

PASS/FAIL  OPTION 

.\  regularly  enrolled  student  must  be  enrolled  for  three 
3-credit  courses  to  use  his  pass/fail  option,  unless  he  or 
she  is  an  education  major.  A  non-education  major  taking 
a  course  in  education,  may  elect  one  other  outside 
pass/fail  course. 

OVERLOAD  OF  CREDITS 

A  full  Summer  Session  program  is  usually  considered  to 

consist  of  three  3-credit  courses.  Students  who  wish  to 

register  for  additional  credits  must  secure  approval  as 

follows: 

1)  12  credits  (one  extra  course) 

Academic  Dean  (University  students) 
Coordinator  of  Summer  Session  (visiting  students) 

2)  A  senior  graduating  in  summer  or  the  following 
lanuary  may  register  for  12  credits  without  extra 
permission. 

Forms  for  overloads  for  undergraduates  may  be 
secured  in  the  Registrars  Office.  213  Whitmore  Ad- 
ministration Building.  Graduate  students  should  inquire 
at  the  Graduate  Office.  Graduate  Research  Center. 

AUDITING 

A  student  who  intends  to  audit  a  course  must  register 
and  pay  the  regular  tuition  and  activities  fees.  There  is 
no  special  audit  fee.  A  student  who  drops  a  course 
during  the  term,  but  wishes  to  continue  on  an  audit 
basis,  will  receive  a  grade  in  accordance  with  the 
existing  regulations  governing  the  Add  and  Drop 
periods. 

ACCELERATED  ENTIOLLMENT 

The  University  invites  superior  high  school  students  to 
begin  their  college  education  immediately  upon 
graduation  by  enrolling  in  the  Summer  Session.  For  the 
highly  motivated  student,  perhaps  already  convinced 
that  his  formal  education  will  require  graduate  or 
professional  studies,  an  early  start  may  conserve 
valuable  time.  Similarly,  students  in  financial  need  may 
find  it  less  expensive  to  complete  their  undergraduate 
education  in  less  than  four  years.  Summer  Session 
attendance  can  substantially  reduce  the  time  necessary 
to  obtain  a  bachelors  degree. 

Students    who    wish    to    start    their    University    of 


Massachusetts  undergraduate  work  in  the  summer  a 
advised  to  apply  to  the  Admissions  Office  for  regul 
admission  by  the  fall  of  their  senior  year.  At  the  sar 
time,  they  should  indicate  their  desire  for  summ 
study.  The  Registrar's  Office  will  forward  a  Summ 
Session  application  and  detailed  information  regardij 
the  summer  program. 

Students  who  have  been  accepted  at  institutio 
other  than  the  University  of  Massachusetts  may  enr 
in  the  summer  program,  providing  they  secure  t 
approval  of  their  college.  A  space  for  this  approval 
furnished  on  the  Summer  Session  application. 

THESIS  AND  PROBLEMS  CREDIT 

Graduate  students  contemplating  special  course  wol 
and  thesis  work  during  the  Summer  Session  should  se 
the  permission  of  their  department  heads  and/or  e 
visers.  Special  problems  and  thesis  courses  are  listed 
number  in  the  Course  Descriptions  section  of  tj 
Bulletin.  A  student  who  fails  to  register  for  such  wc 
will  not  receive  an  Identification  Card  and  cannot  i 
University  facilities. 

CREDIT  FOR  SUMMER  WORK 

All  courses  carry  degree  credit  and  are  equivalent 
method,  content,  and  credit  to  courses  offered  at 
University  during  the  regular  academic  year.  Cret 
obtained  in  these  courses  are  ordinarily  accepted 
transfer  credits  by  other  colleges  and  universities 
Students  who  are  registering  for  the  first  time  or  v 
have   registered  previously  and  desire  to   pursue 
advanced  degree  at   the  University   must   secure 
approval  of  the  requisite  departments  and  approve 
the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  on  the  appropr 
application  form. 

WITHDRAWALS 

An  undergraduate  student  who  has  attended  Sum; 
Session  classes  and  who  wishes  to  drop  all  of  : 
courses  and  thus  terminate  enrollment  must  obsf. 
formal  procedures.  Summer  Session  withdrawal  papi 
originate  in  the  Office  of  Non-resident  Student  Aff  i 
for  commuting  students,  and  with  the  Southwest  Ai 
Coordinator  for  on-campus  residents.  If  a  student  wj 
draws  from  the  Summer  Session  after  July  9,  grade 
WF  or  WP  will  be  entered,  as  appropriate,  for  3 
courses. 


Special  Academic  Programs 


GERMAN  STUDIES  IN  FREIBURG  '* 

The  Department  of  Germanic  Languages 
Literatures  sponsors  a  six-week  summer  program,  )i: 
week  in  Berlin  and  five  weeks  in  Freiburg,  Germoi 
Courses  in  elementary,  intermediate,  and  advaiM 
German  are  offered.  Students  may  earn  up  tcs 
University  of  Massachusetts  credits.  There  is  a  tliej 


\ 


J 


k  period  for  independent  travel  in  Europe  between 
initial  week  in  Berlin  and  the  five-week  study 
jram  in  Freiburg.  Dates  of  the  program  are  June  18 
.ugust  21. 

le  course  fee  of  $975  covers  roimd-trip  international 
el,  tuition,  room  and  board,  and  special  excursions 
number  of  places  of  cultural  and  historic  interest, 
iding  Koln,  Aachen,  and  the  Black  Forest.  The 
ram  is  open  to  both  graduate  and  undergraduate 
ents  and  is  based  at  the  University  of 
sachusetts  Study  Center  in  Freiburg.  Contact: 
essor  Frank  Hugus,  Department  of  Germanic 
juages  and  Literatures,  Herter  Hall,  University  of 
sachusetts,  Amherst,  MA  01002. 

DY  IN  BOLOGNA 

University  sponsors  a  program  of  summer  study  in 
gna,  Italy,  beginning  in  Mid-June  and  ending  the  last 
k  of  August.  The  program  is  staffed  primarily  by 
ibers  of  the  faculty  of  the  University.  The 
iculum  consists  of  regularly  scheduled  University 
ses  on  subjects  in  which  the  Italian  location  con- 
ites  significantly  to  the  students'  understanding  and 
srience.  These  courses  include  Art  History,  History 
taly.  Literature,  Italian  Language,  and  Cultural 
iropology.  Field  trips  to  major  cultural  centers  in 
'  are  an  integral  part  of  the  program.  Any  student  in 
I  academic  standing  at  his  college  or  university  is 
ble.  Students  will  be  expected  to  take  two  of  any  of 
three-credit  courses  in  the  fields  of  Art,  History, 
an.  Government,  and  Music.  Cost  to  the  student  will 
ipproximately  $875.  Enrollment  is  limited.  Contact: 
essor  Annette  R.  Evans,  Department  of  French  and 
an,  Herter  Hall,  University  of  Massachusetts, 
lerst,  MA  01002. 

ORD  PROGRAM 

pecial  group  of  courses  in  English  literature  is 
ilarly  offered  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  during  July 
part  of  August,  the  six-week  session  corresponds 
.  the  regular  session  of  this  University  and  awards 
'ersity  of  Massachusetts  credit.  The  courses  are  all 
;ht  by  Oxford  dons  (current  or  past),  and  the 
leian  Library  is  available  for  extensive  research, 
duate  and  undergraduate  courses  are  offered  and 
'  each  year  according  to  the  availabiUty  of 
lialists  at  Oxford  and  the  interests  of  students. 
:ial  evening  lectures  by  noted  authorities  sup- 
lent  these  offerings.  Overall  cost  to  the  student  is 
).  Contact:  Professor  Ernest  Hofer,  Department  of 
ish,  Bartlett  Hall,  University  of  Massachusetts, 
lerst,  MA  01002. 

VINCENT  FIELD  PROGRAM  IN  ANTHROPOLOGY 

Department  of  Anthropology  is  sponsoring  a 
[ram  of  supervised  field  research  in  cultural  an- 
pology  for  graduate  students  and  advanced  lui- 
iraduates  to  be  held  at  St.  Vincent,  West  Indies, 
3 10  through  August  2, 1974.  The  program  consists  of 


one  week  of  orientation  to  the  culture  of  St.  Vincent  and 
discussion  of  research  problems  and  location,  six  weeks 
of  supervised  research,  and  a  final  week  of  discussion 
and  evaluation  of  research  results.  Cost  to  the  student, 
including  round-trip  air  fare  (from  New  York,  tuition, 
room  and  boards:  $700.  Contact:  Professor  T.  M.  Fraser, 
Director,  Department  of  Anthropology,  Machmer  HaU, 
University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst,  MA  01002. 

FRENCH  STUDIES  AT  PAU 

In  its  study  program  at  Pau  in  southwest  France  July  7  to 
August  18,  the  French  Department  offers  graduate  and 
undergraduate  courses  in  language,  stylistics, 
literature,  and  civilization.  Courses  are  taught  by 
professors  from  the  French  university  system,  par- 
ticularly from  the  faculties  of  Pau,  Bordeaux,  Toulouse 
and  Paris.  In  addition,  there  are  optional  lectures  on, 
for  example,  French  music,  poUtics,  and  regional 
culture.  The  program  includes  tours  of  the  city  and 
environs  and  excursions  to  Lourdes,  the  Basque 
country.  Northern  Spain  and  the  Atlantic  coast. 
Students  may  earn  up  to  six  academic  credits.  Cost  to 
the  student  is  approximately  $700  excluding  in- 
ternational and  independent  travel  and  miscellaneous 
personal  expenses.  Contact:  Professor  Seymour  Weiner, 
Department  of  French,  Herter  HaU,  University  of 
Massachusetts,  Amherst,  MA  01002. 

Summer  Activities 

Each  year  the  University  of  Massachusetts  Siunmer 
Activities  Committee  offers  a  varied  and  balanced 
presentation  of  the  arts,  intramural  sports,  and 
recreational  activities.  Prominent  musical  artists  and 
lecturers  are  engaged,  and  both  national  travelling  art 
exhibits  and  exhibits  of  local  artists  are  shown.  A  film 
series  provides  at  least  one  film  a  week.  The  Smmner 
Repertory  Theatre  presents  plays  of  professional 
quahty.  Organized  sports  include  softball,  volleyball, 
tennis,  and  badminton.  Individual  participation  is 
encouraged  for  swimming,  outing  trips,  picnics,  and 
crafts  programs.  All  programs  are  coeducational. 

Details  of  the  Summer  Program  events  and  ticket 
information  will  be  available  at  registration,  the  Student 
Activities  Office,  and  the  Fine  Arts  Council  Office. 

ARTS  FOR  EVERYONE 

Through  its  Arts  Extension  Service,  the  Division  of 
Continuing  Education  will  offer  during  the  summer  a 
substantial  number  of  courses,  conferences,  workshops, 
films,  concerts,  readings  and  exhibits,  each  informed  in 
some  way  by  David  Amram's  theme,  "No  More  Walls." 

Among  scheduled  activities  are  the  following: 
Arts  and  the  Penal  System,  Ethnic  Culture  in  America, 
Feminism  and  Aesthetics  (courses);  Black  Community 
Theater,  Amateur  String  Quartets  (conferences); 
Creative  Study  in  Music  Education  (eight  workshops 
coordinated  by  Dr.  WilUam  Gaver);  Communication  in 
the  Arts  (ten  workshops  led  by  Peller  Marion);  Film  and 


Other  Media.  Dance  Workshop  and  Residency 
(workshops).  A  "jazz  mobile"  and  Arrican-American 
music  program  are  also  being  planned. 

For  further  information  and  a  complete  catalog  of 
activities  call  ur  write  to: 

Arts  Extension  Service 

Division  of  Ckintinuing  Education 

Draper  Annex 

University  of  Massachusetts 

Amherst.  MA  01002 

(413)  5-15-2013 


Student  Affairs 


Student  Affairs,  under  the  direction  of  Vice  Chancellor 
Robert  VV.  Cage,  provides  services  for  students'  non- 
academic  needs.  Student  Affairs  offices  and  depart- 
ments, with  a  brief  description  of  services,  are  listed  in 
this  section.  Location  for  some  graduate  student  ser- 
vices may  differ.  See  the  section  on  the  Graduate  School 
under  Student  Affairs  for  additional  information. 

Questions  pertaining  to  University  services  may  be 
referred  to  the  Student  Affairs  Information  Desk.  229 
Whitmore.  tel.  5-2192. 

ADNOSSIONS.  RECORDS.  AND  FINANCIAL  AID 

Dean  of  Admissions.  Records,  and  Financial  Aid 
Dr.  William  Tunis.  255  Whitmore  (5-0222) 

UNDERGRADUATE  ADMISSIONS 
Director;  Robert  ).  Doolan 
255  Whitmore  (5-0222) 

The  Admissions  Office  is  responsibile  for  all  ad- 
ministrative procedures  with  respect  to  undergraduate 
admissions  to  the  University  including  liaison  with  high 
school  guidance  counselors  and  admissions  standards 
set  in  coordination  with  the  Provost  and  other  academic 
departments. 

TRANSFER  AFFAIRS 
Director:  Dr.  Ernest  Beals 
208  Whitmore  (5-0860) 

The  Office  of  Transfer  Affairs  serves  as  a  general 
resource  center  for  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
transfer  process.  One  of  the  major  functions  of  the 
office  is  to  work  with  the  academic  departments  on 
campus  and  at  the  community  colleges  in  a  cooperative 
effort  to  provide  smooth  transition  for  the  transfer 
student  in  academic  programs  from  one  institution  to 
the  other. 

REGISTRARS  OFFICE 

Registrar:  Ralph  D.  |ones 
213  Whitmore  (5-0555) 

The  Registrar's  Office  is  responsible  for  enrollment  and 
registration  of  undergraduates,  administrative 
procedures  relating  to  course  loads  (adding  and 
dropping  courses),  course  of  study,  withdrawals, 
producing  grade  reports,  transcripts,  records  of 
matriculation,  maintaining  their  permanent  academic 


record  cards  and  coordinating  the  undergraduati 
student  exchange  with  the  University  of  Massachusetl 
at  Boston. 

FINANCIAL  AID 

Director:  Richard  A.  Dent 
232  Whitmore  (5-0801) 

The  Financial  Aid  Office  has  information  concernin 
area  employment,  scholarships,  loans,  etc.  The  Offic 
assists  students  with  financial  counseling  and  also  aid 
in  finding  suitable  employment,  awards,  loans,  grant: 
scholarships,  and  assigning  part-time  work.  Tb 
Financial  Aid  Office  is  responsible  for  administering  si 
federal,  state  and  private  financial  aid  for  the  Amh(!r 
campus  as  well  as  coordinating  all  student  employmc 
Students  are  advised  to  apply  early  for  all  financial  am 


GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

APPLICATION  PROCEDURE 
Any  applicant  holding  a  baccalaureate  degree  mti 
apply  through  the  Graduate  School,  even  though  8 
plying  for  undergraduate  courses.  Acceptance  to  t 
University  Summer  Session  is  not  an  acceptance  to  t 
University  for  any  regular  session.  Applicants  admitt 
to  the  Graduate  School  for  Summer  Session  only  recei 
credit  on  a  non-degree  basis  (i.e...  the  credits  earn 
cannot  be  transferred  towards  a  graduate  degree 
this  institution). 

ACADEMIC  INFORMATION 
Adding  or  Dropping  Courses 
Graduate  students  may  add  or  drop  any  course  up  ui: 
)uly  1.  without  notation  on  their  records.  No  course  ir 
be  added  after  this  date.  Between  July  2.  and  July 
students  who  drop  a  course  are  given  a  DR  (drop).  Af 
July  17,  any  course  dropped  must  be  graded  either  v> 
a  WP  (withdraw  passing)  or  a  WF  (withdraw  failui 
Overload  of  Credits 

A  full  Summer  Session  program  is  usually  considerec 
consist  of  three  3-credit  courses.  All  graduate  stude 
who  wish  to  register  for  additional  credits  must  sec 
approval  from  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies  in  th 
major  department.  Graduate  students  should  secure 
necessary  signature  on  the  registration  form  or 
drop/add  form. 
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GRADUATE  STUDENT  AFFAIRS 

GRADUATE    ADMISSIONS    AND    RECORDS    A I 
FINANCIAL  AID 

Associate  Graduate  Dean  for  Student  Affairs 

Eugene  B.  Piedmont 

A217  Graduate  Research  Center  (5-0666) 

GRADUATE  ADMISSIONS  AND  RECORDS 
Graduate  Registrar 
Robert  M.  Swasey 
A241  Graduate  Research  Center  (5-0721) 


JANCIAL  AID 

Graduate  School  Business  Manager 

Robert  Staney 

\233  Graduate  Research  Center  (5-0666) 

'ards  of  financial  aid  for  graduate  students  are  made 
ough  the  various  departments.  Information  or 
istance  not  available  from  departments  concerning 
listantships,  fellowships,  internships,  or  traineeships, 
iy  be  obtained  from  the  Graduate  Business  Office. 

>NTINUING  EDUCATION 

;3  Division  of  Continuing  Education  vdll  offer  a  full 
ugram  of  University  courses  throughout  the  summer, 
■4,  sponsored  by  the  Evening  CoUege.  Anyone  in- 
rested  in  evening  summer  study  should  contact  Alan 
iton,  Director  of  the  Evening  College,  Room  207,  Hills 
ase  North,  University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst, 
L  01002.  Summer  registration  information  can  be 
ained  at  Hills  House,  or  at  the  in-person  registration 
lie  at  the  University  Summer  Session  registration. 

JDENT  DEVELOPMENT  AND  CAREER  PLANNING 
^MTER 

Acting  Director:  Dr.  Frederick  Preston 
terkshire  House  (5-0333,  5-2225] 
3  basic  mission  of  the  Student  Development  and 
■eer  Planning  Center  is  to  provide  a  full  range  of 
chological  (personal,  social  and  educational)  and 
eer  counseling  services  to  campus  undergraduate 
i  graduate  students.  Consisting  of  both  intake  and 
reach  components,  the  service  seeks  to  assist 
dents  in  acquiring  self  development  skills  which 
ible  them  to  self-manage  the  whole  gamut  of  personal 
iblems  and  life  planning  decisions, 
itudents  are  encouraged  to  consult  with  the  staff  on 
!  topic  that  would  appear  to  be  even  remotely  con- 
:ted  with  the  broad  interests  of  the  staff  or  the 
vices  offered  by  the  Center.  Many  come  to  talk  over 
sient  adjustment  problems  or  personal  difficulties 
t  they  do  not  choose  to  share  with  friends,  parents  or 
tructors.  Many  seek  help  with  decision  making  in 
lational  and  educational  matters.  Most  are  dealing 
h  problems  of  daily  living  that  are  part  of  college  Ufe. 
rhe  Student  Development  and  Career  Planning 
iter  is  staffed  by  five  career  development  specialists, 
3  staff  psychologists,  a  community  development 
)ert,  and  a  speciahst  in  the  area  of  new  student 
igram  development.  All  individual  counseUng  con- 
i  ts  with  members  of  the  Center  staff  are  strictly 
ifidential. 

IMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  AND  HUMAN 
LATIONS 

Munson  Hall  (5-0864,  5-0865) 

3  Office  of  Community  Development  and  Human 
1  ations  is  a  unit  within  the  Division  of  Student  Affairs 
!  h  the  mandate  of  seeking  ways  to  improve  the  quality 

ife  experienced  by  the  University  community.  Efforts 

!  made   to   apply   behavioral   science   and   human 


relations  skills  in  promoting  the  socio-pyschological 
.  welfare  of  students,  faculty,  administrators  and 
classified  staff. 

STUDENT    AFFAIRS   RESEARCH    AND    EVALUATION 
OFFICE  [SAREO] 

245  Whitmore  (5-1543) 
SAREO's  primary  purpose  is  to  provide  research  and 
evaluation  services  to  the  other  departments  within  the 
Student  Affairs  Division.  This  includes  identification  of 
research  needs  and  designing  methods  of  meeting  these 
needs.  Data  is  collected  from  UMass  students  con- 
cerning attitudes  toward  housing,  counselors,  financial 
aid  and  janitorial  services.  The  SAREO  staff  also  act  as 
consultants  to  various  students  and  organizations  on 
campus. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  SAFETY 

Director:  David  L.  Johnston 

Security  Building  (5-2121) 
The  University  PoUce,  the  Security  Guard  Force,  and  the 
University's  Police  Training  Institute  comprise  the 
Department  of  Public  Safety.  It  works  closely  with  the 
Town  of  Amherst  PoUce  Department,  the  Massachusetts 
State  Pohce,  and  other  state  law  enforcement  and 
pubUc  service  agencies  to  provide  high  quality  law 
enforcement,  regulatory  and  public  intere§t  services  for 
the  Amherst  campus  of  the  University.  It  works  also 
with  federal  law  enforcement  agencies,  upon  specific 
request,  to  assist  in  the  enforcement  of  relevant  federal 
laws. 

The  Campus  Security  Force  is  responsible  for  the 
security  of  University  property,  provides  protection  of 
Ufe  and  liberty,  parking  control,  emergency  tran- 
sportation of  sick  and  injured,  and  guard  services  when 
valuables  are  being  received  and  transported,  and  is 
responsibile  for  the  enforcement  of  certain  regulations 
established  by  the  Board  of  Trustees.  In  accordance 
with  provisions  of  the  Code  of  Student  Conduct,  student 
ID  cards  or  other  means  of  identification  must  be  shovm 
upon  request  to  any  properly  identified  member  of  the 
Department  of  Pubhc  Safety,  to  enable  them  to  perform 
assigned  duties. 

The  University  PoUce  have  fuU  poUce  powers  on  aU 
University  lands  and  property.  They  are  governed  by 
federal,  state  and  local  laws  and  trustee  regulations. 
The  police  are  also  guided  by  a  code  of  ethics  adopted 
by  the  International  Association  of  College  and 
University  Security  Directors. 

The  University  Security  Guards  are  assigned  to 
parking  control  duties  during  the  day  and  patrol  of 
resident  haU  areas  at  night.  They  have  authority  to 
issue  parking  violation  tickets,  but  otherwise  do  not 
have  poUce  power  unless  simultaneously  serving  as  an 
AuxiUary  PoUce  Officer. 

They  are  also  concerned  with  the  night  security  of  aU 
buildings  and  property  of  the  University,  and  patrol  the 
campus  in  assigned  areas.  They  may  request 
unauthorized  people  to  leave  buildings  after  normal 


closing  hours  and  assist  authorized  people  to  enter 
buildings. 

Some  security  guard  porsunnol  are  stationed  in 
residence  hulls  to  provide  information,  guard  against 
loss  of  University  property,  keep  out  unauthorized 
persons,  and  work  with  the  Heads  of  Residence  and 
Area  Directors  to  maintain  order  in  residence  units. 

The  Department  of  Public  Safety  Office  is  located  in 
Dickinson  Hall.  Telephone  5-3111   (24  hours  daily). 

GREEK  AFFAIRS 

236  Whitmore  (5-2711) 
The  Greek  Affairs  Office  plans  and  directs  all  ad- 
ministrative functions  for  fraternity  members  and 
chapters,  advises  elected  officers  and  committee 
chairmen  in  chapters,  provides  individual  and  group 
counseling,  advises  and  aids  in  programming  for  Greek 
Council,  and  acts  as  a  liaison  between  the  University 
administration  and  the  Greek  system. 

HEALTH  SERVICES 

Health  Center 
Director;  Barry  Averill 
Infirmary  (549-2671) 

The  University  Health  Services  assists  students  in  the 
prevention  of  health  problems.  Because  the  Health 
Services  are  supported  by  the  health  fee.  students  are 
entitled  to  all  care  offered  by  Health  Services.  Programs 
provided  by  the  various  divisions  of  the  Health  Services 
include: 

DIVISION  OF  MEDICAL  CARE 

Director:  Dr.  Thomas  McBride 

301  Health  Center  (549-2671) 
Students  may  seek  unlimited  consultations  from  the 
physicians,  nurse  practitioners,  and  nurses  in  the  out- 
patient unit  of  the  Health  Services.  Students  may 
consult  with  one  of  these  staff  members  on  a  walk-in 
basis  or  by  phoning  for  an  appointment  (549-2600). 
Speciality  services  are  also  provided,  including  wart, 
allergy,  and  contraception  clinics,  immunization  and 
nutrition  counseUng.  Emergency  treatment  is  available 
24  hours  a  day.  The  Health  Center  is  also  a  hospital 
providing  bed  care  for  students  with  more  serious 
illnesses. 

The  details  of  medical  problems  are  held  in  strict 
confidence  and  will  not  be  released  to  anyone  without 
the  patient's  written  permission. 

DIVISION     OF     ADMINISTRATIVE     AND     PRO- 
FESSIONAL SUPPORT  SERVICES 

Director:  Pernell  Parker 

Health  Center  (549-2671) 
This  Division  provides  those  services  necessary  to 
promote  efficient  and  comprehensive  health  care.  The 
nursing,  x-ray.  medical  records,  pharmacy,  and 
physical  therapy  departments  provide  services  to 
students  upon  recommendation  by  Health  Services 
staff.  The  Business  Office  of  the  Health  Services  can 
answer  questions  concerning  insurance,  fee  payment, 
and  billing  (549-2671). 


DIVISION  OF  MENTAL  HEALTH 

Director:  Dr.  Leighton  Whitaker 

302  Machmor  (5-2337) 
The  Mental  Health  staff  is  composed  of  social  worki 
clinical  psychologists,  and  psychiatrists.  Sometime 
student  finds  it  helpful  to  speak  with  someone  v, 
because  of  training  and  experience,  can  possibly  b 
see  things  in  a  slightly  different  light.  Staff  members 
in  group  therapy,  are  available  for  private  consultat' 
and  participate  in  the  University  community's 
through  the  Student  Advisory  Board  and  a  we» 
Collegian  newspaper  column.  Call  for  an  appointmf 
No  referral  is  needed  and  records  are  confidentie 

DIVISION  OF  HEALTH  EDUCATION 

Director;  Ms.  lane  Zapka 

249  Health  Center  (549-2671) 
The  Health  Education  staff  provides  a  broad  range 
programs    and    activities    to    help    students    deve 
responsible  attitudes  and   behaviors   with   respect 
personal  and  community  health.   The   Division   off 
programming   for   residence   halls   or   campus   groi 
dealing  with  a  variety  of  health  topics  such  as  first  t 
drinking,   and   nutrition,   and   has   a    large   supply 
printed  materials  available.  The  staff  also  sponsors 
campus    Peer    Sex    Education    and    Health    Resou 
Programs    and    cooperates    with    Room-to-Move, 
student   drug   drop-in    center.    The    Health    Educa 
Division  also  fosters  consumer  involvement  within 
Health  Services,  promoting  consumer  evaluations 
coordinating  activities  of  the  Student  Advisory  Boi 

DIVISION    OF    ENVIRONMENTAL    HEALTH    / 
SAFETY 

Director:  Robert  Gleason 

209  Health  Center  (5-2682) 
This  Division  is  responsible  for  programs  in  the  aref 
general  safety,  fire  prevention,  radiation  protection  I 
environment  health,  aiming  to  provide  a  safe,  heel 
environment  for  all  who  work  and  live  at  the  Univer  I 
It  provides  technical  and  administrative  assistants  i 
consultants  to  those  individuals  and  departments  ; 
need  help  in  minimizing  environmental  problems  ( 
campus. 

DIVISION  OF  DENTAL  HEALTH 

Director:  Dr.  Clyde  Crowson 

Health  Center  (549-2671) 
The  Dental  Clinic  provides  emergency  dental  care  i 
dental  health  education  as  part  of  the  student  hfl 
fee.  Diagnostic  and  therapeutic  care  is  available  d 
first  come,  first  served  basis.  A  fee  is  charged  fo;£ 
diagnostic  and  therapeutic  care. 

HOUSING  OFFICE 

Director,  J.  Bruce  Cochrane 

235  W^hitmore  (5-2100) 

The   Housing   Office   supervises   residence   hall    lO 

assignments  and  room  changes,  maintains  the  mct| 

record  of  resident  and  non-resident  student  localt 


sses,  and  coordinates  the  room  security  deposit 
tem.  All  changes  of  local  address  must  be  recorded 
li  the  Housing  Office. 

N-RESIDENT  STUDENT  AFFAIRS 

irector:  Dr.  Helen  Hill 
29  Whitmore  (5-2300) 

s  office  is  the  coordinating  agency  for  all  services 
iting  to  students  not  housed  in  the  University 
idence  Hall  System  or  the  Greek  Area.  General 
istance  may  be  received  by  contacting  the  Office  of 
i-Resident  Student  Affairs  in  229  Whitmore  at  5- 
0. ' 

UDENT  ACTrvmES 

Mrector:  Gerald  Scanlon 
Itudent  Union  (5-2351) 

}  Student  Activities  Office  in  the  Student  Union  is  the 
al  point  for  social,  community,  governmental,  social 
ion,  cultural,  and  educational  enrichment  activity,  in 
iition  to  serving  as  the  headquarters  for  Recognized 
dent  Organizations  (R.S.O.)  and  the  Program  Office, 
irovides  resource  material  and  covmsel  on  program 
nning,  organizational  work  and  group  dynamics, 
ertainment  selection  and  procurement,  service  and 
projects  for  campus  and  community,  special  interest 
ivities  and  recreation,  as  well  as  covuisel  on 
Igeting,  purchasing,  and  contracting.  The  Student 
ivities  Office  also  provides  banking,  bookkeeping, 
I  auditing  service  for  student  organizations, 
'articipating  in  extracurricular  activities  offers 
(ortunities  to  further  the  broader  objectives  of  the 
.ege  experience.  More  than  50  professional  clubs  on 
apus  extend  classroom  interest  through  closer 
itact  with  members  of  the  faculty  and  represen- 
ves  of  the  professions.  For  those  interested  in 
amunications,  there  are  several  campus 
jUcations.  A  wide  range  of  social  and  cultural 
grams  are  coordinated  through  the  residential 
leges. 

"he  following  staff  personnel  may  be  contacted  for 
'  service  or  assistance  needed: 
•aid  F.  Scanlon,  Assistant  Dean  of  Students,  Coor- 
ator  of  Student  Activities;  Shelia  A.  McRevey, 
iistant  Coordinator  of  Student  Activities;  James  Riley, 
W.  Cochrane,  and  Bill  Hasson,  Program  Advisers; 
nand  H.  Demers,  Supervisor  of  R.S.O.  Accounts;  and 
vrence  Popple,  R.S.O.  Accountant. 


VETERANS  AFFAIRS 

Director:  Francis  X.  Cotter,  Jr. 

241  Whitmore  (5-1346) 
The  Veterans  Affairs  Office  provides  assistance  and 
coordinates  paperwork  for  students  eUgible  for 
educational  benefits  through  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration, either  as  veterans  or  as  children  of 
deceased  or  disabled  veterans.  They  should  present 
certification  of  eligibiUty  at  registration.  If  already 
receiving  benefits,  they  should  enroll  again  for  them. 

Generally,  the  Veteran's  Office  provides  special 
assistance  to  the  veteran  in  the  areas  of  housing,  part- 
time  work,  short-term  loans,  academic  and  financial 
counseling,  disabled  veterans  programs,  and  op- 
portunities for  state  and  federal  benefits.  Veteran 
outreach  services  are  also  provided. 


Student  Services 


Additional  student  services  not  under  the  auspices  of 
Student  Affairs  but  which  play  an  important  role  in  non- 
academic  campus  life  follow. 

CAMPUS  CENTER 

John  W.  Corker,  Director,  Room  818,  Campus  Center  (5- 
0585). 

The  Campus  Center  Director  administers  and  coor- 
dinates the  policies  of  the  Campus  Center  Complex 
(which  includes  the  Student  Union  Building  and  the  new 
Campus  Center).  The  duties  include  close  coordination 
with  the  Campus  Center  Governing  Board,  serving  on 
various  committees  concerned  with  student  services, 
and  supervision  of  the  Campus  Center  Complex  staff 
and  services.  Major  areas  of  responsibiUty  include  the 
University  Store,  Campus  Center  Food  Services,  Lobby 
and  Games  Area,  Campus  Center  Overnight  Ac- 
commodations, Parking  Garage,  Print  Shop,  and  Con- 
ference Operations. 

FOREIGN  STUDENT  ADVISER 

Dr.  John  Jessup,  Jr.,  239  F  Whitmore  Administration 
Building  (5-2843). 

The  Foreign  Student  Advisor  offers  assistance  of  foreign 
students,  faculty,  and  staff,  and  should  be  consulted  in 
all  matters  pertaining  to  their  official  immigration 
status  while  in  the  United  States.  In  addition,  the  ad- 
viser may  be  consulted  regarding  any  other  problems 
which  a  person  from  another  country  encounters  while 
at  the  University,  such  as  housing,  financial  matters, 
and  personal  relations. 


Summary  of 
Registration  Procedure 

PUt-KLGlS  rUATlUN 

1.  Roviow  and  select  courses  from  (his  Summer 
Session  Bulletin. 

2.  Complete  Summer  Session  registration  form. 
(Residency  Certificate,  if  applicable.) 

Use  schedule  line  numbers  given  in  the  Scbedule  of 
Courses  section. 

3.  Mull  forn>(s)  u>  KoKistrurs  Office  (Un- 
dergraduate. 213  Whitmoro  Administration  Building,  or 
Graduate.  Graduate  School.  Graduate  Research 
Center).  Deadline:  June  10. 

4.  Pay  tuition  and  fee  bill  upon  mail  request. 

5.  Confirm  registration  on  |une  24.  at  Hoyden 
Gymnasium. 

6.  Course  changes  received  prior  to  June  10  will  be 
processed.  If  received  later,  they  must  be  taken  care  of 
on  Registration  Day. 

7.  Housing  assignments  are  mailed  directly  to  pre- 
registered  students. 

8.  Secure  Dining  Commons  tickets  through  Dining 
Commons  representative  at  Boyden  Gymnasium  on 
Registration  Day:  or  see  representative  at  the  Central 
Food  Service.  Worcester  Dining  Commons,  after 
Registration  Day. 

9.  All  tuition  and  fee  bills  must  be  paid  before  at- 
tending classes. 


REGISTRATION  UAY-JIINE  24 

(At  Boyden  Gymnasium,  or  at  Registrar's  Office  aft 
this  date.) 

1.  Review  and  select  courses  from  this  Summ 
Session  Bulletin  and  from  final  Schedule  of  Cours 
available  at  Registration. 

2.  Complelo  application  forms,  using  schedule  11 
numbers.  ^ 

3.  Have  courses  approved  by  departmei 
representatives  and  name  insured  on  class  roster. 

4.  Pay  tuition  and  fee  bills  at  Cashier's  Office. 

5.  (Complete  housing  arrangements  with  Housi 
Representative  at  Boyden  Gymnasium  on  Registrati 
Day:  or  at  Housing  Office,  235  Whitmore  Administrati 
Building,  after  Registration  Day. 

6.  Complete  dining  arrangements,  if  desired,  w 
representative  at   Boyden   Gymnasium;   or,   after 
date,  at  Worcester  Dining  Commons. 

COURSE  CHANGES 

(At  Fioyden  Gymnasium  on  Registration  Day,  or 
Registrar's  Office  or  Graduate  School  after  Registrat 
Day.) 

1.  Review  and  select  courses  from  this  Sumc 
Session  Bulletin  and  from  final  Schedule  of  Courses 
be  published  in  )une. 

2.  Complete  course  add-drop  form. 

3.  Secure  departmental  approval  and  have  ne 
insured    on    department     roster    before    having 
Registrar's  Office  review  it. 

4.  Pay  any  remaining  bill  at  Bursar's  Office. 


Course  Description 

INFORMATION  FOR  COURSE 
SELECTION-PLEASE  READ 
CAREFULLY 

The  Course  Descriptioas  and  the  inaerted 
Schedule  of  Courses,  in  conjunction  with  the 
final  Schedule  of  Courses  to  be  printed  just 
prior  to  registration,  include  all  of  the  in- 
formation needed  to  select  a  schedule  of 
courses. 

Numbers  preceding  the  course  titles  conform 
to  the  following  outline: 

000-099  Non-credit  courses,  non-quality 
point  courses,  entrance  deficiencies 

100-199  Undergraduate  credit  only— Lower 
DiWsion 

200-399  Undergraduate  credit  only— Upper 
Division 

398/399  Honors  Work 


400-499  Professional  courses  which  presume 
a  bachelor's  degree 

500-699  Graduate    credit    only:    courses 
corresponding  to  200-399  series 

7(K)-999  Graduate  level  courses 

Two  numbers  preceding  a  course  title 
designate  a  course  offered  for  both  un- 
dergraduate and  graduate  credit.  You  must 
sign  for  either  graduate  or  undergraduate 
credit— not  both. 

The  capital  letters  appearing  in  paren- 
theses after  course  titles  designate  various 
categories  of  courses  required  for 
graduation.  This  designation  is  not  necessary 
on  the  application  form. 

When  you  have  selected  those  courses  you 
wish  to  take  in  the  Course  Descriptions 
section  of  this  Bulletin,  proceed  to  the 
Schedule  of  Courses  insert  and  find  the  same 
course,  its  time  and  location,  and  line 
number.  Specific  registration  instructions 
are  listed  in  the  Summary  of  Registration 
Procedures  section  in  this  Bulletin. 


All  courses  are  for  three  credits  un^ 
otherwise  indicated.  In  cases  of  specific 
arranged  hours,  the  student  and  instruc 
must  agree  on  the  number  of  credits  to 
earned.  The  student  must  indicate 
desired  number  of  credits  on  the  applicat  i 

All  undergraduate  courses  given  under  i 
supervision  of  the  School  of  Education  i 
graded  on  a  Pass/Fair  basis  only. 

Unless      indicated      there      are 
prerequisites.   Each  class  is  60  minute!  i 
duration,  unless  otherwise  specified. 

Any  of  the  following  courses  are  subjec  I 
withdraivaJ  if  there  is  insufficin 
registration. 

Inquiries   concerning   information 
included  in  this  Bulletin  should  be  addre£/( 
to: 

Summer  Session 
Office  of  the  Provost 
Whitmore  Administration  Building 
University  of  Massachusetts 
Amherst,  Mass.  01002 
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counting 

I.  INTRODUCTION  TO  FINANCIAL 
COUNTING 

•eduction   to    principles    underlying    the 
paration  of  financial  statements. 
I.  INTRODUCTION  TO  MANAGERIAL 
COUNTING 

itinuation  of  Accounting  120  with  major 
jhasis  on  the  development  and  ap- 
lation  of  accounting  data  for  planning  and 
trol. 

/702.  BUSINESS  INFORMATION 
5TEMS 

a  processing  methods  and  design  of  file 
ictures  as  they  relate  to  business  in- 
nation  systems.  Emphasis  on  the  role  of 
accountant  and  manager  in  the  design 
I  operation  of  the  systems.  Com- 
nentary  methods  of  providing  information 
management  for  purposes  of  control, 
nning,  and  decision-making, 

requisites,  Acctg.  120,  130  and  Acc- 
Slgt  110  or  equivalent. 

.  FINANCIAL  REPORTING  I 
ansive    examination   of   fundamental 
cepts    imderlying    financial    reporting. 
Tent  Uterature  dealing  with  effects   of 
imative  methods  upon  measurement  of 
iodic  income.  Prerequisite,  Acctg  130. 
.  FINANQAL  REPORTING  n 
itinuation    of    Acctg    220    and    an    in- 
duction    to     consolidated     financial 
tements     of     affiliated     companies, 
requisite,  Acctg  220. 
.  FEDERAL  INCOME  TAX  PROCEDURE 
eral  income  tax  laws  and  regulations  as 
/  affect  individuals;  preparation  of  tax 
irns.  Prerequisite,  Acctg  120. 

ro-American  Studies 

,  BLACK  SOCIOLOGICAL  THOUGHT  p) 
Bents  the  ideas  of  the  pioneers  of  black 
iological  thought— Du  Bois,  Frazier, 
rles  Johnson,  Drake  and  Cayton,  Cox, 
,  and  the  recent  efforts  of  sociologists— 
;k  and  white— to  reassess  the  con- 
ution  of  blacks  to  the  American 
lOlogical  tradition  and  to  revise  the 
linant  sociological  views  of  the  black 
erience. 

ithropology 

I.  INTRODUCTION  TO  PHYSICAL  AN- 
ROPOLOGY 

man  evolution,  human  variation,  racial 
ssifications,  racism,  and  modern  theories 
variation. 

[.  INTRODUCTION  TO  CULTURAL 
THROPOLOGY  P) 

;ial  and  cultural  anthropology  dealing 
h  variations  among  societies  in  technology 
1  economics,  social  and  political 
anization,  art,  reUgion,  and  idealogy. 
1.  CONNECTICUT  VALLEY  RESEARCH 
introduction  to  the  anthropological 
earch  possibihties  of  the  Connecticut 
1  er  VaUey.  Lectures  deal  with  the 
j  shistory,  history,  and  contemporary 
iety  of  the  Valley.  Field  trips  introduce  the 
dent  to  the  various  types  of  research, 
ihaeological,  documentary,  and 
nographic,  relevant  to  study  the  region. 
I.  NORTH  AMERICAN  INDIANS  (D) 
ian     tribes     with     various     levels     of 


technological  development  and  social 
complexity,  from  areas  north  of  Mexico,  in 
terms  of  their  environmental  context  and  the 
impact  of  non-Indian  societies  on  their 
cultures.  Prerequisite,  Anthro.  104. 

380/680.  FIELD  COURSE  IN  CULTURAL 
ANTHROPOLOGY  (ST.  VINCENT) 
An  eight-week  program  affording  the  ad- 
vanced undergraduate  or  graduate  student 
supervised  training  in  cultural  an- 
thropological research  design  and  data 
collection  in  a  foreign  culture.  To  be  held  in 
St.  Vincent,  West  Indies  from  June  10 
through  August  3,  1974.  Prerequisites,  ad- 
vanced course  work  in  Anthropology  or 
related  social  science  and  permission  of 
instructor.  Credit,  6. 

Art 

100.  BASIC  DRAWING  (C) 
Drawing  in  black  and  white,  applying  pencil, 
crayon,    charcoal  techniques   to    represen- 
tation in  line  and  tone,  emphasizing  sound 
observation  and  effective  presentation. 

117.  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  VISUAL  ARTS 
(C) 

A  topical  introduction  to  the  component 
aspects  of  the  visual  arts.  Examines 
techniques  of  looking  and  understanding  (the 
media  of  painting,  sculpture,  architecture, 
graphics,  and  decorative  arts,  among 
others),  the  technical  aspects  of  the  visual 
experience:  (perception,  color,  formal 
analysis,  the  meaning  of  style),  historical 
aspects  of  the  visual  experience  (the 
development  of  style  through  history;  the 
visual  arts  as  a  reflection  of  human  culture 
and  the  social,  political,  economic  and 
reUgious  order),  and  the  challenge  of  the 
artists  (their  recruitment,  training 
evaluation,  and  compensation;  their 
response  to  the  challenge  of  the  creative 
process  in  history). 

120.  BASIC  DESIGN  I  (C) 
Two-dimensional  design  concepts  arising  out 
of  work  with  specific  problems  in  a  variety  of 
media. 

220/520.  PAINTING  I  (C) 
Easel   painting   in   oil    and    related   media, 
based    on    elementary    understanding    of 
physical    properties    of    medium,    and    en- 
couraging  individual   directions   within 
limitations      of      sound      composition.) 
Prerequisites,  Art  100,  120. 
224/524.  PAINTING  III 
Continuation  of  Art  220,   Prerequisite,   Art 
220. 

242/542.  PRINTMAKING:  INTAGLIO  I  (C) 
Basic  study  of  materials,  techniques,  and 
aesthetic  considerations  peculiar  to  etching, 
engraving,  and  aquatint.  Students  print  their 
own  work.  Prerequisites,  Art  100,  120,  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

280/580.  CERAMICS  I  (C) 
Involvement  with  form  through  the  use  of 
clay  and  related  materials.  Handbuilding 
and  work  on  the  potter's  wheel  stress  a 
creative,  aesthetic  approach  and  related 
ceramic  history.  Prerequisite,  Art  100  or  120. 

287/587.  MODERN  ART,  1880  TO  THE 
PRESENT  (C) 

Major  artists  such  as  Cezanne  and  Gauguin, 
Picasso,  Matisse,  Klee,  Jackson  Pollock, 
optical  and  pop  artists.  Main  developments 


of  style  in  relation  to  these  artists. 
340/640.  PRINTMAKING:  INTAGLIO  II 
Advanced  study  of  materials,  techniques, 
and  aesthetic  considerations  relevant  to 
etching,  engraving,  and  aquatint.  Students 
print  their  own  work.  Prerequisite,  Art  240, 
242.   244. 

385,  386.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
By  arrangement. 

Asian  Studies 

290.  INTENSIVE  INTERMEDIATE  CHINESE 
Advanced  conversation  in  modem  Man- 
darin, intensive  drills  in  advanced  gram- 
matical structures,  elementary  composition, 
extensive  reading  (knowledge  of  600 
characters  assumed  in  simplified  characters. 
Provides  the  equivalent  of  one  fuU  year's 
instruction  in  second  year  Chinese.  Credits,  8 
(meeting  four  hours  daily).  Prerequisites, 
Chinese  146,  or  one  year  of  Mandarin  or 
Cantonese. 

Astronomy 

100.  EXPLORING  THE  UNIVERSE  (E) 
The  earth,  its  structure  and  age,  the  moon, 
the  sun,  other  planets  and  the  origin  of  the 
solar  system.  Stars  and  galaxies,  their  birth 
and  death.  The  universe,  its  structure  and 
evolution.  Supplemented  by  occasional  hours 
of  evening  observation. 

Biochemistry 

220/520.  ELEMENTARY  BIOCHEMISTRY 
The  more  important  facts  relating  to  the 
chemistry  of  biological  materials  and 
processes.  3  lectures  (no  lab).  Prerequisite: 
at  least  one  semester  of  organic  chemistry. 

Botany 

175.  GENETICS  AND  EVOLUTION  (E) 
For  non-science  majors..  Attempts  to 
demonstrate  evolutionary  principles, 
starting  with  the  cell  and  its  workings 
(metabolism),  moving  on  to  mechanisms  of 
perpetrating  information  (genetics)  and 
finishing  with  Darwinism.  Relates  the  basic 
information  to  the  practicalities  of  daily  hfe. 

Business  Administration 

(Graduate  Courses) 

457.  QUANTITATIVE  METHODS  II 

Laws     and    theories     of    probability    and 

statistics,  with  applications  in  business  and 

economics.    Topics    include    probability 

models,    sampling    distribution,    estimation, 

hypothesis  testing,  and  decision  theory. 

752.  BUSINESS  POLICY 
Capstone    course    requiring    appUcation   of 
knowledge,  theories,  and  techniques  derived 
from    previous    courses    using    integrative 
caseis   and   empirical    observations    to   for- 
mulate   improved    policies    and    plans. 
Contains  comprehensive  examination.  To  be 
taken  during  final  semester. 
756.  QUANTITATIVE  METHODS  III 
Statistical  methods  employed  in  collection, 
analysis,    and    interpretation    of    data. 
Business  applications  of  sampUng,  analysis 
of  variance,  experimental  design,  regression 
analysis,  and  forecasting  models. 

Chemistry 

110.  GENERAL  CHEMISTRY  (E) 

The    fundamental    chemical    laws    and 
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theories.  Meet*  minimum  prerequitito 
requiraments  of  Chem  160.  but  not  of  Chem 
127  Previuui  knowledge  of  chemi*tr>  not 
requirod  Credit.  4 

ni.  GENERAL  aiE-MISTHY  |E| 
The  firat  in  a  two-Mmeater  lequence  (111. 
112)  covering  the  fundamental  chemical  law« 
•nd  theories  For  engineers  and  other 
students  planning  to  take  advanced  courses 
in  chemistry 

U2    GENERAL  OIEMISTRY  (E) 
A  continuation  of  Chemistry  111. 
160    ORGANIC  aiEMLSTRY  |E) 
Prerequisite.  Chem   IIO  or  112    Concurrent 
enrollment  in  Chem  162  required. 
162.  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  LAB 
Laboratory    appUcations    of    the    chemistry 
taught  in  Chem  160   Concurrent  enrollment 
in  Chem  160  required    Crodit.   1 
262/562    ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY 
The    second    in    a    two-semester    sequence 
(261/561.  262  562)   A  survey  of  the  principal 
classes    of   organic    compounds    and    their 
reactions    with    emphasis    on    the    relation 
between       structure       and       reactivity 
Prerequisite.  Chem  261   561  or  the  equivalent 
of  the  rirst  semester  of  a   year   course   in 
organic  chemistry.  Concurrent  enrollment  in 
Chem  264  564  required 
264/564    ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  LAB 
Continuation    of   Chem    263/563.    which    is 
prerequisite  The  experimental  techniques  of 
organic  chemistry.  Concurrent  enrollment  in 
Chem  262' 562  required    Credit.  1. 

385/700  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
By  arrangement. 

800.  MASTERS  THESIS  Credit.  10 

900    DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  Credit.  30. 

Civil  Engineeriiig 

140/MAE  144.  STATICS 

Force   systems,    friction,    first    and    second 

moments.     Corequisite.     integral     calculus 

cAncurrently. 

257/MAE      265    ELEMENTARY       FLUID 

MECHANICS 

Fundamentals  of  fluid  mechanics  including 

fluid  properties,  fluid  behavior  under  static 

and  dynamic  conditions,  and  development  of 

basic    fluid    flow    equations.    Prerequisite. 

statics. 

Communication  Studies 

210  INTERPERSONAL  COMMUNICATION 
Nature  and  effects  of  person  to  person 
speech  communication.  Emphasis  on  the 
behaviors  of  everyday  communication  that 
produce  effects  on  ourselves,  others,  society 
and  future  communication.  Both  verbal  and 
non-verbal  means  are  treated.  The 
relationship  of  interpersonal  to  public 
communication  is  discussed. 

228/528    MASS  MEDIA  IN  SOCIETY  (D) 
Mass  media  as  a  major  force  in  the  American 
society.    Emphasis    on    cultural,    economic, 
political    and    social    effects.    Prerequisite. 
ComStu  121  or  Rhet  175. 

289/589  COMMUNICATION  PROBLEMS  OF 
THE  DEAF  AND  HARD  OF  HEARING 
Physical.  psychological,  social  and 
educational  problems  and  needs  of  the 
hearing  handicapped.  Prerequisite:  ComStu 
285. 


359/659    POLITICAL    COMMUNICATION: 
MEDIA  AND  CAKiPAIGNING 
Diffumon    of    persuasive    political    com- 
municutiun*  through  standard  and  created 
media    Examination  of  campaign  techniques 
(i  o  .  rtmearch  on  issues  and  themes,   elec- 
torate pothnK.   thematic  media  approaches. 
I  ampaiKn       slruleKius)       in       campaign 
munuKumunt  and  administration 
715    DIRECTING  THE  FORENSICS 
PROGRAM 

( jjnsidoralion  of  problems  rolutud  to  forensic 
programs:  cMiching  individual  and  group 
activities.  judging.  tournament  ad- 
ministration, and  administration  of  the  entire 
forensics  program  Prerequisite,  permission 
of  the  instructor 

786    NEUROPATHOLOGIES      IN      COM- 
MUNICATION DISORDERS  II 
Delayed    development    of    speech    and 
language  in  the  cerebral  palsied:  evaluation. 
classiPication.  and  rehabilitation 


Computer  and  Information  Science 

122  422  INTRODUCTION  TO  PROBLEM 
SOLVING  USING  THE  COMPUTER. 
An  introductory  course  in  problem  solving 
and  FORTRAN  programming  for  students 
from  all  disciplines.  Focuses  on  concepts 
associated  with  problem  solving  valid  for 
many  types  of  problems.  Use  of  FORTRAN  on 
the  UMASS  time-sharing  system.  Laboratory 
included.  Credit.  4  (non-credit  for  graduate 
students). 

201/501.  ASSEMBLY  LANGUAGE 
PROGRAMMING 

Basic  ideas  of  computer  hardware  and 
principles  of  computer  systems  organization: 
input/output  equipment.  machine 
organization,  logical  design,  elementary  data 
structures,  and  assembly  language 
programming.  Labs  involve  hands-on  ex- 
perience with  programs,  loaders  and 
assemblers.  Prerequisite:  COINS  122/422  or 
programming  experience.  Credit.  4. 

260/560.  LINGUISTICS  AND  AUTOMATA 
An  introduction  to  formal  language  theory  in 
relation  to  linguistic  and  psychological 
studies  of  the  origins,  properties  and 
structure  of  natural  languages:  phrase 
structure  and  transformational  grammars: 
pushdown,  linear-bounded  and  stack 
automata:  applications  of  grammatical 
descriptions  in  behavior  and  pattern 
description.  Prerequisite:  COINS  301/601. 
385.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
(Topics  by  arrangement  each  semester.) 
Recent  advances  and  current  problems  in  a 
specialized  field  of  computer  and  information 
science.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  in- 
structor. Credit.  1-6. 

700.  SPEQAL  SEMINARS 

(Topics  by  arrangement  each  semester.) 
Recent  advances  and  current  problems  in  a 
specialized  field  of  computer  and  information 
science.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  in- 
structor. Credit,  1-6. 

701.  ADVANCED  TOPICS  IN  COMPUTER 
SCIENCE 

A  project  type  course  for  second  year 
graduates.  Integrates  and  expands  the 
student's  knowledge  of  the  field.  Moderately 
large  projects  of  implementation,  design  of 
computers,  languages,  operating  systems. 
cybernetic    simulation,    theoretical    in- 


tegration,  etc.    Prerequisite:   permission 
instructor.  Credit,  6. 

790  SEMINAR  ON  COMPUTER  AND  I 
FORMATION  SCIENCE 
Conferences,  reports  and  lectures  on  top: 
not  currently  covered  in  regular  courai' 
Prerequisite:  permission  of  instruct 
Credit,  1-6 

900    DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION 
Credit.   1-30. 

Economics 

103  INTRODUCTION  TO 
MICROECONOMICS  (D) 
Introductory  analysis  of  resource  allocate 
and  income  distribution  throu 
microeconomic  theory.  Specific  proble 
illustrate  the  use  of  the  theoretical  prace 
developed. 

104  INTRODUCTION  TO 
MACROECONOMICS  (D) 
An  introduction  to  the  economic  theory  ui 
to  explain  the  behavior  of  the  Ameri( 
economy.  Emphasis  on  the  macroeconoi 
guals  of  full  employment,  price  stabil 
economic  growth  and  balance  of  payroe 
equilibrium. 

203.  INTERMEDIATE  MICROECONOMIC 
THEORY  (D) 
Microeconomic  analysis  of  consumers,  fir 
industries,  and  markets:  rational  decUi 
making  under  conditions  of  certaii 
balancing  forces  in  a  free  enterp 
economy 

204.  INTERMEDIATE  MACROECONOI 
THEORY  (D) 
Formulation  and  empirical  testing  of  st 
and  dynamic  theories  of  aggregative  inci 
employment,  and  prices  with  referenci 
fluctuations,  growth,  and  econo 
forecasting. 

Education 

For  information  about  the  School 
Education  Summer  Program,  inciu( 
workshops  and  other  learning  experien  i 
please  write  the  following:  ATTENTI  i 
Summer  Session  Information,  School  ! 
Education,  University  of  Massachusi  i 
Amherst,  MA  01002;  or  call  for  leani 
experience  information:  Educa'ii 
Registrar's  Office— 545-1557:  or  for  Sum  g 
Workshop  Information,  Education  Offico 
Academic  Extension  —  545-1584. 
In  registering  for  School  of  Educa « 
learning  experiences,  please  make  sure  i 
you  follow  the  special  instructions  ihiil  - 
outlined  in  the  schedule  of  courses  s 
under  Education. 
3780.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  EDUCATI  ^ 
FLEXIBLE  CURRICULUM  TOPICS 
EDUCATION 

A  variety  of  mini  or  modular  credit  leariij 
experiences  is  offered  under  this  gun  t 
title.  This  mechanism,  used  more  extensiii 
during  the  regular  semester  under  the  ru  i 
of  Flexible  Curriculum,  enables  the  stu/l 
to  participate  in  a  wider  variety 
periences  than  would  normally  be  availp 
in  the  traditional  summer  schedule, 
supplementary  transcript  provided  by  I 
School  of  Education  will  list  separately! 
specific  fractional  or  modular  crd 
successfully  completed.  There  are 
modules  of  credit  in  a  standard  L'nive'il  ■ 
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i-credit  course;  300  modules  in  a  standard 
redit  course.  Each  hour  in  class  will  be  the 
livalent  of  8  modules  so  you  would  need  to 
and  roughly  38  hours  of  class  to  ac- 
nalate  300  modules  (3  credits).  A  list  of 
jrings  will  be  available  at  Registration 
i  then  in  Rm.  123,  School  of  Education 
Iding.  and  Rm.  151,  Hills  South.  Credit. 
I  modules. 

unanistic  Applications  of 
cial  and  Behavioral  Sciences 
{Educational  Cluster 

30.  EDUCATION  OF  THE  SELF 
iident's  personal  sense  of  identity  is  the 
jor  topic.  Exercises,  techniques  and 
jcedures  to  give  students  a  structured  and 
jductive  experience  in  working  with 
otions  and  behaviors  of  concern  to  them. 
Bdit,  300  modules. 

».  PRINCIPLES  OF  SCHOOL  GUIDANCE 
ormation  and  experience  on  how  coun- 
ing  services  help  people  understand 
imselves,  others,  and  how  they  can  func- 
n  effectively  in  society.  Knowledge  from 
ication,  psychology,  philosophy,  history 
i  sociology  examined  and  applied  to 
dance  and  personnel  programs.  Credit, 
)  modules. 

!5.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  EDUCATION: 
IMANISTIC  EDUCATION:  AT  MON- 
SORRI  LEVEL 

isentation  of  Montesorri  curriculum  for 
is  3-5,  including  materials  and  philosophy, 
1  use  of  humanistic  education  and  values 
1  rification  curriculum  with  this  age  group, 
sdit,  300  modules. 

10.  SCHOOL  COUNSELING  THEORY 
anseling  theory  and  research  evaluation, 
idy  of  methodology,    ethics,    philosophy, 
)blem  and  issues   of  school  counseling, 
idit,  300  modules. 

15.  SEMINAR  IN  EDUCATION: 
OROCOUNSELING:  TEACHING  HELPING 
ILS 

eo-based  systematic  program  of  training 
inselors,  teaching  personnel,  ad- 
listrators,  and  other  helpers  in  skills  of 
ping.  Workshop  trains  helpers  in  skills  of 
ening,  i.e.  attending  behavior,  use  of 
sstions,  paraphrasing,  reflection  of 
ling,  summarization,  and  integrating  these 
Us  into  helping  session.  Includes  mini- 
itures,  demonstrations,  experiential 
srcises,  videotape  models.  By  completion 
week  students  should  be  able  to  master 
sic  skills  of  helping  plus  a  beginning 
areness  of  importance  of  non-verbal 
nmunication  in  helping  process.  Should  be 
interest  to  counselors,  teachers  who  wish 
integrate  human  relations  into  their 
ssrooms,  administrators  who  are  con- 
ned with  learning  alternative  forms  of 
nmunication.  Following  workshop,  each 
I  rticipantis  expected  to  teach  some  aspect 
'  skills  learned  to  other  groups.  Central 
rpose  of  microcounseling  is  to  specify 
I  mseling /helping  process  so  that  it  may  be 
jred  as  widely  as  possible.  Credit,  200 
dules. 

15.  LABORATORY  IN  APPLIED  GROUP 
'NAMICS  ("Group  Activities")  Laboratory 
ining  experience  focusing  on  personal 
)wth     and     small     group     development. 


Majority  of  classroom  time  devoted  to  T- 
group  sessions  which  provide  opportunity  for 
participants  to:  develop  greater  insight  into 
themselves  and  an  awareness  of  their  impact 
on  other  people;  increase  sensitivity  to 
feelings  of  others  and  how  this  insight  affects 
them;  experience  and  examine  the  forces 
that  operate  in  a  group  as  well  as  analyze 
their  own  effectiveness  in  assuming  roles 
that  are  needed  in  building  and  maintaining 
a  group.  Credit,  300  modules. 

Transdisciplinary  Education  Ouster 

0780.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  EDUCATION: 
READING  CURRICULUM 
Covers  such  areas  as  reading  in  content 
fields,  individuaUzed  reading  approaches  to 
beginning  reading,  and  diagnosis  and 
remediation  of  reading  problems.  Credit,  300 
modules. 

3785.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  EDUCATION: 
SUMMER  ELEMENTARY  METHODS  POT- 
POURRI 

Separate  offering  starting  and  ending  at 
various  times  during  Summer  Session, 
dealing  with  elementary  classroom  in- 
structional strategies.  Covers  subject  matter 
areas  of  reading,  language  arts,  math, 
science,  social  studies,  and  multi-arts.  Each 
offering  concentrates  on  updating  ap- 
proaches to  instruction  for  students  with 
previous  teaching  experience.  New  methods 
and  materials  introduced;  advances  in 
learning  theory  considered.  Students  ex- 
pected to  participate  in  in-class  activities 
and  complete  out-of-class  projects.  Credit, 
600  modules. 

3790.  EDUCATIONAL  TELEVISION 
WORKSHOP 

Hands-on  workshop  course  designed  to 
familiarize  teachers  and  others  with  process 
and  skill  of  studio  television  production  as 
applied  to  educational  communications. 
Credit,  300  modules. 

3795.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  EDUCATION: 
PRE-PRODUCTION  CREATIVITY  OF 
EDUCATIONAL  FILMS 
Introduction  to  adapting  Madison  Avenue 
advertising  agency  techniques— same  as 
those  used  to  help  produce  Sesame  Street— 
to  plan  film  that  is  interesting  as  well  as 
educative.  Intended  to  give  skill  in  using 
tricks  and  "magic"  of  film  for  communicating 
ideas  visually.  These  include  use  of  cuts, 
dissolves,  wipes,  superimpositions, 
animation,  live  action,  pop  ons,  and  pop  offs, 
to  achieve  brevity,  condensation  and  clarity, 
as  well  as  impart  action  and  movement 
which  is  basic  strength  of  film.  Course  work 
is  also  appUcable,  in  part,  to  planning  video 
tape  and  slide  presentations.  Recommended 
for  teachers  and  students  of  all  subjects  who 
wish  to  become  more  knowledgeable  and 
skilled  in  planning  and  using  film  in  and 
outside  classroom.  Credit,  300  modules 


3800.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  EDUCATION: 
EXPLORATIONS  IN  THE  ARTS:  I 
Introduction  to  the  arts  followed  by  work  in 
development  of  imagination  and  sensory 
awareness.  Emphasis  on  relating  arts  to 
social  studies,  EngUsh,  reading,  math, 
science,  and  other  subject  areas.  Credit,  300 
modules. 
3805.  INDIVIDUAL  STUDENT  LEARNING  IN 


EDUCATION:  STUDENT  TEACHING- 
ELEMENTARY  LEVEL 

Open  to  School  of  Education  regular 
graduate  students  only,  who  have  had  their 
certification  plan  of  study  approved  for  ISLE 
Program  by  )eanne  Frein.  Supervision 
carried  out  by  student's  major  adviser  or 
someone  designated  by  the  adviser. 
Available  only  by  permission.  Please  call  545- 
1574  for  further  information.  Credit,  600-1200 
modules. 

3810.  INDIVIDUAL  STUDENT  LEARNING  IN 
EDUCATION:  STUDENT  TEACHING- 
SECONDARY  LEVEL 

Supervised  student  teaching  experience  at 
secondary  level.  Open  to  School  of  Education 
regular  graduate  students  only,  who  have 
had  their  certification  plan  of  study  ap- 
proved for  ISLE  Program  by  )eanne  Frein. 
Supervision  carried  out  by  student's  major 
adviser  or  someone  designated  by  the .  ad- 
viser. Available  only  by  permission.  Please 
call  545-1574  for  further  information.  Credit, 
600-1200  modules. 

3820.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  EDUCATION: 
STRATEGIES  FOR  IMPROVING  IN- 
STRUCTION 

Explores  a  variety  of  strategies  for  improving 
classroom  instruction.  Intended  to  be  an  in- 
depth  search  into  contemporary  models  of 
teaching.  Models  to  be  explored  are:  1. 
Teaching— Science  vs.  Art.  2.  Methods  of 
Self  Analysis.  3.  Using  Videotape  in  the 
Classroom.  4.  Looking  at  Others  (observation 
technique).  5.  Simulations  for  Improving 
Instruction.  Each  day  is  divided  into  a 
number  of  sessions  alternating  between 
discussions  and  activities.  In  planning 
sessions,  some  time  is  left  unscheduled  each 
day  in  order  to  address  individual  interests 
of  participants.  Credit,  300  modules. 
7360.  PRINCIPLES  OF  SUPERVISION 
Design  is  to  facilitate  improvement  of  ser- 
vices of  both  University  and  institutional 
supervisions  of  classroom  teachers.  Utilizes 
a  Model  of  Supervision  called  "Clinical 
Supervision"  and  focuses  on  training 
supervisors  to  gather  observational  data, 
discern  teaching  patterns,  and  develop 
strategies  for  self-improvement  for  both 
student  teachers  and  classroom  teachers. 
Credit,  300-600  modules. 
7635.  SEMINAR  IN  EDUCATION:  LOGISTICS 
AND  AESTHETIC  EDUCATION.  (INNER  QTY 
EMPHASIS) 

Ways  of  creating  a  "Material  Thinking" 
Data  Bank  to  be  used  in  teaching  critical 
analysis  and  communication  skills  to  inner 
city  pubUc  school  children.  Data  Bank  will  be 
prima  rilty  a  lexicon  of  logical  notions  and 
processes  collected  through  group  in- 
ventories of  child's  own  iimer  city 
"aesthetic"  experiences.  Credit,  300 
modules. 

8090.  SEMINAR  IN  EDUCATION:  ASPECTS 
OF  LEADERSHIP  AND  AUTHORITY 
Aims  to  1)  Appraise  four  elements  of 
leadership:  a)  defining  function,  b)  enabling 
function,  c)  advising  function,  d)  versatility 
of  style.  2)  Achieve  greater  maturity  in  use  of 
authority.  Content:  1)  Discussion  of  an  ex- 
perimentation with  four  elements  of 
leadership.  2)  Significance  of  authority.  3) 
What  is  healthy  authority  relationship?  4) 
Outcomes  of  achieving,  or  not  achieving, 
such  a  relationship.  Credit,  300  modules. 
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Plaaaing  and  Mttaagemeot  Cluster 

4iaO  TEACHING  SCIENCE  IN  SECONOARY 
SOIOOLS 

Through  consideration  of  nature  and  content 
of  science,  learning  strategies  and  value*  of 
self  and  society  pre-service  science  teachers 
formulate  their  own  philosophies  and 
rationales  for  education  in  science  Credit. 
300  module* 

4185  WORKSHOP  IN  l»RINaPLES  AND 
PRACTICES  OCCUPATIONAL  (ACR  1 
EDUCATION 

Enploralion  of  occupational  education, 
historical  development  objectives  and  role  of 
occupational  education  in  public  schoob 
Relationship  of  occupational  education  to 
total  education  program,  and  the  role  of 
occupational  education  teacher  Focus  on 
Agribusiness  and  Natural  Resources 
(Agriculture)  program  Credit.  200  module* 
4190  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  EDUCATION; 
ELEMENTARY  APPLIED  STATISTICS  k  LAB 
Foundation  in  descriptive  and  inferential 
statistics  Topics  include  scales  of 
measurement,  measures  of  central  tendency, 
of  variabihty.  correlation  and  reversion, 
logic  of  statistical  inference,  and  simple 
hypothesis  testing  In  laboratory  students 
use  SPSS  computer  programs  and  time- 
sharing system  to  solve  statistical  problems. 
Dual  purposes  of  course  are  to  enable 
students  to  1 1  become  more  skillful  in  reading 
and  interpreting  research  reports  and  2) 
plan  simple  research  activities  and  report 
results.  Conceptual  skills  are  apphed  in 
examining  statistical  approach  used  in 
several  socially  or  educationally  significant 
research  studies.  Technical  writing 
assignments  requiring  presentation  of 
research  results  provide  further  experience 
in  applying  knowledge  of  statistics  and 
computing  skills  Credit.  500  modules. 
4195  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  EDUCATION; 
INTRODUCTION  TO  RESEARCH  FOR  NON- 
RESEARCH  MAIORS 

For  students  wishing  to  become  intelligent 
consumers  of  research  rather  than  research 
practitioners.  Focuses  on  purposes  for  and 
kinds  of  research  (historical  survey,  and 
experimental  models),  and  specific  research 
methodology  (drawn  from  statistics,  ex- 
perimental design,  and  measurement  and 
evaluation)  Situations  are  conceived  within 
which  students  can  apply  techniques  treated 
to  practical  problems.  Credit.  300  modules. 
8100  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  EDUCATION: 
ADMINISTRATIVE  TECHNIQUES  NEEDED 
IN  PROGRAMS  FOR  HIGH-RISK 
Factors  involved  in  majority-minority 
relationships  in  the  administration  of 
specialized  programs  for  the  high  risk 
students:  the  impact  of  poverty,  family 
disorganization  and  unemployment  on  inner 
city  culture.  Credit.  300  modules. 
8095  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION 

Organized  around  an  extended  simulation  of 
urban  elementary  school  principalship.  using 
Monroe  City  materials  developed  by  UCEA. 
Aims  are  to:  I)  think  through  and  act  upon 
related  issues  of  leadership,  before  facing 
them  in  reality:  2)  examine,  in  context  of 
small-group  discussion,  individual  and  long- 
range  consequences  of  decisions  made:  3) 
compare   and   evaluate   one's    response    to 


problem*  — one's  decision-making  and 
results  — with  colleague*  in  the  same  en- 
vironment. 4)  consider  issue  of  establishing  a 
huUnuirk  for  tenure  of  an  administrator 
Cred.  300  modules 

Designs  for  Fffective  Learning 
Cluster 

1580  INTRODUCTION  TO  URBAN 
EDUCATION 

Entry  level  course  for  all  Urban  Education 
maiors:  introductory  course  for  others  in- 
terested Explores  major  social  and  political 
issues,  with  emphasis  on  impact  of  racism  on 
urtuin  school  failure,  relating  these  to 
loiirning  and  teaching  in  urban  schools. 
Credit.  300  modules. 

4740  CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT  IN 
URBAN  EDUCA'nON 

Examination  of  current  curriculum,  its  ef- 
fects on  children  and  its  weaknesses. 
Techniques  used  to  relate  curriculum  to 
children  practiced  and  developed  in  class. 
Students  develop  own  alternatives  to  present 
curriculum  in  attempt  to  develop  material 
relevant  to  urban  children.  Credit.  300 
modules. 

4745  URBAN  COMMUNITY  RELATIONS 
Interrelationship  of  inner-city  communities 
and  established  power  within  school  system. 
Considers  questions  of  community  control 
and  participation  in  education,  decision- 
making process  in  education,  and 
development  of  alternatives  in  different 
Power   relationships.    Credit.    300   modules. 

4750.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  EDUCATION: 
THE  ACTIVE  LEARNING  APPROACH  TO 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  MATHEMATICS 
Development  and/or  use  of  materials  ap- 
propriate for  learning  mathematics  in  in- 
tegrated day  program  or  other  settings  in 
which  more  active  involvement  of  learner  is 
desired.  Emphasis  on  active  involvement  of 
participant,  and  subsequently,  participant's 
students,  in  exploration  of  mathematical 
concepts  via  materials  considered.  Credit, 
300  modules. 

4751.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  EDUCA'nON: 
THE  ACTIVE  LEARNING  APPROACH  TO 
TEACHING  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
SCIENCE 

Latest  models  in  elementary  science 
curriculum  projects  and  in  newest  work  in 
area  of  Active  Learning  Teaching. 
Philosophical  and  psychological  work  of  lean 
Piaget  applied  at  all  levels  in  forming 
teaching-learning  paradigms  applicable  to 
elementary  school  world.  In  addition,  em- 
phasis on  building  teaching-learning  models 
which  can  be  used  in  any  type  of  classroom 
where  Active  Learning  Approach  can  be 
used.  This  will  include  open  space,  in- 
tegrated day.  so-called  traditional  and  many 
classroom  styles  which  have  been  given 
names  of  one  sort  or  another.  Emphasis  also 
on  Active  Learning  by  participants  them- 
selves. Most  sessions  carried  out  in 
laboratory  type  setting.  Designed  to  be 
compatible  with  course:  Active  Learning 
Approach  to  Teaching  Elementary  School 
Mathemetics.  Although  neither  course 
depends  on  the  other,  combination  provides 
extremely  coherent  mathematics  and  science 
package. 

4755.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  EDUCA'nON: 
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TEAIUIING  OF  READING  IN  THE  OPEN  DA 

CXASSROOM 

Approaches    to    teaching    of    reading    ar 

liinijuiigo  arts  in  open  classroom.  Innovatioi 

in    muthuds    and    materials    presentai 

demonstrated  and  discussed.  lndividualiZ4 

reading  stressed.  Credit.  300  modules. 

8690  SEMINAR  IN  EDUCATION:  COf 
PREHENSIVE  APPROACH  TO  TEACHIN 
YOUNG  CHILDREN 

Training  uf  teachers  in  philosophical  bos 
theory  of  development,  theory  of  pedago 
and  curriculum  design  of  a  comprohonsi 
early  education  model.  Credit,  300  moduli 
8695  TT^ENDS  IN  TEACHER  EDUCATIC 
FOR  URBAN  SCHOOLS 
Establishes  conceptual  framework  will 
which  to  view  linkage  of  pre-  and  in-servi 
teacher  education  for  urban  schoo 
Develops  some  common  understandings  a 
basic  knowledge  regarding  state  of  currc 
efforts  in  teacher  education  for  urb 
schools.  Examines  typical  and  innovatl 
approaches  to  teacher  education  and  th 
significance  in  preparing  teachers 
success  in  urban  schools.  Examines  ma 
goals  of  current  teacher  education  rood 
and  critique  for  relevance  in  prepar 
teachers  for  success  in  urban  schm 
Examination  of  major  issues  related 
racism  in  American  Education.  Specli 
skills  needed  by  teachers  to  facilit 
elimination  of  racism.  Develops  compone 
for  teacher  education  programs  which  fos 
development  of  skills  needed  by  teachen 
facilitate  eUmination  of  racism.  Credit, 
modules. 

Educational  Policy   Studies   Qus 

2120.  PHILOSOPHIES    AND   'niEORIES 
EARLY  CHILDHOOD  EDUCA'nON 
Explores    nature    and    ramifications    o! 
variety     of    theories     of     early     f:liildli 
education.     Areas     covered:     1)     In  tn 
perspective.    2)    Montessori,    3)    Piiigut 
Kohlberg,    5)    Bereiter-Engelmann,    and   > 
others.  Credit,  300  modules. 
2125.  FOUNDATIONS  OF  EDUCA'nON 
Covers    material    in    three    general    an 
Philosophy,  Psychology  and  Anthropolog 
Education.  Overall  aims  are  to  1)  introd 
students    to    methodologies    of    Philoso] 
Psychology,  and  Anthropology— particuli 
as    they    are    relevant    to    understanc 
educational  process:  2)  help  students  cla 
their  opinions,  ideas,  and  understanding 
some  basic  questions  regarding  educatiii 
process:    3)    help    students    recognize    i 
alleviate  discrepancies  between  their  stn 
beliefs  about  issues  in  education  and  td 
actions.   Material   and   methodologies   fi 
three  disciplines  organized  toward  an  | 
preciation  and  understanding  of  importf  o 
of  following  general  questions:   1)   Whe  I 
there  to  know?   2)  How   do   human   be  J 
learn? — i.e.     what     environmental     fac» 
change  people  in  what  ways  at  what  tit 
and  to  what  extent?  3)  Vl^hat  constraints  t 
imposed  on  human  development  and  learn 
by  American  Culture?  4.  What  constreil 
are  imposed  on  possible  roles  of  teacher t 
American    Culture?    Fulfills    "Foundatits 
requirement.  Credit,  300  modules. 
5080.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  EDUCATI^ 
HISTORY  OF  THE  CHILD  IN  AMERICA 
An    overview    of    the    changing    attitiB 


'ard  children  and  child-raising  in 
erica.  Examines  the  role  of  child  in 
ition  to  family,  school,  community  and 
rch;  how  changes  in  economy,  social  and 
tical  control  have  affected  our  attitudes 
ard  children,,  community  and  family: 
ory  of  various  social  institutions  and 
nplines  (i.e.,  prison,  juvenile  delinquency, 
erty-welfare,  social  reform,  etc.)  as  well 
he  history  of  wromen.  Limits  of  school  and 
ietal  reform  explored  in  an  attempt  to 
jnine  constantly  changing  view  of  child  in 

society.  Credit,  400  modules. 
i5.  FOUNDATIONS  OF  EDUCATION 
acted    problems    and    issues    such    as 
cational   aims,   societal  expectations   of 
ools,  church-state  relations, 

fessionalism,  academic  freedom, 
riculum  and  methodological  emphasis, 
an  education  and  education  innovations, 
fills  "Foundations"  requirement.  Credit, 

modules. 

0.  FOUNDATIONS  OF  EDUCATION 
uses  on  three  basic  questions  each 
:her  must  answer  if  his  or  her  teaching  is 
lave  coherence  and  direction:  1)  What  is 
1?  2)  What  ought  to  be  aims  of  education? 
Vhat  is  relationship,  if  any,  between  what 
aught  and  how  it  is  taught?  Analyzes 
ious  criticisms  leveled  at  education  today, 
1  attempts  to  put  them  into  philosophic 
spective.  Makes  concerted  effort  to 
arate  criticism  of  schools  from  criticisms 
irger  society  itself.  Fulfills  "Foundations" 
uirement.  Credit,  300  modules. 

iman  Development 

Department  of  Human  Development  is 
provisionally  affihated  with  the  School 
iucation.  The  details  of  formal  affiliation 
being  negotiated  between  the  School  of 
lation  and  the  Department  of  Human 
alopment.  For  further  information 
act  the  Academic  Affairs  Office  at  the 
lol  of  Education. 

i.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  EDUCATION: 
EDUCATION    OF    INFANTS     AND 
OLERS 

lication  of  psychological  theory  to 
ram  development,  program  components, 
ping  for  and  sequencing  of  activities; 
liods  of  developmental  stimulation, 
tion  and  evaluation  of  materials  and 
ip  management.  Examination  of 
niques  and  procedures  for  parent  in- 
j  sment  and  inservice  education.  Credit, 
I  modules. 

I).  BASIC  CONCEPTS  OF  HUMAN 
I  ELOPMENT 

I  ents  the  view  that  we  cannot  function 
I  :tively  in  our  lives  without  understanding 
!  elves;  who  we  are,  what  we  value,  what 
I  believe.  We  live  in  an  age  of  anxiety 
!  'Bcterized  by  aUenation  of  persons  from 
I  iselves,  and  from  each  other  as  well  as 
I  nature.  Presents  topics  and  exercises  to 
I  It  students  in  coming  to  know  themselves 
I  sr  so  that  they  may  start  on  the  road  to 
I  actuaUzation  maximizing  their  human 
intial.  Credit,  300  modules. 

jlish 

:  PROSE  FICTION  (C) 
ixamination  of  a  group  of  British  and 
rican  novels  of  the  19th  and  20th  cen- 
8,  concentrating  on  the  manner  in  which 


six  representative  novelists  use  the  genre  to 
express  their  view  of  reaUty.  Novels  may 
include  Jane  Austen,  Pride  and  Prejudice; 
Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre;  Mark  Twain, 
HucJt  Finn;  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald,  The  Great 
Gatsby;  William  Faulkner,  Light  in  August; 
and  Ralph  Elhson,  Invisible  Man.  One  five- 
page  paper,  a  final  exam,  and  participation 
in  class  required. 

700K.  INTRODUCTION  TO  STYLISTICS 
A  look  at  ways  in  which  a  knowledge  of 
language  structure  can  be  of  use  in  un- 
derstanding and  evaluating  literary  texts. 
Emphasis  on  the  anlysis  of  texts  (all  in 
English);  some  discussion  of  such  matters  as 
metaphor  and  discourse  structure. 
700L.  INTRODUCTION  TO  FORMAL 
STRUCTURES  IN  POETRY 
Topics  include  a  theory  of  meter  with 
illustrations  from  a  great  variety  of  poetic 
traditions  and  languages;  the  utilization  of 
syntactic  devices  in  poetry  and  the 
manipulation  of  content  elements.  The  final 
week  is  devoted  to  discussions  of  papers 
contributed  by  students  enrolled.  Credit,  2. 
700M.  LANGUAGES  OF  ORAL  POETRY 
Through  interhnear  translations  of  passages 
from  Old  EngUsh,  Serbo-Croatian,  and 
Homeric  Greek,  explores  the  strategies  by 
which  traditional  oral  singers  actualize  in 
performance  the  ritual/archetypal  underlay 
which  becomes  the  sung  tale. 

838.  CONTEMPORARY  AMERICAN  FIC- 
TION FOR  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 
Selected  works  by  the  most  recent 
generation  of  American  novehsts;  deriving 
cultural  commentary,  and  implications  for 
High  School  American  hterature  Curricula. 

Entomology 

126.  GENERAL  ENTOMOLOGY  (E) 

A     survey      of     the      insects:      structure, 

development,    evolution,    classification, 

biology,  and  control.  Formation  of  an  insect 

collection.  Three  lectures  and  two  labs  per 

week. 

Forestry  and  Wildlife  Management 

225/525.  FOREST  MENSURATION 
The  measurement  of  trees,  stands,  and  forest 
products;  field-office  practice  in  timber 
estimating  and  log  scaUng;  collection  and 
compilation  of  forest  inventory  data.  Three 
40-hour  weeks. 

French 

144.  INTERMEDIATE  FRENCH  (C) 
To  help  students  acquire  the  abiUty  to  reach 
French  fiction  with  the  aid  of  a  dictionary,  as 
well  as  to  acquaint  them  with  representative 
works  of  a  number  of  contemporary  French 
writers.    Readings   from   edited    texts   with 


363/663.  METHODS  OF  TEACHING  IN- 
TERMEDIATE AND  ADVANCED  FRENCH 
Practice  oriented.  Students  make  a  number 
of  teaching  presentations  throughout  the 
session  which  are  critiqued  by  the  class. 
Second  in  a  series  of  methods  courses  for 
teaching  French  at  the  secondary  level. 
French  362/662,  Basic  Methods,  treats  the 
teaching  of  first-year  French;  363/663  is 
concerned  with  the  intermediate  and  ad- 
vanced levels.   Students   learn  to  make   a 


variety  of  presentations,  and  to  work  with  a 
number  of  audio-visual  media  as  well. 

General  Business  and  Finance 

201.  CORPORATION  AND  FINANCE 
Corporate  financial  behavior;  appraisal  of 
factors  affecting  decision-making  regarding 
sources  and  application  of  funds;  in- 
troduction to  capital  budgeting  and  cost  of 
capital  problem.  Prerequisite,  Acctg  125  or 
permission  of  instructor. 
250.  ADMINISTRATIVE  STATISTICS 
Probability  and  statistical  distributions 
appUed  to  business  management  problems; 
application  of  Bayes'  theorem  to  sampling  for 
business  decision-making  under  uncertainty. 
260.  INTRODUCTION  TO  LAW 
The  nature,  functions  and  Umits  of  law. 
Various  theoretical  approaches  to  law  as  an 
important  institution  in  society.  Selected 
problems  of  law,  power  and  stratification 
and  the  relationship  of  law  and  values  in 
society.  Analysis  of  the  administration  of  law 
through  legislation,  administrative  agencies 
and  courts. 

270.  REAL  ESTATE  AND  URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 

Introduction  to  principles  of  urban  land  use. 
Economic,  legal,  social,  and  poUtical  factors 
that  affect  real  estate  markets,  valuation  and 
land  use. 

Geography 

155.  INTRODUCTION  TO  HUMAN 
GEOGRAPHY  (D) 

The  spatial  attributes  of  human  societies; 
population,  cultural  characteristics,  set- 
tlement, and  economic  activity.  Selected 
regional  case  studies.  2  class  hours.  1  2-hour 
laboratory  period,  and  field  trips. 

Geology 

101.  PHYSICAL  GEOLOGY  (E) 
The  nature  and  origin  of  the  landscape 
features  of  the  earth  and  their  underlying 
rocks  and  structures,  including  the  work  of 
rivers,  waves,  and  currents,  wind,  and 
glaciers;  the  role  of  earthquakes,  volcanoes, 
and  the  processes  of  mountain-building,  2 
class  hours,  1  3-hour  laboratory  period,  and 
field  trips. 

388.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  FOR  UN- 
DERGRADUATES 

By  arrangement. 

389.  FIELD  PROBLEMS 
By  arrangement. 

800.  MASTER'S  THESIS 
By  arrangement. 
900.  Ph.D.  THESIS 
By  arrangement. 

German 

110.  ELEMENTARY  GERMAN 
For  the  non-German  major  with  no  previous 
training  in  German.  Emphasis  on  un- 
derstanding and  reading.  Sequence  to  be 
followed:  110.  120,  130,  140. 
126.  ELEMENTARY  INTENSIVE  GERMAN 
For  non-German  majors:  all  four  language 
skills  are  emphasized,  primarily  reading  and 
speaking.  Introduction  to  the  cultural 
background  of  German-speaking  countries. 
Covers  the  content  of  German  110  and  120. 
Students  completing  the  course  may  qualify 
for  German  130,  132,  or  T46.  Credit,  6. 
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700    SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Directed    sludy    in    »oroe    special    area    of 
bteraiure  or  philology    Open  lo  PhD    can 
didale*  only   except  by  tpecial  permiawon 
Credit.  1-3 

History 

too    HISTORY    OF    WESTERN    THOUGHT 

AND  INSTITLTIONS  (1)  (C) 

Historical  development  of  western  European 

countries    their  ideas  and  institution* 

150  DEVELOPVIENT  OF  AMERICAN 
aVILlZATlON  HI  (C) 

A  survey  of  the  American  national  growth  to 
the  Civil  War 

151  Di-VELOPMENT  OF  AMERICAN 
aVlLIZATlON  (11)  (C) 

A  survey  of  the  American  national  growth 
from  the  Ci"l  War  to  the  present 
202/502    EARLY    MIDDLE    AGES.    300-1100 

Spread  of  Christianity:  pagan  and  early 
Christian  culture:  Germanic  kingship:  the 
Carolingian  world;  early  feudalism: 
monasticism  and  ecclesiastical  cen- 
tralization 

240  540    SOCIAL    HISTORY     OF     ELTIOPE 
SINCE  THE  FRENCH  REVOLLTION  (C) 
The  appearance,   disappearance,    rise  and 
fall   and   alteration   of   social    classes   and 

major  subclasses  during  the  period  The 
causes  and  results  of  such  developments. 

The  interrelationships  of  poUtical.  economic. 

and    social    developments:    differences    of 

social  systems 

327   627    AMERICAN     THOUGHT     AND 

CULTURE  (ID  (C)  u       u.      ^ 

The  basic  strands  of  American  thought  and 

their  reflection  in   American  culture  after 

1865. 

Industrial  Engineering 

256  556  DATA  PROCESSING  AND  IN- 
FORMATION HANDLING  SYSTEMS 
Principles  and  applications  of  data 
processing  and  electronic  computer  systems 
for  use  by  industrial  engineers  as  a 
management  tool  for  control  and  decision 
making  Prerequisite,  permission  of  in- 
structor. 

260/560.  DESIGN  OF  MAN-MACHINE 
SYSTEMS  I 

Introduction  to  principles  of  human  factors 
engineering  Anthropometric,  physiological 
and  psychological  data  sources  Data 
gathering  and  analysis  techniques  useful  to 
designers  and  industrial  engineers.  Oc- 
cupational health  and  safety  standards. 
Includes  lectures,  demonstraiions  and  ex- 
periments. Project  option. 
271/571  BASIC  PROBABILITY  FOR 
ENGLNEERS 

Probability  theory  including:  sample  spaces: 
discrete  and  continuous  random  variables: 
functions  of  random  variables:  marginal  and 
joint  probability,  density  and  cumulative 
distribution  functions:  and  moments. 
Prerequisite.  Math  165. 

Italian 

126.  INTENSIVE  ELEMENTARY  ITALL\N 
For  motivated  students  with  no  previous 
creditable  training  in  Italian.  Intensive 
training  in  all  language  skills.  Equivalent  of 
110.  120.  Credit.  6. 


Linguistics 

700k    IN  1-KODUCnON  TO  STYLISTICS 
(V-e  KnKlisli  700K) 

7001     INTRODUCTION       TO       FORMAL 
STRUCIURFJi  IN  POETRY 
ISee  Enghsh  700L)  Credit.  2 
70aM    LANGUAGES  OF  ORAL  POETRY 
ISoo  Knttlish  700MI 

Management 

no    INTRODUCTION  TO  COMPUTERS  FOR 

BUSINESS 

The    BASIC     and     FORTRAN     computer 

progriimming  languages:  use  of  the  computer 

for  business  data  processing  and  problem 

solving. 

201    PRINCIPLES  OF  MANAGEMENT 

Fundamental  principles  and  practices  of  the 

managerial  process  in  business  enterprises. 

214    PERSONNEL  MANAGEMENT 

Principle      and      policies      followed      by 

munagoment    in    recruitment,    development. 

direction,  and  control  of  personnel. 

Marketing 

201.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  MARKETING 
The  role  of  marketing  in  our  economic  and 
social  structure.  The  planning,  distribution, 
pricing  and  promotion  of  goods  and  services 
to  consumer  and  industrial  markets,  viewed 
as  internal  activities  of  the  firm,  and  as 
shaped  by  environmental  forces. 

210.  BUYER  BEHAVIOR 
Analysis  of  buyer  motivation  and  buying 
behavior.  Explanatory  theories  of  consumer 
market  behavior  and  models  of  the  decision- 
making process  for  winning  patronage. 
Prerequisite.  Mktg  201  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

222.  MARKETING  COMMUNICATIONS 
Development  of  effective  marketing  com- 
munication strategies  based  upon  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  characteristics  of 
audiences.  Conceptual  material  from 
communications  theory  applied  to  ad- 
vertising and  other  promotional  problems. 
Prerequisite.  Mktg  201  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

722.  MARKETING  MANAGEMENT 
Marketing  concepts  of  planning, 
organization,  control,  and  decision-making 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  business  executive. 
Stress  on  tools  available  for  analysis  and 
control  of  marketing  activities.  Prerequisites. 
BA  406.  411.  422.  440.  456.  and  457. 

Mathematics  and  Statistics 

100.  MATHEMATICS  IN  THE  MODERN 
WORLD  (E) 

A  cultural  presentation  of  some 
mathematical  ideas  to  demonstrate  both  the 
scientific  and  the  humanistic  value  of  the 
subject.  Open  to  math  majors  for  non-major 
elective  credit. 

101.  102.  103.  ALGEBRAIC  REVIEW. 
ANALYTIC  GEOMETRY  WITH  ELEMEN- 
TARY FUNCTIONS.  PRECALCULUS 
TRIGONOMETRY,  (respectively) 
Algebraic  Review— A  rapid  review  of 
algebraic  manipulations  and  definitions 
utilized  in  calculus.  Topics  include  common 
subsets  of  the  real  numbers:  sums,  products, 
and  quotients  of  polynomials:  factoring, 
rational     expressions:     exponents     and 


radicals:   linear   and   quadratic   equat)  jog 
radical    equations:    linear    and    quadl)|r 
inequalities:     equations     and     inequsi 
involving  absolute  values.  4  class  houn 
13  semester    Credit  I. 
Analytic   Coomolry   with   Elementary   f 
lions  — An     introduction     to     the     fum 
concept   and  analytic  geometry.  Topic 
elude    relations    and    functions:    one-t( 
functions    and    their    inverses;     Un 
quadratic,  and  other  polynomial  funct 
exponential  and  logarithmic  functions:  I 
conic    sections.    Prerequisite:    Mathem 
101  4  class  hours  for  1/3  semester.  Cretj 
Precolculus  Trigonometry  — An  introdul 
to  trigonometry  covering  those  topics  I 
sidered    absolutely    essential    for    star^ 
calculus,  including  definitions  and  grap* 
cosine,  sine,  tangent,  cotangent,  secant , 
cosecant:   essential   identities;    introduj 
triangle    trigonometry.    Prerequisite,     j 
102.  4  class  hours  for  1  /3  semester.  Creij 

110  ELEMENTARY  TECHNIQUES  | 
MATHEMATICS  (E)  ' 

Including  sets,  logic,  numbers,  couif 
functions,  and  graphs.  Credit  not  all* 
those  who  have  taken  former  course  I 
111.  Math  112.  or  any  calculus  coursi) 

115.  ELEMENTARY  LINEAR  ALGEBR; 
Designed  for  and  required  of  students  i 
School  of  Business  Administration.  1 
include  systems  of  linear  equations,  ve 
matrices,  determinants.  Markov  cl 
linear  programming,  and  the  applicat; 
these  topics  to  business  situations,  Crec 
given  after  Math  167. 

116.  CALCULUS  FOR  BUSINESS  I  (E) 
Functions,  limits,  differentiation,  an. 
plications  to  business.  Credit  given  fo: 
one  of  the  courses  116,  118,  127,  131 

137,  146,  Prerequisite,  high  school  aU 

117.  CALCULUS  FOR  BUSINESS  II  (E 
Integration,  functions  of  several  van 
and  applications  to  business.  Credit  giv 
only  one  of  the  courses  117.  119,  1321 

138.  Prerequisite,  Math  116 
1 27.  CALCULUS  FOR  THE  LIFE  AND  S( , 
SCIENCES  I  (E) 

Introduction  to  differential  and  in  i 
calculus.  Applications  to  the  life  and  < 
sciences  are  stressed.  Credit  given  f o  ( 
one  of  the  courses  116,  118,  127,  1311 
137,  146.  Prerequisites,  high  school  aljl 
analytic  geometry. 

135.  CALCULUS  I  (E) 
Introduction    to    differential    and    irll 
calculus  of  functions  of  a  single  va  i 
continuity,   deqivativas,   extreme,    i 
sketching     the     Integral,     elementar 
tegratlon  techniques.  Primarily  for  sty 
in  the  sciences.  Credit  given  for  only  |i 
the  courses  113.  116,  118,  122,  133,  13 
Prerequisites,    high    school    algebra,  (1 
geometry,     trigonometry,     and    anil 
geometry  of  lines  and  conic  sections;  oiH 
130. 

136.  CALCULUS  II  (E) 
Continuation   of   Math    135.    Limits,   ir 
derivatives,  integration  techniques,  inttl 
as  limits,    improper   integrals,    theorew 
Cauchy  and  Taylor,  infinite  series  and  ;"• 
series,  smooth  curves.  Credit  given  fo 
one  of  the  courses  117,  119,  124,  1251 
136,   154.   Prerequisite,   Math  135   or 
122,  123  taken  in  1971-72, 
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MULTIVARIATE  CALCULUS  (E) 
;tions    of    several    variables,     partial 
/atives,  multiple  integrals,  theorems  of 
!n,    Stokes,    and    Gauss.    Prerequisite, 
ll  173,  183  or  Math  132,  136,  138. 

ADVANCED  CALCULUS  I 
lentary  topology  of  the  line  and 
idean  n-space,  continuous  functions, 
lann  integration,  infinite  series  and 
3r  series.  Not  for  credit  after  Math  325. 
requisites.     Math     165,     166     or     Math 

184  and  Math  167.  Math  200  may  be  very 
ful  but  is  not  necessary. 
700.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
ridual  study  of  a  selected  problem  for 
lified  students.  By  arrangement. 

listics 

ELEMENTARY  STATISTICS 
ire  of  statistics;  description  of  data; 
ole  distribution;  statistical  theories  and 
ersion  procedures;  regression  and 
elation,  time  series.  Not  open  to  students 
have  completed  Stat  315,  Psych  241  or 
or  Soc  247. 

STATISTICS    FOR    THE    SCHOOL    OF 
NESS  ADMINISTRATION 
iduction  to  basic  principles  of  statistics 
ssary  in  the  business  world. 

:hanical  and  Aerospace 
ineering 

THERMODYNAMICS 
!W  of  classical  thermodynamics  and 
sntional  energy  conversion  systems, 
iuction  to  kinetic  theory  of  gases,  and 
tical  thermodynamics.  Selected  topics 
emical  thermodynamics. 

robiology 

BIOLOGY  OF  MICROORGANISMS  (E) 
microbial  world,  including  history, 
;ture,  growth,  ecology,  physiology, 
ogenesis,  and  microbial  genetics, 
ires  supplemented  v.rith  visual  aids. 

ic 

INTRODUCTION  TO  MUSIC  (C) 
to  all  students  not  majoring  in  music, 
ous  musical  training  not  required.  Basic 
;  materials,  principles  of  design,  and 
ral  significance  of  representative  works 
the  ninth  century  to  the  present. 

'OCA,  AFRO-AMERICAN    MUSIC    AND 

[CIANS  (C) 

tuals,  blues,  song,  jazz  and  classical 

;  of  Afro-Americans. 

PIANO  CLASS 

p  instruction  at  the  elementary  level. 

t,  1. 

)05.  MEDIEVAL  AND  RENAISSANCE 
IC  (C) 

t  and  organum  through  Renaissance 
i  and  madrigal.  Reading,  listening,  score 
■,  analysis.  For  205,  prerequisite,  Music 
md  permission  of  instructor. 

'OOB.  CHORAL  MUSIC  IN  SECONDARY 
I  lATION 

I  ems  of  voice,  choral  repertoire  for 
t  r   and   senior    high    school,    rehearsal 

iques,   organization   and   structure   of 

idary  school  choral  program. 


713.  ANALYSIS  OF  MUSIC  LITERATURE 
1600-1750  (C) 

Representative  compositions  from  each 
period.  Analysis  by  score  and  sound  of  the 
various  musical  forms  and  media. 

741.  SUPERVISION  AND  ADMINISTRATION 
OF  MUSIC  (C) 

The  function  of  the  music  supervisor,  and 
administrative  problems  in  pubhc  school. 

742.  RESEARCH  IN  MUSIC  EDUCATION  (C) 
Individual  research  projects  in  selected 
areas  of  Music  Education. 

Philosophy 

105.  INTRODUCTION  TO  PHILOSOPHY  (C) 
Some  of  the  most  important  general 
questions,  ideas,  theories,  and  methods  of 
inquiry  which  have  given  direction  to 
Western  thought. 

110.  ETHICS  (C) 

Classical  and  contemporary  theories  con- 
cerning poUcy  formation  and  the  justification 
of  personal  decisions  and  ways  of  life. 
125.  INTRODUCTION  TO  LOGIC  (C) 
The  nature  of  critical  thinking,  including  the 
functions  of  language,  the  structure  of 
deductive  arguments,  and  a  glimpse  at  in- 
ductive methods. 

203/503.  CONTINENTAL  RATIONALISM  (C) 
Representative  philosophical  texts,  writh 
concentration  on  authors  of  major  historical 
influence  such  as  Descartes,  Spinoza, 
Leibniz,  and  Pascal.  Prerequisite,  one 
semester  course  in  philosophy. 

Physical  Education  and  Exercise 
Science 

100.  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
Courses  in  sport,  dance  and  other  forms  of 
physical  activity  available  to  all  students. 
260.  INTRODUCTION  TO  SENSORIMOTOR 
TRAINING  AND  MENTAL  RETARDATION 
An  analysis  and  interpretation  of  the  sen- 
sorimotor domain  of  the  mentally  retarded 
with  practicum  exposure  to  training 
programs  for  such  a  population. 

278.  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  EXERCISE 
AppUcation  of  basic  physiological  concepts 
of  the  program  of  physical  education,  em- 
phasizing physiological  effects  and  ad- 
justments accruing  from  participation  in 
physical  activity.  Prerequisite,  Zool  135.  2 
class  hours,  one  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

666.  HISTORY  OF  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE 
SPORT 

Developments  in  sport  at  educational  in- 
stitutions from  the  age  of  unorganized  play  to 
the  present.  Prerequisite,  PE  561  or  PE  662. 
784.  SEMINAR  IN  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF 
SPORT 

Analysis  of  selected  topics  in  the  philosophy 
of  sport.  Independent  study  and  reports  with 
group  critique  of  papers.  Prerequisite,  PE 
564. 

813.  MEASUREMENT  THEORY  AND 
HUMAN  MOVEMENT  RESEARCH 
The  theory  of  the  construction  of  evaluative 
instruments  in  human  movement.  Emphasis 
on     a     critical     examination     of     existing 
measurement  devices. 
843.  NEUROMUSCULAR  FATIGUE 
Analysis  of  fatigue  and  recovery  processes  in 


gross  human  motor  activity.  Prerequisites,  Ex 
Sci  621,  742,  813,  and  Stat  561. 

Physics 

141,  INTRODUCTORY  PHYSICS  I  (E) 
Mechanics,  sound,  heat  using  trigonometry 
and  algebra,  but  no  calculus.  Intended  for 
pre-medical,  pre-dental,  pre-veterinary  and 
some  science  major  students;  biological 
appUcations.  Prerequisites,  Math  130  or 
equivalent  previously  or  concurrently. 

Political  Science 

100.  AMERICAN  POLITICS  (D) 
Introduction  to  constitutional  principles  and 
pubhc  policy  making  in  American  national 
government.    Democratic   theory,    major 
national  political  institutions,  electoral 
behavior,  and  public  pohcy  questions. 
150.  COMPARATIVE  POLITICS  (D) 
Introduction     to     political     structures, 
processes     and     comparative     national 
development    in    parhamentary,    one-party, 
and  other  poUtical  systems.  The  relationship 
of  cultural  values  to  institutions,  emphasis  on 
such  forces  of  change  as   democracy,   in- 
dustriaUzation,  and  revolution. 
201/501.  ANCIENT  AND  MEDIEVAL 
POLITICAL  THOUGHT 
Development    of   political   thought    and    its 
relation  to  cvdtural  and  institutional  growth 
from  the  time  of  the  Greeks  to  the  end  of  the 
Middle  Ages. 

254/554.  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS  [D] 
The  nation-state  system  and  conceptions  of 
national  interest  in  modern  world  politics. 
Emphasis  on  forms  and  distribution  of  power, 
making  of  foreign  policy,  and  adjusting. 
321/521.  THE  PRESIDENCY 
Constitutional  and  pohtical  aspects  of  the 
presidency  in  legislation,  administration  and 
conduct  of  foreign  and  military  affairs.  The 
President  as  party  leader.  Prerequisite,  Pol 
Sci  100  or  permission  of  instructor. 
324/624.  METROPOLITAN  POLITICS 
Problems  of  metropoUtan  areas;  actual  and 
possible    political    approaches    to    their 
solution.  Emphasis  on  the  role  of  parties,  the 
development  of  poUtical  leadership,  existing 
political   institutions,    and   pressure    group 
activity.  Prerequisite,  Pol  Sci  218  or  per- 
mission of  instructor. 

Psychology 

101.  ELEMENTARY  PSYCHOLOGY  (D) 
The  basic  approaches  and  concepts  of 
modem  psychology.  Examples  of  perception, 
conditioning,  cognitive  processes,  social 
behavior,  tests  and  measurements,  and 
personality.  The  heuristic  value  of  these 
concepts  and  approaches  in  considering 
some  of  the  problems  of  society. 
141.  PSYCHOLOGICAL  METHODS  p) 
Introduction  to  the  ways  questions  about 
behavior  are  formulated  and  then  tested 
through  experiments.  Lectures  and 
laboratory  experiences  involving  concepts 
from  many  areas  of  psychology  are  used  to 
expose  psychology  majors  to  the  procedures 
utilized  in  designing,  conducting,  and 
reporting  experiments.  Prerequisite:  Psych 
101. 

145.  STATISTICS  IN  PSYCHOLOGY 
Introduction    to    statistical    principles    and 
techniques  as  appUed  to  psychological  data. 
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230  550  PHYSIOLOGICAL  PSYCHOLOGY 
Neural  baiea  uf  behavior  current  uiuaa  in 
physiological  psychulonv.  ptychobiolugical 
invesdgationi)  uf  learning,  nenaory  procoMOs. 
motivation,  and  instinctive  behavior. 
Prerequisite*.  Psych  101  and  Zool  101  or 
permission  uf  instructor 
280/560  CHILD  BEHAVIOR  AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

Psythuloji'L'il  development  o(  the  child,  in- 
cluding language,  emotions,  intelligence, 
social  behavior,  motivation,  and  personality 
Open  to  psychology  majors  and  non-majuni 
Prerequisite.  Psych  101 
263/563  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  ADOLESCENCE 
The  development,  the  emotional,  social  and 
intellectual  adjustment  of  the  adolescent 

301/ bOl    EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY 
Psychological    facts    and    principles    of 
developmenL  learning,  and  measurement  as 
applied      to      educational      situations. 
Prerequisite.  Psych  101. 

325/625    ABNORMAL  PSYCHOLOGY 
Etiology,  symptoms  and  therapy  of  behavior 
abnormalities  including  neuroses,  psychoees. 
epilepsies,    speech    disorders,    and    mental 
deficiency.  Prerequisite.  Psych  101. 
871/872    CLINICAL  PRACTICUM 
By  arrnngomenl 

Public  Health 

123  DYNAMICS  OF  PERSONAL  AND 
COMMUNITY  HEALTH 
Development  of  understanding  and  attitudes 
relative  to  personal,  family  and  community 
health  needs.  Attention  to  mental  and 
physical  well-being,  drugs,  sexuality, 
communicable  and  chronic  diseases  and 
health  services. 

304/604.  SCHOOL  HEALTH 
Fundamental  concepts  and  skills  in 
development  of  a  comprehensive  school 
health  program.  Emphasis  on  diagnosing 
school  health  problems,  identifying  com- 
munity health  resources,  health  curriculum 
construction  and  program  evaluation  in 
school  health.  Stresses  the  meaning  of 
bringing  school  health  educators  and 
community  health  educators  together  to  plan 
health  exp>eriences  for  school  age  children 

340/640      PUBLIC  HEALTH  STATISTICS 
An    introductory    course    in    bioslatistical 
methods,   covering   the   following   topics:    1) 
graphical  methods.  2)  random  sampling,  3) 
normal  distribution.  4)  tests  of  hypotheses, 
including  single  and  two-population  tests.  5) 
confidence  intervals,  and  6]  categorical  or 
discrete  data  analysis. 
382.  SUPERVISED  FIELD  TRAINING 
A  summer  field  training  program  with  an 
official    health    agency,    approved    by    the 
Division.  Must  be  under  faculty  supervision. 

385    PROBLEMS 

Qualified    seniors    with    permission    of   the 

dep<)rtment   may   arrange    for   independent 

work  on  special  problems. 

700.  SPECIAL     PROBLEMS     IN     PUBLIC 

HEALTH 

Special  investigational  or  research  problems 

in  public  health  for  advanced  students.  The 

scope  of  the  work  may  vary  to  meet  specific 

conditions. 

702.  ADVANCED    METHODS    LN    HEALTH 

EDUCATION 


Health    education    efforts     that    have    in- 
fluuikced  rummunity  health   Individual  study, 
programming  and  research  methods. 
782    SUPERVISED    FIELD    TRAINING    (IN- 
TERNSHIP) 

For  students  majoring  in  public  health 
Significant  opportunity  fur  supervised  field 
ubsurvation  and  prufessional  experience  in 
selected  pubhc  health  agencies.  Assignments 
in  either  associate  function  or   internship 

Rhetoric 

100  RHETORIC  OF  LANGUAGE  AND 
WRITINi;  (B) 

Emphasizes  writing,  editing  and  rewriting  to 
attain  clarity  in  the  use  of  words,  syntax  and 
urgunization  Develops  skill  in  using  various 
kinds  uf  definitions  as  writing  structures  and 
tools  of  inquiry 

110.  RHETORIC  OF  LANGUAGE  AND 
SPEAKING  (B) 

Designed  to  improve  students'  skills  in  in- 
terpersonal and  public  communications 
situations.  Selection,  arrangement  and 
development  of  ideas  and  materials  for 
communication. 

Slavic    Languages    and    Literature 

780.  SEMINAR;  STRUCTURE  OF  SLAVIC 
Selected  problems  in  the  structure  of  con- 
temporary Russian  and  Polish  (and  perhaps 
other  Slavic  languages).  Prerequisite: 
knowledge  of  a  Slavic  language  or  per- 
mission of  instructor. 

Sociology 

101.  INTRODUCTION  TO  SOCIOLOGY  (D) 
The  fundamental  terminology  of  sociology 
and  intensive  discussion  of  selected  topics 
from  a  sociological  point  of  view. 
251.  URBAN  SOCIOLOGY  (D) 
A  comparative  analysis  of  cities  and  of 
urbanization  with  special  reference  to 
demographic  characteristics  of  urban 
populations,  urban  ecology,  and  urban  social 
structure. 

256.  RACE  RELATIONS  (D) 
The  social,  economic  and  political  aspects  of 
racial  and  ethnic   problems  in   the   United 
States,  plus  briefer  consideration  of  similar 
problems  in  Africa  and  Asia. 

260.  SOCIETY  AND  THE  INDIVIDUAL  [D) 
Sociological  social  psychology,  examining 
individual  and  group  behavior  in  the  context 
of  structured  social  arrangements.  Topics 
include  socialization,  motivation,  the  social 
control  of  behavior,  attitudes  and  behavior, 
the  self-concept,  and  some  aspects  of 
collective  behavior.  Materials  drawn  from  a 
variety  of  perspectives,  ranging  from 
behavioral  social  psychology  and  field  theory 
to  symbolic  interaction  and 

ethnomethodology. 
275.  SOCIAL  PROBLEMS  (D) 
The  distribution  and  interrelationships 
among  some  types  of  deviance  and 
disorganization:  crime,  mental  disorders, 
addiction,  suicide,  family  tension.  Theories  of 
causation:  research  projects. 

Spanish 

no    ELE.MENTARY  SPANISH 
For  students   with    no   previous   creditable 
training   in   Spanish.    Intensive   practice   in 
language  skills. 


130    INTERMEDIATE  SPANISH 

Fur    upporclassmen    who    have    complst 

Spanish  110-120.  and  freshmen  and  trans< 

students     found     qualified     by     placemi 

examinations.    Training    in    language    sk 

with     emphasis     on      speaking      and     i 

derstanding:     readings     in     cultural     a 

literary  texts. 

315/615.  SPANISH    LITERATURE   TO    1! 

Poomo   de   mio   Cid.   Libro   de   buen   am 

Coloslinu  and  other  selected  texts. 

Related  Courses  in  the  BlUngual-Bicultu 
Institute  { 

The  following  courses  related  to  Spanish  i 
offered  as  part  of  the  Bilingual-Bicultu 
Institute. 

290A/700A.  SOCIOLINGUISTIC  ASPK 
OF  BILINGUALISM  (C) 
Bihngualism  in  its  social  context  as  ds* 
mined  by  cultural  and  poUtical  constral 
and  including  a  survey  of  language 
language  encounter  processes.  Emphasis 
inner-citv  ethnic  nuclei.  Taught  in  Engl 
knowledge  of  Spanish  required. 

290B/700B.  CASE  GRAMMAR  THEORY  A 
SPANISH 

The   evolution   of  case    grammar    and 
analysis  of  Spanish  deep  structure  in  te 
of  a  more  modem  theory  of  case  gramma 
provided  by  the  insights  of  Chafe,  Ander 
Cook  and  Aid.  Taught  in  English:  knowle 
of  Spanish  required. 
290C/700C.  DIALECTOLOGY  OF 
AMERICAN  SPANISH 
The    dialects    of    Spanish    spoken    in 
Western  Hemisphere,  including  those  oi 
Hispanic    minorities    in    the    U.S.    Stud 
expected    to    do    research    or    field    w 
Taught   in   Spanish;    knowledge   of   Em 
required. 

126.  ELEMENTARY  PORTUGUESE- 
INTENSIVE 

Emphasis  on  the  oral  aspect.  Designe' 
allow  completion  of  Portuguese  110  and  I 
in  one  semester.  10  class  hours.  Credi<  I 

Theatre 

1 1 5.   INTRODUCTION  TO  THEATRE  (C) 
Introduction   to  the   art   of  the   theatr 
survey  of  aesthetics,  elements,  forms, 
contributing  artists:  its  influences  and  p  i 
in  our  culture. 

Zoology 

101.  INTRODUCTORY  ZOOLOGY  (E) 
Principles  of  zoology  including  cell  strut  i 
and  metabolism,  heredity,  developna 
behavior,  evolution,  ecology,  and  t 
anatomy  and  psychology  of  the  major  gr  I 
in  the  animal  kingdom.  Background  ,i 
understanding  current  biological  probl  3 
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COURSES 


I  COURSE  SCHEDULE 
SEC  NUMBER 


•C-0-O-N-T-I-N-G 


TITLE 
MEETING  TIMES 


CCRE  CR 
BLCG  ROCft 


TG   1^0 

IM 

2M 

TG   130 

IM 

211 
IM 

220 
IM 

221 
IM 

370 
IM 


TG 


TG 


TG 


TG 


INTRO  FINAN  ACCTG 
300028  MTUhThF  7.45 
300040  MTUhTHF  10.15 

INTRC  TC  MGRL  ACCTG 
300317  MTUkiTFF  7.45 

BUS  INFO  SYSTEMS 
300589  HTUWTHF  9.00 

FINAN  RPTG  I 
300856  MTUkiThF  10.15 

FINAN  RPTG  II 
301127  KTUhTH  8.50-10.05 
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HERT 

FERT 

HERT 

HERT 

hERT 

FERT 
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IM 
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IM 
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IM 
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IM 

370 
IM 
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INTRC  PHYSICAL  ANTH 
301933  MTUhTHF  10.15       fACh 

INTRC  CULTURAL  ANTH       0 
302204  MTUfcTFF  9.00        t'ACH 

CONN  VALLEY  RESEARCH 
302476  MTUhTHF  1.00       fACH 

N  AME8  INDIANS  C 

302743  MTUWTHF  11.30       MACH 

FLO  CRSE  IN  CLT  ANTH 
SPEC  SESS.  6/10  -  8/3  hEST  INO 
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SCR 
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SCR 
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ART     520      PAINTING  I 

IM  10«>527  MTUhTHF  2.00-4.15 
ART     524      PAINTING  III 

IM  3C6799  MTUhTHF  2.00-4.15 
ART     542      PfilNTMAKING-INTAG  I 

iM  307060  MTUh  7.45-10.00 
THF  7.45-10.00 
ART     580      CERAMICS  I 

IM  307S37  MTUh  10.15-12.30 
THF  10.15-12.30 
ART     5U7      MCt>  ART  18fl0-PRESENT 

IM  307604  MTUhTHF  I. 00 
ART     640      PR1NTMAKIN6-INT  II 

IM  307876  MTUh  7.45-10.00 
THF  7.45-10.00 
ART     700      SPECIAL  PRCBLEHS 

IM  308147  ev  ARRGT 
ART     701      SP  PRCB-PAINTING 

IM  308414  BY  ARRGT 
ART     702      SP  FRCB-PRINTMAKING 

IM  308686  BY  ARRGT 
ART     703      SP  FRCB-SCULPTURE 

IM  308953  BY  ARRGT 
ART     705      SP  PRCB-CRAhING 

IM  309224  BY  ARRGT 
ART     706      SP  FfiCB-ART  HISTORY 

IM  309496  BY  ARRGT 
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ASTRON  100 

LEC  IM 

LAB  IM 

2M 

3M 


EXPLCRING  UNIVERSE 
309763  MTUhTHF  9.00 
309868  TU  21.00-22.30 
3CS880  h  21.00-22.30 
309907  TH  21.00-22.30 


B-I-O-C-H-E-M-I-S-T-R-Y 


BIUCHM  220 
IM 

BIOCHM  520 
IM 


ELEMENTARY  BIOCHM 
310176  KTUhTHF  9.00 

ELEMENTARY  BIOCHM 
310443  MTUhTHF  9.00 
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BART 


MUNX 
MUNX 
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BART 
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SCR 
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209 
209 
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1-12 
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E 

3CR 
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HAS 
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HAS 
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i 

SCR 

ThRl 

103 

SCR 

THRl 

103 

100      BASIC  DRAhING  C  SCR 

IM     303553  MTUh  7.45-10.00  BART  225 

THF  7.45-10.00  BART  225 

117      INTRC  TC  VISUAL  ARTS  C  SCR 

IM     303820  MTUhTHF  11.30  HERT  227 

120      BASIC  OesSIGN  I  C  SCR 

IM     304096  MTUh^lO. 15-12. 30  BART  221 

THF  10.15-12.30  BART  221 

220      PAINTING  t  C  3CR 

IM     304363  MTUhTHF  2.00-4.15  CLRK  202 

224      PAINTING  III  SCR 
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242      PRINTMAKING-INTAG  I  C  SCR 
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THF  7.45-10.00  BART  209 

280      CERAMICS  I  C  SCR 
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THF  7.45-10.00  BART  209 

385      SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  1-6 
IM     305989  BY  ARRGT 

366      SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  1-6 
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IM  Jl«Jle6  lUlH  l.OO-i.30      hE«T   11' 

Ok^  ChEH  E     4Cft  COMSTt  2ttV       UfcAf^  (.  hARO  Lf     HR^O              Jl 

JUi^O  HIt»lhf  V.OO  CCES   PET             IM  Ji94i33  HTUwTHf  11.30       hERT   11' 

J11625  rulh  l.C0-3.lb  GCES    5*  COMSTU  359      PcLllICAL  COHMLNurN            3' 

LtN  LHtc  JSCI)  E    3Cfr           IM  ilSTCO  Mh  1.CC-J.30        hErtI   II 

ilit^l    MKiilhr  10. lb  oCfcS   PET  CCMSTt  iOi               SPECIAL  t-RCBLtf<S                1- 

JllS".*;  Hh  1.00-J.15  GCES    i*              IM  31SS72  BY  AKRGI 

CEN  ChEH  (SCI)  E    3CR  ClMSTO  b/b              fASS  HEC  IN  SOCIETY            3p 

JU«;ti3  MTUfcThf  11.30  GCfcS   PET            IM  3202<.6  lOTH  1.00-3.30      hERT   11 

31/368  IuTm  1.00-3.15  GOES    5f  COMSTU  5BV      OEAF  t.  HARD  LP  HRNO            3 

CRCANIC  CHEMISTRY  E    3CR            IM  320513  MTUhThF  11.30       h£RT   11 

i^^tii    HTOfcThf  <S.CO  ThRl   101  CCMSTC  65S      PLLlTICAL  CCMMlNCTN            3 

ChiiAMC  LhE*"  LAtJ  ICR            iH  320/O5  «>.  1.C0-J.3U        ►■ERT   11 

31*S02  nt,    l.CC-^.30  UHl  IbC?  COMSTO  700      SPECIAL  PHCBLEf'S               1 

LkGAML  (NCN-HAJl  t    3CP            IM  321056  EY  AHRGT 

jl317o  ►•TtliThf  i0.15  IWRl   101  COMSTU  715      CKCTNG  fLRENSC  PRGM            3 

LKGAMC  LAB  (NCNMAJ)  ICR            IM  321323  HTUhThfS  8.00-5.00  hERT   ^* 

jlJSi5  TuTh  1.00-*. JO  TuHl  1507  COMSTU  786      StLRCL  CMC  IN  OSRDRll           3 

SPECIAL  PRCELENS  1-6            iM  J/:15S5  MlUhlhf  10.15       l-ERI   11 
J137U  tY  ARRCT 

CrtOAMC  ChfcP  3CR 

313S8'.  MTUoTmP  10.15  InRl   101  e-q-o-^-q-M- I-C-S 

lHG  ChEM  lab  ICR 

31*255  TUTh  l.C0-<i.30  TuHl  1507  ECUN    103      IMRC  TC  MICRQECON 

SPECIAL  PKCBLEfS  1-3            IM  3i:ldt2  f-TUoThf  9.00 

31*522  BY  ARRoT  ECCN    10*       INTKC  TC  MACHOEClIN 

MASTEKi  ThESli  1-10           iH  ^^2133  fTUhlHF  10.15 

3l*7S*  EY  AHROI  fcCUN    203       INTERMtC  HICRCEC  TH 

Pm  L  CISSERTATIlK  1-15          IM  3^2*00  MTUhTt-F  9.00 

315065  BY  ARRGT  tCON    20*      l^TtR^'tD  HACPGEC  J h 


CHEM 

110 

LEC 

IM 

LAe 

IM 

CMEM 

1  U 

LkL 

IM 

LAD 

IM 

ChcM 

112 

LEC 

IM 

LAb 

IM 

ChEM 

160 

IM 

CMEM 

162 

IM 

CMCM 

262 

IM 

ChcM 

26* 

IM 

ChcM 

365 

IM 

LhEM 

5o2 

IM 

ChEM 

56* 

IM 

CHEM 

700 

IM 

ChtM 

oOO 

IM 

Ln£M 

900 

IM 

IM     3226/2  MTUWTHF  10.15 


c 

3 

hERT 

11 

0 

3 

hERT 

11 

C 

J 

hERT 

U 

C 

hERT 

IC 

C-H-l-N-E-S-E 


E-D-U-C-A-T-I-C-N 


LhlNSE  2901,      INTtNS  IMcRMEC  ChIN  8CR 

IM     315332  ►'TUnThF  9.00-12.00  hERT   20*      ttUC    386      SPECIAL  PBCBLtMS 

MTL»ThF  l.GO        HERT   20*      j-^  APPLICATION  PLEASE  LIST  ECUCAT  ION  FOUR  DIG) 

LEARNING  EXPERIENCE  (LEX)  NLCBER  hhlCH  IS  SlAl 
UNDER  ThE  ECUCATIGN  COURSE  DESCRIPTION  SECTIOr 
EOUC    t86      SPECIAL  PRCBLE^'S  J 

SEE  CG^'^'E^T  under  ECUC  t86 

ECUC    900      ED  CISStKTATICN  1 

^CB  IM     323*82  EY  ARRGT 

GRES   ^03 
ORES   208 

GRES   206  E-N-G-L-I-S-h 
CKES   208 

GRES   2C8  ENGL    363      PrlCSE  FICTILN 

<,CK  IM     32375S  HTUhTHF  10.15       hERT   2(, 

GRES   203  tKGL    700K     INTPC  SIYLlbTICS 

3CR  IH     32*020  MTH  2.30-5.15 

GRES   203  ENGL    700L     INTkC  FORM  ST  POET 

1-6  SPECIAL  SESSION,  MEETS 

16     32'.2S2  TUF  l.0O-3.*5 

*CB  ENGL    700M     LANG  CF  ORAL  POET 
ORES   203  IM     32*569  MTUThF  1.00-2.15 

GRES   20t  ENGL    838      SEM  INAft- AHbR I  CAN  LIT 
GRES   208  1"     32*036  MTUxThF  10.15 

GRES   208 
GRES   208 

*CR  E-N-T-O-M-C-L-O-G-Y 

CRES   203 

3QR  EM  126      GENERAL  EMCfOLCGY  E 

GKES   203  CEC  IM  32si07  MWF  10.15  FERN 

l_t,  LAB  IM  325202  MW  l.CC-*.30  FERN 


C-C-M-P-G-T 

-E-R   4-N-C 

I-N-F- 

C-R-M 

-A-T-I-C-N   S-C-I 

COINS 

122 

INTR  PRb  SCLV  h/COMP 

LEG 

IM 

3156C9  MTUhThF  9.00 

LAB 

IM 

31i7C*  »«  1C.15 

2M 

3l37^c  TG  10.13 

3M 

3157*8  *.  10.15 

*M 

31576C  Th  IC.IS 

COINS 

201 

ASSc^'BLY  LANo  PhOGKM 

IM 

31tC31  MTuxThF  10.15 

COINS 

260 

LING  t  AUTOMATA 

IM 

316308  MTUHThF  1.00 

COINS 

3E5 

SPECIAL  PRCBLfcHS 

IM 

31o570  EY  ARKGT 

COINS 

'>^^ 

INTR  PRE  SCLV  ii/COM 

LEC 

IM 

3loe*7  MTUfclhF  9. CO 

LAB 

IM 

3169*2  M  IC.15 

2M 

21cS6*  Tg  1C.15 

3M 

316986  n  10.15 

*M 

317007  Th  1C.15 

CCINS 

301 

AiSEfBLY  LANG  PKOGRP 

IH 

317279  flGi.ThF  10.15 

COINS 

560 

LINO  t  AoTCMATA 

IM 

3175*0  MTG»ThF  1.00 

COINS 

7J0 

SPElIAl  PRCcLtPS 

IM 

317613  CY  AkRGT 

CCINS 

701 

AGV  COINS  TOPICS 

IM 

3loCe9  BY  ARRGT 

CCINS 

790 

StM  INAR 

IM 

31o35fc  BY  ARRGT 

COINS 

900 

CCCTORAL  GISSEBTATN 

IM 

3ld623  EY  ARRGT 

hERT 

2( 

7/22  - 

8/ 

hERT 

21 

hERT 

2 

hERT 

1  ' 

tCR 


E-X-E-R-C-I-S-E   S-C-I-E-N-C-E 

tXCiCl  260      SNSRHTR  TRNG/MTL  RET 

IM  325*7*  CTUhThF  10.15 

EXGSCI  27d      EXERCISE  PHYSIOLOGY 

LEC  IM  3.:57*1  MTuwThF  9.00 

LAB  IM  3256*6  BY  ARRGT 


PT  COURSE  SCHEDULE 
SEC  NUMBER 


TITLE 

MEETING  TIMES 


CORE  CR 
BLCG  RCCH 


CSCI  81i      MSRMT  THRY  IN  RESRCh 

IM  326117  MTUhTHF  9.00        BCYO 

CSCI  843      NEURCMUSCULylR  FATIGU 

IM  326389  MTUhTHF  10.15       BOVC 


3CR 

0 
3CR 
249 


3-R-E-S-T-R-V 


<EST  22S 


iC 
EST  525 


MENSLRATICN  3CR 

SPECI/>L  SESSION,  MEETS  6/3  -  6/21 

326656  fTUhThF  8.00-5.30   FCLC   312 

MENSURATION  3CR 

SPECIAL  SESSION,  MEETS  6/3  -  6/21 

326923  MTUkiThF  8.00-5.30   FCLD   312  ' 


;-E-N-C-H 

\NCh  144 

IM 
iNCH  363 

IM 
NCH  663 

IM 


INTERM  FRENCH 
327199  MTUUTFF  9.00 

ACVANCED  METhCCS 
327466  MTUhTHF  10.15 

ACVANCEC  METHODS 
327733  MTUhThF  10.15 


C    3CR 
HERT   102 

3CR 
HERT   111 

3CR 
HERT   111 


-N-E-R-A-L   6-U-S-I-N-E-S-S   F-I-N-A-N-C-E 

FIN  201      CCRPCRATICN  FINANCE  3CP 

IM     328004  MTUhTHF  9.00        HERT   207 


-N-E-R-A-L   B-U-S-I-N-E-S-S 
-N-A-G-E-M-E-N-T 


BUS  250 

ADMINISTRATIVE  STAT 

3CR 

IM 

328276  MTLhTHF  I. 00 

HERT 

207 

BUS  260 

INTfiC  TC  LAk* 

3CR 

IM 

328543  MTUhTHF  7.45 

HERT 

207 

BUS  270 

REAL  ESTATE 

3CR 

IM 

328810  MTUhTHF  7.45 

HERT 

206 

i-0-G-R-A-P-H-Y 


155 

IM 


INTRC  TC  HUMAN  GEQG 
32908O  MTthTHF  11.30 


D    3CR 
^'CR4   161 


H-I-S-T-O-R-Y 

HIST    100  h£ST  THOT/INSTIT 

IM  331615  MTUWTHF  10.15 

HIST    150  DEV  AMER  CIV  TO  1676 

IM  331867  MTUhThF  9. CO 

HIST    151  DEV  AMER  CIV  1876  CN 

IM  332158  MTUWTHF  11.30 

HIST    202  ERLY  MIC  AG  300-1100 

IM  3324^5  MTUt»THF  10.15 

HIST    240  EUR  SOC  HIST  FN  1789 

IM  332697  MTUhTHF  9.00 

HIST    328  US  CONST  HIST  I 

IM  232964  MTUWTHF  11.30 

HIST    502  ERLY  MIC  AG  30C-110C 

IM  333235  MTUwTHf  10.15 

HIST    540  EURC  SCC  FROM  1789 

IM  333502  MTLhTHF  9, CO 

HIST    628  US  CCNST  HIST  I 

IM  333774  MTUhTHF  11.30 


c 

3CR 

HERT 

206 

C 

3Cfi 

HERT 

206 

C 

3CR 

HERT 

210 

C 

3CR 

HERT 

210 

C 

3CR 

HERT 

210 

C 

3CR 

HERT 

206 

3CR 

HERT 

210 

3CR 

HERT 

210 

3CR 

HERT 

206 

1-N-D-U-S-T   E-N-G-I-N 


C-P   R-E-S-E-A-R-C-H 


-C5-L-0-G-Y 


I  E     256  DATA  PR  6  I^FO  HAND 

IM  334045    MTUViTHF    9.00 

I    £             260  DES    MAN-MACH    SYS    I 

IM  334312  MTUWTHF  10.15 

IE     271  ■  BASIC  PBCe  FCR  ENGRS 

IM  334584  MTUhTHF  11.30 

I  E     556  DATA  PR  L     INFC  HAND 

IM  334851  MTUhTHF  9.00 

I  E     560  C£S  MAN-MACH  SYS  I 

IM  335122  MTUhTHF  10.15 

I  E     571  BASIC  PRCB  FOR  ENGRS 

IM  335394  MTUWTHF  11.30 


I-T-A-L-I-A-N 

ITAL    126      INTENS  ELEM  ITALIAN 
IM     335661  MTUWTHF  7.45 
MTUWTHF  10.15 

L-l-N-G-U-l-S-T-l-C-S 

LING  7C0K      INTRO  STYLISTICS     3 
SEE  ENGL  7CCK 

LINb  700L     INTRC  FORK  ST  PCtT 
SEE  ENGL  700L 

LING  7CCM     LANG  CF  ORAL  PCET     3 
SEE  ENGL  700M 


HERT 


HERT 
HERT 


3CR 
224 

3CR 
211 

3CR 
211 

3CR 
224 

3CR 
211 

3CR 
211 


6CR 

108 

loe 


101      PHYSICAL  GEOLOGY 

zC    IM  329353  MWF  9.00 

^B  IM  329458  TUTH  1.00-4.30 

388  SPEC  PR-UNCERGRAC 
IM  329725  EY  ARRGT 

389  FIELD  PROBLEMS 
IM  329997  EY  ARRGT 

800      MASTERS  THESIS 

IM  330261  BY  ARRGT 

900      PH  C  DISSERTATION 

IM  330538  EY  ARRGT 


R-H-A-N 

AN  110      ELEM  GERMAN 

IM  330805  MTUhTHF  1.00 

AN  126      INTENS  ELEM  GERMAN 

IM  331071  MTUh  10. 15-12. 3C 
THF  10.15-12.30 

AN  700      SPECIAL  PRCBLEKS 

IM  331348  EY  ARRGT 


E 

3CR 

M0R4 

161 

H-E-C- 

-H   6 

fCR4 

161 

1-6 

M£A  E 

144 
IM- 

2-6 

MGA  E 

2C5 

IM 

1-10 

MfiA  t 

702 

IM 

1-15 

3CR 

HERT 

114 

6CR 

HERT 

117 

HERT 

117 

1-3 

E-N-G-I-N 

3Cfi 

HERT 

209 

3CR 

HERT 

209 

3CR 

HERT 

211 

A-E-R-0 S-P-A-C-E 

MECHANICS  I 
335938  MTUWTHF  9.00 

FLUIt  MECHANICS 
336209  MTUWTHF  10.15 

THERMODYNAMICS 
336471  MTUWTHF  9.00 


M-A-T-H-E-M-A-T-I-C-S 

MATH    100      MATH  IN  MOC  WORLD  E    3CR 

IM     336748  MTUWTHF  7.45        GRES   201 
MATH    101      ALGEBRAIC  REVIEW  ICR 

MATH  101,102,  ANC  103  ARE  SEPARATE  1  CREDIT 
COURSES.  EACH  WILL  BE  GIVEN  FCR  CNE-THIRD  OF  THE 
SUMMER  SESSION.  STUDENTS  fAY  PRE-REGISTER  FCR  ONE 
OF  THE  FOLLOWING  COMBINATIONS  ANC  NO  OTHER 

101,  102  AND  103 

101  AND  102 

101 


OEPT    CCUhSe    SCHtCULfc 
SEC    KUHbEA 


HUE 
MEETlKb    TIMES 


CCRE    CM 
liLCC   RCCI> 


M*T»-     102    ANli    ICJ    AAE    LISTED    AS    fEETINC    ttV    AAftCT. 
auT     mUl    HeET    AI     THE    SAME    TlMt    ANC    IN    THE     SAME 
riCLf    Ai    HATh    101. 


IM  3j;01<>    MTLfclHF     10.15 
MATH           l^i^  ANAL     CECM/tLEM     FUNC 

Stt    CL^iHENT     LNCEH    HATh 

IM  iilitil     ev     ARRCI 
•*AIri           lOj  PkEcAlC     ThIo 

SEE    tUf-HtM    LNOtK    t'ATh 

in  iilibU     ft     AARul 
-Atrl           110  ELtt-     TfcC^     HATh 

2H  33/0^/    KlonlHf     10.1b 
MATH          lis  ELE^    LIS    ALG 

IM  JJbllt)    MluiiThf     9.00 

iH  ^^okiO  ^tlhThf   11.30 

HATH    llo       ocilNESS  CALL  1 

IH  iifCl    MIlkT^F  10.15 
MATH    117       bLblNtSS  CAlC  11 

IM  J3<!07s  HiLhIhF  11. JC 
MAIM    l^J  CALL  LIFE-SOC  SCI  I 

IH  3J6S16  ><TL«>ThF  11.30 
fAlH    13S       CALCLLUS  I 

IM  33S217  HIUhThF  "J.OO 
MATH    lo^       >'LLT1vAm  CALCLLLS 

IM  33S'ie>»  MTot>T>-F  9. CO 
MAlH    ^25      AtvASCeC  CAlC  1 

IM  33S7S6  MTonThF  10.15 
MATH    363       SPECIAL  PHCeLtKS 

IM  3<iOC2J  tY  ApaCT 
fATH     523       ALVANCEC  CALC   I 

IM  3^02'»2  MTUhTHF  10.15 
MATH    7J0      SPECIAL  PRCdLfcf'S 

IM  3SC56S  tV  AArtCI 

M-A-N-A-G-e-P-E-N-T 

Mor  no  ISTHL     BlS    LLMP 

IM  3<iOd3C    MTL^<I^F    9. CO 

^m  3<i0d5t>    ^'^Ju^>^^■f    1.00 

MUT  201  PrtlNClPLtS    CF    PuT 

IM  J<ill29    HTonTFF    9.00 

2M  3<iH^l    PTOiiThF     10.15 

"uT  21^  PfckSCNNcL    MANAGEMENT 

IM  J'ii'flU    MTUhTHF     11.30 


M-I-C-R-C-8-l-C-L-C-G-V 


MItillC    1*0 
IM 


BICL    CF    MICRlCRGNSPS 
3<ilcti0    MTtwTMF    9.00 


M-A-R-K-E-T-I-N-G 

HKTG    201       foNL  CF  HKTG 

IH  3*1957  PTghTHF  9.00 

^M  3*1979  MTcxTHF  11.30 

PKlG    210      6CYt«  BEHAVIOR 

IP  J<i22*0  PTCfcThF  11.30 

MKTG     4.i^  PHTG  CCPMGMCATIONi 

l".  J*2517  MTUxTHF  1C.15 


PCSIC   101       APPRtCIATICN-IMRC 

IM  3*27b9  PTCxTHF  9. CO 
MUSIC   ICtt       A-A  MlSIC  t  MUSICIAN 

IM  3*3050  MIUhThF  10.15 
MCSIC   120      PIANC  CLASS 

IM  3*Jj27  PTGnThF  10.15 
MUSIC   205       GCThlC  f.  RENAISSANCE 

IM  3*3599  ev  ARRGT 
MUSIC   ^*3      CHCRAL  PCS  StC  EC 

IM  3*3B66  MTUWTMF  11.30 


ORES 


£ 
GRES 
GKES 

E 
GRES 
GKES 

E 
GRES 

E 
GRES 

E 
CRES 

E 
GRES 

E 
GRES 

E 
GRES 


GRES 


2C1 
ICR 


3CR 
311 
210 

3CR 
201 
201 

3CR 
311 

3CP 
210 

3CR 
311 

3CR 
210 

3CR 
311 

3CR 
3*9 

l-t 

3CR 
J*9 
1-6 


3CP 

hERT 

225 

PERT 

22i 

3CP 

PtRT 

217 

FERI 

225 

3CP 

PERT 

225 

E 
PCR* 


FEKT 
hERT 


PERT 
PERT 


C 
FERT 

C 
PERT 

CHAP 

P08 

CCTG 


3CR 
201 


3CR 
117 
217 

3CR 
209 

3CR 
217 


3CR 
^27 

3CR 
227 

iCR 

e 

3CR 
lb 

3CR 


MUSIC   505      CCThIC  C  RENAISSANCE 

IH  3**137  ev  ARRGT 
MUSIC   700A     AFKC-AM  MCSCMUSICIAN 

IM  3***0*  PTUoTHF  10.15 
MuSIC   7006     CHCHAL  MlS/SECLNC  EC 

IM  3**e7b  MTU«ilPF  11.30 
MUSIC   7lJ       MUS  LIT  1600-1750 

IM  3**9*3  BY  ARRGT 
MUbIC   7*1       bUPkV  t  ACMIN  CF  MUS 

IM  3*5^1*  MTUhTFF  7.*J 
HUilC   7*2      kESEAKCP  IN  MLS  EC 

IM  3*5*«J6  PTU«ThF  9.00 


pce 


P-M-Y-S   E-D- 
P  t 


S-C-M-0-O-L   0-f 


G02      INTER  ShIM 

IM  3*5753  MTUhTHF  2.15 
P  £      G20       BALLET   I 

IM  i*oO^*  PTCkTFF  9.00 
P  E     G*5      BCML  I 

IM  3*6296  MTU»TPF  2.15 
P  E     Gib      GULF 

IM  3*65o3  MTUxTFF  J. 30 
P  E     G67      TENNIS  I 

IM  J*6e30  PTCkTHF  7.*5 
P  b     066      SChtCLGfc  SPORT  HIST 

IM  3*7101  MTLkTHF  2.15 
P  E     700      SPECIAL  PHCBLEMS 

IM  3*7J73  tY  ARRGT 
P  E     700A     SEM  IN  PHIL  CF  SPRCT 

IP  3*76*0  MIUhTPF  10.15 


P-h-  1-L-C-S-C-P-H-Y 

PHlL    105      INTRC  TC  PHIL 

IM  3*7917  MTUhTHF  11.30 

2M  3*7939  MTuhTFF  1.00 

PHIL     110       ETHICS 

IM  3*b200  PTUhTPF  2.15 

PHIL    U5      INTkC  TC  LOGIC 

IM  3*u*72  MTCWTFF  3.30 

PFIL    203       CLNTINENTAL  RATNLISP 

IM  3*87*9  PTGhlHF  10. lb 

PhlL     303       CUMINENTAL  RAINLISP 

IM  3*9010  PTChTFF  10.15 


P-H-Y-S-I-C-S 

PHYSIC  1*1       INTRC  PHYSICS  I 

LEC  IM  3*92t2  MTCkTFF  9.00 

LAb  IM  3*93b7  PTUVi  10.15 

P-0-L-l-T-l-C-A-L   S-C-I-E-N-C-E 

PCLSCl  100      APERICAN  FlLITICS 

IM  3*965*  PTUhTHF  10.15 
POLSCI  150      CCPPAkATIVE  PCLITICS 

IM  3*9921  PTUV>TFF  9.00 
FCLSCI  201      ANCIENT  PCL  ThCUGhT 

IM  350190  MTChTHF  10.15 
POLSCI  25*       INTtRNTL  HELATICNS 

IM  350*67  MTUhlHF  11.30 
PCLSCl  321      APERICAN  PRESICfcNCY 

IM  35073*  PTCkiThF  9.00 
PULSCI  n't  PtTrCPCLl  TAiN  POLS 

IM  351005  PTCV»TFF  11.30 
PCLSCl  385      SPECIAL  PRCBLEMS 

IM  351277  EY  ARRGT 
POLSCI  501      ANCIENT  PCL  THCUGHT 

IM  3515**  MTUwTFF  10.15 
POLSCI  55*      INTERNTL  RELATICNS 

IM  jSlfail  PTLhTHF  11.30 
PCLSCl  621      AMERICAN  PRESIDENCY 

IM  352067  PTChTFF  9.00 
POLSCI  62*      PETRCPCLITAN  POLS 
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The  Undergraduate  Catalog  of  ihe  Univers>ty  of  Massachu- 
sells  al  Amherst  consists  of  the  Course  and  Faculty  Directory 
and  the  General  Information  Bulletin.  All  students  are 
responsible  for  observing  the  rules  and  regulations  thus 
published,  as  well  as  those  published  in  Lnivcrsily  Directions. 
The  University  reserves,  for  itself  and  its  departments,  the 
right  to  change  its  announcements  or  regulations  whenever 
such  action  is  deemed  appropriate  or  necessary. 

II  IS  the  policy  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts  that  any 
and  all  acceptance  of  students  for  admission  be  without 
regard  to  sex.  creed,  race,  color,  or  national  origin. 
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The  University  Undergraduate  Catalog  for  the  1974-73 
academic  year  is  part  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Tenth 
Annual  Report  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts  and  as 
such  is  Part  II  of  Public  Document  31.  Section  8,  Chapter 
75.  of  the  General  Uws  of  Massachusetts. 
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The  Board  of  Trustees 


A  Message  from  the  Chancellor 


Organization  of  1974  Term  Expires 

Robert  M.  Abrams  of  Holyoke  1977 

Bruce  R.  Carlson  of  Williomstown  1980 

Mrs.  Catherine  Forbes  Clark  of  Dorchester  1980 

Edmund  J.  Croce  of  Worcester  1977 

Robert  D.  Gordon  of  Lincoln  1978 

John  W.  Haigis,  Jr.  of  Greenfield  1975 

Joseph  P.  Healey  of  Arlington  1977 

Mrs.  Eliot  S.  Knowles  of  South  Dartmouth  1975 

George  L.  Pumphret  of  Dorchester  1974 

Gavin  D.  Robertson  of  Worcester  1979 

Mrs.  George  R.  Rowland  of  Osterville  1979 

Richard  Savini '75  of  Amherst  1975 

Alan  Shaler  of  Easlhampton  1977 

Mrs.  Erline  Shearer  of  Boston  1978 

Ms.  Muriel  S.  Snowden  of  fioxbury  1976 

Robert  J.  Spiller  of  Winchester  1981 

Kathryn  Steed  '75  of  Maiden  1975 

Frederick  S.  Troy  of  Boston  1977 

Christopher  J.  Weldon  of  Springfield  1976 

Ex  Officio 

Francis  W.  Sargent  of  Dover,  Governor  of  the  Common- 
wealth 

Robert  Wood  of  Lincoln,  President  of  the  University 
Gregory  R.  Anrig  of  Needham.  Commissioner  of  Education 
William  J.  Bicknell  of  Marshfield,  Commissioner  of  Public 
Health 

William  Goldman  of  Wellesley,  Commissioner  of  Mental 
Health 

Nathan  Chandler  of  Sterling  Junction,   Commissioner   of 
Agriculture 

Michael    O.    Sullivan    of   Amherst,    Chairman,    Board    of 
Selectmen 

Officers  of  the  Board 

Joseph  P.  Healey  of  Arlington,  Chairman 

Franklin  K.  Patterson  of  Cambridge,  Secretary 

Kenneth  W.  Johnson  of  Amherst,  Treasurer 

L.  James  DeWolfe,  Jr.  of  Reading,  Assistant  Secretary 


I  am  pleased'that  you  are  considering  attending  the  Uni- 
versity of  Massachsetts  at  Amherst.  Now  in  its  second 
century  of  education,  research  and  public  service,  this 
University,  a  publicly-supported  institution  responsible 
and  responsive  to  the  citizens  of  this  Commonwealth, 
offers  programs  of  increasing  excellence  and  diversity 
to  the  broadest  possible  cross-section  of  the  people  of 
Massachusetts. 

Through  the  University's  rich  combination  of  human 
expertise  and  material  resources,  its  students  have  unique 
opportunities  to  test  themselves  and  their  concepts,  and 
to  shape  and  extend  their  capacities  for  knowing  and 
caring. 

I  welcome  such  student  participation  in  this  institution's 
vital  processes,  for  it  is  student  commitment,  questioning 
and  even  impatience  which  in  the  long  run  most  surely 
shape  the  University's  success. 


Randolph  W.  Bromery 
Chancellor 


Academic  Calendar 


General  Information 


Tues. 

Sep. 

2 

Wed. 

Sep. 

3 

Thur. 

Sep. 

4 

Fri. 

Sep. 

5 

Mon. 

Oct. 

13 

Mon. 

Oct. 

27 

Wed. 

Oct. 

29 

Mon. 

Nov 

.17 

Sat. 

Nov 

.22 

Tues.      Nov. 25 


Wed. 

Nov 

.26 

Mon. 

Dec. 

1 

Wed. 

Dec. 

10 

Thur. 

Dec. 

11 

Fri. 

Dec. 

12 

Sat. 


Dec.  20 


1975 

Registration  Day  1.  Undergraduate 

Registration  Day  2.  Graduate 

Registration  Day  3.  Undergraduate 

First  day  of  classes 

Holiday 

Holiday 

Monday  class  schedule  will  be  followed 

Counseling  period   begins   (classes   not 
suspended) 

Counseling  period  ends 

Thursday  class  schedule  will  be  fol- 
lowed 

Thanksgiving   recess   begins   after   last 
class 

Classes  resume 

Last  day  of  classes 

Reading  Day 

Final  examinations  begin 

Last  day  of  final  examinations,  semester 
ends 

1976 

Registration  Day  1,  Undergraduate 

Registration  Day  2,  Graduate 

Registration  Day  3.  Undergraduate 

First  day  of  classes 

Holiday 

Monday  class  schedule  will  be  followed 

Spring  vacation  begins  after  last  class 

Classes  resume 

Holiday 

Monday  class  schedule  will  be  followed 

Counseling  period   begins   (classes   not 

suspended) 
Counseling  period  ends 
Last  day  of  classes 
Reading  Day 
Final  examinations  begin 
Last  day  of  final  examinations,  semester 

ends 
Commencement 

Associated  Dates:  Rosh  Hashanah  Sept.  6-7;  Yom  Kippur 
Sept.  15;  Easter  April  18. 


Mon. 

)an.  26 

Tues. 

Jan.  27 

Wed. 

Jan.  26 

Thur. 

Jan.  29 

Mon. 

Feb.  16 

Thur. 

Feb.  19 

Sat. 

Mar.20 

Mon. 

Mar.29 

Mon. 

Apr.19 

Fri. 

Apr.23 

Mon. 

Apr.26 

Sat. 

May    1 

Fri. 

Mayl4 

Sat. 

Mayl5 

Mon. 

Mayl7 

Tues. 

May25 

Sat. 

May29 

The  University  of  Massachusetts  is  the  state  university 
of  the  Commonwealth,  founded  under  provisions  of 
the  1862  Morrill  Land  Grant  Act.  Incorporated  as 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  in  1863,  the  institu- 
tion became  Massachusetts  State  College  in  1931,  and 
the  University  of  Massachusetts  in  1947.  Rooted  in  the 
liberal  arts  tradition,  the  institution  has  grown  steadily 
from  the  four  teachers,  four  buildings,  and  handful 
of  students  at  its  opening  session  in  1867  to  the  pres- 
ent stale  university  system  of  three  major  campuses. 

Situated  in  the  Connecticut  River  Valley,  the  Amherst 
campus  consists  of  approximately  1,200  acres  of  land 
and  150  buildings,  including  classroom  and  laboratory 
facilities  as  well  as  residence  halls  and  other  units. 

To  augment  the  Commonwealth's  university-level 
facilities,  the  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Boston 
was  opened  in  September,  1965.  The  University's 
Medical  School  at  Worcester,  founded  in  1962  by  an 
Act  of  the  Legislature,  enrolled  its  first  class  in  1970. 

The  total  resources  of  the  University  are  dedicated 
to  giving  all  qualified  students  full  opportunities  to 
develop  their  capabilities  for  service  in  a  growing 
society. 


Admissions 


Freshman 

Applications  for  admission  to  the  Amherst  campus 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Admissions  Office.  Appli- 
cations for  the  Boston  campus  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Admissions  Office  in  Boston.  See  the  final  pages 
of  this  Bulletin  for  addresses. 

When  To  File 

High  school  seniors  are  advised  to  file  their  applications 
in  the  fall  of  the  senior  year.  Unless  the  applicant  has 
a  superior  record,  an  application  should  not  be  sub- 
mitted until  the  first  set  of  marks  is  recorded  in  the 
fall. 

Deadline  Dates 

Applications  must  be  received  and  complete  no  later 

than: 

Fall  Semester 

In-state — Marchl 

Out-of-state — February  1 

Foreign— February  1 


Spring  Semester 
November  1 
October  15 


Tests  Required 

You  are  required  to  take  and  submit  results  of  the 
Scholastic  Aptitude  Tests  (SATs)  given  by  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board.  Although  Achievement 
Tests  are  not  required,  we  strongly  recommend  that 
you  take  and  submit  results  of  three  Achievement 
Tests,  one  of  which  should  be  English  Composition. 
The  other  two  may  be  your  choice. 


SATs  may  be  taken  on  any  of  the  scheduled  dates 
although  the  November  testing  date  is  preferred. 
The  March  and  May  dates  are  too  late  for  seniors, 
but  are  appropriate  for  juniors  taking  the  tests  for 
guidance  purposes. 

If  you  are  no  longer  in  high  school,  SATs  taken  more 
than  two  years  prior  to  the  proposed  date  of  enroll- 
ment are  not  valid,  and  new  tests  must  be  taken. 

Postgraduate  and  out-of-state  students  are  required 
to  submit  scores  of  the  SATs  and  three  Achievement 
Tests  including  English  Composition.  Foreign  students 
must  submit  results  of  SATs  and  TOEFL  (Test  of 
English  as  a  Foreign  Language). 

ALL  COLLEGE  BOARD  TEST  REPORTS  MUST  BE 
SENT  DIRECTLY  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY  FROM  THE 
I  COLLEGE  BOARD  TESTING  CENTER.  You  should  be 
sure  to  request  that  the  scores  be  sent  to  the  campus 
to  which  application  has  been  made,  and  to  give  the 
correct  College  Board  number  for  the  campus  chosen. 
No  action  will  be  taken  on  an  application  until  official 
scores  have  been  received  by  the  University. 

Preparatory  Studies 

Your  secondary  school  preparation  must  indicate  your 
capacity  to  handle  the  quality  of  scholastic  work  which 
the  University  has  established  as  its  standard  of 
achievement.  A  prerequisite  for  admission  is  the  satis- 
factory completion  of  a  four-year  high  school  course 
or  its  equivalent.  A  minimum  of  sixteen  units  should 
be  offered,  distributed  according  to  the  following 
recommendations: 

English 4 

College  Preparatory  Mathematics    3* 

Foreign  Language 2 

U.S.  History 1 

Laboratory  Science  1 

'Preferably  two  years  uf  algebra  and  one  of  plane  geometry. 

The  minimum  of  five  other  units  should  be  offered 
in  the  areas  of  mathematics,  science,  foreign  language, 
history  and  social  studies,  or  free  electives  (not  more 
than  four  units). 

Prospective  physical  science  or  mathematics  majors 
should,  if  possible,  offer  two  years  of  algebra,  one  year 
of  plane  geometry,  and  one-half  year  of  trigonometry. 
Preparation  in  analytic  or  solid  geometry,  chemistry, 
physics,  and  introductory  calculus  is  also  strongly 
recommended. 

Prospective  engineering  majors  should  offer  two  years 
of  algebra,  one  year  of  plane  geometry,  and  one-half 
year  each  of  trigonometry  and  solid  geometry.  Chemis- 
try and  physics  are  also  advised.  Any  student  deficient 
in  the  mathematics  requirements  should  plan  to  make 
it  up  during  the  summer  prior  to  entrance  or  should 
expect  to  take  five  years  to  complete  the  college  course. 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  stipulates  inter- 
mediate language  proficiency  as  a  graduation  require- 
ment. At  least  three  years  of  secondary  school  language 
□  reparation  will  be  advantageous. 

The  exceptional  candidate  whose  secondary  prepara- 
ion  is  not  within  the  framework  of  the  above  recom- 
"nendations  may  be  considered  for  admission.  Suit- 
ibility  for  admission  will  be  based  on  other  intellec- 
ual  aptitudes  and  achievements  and  readiness  for 
he  University  curriculum. 

3ut-of-State  Applicants 

To  accommodate  as  many  qualified  legal  residents 


of  Massachusetts  as  possible,  the  University  limits 
out-of-state  undergraduate  enrollment  to  5%.  This 
makes  freshman  admission  extremely  competitive.  See 
Section  on  "Residence  Status." 

Transfers 

Any  student  who  has  been  previously  enrolled  in  an 
institution  of  higher  education  and  completed  ten 
or  more  semester  hours  is  considered  a  transfer  and 
must  file  a  transfer  application  form.  The  University 
considers  for  transfer  only  those  applicants  who  have 
completed  a  minimum  of  54  transferable  semester 
credits.  Only  in  a  very  limited  number  of  specialized 
curricula  are  applicants  eligible  for  consideration 
with  less  than  54  credits. 

Priority  is  given  to  transfer  applicants  from  Massa- 
chusetts who  have  completed  two  years  in  a  transfer 
program  at  any  of  the  Commonwealth's  state  or  city 
supported  community  and  junior  colleges.  Remaining 
transfer  vacancies  are  filled  on  a  competitive  basis  by 
candidates  seeking  transfer  from  other  institutions. 
Transfer  vacancy  for  the  non-resident  (out-of-state 
and  foreign)  is  extremely  limited. 

A  minimum  of  45  semester  credits  must  be  taken 
in  residence  at  the  University,  and  all  University,  col- 
lege, and  major  requirements  must  be  completed  in 
order  to  receive  a  bachelor's  degree. 

Applications  must  be  received  and  complete  prior 
to  April  1  for  fall  semester  consideration,  and  prior 
to  October  15  for  spring  semester  consideration.  It 
is  the  student's  responsibility  to  be  sure  that  all  tran- 
scripts from  each  college  attended,  including  the  most 
current,  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Office  of  Transfer 
Affairs  before  the  stated  deadline  dates.  High  school 
record  and  SAT  scores  are  not  required  of  transfer 
applicants. 

Decisions  are  made  late  in  the  semester  prior  to 
proposed  entrance.  A  tentative  evaluation  of  transfer 
credits  is  sent  to  the  student  shortly  after  acceptance. 

Campus  visitations  and  interviews  with  the  staff  of 
the  Office  of  Transfer  Affairs  are  encouraged  when 
at  all  possible  if  questions  or  problems  arise  con- 
cerning applications.  During  certain  times  in  the  ad- 
missions year,  however,  personal  conferences  must 
be  limited  to  situations  where  urgent  problems  exist. 
Campus  tours  are  available  daily  when  school  is  in 
session  from  the  University  Guide  Service  in  the  Cam- 
pus Center  (545-2707). 

Every  student  entering  as  a  transfer  is  required  to 
attend  an  orientation  and  pre-registration  session 
during  the  summer  prior  to  entrance.  At  this  time 
a  faculty  adviser  is  available  to  each  student  to  assist 
in  selection  of  courses.  Advanced  placement  testing 
also  takes  place  at  this  time  and  a  general  orientation 
to  the  social  and  academic  opportunities  of  the  Univer- 
sity is  provided.  Transfer  students  who  enter  in  the 
spring  semester  will  pre-register  in  November.  A  non- 
refundable $15  fee  is  required  of  each  transfer  to 
cover  the  costs  of  this  program. 

Freshman  Orientation 

Every  student  entering  as  a  freshman  must  attend 
a  two-and-one-half  day  orientation  program  at  a  speci- 
fied time  during  the  summer  prior  to  entrance.  The 
program  consists  of  academic  placement  testing,  coun- 
seling, and  pre-registration  for  courses  to  be  taken 
during  the  coming  semester  and  orientation  to  social 
and  academic  opportunities  available  to  undergraduates. 


tiach  student  is  assiKned  u  faculty  adviser  vvhu  will 
help  in  the  selection  uC  cuurses  and  planning  of  a 
class  schedule.  On  the  final  day  uf  each  uf  these 
periods,  a  special  pro)>ram  is  held  for  parents  so  that 
they  may  learn  more  about  the  University.  K.ich 
freshman  attending  the  summer  orienlalnm  program 
on  the  Amherst  campus  will  pay  a  nun-refundable 
fee  uf  530  lu  cuver  the  cost  of  meals,  housing,  testing, 
and  counseling.  (See  Transfers  section  for  information 
on  transfer  orientation.] 

Visiting  Students 

The  I  nutrsiiv  is  not  able  to  accommodate  students 
from  another  institution  who  wish  to  spend  only  a 
semester  or  a  year  on  this  campus,  except  through 
organized  e.\change  programs.  Students  who  wish  to 
take  cuurses  at  the  University  in  a  visiting  capacity 
are  urged  to  contact  the  Division  of  Continuing  Edu- 
cation. 

Campus  Visitation 

The  I'niversily  rec;i)gnizes  the  importance  of  a  first- 
hand acquaintance  with  the  colleges  you  may  be  con- 
sidering, and  hopes  that  you  will  find  it  possible  to 
visit  the  campus  for  your  own  information  and  satis- 
faction. An  interview,  hoivever.  is  not  port  of  the 
admission  procedure.  It  is.  unfortunately,  physically 
impossible  for  us  to  interview  all  applicants:  there- 
fore, a  personal  conference  will  be  scheduled  only 
if  you  or  your  guidance  counselor  has  a  question 
which  cannot  be  readily  resolved  by  correspondence. 

Group  information  sessions  are  conducted  on  certain 
scheduled  weekdays.  If  you  wish  to  come  to  a  group 
session,  contact  the  Admissions  Office  and  request  the 
scheduled  group  session  dates. 

Guided  tours  by  student  guides  are  also  available 
throughout  the  year.  Tour  information  may  be  obtained 
from  the  University  Guide  Service  at  the  Campus 
Center  (545-2707).' 

Notification  of  Decision 

In  most  cases  you  will  be  notified  by  mid-April  of  the 
action  taken  on  your  application.  A  strong  academic 
record,  enthusiastic  school  recommendations,  and 
satisfactory  College  Board  scores  will  encourage  earlier 
notification.  This  early  notification  should  reassure  the 
well-qualified  applicant  regarding  college  entrance  and 
enable  the  student  who  has  selected  the  University  to 
make  plans.  If  accepted  at  an  early  date,  however, 
you  are  under  no  pressure  to  make  a  final  decision 
in  regard  to  choice  of  college  before  the  Candidate's 
Reply  Date.  In  this  way  the  burden  of  multiple  appli- 
cations on  high  school  guidance  counselors  and  col- 
lege admissions  officers  may  be  lessened. 

Veterans'  Application 

.•\  veteran  must  submit  a  regular  freshman  or  transfer 
application,  whichever  is  appropriate,  and  submit  re- 
sults of  Scholastic  Aptitude  Tests  taken  within  the 
past  two  years. 

Veterans'  Affairs  Office 

The  Veterans'  .•\ffairs  Office  is  located  in  Room  240 
Whitmore  Administration  Building,  telephone  (413) 
545-1346.  This  office  has  the  most  current  data  re- 
garding laws,  policies  and  procedures  to  individuals. 
The  Veterans'  Affairs  Office  acts  as  a  liaison  between 
the  individual  veteran  and  various  governmental 
agencies  (i.e..  Veterans'  Administration  and  Veterans' 


Services).  The  Veterans"  Office  has  a  |ob  bank,  a  short- 
Icrni  Id. in  fund  and  other  services  to  aid  the  velenin. 

Physical  Exam 

Physical  examination  by  a  personal  physician  is  re- 
quired of  each  entering  Ireshman,  transfer,  re-entering 
student,  and  student  participating  in  athletics.  Physical 
report  forms  (or  this  examination  will  be  mailed  to 
you  with  your  acceptance  material  and  must  be  com- 
pleted and  returned  to  the  University  Health  Services 
ten  days  before  the  opening  of  the  semester.  Evidence 
of  a  sutcess/ul  smallpox  vaccination  and  active  tetanus 
immunization  is  required. 


Residence  Status 

These  rules  and  rcguliiliuns  shall  apply  to  the  classi- 
fication of  students  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
as  Massachusetts  or  non-MassachusetIs  students  for 
tuition  purposes. 

Section  1.  Definitions 

1)  ACADEMIC  PERIOD— A  term  or  semester  in  an  aca- 
demic year  or  a  summer  session,  as  prescribed  by 

the  Board  of  Trustees  or  under  their  authority. 

2)  CONTINUOUS  ATTENDANCE-Enrollment  at  the 
University  for  the  normal  academic  year  in  each 
calendar  year,  or  the  appropriate  portion  or  portions 
of  such  academic  year  as  prescribed  by  the  Board 

of  Trustees  or  under  their  authority. 

3)  DOMICILE— A  person's  true,  fixed  and  permanent 
home  and  place  of  habitation,  where  he  intends  to 
remain  permanently  or  for  an  indefinite  time. 

4)  EMANCIPATED  PERSON— A  person  (a)  who  has  at- 
tained the  age  of  18  years,  or  (b)  if  under  18  years 

of  age,  whose  parents  have  entirely  surrendered  the 
right  to  the  care,  custody  and  earnings  of  such  person 
and  who  no  longer  are  under  any  legal  obligation  to 
support  or  maintain  such  person,  or  (c)  a  person  who 
has  no  parent.  If  none  of  the  aforesaid  definitions 
apply,  said  person  shall  be  deemed  an  "unemancipated 
person." 

5)  HIS— Shall  apply  to  the  female  as  well  as  the  male 
gender. 

6)  PARENT — With  respect  to  a  person  (in  the  case  of 
an  adopted  person,  inserting  the  adjective  "adoptive" 
before  the  words  "father"  and  "mother"  wherever 
used): 

a)  the  person's  father: 

b)  if  the  person's  father  dies,  either  the  legal  guard- 
ian or  if  no  legal  guardian  is  appointed,  the 
person's  mother: 

c)  if  neither  the  father  nor  mother  is  living  and  no 
legal  guardian  is  appointed,  the  person  who  then 
stands  in  loco  parentis  to  the  person: 

d)  if  the  father  and  mother  are  divorced,  the  person 
to  whom  legal  custody  of  the  person  is  awarded; 

e)  if  the  father  and  mother  are  divorced,  separated 
or  unmarried  and  legal  custody  has  not  been 
awarded,  the  father  or  the  mother,  as  the  case 
may  be.  with  whom  the  person  lives  or,  if  he 
lives  with  neither  and  the  father  is  living,  the 
father. 

7)  RESIDENCE— A  place  of  habitation. 


Section  2.  Rules  for  Determination  of  Domicile 

1)  Domicile  is  not  acquired  by  mere  physical  presence 
in  Massachusetts  while  the  person  is  carrying  on  a 
course  of  study  at  the  University  or  while  the  person 
is  engaged  in  employment  for  a  specified  term  unless 
Massachusetts  is  otherwise  the  domicile  of  the  person. 

2)  Domicile  at  birth  may  be  changed  thereafter,  by 
action  of  the  parent  in  the  case  of  an  unemancipated 
person  or  by  action  of  the  person  himself  in  the  case 
of  an  emancipated  person. 

3)  A  person  claiming  Massachusetts  as  his  domicile 
shall  furnish  evidence  to  support  such  claim.  The  bur- 
den of  proof  in  all  cases  is  upon  the  person  making 
the  claim.  The  following  shall  be  of  probative  value, 
although  not  necessarily  conclusive,  in  support  of  a 
claim  of  domicile  within  Massachusetts: 

a)  Birth  certificate; 

b)  Motor  vehicle  registration  and/or  operator's 

license; 

c)  Voting  or  registration  for  voting; 

d)  Certified  copies  of  Federal  and  State  Income 

Tax  returns; 

e)  Property  ownership; 

f)  Continuous  physical  presence  in  Massachusetts 

during  periods  when  not  enrolled  as  a  student; 

g)  Permanent  employment  in  a  position  not  normally 

filled  by  a  student; 

h)  Reliance  on  Massachusetts  sources  for  financial 
support; 

ij    Former  domicile  in  Massachusetts  and  mainte- 
nance of  significant  connections  therein  while 
absent; 

j)    Domicile  of  parent  within  Massachusetts. 

Evidence  submitted  in  support  of  an  assertion  of  dom- 
icile or  of  parental  relationship  shall  be  in  such  form 
as  the  Treasurer  of  theUniversity  or  his  designee  may 
require.  Copies  of  official  records  or  documents  shall 
be  authenticated  by  a  proper  officer.  Assertions  of  fact 
made  other  than  by  an  authenticated  copy  of  an 
official  record  shall  be  certified  as  to  accuracy  and 
completeness  by  the  person  submitting  the  same. 

Section  3.  Proof  of  Parental  Relationship 

A  person  asserting  that  he  is  an  emancipated  person 
shall  furnish  evidence  to  support  such  assertion.  Such 
evidence  may  include: 

a)  Birth  certificate  or  any  other  legal  document 

that  shows  place  and  date  of  birth; 

b)  Legal  guardianship  papers — court  appointment 

and  termination  must  be  submitted; 

c)  Statements  of  the  person,  his  parent(s),  guard- 

ian(s),  or  others  certifying  no  financial  support; 

d)  Certified  copies  of  Federal  and  State  Income  Tax 

returns  filed  by  the  person  and  his  parent(s); 

e)  Where  none  of  the  foregoing  can  be  provided, 

an  affidavit  of  the  emancipated  person  in  ex- 
planation thereof  and  stating  fully  the  grounds 
supporting  the  claim  of  emancipation. 

iection  4.  Rules  for  Classification 

)  Every  emancipated  person  applying  for  admission 
0  the  University  who  has  maintained  a  residence  in 
/lassachusetts  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  one  calen- 
ar  year  next  preceding  the  date  of  his  application 
nd  has  established  a  domicile  in  Massachusetts  shall 
e  eligible  for  classification  as  a  Massachusetts  student 
3r  tuition  purposes. 


2)  Every  unemancipated  person  applying  for  admission 
to  the  University,  whose  parent  has  maintained  a  resi- 
dence in  Massachusetts  for  a  period  of  not  less  than 
one  continuous  calendar  year  next  preceding  the  date 
of  application  and  has  established  a  domicile  in 
Massachusetts,  shall  be  eligible  for  classification  as 

a  Massachusetts  student  for  tuition  purposes. 

3)  Every  emancipated  person  seeking  a  change  in 
classification  who  has  maintained  a  residence  in  Massa- 
chusetts for  a  period  of  not  less  than  one  continuous 
calendar  year  next  preceding  the  beginning  date  of  the 
academic  period  for  which  he  registers  and  has  estab- 
lished a  domicile  in  Massachusetts  shall  be  eligible 

for  classification  as  a  Massachusetts  student  for  tuition 
purposes  for  such  academic  period. 

4)  Every  unemancipated  person  seeking  a  change  in 
classification,  whose  parent  has  maintained  a  resi- 
dence in  Massachusetts  for  a  period  of  not  less  than 
one  continuous  calendar  year  next  preceding  the  begin- 
ning date  of  the  academic  period  for  which  the  person 
registers  and  has  established  a  domicile  in  Massachu- 
setts, shall  be  eligible  for  classification  as  a  Massa- 
chusetts student  for  tuition  purposes  for  such  academic 
period. 

5)  A  person  having  his  domicile  elsewhere  than  in 
Massachusetts  shall  not  be  eligible  for  classification 
as  a  Massachusetts  student  for  tuition  purposes  except 
as  herein  provided. 

6)  Any  person  who  is  registered  at  the  University  as 

a  Massachusetts  student  shall  be  eligible  for  continued 
classification  as  a  Massachusetts  student  for  tuition 
purposes  (until  attainment  of  the  degree  for  which  he 
is  then  enrolled)  during  continuous  attendance  at  such 
institution. 

7)  A  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
and  his  spouse  and  unemancipated  children  shall, 
while  he  is  on  active  duty  and  stationed  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts,  be  eligible  for  classi- 
fication as  Massachusetts  students  for  tuition  purposes. 


Section  5.  Change  in  Classification 

No  application  for  change  to  classification  as  a  Massa- 
chusetts student  for  tuition  purposes  submitted  later 
than  the  first  day  of  classes  shall  affect  a  classification 
during  the  then  current  academic  period. 


Section  6.  Penalty  for  Misrepresentations 

Misrepresentation  in  or  omission  from  any  evidence 
submitted  of  any  fact  which  if  correctly  or  completely 
stated  would  be  grounds  to  deny  classification  as  a 
Massachusetts  student  for  tuition  purposes  shall  be 
cause  for  exclusion  or  expulsion  from  or  other  disci- 
plinary action  by  the  University. 


Section  7.  Appeals 

Appeal  from  a  determination  denying  classification 
as  a  Massachusetts  student  shall  be  initiated  by  filing 
a  written  request  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  University 
or  his  designee  specifying  the  particular  grounds  for 
said  request. 


Section  8.  Miscellaneous 

Nothing  contained  herein  shall  be  construed  as  limiting 
or  prohibiting  the  authority  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
to  waive  or  reduce  tuition  charges. 


Grading 


Classification  of  Undergraduate  Students 


Enrollment  in  and  grudualtun  from  the  University 
involve  both  quality  and  quantity  of  work.  The  quantity 
of  work  is  measured  by  the  credits  obtained  by  suc- 
cessful completion  of  courses.  The  quality  of  work  is 
measured  by  grades. 

Each  grade  is  equated  with  a  quality  point  as  noted 
below.  The  quality  point  average  required  for  con- 
tinued enrollment  and  for  graduation  is  set  by  the 
Faculty  Senate.  The  cumulative  average  required  for 
graduation  is  2.0.  Minimum  number  of  credits  required 
for  graduation  is  120. 

Grades  are  reported  according  to  the  following  letter 
system:  Grades  of  A,  AB.  B.  BC.  and  C  are  given  for 
satisfactory  work:  grades  of  CD.  D.  and  F  are  given 
for  unsatisfactory  performance.  A  grade  of  CD  or  D 
in  a  single  course  indicates  little  aptitude  or  appli- 
cation on  the  part  of  the  student  in  that  particular 
subject.  Grades  of  CD,  D.  and  F  in  a  number  of 
courses  are  indicative  of  work  below  standard  for 
college  work. 

Quality  points  per  semester  hour  are  assigned  as 
follows: 

A.  4.0:  AB,  3.5:  B.  3.0:  BC,  2.5:  C,  2.0:  CD,  1.5; 
D.  1.0:  F.  0:  P  (not  included  in  computation  of  grade 
averages). 

The  semester  grade  point  average,  as  well  as  the 
cumulative  average,  is  determined  by  dividing  the 
total  points  earned  by  the  total  credits  carried. 

In  computing  grade  point  averages  the  following  are 
not  included: 

1.  Grades  not  earned  at  the  University. 

2.  Courses  satisfied  by  advanced  placement. 

3.  A  pass/fail  course  which  has  been  successfully 
completed. 

Any  student  whose  semester  quality  point  average 
falls  below  cumulative  requirement  is  warned  by  the 
Registrar  and  informed  of  the  regulations  governing 
academic  termination  of  enrollment. 


Degree  Candidates 

FULL- riMi;  STUDENTS 

Any  siudi-nl  carrying  12  or  more  credits  must  be  an 
accepted  degree  candidate  and  be  assigned  to  a 
graduating  class. 

REDUCED-LOAD  STUDENT 

As  a  full-lime  student  you  may  obtain  exemption  from 
the  minimum  load  requirements  set  by  the  Faculty 
Senate  only  with  the  approval  of  the  academic 
dean  and  the  recommendation  of  the  ajipropriale  one 
of  the  following:  Health  Services,  Area  Director,  Office 
of  Non-resident  Student  Affairs,  or  Counseling  Center. 
Such  exemption  is  ordinarily  nut  granted  except  upon 
the  basis  of  health  or  critical  personal  or  academic 
problems. 

A  Reduced-Load  Student  is  considered  a  full-lime 
student  in  all  benefits,  fees,  and  obilHalions.  Although 
a  reduced-load  student  carries  less  than  the  minimum 
load,  the  appropriate  semester  and  cumulative  quality 
point  requirements  for  retention  do  apply  and  the 
semester  counts  as  one  of  the  maximum  of  ten  toward 
graduation. 

NONCLASSIFIED  DEGREE  STUDENT 
A  student  who  is  admitted  to  degree  status  on  the 
same  basis  as  a  full-time  student  but  with  the  expec- 
tation of  only  part-time  pursuit  of  the  degree  is  con- 
sidered a  Nonclossified  Student,  and  is  given  a  classi- 
fication of  "NC."  For  initial  enrollment  an  NC  student 
is  processed  as  an  incoming  freshman  or  transfer 
student  and  is  assigned  to  a  major  department  for 
appropriate  counseling  and  pre-registration  advising. 

A  None/ossified  Student  is  not  entitled  to  student 
benefits  other  than  departmental  support.  To  be 
eligible  for  continued  enrollment,  the  nonclassified 
student  must  maintain  a  cumulative  average  equal  to 
the  graduation  average  of  the  University.  The  category 
"Nonclassified"  is  an  original  admissions  category 
and  is  not  designated  as  a  category  into  which  a 
full-time  student  may  revert  for  purposes  of  part-time 
study. 


Nondegree  Candidates 

SPECIAL  STUDENT 

A  transient  student  accepted  for  one  or  two  courses 
on  a  noncontinuing  basis  is  assigned  to  this  category 
(Class  designation  "SP").  No  evaluation  of  transfer 
credentials  or  course  advising  is  offered  to  the  student 
in  this  category,  nor  is  entitlement  to  any  student 
benefits.  Continuance  is  not  automatic,  but  at  the 
discretion  of  the  appropriate  admissions  officer.  A 
minimum  of  the  graduation  average  of  the  University 
is  required  for  an  "SP"  to  continue.  The  Special 
Student  category  is  an  original  admissions  category 
and  is  not  intended  as  a  category  into  which  a  full- 
time  student  may  revert  for  purposes  of  part-time 
study. 


Advisory  System 

Each  freshman  selects  a  tentative  educational  objective 
and  is  assigned  a  faculty  adviser  within  that  academic 
area. 
A  student  may  change  to  another  major  department 


by  submitting  a  Major  Change  Card  (available  in  the 
Registrar's  Office). 

Advisers  help  students  adjust  to  the  work  and  life 
of  the  University.  Academic  progress  reports  issued 
by  the  Registrar's  Office  are  sent  to  the  advisers  peri- 
odically, and  the  students  are  encouraged  to  talk  with 
them  from  time  to  time  to  discuss  current  academic 
standing. 

Superior  Students 

The  University  regularly  provides  the  superior  student 
with  challenging  educational  programs  extending  from 
the  freshman  through  the  senior  year.  These  include 
Advanced  Placement  and  Special  Honors  Programs. 

Many  entering  students  are  able  to  achieve  advanced 
standing  and  credit  for  college-level  courses  success- 
fully completed  in  their  secondary  schools  as  part  of 
the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  Advanced 
Placement  Program  or  an  equivalent.  The  University 
also  administers  a  number  of  its  own  advanced  place- 
ment tests.  A  student  who  demonstrates  proficiency 
in  a  basic  college  subject  may  bypass  the  beginning 
course  and  go  on  to  advanced  work  in  the  subject. 
Also,  up  to  30  semester  hours  of  credit  may  be 
granted  a  student  of  high  standing  who  can  fulfill 
some  course  requirements  through  independent  study. 

The  University  Honors  Program  provides  special 
guidance  and  courses  for  students  of  superior  ability. 
Students  are  selected  for  the  program  as  freshmen  or 
sophomores.  The  Senior  Honors  Program  recognizes 
merit  and  gives  highly  qualified  students  time  and 
opportunity  for  independent  study  under  closer,  more 
personal  direction  than  is  ordinarily  provided  in  the 
University  curriculum.  Students  who  complete  their 
work  satisfactorily  are  eligible  for  graduation  with 
honors. 


Housing 


Policy 

Recognizing  the  educational  advantages  of  both 
classroom  instruction  and  extracurricular  experiences, 
and  the  great  extent  to  which  residence-hall  living 
can  contribute,  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Univer- 
sity has  adopted  a  policy  which  requires  undergrad- 
uates to  be  housed  in  University  residence  halls. 

Exemptions 

Exempt  from  this  policy  are  married  students;  students 
who  have  reached  21  years  of  age  on  or  before 
the  first  official  day  of  classes;  members  of  frater- 
nities and  sororities  who  have  been  authorized  to  re- 
side in  their  respective  houses  (within  approved 
maximum  capacities);  and  students  who  commute  from 
the  homes  of  their  parents  or  spouses  (within  a  40-mile 
radius  of  Amherst). 

A  student  living  in  a  University  residence  who  seeks 
permission  to  live  off  campus  should  submit  the  re- 
quest to  the  appropriate  Area  Director.  All  others 
should  submit  similar  requests  to  the  Housing  Office 
before  appearing  on  campus  for  registration.  Very 
few  exemptions  of  this  type  are  granted  yearly. 

Room  Assignments 

Residence  halls  are  opened  to  sophomores,  juniors, 
and  seniors  on  the  day  before  registration.  Upperclass 
students  have  the  opportunity  to  select  rooms  in  the 
spring  of  the  preceding  year.  Rooms  are  assigned  in 
order  of  receipt  of  proper  application.  Notification  of 
assignment  is  made  in  mid-August. 

Freshmen  are  notified  three  to  five  days  before  regis- 
tration of  the  date  they  should  arrive  on  campus  to 
participate  in  Freshman  Week  activities.  An  effort  is 
made  to  assign  roommates  to  freshmen  on  the  basis 
of  different  geographical  areas  and  similar  interests. 


Housing  Plans 

The  University  recognizes  the  desirability  of  providing 
a  variety  of  living  arrangements;  hence,  it  offers  three 
basic  systems:  "Traditional "  residence  halls,  residential 
colleges,  and  suite-  or  apartment-style  residence  halls. 
All  three  plans  offer  opportunities  for  intellectual, 
cultural,  and  social  activities,  and  all  three  include 
some  coeducational  units. 

The  Centra]  and  Northeast  Residence  Areas  consist 
of  21  residence  halls  housing  4,000  students.  A 
"traditional"  residence  hall  is  a  house  with  a  long- 
standing tradition  of  fellowship,  unity,  and  loyalty. 
The  traditional  hall,  by  its  very  nature,  provides  oppor- 
tunity for  meaningful  friendship  in  a  relaxed  atmos- 
phere. 

The  Orchard  Hill  Residential  College,  housing  approx- 
imately 1,300  students  in  four  coeducational  residence 
halls,  represents  a  planned  and  conscious  attempt  to 
make  these  residences  more  private,  more  quiet,  and 
more  academic  in  tone  than  most  residential  units. 
Each  of  the  units  within  the  college  has  student  per- 
sonnel and  faculty  as  advisers  who  provide  cultural 
as  well  as  academic  assistance  and  who  coordinate 
the  collegiate  aspect  of  the  academic  program. 

The  Southwest  Residential  College,  which  houses 
5,500  students  in  both  high-rise  and  low-rise  buildings, 
operates  on  the  assumption  that  a  "college"  within 


a  universily  may  function  lo  provide  more  effective 
small-group  identities  and  a  maximum  of  contact 
between  the  students  and  members  of  the  faculty. 

Special  sections  of  selected  courses  are  designated 
for  residents  of  both  residential  colleges.  Music  and 
dramatic  events,  special  lectures,  and  discussions  take 
place  in  residence  halls.  Faculty  Fellows  of  the  college 
and  students  participate  in  as  many  of  these  activities 
as  they  find  to  their  advantage. 

The  Sylvan  Residence  Area  offers  suite-type  dormi- 
tories, affording  students  an  opportunity  to  build  close 
living  relationships  within  small  groups  by  sharing 
quarters  in  a  suite-  or  apartment-style  arrangement. 

Room  FurniBhings 

.Most  rfsulcnce  hall  rooms  are  provided  with  beds, 
mattresses  and  mattress  covers,  dressers,  desks,  desk 
chairs,  closets,  and  mirrors.  In  addition,  most  residence 
halls  have  study  lounges,  kitchenettes,  laundry  facil- 
ities, and  vending  machines.  The  residence  halls  within 
the  residential  colleges  are  provided  with  draperies 
and  lounge  chairs. 

Each  student  is  expected  to  provide  pillow,  linen, 
and  blankets.  A  local  rental  service  can  supply  a 
weekly  change  of  bed  linen  and  towels:  blankets  and 
pillows  may  also  be  rented. 

Most  residence  halls  are  equipped  with  room  tele- 
phones. Students  who  choose  to  live  in  these  residence 
halls  are  charged  an  additional  fee  per  semester  for 
the  basic  telephone  service. 

Residence  Hall  Staff 

ARK.A  UIKtCltJRS 

Each  residence  area  is  administered  by  an  Area  Direc- 
tor, to  whom  all  staff  personnel  in  a  residence  hall 
report;  Area  Directors,  in  turn,  report  to  the  Assistant 
Dean  of  Students  for  Residence  Halls.  Area  Directors 
plan  and  direct  all  student  personnel  administrative 
activities  for  the  residence  halls  in  a  given  campus 
residential  area;  supervise  the  professional  staff  and 
student  assistants  in  the  residence  halls;  advise  elected 
officers  and  committee  chairpersons  in  the  residence  halls; 
and  provide  individual  and  group  advisinji. 

HEADS  OF  RESIDENCE  AND  RESIDENCE  DIRECTORS 

The  Heads  of  Residence  and  Residence  Directors  are 
responsible  to  the  Area  Directors.  They  work  jointly 
with  the  counselors  and  Housing  Office  in  the  opera- 
tion of  residence  halls.  They  provide  leadership  and 
support  to  the  residence  hall  staff;  facilitate  the  work 
of  elected  house  government  officers  and  committee 
chairpersons,  serving  as  resource  persons  and  discussing 
University  expectations  with  them;  provide  individual 
and  group  advisement  out  of  concern  for  the  welfare 
of  students  within  the  residence  halls;  and  carry  out 
administrative  responsibilities  associated  with  the 
operational  aspects  of  residence  halls. 

COUNSELORS 

Counselors  receive  direct  supervision  from  the  Heads 
of  Residence  and  general  supervision  from  the  Area 
Directors.  Their  duties  include  helping  to  establish 
a  climate  in  which  students  feel  free  to  seek  assistance 
and  in  which  the  educational  goals  of  the  University 
are  emphasized;  counseling  individual  students  in 
personal,  social,  and  academic  matters;  working  jointly 
with  the  Heads  of  Residence  and  house  government 
in  providing  for  the  daily  operation  of  the  residence 


halls;  interpreting  and  maintaining  regulations  with 
ri'spei.t  to  student  life  on  campus;  and  assisting  the 
Heads  of  Residence  with  administrative  tasks  in  the 

,...„l..n.  ..    h,,|ls. 

Koum  Kent 

It  IS  the  board  of  Trustees'  policy  that  "charges  es- 
tablished .  .  .  shall  nut  be  refundable  to  a  student 
after  he  has  occupied  his  assigned  accommodation 
except  upon  certification  of  the  Dean  of  Students  that 
such  student  has  withdrawn  from  the  Universily  be- 
cause of  involuntary  entry  into  the  military  service  or 
other  reas(m  of  extreme  emergency,  the  refund  in 
such  event  to  be  the  balance  of  the  charge  paid  over 
that  applicable  to  the  period  of  actual  occupancy  plus 
one  week."  Further  information,  for  which  students 
are  held  responsible  is  contained  in  University  Direc- 
tions. 

Residence  halls  are  constructed,  equipped,  and  main- 
tained, at  no  cost  to  the  taxpayers,  through  funding 
provided  by  bonds  issued  by  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts Building  Aulhorily.  Room  rents  are  fixed  so 
as  to  provide  a  fund  sufficient  to  pay  building  and 
operating  costs,  i.e.,  to  amortize  the  bonds.  In  order 
to  meet  payments  on  the  various  residence  hall  bond 
issues  and  to  assure  the  minimum  possible  room  rent, 
the  University  must  maintain  maximum  occupancy  of 
residence  halls.  This  requires  that  a  student  be  held 
financially  responsible  for  room  rent  once  registering 
for  and  occupying  a  room  in  a  residence  hall. 

Room  Security  Deposit 

A  student  who  lives  in  a  University  residence  hall 
must  pay  a  SlOO  room  security  deposit  over  and  above 
the  regular  room  rent.  The  deposit  shall  be  paid  upon 
initial  entrance  to  the  University  and  shall  be  refunded 
as  follows; 

a.  Upon  graduation  from  the  University; 

b.  Upon  voluntary  withdrawal  from  the  University, 
release  of  assigned  housing,  or  intention  not  to 
re-register  filed  in  writing  with  the  Registrar 
(provided  such  notice  is  filed  45  duya  prior 

to  the  registration  date  of  the  next  semesterj; 

c.  Upon  involuntary  call  into  military  service;  or 

d.  Upon  academic  dismissal  from  the  University. 
A  student  forfeits  the  deposit  if,  having  reserved 

housing,  he  or  she  does  not  occupy  it,  unless  written 
notice  in  accordance  with  regulation  on  voluntary 
withdrawal  (above)  has  been  given  and  accepted, 
or  upon  dismissal  from  the  University  for  disciplinary 
reasons. 

Apartments  for  Married  Students 

The  University  of  Massachusetts  owns  and  manages 
395  apartments  in  three  apartment  complexes;  Lincoln 
(105  units).  University  (50  units),  and  North  Village 
(240  units),  all  unfurnished  except  for  appliances 
(stove  and  refrigerator).  Utilities  are  included  with  the 
rent.  These  apartments  are  for  "married  students" 
or  visiting  faculty  (of  one  year  or  less).  Assignment 
of  apartments  is  made  through  application  (earliest 
application  date  given  first  consideration)  or  according 
to  circumstances  with  regard  to  the  number  of  current 
vacancies.  A  tenant  is  expected  upon  commencement 
of  the  lease  (one  year)  to  pay  a  security  deposit  equal 
to  one  month's  rent.  Applications  and  specific  informa- 
tion may  be  obtained  from  the  Married  Student  Hous- 
ing Office,  Whitmore  Administration  Building. 


Off-Campus  Housing 

A  card  file  of  off-campus  house,  apartment,  and  room 
rentals  is  maintained  by  the  Off-Campus  Housing 
Office.  Also  provided  is  information  about  local  real- 
tors, garden  apartment  developments,  classified  news- 
paper rentals,  and  persons  seeking  roommates.  Every 
effort  is  made  to  assist  students  to  obtain  off-campus 
housing;  however,  a  personal  visit  is  usually  necessary 
for  the  student  to  review  rental  listings  because  of 
daily  changes  in  the  card  file  and  because  all  off- 
campus  arrangements  must  be  made  by  the  parties 
involved.  Brochures  and  other  information  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Off-Campus  Housing  Office,  Whit- 
more  Administration  Building. 

Insurance 

It  is  not  possible  for  the  University  to  carry  insurance 
which  will  compensate  students  or  their  families  for 
losses  suffered  on  the  campus  due  to  such  hazards 
as  fire,  theft,  or  water  damage.  For  most  families  such 
insurance  is  highly  desirable,  either  as  an  extension 
of  present  home  insurance  or  as  a  special  contract. 

Food  Services 

The  University  Food  Services  cater  the  food  require- 
ments of  the  University,  except  those  services  offered 
by  the  Campus  Center  Complex.  Four  dining  commons 
serve  students  on  a  five-day  meal  ticket  contract.  All 
freshmen,  sophomores,  and  juniors  residing  in  Univer- 
sity residence  halls  are  required  to  purchase  the  five- 
day  meal  ticket.  Either  a  ten-meal  or  a  15-meal 
ticket,  which  is  valid  for  either  two  or  three  meals 
per  day,  Monday  through  Friday,  may  be  selected. 
Students  over  21  years  old  prior  to  the  start 
of  the  semester  are  exempt  from  the  plan.  Students 
who  are  members  of  fraternities  or  sororities  may  be 
permitted  to  board  at  their  respective  fraternities  or 
sororities,  upon  receiving  written  authorization  from 
the  Director  of  Greek  Affairs.  Those  not  required  to 
board  on  campus  may  eat  at  a  dining  commons  on 
a  cash  basis;  they  may  purchase  one  of  the  regular 
meal  tickets  for  ten  or  15  meals  per  week,  or  they 
may  purchase  a  five-day  single-meal  ticket  at  a  lower 
rate.  Weekend  meal  tickets  are  also  available.  Snack 
bar  services  are  available  at  Worcester  Commons 
and  Hampden  Dining  Commons  during  regular  hours 
of  operation. 


Expenses 


Amherst  Campus 

Expenses  are  approximately  $2,000  per  year  for  the 
normally  economical  student.  First-year  costs  are 
usually  greater  than  those  of  the  other  three  years, 
and  there  are  fewer  opportunities  for  earnings.  There- 
fore, a  student  is  advised  to  have  a  definite  plan  for 
meeting  the  expenses  of  the  first  year  before  entering. 
The  following  estimate  of  a  year's  expenses,  based 
chiefly  upon  last  year's  costs,  includes  only  those 
items  which  are  strictly  University-related  and  does 
not  include  amounts  for  clothing,  laundry,  travel,  etc. 
These  costs  vary  slightly  from  year  to  year.  Tuition 
for  residents  of  Massachusetts  is  $300  per  year;  for 
others,  $1100.  The  University  reserves  the  right  to 
change  any  fees  without  advance  notice. 

ESTIMATED  ANNUAL  EXPENSES— AMHERST 

Tuition  (Residents  of  Massachusetts) $300.00 

Room  Rent  in  University  Residence  Halls 

(Approx) 675.00 

Telephone  (Where  Available) 40.00 

Board  at  University  Dining  Halls 

(Five-Day  Plan— Approx) 640.00 

Athletic  Fee  30.00 

Physical  Education  Fee    20.00 

Campus  Center  Fee  60.00 

Fine  Arts  Fee 6.00 

Student  Activities  Tax  (Approx)   53.00 

Student  Health  Service  Fee 77.00 

Student  Medical/Surgical  Insurance 

(12  Months'  Coverage — Optional) 40.00 

Books,  Stationery,  Laboratory  and  Other 

Supplies  (Approx)  200.00 

$2141.00 

INITIAL  PAYMENT  FOR  FRESHMEN-AMHERST 

Tuition  (Residents  of  Massachusetts) $    150.00 

Room  Rent  in  University  Residence  Halls 

(Approx)  337.50 

Telephone  (Where  Available) 20.00 

Board  at  University  Dining  Halls 

(Five-Day  Plan— Approx) 320.00 

Athletic  Fee  15.00 

Physical  Education  Fee   10.00 

Campus  Center  Fee  30.00 

Fine  Arts  Fee 3.00 

Student  Activities  Tax  (Approx)   26.50 

Student  Health  Service  Fee 38.50 

Student  Medical/Surgical  Insurance 

(12  Months'  Coverage— Optional) 40.00 

Books,  Stationery,  Laboratory  and  Other 

Supplies  (Approx)  100.00 

$1090.50 


Explanation  of  Fees  and  Payments 

IN-STATE  TUITION 

As  a  state  institution,  the  University  offers  the  privilege 
of  in-state  tuition  to  all  students  entering  from  the 
Commonwealth.  Eligibility  for  admission  under  the  low 
residential  rate  is  determined  in  accordance  with  the 
policy  established  by  the  Trustees  and  detailed  under 
"Residence  Status,"  page  6. 
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ATHLETIC  FEE 

Funds  received  from  this  uhurtje  are  used  to  support 
comprehensive  men's  and  women's  interculleKiate  pro- 
grams as  well  as  intramural  programs. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  FEE 

Income  from  this  fee  is  used  to  support  the  required 
physical  education  program,  intramural  athletics,  and 
general  recreation. 

CAMPUS  CENTER  FEE 

Funds  received  from  this  charge  are  used  to  support 
the  Student  Union  and  the  Campus  Center  and  meet 
the  operating  costs  of  their  various  activities. 

FINE  ARTS  FEE 

Funds  received  from  this  fee  are  used  to  support  a 
varied  and  comprehensive  program  of  fine  arts  events 
for  the  cultural  enrichment  and  enjoyment  of  the 
undergraduate  body. 

STUDENT  ACTIVITIES  TAX 

This  tax  supports  student  government  and  an  extensive 
and  varied  range  of  cultural  and  social  activities  for 
students.  In  addition,  payment  entitles  each  student 
to  admission  to  many  campus  events  and  includes  a 
subscription  to  the  daily  student  newspaper,  the  annual 
yearbook,  the  student  handbook,  and  a  student  guide 
to  the  campus. 

HEALTH  SERVICES  FEE 

Funds  received  from  this  charge  are  used  to  support 
the  medical,  psychiatric,  and  health  sei-vices  provided 
by  the  staff  of  the  Health  Center. 

MEDICAL  SURGICAL  INSURANCE 
This  is  an  optional  plan  intended  to  supplement  the 
care  received  by  students  at  the  Health  Center.  It 
provides  hospital,  medical  and  surgical  care  on  a  12- 
month  basis  for  injuries  or  illness  during  the  school 
year,  holidays,  summer  vacation,  and  other  times  when 
the  student  is  off  campus.  Students  who  register  for 
the  fall  semester  have  only  one  opportunity  to  enter 
or  reject  this  program  each  year,  at  the  time  of  pay- 
ment of  the  fall  semester  bill.  It  is  also  offered  on  the 
spring  semester  bill  for  new  spring  registrants  only. 
Married  students  desiring  family  coverage  under  the 
plan  now  in  existence  at  the  University  are  advised  to 
contact  the  Student  Health  Services.  All  candidates  for 
and  members  of  intercollegiate  athletic  teams  are  re- 
quired by  the  Athletic  Department  to  subscribe  to  the 
supplementary  insurance  plan. 

COMMENCEMENT  FEE 

A  commencement  fee  of  SlO  is  assessed  students  in 
September  of  their  senior  year,  as  commencement 
exercises  and  events  are  intended  to  be  self-supporting. 

SPECIAL  UNDERGRADUATE  STUDENTS 
The  Special  Student  tuition  rate  is  S15.00  per  credit 
for  Massachusetts  residents,  up  to  a  maximum  of 
S150.00,  and  S55.00  per  credit  for  nonresidents,  up  to 
a  maximum  of  S550.00.  Every  student  must  pay  a  Si 
identification  card  fee  yearly,  and  a  student  taking 
three  or  more  courses  a  semester  must  pay  a  Campus 
Center  fee  and  a  health  fee. 

CREDIT  BY  SPECIAL  EXAMINATION 
Any  student  receiving  credit  by  special  examination 
must  pay  S5  per  credit  before  the  examination  may  be 
taken.  This  fee  is  nonrefundable. 


SCHOLARSHIP  PAYMENT 

Known  scholarships  are  shown  on  the  fee  bills.  If  such 
Items  are  not  shown,  deductions  may  not  be  made 
from  the  bill  until  satisfactory  evidence  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Bursar's  Office  by  the  recipient. 

Payment  Due  Date 

In  a(;i.(ii(l.ini.i'  with  University  policy,  all  charges  for 
tuition,  lees,  hoard  and  room  rent  in  University  Resi- 
dence Halls  are  due  and  payable  prior  to  the  liate  of 
registration  of  each  semester.  Bills  will  be  rendered  in 
advance  with  due  date  shown  and  payment  may  best 
be  made  by  mail.  No  student  may  register  until  all 
University  charges  are  paid. 

Late  Payment  and  Registralion 

Any  student  who  does  not  make  payment  of  his  or  her 
semester  charges  by  the  dale  specified  may  be  required 
to  pay  a  late  payment  fee  of  $5. 

Refunds 

nn  ION  AND  FEE  REFUNDS 

A  student  who  leaves  the  University  for  any  reason, 
except  as  specified  below,  before  a  semester  is  com- 
pleted will  be  granted  a  pro  rata  refund  of  tuition  and 
fees.  A  student  who  makes  an  advance  payment  and 
then  for  any  reason  does  not  attend  any  part  of  the 
next  semester  or  term  at  the  University  will  be  given 
a  full  refund  of  tuition  and  fees.  The  S15  matriculation 
payment  required  of  new  students  is  not  refundable. 

Riffunds  are  first  applied  to  reimburse  scholarship  or 
loan  funds  (up  to  the  full  amount),  and  any  remaining 
amount  is  refunded  to  the  student  or  parent.  A  student 
who  is  suspended  or  expelled  from  the  University  for 
disciplinary  reasons  forfeits  all  rights  to  a  refund. 

Refund  Schedule 
Heguiar  Term 

a.  Within  the  first  two  weeks  from  the  beginning  of 
semester  or  term  (Registration  Day) — 80%. 

b.  During  the  third  week— 60%. 

c.  During  the  fourth  week— 40%. 

d.  During  the  fifth  week— 20%. 

e.  After  the  fifth  week — no  refund. 

Summer  Session 

a.  During  the  first  week— 60%. 

b.  During  the  second  week — 20%. 

c.  After  the  second  week— no  refund. 

ROOM  RENT  AND  BOARD  REFUNDS 
A  student  who  has  made  an  advance  payment  of  room 
rent  will  be  granted  a  full  refund  of  prepaid  room  rent 
if  he  or  she  fails  to  attend  any  part  of  the  next  semes- 
ter or  term  or  does  not  reside  in  a  residence  hall  or 
other  housing.  Prepaid  board  will  be  refunded  on  a 
special  per  diem  basis. 

A  new  policy  of  Room  Rent  Refunds  was  placed  in 
effect  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  beginning  with  the 
Spring  Semester  1973.  According  to  the  new  policy, 
"student  room  rent  refunds  shall  be  refundable  accord- 
ing to  the  following  instructions:  Any  student  who  oc- 
cupies his/her  assigned  accommodations  and  subse- 
quently leaves  the  University  prior  to  the  end  of  the 
first  full  class  week  shall  automatically  be  charged  a 
minimum  of  SlOO  for  his/her  room.  Any  student  who 
leaves  the  University  during  the  second  through  fifth 
weeks  shall  be  charged  SlOO  plus  20%  of  the  remaining 
balance  for  each  week  or  part  thereof.  No  refunds  will 


be  made  after  the  fifth  week  of  the  academic  semester. 
Refunds  will  be  made  during  the  refund  period  only  to 
students  who  officially  withdraw  from  the  University 
through  the  Registrar's  Office  and  according  to  the 
Registrar's  official  withdrawal  date.  The  Dean  of  Stu- 
dents' Office  will  be  authorized  to  make  exception  to 
the  above  only  for  reasons  of  involuntary  entry  into 
military  service  or  for  reasons  of  'extreme  emergency'. 
Any  exception  made,  however,  shall  not  apply  to  the 
$100  minimum  charge  which  shall  be  levied  in  all 
cases  automatically." 


Student  Personnel  Services 


Student  Personnel  Services  comprise  a  number  of  agen- 
cies with  primary  concern  for  students'  non-academic 
(out-of-the-classroom)  activities— residence  halls,  health, 
counseling,  student  activities,  security,  admissions, 
records,  non-resident  student  affairs,  career  planning, 
financial  aid,  and  related  services. 

The  Vice  Chancellor  for  Student  Affairs  is  respon- 
sible for  the  overall  direction  for  departments  pro- 
viding services  which,  in  addition  to  the  above,  provide 
support  services  for  the  entire  campus  community. 

Student  Personnel  Services  not  described  elsewhere 
in  this  Bulletin  include  the  following: 

The  Office  of  Non-Resident  Student  Affairs  is  the 
coordinating  agency  for  all  services  relating  to  students 
not  housed  in  the  University  Residence  Hall  System. 

The  Housing  Office  has  responsibility  for  the  super- 
vision of  residence  hall  room  assignments  and  room 
changes  and  serves  as  a  central  source  of  information 
for  off-campus  housing  listings. 

The  International  Programs  Office,  located  in  the 
Office  of  the  Provost,  assists  and  coordinates  inter- 
national programs,  including  the  study  abroad  programs 
of  the  University  of  Massachusetts.  Students  can  obtain 
information  from  the  Office  of  International  Programs 
on  a  range  of  overseas  study  programs,  including  those 
operated  by  other  American  colleges  and  universities 
and  by  foreign  institutions.  The  office  also  has  informa- 
tion on  low-cost  international  travel,  international 
student  identity  cards,  financial  aid  for  study  abroad, 
and  work  opportunities  overseas.  Students  planning  to 
go  abroad  for  work,  study,  or  travel  should  consult 
the  Director  in  making  these  plans.  The  Director  also 
coordinates  Marshall  and  Rhodes  Scholarships. 

The  Foreign  Student  Office  offers  assistance  to 
foreign  students,  faculty,  and  staff  and  should  be  con- 
sulted in  regard  to  all  matters  pertaining  to  their  offi- 
cial immigration  status  while  in  the  United  States. 
In  addition,  the  Foreign  Student  adviser  may  be  con- 
sulted regarding  any  other  problems  which  a  person 
from  another  country  may  encounter  while  at  the 
University.  These  questions  may  include  help  in  finding 
housing,  help  with  financial  matters  including  the 
authorization  of  foreign  student  loans,  relations  with 
American  students  and  the  community,  and  personal 
problems.  The  adviser  further  attempts  to  help  in  coor- 
dinating community  service  projects,  such  as  speaking 
engagements,  trips  to  the  United  Nations,  host  families, 
and  International  Club  activities.  The  Foreign  Student 
Office  is  part  of  the  International  Programs  Office. 

The  Admissions  and  Financial  Aid  Office  is  respon- 
sible for  all  administrative  procedures  with  respect  to 
undergraduate  admissions  to  the  University,  including 
liaison  with  high  school  guidance  counselors.  Com- 
munity College  staff  personnel,  and  other  admissions 
officers  for  transfer  students;  it  also  passes  on  re- 
admission  of  returning  and  re-entering  students  and  ad- 
missions standards  set  in  coordination  with  the  Vice 
Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs  and  academic  depart- 
ments. 

The  Registrar's  Office  is  responsible  for  registration 
(enrollment)  and  matriculation  of  undergraduate  stu- 
dents at  the  University;  administrative  procedures  relat- 
ing to  course  loads,  courses  of  study,  withdrawals, 
grade  reports,  and  transcripts;  and  maintaining  the 
permanent  academic  record  cards. 


The  Office  of  Transfer  Affoirs  is  a  resource  center 
for  all  matters  pertuininc  lu  the  transition  process  of 
students  enterin>>  the  University  (roni  other  institutions 
of  higher  education.  (Nearly  one-fourth  of  all  newly 
entering  students  are  transfers.  The  major  portion  of 
transfer  students  come  from  the  stale-supported  Com- 
munity Colleges.)  This  office  also  coordinates  with  the 
Community  College  system  the  mechanisms  for  ad- 
mission, credit  evaluation,  financial  aid,  and  orienta- 
tion, and  is  concerned  with  the  adjustment  process 
for  transfers.  It  works  with  the  other  Student  Personnel 
Services  at  both  the  Community  College  and  the  Uni- 
versity in  an  attempt  to  assist  the  transfer  in  making  a 
smooth  and  comfortable  adjustment  to  the  University. 

The  Student  Deve/opmi-nl  (."enter  provides  personol. 
social,  educationui  and  career  counseling  services  to 
present  and  past  students  including  remedial  counseling 
as  well  as  growth-producing  education.  In  an  attempt 
to  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  the  students'  living 
and  educational  environments,  the  Center  shares  the 
responsibility  for  facilitating  the  students'  development 
with  residence  hall  staffs,  instructors,  and  personnel 
in  other  divisions  of  the  University.  A  psychological 
research  unit  monitors  the  quality  of  services  rendered 
and  assures  the  Center's  continued  self  assessment. 

In  the  past,  students  have  utilized  the  Center's  re- 
sources by  discussing  developmental  concerns,  personal 
difficulties,  and  decision-making  career  and  educational 
matters.  Others  have  come  to  consult  on  research 
design,  test  and  questionnaire  construction,  human 
consciousness,  humanistic  psychology,  and  interper- 
sonal communication.  All  are  assured  of  confidentiality 
on  personal  matters  discussed  with  Center  staff. 

The  career  planning  services  of  the  Student  Devel- 
opment Center  include  vocational  counseling  and 
career  development  services  to  undergraduates, 
graduates,  and  alumni.  Psychological  tests  are  often 
used  selectively  to  assist  students  with  remedial  prob- 
lems, to  aid  in  the  identification  and  development  of 
personal  and  vocational  goals  and  objectives,  and  to 
begin  establishing  a  career.  The  office  advises  students 
on  employment  opportunities  and  arranges  for  em- 
ployers, representatives  from  business,  industry,  gov- 
ernment, schools,  and  other  areas  to  visit  the  campus 
during  the  year  to  interview  prospective  graduates. 
The  recruiting  schedule  as  well  asperlinent  planning 
information  appears  weekly  in  the  Center's  Career 
News.  A  resource  library  in  the  Center  provides  occu- 
pational information,  industrial  literature,  graduate 
school  information,  and  self-help  career  aids.  A  librar- 
ian is  available  to  help  students  locate  and  use  re- 
source materials. 

A  credentialing  service  provides  a  place  for  each 
student  to  establish  and  maintain  an  up-to-date  file 
of  personal  records,  (including  registration  information), 
a  developmental  resume,  letters  of  recommendation, 
and  other  supportive  documentation.  Copies  are  sent 
to  prospective  employers  upon  their  request  (no  charge) 
or  when  initiated  by  the  candidate  (a  nominal  charge). 

The  Center  is  an  important  source  of  information 
and  consultation  on  teacher  certification  requirements 
for  students  planning  to  teach  in  public  schools. 
Students  enrolled  in  an  approved  program  through  the 
School  of  Education  meet  the  specified  requirements 
for  teaching  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
and  certification  application  procedures  are  available 
through  program  directors  and  TPPC  (School  of  Edu- 
cation). Others,  not  so  enrolled,  should  review  their 


programs  prior  to  senior  year  with  their  departmental 
advisers.  When  in  doubt,  it  is  (Tititol  that  students 
talk  with  the  tientcr's  Kdui  alional  Placemenl  Special- 
ist. This  should  be  done  prior  to  the  senior  year  to 
make  certain  that  certification  requirements  will  be 
met  upon  graduation.  The  Educational  Placement  Unit 
is  an  expert  resource  of  information  on  local  certifi- 
cation, specialized  certification,  and  certification  in 
states  other  than  Massachusetts.  Ailditional  information 
concerning  documents  required,  vacancies,  local  and 
regional  teaching  market  trends  and  other  information 
is  also  available  upon  request. 

The  Di.'parlnitnl  of  fii/Wic  Safety  comprises  the  Uni- 
versity Police,  the  Security  Guard  Force,  and  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  Police  Training  Institute. 
It  works  closely  with  the  Town  of  Amherst  Police 
Department,  the  Massachusetts  Slate  Police,  and  other 
stale  law  enforcement  and  public  service  agencies  to 
provide  high  quality  law  enforcement,  regulatory  train- 
ing, and  public  interest  services  for  the  Amherst 
campus  1)1  \hv  University.  It  cooperates  also  with  fed- 
eral law  enforcement  agencies,  upon  specific  request, 
to  assist  in  the  enforcement  of  relevant  federal  laws. 

The  Campus  Security  Force  is  responsible  for  the 
security  of  University  properly,  provides  protection 
of  life  and  liberty,  parking  control,  emergency  trans- 
portation of  sick  and  injured,  and  guard  services  when 
enforcement  of  certain  regulations  is  established  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees.  The  guards  are  assigned  to 
parking  control  duties  during  the  day  and  patrol  of 
residence  hall  areas  at  night.  In  accordance  with  pro- 
visions of  the  Code  of  Student  Conduct,  student  ID 
cards  or  other  means  of  identification  must  be  shown 
upon  request  to  any  properly  identified  member  of  the 
security  department,  to  enable  the  officer  to  perform 
his/her  assigned  duties. 

University  police  officers  are  responsible  for  the 
public  safety  of  all  persons  and  property  within  the 
physical  boundaries  of  the  University  campus. 

The  policies  of  the  department,  enforcement  proce- 
dures and  regulations  are  governed  by  federal,  stale 
and  local  laws  and  Trustee  regulations.  In  addition, 
department  personnel  are  guided  by  a  code  of  ethics 
adopted  by  the  International  Association  of  College 
and  University  Security  Directors. 


Health  Services 


Student  Activities 


The  University  Health  Services  is  organized  to  pro- 
vide a  high  quality  comprehensive  health  program 
for  the  University  community. 

In  the  Health  Center  are  located  an  outpatient 
department  with  supporting  X-ray,  laboratory,  phar- 
macy and  physical  therapy  facilities,  and  an  inpatient 
service  for  the  care  of  students  who  need  hospital- 
ization. 

Recognition  of  the  specific  emotional  needs  of 
students  in  an  educational  environment  has  led  to  the 
provision  of  an  active  mental  health  program.  The 
Mental  Health  Division  provides  personal  and  couples 
counseling,  individual  and  group  therapy,  and  com- 
munity consultation. 

Any  student  who  is  under  medical  supervision  prior 
to  entrance  is  urged  to  have  his/her  personal  physician 
write  to  the  Health  Services,  giving  reports  and 
instructions  in  appropriate  detail.  In  brief,  the  Health 
Services  attempts  to  provide  each  student  with  a 
coordinated  and  comprehensive  program  of  health 
supervision  formerly  provided  by  the  family  physician. 

All  visits  to  the  Health  Services  are  treated  as  con- 
fidential. No  information  is  released  without  the 
written  permission  of  the  student. 

The  new  Dental  Health  Division  provides  emergency 
dental  care  and  dental  education  services  as  part  of 
the  health  fee.  Some  routine  services,  such  as  exam- 
ination, cleaning  and  restorative  care  are  provided 
on  a  modified  fee-for-service  basis  as  time  permits. 

The  Health  Education  Division  offers  a  variety  of 
programs  aimed  at  the  development  of  attitudes  and 
behavioral  patterns  which  promote  healthful  personal 
and  community  living.  Programs  include  workshops, 
discussion  groups,  peer  training  programs  and  con- 
sumer activities. 

The  Student  Advisory  Board  works  with  the  Health 
Services  staff  in  reviewing  policy,  evaluating  services 
and  initiating  and  developing  new  programs.  Students 
1  are  urged  to  participate  in  the  activities  of  the 
Board. 

The  Environmental  Health  and  Safety  staff  operates 
';  to  ensure  a  safe  and  healthful  environment  for  all 
who  live  or  work  on  campus.  Sanitation,  radiation, 
fire  protection,  and  building  and  traffic  safety  are 
major  areas  of  activity. 

I     Any  care  rendered  on  the  campus  by  members  of 
the  staff  of  the  Health  Services  is  provided  without 
additional  charge  to  anyone  who  has  paid  the  student 
health  fee.  The  provision  for  care  off  campus  can  be 
arranged  by  the  Health  Services,  but  the  cost  of  this 
care  is  the  responsibility  of  the  student.  A  supple- 
mentary insurance  program  has  been  developed  to  pro- 
vide for  most  hospital  and  surgical  care  not  available 
;  at  the  Health  Center.  This  optional  program  can  be 
j^lected  in  September  only.  The  insurance  provides 
Uoverage  for  twelve  months.  All  candidates  for  and 
members  of  intercollegiate  athletic  teams  are  required 

o  subscribe  to  this  supplementary  insurance  plan. 


Campus  Center  Complex 

The  Campus  Center  Complex  is  composed  of  the 
Murray  D.  Lincoln  Campus  Center,  the  Student  Union 
Building,  and  the  Parking  Garage.  It  houses  the  offices 
of  the  Campus  Center  Director  and  his  staff,  the 
Student  Activities  staff,  the  University  Ombudsman, 
the  student  government  staffs,  and  RSO  groups. 

Service  departments  of  the  complex  include  the 
University  Store,  the  Campus  Information  Center, 
the  Cashier's  Office,  U.S.  Post  Office,  barber  shop, 
games  area,  music  library  and  listening  lounge.  Sweet 
Shop,  print  shop,  media  services.  Campus  Travel 
Center,  and  Overnight  Accommodations  with  parking 
facilities  and  food  services  (four  cafeterias  and  the 
Top  of  the  Campus  restaurant  and  cocktail  lounge). 
Meeting  rooms,  lounges,  reading  rooms,  and  art 
galleries  are  available  for  student  and  general  campus 
use. 

The  Campus  Center  Governing  Board,  comprised  of 
undergraduate  and  graduate  students,  determines  policy 
for  the  operation  of  the  Center.  The  Program  Council, 
a  standing  committee  of  the  Board  composed  wholly 
of  students,  selects,  plans,  and  executes  all  Center 
activities  in  art,  music,  dance,  movies,  special  events, 
etc.  Any  student  may  apply  for  membership. 

Construction  and  operating  costs  are  met  from 
student  fees  and  income  generated  from  general  opera- 
tion, particularly  of  the  Food  Service  Department, 
the  University  Store,  and  Overnight  Accommodations. 
In  effect,  a  portion  of  every  dollar  generated  within 
the  Complex  is  recycled  back  into  the  Center  to  bene- 
fit the  student  body;  that  is,  through  building  services, 
Program  Council  activities,  and  the  assistance  of  the 
professional  staff.  Full  use  of  income  for  these  and 
other  positive  purposes  is,  of  course,  a  major  factor 
in  maintaining  student  fees  at  a  reasonable  rate. 

The  Campus  Center  hosts  programs  sponsored  by 
the  Division  of  Continuing  Education,  the  alumni  of 
the  University,  and  many  service  organizations.  The 
Complex  is  also  used  heavily  for  conferences,  insti- 
tutes, workshops,  and  short  courses. 


Student  Activities  Office 

In  addition  to  serving  as  the  headquarters  for  Recog- 
nized Student  Organizations  (RSO),  the  Student  Activ- 
ities Office  in  the  Student  Union  provides  program 
resource  materials,  counseling  on  program  planning, 
advice  on  program  selection  and  procurement,  and  as- 
sistance on  budgeting,  purchasing,  procurement  of 
campus  support  services,  contracts,  and  other  business 
procedures. 

The  RSO  staff  provides  to  student  groups  a  compu- 
terized banking  and  bookkeeping  service  and  offers 
advice  on  financial  and  business  concerns  such  as 
bidding,  insurance,  budgeting  and  accounting.  The 
staff  also  includes  a  Crafts  Adviser  who  operates, 
manages,  and  advises  students  in  the  Student  Union 
Craft  Center.  Most  members  of  the  Student  Activities 
staff  are  Notaries  Public  for  the  convenience  of  stu- 
dents, particularly  for  absentee  balloting. 

Participation  in  extracurricular  activities  offers 
opportunities  to  further  broaden  objectives  of  a 
University  experience.  The  knowledge,  skill,  and  judg- 
ment developed  in  the  classroom  can  be  tested  and 


refined  through  use  in  many  organizational  settings. 
Totally,  there  are  upproxiinutely  500  student  organi- 
zations rantjinK  in  mlfrest  (rum  pulilical,  religious 
and  cultural,  to  social,  profi-ssional.  and  recrealionul. 
Some  of  these  include: 

Media 

Collffjian— The  daily  newspaper,  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  country. 

Spectrum— Magazine  of  the  arts:  poetry,  fiction,  drama, 
political  with  social  commentaries,  art  and  photog- 
raphy. 

Index— The  University  yearbook;  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  nation. 

VVMUA- The  Campus  Radio  Station  (91.1  inc.  FM), 
owned  and  operated  by  students  for  the  University 
community. 

Drum— Magazine  of  the  black  literary  experience. 
WTOV— The  campus  TV  station.  An  opportunity  for 
students  to  gain  experience  in  using  TV  equipment, 
and  in  producing  creative  programs. 
Bioch  Moss  Communication.s — Black  students  media 
group,  participating  in  the  establishment  and  function 
of  various  media  (radio.  TV.  etc.)  programming. 

Special  Interest  Activities 

Student  Workshop  on  Activities  Problems  (SWAP) — 
Annual  conference  of  students,  faculty,  staff,  Trustees, 
and  Town  officials  to  discuss  campus  problems. 
Outing  Club — Promotion  and  execution  of  outdoor 
activities  via  rental  of  equipment  to  students  and 
workshops/trips  in  various  activities. 
Horombe — Group  of  Third  World  students  of  different 
cultural  backgrounds  working  toward  maintaining  and 
preserving  their  cultures. 

Afro-American  Society — Student  group  established  to 
promote  a  belter  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
Black  History  and  identity  in  the  individual  by  the 
presentation  of  artists,  musicians,  speakers,  confer- 
ences, etc. 

People's  Market — Food  market  in  the  Student  Union 

subsidized  by  student  fees  in  order  to  provide  foods 

at  low  prices. 

Student  Automotive  Workshop — A  workshop  where 

students  come  to  repair  their  own  cars  under  the 

supervision  of  a  student  mechanic. 

Aikikai— A  wrestling  group  with  oriental  philosophy 

of  purpose. 

Crew  Club 

Sports  Parachute  Club 

Equestrion  Club 

Bike  Club 

Scuba  Club 

/nlernalional  Club 

Rugby  Club 

Ski  Club 

Indian  Association 

.Motorcycle  Club 

Roister  Doislers — Organization  promoting  theatre  among 
students,  including  children's  theatre,  dramatic  read- 
ings, and  student-written  plays. 


Distinguished  Visitors  Progrom  (DVPJ— Organization 
supported  by  student  tax  funds  to  bring  to  campus 
nationally  and  internaliunally  known  persons  to  speak 
on  domestic  and  international  affairs,  the  sciences, 
the  humanities,  and  the  arts. 

,\1LK  Lecture  Series— Annual  events  (lectures, inulli- 
media  presentations,  concerts,  etc.).  Dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  Martin  Luther  King. 

The  Concert  Commitli.'e— Provides  major  musical  con- 
certs for  the  campus  as  well  as  an  opportunity  to 
become  involved  in  all  aspects  of  concert  production 
and  the  music  industry. 

Campus  Center  Program  Council— Responsible  for  major 
programming  in  the  Campus  Center/Student  Union 
Complex,  including  concerts,  lectures,  films,  art  ex- 
hibits and  acquisitions,  recreational  activities,  crafts, 
etc. 

Student  Honor  Societies 

,-\dt./piiiu — Men's  honor  society  (senior  and  junior 
classes). 

Mortar  Board — National  honor  society  for  senior  women. 
Maroon  Key — Men's  sophomore  honorary-service  society. 
Scrolls — Women's  sophomore  honorary-service  society. 
Revelers — Group  of  upperclassmen  who  promote  and 
encourage  freshman  interest  in  campus  activities. 
Alpha  Phi  Omega — National  service  fraternity. 
Gamma  Sigma  Sigma — National  service  sorority. 
Deilo  Sigma  fiho-Tau  Kappa  Alpha — National  honorary 
forensic  fraternity. 

Academic  Honor  Societies 

Phi  Beta  Kappa  (arts,  humanities,  and  sciences) 

Phi  Kappa  Phi  (all  fields  of  study) 

Sigma  Xi  (pure  and  applied  science) 

Sigma  Gamma  Epsilon  (earth  sciences) 

Omicron  Nu  (home  economics) 

Phi  Tau  Sigma  (food  science) 

Phi  Eta  Sigma  (freshman  men,  all  fields  of  study) 

Tau  Beta  Phi  (engineering) 

Beta  Gamma  Sigma  (commerce  and  business  adminis- 
tration) 

Alpha  Lambda  Delta  (freshman  women,  all  fields  of 
study) 

Eta  Kappa  Nu  (electrical  engineering) 

Alpha  Zeta  (agriculture) 

Xi  Sigma  Pi  (forestry) 

Alpha  Pi  Mu  (industrial  engineering) 

Kappa  Delta  Pi  (education) 

Phi  Sigma' Alpha  (political  science) 

Social  Action  Groups 

Juvenile  Opportunity  Extension  Program  f/OEj— Funded 
by  the  Student  Senate  and  works  with  youth  referred 
to  the  Westfield  Detention  Center  recognizing  and 
creating  alternatives  for  these  youths. 
AHORA— Assists  the  general  well-being  of  Spanish- 
speaking  students  and  communities  in  western  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Northern  Educational  Service — Urban  tutoring;  students 
trained  on  campus,  then  practice  in  urban  setting. 
The  Bohwood  Project— Funded  by  the  Student  Senate, 
its  members  work  with  the  mentally  retarded  at  Bel- 
chertown  State  School. 


Room  To  Move — Drug  counseling  drop-in  center, 

cooperating  with  the  Health  Services. 

Belchertown  Volunteers — Service  group  that  visits  Bel- 

chertown  State  Hospital  weekly,  helping  and  working 

with  patients. 

Coalition  for  EnvironmentaJ  Qualify  (CEQ) — Works 

toward  mobilizing  constructive  and  informed  activism 

on  environmental  matters. 

Western  Massachusetts  Public  Research  Group 
(WMPIRG) 

Imani — Assists  low-income  high  school  students  with 
personal,  vocational  and  career  counseling;  tutorial; 
resource  information;  activities. 
Union  of  Third  World  Women — Initiates  and  imple- 
ments programs  designed  to  deal  in  a  practical  manner 
with  the  problems  encountered  by  Third  World  Women. 

In  addition  to  these  groups  there  are  other  special 
interest  professional,  political,  religious,  social  action, 
educational,  cultural,  governmental,  recreational,  and 
media  groups,  plus  honor  societies,  residence  hall 
groups,  fraternities  and  sororities. 

Student  Government 

The  Student  Government  Association  (SGA)  works  for 
fundamental  academic  and  social  reform  on  campus 
while  providing  services  to  students,  including  draft 
counseling,  a  lecture-note  program,  book  loans,  bus 
service,  course  description  guide,  attorney  for  students, 
and  funding  for  a  wide  variety  of  student  groups  and 
services.  The  SGA  is  working  toward  full  student 
self-determination  in  social  and  academic  life. 

All  undergraduates  are  members  of  the  SGA  and  are 
eligible  to  join  its  activities.  The  Student  Senate  is 
the  legislative  arm  of  the  SGA.  The  seven  area  govern- 
ments determine  policies  in  their  respective  areas. 
The  SGA  President  coordinates  the  activities  of  the 
SGA  and  represents  the  student  body  to  the  adminis- 
tration and  faculty. 

The  student  role  in  running  the  University  has  in- 
creased greatly  in  recent  years.  Students  interested 
in  University  reform  should  contact  the  SGA  President. 

Music  Organizations 

i  Campus  music  organizations  provide  experience  in 
i  musical  and  allied  activities  for  performers  and  tech- 
aicians  with  various  kinds  of  interest  and  ability. 

The  University  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  bands,  and 
■'.he  choral  organizations  are  in  the  Department  of 
Klusic.  Membership  is  open  to  all  students,  faculty, 
[ilumni,  and  others  in  the  community. 

Theatre 

rhe  University  of  Massachusetts  Theatre,  an  agency 
if  the  Department  of  Theatre,  offers  a  full  schedule 
if  productions,  studio  workshops  and  other  activities 
,  ach  year.  While  the  productions  serve  primarily  as 
he  laboratory  for  students  electing  a  concentration 
jvithin  the  Department,  all  phases  of  performance  and 
echnical  work  are  open  to  students  who  are  willing 
|o  fulfill  certain  minimum  departmental  requirements 
egardless  of  school  or  major. 

lebate 

(he  University  Debate  Union  is  an  academic  and  co- 
|urricular  activity  of  the  Department  of  Communication 
tudies.  Each  year,  debate  teams  research  and  debate 
n  intercollegiate  proposition  dealing  with  an  important 


national  or  international  problem.  The  debaters  attend 
tournaments  at  colleges  and  universities  throughout 
the  United  States. 

Fraternities  and  Sororities 

Men's  social  fraternities  include  Alpha  Tau  Gamma 
(Stockbridge  School],  Beta  Kappa  Phi,  Delta  Chi, 
Kappa  Sigma,  Lambda  Chi  Alpha,  Phi  Mu  Delta,  Phi 
Sigma,  Phi  Sigma  Kappa,  Pi  Lambda  Phi,  Sigma  Alpha 
Epsilon,  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon,  Tau  Epsilon  Phi,  Theta 
Chi,  and  Zeta  Nu.  Women's  social  fraternities  include 
Alpha  Chi  Omega,  Chi  Omega,  Iota  Gamma  Upsilon, 
Kappa  Alpha  Theta,  Kappa  Kappa  Gamma,  Lambda 
Delta  Phi,  Sigma  Delta  Tau,  Sigma  Kappa,  and  Sigma 
Sigma  Sigma.  There  is  one  coed  fraternity — Sigma 
Alpha  Mu. 

A  Greek  Council  consisting  of  the  presidents  and 
one  representative  of  these  fraternities  is  the  area 
government  for  this  residential  area.  The  Greek  Coun- 
cil provides  service  to  all  its  member  organizations, 
the  University,  and  the  community,  as  well  as  dealing 
with  general  matters  pertaining  to  fraternity  life.  A 
cooperative  organization — The  Fraternity  Managers 
Association — pools  the  financial  resources  of  20 
of  the  fraternities  for  the  purposes  of  effecting  orderjy, 
economical  purchasing,  and  accounting  procedures. 
A  professional  fraternity  manager  administers  the  asso- 
ciation's program,  while  the  Greek  Area  Director's 
Office  administers  all  other  matters  pertaining  to  fra- 
ternity life.  Each  of  the  fraternities  owns  its  own 
house,  and  the  members  are  responsible  for  the  daily 
maintenance,  financial  management,  meal  planning, 
governing,  and  organizing  of  special  events  or  pro- 
grams. 

Fine  Arts  Council 

The  Fine  Arts  Council  is  composed  of  five  under- 
graduates and  five  faculty  members  appointed  by  their 
respective  Senates.  The  Council  meets  regularly  with 
its  full-time  staff  to  plan  a  varied,  balanced  series  of 
professional  events  for  the  University  community. 
Presently  included  are  the  Celebrity  Series,  five  pairs 
of  outstanding  classical  artists  and  large  ensembles; 
the  Chamber  Music  Series,  five  single  concerts  by 
leading  small  ensembles;  three  distinguished  dance 
ensembles  in  extended  residencies;  two  theatre  resi- 
dencies; and  numerous  special  events.  The  Council's 
1973-74  Third  World  Cultural  Series  focused  on  the 
art  forms  of  Third  World  peoples. 

The  Fine  Arts  Council  also  supports  the  University 
Art  Gallery  and  the  University  Music  Theatre.  The 
University  Art  Gallery  in  Herter  Hall  provides  outstand- 
ing traveling  shows  as  well  as  faculty  and  student  ex- 
hibitions in  all  media  throughout  the  academic  year. 
The  University  Music  Theatre  (formerly  The  Operetta 
Guild)  is  a  student-operated  organization  producing 
fully  staged  works  from  the  lyric  theatre.  Inquiries 
may  be  directed  to  the  Fine  Arts  Council  office  in  Her- 
ter Hall. 

The  Fine  Arts  Council  program  emphasizes  ex- 
tended residencies,  which  allow  the  visiting  artist  and 
students  to  meet  on  an  informal  basis.  A  full  schedule 
of  Fine  Arts  Council  activities  may  be  obtained  by 
contacting  the  Council's  ticket  office,  125  Herter  Hall. 

Athletics 

The  University  recognizes  the  educational  advantages 
of  a  well-organized  intercollegiate  and  intramural 


sports  program.  In  intercollegiate  athletics  for  men. 
the  University  is  represented  by  teams  in  football, 
soccer,  cross  country,  basketball,  swimming,  wrestling, 
indoor  and  outdoor  track,  hockey,  golf,  tennis,  base- 
ball, lacrosse,  gymnastics,  skiing,  and  crew.  The  women 
are  represented  in  nine  intercollegiate  sports:  basket- 
ball, field  hockey,  gymnastics,  skiing,  softbail,  swim- 
ming, tennis,  volleyball,  and  crew. 

The  University  also  sponsors  a  broad  program  of 
intramural  activities  in  which  both  men  and  women 
students  are  encouraged  to  participate.  Team  sports 
available  each  year  include  touch  football,  powder  puff 
football,  basketball,  bowling,  volleyball,  soccer,  bad- 
minton, Softball,  horseshoes,  handball,  bicycle  racing, 
and  tug-o-war.  Individual  activities  include  cross  coun- 
try, squash,  paddlcball,  wrestling,  wrist-wrestling, 
swimming,  table  tennis,  weight  lifting,  and  tennis. 

The  University  holds  membership  in  the:  Yankee 
Conference,  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association, 
Eastern  College  Athletic  Conference,  New  England 
College  Athletic  Conference,  Association  of  Inter- 
collegiate Athletics  for  Women,  Eastern  Association 
of  Intercollegiate  Athletics  for  Women,  and  Massa- 
chusetts Association  of  Intercollegiate  Athletics  for 
Women. 

Alumni  Association 

The  Associate  Alumni  is  the  general  alumni  organiza- 
tion of  the  University,  with  headquarters  at  Memorial 
Hall,  erected  by  alumni  and  friends  in  honor  of  those 
men  of  the  University  who  died  in  World  War  I.  The 
Alumnus  magazine  is  published  by  the  University  five 
times  a  year.  According  to  its  bylaws,  the  association 
is  constituted  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  general 
usefulness  of  the  University:  of  activating  mutual  re- 
gard among  its  graduates  and  former  students:  and  of 
strengthening  their  attachment  to  their  Alma  Mater. 
Under  sponsorship  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
Building  Authority,  composed  of  alumni  who  volun- 
teered their  services,  19  residence  halls,  two 
faculty  apartment  centers,  and  a  Student  Union 
building  have  been  constructed  on  the  campus.  Alumni 
also  serve  the  University  by  their  support  of  innovative 
academic  programs  through  their  contributions  to  the 
rapidly  growing  annual  alumni  fund  and  through  spe- 
cial bequests.  The  governing  body  of  the  Associate 
Alumni  consists  of  its  officers  and  a  board  of  directors. 
Eight  directors  are  elected  each  year  and  serve  three- 
vear  terms. 


tian  Fellowship,  the  Lutheran  Club,  and  the  (Orthodox 
Club  also  meet  regularly  on  campus  and  stutlenls  in- 
terested in  their  programs  are  welcome  to  alli-nd. 
The  Campus  Religious  C^ouncil  provides  a  cooperative 
mier-relationship  among  the  campus  religious  groups 
and  serves  the  whole  University  community  by  spon- 
soring book  and  clothing  drives,  the  Religious  ilond- 
book  for  Freshmen,  and  ecumenical  discussion  and 
action. 

The  local  Protestant  and  Catholic  churches  of  Am- 
herst provide  opportunities  for  Sunday  worship,  and 
Sabbath  services  for  Jewish  students  are  held  on  Fri- 
day evenings.  Several  denominations  sponsor  active 
student  programs  centered  in  the  local  churches,  and 
students  are  welcome  to  attend  events  and  join 
«ri)ups  sponsored  by  the  denominations. 

Motor  Vehicles 

All  student,  faculty,  and  staff  motor  vehicles  must 
be  registered  with  the  Parking  Office,  Room  103, 
Hampshire  House. 

Any  student  may  be  permitted  to  have  a  motor 
vehicle  on  campus  provided  it  is  registered  with  the 
Parking  Office  and  complies  with  published  University 
regulations.  Copies  of  the  University  regulations  con- 
cerning motor  vehicles  should  be  obtained  at  the  Park- 
ing Office,  Room  103,  Hampshire  House. 

Visitors  during  regular  business  hours  are  requested 
to  use  the  multi-level  Campus  Center  Parking  Garage 
or  parking  meters.  A  University  bus  service,  free  of 
charge,  covers  the  campus  and  environs. 

All  parking  areas  are  under  roving  security  surveil- 
lance. Visitors  may  secure  information  at  the  Parking 
Control  Booths  or  at  the  Security  Building.  Inquiries 
concerning  parking  should  be  directed  to  the  Parking 
Coordinator,  University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst, 
MA  01002. 


Religious  Activities 

The  University  gives  support  to  the  religious  life  of 
its  students  by  affording  the  use  of  University  facilities 
for  student  groups  of  all  faiths.  It  cooperates  with  the 
official  agencies  of  the  three  faiths  most  largely  repre- 
sented at  the  University  by  recognizing  the  contri- 
butions of  their  privately  supported  chaplains  and  by 
giving  them  facilities  and  privileges  for  their  work. 

On  campus,  the  religious  life  of  Catholic  students 
is  enriched  by  activities  and  daily  and  Sunday  services 
at  the  Newman  Center.  Jewish  students  participate  in 
services  and  activities  sponsored  by  the  B"nai  BVith 
Hillel  Foundation.  Protestant  students  are  served  by 
the  United  Christian  Foundation,  an  ecumenical  ministry 
providing  counseling  services  as  well  as  opportunity 
for  involvement  in  service  and  social  action. 

Other  religious  groups  such  as  the  Baha'i  Club,  the 
Christian  Science  Organization,  the  Inter-Varsity  Chris- 


Financial  Aid 


General  Information 

Financial  aid  consists  of  scholarships  and  grants  (the 
awarding  of  money  for  which  no  repayment  is  ex- 
pected), self-help  in  the  form  of  loans  (money  lent 
to  the  student  to  be  repaid  after  the  termination  of 
studies)  and  employment  (guaranteed  jobs  to  provide 
a  certain  income  during  the  year).  Financial  aid  is 
offered  to  those  students  who  cannot,  through  their 
own  and  their  parents'  reasonable  efforts,  meet  the 
full  cost  of  a  college  education. 

Financial  aid  programs  are  funded  from  a  number 
of  sources:  State  and  Federal  appropriations,  private 
philanthropy.  University  Alumni  and  others.  The 
amount  of  money  available,  academic  requirements, 
and  other  eligibility  criteria  vary  from  program  to 
program.  Each  student  applicant  is  automatically 
considered  for  every  University-administered  program 
for  which  he/she  may  be  eligible.  Students  desiring 
further  description  of  specific  programs  may  obtain 
information  sheets  from  the  Financial  Aid  Office,  Room 
243,  Whitmore  Administration  Building. 

Application  Procedures 

An  application  for  financial  assistance  consists  of  two 
forms:  A  University  Aid  Application  and  the  Parents' 
Confidential  Statement.  (Student  Financial  Statement 
for  students  who  meet  the  legal  criteria  for  financial 
independence.)  Both  forms  must  be  submitted  before 
an  application  will  be  processed. 

INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  SENIORS 
All  high  school  seniors  applying  for  financial  assistance 
must  file  the  Parents'  Confidential  Statement.  The 
deadline  for  priority  aid  consideration  is  March  1  of 
their  senior  year.  Applications  received  after  that 
date  are  considered  late  and  will  be  processed  only 
if  funds  remain. 

SpeciaJ  Notice:  The  Basic  Educational  Opportunity 
Grant  Program  (BEOG)  is  a  new  Federal  grant  pro- 
gram. Maximum  awards  under  this  program  could  be 
as  high  as  $1400  per  year.  The  BEOG  program  is  an 
antitlement  program  under  which  all  eligible  appli- 
cants who  demonstrate  financial  need  according  to 
:he  Federal  guidelines  will  receive  Basic  Grants.  Appli- 
cations will  be  available  after  February  1,  1974 
hrough  your  high  school.  (If  not  available  through 
/our  high  school,  contact  this  office.) 

APPLICANTS  FOR  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  FROM 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MASSACHUSETTS-AMHERST 
v^UST  APPLY  FOR  A  BASIC  GRANT. 

NSTRUCTIONS  FOR  ALL  OTHER  APPLICANTS 
he  priority  deadline  for  financial  assistance  for  all 
ther  students  is  April  30  preceding  the  academic 
•ear  for  which  aid  is  requested.  Students  who  feel 
hat  they  are  financially  independent  of  their  parents 
hould  contact  the  Financial  Aid  Office  to  see  if  they 
re  eligible  to  file  a  Student's  Financial  Statement. 

lisbursing  of  Awards 

.11  financial  assistance  except  employment  earnings  are 
aid  in  installments  at  the  beginning  of  each  semester 
1  tile  form  of  a  credit  on  the  recipient's  bill.  If  the 
Id  exceeds  the  bill,  as  it  often  does  for  students 
ving  off-campus,  the  remainder  of  the  assistance  is 


normally  available  to  the  student  within  two  weeks 
after  registration.  If  the  aided  student  withdraws  from 
the  University,  any  refund  of  University  fees  or  charges 
must  first  be  applied  to  the  aid  fund  to  reimburse  the 
fund  for  the  full  amount  of  the  assistance  received  by 
the  student  for  the  semester. 


Types  of  Aid 

SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  GRANTS 

The  office  of  Financial  Aid  administers  more  than 

20  scholarship  and  grant  programs  with  differing 

eligibility  criteria.  Residency,  academic  average,  field 

of  study  and  parental  income  may  determine  eligibility 

for  specific  programs.  Scholarships  normally  range  from 

$200  to  $2000. 

LOANS 

National  Direct  Student  Loan  Program 

A  student  may  borrow  up  to  $2500  per  year  under 

this  program.  Interest  at  3  percent  begins  nine  months 

after  completion  of  the  program;  the  loan  is  to  be 

repaid  within  ten  years.  Because  of  the  amount 

available,  this  program  is  necessarily  limited  and 

selective. 

Higher  Education  Loan  Plan 

The  student  may  obtain  a  loan  of  up  to  $2500  per 

year  from  the  bank  of  his  or  her  choice  through  the 

Higher  Education  Loan  Plan.  Application  procedures, 

eligibility  criteria  and  other  relevant  information  are 

available  at  the  Financial  Aid  Office. 

EMPLOYMENT 

Under  the  College  Work-Study  Program,  a  student  who 
meets  established  financial  aid  criteria  can  be  assigned 
to  a  part-time  job  on  campus  or  to  a  job  with  a  non- 
profit agency  in  his  community  during  the  summer 
months. 


Benefits  for  Veterans  and  Their  Dependents 

Veterans  or  their  dependents  (wife  or  child  of  a  de- 
ceased or  100%  disabled  veteran)  eligible  for  educa- 
tional benefits  under  the  Veterans  Bill,  P.L.  358,  the 
Disabled  Veterans  Bill  894,  or  the  War  Orphan  Bill 
634,  should  contact  the  Veterans  Affairs  Office  at  the 
University  30  days  before  their  classes  begin  for 
regular  enrollment  or  up  to  120  days  before  classes 
for  Advance  Payment  of  their  checks.  It  is  important 
that  the  eligible  student  contact  the  Veterans  Affairs 
Office  prior  to  the  beginning  of  school  so  that  he/she 
may  expect  the  first  check  when  classes  actually 
begin.  It  takes  approximately  four  to  six  weeks  for 
payment  after  the  veteran  student  has  filed  the  proper 
V.A.  paperwork  with  the  Veterans  Office  at  the  Uni- 
versity. 

Veterans  whose  home  of  record  was  Massachusetts 
when  they  entered  the  Service  may  be  eligible  to 
apply  for  a  state  tuition  waiver. 


Military  Service 

The  Veterans  Affairs  Office  provides  information  on 
draft  status  and  assistance  in  verifying  the  status  of 
any  male  student  at  the  University. 

Through  this  office,  a  student  may  register  for  the 
draft  within  30  days  before  or  after  his  18th  birthday; 
it  is  unnecessary  for  him  to  return  to  his  Local  Board 
to  register. 


General  Services  and  I'royrams 


University  Library  System 

Thf  Ijiuvfisily  l.ilu.iiy  System  is  cumpuscd  iif  the 
main  I'nivtTsily  Library,  a  28-slury  building  which 
opened  in  the  summer  of  1973.  and  several  branch 
libraries,  of  which  the  two  principal  ones  are  the 
Morrill  Biological  Sciences  Library  and  I  he  Physical 
Sciences  Library.  Present  holdinyjs  include  over  1.2- 
million  books,  periodical  volumes  and  )>overnment 
documents,  and  over  238,000  microforms.  The  more 
than  10.000  periodicals  currently  received  are  housed 
in  the  main  library  or  the  branch  libraries,  according 
to  subject  matter.  Holdings  of  serials  and  periodicals 
and  their  locations  are  listed  in  both  the  card  catalog 
and  the  Pioneer  V'aliey  L/nion  List  of  /ounui/  and 
Serial  /foldings,  a  computer-produccil  book  which 
also  includes  the  holdings  of  Amherst.  Smith  and 
Mount  Holyoke  Colleges,  the  Forbes  Library,  and  the 
Hampshire  Inter-Library  Center.  Additional  information 
about  the  University  Library  System  and  Five  College 
library  cooperation  is  available  at  the  Information  and 
Reference  Desks  in  the  main  library  and  also  in  the 
branch  libraries. 

HAMPSHIRE  INTER-LIBRARY  CE.NTER 
The  University  Library  is  a  participating  member  of 
the  Hampshire  Inter-Library  Center,  a  cooperative 
facility  for  the  acquisition,  storage,  and  servicing  of 
research  materials,  especially  journals,  documents, 
and  scholarly  sets.  Incorporated  in  1951  to  augment 
library  resources  in  the  area.  HILC  is  jointly  operated 
by  the  libraries  of  the  four  Pioneer  Valley  colleges: 
Amherst.  Mount  Holyoke.  Hampshire  and  Smith,  the 
Forbes  Library  of  Northampton.  Massachusetts,  and  the 
University  Library.  The  collection  numbers  about 
34,000  bound  volumes,  and  approximately  850  journals 
are  currently  received. 

Guided  Tours 

Through  the  University  Guide  Service,  ARCON,  guided 
tours  are  available  during  the  regular  academic  year 
on  weekdays  from  1:30  to  3:30  p.m.  Saturdays  from 
9  a.m.  to  12:30  p.m..  and  Sundays  from  1  to  3:00  p.m. 
Special  arrangements  for  campus  lours  during  the 
academic  year  may  be  made  by  writing  to  ARCON. 
University  Guide  Service.  Murray  D.  Lincoln  Campus 
Center.  University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst.  MA 
01002. 

The  University  Press 

The  University  of  Massachusetts  Press  was  established 
in  1964  as  the  book  publishing  division  of  the  Uni- 
versity. It  is  a  member  of  the  Association  of  American 
University  Presses,  which  includes  most  of  the  univer- 
sity-sponsored presses  in  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  affiliates  abroad. 

The  Press  publishes  scholarly  and  artistic  works 
which  make  substantial  contributions  to  the  community 
of  learning.  Manuscripts  and  projects  are  evaluated 
by  the  Press  Committee  on  the  basis  of  reports  sub- 
mitted by  specialists  in  the  field.  Once  approved  for 
publication,  works  are  edited,  designed,  produced  and 
marketed  by  the  Press  staff.  Printing,  warehousing, 
shipping  and  data  processing  services  are  purchased. 
University  students  are  offered  the  opportunity  of 


workmg  al  the  Press,  iis  Interns,  Research  Assistants, 
Work-Study  employees,  to  acquire  academic  creilil  and 
on-the-job  experience  in  book  publishing. 

(Jver  the  decade  sini:e  its  founding,  approximately 
hall  the  books  published  by  the  Press  have  invoked 
the  research  of  this  University's  faculty.  The  publica- 
lnms  have  won  numerous  awards  for  design  and  pro- 
duction, and  achieved  an  outstanding  repulatiim  for 
excellent  reviews. 

Scholarly  Journals 

The  Mussocduseits  Hevieiv  is  a  national  and  inter- 
national quarterly  of  the  arts,  literature,  and  public 
affairs,  publisheil  independently  with  the  support  and 
cooperation  ol  Amhcrsl.  Hampshire.  Mount  Holyoke. 
and  Smith  Colleges,  the  University  ol  Massachusetts 
and  its  Alumni  Association,  and  others.  It  is  now  in 
its  13lh  year  ol  publication. 

The  English  faculty  also  edits  and  publishes  three 
scholarly  journals:  ftlnglish  l.ilf.Tory  /lenoissance  on 
English  literature  in  the  age  of  Shakespeare  and  Mil- 
liiii  (  UH.')- Itili.'i);  E(irl\'  .AiiK'ncan  Lilfrrolurc  on  the  co- 
lonial and  Puritan  perioils  (17150-1880);  and  H.SVP.  a 
journal  on  Victorian  English  periotlical  publications. 
Cjraduale  students  in  thai  department  publish  M.S'E. 
Massachusetts  Studies  in  English.  The  quarterly  Polity 
is  published  by  the  Department  of  Political  Science. 

Language  Laboratories 

The  j. lines  U'.  Butler  Language  Laboratories  provide 
special  study  facilities  to  students  enrolled  in  foreign 
language  courses.  Three  of  the  labs,  equipped  with 
student-controlled  tape  recorders  and  monitoring 
facilities,  can  accommodate  up  to  90  students  in 
three  elementary  classes.  Another  room,  with  20 
booths,  is  available  to  students  who  make  use  of  the 
Open  Library  Usage  service  for  independent  study. 

A  filth  lab  was  designed  and  equipped  for  inter- 
mediali"  anil  advanced  languagt!  students.  Its  28 
booths  are  furnished  with  dialing  pads  which 
enable  its  users  to  listen  to  any  program  tape  available 
in  the  banks  of  the  Random  Access  Library  (RAL). 
It  is  anticipated  that  in  the  future  these  tape-machine 
banks  can  be  reached  over  telephone  lines. 

Lesson  tapes  and  RAL  program  masters  are  pro- 
duced, transcribed,  and  programmed  in  the  Recording 
Studio  and  the  Transcription  Center.  A  highly  trained 
technical  staff  is  available  at  all  times. 

Office  of  Public  Affairs 

The  Oliicc  ol  I'uhiic  Affairs  serves  as  liaison  between 
the  campus  community  and  the  general  public,  and  as 
an  internal  information  center  for  the  benefit  of  faculty, 
students,  and  administration.  Its  primary  function  is 
to  provide  accurate  information  about  the  University's 
current  and  projected  programs  and  thus  to  foster 
understanding  of  the  institution's  mission  as  a  nation- 
ally recognized  facility  of  higher  education,  research, 
and  public  service.  The  office  assigns  specific  respon- 
sibilities to  six  departments — Editorial  Services,  Graphic 
Design  and  Production,  News  Bureau,  Creative  Ser- 
vices. Photographic  Services  and  Radio  Station  WFCR. 
Through  these  departments  the  office  supplies  infor- 
mation to  all  communications  media  as  well  as  to 
agencies  of  government,  schools  and  other  educational 
institutions  and  foundations,  professional  societies, 
research  organizations,  extension  agencies,  and  to  in- 
dividuals who  request  data  of  various  kinds. 


Office  of  Budgeting  and  Institutional  Studies 

The  Analytical  Studies  Group  of  the  office  collects, 
analyzes,  and  disseminates  information  about  the 
Amherst  campus— students,  faculty,  and  programs— 
as  well  as  University-wide  concerns.  The  group  also 
researches  various  aspects  of  higher  education,  both 
in  terms  of  the  internal  activities  at  Amherst  and  the 
external  relationships  with  other  institutions. 

The  Budgeting  Group  of  the  office  is  responsible 
for  the  control  and  allocation  of  all  campus  funds. 
Falling  within  this  responsibility  the  group  must  es- 
timate future  funding  and  plan  allocations  based  on 
this  information.  Towards  this  end,  the  office  works 
in  close  contact  with  the  campus  community  to  better 
understand  and  serve  the  community's  needs  with  the 
resources  available. 

The  office  stands  ready  to  aid  members  of  the  cam- 
pus community  in  understanding  the  nature  and  oper- 
ation of  the  University,  and  provides  these  members 
the  services  needed  for  planning,  improving,  and  im- 
plementing their  programs  and  activities. 

Cooperative  Extension  Service 

The  Cooperative  Extension  Service,  affiliated  with  the 
College  of  Food  and  Natural  Resources,  was  established 
by  federal  and  state  legislation  to  help  people  identify 
and  solve  their  farm,  home,  rural,  and  urban  com- 
munity problems.  It  is  a  cooperative  educational 
program  planned,  conducted,  and  financed  jointly 
by  the  county  governments,  the  University,  and  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 

The  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
established  by  state  and  federal  legislation,  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  College  of  Food  and  Natural  Resources. 
The  purpose  of  the  Station  is  to  conduct  research 
bearing  directly  on  the  problems  of  the  agricultural 
industry  and  the  welfare  of  consumer  groups.  It  is 
financed  by  federal  appropriations  and  state  offset 
funds.  Research  is  conducted  at  the  Cranberry  Experi- 
ment Station  in  East  Wareham,  the  Suburban  Experi- 
ment Station  at  Waltham,  the  Horticultural  Research 
Center  in  Belchertown,  the  College  Farm  in  South 
Deerfield,  and  on  the  Amherst  campus.  The  Environ- 
mental Forestry  Research  Center  of  the  United  States 
Forest  Service  has  been  established  on  the  campus 
m  cooperation  with  the  Experiment  Station. 

Other  Facilities  and  Services 

Audiovisual  Center 

Cooperative  Fishery  Unit 

Cooperative  School  Service  Center 

Cooperative  Service  Bureau 

Cooperative  Wildlife  Research  Unit 

Institute  for  Man  and  His  Environment 

Institute  of  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Microbiology 

Labor  Relations  and  Research  Center 

Massachusetts  Population  Research  Institute 

Northeast  Regional  Media  Center  for  the  Deaf 

Polymer  Research  Institute 

Program  in  Urban  and  Regional  Problems 

Technical  Resource  Service 

University  Computing  Center 

Water  Resources  Research  Center 

The  University  Honors  Program 

The  University  Honors  Program  offers  unusual  oppor- 
tunities for  the  student  eager  to  engage  in  the  learn- 


ing process.  It  is  strongly  recommended  for  any 
student  who  hopes  to  graduate  from  the  University 
with  Honors  and  for  any  student  who  hopes  to  enter 
some  form  of  postgraduate  study.  The  features  are: 

1)  an  opportunity  to  engage  in  intensively  academic, 
small-group  courses  as  early  as  the  freshman  year;  ' 

2)  thoughtful  guidance  by  a  Preceptor,  as  specially 
selected  professor  in  the  student's  area  of  major  in- 
terest; 3)  a  system  of  record-keeping  whereby  a  stu- 
dent's performance  in  Honors  courses  is  assessed  not 
only  by  a  letter  grade  but  also  by  the  professor's 
written  account  of  the  student's  individual  performance 

in  class— detailing  his  or  her  special  interests  and  strengths; 
4)  a  clear  course  of  Honors  work  that  encompasses 
all  four  years  of  the  student's  experience  at  the 
University— beginning  with  the  wide  variety  of  options 
at  the  freshman  year  and  leading  to  all  the  different 
major  options  in  the  junior  and  senior  years. 

All  students  who  feel  they  would  like  to  participate 
in  the  Honors  Program  are  urged  to  take  an  Honors 
course  in  the  first  term  of  their  freshman  year.  These 
Honors  courses  are  more  difficult  than  the  regular 
freshman  offerings;  and  because  of  their  difficulty, 
they  carry  an  extra  credit  or  credits.  By  taking  such 
a  course  early  in  his  or  her  university  career,  a  student  can 
best  judge  whether  or  not  he  or  she  is  suited  to  the 
Honors  Program.  If  the  student  decides  to  join  the 
Honors  Program,  he  or  she  should  come  to  the  Honors 
Office  in  Machmer  E-23  and  fill  out  an  application 
form.  After  the  form  has  been  processed,  the  student 
will  be  given  an  interview;  and  if  the  student  and  the 
interviewer  agree  that  it  is  in  the  student's  best  inter- 
est to  join  the  Program,  then  the  student  may  become 
a  Commonwealth  Scholar. 

Once  the  student  has  joined  the  Commonwealth 
Scholars  Program,  he  or  she  is  assigned  a  Preceptor 
in  his  or  her  field  of  major  interest.  It  is  the  Precep- 
tor's job  to  advise  the  student— to  help  formulate  a 
plan  of  study  designed  to  meet  the  student's  abilities, 
interests,  and  needs.  Each  Preceptor  is  a  member  of 
the  faculty  especially  interested  in  working  closely 
with  serious  and  able  students.  The  Preceptor's  re- 
sponsibilities include  not  only  helping  select  courses 
but  also  guiding  the  student's  intellectual  develop- 
ment. If  a  student's  area  of  interest  shifts  or  if  a 
student  finds  that  he  or  she  is  not  benefiting  from 
an  association  with  a  particular  Preceptor,  a  student 
may  choose  to  change  Preceptors.  The  overriding  con- 
cern is  that  there  should  be  free  interchange  and 
genuine  helpfulness  in  the  student-Preceptor  relation- 
ship. 

The  Commonwealth  Scholar  must  fulfill  several  basic 
requirements:  he  or  she  is  expected  to  maintain  a 
cumulative  average  of  3.0  or  above,  although  a  student 
may  be  permitted  to  remain  in  the  Program  with  a 
cumulative  average  as  low  as  2.5;  he  or  she  is  expected 
to  take  one  Honors  course  for  each  semester  in  resi- 
dence—with a  minimum  of  six  Honors  courses  required 
for  graduation;  the  Commonwealth  Scholar  is  expected 
to  get  no  more  than  one  "F."  In  addition  to  these 
academic  requirements,  all  Commonwealth  Scholars 
are  expected  to  meet  certain  minimum  requirements 
having  to  do  with  their  relationship  to  the  Program. 
For  example,  they  are  expected  to  keep  the  Honors 
Office  informed  of  their  current  address  and  phone 
number,  to  advise  the  Honors  Office  of  any  change 
in  their  academic  program,  to  see  their  Preceptors  at 
least  once  each  semester,  and  to  fill  out  a  course  list 
each  semester  and  have  that  list  signed  by  their  Pre- 


ctptur.  Failure  lu  fulfill  ihesp  requirements  may  result 
in  dismissal  from  the  Program. 

The  benefits  of  the  C^)mmonwealth  Scholar's  Program 
are  very  ureal.  All  (Commonwealth  Scholars  are 
exempted  from  University  Oore  Re<|uin-ments  and  all 
distribution  requirements  with  the  exception  of  the 
Physical  biducation  requirement.  Moreover,  the  advice 
and  counsellmji*  ^iven  to  Commonwealth  Scholars  is 
unusually  individuali/eil  and  beneficial:  Commonwealth 
Scholars  can  be  aided,  for  example,  in  participating  in 
many  pr(i)>rams  of  exchange  within  the  Five  College 
area  and  abroad.  For  the  serious  student,  the  port- 
folio system  of  record  keeping  that  is  done  in  the 
Honors  Office  is  of  enormous  and  continuing  benefit. 
Moreover,  the  opportunity  to  work  closely  with  pro- 
fessors in  a  small  class  situation  offers  intellectual 
benefits  that  are  unusual  at  a  large  stale  instilulion. 

The  Director  of  the  f^rogram  is  Dr.  Cynthia  C.  Wolff: 
Assistant  Director  is  Dr.  Mary  Sirridge.  The  Honors 
Council  includes  Drs.  Cas  Turner.  Micheline  Dufau. 
Cleve  Willis.  Leiand  Roblee.  T.  O.  Wilkinson,  and 
Bob  McC!uigan. 


Senior  Departmfntal  Honors 

.Any  student  who  wishes  to  be  eligible  to  graduate  with 
an  Honors  designation  of  Magna  cum  Laude  or  .Suninia 
cum  Laude  must  pursue  a  Departmental  Honors  Pro- 
gram. The  curricula  of  Departmental  Honors  Programs 
vary  widely  from  department  to  department,  and  any 
student  interested  in  pursuing  Honors  in  his  or  her 
major  field  should  investigate  that  field's  Honors 
curriculum.  Usually,  a  student  must  have  a  cumulative 
average  of  3.2  or  higher  to  be  eligible  for  a  Depart- 
mental Honors  Program:  however,  in  exceptional  cases 
students  who  have  lower  averages  may  be  admitted. 
Any  student  interested  in  pursuing  Departmental 
Honors  should  confer  with  one  of  the  members  of 
the  Honors  Program  or  with  the  Honors  Coordinator 
in  his  or  her  major  field. 


Overseas  Study 

The  .Amherst  campus  offers  a  wide  variety  of  overseas 
study  and  international  exchange  programs.  The  Inter- 
national Programs  Office  may  be  consulted  for  all 
specific  information  on  these  and  other  overseas  study 
opportunities.  Information  on  summer  programs  is  giv- 
en in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Summer  Session  as  well. 

Freiburg  Program.  In  cooperation  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  Freiburg.  Germany,  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts operates  its  year-long  Freiburg  Program.  The 
University  of  Massachusetts  has  a  permanent  facility 
in  Freiburg,  the  University  of  Massachusetts  Freiburg 
Center,  which  serves  as  the  headquarters  of  the  Frei- 
burg Program.  Students  enrolled  in  the  Program  are 
regularly  enrolled  students  of  the  University  of  Frei- 
burg, and  take  courses  in  a  wide  range  of  social 
science  and  humanities  courses.  The  Freiburg  Program 
is  not  restricted  to  students  concentrating  in  German, 
but  admits  students  in  philosophy,  music.  English, 
history,  comparative  literature,  and  other  fields.  Enroll- 
ment is  limited  to  graduate  students  and  superior  upper 
division  undergraduates  with  fluency  in  German. 

Field  Frogrom  in  Anthropo/ogy.  Europe.  A  four-  or 
seven-month  field  program  in  anthropology  in  Europe 
is  offered  by  the  Anthropology  Department  to  graduate 


and  advanced  undergraduate  students  in  .mllimpology 
during  the  spring  or  spring  and  suiiiiiut.  Localion  of 
the  progr.im  in  Europe  in  any  given  year  de|)i'nils  upon 
the  selection  of  the  fiiculty  director.  Prerequisites  for 
participation  in  the  program  inclutle  a  working  knowl- 
edge of  the  language  required  for  field  research  anil 
prior  coursework  in  both  (ield  methods  and  the  i:ul- 
ture  area  where  research  is  to  be  conducted.  A  limited 
number  of  stipends  are  available  to  offset  cosis  of 
international  travel  and  maintenance  while  in  the  field, 

Cj'renobic  Program  The  University  of  Massachusetts 
Semester  in  CIrenoble  Program  is  offereil  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Comite  de  Patronage  des  Eludiants 
Etrangers  de  l.'Universite  de  Grenoble  and  is  open  to 
approximately  40  students.  The  three  levels  of 
courses  offered  facilitate  the  acceptance  of  students 
o(  varied  interests  and  levels  of  proficiency  in  French. 
Students  with  little  or  no  prior  knowledge  ol  the 
language  may  pursue  studies  in  the  French  language 
and  civilization  at  the  elementary  level.  Majors  and 
other  proficient  students  pursue  courses  in  language, 
liti-ralure,  and  civili/alicin  at  the  middle  or  upper  level 
depending  on  placement  by  examination  upon  arrival 
at  Grenoble.  Students  may  choose  to  live  with  French 
families,  in  "foyers,"  or  in  inexpensive  hotels  catering 
to  students. 

Aca(/(;mi(:  Yc-ar  Program.  Keeie  University,  Englond. 
Through  an  exchange  program,  several  undergraduates 
may  spend  their  junior  or  senior  years  at  Keeie  Uni- 
versity, Staffordshire.  England.  The  program  is  open 
to  superior  students  concentrating  in  social  sciences, 
humanities,  and  science. 

Academic  Year  Program,  Chelseo  College  of  Physical 
Education.  England.  This  is  a  junior  year  program  for 
undergraduate  women  majoring  in  physical  education. 
A  good  academic  record  is  required. 

Academic  Yi.'ar  Program,  University  of  Victoria, 
British  Columbia.  An  undergraduate  student  exchange 
program  with  the  University  of  Victoria,  British 
Columbia,  Canada,  permits  several  undergraduates 
each  year  to  spend  their  junior  or  senior  years  at 
that  university.  Courses  of  study  include  drama, 
social  sciences,  humanities,  education,  and  science. 

Other  academic  year  programs  through  which  under- 
graduates study  abroad  include  student  exchanges  with 
the  University  of  Helsinki,  Finland:  the  University 
of  Lagos.  Nigeria:  University  College,  Dublin:  The 
University  of  Lancaster.  England:  and  the  University 
of  the  West  Indies  at  its  Jamaica  campus.  Semester 
field  work  programs  include  Social  Work  Internships 
in  England  and  practice  teaching  at  the  Bi-national 
Center,  Bucamaranga,  Colombia. 

Summer  Programs.  Summer  study  programs,  con- 
cerning which  information  may  be  secured  from  the 
International  Programs  Office  and  the  Summer  Session 
Bulletin,  include  offerings  in  Bologna,  Italy:  Freiburg, 
Germany:  Pau,  France;  Oxford,  England,  and  St. 
Vincent,  West  Indies,  the  latter  in  anthropology. 

Graduate  School 

Graduate  work  leading  to  the  Doctor  nf  Philosophy 
degree  may  be  taken  in  the  follnvving  fields:  Afirit:ul- 
tural  and  Food  Economics,  Animal  Science,  Anthropol- 
ogy, Astronomy,  Biochemistry.  Botany,  Business  Ad- 
ministration, Chemical  Engineering,  Chemistry,  Civil 
Engineering,  Comparative  Literature,  Communication 
Studies,  Computer  and  Information  Science,  Economics, 


Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering,  English,  Ento- 
mology, Environmental  Engineering,  Food  and  Agri- 
cultural Engineering,  Food  Science  and  Nutrition,  For- 
estry and  Wood  Technology,  Geology,  Hispanic  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures,  History,  Human  Movement, 
Industrial  Engineering  and  Operations  Research, 
Linguistics,  Mathematics,  Mechanical  Engineering, 
Microbiology,  Ocean  Engineering,  Physics,  Plant 
Pathology,  Plant  Science,  Political  Science,  Polymer 
Science  and  Engineering,  Psychology,  Sociology,  Soil 
Science,  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Biology,  and  Zoology. 

A  cooperative  Ph.D.  program  involving  Amherst, 
Hampshire,  Mount  Holyoke,  and  Smith  Colleges  and 
the  University  is  also  available  in  the  departments  of 
Chemistry,  French,  Geology,  Germanic  Languages  and 
Literatures,  Hispanic  Languages  and  Literatures,  Phi- 
losophy, and  Physics. 

The  School  of  Education  offers  several  specialized 
programs  leading  to  the  Doctor  of  Education  degree 
for  those  employed  in  the  educational  field.  The  re- 
quirements for  this  degree  follow  closely  those  out- 
lined for  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  Residency  must  be 
met  by  attendance  on  campus  for  two  consecutive 
semesters. 

Master's  degrees  are  offered  in  the  following  areas: 
Agricultural  and  Food  Economics,  Animal  Science, 
Anthropology,  Art,  Art  History,  Astronomy,  Biochem- 
istry, Botany,  Business  Administration,  Chemical 
Engineering,  Chemistry,  Civil  Engineering,  Comparative 
Literature,  Communication  Studies,  Computer  and 
Information  Science,  Economics,  Education,  Electrical 
Engineering,  English,  Entomology,  Environmental 
Engineering,  Fine  Arts  (Art,  English,  or  Theatre), 
Fisheries  Biology,  Food  and  Agricultural  Engineering, 
Food  Science  and  Nutrition,  Forestry  and  Wood  Tech- 
nology, French,  Geology,  Germanic  Languages  and 
Literatures,  Hispanic  Languages  and  Literatures, 
History,  Home  Economics,  Industrial  Engineering  and 
Operations  Research,  Labor  Studies,  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture, Linguistics,  Management  Science,  Marine 
Sciences,  Mathematics,  Mechanical  Engineering,  Micro- 
biology, Music,  Nursing,  Ocean  Engineering,  Philosophy, 
Physical  Education,  Physics,  Plant  and  Soil  Sciences, 
Plant  Pathology,  Political  Science,  Polymer  Science 
and  Engineering,  Psychology,  Public  Administration, 
Public  Health,  Regional  Planning,  Slavic  Languages 
and  Literatures,  Sociology,  Sport  Studies,  Statistics, 
Theatre,  Wildlife,  and  Zoology. 

Holders  of  undergraduate  degrees  desiring  further 
information  should  write  for  a  Graduate  School  bulletin 
'.0  Graduate  Admissions  Office,  Graduate  Research 
Denter,  University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst,  Massa- 
;husetts  01002. 


Summer  Session 

The  Summer  Session  at  the  University,  of  eight  weeks' 
duration  in  1974,  is  open  to  freshmen  who  wish  to 
Jegin  their  college  education  immediately  upon  gradu- 
ition  from  high  school,  to  seniors  completing  require- 
nents  for  September  graduation,  to  other  regular  Uni- 
'ersity  undergraduates,  and  to  special  students  cur- 
ently  enrolled  in  other  colleges.  Graduate  courses  are 
irovided  for  area  teachers  and  graduate  students  who 
vish  to  continue  their  work  during  the  summer.  Some 
curses  are  offered  for  professional  workers  in  special- 
zed  fields.  A  bulletin  describing  the  entire  summer 
irogram  is  available  from  the  Registrar's  Office  in 
'kpril  of  each  year. 


Students  who  begin  their  college  careers  in  the  sum- 
mer are  advised  to  plan  their  programs  carefully  with 
the  aid  of  advisers.  Normally,  it  is  wise  to  plan  to  take 
the  required  courses  during  the  summer  and  to  take 
electives  and  major  courses  during  the  fall  and  spring 
semesters.  Sequential  required  courses  are  generally 
offered  during  both  of  the  main  semesters,  so  that 
work  begun  in  the  summer  can  be  completed  during 
the  fall  semester. 

Five  College  Courses 

Amherst,  Hampshire,  Mount  Holyoke,  and  Smith  Col- 
leges and  the  University  of  Massachusetts/Amherst 
combine  their  academic  activities  in  selected  areas  for 
the  purpose  of  extending  and  enriching  their  collective 
educational  resources.  Certain  specialized  courses  not 
ordinarily  available  at  the  undergraduate  level  are  op- 
erated jointly  and  are  open  to  all.  In  addition,  any 
qualified  student  in  good  standing  at  any  of  the  insti- 
tutions may  take  a  course  without  cost  at  any  of  the 
others,  if  the  course  is  significantly  different  from  any 
available  to  him  or  her  on  the  home  campus.  The 
course  must  have  a  bearing  on  the  educational  plan  ar- 
ranged between  the  student  and  the  adviser.  Approval 
by  the  student's  adviser  and  the  Academic  Dean  of  the 
College  (Provost  at  the  University)  at  the  home  institu- 
tion is  required.  Permission  of  the  instructor  is  required 
for  students  from  other  campuses  if  permission  is 
required  for  students  of  the  institution  at  which  the 
course  is  offered. 

Students  should  apply  for  interchange  courses  at 
least  six  weeks  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  semester 
since  they  may  find  some  courses  already  filled  after 
that  time.  Free  bus  transportation  among  the  five  in- 
stitutions is  available  for  interchange  students. 

Students  interested  in  such  courses  will  find  current 
catalogs  of  the  other  institutions  in  departmental  of- 
fices, the  University  Library,  or  the  Office  of  the  Regis- 
trar. Applications  may  be  obtained  from  the  CASIAC 
Office,  E-22  Machmer. 

Regional  Student  Program 

The  University  participates  in  a  regional  cooperative 
program  administered  by  the  New  England  Board  of 
Higher  Education.  This  program,  known  as  the  Regional 
Student  Program,  permits  qualified  residents  of  the 
New  England  states  to  study  with  in-state  tuition  and 
admission  privileges  at  any  of  the  state  universities, 
the  Lowell  Technological  Institute,  and  the  public  two- 
year  colleges  and  technical  institutes  in  a  wide  variety 
of  study  areas. 

The  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  expand  oppor- 
tunities for  higher  education  for  New  England  residents 
by  making  available  on  an  equal  basis  to  all  those 
courses  not  commonly  offered  at  every  institution. 
This  practice  tends  to  reduce  duplication  of  courses 
and  thus  to  utilize  most  efficiently  the  higher  educa- 
tional facilities  in  each  state. 

Detailed  information  about  this  exceptional  program 
can  be  obtained  from  any  guidance  counselor  or  from 
the  New  England  Board  of  Higher  Education,  20  Walnut 
Street,  Wellesley,  Massachusetts  02181. 

Continuing  Education 

The  Division  of  Continuing  Education  at  the  University 
is  responsible  for  helping  to  meet  the  educational 
needs  of  all  part-lime  undergraduate  students;  for 
managing  all  conferences,  institutes,  workshops,  short 
courses,  and  clinics  on  the  Amherst  campus  and 


Ihroushoul  the  Ctimmonvveallh  sponsored  by  iht-  Uni- 
versity: and  for  desi^nin^  special  educational  pru^rams 
for  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  region  who 
are  not  re(>ular  full-time  students  at  the  University. 
The  Division  has  its  own  undergraduate  decree  pro- 
gram, designed  for  part-time  stuilents  who  wish  to  de- 
sign a  curriculum  more  appropriate  to  their  educational 
goals  than  those  offered  by  the  traditional  undergrad- 
uate departments.  The  Bachelor  of  Cleneral  Studies 
requires  120  hours  of  creilit.  up  to  75  of  which  may  be 
transferred  from  other  institutions.  Students  may  be 
admitted  to  evening  courses  or  to  day  courses  on  a 
space-available  basis  after  consultation  with  an  adviser 
in  the  Division  of  Continuing  Kilucation.  Undergraduate 
part-time  students  who  meet  the  requirements  for  any 
standard  University  undergraduate  degree  may  have 
this  degree  awariled  through  the  Division  of  Con- 
tinuing Education  in  addition. 

The  Division  serves  as  an  educational  doorway  be- 
tween the  University  and  potential  clients  and  stands 
ready  to  assist  anyone  in  the  Commonwealth  with  an 
educational  problem  with  which  the  University  might 
assist.  Inquiries  may  be  directed  to  the  Director  of  the 
Divisiim,  Hills  House  North. 


the  University  provides  instruction,  academic  credit, 
and  program  management. 

The  University  Year  for  ACTION  program  represents 
a  new  model  lor  education— a  model  of  effective 
service  to  the  l.irger  community  and  of  a  reciprocal 
exchange  of  resources,  needs  and  personnel. 

Details  concerning  eligibility,  applii;atiiin  procedures, 
stipends,  tuition,  fees  and  other  information  arc  avail- 
able at  the  ACTION  Office.  513  llasi  Plfasanl  Street, 
Amherst,  tel.  545-13H1. 

Pre-Law  Advising  Program 

I  hi'  I'li'-I.iiw  AiImsmik  Program  was  instiluleil  to  pro- 
vide studt-nts  with  information  on  Iht;  nature  of  legal 
educatiim,  admission  to  law  school,  and  career  oppor- 
tunities in  the  legal  profession.  Law  schools  do  not 
prescribe  any  particular  method  of  preparation  or  pro- 
gram of  courses  for  admission;  consequently,  there  is 
no  Pre-Law  major  at  the  University.  Interested  students 
are  urged  to  register  with  the  Pre-Law  Adviser,  t;-22 
Machmer.  (Current  catalogs  from  every  ai;crediled  law 
school  in  the  United  States  and  other  materials  per- 
taining lo  the  legal  profession  are  available  in  this 
office. 


University  Without  Walls 

The  University  U  iihuLii  Walls  program  at  the  Univer- 
sity is  erne  ol  32  I  U  U  units  across  the  country  devel- 
oped under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Union  for  f-^xperi- 
menting  Colleges  and  Universities.  The  program  enables 
students  to  earn  a  B.A.  or  B.S.  from  the  University 
of  Massachusetts  through  a  totally  individualized  learn- 
ing program  allowing  independent  study,  internships, 
field  experiences,  credit  for  significant  past  learning 
experience,  and  other  self-directed    projects    outside    the 
classroom  and  campus.  It  welcomes  participants  of  all 
ages  and  diverse  backgrounds  and  interests,  especially 
those  who  would  not  normally  have  access  lo  the 
University  but  who  are  highly  motivated  and  self- 
disciplined  enough  to  succeed  in  directing  their  own 
learning  projects.  Upon  admission  to  the  program, 
students  choose  a  faculty  sponsor  and  adviser  and 
prepare  a  learning  contract  outlining  learning  objec- 
tives, activities  to  meet  those  objectives,  and  evaluation 
procedures.  Students  must  negotiate  120  credits  in 
order  to  receive  a  degree,  including  University  Core 
Requirements  |33  credits)  and  residence  credits  |45 
credits).  Further  information  and  applications  may  be 
obtained  from  the  University  Without  Walls.  Wysocki 
House. 


Physically  Disabled  Students 

I  lie  University  is  1)im. inning  more  and  niori^  accessible 
lo  academically  qualified  physically  disablfjcl  students. 
Although  some  architectural  barriers  still  remain,  most 
disabled  persons  can  navigate  the  campus  with  little 
difficulty.  The  campus  is  large  and  spread  out.  How- 
ever, with  proper  planning,  size  should  not  pose  a 
problem.  The  University  Library,  the  Student  Union, 
the  Campus  Center,  most  classroom  buildings,  and  a 
few  residence  halls  are  wheelchair  accessible. 

In  cooperation  with  Veteran's  Affairs,  an  office  has 
been  established  to  assist  persons  with  physical  dis- 
abilities. Early  registration,  preferential  scheduling, 
orientation  programs,  housing  assistance,  a  reader's 
directory  for  the  blind,  pre-  and  post-admission  coun- 
seling are  a  few  of  the  services  available.  Admission 
to  the  University  is  based  entirely  on  the  academic 
qualification  of  the  applicant.  Admission  procedure 
remains  the  same  for  all  applicants,  regardless  of  dis- 
ability. 

For  further  information,  contact:  Office  of  Handi- 
capped Student  Affairs,  229  D  Whitmore  Building, 
tel.  (413)  545-0892. 


University  Year  for  ACTION 

University  Year  for  ACTION  is  a  volunteer  service  pro- 
gram which  offers  undergraduates  significant  oppor- 
tunities for  attacking  poverty  in  connection  with  com- 
munity agencies  while  earning  normal  college  credit. 
Students  accepted  into  the  program  become  Volunteers 
in  ACTION  (a  new  federal  agency  comprising  Peace 
Corps.  VISTA,  and  several  other  federal  volunteer  pro- 
grams). The  students  work  full-time  or  part-time, 
living  on  campus  or  in  a  local  community  located 
either  in  a  major  city  or  in  a  rural  center  of  Western 
Massachusetts. 

Service  in  a  community  agency  may  be  in  any  one 
of  a  number  of  given  areas  including  those  of  legal 
services,  education,  mental  health,  housing,  consumer 
protection  or  environmental  protection.  Community 
agencies  provide  field  direction  and  supervision,  while 


Schools,  Colleges,  and  Departments 


COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 


Undergraduate  major  programs  are  available  in  the 
following  areas: 

ColJege  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Afro-American  Studies 

Antfiropology 

Art 

Astronomy 

Biochemistry 

Botany 

Chemistry 

Chinese 

Classics 

Communication  Studies 

Comparative  Literature 

Economics 

English 

Fine  Arts 

French 

Geography 

Geology 

German 

History 

Italian 

Japanese 

[ournalistic  Studies 

ludaic  Studies 


College  of  Food  and  Natural 
Agricultural  Business 

Management 
Agricultural  & 

Food  Economics 
Animal  Sciences 
Entomology 
Environmental  Design 
Fisheries  Biology 
Food  &  Agricultural 

Engineering 
Food  Marketing  Economics 
Food  Science  &  Nutrition 
Forestry 


Latin 

Legal  Studies 

Linguistics 

Mathematics 

Microbiology 

Music 

Near  Eastern  Studies 

Philosophy 

Physics 

Political  Science 

Pre-Dental 

Pre-Medical 

Pre-Nursing 

Pre-Veterinary 

Psychology 

Russian 

Sociology 

Soviet  and  East 

European  Studies 
Spanish 
Statistics 
Theatre 
Zoology 

Resources 

Home  Economics 
Hotel.  Restaurant,  & 

Travel  Administration 
Landscape  Architecture 
Natural  Resource  Economics 
Natural  Resource  Studies 
Park  Administration 
Plant  Pathology 
Plant  &  Soil  Sciences 
Veterinary  Science 
Wildlife  Biology 
Wood  Technology 


School  of  Business  Adminislration 
Accounting  Management 

General  Business  &  Finance  Marketing 

School  of  Education 
Education 


Human  Development 


School  of  Engineering 
Chemical  Engineering 
Civil  Engineering 
Electrical  &  Computer 
Systems  Engineering 

School  of  Health  Sciences 
Community  Health  & 

Health  Education 
Environmental  Health 
Health  Laboratory  Science 

School  of  Physical  Education 

Physical  Education  for  Men  Leisure  Studies  and  Services 

Physical  Education  for  Women 


Industrial  Engineering  & 
Operations  Research 

Mechanical  &  Aerospace 
Engineering 


Medical  Technology 

Nursing 

Public  Health 


The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  has  programs  of 
study  leading  to  four  bachelor's  degrees:  Bachelor  of 
Arts,  Bachelor  of  Science,  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts,  and 
Bachelor  of  Music.  All  departments  offer  a  program 
leading  to  the  B.A.  degree.  The  B.S.  degree  may  be 
earned  only  if  the  major  is  mathematics,  science,  or 
psychology.  The  B.F.A.  programs  have  a  strong  empha- 
sis in  art  and  the  Bachelor  of  Music  programs  reflect 
an  emphasis  in  music.  All  of  the  degree  programs  com- 
bine a  study  in  depth  in  one  area  with  supporting 
study  in  the  other  two  of  the  three  main  divisions: 
a)  Humanities  and  Fine  Arts  b)  Social  and  Behavioral 
Sciences,  and  c)  Natural  Science  and  Mathematics. 
Courses  appropriate  to  the  distribution  requirements 
in  these  three  areas  are  noted  in  University  catalogs 
by  the  respective  codes  (C),  (D),  and  (E). 

A  program  of  study  which  conforms  with  the  fol- 
lowing five  provisions  qualifies  a  student  who  com- 
pletes it  for  the  appropriate  degree.  Advanced  place- 
ment and  transfer  credits  may  be  applied  toward  any 
or  all  of  these  qualifications,  but  at  least  half  of  the 
major  program  must  be  completed  in  residence. 

1.  A  basic  proficiency  or  experience  in  communi- 
cative skills  must  be  achieved  by  completing  six  credits 
in  rhetoric;  the  two  rhetoric  courses  must  include  at 
least  one  of  Rhetoric  100  or  110. 

2.  For  the  B.A.  and  B.S.  degrees,  a  basic  proficiency 
or  experience  with  a  foreign  language  must  be  demon- 
strated by  a)  completion  of  a  foreign  language  course 
at  the  college  fourth-semester  level,  b)  a  satisfactory 
performance  on  an  achievement  or  placement  test, 

c)  four  entrance  units  earned  in  high  school  in  one 
foreign  language  or  three  units  in  one  and  two  units 
in  another  foreign  language,  d]  a  year  in  a  school  in 
which  English  is  not  the  basic  language,  or  e)  an 
approved  substitution  of  language-related  study  if 
there  is  clearly  demonstrated  difficulty  in  language 
study  which  has  been  approved  by  the  foreign  language 
board. 

3.  Distribution  is  achieved  by  completion  of  courses 
in  each  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  College  other  than 
the  one  in  which  the  major  falls.  With  the  understand- 
ing that  work  in  the  major  is  applicable  to  one  or  more 
of  these  divisions,  this  qualification  is  stated  for  all 
three  divisions  and  all  degrees  as: 

Core         Number  of  Courses  for 

.    B.S.*     B.F.A.      B.Mus. 


Division 

Cod 

Humanities 

and  Fine  Arts 

"C" 

Social  and 

Behavioral  Sciences 

"D" 

Natural  Science 

and  Mathematics 

"E" 

*To  qualify   lor  a  B.S.  degree,  al 
mathics.  andAjr  psychology  cour 
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4.  An  approved  major  program  of  the  College  must 
be  completed.  The  traditional  departmental  major 
programs  are  the  most  common,  and  they  are  de- 
scribed in  the  following  pages.  A  few  others  are  speci- 
fied and  administered  by  standing  committees  of  the 
faculty  and  are  described  elsewhere.  Several  other  in- 
terdisciplinary programs  are  being  worked  on  at  this 


lime.  All  major  programs  have  these  features  in  cam- 
man:  a)  faculty  guidance,  b)  a  coherent  pru)>ram  of 
study  made  up  uf  at  least  24  credits,  at  least  15  of 
which  must  be  in  upper  division  courses  in  this  Col- 
lege, and  cj  a  student  has  at  least  12  completely  free 
electives. 


Advisory  System: 

When  students  elect  a  special  major  or  are  admitted 
to  a  specialized  degree  program,  they  may  obtain  a 
faculty  adviser  from  that  major.  Faculty  advisers  help 
students  choose  their  program  of  study  and  also  serve 
as  a  communication  link  between  students  and  the 
Registrar's  Office.  Students  may  choose  a  specific 
major  on  entrance  or  they  may  postpone  this  choice 
until  the  fourth  semester.  Until  choosing  a  specific 
major,  students  are  listed  as  a  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  major,  and  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
Information  and  Advising  Center  (CASIAC)  serves  as 
a  student's  adviser.  Faculty  members  from  a  broad 
range  of  disciplines  form  the  staff  of  CASIAC.  and 
a  student  may  meet  with  the  same  staff  member  or 
may  talk  with  whomever  is  on  duty  at  the  lime.  A 
primary  goal  of  the  Center  is  to  help  a  student  choose 
a  major  which  is  consistent  with  his  or  her  interests 
and  potentialities. 

A  student  has  considerable  freedom  in  choosing 
a  program  of  study  and  major.  However,  a  few  of  the 
major  programs  require  sequences  of  courses  which 
extend  over  seven  or  eight  semesters.  Students  who 
do  not  take  the  right  courses  in  their  freshman  year 
may  have  to  use  a  summer  session  or  extra  semesters 
to  accommodate  these  sequences  if  the  ultimate  major 
is  Astronomy.  Biochemistry,  Chemistry.  Mathematics 
or  Physics,  or  if  they  are  in  the  Bachelor  of  Music  or 
Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  program.  Some  standard  fresh- 
man year  programs  are: 
Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts: 

Rhetoric  Physical  Education 

Introduction  to  Art  and  two  of  the  following: 

Studio  Art  Math  or  Science 

Humanity 
Social  Science 

Socio/  Science  (B.A.  or  B.S.): 

Rhetoric  Physical  Education 

Social  Science  and  two  of  the  following: 

Humanity  or  Fine  Art 
Math  or  Science 
Second  Social  Science 
Foreign  Language 
Mathematics  {B.A.  or  B.S.): 

Rhetoric  Physical  Education 

Math  (Calculus)  and  one  of  the  following: 

Science  Foreign  Language 

Social  Science 
Humanity 
Bachelor  of  Music: 

Rhetoric  Physical  Education 

Music  Theory  and  two  of  the  following: 

Music  Literature  Math  or  Science 

Social  Science 

Humanity,  other  than  Music 
Humanity  (B.A.J: 

Rhetoric  Physical  Education 

Humanity  or  Fine  Art  and  two  of  the  following: 

Foreign  Language 
Social  Science 
Math  or  Science 
Second  Humanity 


Science  (B.A.  or  B.S.); 

Rhetoric 

Chemistry  or  Physics' 

Math  (Calculus,  if  prepared) 


'Chvmulry  mN)ur«  rlrcl  Chrmltlry 
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Physical  Education 

and  one  of  the  folliiwing: 

KtireiKM  Language 

Humanity 

Social  Science 

Second  Science 


Afro-American  Studies,  W.  E.  B.  Du  Bois  Department  of 

Thf  W    K.  H.  Uu  Hdis  Di'ii.irtiiicnl  <>l  .'\lri)-Ain(Tic:an 
Studies  (illers  an  uiuli-rgraduatc  iiiajor  lor  those  stu- 
dents who  wish  to  gam  an  in-dcplh  knowledge  of  the 
history  anti  culture  of  Black  people  in  Africa  and  the 
New  World.  The  course  of  study  is  inter-disciplinary, 
and  offers  the  student  an  opportunity  to  participate 
in  a  variety  of  learning  situations  both  on  and  off 
the  campus.  This  major  provides  foundations  for  stu- 
dents who  have  professional  aspirations  toward  leach- 
ing or  advanced  scholarship  In  a  given  discipline  in 
the  social  sciences  or  humanities.  It  is  also  suitable 
for  students  preparing  for  professional  training  in  law, 
public  administration,  journalism,  social  work,  com- 
munity organizing,  and  other  such  fields.  Further, 
this  major  can  be  of  value  to  students  interested  in 
the  creative  and  performing  arts,  in  that  one  of  its 
concentration  areas  includes  music,  dance,  theatre, 
and  the  plastic  arts. 

Courses  and  programs  are  also  designed  for  general 
interest  and  specific  relevance  to  students  in  disci- 
plines other  than  Afro-American  Studies. 

The  maximum  of  45  required  major  credits  incor- 
porates a  number  of  disciplines  in  the  social  sciences 
and  humanities.  After  taking  a  prescribed  introductory 
core  of  18  credits,  the  student  may  concentrate  in  the 
social  sciences,  history,  or  the  humanities  in  which  he 
or  she  is  required  to  lake  27  additional  hours,  including 
a  field  research  project  or  equivalent  and  a  senior 
thesis.  Approved  courses  in  other  departments  of  the 
University  or  in  other  schools  in  the  Five  College 
consortium  may  be  credited  toward  this  major. 

Anthropology 

In  its  study  of  mankind  in  terms  of  origins,  ways  of 
life,  physical  and  cultural  differentiation,  and  con- 
temporary problems,  anthropology  bridges  the  social 
and  biological  sciences.  Its  courses  are  offered  with 
the  aim  of  providing  both  a  foundation  for  specialized 
graduate  study  in  all  four  subfields  of  anthropology 
(archaeology,  physical  anthropology,  social  and  cultural 
anthropology  and  linguistic  anthropology)  and  also  the 
understanding  of  mankind  that  can  be  of  value  to  any- 
one regardless  of  particular  interests. 

Anthropology  majors  must  take  Anthropology  104 
plus  at  least  one  more  of  the  following:  Anthropology 
102,  103,  or  105.  All  majors  are  also  required  to  elect 
a  minimum  of  21  credits  above  the  100  level  in  an- 
thropology which,  in  combination  with  the  introductory 
courses,  must  total  at  least  30  credits  for  graduation. 
With  his  or  her  adviser's  approval,  an  anthropology 
major  may  be  allowed  to  take  as  part  of  this  require- 
ment non-duplicating  courses  in  anthropology  given  at 
one  of  the  cooperating  Valley  institutions.  The  maxi- 
mum allowable  credits  in  anthropology  for  graduation 
is  45.  Also  required  is  at  least  one  course  in  the  social 
sciences  outside  of  anthropology  and  foreign  language 


proficiency  through  the  intermediate  (140)  level.  Pro- 
fessor Donald  Proulx  is  Chief  Adviser  for  Anthropology. 


Art 

ENTRANCE  PROCEDURES 

Persons  interested  in  applying  to  the  Art  Department 
may  apply  in  one  of  four  areas:  Bachelor  of  Arts  in 
Art  History,  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  in  Studio  Art,  Bache- 
lor of  Fine  Arts  in  Art  Education,  or  Bachelor  of  Fine 
Arts  in  Design.  Portfolios  are  required  from  all  appli- 
cants except  those  applying  for  the  B.A.  in  Art  History. 
The  portfolio  should  be  in  the  form  of  colored  slides 
of  at  least  ten  works  in  a  single  or  varied  media. 
Portfolios  should  be  mailed  to  the  Director  of  Under- 
graduate Studies,  Art  Department,  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Amherst,  MA  01002.  Portfolio  examination 
for  admission  to  the  Art  Department  will  be  based  on 
the  criteria  of  demonstrated  ability  and  high  academic 
standard.  Portfolios  are  due  as  follows:  Freshmen — 
February  1  for  out-of-state  applicants,  March  1  for  in- 
state applicants  (Fall  semester);  and  October  15  (Spring 
semester);  Transfers — April  1  (Fall  semester);  October 
15  (Spring  semester). 


PROGRAMS 

A  student  accepted  as  a  freshman  or  junior  transfer 
student  may  select  one  of  the  two  following  degree 
programs.  They  provide  objectives  ranging  from  a 
broad  background  of  extensive  coverage  to  highly  spe- 
cific professional  investigations. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree  Program — The  B.A.  degree 
program  is  designed  to  provide  an  aesthetic  and  his- 
torical knowledge  of  the  visual  arts  while  affording 
an  opportunity  to  develop  creative  ability  in  several 
media.  While  all  programs  are  subject  to  the  Univer- 
sity and  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  core  require- 
ments, the  B.A.  degree  program  requires  a  greater 
involvement  than  the  B.F.A.  degree  program,  in 
courses  not  directly  within  the  Art  Department.  The 
B.A.  degree  program  offers  two  majors:  Art  History 
and  the  Combination  (studio  and  art  history). 

The  B.A.  degree  in  the  Combination  major  requires 
a  minimum  of  42  art  credits  (six  elementary  courses — 
100,  102,  111,  113,  120,  122— and  eight  upper  division 
courses— numbered  200  and  above,  two  of  which  must 
be  art  history  electives). 

The  B.A.  degree  in  Art  History  requires  a  minimum 
of  30  art  history  credits  (six  credits  at  the  introductory 
level,  plus  24  upper  division  credits,  which  will 
include  at  least  one  seminar — 300  level  course).  As  the 
declaration  of  a  major  is  prerequisite  to  the  selection 
of  a  faculty  adviser,  it  is  best  to  declare  an  Art  History 
major  within  the  freshman  or  sophomore  years.  Art 
History  is  taught  as  an  area  of  the  humanities  tying 
in  with  the  history,  literature  and  philosophy  of  a  given 
culture  or  period,  and  forming  part  of  the  history  of 
ideas  in  general.  Course  offerings  in  the  area  are  or- 
ganized to  provide  three  levels  of  instruction.  A)  Intro- 
ductory Survey  (100  level),  B)  Area  Courses  (200  level), 
C)  Seminars  (300  level).  The  student  consults  with  the 
faculty,  especially  in  the  last  two  years,  to  develop 
the  sequential  program  best  suited  to  the  student's 
needs  and  interests.  Directed  undergraduate  work, 
including  the  writing  of  an  honors  thesis,  may  be 
elected  by  qualified  students. 


Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  Degree— Studio  Art- During 
the  first  two  years,  the  student  experiences  a  founda- 
tion program  of  several  courses  in  drawing,  two  and 
three  dimensional  design,  and  a  general  history  of  art. 
Because  of  its  contemporary  nature  and  relevance  it 
is  required  that  Modern  Art  287  be  taken  as  early  as 
possible  by  B.F.A.  degree  program  candidates.  The 
B.F.A.  degree  program  in  Studio  Art  is  of  a  profes- 
sional nature  and  enlists  the  most  intensive  coverage 
of  one  chosen  medium:  ceramics,  painting,  printmaking 
or  sculpture,  to  be  selected  by  the  end  of  the  sopho- 
more year.  The  B.F.A.  degree  program  allows  greater 
latitude  of  core  requirements  for  further  concentration 
withm  the  Art  Department.  This  program  builds  the 
best  foundation  for  graduate  study  in  Studio  Art.  It 
involves  a  minimum  of  60  credits  in  Studio  Art,  12 
credits  in  Art  History,  and  48  credits  in  other  disci- 
plines (see  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  requirements 
for  B.F.A.  degrees  in  Art).  B.F.A.  degree  candidates 
will  be  reviewed  by  a  committee  of  three  art  faculty 
members  at  the  end  of  the  junior  year.  In  the  senior 
year  a  student  may  elect  6-12  credits  in  a  degree  pro- 
ject directed  toward  the  exploration  of  personal  objec- 
tives in  the  specific  major  area. 

B.F.A.  Degree— Studio  Art  With  Art  Education— This 
program  provides  the  student  with  the  Massachusetts 
State  Board  of  Education  requirements  for  certification 
to  teach  Art  in  the  public  school  system  at  either  the 
elementary  or  secondary  level.  The  Program's  minimal 
requirements  include  45  credits  in  Studio  Art,  12  in 
Art  History,  six  in  Art  Education,  nine  in  Education 
and  Psychology,  15  in  Student  Teaching,  and  38  in 
other  academic  disciplines  which  shall  include  courses 
in  satisfaction  of  the  "core  requirements"  of  the 
College.  Introductory  courses  in  each  major  studio  area 
are  to  be  taken  early  in  the  program. 

B.F.A.  Degree  in  Design — The  Design  program  is  a 
professional  area  offered  as  an  option  within  the  Art 
Department.  The  requirements  are  similar  to  those  of 
the  other  programs  in  the  Department  and  lead  to  a 
B.F.A.  degree  in  design.  The  Design  area  is  an  inter- 
disciplinary program  of  studies  incorporating  profes- 
sional courses  from  related  departments  of  the  Uni- 
versity such  as  Environmental  Design  and  Landscape 
Architecture.  Individualized  programs  are  possible 
through  course  offerings  from  art  and  design;  however, 
the  main  professional  sequence  is  structured  towards 
Human  Environment  and  Design,  or  Interior  Design. 
The  program  is  intended  to  meet  professional  standards 
set  forth  by  the  national,  professional  and  educational 
associations  in  the  field  of  design  for  accreditation 
and  professional  standing.  The  program's  educational 
goal  aims  at  educating  the  professional  designer  in 
basic  design,  in  communication  skills,  in  architectural 
construction  with  emphasis  on  interior  detailing,  in 
planning,  in  related  phases  of  environmental  design, 
in  history  and  general  knowledge,  and  in  planning 
and  designing  all  interior  spaces.  Designers  must  learn 
to  understand  techniques  of  programming,  analysis 
of  spaces,  and  must  be  trained  and  encouraged  to 
develop  breadth  and  depth  of  design  solutions  both 
for  today  and  tomorrow.  They  must  develop  an  aware- 
ness and  an  analytical  understanding  of  the  needs  of 
man  which  can  be  fulfilled  by  the  application  of  good 
design.  Above  all,  designers  must  develop  sensitivity 
and  creative  abilities  which  are  the  basic  tenets  of 
the  profession. 
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Asian  Studies 

rhtTf  uie  iiiajurs  leading  lo  the  B.A.  in  both  Chinese 
and  Japanese  language  and  lileralure  in  which  students 
may  place  emphasis  on  either  modern  or  classical  lan- 
guage. Students  following  etther  major  receive  a  sub- 
stantial foundation  in  reading,  speaking,  and  under- 
standing the  language,  as  well  as  a  basic  knowledge 
of  the  respective  literatures.  Majors  are  encouraged 
to  acquire  a  background  in  the  history,  government, 
society,  religion,  and  arts  of  China  and  japan— a  back- 
ground essential  for  an  understanding  of  the  cultures 
and  literatures  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  people. 

In  addition  to  courses  offered  in  language  and  litera- 
ture in  the  Asian  Studies  Program,  various  departments 
in  the  University  and  the  Five  College  system  offer 
courses  dealing  with  specific  aspects  of  China,  Japan 
and  other  parts  of  Asia.  Consult  offerings  of  the 
Departments  of  Anthropology.  Art.  Comparative  Liter- 
ature, Geography.  History,  Political  Science,  and 
Sociology. 

Undergraduates  interested  in  Asian  Studies  may  wish 
to  enroll  in  the  University's  Asian  Studies  Certificate 
program.  The  program  does  not  constitute  a  major  and 
is  designed  to  supplement  the  work  done  toward  a 
bachelor's  degree  in  a  regular  discipline.  Students  who 
fulfill  program  requirements  are  awarded  the  Certifi- 
cate in  Asian  Studies  attesting  lo  their  attainment.  Re- 
quirements for  the  Certificate  are  a  total  of  24  credits 
selected  from  the  Asian  Studies  course  list.  There  are 
no  language  requirements  for  the  Certificate;  however, 
any  student  interested  in  the  serious  pursuit  of  Asian 
Studies  is  strongly  urged  to  acquire  competence  in  an 
Asian  language. 


Astronomy 

(.Also  see  Physics) 

The  Five  College  Department  of  Astronomy  is  adminis- 
tered jointly  with  Amherst,  Hampshire.  Mount  Holyoke. 
and  Smith  Colleges.  The  elementary  courses  for  non- 
majors  are  taught  separately  at  each  campus  but  all  ad- 
vanced courses  are  given  on  a  joint  basis  for  students 
from  the  five  participating  institutions.  Five  College 
courses  are  identified  in  the  Undergraduate  Catalog  by 
ASTFC.  The  Astronomy  Program  at  the  University  is 
also  a  part  of  the  Department  of  Physics  and  Astron- 
omy. The  graduate  program  in  astronomy  is  developed 
in  close  cooperation  with  the  program  of  physics. 

The  Five  College  Astronomy  Department  offers  under- 
graduate courses  which  furnish  1)  specialization  for 
those  students  planning  graduate  study  in  astronomy, 

2)  a  more  general  major  for  students  interested  in 
careers  in  teaching,  scientific  journalism,  technical 
editing,  or  similar  areas  for  which  astronomy  may  form 
the  basis  for  a  suitably  broad  science  background,  and 

3)  a  background  for  all  students  who  are  interested 
in  astronomy  for  its  cultural  and  scientific  value. 
Professor  |.  Taylor  is  the  Chief  Adviser  for  Astronomy. 

Students  who  plan  to  go  to  graduate  school  should 
obtain  a  firm  foundation  in  physics  and  mathematics 
and  should  plan  to  finish  satisfactorily  Physics  184  or 
163.  Mathematics  174  or  186,  and  Astronomy  122  by 
the  end  of  the  sophomore  year.  During  the  junior  and 
senior  years  a  student  must  complete  Physics  255-256 
and  Physics  251-252.  Mathematics  242.  and  three 
courses  selected  from  Astronomy  237,  238.  343,  344. 
and  independent  study.  It  is  also  strongly  recommended 
that  the  student  take  Physics  271-272  and/or  285-286. 


and  obtain  a  good  reading  knowledge  of  German, 
French  or  Russian. 

More  flexibility  in  planning  courses  is  available  to 
those  majors  for  whom  the  B.A.  or  B.S.  will  be  a  ter- 
minal degree  in  astronomy.  In  some  circumstances 
Physics  142  and  Astronomy  1U1-1U2  will  be  acceptable 
lower  division  courses.  A  minimum  of  three  upper  divi- 
sion astronomy  courses  and  nine  additiimal  credits  of 
upper  division  astronomy  or  physics  must  be  satisfac- 
torily compli'Ifd.  These  may  include  Aslrnnomy  231 
and  234  but  should  be  chosen  in  consultulion  with  the 
Chief  Adviser.  In  some  cases  advanced  courses  in  the 
history  or  the  philosophy  of  science  may  be  desirable. 

Those  students  wishing  a  B.S.  rather  than  a  B.A. 
degree  need  a  total  of  60  credits  of  science  courses. 
The  credits  required  beyond  those  explicitly  needed 
for  the  astronomy  major  may  be  chosen  from  any 
science  or  behavioral  science  courses. 

Independent  and  honors  work  are  encouraged  for  all 
majors.  CJpporlunities  for  theoretical  and  observational 
work  are  available  in  cosmology,  cosmogony,  radio 
astronomy,  planetary  atmospheres,  relativistic  astro- 
physics, laboratory  astrophysics,  gravitational  theory, 
infrared  balloon  astronomy,  stellar  astrophysics,  spec- 
troscopy, and  exobiology.  Facilities  include  the  Labora- 
tory for  Infrared  Astrophysics,  balloon  astronomy  equip- 
ment (16-inch  telescope,  cryogenic  detectors),  the  Five 
College  Radicj  Observatory,  access  (under  supervision) 
to  the  120-foot  NEROC  radio  antenna,  and  a  modern 
24-inch  Cassegrain  reflector.  Opportunities  for  summer 
research  are  also  frequently  available  including  an 
exchange  program  with  the  Observatory  of  Bonn  Uni- 
versity. Original  publications  often  result  from  under- 
graduate research. 


Sample  Program  / 

Freshmon  Year 
Rhetoric 
Malh  135 
Elective 
Elective 
Elective 

Sophomore  Year 
Physics  162 
Malh  165 
Elective 
Elective 
Elective 
Junior  Year 
Astro  237 
Phil  230 
Physics  200 
Elective 
Elective 
Senior  Year 
Astro  385 
Physics  301 
Malh  200 
Ed.  Psych 
Elective 


Rhetoric 
Math  136 
Physics  161 
Elective 
Elective 

Physics  163 
Math  187 
Eiecllve 
Astro  122 
Elective 

Astro  234 
Astro  386 
Elective 
Elective 
Elective 

Ed.  Block 


Sample  Program  II 

Freshman  Year 
Rhetoric 
Math  135 
Physics  181  (161) 
Elective 
Elective 

Sophomore  Year 
Elective 
Math  165 
Physics  183  (163) 
Astro  122 
Elective 
Junior  Year 
Physics  251 
Physics  255 
Math  241 
Elective 
Elective 
Senior  Year 
Physics  271 
Physics  285 
Astro  343 
Elective 
Elective 

Nole:  Electives  include  coursi 
bulion  requirements. 


Rhetoric 
Math  136 
Physics  182  (162) 
Elective 
Elective 

Elective 
Math  187 
Physics  184 
Elective 
Elective 

Physics  252 
Physics  256 
Math  242 
Astro  238 
Elective 

Physics  272 
Physics  286 
Astro  344 
Elective 
Elective 

lisfy  college  and  Univers 


Biochemistry 

The  biochemistry  major  provides  a  curriculum  for  those 
students  who  have  an  interest  in  both  biology  and 
chemistry  and  who  wish  to  achieve  a  balanced  and 
mutually  supporting  education  in  these  two  areas. 
Formal  education  in  biochemistry  is  started  with  the 
general  biochemistry  course  in  the  junior  year  and 
continued  by  requiring  advanced  tutorial  and/or  honors 
programs  in  the  senior  year. 
UNDERGRADUATE  ADVISERS: 
Class  of  1977:  Dr.  Fuller 
Class  of  1976:  Dr.  Mason 
Class  of  1975:  Dr.  Fournier 
Class  of  1974:  Dr.  Nordin 

For  students  who,  early  in  their  college  years, 
already  plan  on  graduate  school  and  a  professional 
career  in  biochemistry,  this  major  would  be  an  ob- 
vious choice.  At  present,  most  students  arrive  in 
graduate  school  to  study  biochemistry  with  no  back- 
ground in  the  subject  and  must  spend  a  full  year 
before  they  even  have  the  background  for  deciding 
on  an  area  of  interest.  This  major  would  be  valuable 
for  students  going  into  many  areas  of  molecular  biol- 
ogy- 

For  pre-medical,  pre-dental,  and  pre-veterinary 
students  a  major  in  biochemistry  would  have  many 
attractions.  It  is  well-known  that  undergraduate  expe- 
rience in  biochemistry  and  related  fields  can  soften 
the  difficult  first  year  of  medical  school.  Furthermore, 
a  movement  toward  flexibility  in  the  medical  curric- 
ulum has  been  developing.  A  student  who  majors  in 
■aiochemistry  can  look  forward  to  exemption  from 
oiochemistry  at  growing  numbers  of  medical  schools 
/vith  consequent  free  time  for  elective  research,  other 
;ourses,  etc. 

An  undergraduate  major  in  biochemistry  could  be 
/aluable  for  future  junior  college  and  secondary  school 
icience  teachers  who  may  be  expected  to  have  compe- 
ence  in  several  areas  of  science.  Finally,  students  who 
ire  merely  undecided  between  chemistry  and  biology 
nay  find  that  a  major  in  biochemistry  will  provide 
hem  with  the  background  for  a  decision.  The  curric- 


German  110-120 
Rhetoric  100  or  110 


Physics  141-142 
German  130,  140 
English 
Humanities  I  or  II 


Chemistry  281-282 

or  285-286 
Social  Sciences  (I,  II) 
Humanities  (I,  II) 
Computer  Science  (II) 

Social  Science  (I  or  II) 


ulum  outlined  below  is  flexible  enough  to  allow  a 
student  to  change  his  major  to  biology  or  chemistry 
as  late  as  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year  without 
finding  that  he  has  deficiencies  to  be  made  up.  In 
addition,  the  informal  discussions  during  the  freshman 
and  sophomore  years  will  provide  him  with  guidance 
in  his  final  choice  of  major. 

The  sample  curriculum  outlined  below  conforms  to 
college  requirements  and  closely  follows  recommenda- 
tions made  at  the  1965  Symposium  on  Pregraduate 
Education  in  Biochemistry  of  the  American  Society  of 
Biological  Chemists. 

Freshman  Year 
Chemistry  113-114 
Mathematics  123-124 
Elementary  Biology  I-II 

Sophomore  Year 
Chemistry  165-166 

or  261-262 
Chemistry  167 

or  263-264 
Mathematics  174 

Junior  Year 
Biochemistry  223-224 
Biochemistry  225-226 
Chemistry  210  (I) 
Elem.  Biol.  Sci.  (II) 

Senior  Year 

Two  advanced  courses  in 

chemistry  or  biology 
Advanced  Biochemistry 

(including  lab.)  5  cr. 

(e.g.,  Bio.  388  or  399) 


Botany 

A  major  function  of  the  Department  of  Botany  is  to 
provide  programs  that  assure  a  thorough  grounding  in 
botany  and  related  fields  to  undergraduate  majors  who 
plan  either  post-graduate  studies  in  botany,  or  who 
seek  certification  to  qualify  for  teaching  biology  at  the 
secondary  school  level.  Another  function  is  to  provide 
a  program  of  contemporary  courses  for  the  non- 
science  oriented  undergraduate  student. 

Majors  who  plan  to  take  post-graduate  work  in 
botany  are  assured  excellent  training  in  all  fields  of 
botany,  including  anatomy,  cytology,  ecology,  genetics, 
morphiology,  taxonomy  and  physiology.  In  addition  the 
undergraduate  program  includes  University  and  College 
core  requirements  in  languages,  humanities,  and  the 
social  sciences.  This  breadth  of  training,  together  with 
in-depth  training  in  the  sciences,  equips  students  for 
the  most  demanding  graduate  programs. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  program  in  botany  is 
equally  valuable  for  students  in  other  disciplines  such 
as  Plant  and  Soil  Sciences,  Forestry  and  Wildlife 
Management,  Environmental  Design,  etc. 

Students  planning  to  teach  biology  at  the  secondary 
level  are  offered  a  program  that  provides  broad  train- 
ing in  biology,  as  well  as  in  closely  allied  sciences, 
and  in  the  psychology  and  education  programs  required 
for  teacher  certification.  A  modification  of  this  curric- 
ulum, e.g.,  without  the  psychology  and  education 
programs,  could  provide  a  broad  liberal  arts  program, 
with  emphasis  in  biology,  for  those  students  interested 
in,  but  not  planning  a  career  in  biology. 

The  department  offers  several  courses  without 
prerequisite  which  are  designed  for  non-science  majors. 
These  courses,  including  General  Botany  (101),  Natural 
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History  of  Man,  Plants  and  Environment,  and  Genetics 
and  Evolution,  provide  a  broad  yet  relatively  detailed 
approach  tu  biological  principles,  and  each  can  be 
used  to  satisfy  a  University  core  science  requirement. 

Students  planning  for  the  botany  major  with  subse- 
quent graduate  framing  in  the  field  are  required  to 
take  the  foUowmg  courses: 

Botany:  Introductory  Botany,  plus  24  additional 
credits  in  botany,  including  at  least  two  courses  from 
each  of  the  following  areas:  I.  Ecology— Evolution,  II. 
Physiology— Cytology — Genetics,  and  III.  Anatomy- 
Morphology— Systematics. 

Chemistry:  General  Chemistry  (111-112)  and  at  least 
one  semester  of  organic  chemistry,  and  one  semester 
of  Biochemistry  of  Plant  Metabolism  (Botany  212). 

Mathematics:  Either  two  semesters  of  Calculus  (127- 
128)  or  two  of  the  following:  Finite  Math  (112),  Intro- 
ductory to  Statistics  (231),  or  Introductory  to  Computer 
Science  (122). 

Physics:  Two  semesters,  either  141-142  or  121-122. 

Genetics:  Either  Botany  240  or  Zoology  240. 

The  program  for  students  seeking  qualification  for 
teaching  at  the  secondary  level  must  meet  the  fol- 
lowing requirements: 

Botany:  Introductory  Botany  (100  or  101),  the  Plant 
Kingdom  (125),  Principles  of  Evolution  (228),  plus  a 
minimum  of  15  additional  credits  in  botany  including 
at  least  one  course  from  each  of  the  areas:  I.  Ecology — 
Evolution,  11.  Physiology — Cytology — Genetics,  or  III. 
Anatomy — Morphology — Systematics. 

Zoology:  Vertebrate  Physiology  (135). 

Genetics:  Either  Botany  240  or  Zoology  240. 

Chemistry:  General  Chemistry  (111-112)  plus  one  ad- 
ditional course  in  either  Chemistry  or  Biochemistry. 

Mathematics:  Two  semesters  of  Calculus  (127-128) 
or  two  of  the  following:  Finite  Math  (112).  Introductory 
to  Statistics  (231)  or  Introductory  to  Computer  Science 
(122). 

Physics:  Two  semesters,  either  141-142  or  121-122. 

Additional  requirements  for  teacher  certification 
include  Elementary  Psychology  (101)  and  either  Edu- 
cational Psychology  (301)  or  Adolescent  Psychology 
(263),  and  the  required  course  work  and  practice 
teaching  in  Education. 


Chemistry 

The  Department  of  Chemistry  offers  two  major  curric- 
ula: the  B.S.  (with  accreditation  to  the  American 
Chemical  Society),  and  the  B.A.  These  curricula  have 
been  considerably  revised,  effective  for  the  class  of 
1978.  The  principal  change  permits  greater  option 
in  the  selection  of  upper  level  courses.  Students  grad- 
uating prior  to  1978  may  elect  to  qualify  under  the 
revised  curricula,  or  the  curricula  in  effect  at  the  time 
they  started  in  the  program. 

The  B.S.  program  is  designed  for  students  who  wish 
to  prepare  for  graduate  study,  or  for  research  and/or 
development  work  in  chemical  laboratories.  A  slightly 
modified  program  permits  preparation  for  secondary 
school  teaching.  The  B.A.  program  provides  for  stu- 
dents who  wish  to  combine  chemistry  vvith  another 
major  area,  as  business  for  technical  sales  or  manage- 
ment, or  education  for  leaching,  or  pre-professional 
(medical,  dental).  Either  program,  with  appropriate 
related  courses,  prepares  a  student  for  graduate  study 
in  environmental  science,  food  science,  material 
science,  oceanography,  etc. 


During  the  first  three  years  of  the  B.S.  curriculum, 
the  student  completes  a  chemistry  core  w^hich  includes 
Chemistry  113.  114  (Principles  of  CMu-mistry );  Chem- 
istry 165.  Itjb.  U>7,  ItjH  (Organic  Chemistry  with 
laboratory);  Chemistry  241  (Inorganic);  Chemistry  285. 

286  (Physical);  Chemistry  210  (Analytical):  Chemistry 

287  (Physical  Lab);  Malhemalics  135.  136,  165 
(Calculus);  and  Physics  161.  162.  163  (a  Calculus 
approach  to  Physics).  It  is  recommended  that  German, 
Russian,  or  Japanese  be  selected  to  satisfy  the 
College's  language  requirement,  and  that  the  student 
elect  at  least  one  course  in  other  sciences  and  in 
computer  science.  The  upper  level  chemistry  require- 
ment is  three  lecture  courses,  representing  two  of 
three  designated  groupings,  and  four  laboratory  courses, 
representing  both  of  two  designated  groupings. 

The  B.A.  program  includes  a  core  of  Chemistry  113, 
114.  165,  166,  167,  168.  210.  241.  281.  282  (281,  282 
are  Physical  Chemistry);  Mathematics  135,  136;  Physics 
14  1.   142.  Two  upper  level  chemistry  lecture  courses 
and  one  laboratory  course  complete  the  requirement. 

A  number  of  options  and  permitted  substitutions 
are  noted  in  a  detailed  description  of  the  B.S.  and 
B.A.  curricula.  It  is  extremely  important  that  the  stu- 
dent get  initial  and  continuing  advice  from  a  Chemistry 
faculty  member  regarding  his  choices  and  options. 

Professor  Richason  is  the  departmental  Chief  Adviser. 

Chinese 

(.S(;«:  .Asian  Studies) 

Classics 

The  study  of  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  civilization 
and  culture,  the  oldest  of  hum;in  (iisciplines,  occupies 
a  position  central  to  ail  the  humanities  and  still  forms 
a  broad  base  for  the  disciplines  of  history.  English, 
philosophy,  art  history,  comparative  literature,  and 
religious  studies.  It  can  provide  a  meaningful  core 
in  every  student's  education. 

Courses  labeled  "Classics"  on  the  100  and  200  levels 
are  offered  for  purposes  of  general  education.  They 
require  no  knowledge  of  Latin  or  Greek;  all  readings 
are  done  in  English  translation.  Courses  of  this  type 
are  offered  in  Creek  and  Roman  civilization,  ancient 
mythology,  and  Greek  and  Latin  literature  in  transla- 
tion. 

There  is  also  a  special  language  skills  course  in 
Greek  and  Latin  elements  in  English  designed  to  in- 
crease the  student's  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
English  vocabulary  by  study  of  the  roots,  prefixes, 
and  suffixes  incorporated  into  English  from  Greek  and 
Latin.  A  full  range  of  courses  is  offered  in  the  Latin 
language  and  its  literature.  The  offerings  in  Greek 
may  be  supplemented  with  courses  at  the  neighboring 
colleges  (Amherst,  Hampshire.  Mount  Hoiyoke.  and 
Smith).  Arabic.  Armenian,  Hebrew,  Persian,  and 
Turkish  are  presently  being  offered  in  the  Classics 
program. 
The  Major 

A  student  who  majors  in  Classics  may  choose  one 
of  the  following  areas  of  concentration:  1)  Latin,  2) 
Greek,  3)  Ancient  Literature,  4)  Ancient  Civilization. 
5)  Mediterranean  Archaeology,  or  6)  Religion.  A  de- 
scription of  each  of  these  areas  of  concentration  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Classics  Department  (537  Herter 
Hall.  tel.  545-0512).  A  separate  interdepartmental  major 
in  Classics  and  Philosophy  is  available.  The  Classics 
major  can  provide  1)  a  meaningful  humanistic  core  in 


a  liberal  arts  education,  2)  preparation  for  graduate 
work  in  the  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching  program  at 
this  University  for  those  who  wish  to  teach  Latin  and 
Classics  on  the  secondary  school  level,  3]  preparation 
for  graduate  work  elsewhere  leading  to  the  Ph.D.  and 
teaching  on  the  college  level,  and  4)  preparation  for 
seminary,  rabbinical  school,  or  other  graduate  level 
religious  studies,  and  5]  preparation  for  graduate  work 
elsewhere  in  Mediterranean  archaeology,  leading  to 
careers  in  teaching  and  field  work. 
Advisers 

Classics  majors  may  select  any  member  of  the  Classics 
faculty  as  an  adviser.  Professor  Edward  Phinney   Her- 
ter  533  (545-0514),  is  the  Chief  Adviser  for  Classics 
majors  and  will  help  students  select  an  appropriate 
adviser.  Students  with  a  special  interest  in  Latin-teacher 
training  should  consult  Professor  Vincent  Cleary 
(Herter  535);  those  with  a  special  interest  in  pre- 
seminarian  studies  should  consult  Professor  Charles 
Isbell  (Herter  729);  and  those  with  a  special  interest 
in  Mediterranean  Archaeology  should  consult  Professor 
Elizabeth  Will  (Herter  744). 
Prizes 

During  the  1974/1975  academic  year  the  Department 
of  Classics  will  award  prizes  to  undergraduates  of 
$100  each  from  the  Milton  C.  Davis  Memorial  Fund. 
The  prizes  will  be  awarded  for  1)  the  best  translation 
from  Latin,  2)  the  best  translation  into  Latin,  3)  the 
best  paper  by  a  junior  or  senior  in  the  upper  level 
Classics,  Greek,  or  Latin  courses,  4)  the  highest  level 
of  competence  in  Greek  at  the  end  of  the  160  course, 
and  5)  the  highest  level  of  attainment  in  Latin  by  an 
entering  freshman.  For  further  information,  contact 
Professor  Robert  Dyer  (Herter  539). 
Scholarships  and  Study  in  Italy  and  Greece 
For  the  spring  semester,  1975,  the  Department  will 
award  a  scholarship  of  $1,000  to  a  Classics  major  with 
concentration  in  Latin  or  Greek  to  study  at  the  Inter- 
collegiate Center  for  Classical  Studies  in  Rome.  Con- 
sult Professor  Elizabeth  Will  for  further  information. 
Students  interested  in  ancient  and  modern  Greece 
are  invited  to  participate  in  the  Aegean  Institute  on 
the  island  of  Poros  (near  ancient  Troizen)  during  the 
summer.  For  information,  contact  Professor  Niki 
Stavrolakes.  The  Department  maintains  a  list  of 
archaeological  digs  where  students  may  receive  train- 
ing and  experience  in  archaeological  excavations; 
those  interested  should  consult  Professors  Stavrolakes 
or  Will. 


Communication  Studies 

Courses  in  Communication  Studies  are  designed  to 
enrich  the  students'  understanding  of  man  through 
neoretical  study  of  the  communication  process  and 
he  application  of  this  theory  to  various  communication 
lorms.  A  major  in  Communication  Studies  prepares  a 
student  not  only  for  a  career  in  one  of  the  communi- 
cation disciplines,  but  also  for  a  career  in  law,  gov- 
ernment, the  arts  or  business. 

Majors  are  required  to  select  one  of  the  following 
areas  of  concentration:  1)  Communication  Disorders, 
recommended  for  students  who  plan  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  graduate  study  in  order  to  meet  American 
^r!^     T'^  Hearing  Association  (ASHA)  certification 
^landards  for  careers  as  speech  therapists  and  audiol- 
ysts;  2)  Mass  Communications,  recommended  for 
luaents  who  plan  to  pursue  careers  in  educational  or 


commercial  media  or  to  prepare  themselves  for  grad- 
uate study  in  Mass  Communications;  3)  Communication 
and  Rhetorical  Theory,  recommended  for  students  who 
plan  to  pursue  careers  in  law,  public  affairs,  govern- 
ment and  similar  professions  or  to  prepare  themselves 
tor  graduate  study  in  Communication  and  Rhetorical 
Theory;  Communication  Education,  required  of  all 
students  who  plan  to  earn  a  secondary  school  teachers' 
certificate  in  Speech  Communication. 

Majors  must  meet  the  requirements  of  the  area  of 
major  concentration.  Specific  information  may  be 
secured  in  the  departmental  office. 


Comparative  Literature 

The  study  of  comparative  literature  has  the  following 
aims:  to  develop  the  student's  ability  to  read  literature 
with  critical  perceptiveness;  to  provide  a  more  accurate 
sense  of  literary  history  than  the  study  of  a  single 
literature  makes  possible;  to  encourage  detailed  scrutiny 
of  literary  masterworks  selected  from  more  than  one 
language,  place,  or  time;  to  prepare  the  student  for 
more  advanced,  methodical  investigation  of  problems 
involving  more  than  one  literature;  and  to  attempt  to 
make  clear  the  meaning  and  function  of  literature  in 
itself  and  in  its  interdisciplinary  dimensions. 

Two  different  types  of  major  program  lead  to  the 
B.A.  degree  in  Comparative  Literature.  One  is  designed 
for  the  student  who  plans  to  go  on  to  graduate  study 
in  comparative  literature  or  in  some  closely  allied 
field;  the  other  is  directed  toward  the  needs  of  a 
student  who  is  not  planning  graduate  study  but  wishes 
to  read  widely  and  with  some  depth  in  at  least  two 
different  literatures. 

The  first  type  of  program  normally  involves  the  study 
of  literature  in  two  languages,  a  major  and  a  minor; 
one  of  these  may  be  English.  Majors  must  also  fulfill  a 
requirement  in  a  third  language,  preferably  ancient, 
either  by  taking  six  credits  of  elementary  course  work 
or  by  passing  the  appropriate  reading  examination. 
The  usual  program  for  this  first  type  of  major  consists 
of  42  credits  of  course  work,  not  including  the  work 
done  in  the  third  language.  These  42  credits  should  be 
distributed  as  follows:  15  in  the  literature  of  the  major 
language,  12  in  the  literature  of  the  minor  language, 
and  15  in  Comparative  Literature  (including  3  directed 
toward  the  literature  of  the  major  language).  Any 
student  who  is  capable  of  doing  upper-level  work  in 
a  third  language  may  elect  the  following  distribution: 
15  in  the  major  literature,  9  in  one  minor  literature, 
6  in  another,  15  in  Comparative  Literature,  and  3  to 
be  elected  in  any  of  the  preceding  categories. 

The  second  type  of  program  involves  the  study  of 
literature  equally  in  two  languages.  The  normal  pro- 
gram will  consist  of  45  credits  of  course  work,  dis- 
tributed as  follows:  15  in  the  literature  of  one  lan- 
guage, 15  in  the  literature  of  the  second  language, 
and  15  in  Comparative  Literature. 

Neither  language  department  courses  taught  in  trans- 
lation nor  Comparative  Literature  courses  numbered 
lower  than  203  may  be  counted  as  part  of  the  major. 
Comparative  Literature  203  and  204  may  be  counted 
only  if  the  student  has  arranged  beforehand  with  the 
instructor  to  do  reading  in  a  foreign  language.  All 
Comparative  Literature  colirses  at  the  200  level  are, 
however,  strongly  recommended  to  prospective 
majors  as  providing  essential  backgrounds  and  intro- 
ductions to  more  advanced  study.  Language  depart- 


men!  courses  numbered  higher  than  NO  may  usually 
be  counted  as  part  uf  the  major. 

Comparative  Literature  380.  Theories  of  Litera- 
ture, is  required  of  all  ma|ors  without  exception.  Com- 
parative Literature  204.  Classics  of  European  Litera- 
ture, is  required  of  all  majors  who  have  a  primary  in- 
terest in  modern  literature.  It  is  also  recommended 
that  majors  take  at  least  three  hours  of  their  work  in 
the  form  of  a  non-Western  humanities  course  or  a 
course  in  the  Department  of  Afro-American  Studies. 
Except  for  Comparative  Literature  380,  courses  may  not 
be  counted  as  a  part  of  the  major  program  if  they  are 
taken  on  a  pass  fail  basis. 


Computer  and  Information  Science 

The  Program  in  C^imputcr  and  Information  Science 
offers  a  wide  range  of  undergraduate  courses  in  the 
areas  of  Computers,  Theory  of  Computation,  and  Cyber- 
netics. 

An  increasing  number  of  undergraduates,  irrespective 
of  their  major,  are  finding  it  useful  to  have  the  ability 
to  program  and  use  modern  computing  equipment. 
They  will  find  four  courses  (Introduction  to  Problem 
Solving  Using  the  Computer;  Introduction  to  Computer 
and  Information  Science:  Assembly  Language  Pro- 
gramming: Comparative  Programming  Languages) 
very  useful  in  getting  experience  with  the  time- 
sharing system  at  the  University  and  mastering  batch 
processing  using  the  many  available  languages. 

A  number  of  courses  introduce  undergraduates  to  the 
design  of  computers,  the  design  of  compilers  for  com- 
municating with  computers  in  high  level  languages,  and 
with  ne%v  techniques  for  reducing  complex  problems 
to  computer  form. 

Courses  in  automata  theory,  linguistics  and  auto- 
mata, complexity  and  decision  theory,  and  related 
topics  introduce  the  student  with  a  mathematical  back- 
ground to  the  many  exciting  problems  posed  by  the 
theoretical  study  of  computation. 

Students  from  all  schools  of  the  University  have 
expressed  interest  in  the  new  program  in  cybernetics. 
Of  particular  note  are  the  courses  "Foundations  of 
Cybernetics,"  which  introduces  the  student  to  the  com- 
putational study  of  brain  function  and  to  the  design 
of  robots:  and  "Ecological  Cybernetics,"  which  shows 
how  mathematical  techniques  may  combine  with  com- 
puter simulation  to  allow  man  to  tackle  large-scale 
problems  of  ecological  interactions.  Other  courses 
develop  research  on  vision  and  memory  from  both  a 
neurophysiological  and  robotic  viewpoint:  explore  the 
design  of  question-answering  systems,  etc. 

Non-technical  majors  who  desire  a  comprehensive 
insight  into  the  uses  and  abilities  of  computers,  and 
who  desire  a  more  practical  "hands  on"  laboratory 
approach  to  their  learning  experiences,  should  be  in- 
terested in  "Elements  of  Computers:  Art  and  Science." 
In  addition,  the  course  "Computers  and  Society"  helps 
students  who  want  to  understand  the  use  of  computers 
to  solve  social  problems,  and  of  the  studies  required 
to  avoid  "side  effects" — including  such  problems  as 
data  banks,  computerized  voting,  automated  health 
care,  and  computer-aided  instruction. 

While  no  formal  undergraduate  major  exists  in  Com- 
puter and  Information  Science,  it  is  possible  for  stu- 
dents to  seek  a  Bachelor's  Degree  with  Individual  Con- 
centration, the  program  being  worked  out  individually. 


KconomicH 

Economus  is  the  study  of  an  imposing,  hard  fact  of 
life,  that  what  we  as  a  society  would  like  to  have 
exceeds  the  capacity  of  our  resources  to  proviile  it.  We 
are  forced,  therefore,  to  choose— and  simultaneously 
exclude— those  goods  and  services  we  will  have  from 
the  larger  menu  of  possibilities.  Economics  develops 
the  basic  principles  stemming  from  this  scarcity  and 
applies  them  to  analyze  the  various  aspects  of  human 
activity  where  such  choices  must  be  made. 

The  Ec(momics  Department  at  the  University  offers 
courses  spanning  this  naturally  broad  range  of  interests 
within  economics.  The  courses  are  subject  to  continuous 
review  as  the  findings  and  techniques  of  economic 
science  improve.  In  recent  years  substantial  numbers 
of  new  courses  have  been  added  and  many  existing 
courses  revisee. 

Courses  are  offered  in  such  topics  as  economic 
theory,  international  trade,  industrial  structure  and 
regulation,  labor  economics  and  human  capital,  mathe- 
matical economics,  economic  history,  lesser  developed 
economies,  comparative  systems,  regional  and  urban 
economics,  public  finance  ant!  history  of  economic 
thought. 

Thus  the  individual  student  is  faced  with  a  choice. 
The  tlepartment  has  far  more  course  offerings  than  he, 
even  as  a  major,  could  reasonably  take.  But  his  deci- 
sions have  been  made  much  easier  by  the  flexibility 
deliberately  built  in  the  course  structure.  A  student 
who  wishes  a  basic  understanding  of  economics  or  com- 
pletion of  a  |D)  distribution  requirement  will  probably 
lake  Economics  100,  Elements  of  Economics,  If  he  is 
interested  in  a  particular  topic  he  may  take  Economics 
121,  International  Trade;  Economics  141,  Labor  Prob- 
lems: Economics  171,  Comparative  Systems;  and 
Economics  181.  Urban  Problems:  all  of  which  presume 
no  previous  economics  courses.  A  student  expecting  to 
take  more  than  one  economics  course  should  begin 
with  Economics  103.  Microeconomics  and  continue  with 
Economics  104.  Macroeconomics.  Then,  if  the  eco- 
nomics of  a  particular  subject  interested  the  student, 
he  may  enroll  in  the  appropriate  one  from  among 
most  other  courses  offered  by  the  department.  A  stu- 
dent interested  in  developing  economic  tools  of  analysis 
further  for  a  career  in  business  or  systems  analysis, 
for  example,  can  take  Economics  203  and  204  after  the 
two  introductory  courses. 

The  same  freedom  of  choice  extends  to  majors  in 
economics.  Graduates  of  the  undergraduate  program 
in  economics  continue  in  a  wide  variety  of  categories 
such  as  graduate  school,  law  school,  government,  or 
business  so  that  they  should  be  able  to  structure  their 
own  appropriate  program. 

Along  with  University  and  college  requirements  the 
department  requires  majors  to  complete  24  credits  in 
economics  which  must  include  104,  203,  204  and  at 
least  three  other  courses  of  the  200  or  above  level. 
The  only  other  requirement  is  one  of  calculus  such  as 
116.  127.  135.  or  146  so  that  students  have  some 
familiarity  with  the  language  in  which  so  much  of 
modern  economics  is  conducted.  Majors  are  assigned 
to  a  permanent  adviser  when  they  enter  the  depart- 
ment but  are  not  required  to  obtain  his  signature  on 
semester  programs.  In  practice  many  economics  majors 
follow  an  informal  advising  system  of  consulting  faculty 
members  from  whom  they  have  had  courses  or  who  are 
well  versed  in  specific  areas. 


English 

The  English  Department  offers  a  wide  variety  of 
courses  which  attempt  to  cover  not  only  British  and 
American  literature  but  the  literatures  of  all  English- 
speaking  people.  As  a  result,  the  opportunities  for  a 
liberal  education — a  broadening  and  deepening  of 
awareness  to  values  expressed  by  writers  of  our  own 
time,  of  past  centuries  and  of  various  nations  and 
ethnic  groups — are  plentiful.  Aside  from  studying  liter- 
ature, English  majors  are  encouraged  to  study  creative 
and  expository  writing,  folklore,  film  and  other  related 
subjects  such  as  linguistics  and  journalism.  Students 
who  major  in  English  are  exposed  to  important  literary 
works  and  are  expected  to  develop  those  skills  neces- 
sary to  understand  and  evaluate  literature  as  well  as 
to  express  their  opinions  concerning  it  coherently  and 
persuasively.  All  undergraduate  programs  in  English 
are  administered  in  the  Department's  Undergraduate 
Studies  Office  in  Bartlett  Hall.  The  Program  in  Journa- 
listic Studies  is  also  administered  there.  The  Depart- 
ment's Chief  Adviser,  Leonta  Horrigan,  and  the  Director 
of  Undergraduate  Studies,  Walker  Gibson,  are  available 
in  that  office  to  assist  students  with  problems  involving 
transfer  credits  in  English,  departmental  requirements, 
scheduling  and  planning  courses  of  study. 

There  are  two  options  for  majoring  in  English, 
and  students  are  required  to  complete  one  of  the  op- 
tions. Option  A  requires  students  to  study  various 
approaches  to  literature:  one  course  in  a  pre-modern 
period;  one  course  in  literature  not  written  in  English; 
three  of  the  four  following  kinds  of  literature:  a  course 
in  language,  a  course  in  Shakespeare,  a  course  in  an 
individual  author  besides  Shakespeare,  and  a  course  in 
a  literary  genre  such  as  tragedy,  lyric  poetry  or  satire. 
Option  B  requires  students  to  complete  a  survey  of 
major  authors:  two  courses  in  masterpieces  of  Western 
literature,  two  courses  in  major  British  authors,  and 
one  course  in  Shakespeare.  Both  options  invite  students 
to  elect  their  remaining  courses  to  form  programs  of 
study  which  are  coherent  and  which  accord  with  their 
own  interests  or  needs.  To  assist  in  this  planning, 
various  members  of  the  Department  are  available  to 
help  students  plan  programs  which  focus  on  period 
studies,  (such  as  Medieval  or  Victorian  studies),  Amer- 
ican civilization,  women's  studies,  film  studies,  folklore 
or  a  number  of  other  areas.  The  English  major  must 
complete  30  credits  in  upper  level  courses  (i.e.,  courses 
numbered  above  200).  Up  to  six  of  these  credits  may 
be  substituted  by  upper  level  courses  in  related  areas 
such  as  journalistic  studies,  linguistics,  foreign  lan- 
guage, comparative  literature,  or  speech  courses  re- 
lated to  literature.  All  questions  regarding  what  can 
36  substituted  should  be  directed  to  the  Department's 
Zhiei  Adviser. 

Students  who  wish  to  graduate  with  Honors  in 
inglish  must  take  at  least  four  upper  level  courses 
iesignated  as  Honors  English  courses,  have  a  minimum 
cumulative  average  of  3.2,  and  choose  to  either  write 
1 1  thesis  or  take  an  additional  two  Honors  English 
:ourses.  Students  who  wish  to  be  certified  to  teach 
English  in  secondary  schools  must  apply  to  the  Chair- 
nan  of  the  English  Education  Committee;  successful 
completion  of  the  major  requirements  does  not  auto- 
natically  ensure  students  a  place  in  the  English  Educa- 
ion  program. 

ine  Arts 

See  ArtJ 


French 

The  vast  richness  of  France's  long  cultural  life— royal, 
imperial,  and  republican— as  well  as  the  tenacity  of 
France's  citizenry  wholeheartedly  bound  to  that  life, 
have  given  the  world  an  unforgettable  gift.  Apart  from 
the  natural  grace  and  incisiveness  of  its  language, 
French  literature,  rarely  stolid,  is  a  continual  and  ex- 
hilirating  plunge  into  intellectual  and  spiritual  turmoils 
committed  to  an  understanding  of  human  dilemma.  For 
that  reason,  the  best  of  French  literary  works  needs  no 
dusting  off  to  be  appreciated  today,  for  they  either 
forecast  or  they  are  already  the  contemporary  image  of 
a  questioning,  vibrant  civilization.  Ties  of  language 
bind  parts  of  Belgium  and  Switzerland  to  metropolitan 
France,  but  without  loss  of  identity,  while  new,  dif- 
ferent, and  often  brilliant  expressions  of  man's  condi- 
tion emerge  with  increasing  rapidity  from  artists  in 
French  Canada,  Africa  and  the  Antilles. 

Students  planning  to  major  in  French  have  access 
to  programs  ranging  from  language  skill  courses  at 
all  levels  to  a  rich  body  of  courses  devoted  to  literature 
and  civilization,  To  supplement  the  major,  requirements 
of  which  are  outlined  in  several  other  brief  documents, 
students  are  urged  to  take  advantage  of  our  overseas 
programs  in  Grenoble  and  Pau,  or  to  spend  their  entire 
junior  year  in  Paris  under  the  auspices  of  the  University 
of  Massachusetts-Boston.  Majors  will  also  find  living  in 
the  French  Corridor  not  only  a  successful  way  of  learn- 
ing spoken  French  outside  of  the  classroom,  but  also  an 
important  introduction  to  life  in  France.  The  depart- 
ment regularly  invites  exceptional  scholars  to  spend  a 
semester  or  year  on  campus  to  teach  undergraduate 
courses;  it  also  receives  the  annual  visit  of  a  theatrical 
troupe  offering  a  varied  repertoire;  it  makes  available 
a  film  series  open  to  the  public. 

Special  departmental  advisers  determine  the  major's 
proper  placement  within  the  department,  help  to  formu- 
late the  future  program  of  each  student,  and  resolve 
academic  problems  that  may  arise  during  the  major's 
four  years  on  campus;  other  special  advisers  clarify 
overseas  programs.  For  their  part,  majors  may  and 
should  elect  (within  the  limits  of  the  36-credit  major 
field)  related  courses  in  other  fields;  philosophy,  art 
history,  English  literature,  French  history,  and  so  on. 
Advisers  will  always  assist  majors  in  selecting  those 
extra-departmental  courses  meant  to  enrich  and  en- 
hance the  major  field. 

The  major  in  French  is  carefully  designed  both  in 
breadth  and  in  depth  to  form  the  well  educated  citizen. 
At  the  same  time,  portions  of  the  major  program  are 
calculated  to  prepare  for  teaching  at  the  secondary 
level  and  to  serve  as  a  preliminary  training  leading  to 
the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts,  Master  of  Arts  in  Teach- 
ing, and  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  Students  may  wish 
to  discuss  many  additional  programs  leading,  for  exam- 
ple, to  foreign  service  careers  or  posts  requiring  both  a 
proficiency  in  spoken  French  as  well  as  a  wide  knowl- 
edge of  French  thought  and  life.  As  a  support  for  fu- 
ture professional  life,  the  French  language  is  used  ex- 
clusively in  all  major  courses. 

For  complete  information  concerning  the  major  in 
French,  please  consult  Professor  Micheline  Dufau, 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of  French  and  Italian,  or 
designated  advisers. 


Geography 

The  program  in  geography  provides  a  sound  prepara- 
tion for  majors  intending  to  proceed  to  graduate  study 


and  a  broad  array  of  elective  or  required  courses  in 
systematic  and  regional  geugraphy  for  students 
majuring  in  other  fields. 

For  students  specializing  in  geography  there  is  a 
wide  variety  of  possible  careers  in  teaching  at  all 
levels  in  planning,  industry  and  government  agencies. 

The  faculty  is  prepared  to  discuss  a  program  of 
courses  in  geography  and  related  fields  which  best 
fits  the  career  intentions  and  interests  of  the  individual 
student.  The  minimal  major  requires  that  the  student 
take  one  introductory  course  (135  or  155),  two  courses 
in  Regional  Geography  (200-239).  Cartography  (250). 
two  courses  in  Systematic  Geography  (260-399)  and 
any  other  three  upper  division  geography  courses. 

Prof.  Terence  Burke  is  the  Chief  Adviser  for  Geog- 
raphy. 


285.  and  a  minimum  of  two  courses  in  German, 
one  of  which  must  be  in  20th-cenlury  literature  (331, 
332.  333.  or  334).  Students  in  Program  A  who  are  not 
planning  to  follow  a  teaching  career  may  substitute 
another  junior-senior  course  for  2H3. 

Students  selecting  Program  B  should  take  161, 
201.  211.  221  OR  222.  241.  242,  283,  2H4  (JR 
courses  chosen  from  the  following:  301,  302.  303, 
311.  312,  313,  331,  332.  333.  and  334. 

Students  are  urged  to  augment  their  course  work 
with  at  least  one  summer  session  at  an  approved 
summer  school  of  German  or  by  participating  in  a 
German  program  abroad,  such  as  the  University  offers 
in  Freiburg.  Germany. 

One  course  in  history  or  philosophy  is  required 
of  all  German  majors. 


Geology 

Students  considering  Geology  as  a  major  will  find  a 
variety  of  undergraduate  programs  available.  These 
are  contained  within  three  degree  options:  the  B.A. 
degree,  the  B.S.  degree.  Geology  Option,  and  the 
B.S.  degree.  Earth  Science  Option. 

The  B.A.  degree  is  the  most  flexible,  and  may  be 
used  by  a  student  to  develop  an  individualized 
program.  It  is  particularly  suited  for  those  inter- 
ested in  Geology  but  not  planning  a  professional 
career  in  the  field. 

The  B.S.  degree.  Geology  Option  provides  a  strong 
background  for  those  wishing  professional  careers 
in  Geology.  The  program  consists  largely  of  required 
courses  in  Geology  and  supporting  sciences  that 
prepare  students  for  graduate  school  or  immediate 
employment.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  em- 
ployment as  a  professional  geologist  generally  requires 
some  graduate  training. 

The  B.S.  degree.  Earth  Science  Option  is  recom- 
mended for  students  interested  in  secondary  teaching, 
or  for  students  interested  in  future  graduate  work 
leading  to  the  M.A.T.  or  M.S.Ed,  degrees.  As  well 
as  the  necessary  core  Geology  courses,  this  program 
involves  extensive  course  work  in  other  sciences 
needed  to  teach  secondary  Earth  Science  and  General 
Science  courses. 

The  specific  requirements  in  Geology  and  support- 
ing subjects  for  each  degree  program  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Department  of  Geology  and  Geog- 
raphy, or  from  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
Information  and  Counseling  Center  (CASIAC).  Thomas 
E.  Rice  is  the  Chief  Adviser  for  Geology.  Students 
are  expected  to  discuss  their  career  plans  with 
a  faculty  adviser  before  selecting  or  changing  their 
degree  programs.  It  is  also  recommended  that 
students  discuss  their  course  elections  with  a  faculty 
adviser  prior  to  registering  each  semester. 

Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures 

To  fulfill  undergraduate  major  requirements  in 
German,  a  student  must  take  German  161  and 
complete  32  credits  in  the  department's  junior- 
senior  courses.  Two  programs  are  available:  Program 
A  (Language)  is  designed  principally  for  those  who 
wish  to  teach  in  elementary  or  secondary  schools 
or  for  those  whose  interest  is  not  primarily  in 
literature.  Program  B  (Literature)  is  for  those  who 
are  chiefly  interested  in  continuing  their  studies 
in  graduate  school. 
Students  selecting  Program  A  should  take  161, 


Hispanic  Languages  and  Literatures 

The  ilc|)iirliiicnl  offers  a  major  in  Spanish  and  a  num- 
ber of  courses  in  Portuguese.  A  major  in  Portuguese 
is  planned. 

All  the  department's  programs  stress  training  in 
and  the  use  of  language  skills.  The  courses  in  His- 
panic literature  are  taught  for  their  basic  literary 
values  and  for  the  insights  they  provide  into  the 
cultures  of  Spanish-  and  Portuguese-speaking  peoples. 
The  department  also  offers  courses  which  directly 
stress  the  use  of  the  Spanish  language  and  which 
are  of  particular  advantage  to  those  Spanish 
majors  who  plan  to  teach  the  language.  Students 
are  provided  with  opportunities  to  combine  field 
work  and  community  service  with  their  academic 
programs. 

The  undergraduate  major  program  consists  of  36 
junior-senior  credits,  up  to  nine  of  which  may  be  in 
related  areas  and  disciplines  approved  by  the  depart- 
ment. Entering  Spanish  majors  who  achieve  an  inter- 
mediate year  level  in  the  placement  tests  are  urged 
to  take  Spanish  146,  an  intensive  course  which  will 
permit  them  to  start  their  Spanish  concentration  one 
semester  sooner  than  if  they  were  to  take  Spanish 
130-140,  the  usual  intermediate  course. 

Prerequisites  to  a  major  in  Spanish  are  the  follow- 
ing courses:  Spanish  131-141,  161-162,  181-182,  191. 

Students  may  choose  one  of  three  areas  of  concen- 
tration for  a  major  in  Spanish.  These  areas  are: 
A)  Literature,  B)  Linguistics,  and  C)  Bilingual 
Studies.  All  areas  of  concentration  have  as  a  common 
requirement  three  courses  in  Conversational  Spanish: 
Spanish  251.  252.253  [one  credit  each).  The  success- 
ful completion  of  the  following  programs  are  required 
for  each  one  of  the  designated  areas  of  concentration. 

A)  Literature 

a)  One  course  from  the  Medieval  Literature  group. 

b)  Two  courses  from  the  Renaissance  and  Golden 
Age  Literature  group. 

c)  One  course  from  the  18th-  and  IQth-Century 
Literature  group. 

d)  One  course  from  the  20th-century  Peninsular 
Literature  group. 

e)  Two  courses  from  the  Spanish-American  Liter- 
ature group. 

B)  Linguistics 

a)  Spanish  315  (Medieval  Literature) 

b)  One  course  from  the  Renaissance  and  Golden 
Age  Literature  group. 

c)  One  course  from  the  18th-,  19th-,  or  20th- 


Century  Peninsular  Literature  groups. 

d)  One  course  from  the  Spanish-American  Liter- 
ature group. 

e)  Five  courses  from  the  Language  and  Linguis- 
tics group. 

C)  BiJingual  Studies 

a)  Two  courses  in  Hispanic  Culture. 

b)  Three  courses  in  Hispanic  Literature. 

c)  Three  courses  that  introduce  the  student  to 
Hispanic  linguistics,  Caribbean  dialectology,  and 
history  and  theory  of  Hispanic  bilingualism. 

d)  One  course  in  language  or  linguistics. 
Students  concentrating  in  Literature  must  take  four 

other  related  courses,  one  of  which  must  be  in 
the  department.  Those  concentrating  in  Linguistics 
or  Bilingual  Studies  must  take  two  other  related 
courses,  in  or  outside  the  department. 

History 

Courses  in  history  are  designed  to  provide  an  under- 
standing of  man  through  a  study  of  patterns  of 
development  in  the  past.  The  study  should  also  give 
the  student  an  introduction  to  major  problems  in 
world  affairs.  A  major  in  history  has  value  to  the 
general  student  as  a  humanistic  discipline.  It  has 
application  as  preparation  for  careers  in  such  fields 
as  teaching,  law,  government,  journalism,  ministry, 
library  science  and  business. 

History  majors  must  take  as  required  courses  in 
their  freshman  and  sophomore  years  two  year-long 
sequences  chosen  from  History  100-101  or  110-111, 
115-116,  120-121,  140-141,  150-151.  The  history  major 
will  select  one  of  five  areas  of  specialization 
(European,  British,  American,  East  Asian,  or  Latin 
American  history)  and  take  within  it  a  minimum  of 
15  to  18  credits  of  upper-level  course  work.  Students 
specializing  in  European  history  are  required  to 
include  in  their  program  at  least  3  credits  in 
ancient  or  medieval  history  and  an  additional  3 
credits  in  the  early  modern  period  (from  the  Renais- 
sance through  the  18th  century).  In  addition  a 
student  will  take  6  or  9  credits  outside  the  special- 
ization for  a  total  of  24  upper  division  credits. 

Italian 

The  immeasurable  wealth  of  Italy's  long  cultural  life 
as  well  as  its  contribution  to  Western  civilization  are 
manifest.  Apart  from  the  beauty  of  its  language,  Italian 
literature  is  a  never-ending  search  for  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  human  condition.  Italian  literary  works 
are  among  the  most  appreciated  today  for  their  prob- 
ing questioning  of  historical  events  and  social  phenom- 
ena, their  avant-garde  character,  and  their  artistic  rep- 
resentation of  reality. 

Students  planning  to  major  in  Italian  have  access  to 
programs  ranging  from  language  skill  courses  at  all 
levels  to  a  rich  body  of  courses  devoted  to  literature 
and  civilization.  To  supplement  the  major,  require- 
ments of  which  are  outlined  in  other  brief  documents, 
students  can  take  advantage  of  the  University  Summer 
Program  in  Bologna,  Italy.  Often,  at  times  in  con- 
junction with  other  colleges  in  the  Amherst  area, 
the  department  invites  exceptional  scholars  to  spend  a 
semester  or  year  on  campus  to  teach  undergraduate 
courses. 

Special  departmental  advisers  determine  the  major's 
proper  placement  within  the  department,  help  to 
formulate  the  future  program  of  each  student,  and 
lelp  resolve  academic  problems  which  may  arise 


during  the  major's  four  years  on  campus.  Majors 
should  elect  (within  the  limit  of  the  36-credit 
major  field)  related  courses  in  other  fields  such  as 
philosophy,  Italian  history,  Italian  art,  and  upper 
division  courses  in  other  literatures.  Advisers  will 
always  assist  the  major  in  selecting  those  extra- 
departmental  courses  intended  to  enrich  and  enhance 
the  major  field. 

The  major  in  Italian  is  carefully  planned  both  in 
breadth  and  in  depth  to  form  the  well-educated 
person.  At  the  same  time  aspects  of  the  major  pro- 
gram are  designed  to  prepare  for  teaching  at  the 
secondary  school  level  and  to  serve  as  a  preliminary 
training  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts, 
Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching,  and  the  Doctor  of 
Philosophy.  Students  may  wish  to  discuss  many  addi- 
tional programs  leading,  for  example,  to  foreign 
service  careers  or  posts  requiring  both  a  proficiency 
in  spoken  Italian  as  well  as  a  wide  knowledge 
cf  Italian  life  and  thought.  As  a  support  for  future 
professional  life,  the  Italian  language  is  used  exclu- 
sively in  all  major  courses. 

For  complete  information  concerning  the  major  in 
Italian,  please  contact  Professor  Anthony  Terrizzi, 
Undergraduate  Adviser  for  Italian  Studies. 

Japanese 

(See  Asian  Studies) 

lournalistic  Studies 

Journalistic  Studies  is  a  program  of  the  English 
Department  offering  a  joint  major  with  that  depart- 
ment. The  student  is  required  to  earn  15  credits  in 
Journalistic  Studies  and  to  complete  the  requirements 
of  the  English  major  with  some  exceptions.  An  adviser 
should  be  consulted. 

The  Journalistic  Studies  courses  provide  background 
for  students  interested  in  diverse  career  objectives 
such  as  newspaper  work,  radio  and  television  news 
work,  publishing  and  writing.  Some  students  find 
Journalistic  Studies  valuable  as  a  preparation  for 
careers  in  law,  public  service,  and  business.  Students 
interested  in  the  journalistic  Studies  Program  should 
contact  Professor  Howard  M.  Ziff. 

Judaic  Studies 

(See  Classics) 

Latin 

(See  Classics] 

Latin  American  Studies 

Undergraduates  interested  in  Latin  America  may  wish 
to  enroll  in  the  University's  Latin  American  Studies 
Program.  The  program  does  not  constitute  a  major 
and  is  designed  to  supplement  the  work  done  in 
another  discipline.  However,  those  students  who  ful- 
fill the  requirements  of  the  program  are  awarded  the 
Certificate  in  Latin  American  Studies  attesting  to  their 
attainment  in  area  and  language  studies.  The  require- 
ments of  the  program  are  intended  to  be  met 
partly  through  courses  that  fulfill  existing  require- 
ments of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  partly 
through  the  careful  use  of  electives. 

Requirements  for  the  Certificate  in  Latin  American 
Studies: 

TRACK  A 
1.  Languages 

a)  Students  must  demonstrate  a  practical  working 
knowledge,  defined  as  the  ability  to  engage  in  ordinary 
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conversations  and  to  read  mature  but  non-technical 
material,  of  Spanish  or  Portuguese.  This  knowledge 
may  be  demonstrated  by  examination  or  by  satis- 
factory performance  (with  a  grade  C  or  better)  in 
Spanish  181-182  or  Portuguese  181-182  for  conver- 
sation and  Spanish  140  or  Portuguese  I-IO  fur 
reading. 

b)  Completion  of  a  one-year  course  in  the  other 
language  (Spanish  or  Portuguese)  with  a  grade  of  at 
least  C.  This  requirement  may  be  met  by  an  achieve- 
ment lest. 

2.  Area  Studies 

Successful  completion  (with  a  grade  of  C  or  better) 
of  four  courses  in  Latin  American  Studies  selected 
from  three  distinct  disciplines,  chosen  from  the  fol- 
lowing list: 

Anthropology  237.  375.  376 
Kconomics  267 
t^ducation  365 
Geography  220 
Political  Science  240.  241.  245 

History  120.  121.  301.  302.  303.  304,  305,  306.  307,  308 
Hispanic  Languages  &  Literatures  201,  370,  371,  372, 
373.  374.  375.  387 

Appropriate  courses  listed  in  the  Five  College  an- 
nouncement of  Latin  American  Studies  may  also  be 
used  to  fulfill  this  requirement. 

3.  Inter-discipiinary  Courses 

All  students  must  take  the  Seminar  on  Latin 
America  (Latin  American  Studies  390).  This  is 
normally  taken  in  the  second  semester  of  the  senior 
year.  As  an  optional  course  they  may  also  want 
to  take  Latin  American  Studies  392— Bibliography  for 
Latin  American  Studies. 
TRACK  B 

1.  Languages 

Students  must  demonstrate  a  practical  working 
knowledge  of  Spanish  or  Portuguese.  For  details  see 
above  under  Track  A.  la. 

2.  Area  Studies 

Successful  completion  of  five  courses  in  Latin  Amer- 
ican Studies  selected  from  at  least  three  distinct 
disciplines.  See  above  under  Track  A,  2  for  list. 

3.  Inler-discip/inary  Courses 

Students  must  complete  both  Latin  American  Studies 
392.  Bibliography  for  Latin  American  Studies,  and 
Latin  American  Studies  390,  Seminar  on  Latin  Amer- 
ica. 

The  Committee  on  Latin  American  Studies  administers 
the  program  and  advises  interested  students.  Com- 
mittee members  for  1974-75  are: 
Professor  Robert  A.  Potash.  Chairman  (History) 
Professor  Howard  A.  Wiarda  (Political  Science) 
Professor  Robert  Bancroft  (Hispanic  Languages) 
Associate  Professor  Donald  A.  Proulx  (Anthropology) 
Associate  Professor  Richard  W.  Wilkie  (Geography). 
Assistant  Professor  Michael  Best  (Economics) 


Legal  Studies 

The  University's  Legal  Studies  Program  was  established 
in  1973.  It  provides  an  opportunity  for  any  student 
at  the  University  to  pursue  an  introductory  course 
sequence  in  law.  presents  field  work  and  research 
opportunities,  conferences,  practica.  and  special  courses 
in  law  for  the  University  community,  and  enables 
a  limited  number  of  students  to  obtain  a  major  in 
legal  studies.  The  purpose  of  this  multi-faceted  pro- 


gram is  the  development  of  the  study  of  legal 
institutions  as  a  discipline  and  the  exploration  of 
the  myriad  ways  in  which  law  study  is  connected 
with  other  disciplines  pertinent  to  an  understanding 
of  society. 

Legal  studies,  then,  is  an  interdisciplinary  attempt 
to  understand  and  publicly  explore  the  nature  of  law. 
It  is  not  the  learning  of  the  breadth  of  any  spe- 
cialized legal  doctrine:  though  it  does  employ 
similar  analytic  tools  and  attempts  some  familiarity 
with  technical  law  where  needed.  It  is  not  a  "pre- 
law" program  to  give  a  leg  up  on  formal  legal  train- 
ing. And  it  is  not  a  preparation  for  any  single 
career.  It  grapples  with  problems  which  might  be 
encountered  In  making  government  policy,  doing 
public  interest  research,  organizing  a  commune,  serv- 
ing on  a  police  force,  or  managing  a  business.  It 
is  not  doctrinaire;  it  is  exploratory. 

Gcnaral  Education 

The  general  education  role  of  the  Legal  Studies  Pro- 
gram is  fulfilled  by  introductory  and  intermediate  Legal 
Process— Legal  Studies  201  and  202.  This  course  se- 
quence presents  an  exploration  of  the  purposes  and 
functions  of  law  in  society.  It  deals  with  legal  reason- 
ing and  decision-making;  with  the  impact  of  law  upon 
persons  directly  and  indirectly  involved  with  it;  with 
the  relationship  between  political,  social,  and  economic 
power  and  law;  with  the  relationship  of  law  and  moral- 
ity; and  with  the  problems  of  achieving  justice  in  con- 
temporary society.  The  course  sequence  examines  the 
sociology  and  problems  of  the  legal  profession,  the  job 
of  the  police,  the  role  of  juries,  the  methods  and  moral- 
ity of  behavior  control  and  punishment,  the  function  of 
guilt  and  the  relationship  between  individual  respon- 
sibility and  group  problems.  An  important  dimension 
of  the  course  is  the  study  of  legal  phenomena  in  other 
than  formal  law  settings,  for  example,  the  family, 
schools,  business  organizations,  and  the  army. 

Each  Legal  Studies  Program  faculty  member  teaches 
LS  201-202  in  groups  small  enough  to  allow  discussion 
and  heavy  reliance  on  the  student's  ability  to  think  and 
synthesize. 
The  Major 

The  Legal  Studies  Program  offers  an  undergraduate 
major  which  requires  the  following: 

Legal  Studies  201-202       Introductory  and  intermediate 
legal  process 

390  Case  reading  and  social  re- 
search methods,  a  3  credit 
course  focusing  on  a  subject 
area  chosen  by  the  professor, 
for  example,  criminal  procedure 

385-386       Independent  study,  usually 
field  work 

391  Special  topics  in  law 

Fifteen  credits  of  study  drawn  from  offerings  in  the 
Five  College  Legal  Studies  Catalogue  and  related  to 
a  study  plan  arrived  at  by  student  and  major  adviser. 
Practica  6-  Field  Work 

The  Legal  Studies  Program  offers  opportunities  for 
practical  field  work  experience  for  qualified  students. 
In  the  past,  these  projects  have  included  legislative 
drafting  and  research,  work  with  the  Western  Massa- 
chusetts Public  Interest  Research  Group,  University 
Year  for  Action  programs,  research  on  pending  liti- 
gation, work  in  legal  services  projects,  juvenile  court 


and  probation,  welfare,  and  other  government  agencies. 
A  number  of  unpaid  research  or  teaching  aid  jobs  with 
faculty  have  also  been  provided. 
Five  College  Legol  Studies 

The  Legal  Studies  Program  is  allied  with  other  law  and 
law-related  faculty  and  courses  in  the  Five  Colleges: 
University  of  Massachusetts,  Hampshire  College,  Am- 
herst College,  Smith  College,  and  Mount  HolyokeCol- 
lege.  Students  at  one  school  may  take  courses  at  any 
of  the  other  schools.  A  listing  of  the  full  array  of 
offerings  is  available  in  the  Five  College  Legal  Studies 
Catalogue.  This  catalogue  also  lists  the  faculty  involved 
in  law  study  and  their  individual  interests  or  special- 
ties. One  need  not  be  a  major  in  the  Legal  Studies 
Program  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  these  courses. 

Linguistics 

Though  it  is  a  humanistic  discipline,  linguistics  is  best 
described  as  the  science  of  human  language.  Through 
the  scientific  study  of  the  structure  of  language,  lin- 
guists seek  to  understand  the  nature  of  that  human 
mental  faculty  by  which  we  produce  speech  from  an 
intended  meaning,  understand  meaning  from  spoken 
or  written  language,  and  acquire  our  native  language. 
Linguists  study  the  nature  of  the  knowledge  a  human 
being  possesses  when  he  "knows"  his  native  tongue. 
Although  linguistics  has  no  undergraduate  major, 
courses  in  linguistics  are  counted  for  major  credit  in 
several  departments,  and  are  relevant  to  majors  in 
English,  the  foreign  languages.  Anthropology,  Speech, 
Psychology,  Philosophy,  and  Computer  and  Information 
Sciences. 

Mathematics 

(See  aJso  Probabiiify  and  Statistics) 
The  student  electing  mathematics  as  a  major  will  find 
a  variety  of  stimulating  program  options.  These  include 
preparation  for  a  career  in  teaching  at  the  secondary 
school  level,  graduate  and  research  work  in  mathe- 
matics, computer  programming  and  data  processing, 
actuarial  work,  statistics,  or  an  industrial  position. 
Mathematics  is  also  a  good  general  major  for  students 
who  are  uncertain  of  their  career  plans.  In  addition, 
there  are  many  opportunities  for  interdisciplinary  study 
based  on  mathematics.  Both  Bachelor  of  Arts  and 
Bachelor  of  Science  degrees  are  offered,  and  the  choice 
between  them  is  usually  based  upon  the  interests  and 
intentions  of  the  student. 

All  mathematics  majors  are  required  to  complete  a 
two-year  sequence  in  calculus  and  linear  algebra,  or 
the  equivalent.  In  addition,  eight  upper-division  courses 
are  required.  These  may  be  chosen  from  the  depart- 
ment's offerings  or  from  certain  mathematics-related 
courses  in  other  departments.  Five  of  these  upper- 
division  courses  must  be  taken  in  the  form  of  2  two- 
semester  sequences  in  two  of  the  areas  of  algebra, 
analysis,  applied  mathematics,  and  geometry  and  topol- 
ogy, and  a  one  semester  elective  from  a  third  of  these 
areas.  Students  who  have  taken  calculus  in  high  school 
may  be  entitled  to  advanced  placement  with  credit  for 
their  previous  work;  they  should  consult  the  mathe- 
matics placement  counselor  during  the  summer  coun- 
seling period.  Further  detailed  information  about  mathe- 
matics major  requirements  may  be  found  in  the 
Mathematics  Major's  Information  Leaflet  which  may  be 
obtained  from  the  department. 

The  student  majoring  in  mathematics  will  have  ample 
opportunity  to  shape  his  or  her  major  program  to  fit 


his  or  her  interests.  If  he  or  she  is  interested  in  com- 
puter and  data  processing  he  or  she  would  probably 
take  courses  in  computer  and  information  science, 
logic,  linear  programming  and  possibly  probability 
and  statistics.  The  student  aiming  for  a  teaching 
career  at  the  secondary  level  might  elect  courses  in 
geometry  and  number  theory,  and  then  spend  one 
semester  of  his  or  her  senior  year  practice  teaching 
in  a  public  secondary  school.  A  student  interested  in 
actuarial  work  would  take  courses  in  analysis  and 
probability  and  statistics,  and  also  computer  science. 
Those  interested  in  industrial  work  would  do  well  to 
take  advantage  of  the  department's  offerings  in  anal- 
ysis and  applied  mathematics. 

Students  interested  in  statistics  will  find  a  good  basic 
preparation  in  the  mathematics  department's  course 
offerings,  and  will  have  an  opportunity  to  take  statistics 
courses  for  credit  toward  a  major  in  mathematics. 

Those  planning  on  college  level  teaching  or  research 
in  mathematics  should  be  thinking  of  graduate  school 
and  are  urged  to  take  a  number  of  the  "pure"  mathe- 
matics courses  such  as  group  theory,  topology,  differen- 
tial geometry,  and  set  theory. 

Students  who  demonstrate  unusual  mathematical 
aptitude  by  the  completion  of  their  junior  year  are 
encouraged  to  enroll  in  a  graduate  course  or  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Senior  Honors  Program  in  which  the  stu- 
dent undertakes  a  substantial  independent  study  project 
and  writes  an  honors  thesis. 

Every  student  majoring  in  mathematics  is  assigned  a 
faculty  adviser.  Further  opportunities  to  meet  with 
faculty  members  on  an  informal  basis  are  provided 
by  various  department-sponsored  activities.  In  the  past 
these  have  included  a  mathematics  club  for  under- 
graduates, and  a  junior  colloquium  at  which  special 
lectures  for  undergraduates  were  given  by  faculty 
members.  For  those  who  enjoy  mathematical  competi- 
tions, the  department  has  entered  a  team  in  the  na- 
tional Putnam  Prize  competition  for  the  past  several 
years. 

Microbiology 

The  major  program  in  microbiology  offers  sound  prepa- 
ration for  more  intensive  graduate  study  and  research 
in  microbiology,  as  well  as  basic  preparation  for  a  wide 
variety  of  positions  as  microbiologists  in  research  and 
non-research  laboratories.  In  either  event,  microbiology 
majors  should  immediately  begin  preparation  in  chemis- 
try. Microbiology  majors  are  required  to  have  broad 
training  in  collateral  sciences,  and  minimum  require- 
ments include  chemistry  through  quantitative  analysis 
and  organic,  and  one  year  each  of  introductory  bio- 
logical science,  physics,  and  mathematics.  Those  stu- 
dents contemplating  graduate  study  will  be  advised  to 
emphasize  stronger  training  in  these  collateral  sciences. 
Courses  in  microbiology  are  designed  to  offer  funda- 
mental training  in  the  basic  core  areas  and  disciplines 
of  this  field.  Microbiology  250,  280,  340,  senior  sem- 
inar, and  elective  courses  contributing  to  a  total  of  at 
least  17  credits  in  microbiology  are  required  of  majors. 
Professor  S.  C.  Holt  is  departmental  Chief  Adviser. 

Music 

The  Music  Department  offers  programs  of  study  leading 
to  the  Bachelor  of  Music  and  Bachelor  of  Arts  degrees. 
An  audition  is  required  of  all  applicants. 

The  Bachelor  of  Music  degree  is  awarded  upon  com- 
pletion of  University  core  requirements  and  a  concen- 
tration in  one  of  four  areas:  Theory-Composition,  Per- 


(urmance.  Vucal  Music  Educaliun.  anil  Inslruinrnlal 
Music  Kducalion.  Each  area  uf  cuncvniraliun  consists 
uf  spcciali/vd  courses  in  particular  fields  as  well  as 
a  departmental  core  of  applied  music,  theory,  history 
and  literature,  and  piano  proficiency. 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  decree  may  be  earned  by  the 
completion  of  University  core  requirements,  additional 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  requirements  | language, 
humanities,  and  sciences),  and  a  concentration  in  Music 
History,  Theory-CJomposition,  or  Performance.  The 
music  core  requirements  are  identical  with  those  of 
the  Bachelor  of  Music  degree. 

All  programs  contain  course  sequences  in  theory 
and  applied  music  designed  as  four-year  programs.  A 
student  not  entering  as  a  freshman  may  abbreviate 
his  or  her  program  only  by  advanced  placement  or  by 
appropriate  transfer  credit. 

The  audition  serves  to  determine  the  selection  of  the 
area  of  concentration  as  well  as  the  qualification  for 
music  study.  Applicants  for  Instrumental  Music  Educa- 
tion must  present  a  band  or  orchestral  instrument 
as  a  primary  instrument.  Vocal  Music  Education  appli- 
cants presenting  piano  or  organ  as  a  primary  instru- 
ment are  also  expected  In  meet  voice  study  require- 
ments. 

Students  not  majoring  in  music  may  select  non-spe- 
ciali/ed  courses  in  music  appreciation,  music  history, 
applied  music  (subject  to  prior  audition),  and  partici- 
pation in  the  various  performing  groups  which  are  open 
to  ail  University  students. 

Professor  Joseph  Contino  is  Chief  Adviser  for  under- 
graduates. 

The  Music  Department  is  a  member  of  the  National 
Association  of  Schools  of  Music. 


Near  Eastern  Studies 
|S(;e  Ciassn.s/ 

Philosophy 

Philiisophy  deals  with  questions  of  central  and  peren- 
nial human  concern:  large  questions,  having  to  do  with 
reasoning,  or  right  and  wrong,  or  man,  or  the  world, 
in  general  terms;  and  small  questions  about  the  fine 
structure  of  knowledge,  existence,  and  value.  There  is 
a  special  pleasure  in  thinking  about  such  questions, 
and  in  learning  how  to  think  about  them  clearly,  re- 
sponsibly, and  effectively.  The  study  of  philosophy 
acquaints  one  with  an  important  part  of  our  common 
intellectual  heritage;  it  also  helps  develop  habits  and 
skills  that  serve  one  well  in  other  fields  and  disciplines, 
and  indeed  in  daily  life. 

The  core  fields  in  philosophy  are  logic,  ethics,  meta- 
physics, and  theory  of  knowledge.  There  are  also  spe- 
cialized fields,  such  as  philosophy  of  science,  political 
philosophy,  aesthetics,  philosophy  of  religion,  and  phil- 
osophy of  language.  A  student  may  wish  to  develop 
a  competence  in  one  of  the  specialized  fields,  or  in  the 
philosophy  of  a  certain  period  (e.g..  ancient  philosophy 
or  the  philosophy  of  the  17th  century),  or  in  a  par- 
ticular school  or  style  of  philosophy  (say  existentialism, 
or  analytic  philosophy). 

The  Philosophy  Department  offers  courses  in  all 
areas  of  philosophy  at  all  levels,  from  the  most  ele- 
mentary to  the  most  advanced.  Majors  in  philosophy 
take  30  credits  in  departmental  courses.  No  particular 
course  is  required,  but  each  major  has  to  have  one 
semester  course  (3  credits)  in  logic,  one  in  ethics. 


and  lour  in  the  history  ol  philosophy.  The  KJO-level 
courses  n\u\  be  counted  in  meeting  these  requirements. 

Students  with  specialized  interests  can  arrange  inde- 
pendent sillily  courses;  and  those  with  ,i  B  average  or 
l)eller  can  ilo  honors  work  in  then  seiiiur  year,  in 
which  an  honors  thesis,  vvnlten  under  the  supervision 
1)1  a  faculty  tutor,  is  presented  in  lieu  of  li  of  the  re- 
quired 30  course  credits. 

The  Department  also  offers  a  Teacher  Preparation 
Program,  ilesigned  for  students  who  wish  to  teach 
phiUisophy  in  seconiiary  schools.  Three  joint  major 
programs,  in  which  philosophy  is  combined  with 
classics  or  linguistics  or  mathematics,  are  also  avail- 
able. These  are  ailministered  by  Philosophy  in  coopera- 
liim  with  the  other  ilepartments  concerneil. 

Professor  Gareth  Matthews  is  Director  of  Under- 
grailuale  Studies  and  Chief  Adviser  for  the  philosophy 
major. 


Physics 

(.Sec  olso  .Aslroiiomy) 

The  Department  of  Physics  and  Astronomy  offers  pro- 
grams ol  study  and  individual  courses  in  |)hysi(:s  for 
students  In  science  and  science-related  areas  and  for 
liberal  arts  students. 

For  the  liberal  arts  student  a  variety  of  one  and  two 
semester  courses  is  available.  Physics  115,  116,  117 
and  118  c;onsider  topics  in  music,  special  relativity, 
nuclear  energy,  and  quantum  physics  respectively. 
Physics  121-122  provide  a  broader  view  of  the  ideas 
and  concepts  of  physics  for  Ihn  non-science  student. 

Physics  141-142  are  designed  for  students  in  the  life 
sciences  as  well  as  pre-med.  pre-dent,  and  pre-vet 
majors.  Physics  161-1()2-1G3  provide  the  necessary 
physics  ba(;kground  for  engineering,  chemistry,  and 
other  physical  science  majors.  Honors  sections  are 
available  in  Physics  161-162.  These  sections  are  iden- 
tified by  the  numbers  171-172.  An  Introductory  course 
In  physics  for  Elementary  Education  majors  is  avail- 
able as  Physics  130. 

Physics  100  is  appropriate  for  students  who  want  to 
be  exposed  to  some  of  the  highlights  of  physics  in 
one  semester;  It  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  students 
to  test  their  interest  in  physics  as  a  possible  major 
area. 

Students  planning  to  major  In  physics  may  have  var- 
ious goals  In  mind.  Nevertheless  two  broad  and  some- 
what overlapping  activities  can  be  identified.  They  are 
a)  applied  or  basic  research  and  b)  Interdisciplinary 
work.  Courses  and  programs  within  the  major  are 
available  to  prepare  students  for  any  of  these  activities. 
It  is  possible  to  switch  interests  at  any  time,  either 
before  or  after  graduation  because  there  exists  a  solid 
core  of  subject  matter  appropriate  to  both  categories. 

The  student  interested  in  physics  as  a  profession 
should  probably  follow  the  P  Program  outlined  below. 
It  is  designed  to  provide  a  background  In  basic  physics 
which  allows  continuation  of  studies  In  graduate  school 
or  enables  work  In  a  variety  of  technological  fields. 

Interdisciplinary  work  is  a  general  category  which 
Includes  preparation  for  science  teaching  In  secondary 
schools,  entrance  to  professional  schools  of  law, 
medicine,  biology,  astronomy,  computer  science,  en- 
gineering, or  chemistry.  Students  interested  in  such 
programs  are  served  by  various  available  options.  A 
general  interdisciplinary  program  appears  below  as  op- 
tion PI.  It  includes  a  minimum  of  physics  courses. 


and  offers  space  for  a  variety  of  other  courses  depend- 
ing on  interests  of  the  student. 

With  the  growing  importance  of  nuclear  medicine  and 
the  microscopic  approach  to  biological  systems  the  pre- 
medical  or  pre-dental  student  can  consider  a  physics 
major  with  option  MP.  This  includes  the  basic  pre- 
medical  core  plus  additional  biophysics,  radiation, 
and  instrumentation  courses  which  provide  an  excellent 
preparation  for  medical  studies. 

Students  are  encouraged  to  contact  the  department 
for  further  details  concerning  any  of  these  programs. 
Professor  Morton  M.  Sternheim  is  the  Director  of 
Undergraduate  Studies. 

Physics  Major  Requirements — P  Program  (intended  for 
those  contemplating  physics  as  a  profession) 
Requirements; 

Math  135,  138,  165  or  137,  138,  166  (preferred) 

Physics  161,  162,  163  or  181,  182,  183,  184  (preferred) 

two  elective  science  courses 

18  credits  in  upper  division  courses  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Physics  and  Astronomy  which  must  include 
at  least  4  credits  in  electricity  and  magnetism  with 
a  laboratory,  3  credits  in  modern  physics,  and  3  credits 
in  advanced  experimental  work  or  an  experimental 
project. 


Physics  Major  Requirements— MP  Program  (Intended 
for  students  interested  in  medical/dental  school) 
Required: 

Chemistry  111,  112  (or  113,  114);  127  (or  210);  261, 
262,  263,  264 

Mathematics  135  and  136,  137  and  138  or  131  and 
132 

Physics  141,  142,  243,  200,  301,  302,  320 

3  credits  in  zoology  including  at  least  3  credits 
201  or  higher.  In  addition.  Botany  100  is  strongly 
recommended. 

A  possible  curriculum  appears  below,  but  the  order  in 
which  most  courses  are  taken  can  be  altered  freely  as 
well  as  substitutions  made. 

Freshmon  Year 
Cfienustry  1 1  1 
Miilh   131 


Sophomore  Year 

Physics  141 

Chemistry   127 

junior  Ytiar 

Physics  243  (Biophysics) 

Senior  Year 
Physics  302 
Physics  200  (Electronics) 


Chemistry  112 
Math  132 
Zoology  1.. 

Physics  142 
Chemistry  261,  263 

Physics  320  (Radiation) 
Physics  301 

Zoology  2.. 


Typical  Program; 

Freshman  Year 

Physics  181  Physics  182 

Malh  135  Math  136 

Science  Elective  Science  Elective 

Sophomore  Year 

Physics  183  Physics  184 

Math  165  Math  187 

junior  Year 

Physics  251  Physics  252 

Physics  255  Physics  256 

Physics  200  Physics  319 

Senior  Year 

Physics  271  Physics  272 

Physics  285  Physics  286 

Physics  385  Physics  288 

Physics  Major  Requirements  — PI  Program  (General 

Interdisciplinary  Curriculum) 

Requirements; 

Math  131,  132,  165 

Physics  161,  162,  163 

Two  elective  science  courses 

18  credits  in  upper  division  courses  in  the  Department 
of  Physics  and  Astronomy  which  must  include  at  least 
4  credits  in  electricity  and  magnetism  with  a  laboratory. 

3  credits  in  modern  physics,  and  3  credits  in  ad- 
vanced experimental  work  or  an  experimental  project. 
Typical  Program; 
Freshman  Year 

Physics  117  Physics  161 

Math  131  Math  132 

Science  Elective  Science  Elective 

Sophomore  Year 

Physics  162  Physics  163 

Math  165 
(unior  Year 

Physics  200  Physics  301 

Physics  390 
Physics  319 
Senior  Year 
l^hysics  302 
'^hysics  385 


Political  Science 

Courses  in  Political  Science  investigate  the  nature, 
functions,  and  problems  of  political  systems,  and  of  the 
place  of  politics  in  the  modern  world.  These  courses 
can  be  broadly  grouped  into  the  fields  of  Political 
Theory,  American  Politics  and  Public  Law,  State  and 
Local  Politics  and  Public  Administration,  Comparative 
Politics  and  Area  Studies,  and  International  Relations. 

The  degree  program  in  Political  Science  provides  a 
thorough  foundation  for  enlightened  citizenship  and 
prepares  students  for  a  wide  range  of  careers,  such  as 
graduate  study  leading  to  academic  or  research  posi- 
tions, public  service  at  the  federal,  state  or  local  level, 
political  office,  the  study  and  practice  of  law,  foreign 
service,  business  and  education.  Professor  Jerome  Mil- 
eur  is  the  Chief  Undergraduate  Adviser. 

The  Political  Science  Department  offers  three  intro- 
ductory courses;  101  American  Politics;  131  Compara- 
tive Politics;  and  151  World  Politics.  Any  of  these 
courses  meets  the  University  requirement  of  an  intro- 
ductory course  in  social  science.  Political  Science 
majors  are  required  to  take  two  of  the  above  three 
courses,  the  two  selected  depending  upon  the  back- 
ground, interest  and  experience  of  the  student  involved. 
Credit  will  not  be  awarded  for  more  than  six  hours  of 
introductory  work. 

Majors  in  Political  Science  are  normally  expected  to 
complete  the  basic  courses  in  their  freshman  or  sopho- 
more years.  A  minimum  of  nine  additional  courses  is 
required.  At  least  one  course  must  be  selected  from 
each  of  the  five  fields;  political  theory,  American 
politics  and  public  law,  state  and  local  politics  and 
public  administration,  comparative  politics  and  area 
studies,  and  international  relations.  Any  four  additional 
Political  Science  courses  will  complete  the  Depart- 
mental distribution.  In  addition,  the  Department  re- 
quires a  minimum  of  12  credits  from  among  the  non- 
introductory  offerings  in  history,  philosophy,  anthro- 
pology, economics,  psychology,  and  sociology.  Any  com- 
bination of  four  courses  above  the  200  level  satisfies 
this  requirement. 


Tht.-  curriculum  is  flexible  enuufjh  tu  accomnuKiiile 
a  wide  ranKu  o(  career  and  vocaliunal  interests.  Stu- 
dents are  encouru);ed  to  develop  their  individual  prn- 
>;rams  in  consultation  with  Departmental  advisers. 
Opportunities  also  exist  (or  independent  research 
(through  the  Senior  Honors  ProKram).  for  exchange 
profjranis  jwithm  the  Kive  College  area,  amonv;  ii  num- 
ber ol  participating  universities  and  colleges  in  the 
United  Stales,  and  with  a  number  of  universities 
abroad),  and  for  various  internships  and  training  pro- 
grams at  the  local,  state,  and  national  levels. 

Pre-Dental.  Pre-Medical,  and  Pre- Veterinary  Programs 

.\  sliiiii'iii  [)l. inning  III  enlcr  .1  denial,  nii'dical,  nr  \.cl- 
eriii.iiv  bi.hooi  should  select  a  major  dep.irtineni  in  iIk' 
lield  ol  greatest  interest.  This  will  usually  be  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  but  may  be  in  other  col- 
leges or  schools.  Pre-veterinary  students  frecjuenlly 
select  a  major  in  the  College  of  Food  and  Natural 
Resources.  Preparation  for  the  professional  schools 
requires  relatively  few  specific  courses  beyonil  those 
necessary  to  obtain  the  bachelor's  degree  and  can  be 
completed  within  the  four-year  curriculum  of  most 
departments  in  the  University. 

A  liberal  educaticm  is  fell  to  be  one  of  the  best  back- 
grounds for  entering  the  medical  or  dental  field.  Al- 
though many  students  may  be  inclined  to  concentrate 
in  the  sciences,  this  will  not  necessarily  improve  the 
opportunity  for  entrance  into  a  professional  school. 
Rather,  the  field  of  concentration  should  be  deter- 
mined by  the  student's  strong  secondary  interests: 
I.e..  he  or  she  should  choose  that  area  most  likely  to 
lead  to  a  satisfying  alternative  career. 

Minimum  preparation  for  the  pre-professional  student 
should  include  one  year  of  inorganic,  one  year  of  or- 
ganic, and  one  semester  of  analytical  chemistry,  three 
semesters  of  biology,  one  year  of  college  mathematics, 
and  one  year  of  physics.  Certain  additional  courses 
in  biology,  chemistry,  or  mathematics,  as  well  as  a 
loreign  language  may  be  required  by  some  dental, 
medical,  and  veterinary  schools.  Students  should  con- 
sult their  advisers  as  well  as  professional  school  cata- 
logs in  regard  to  specific  requirements  of  particular 
schools.  Freshmen  who  intend  to  include  the  pre-pro- 
fessional courses  in  the  curriculum  should  discuss  their 
plans  with  the  summer  counseling  adviser,  as  some 
change  in  the  normal  course  sequence  may  be  desir- 
able. 

Students,  who  by  their  work  in  the  first  year  dem- 
onstrate a  potential  for  success,  may.  in  their  third 
semester,  apply  to  the  Pre-Professional  Advisory  Com- 
mittee for  entrance  into  the  pre-medical.  pre-dental. 
or  pre-veterinary  major.  This  program  is  designed  to 
give  qualified  students  the  opportunity  to  broaden 
their  background  by  providing  for  increased  flexibility 
in  the  curriculum  of  the  last  two  years.  These  students 
will  have  advisers  specifically  for  this  program,  will  be 
interviewed  in  the  sophomore  and  junior  years,  and. 
upon  application  to  medical  school,  will  be  given  a 
UTJllen  evaluation  by  the  pre-medical  committee. 
However,  admission  into  a  pre-medical.  pre-dental.  or 
pre-veterinary  program  is  not  a  prerequisite  for  appli- 
cation to  the  professional  schools.  Many  students  pre- 
fer Ici  complete  a  full  major  in  an  academic  depart- 
ment: these  students  should  also  apply  for  entrance 
into  the  pre-professional  program,  and  they  will  be 
interviewed  and  evaluated  in  the  same  manner  as 
those  who  are  accepted  as  majors. 


A  file  of  dental,  medical,  iind  veterinary  school  cata- 
logs and  other  pertinent  niiiterial  is  maintained  in  the 
committee  office.  Room  217.  Hasbrouck  Laboratory. 
Students  are  encouraged  to  visit  this  office  for  further 
information  concerning  preparation  for  careers  in  den- 
tistry, medicine,  and  veterinary  medicine. 

Individual  members  of  the  advisory  committee  are 
available  for  counsel  to  all  interested  students  at  any 
stage  of  their  program  and  whether  or  not  they  have 
been  accepted  into  the  curriculum  as  majors.  The  com- 
mittee membership  for  1974-75  consists  of  the  follow- 
ing: H.  C.  (.rooker,  C^hairman  (Physics),  S.  Halagura 
(Psychology),  E.  L.  Uavis  (Botany),  K.  |.  McWhorter 
(C^hemislry),  |.  H.  Nordin  (Uiochemistry).  C.  j.  Ober- 
iander  (Chemistry).  W.  B.  O'Cimnor  (Zoology),  R.  E. 
Smith  (Veterinary  and  Animal  Sciences). 

Pre-Nursing 

(See  School  of  f/eullli  Sciences) 

Probability  and  Statistics 

(,Sri:  (jIm)  .Mdlhi.'iiKilii  s) 

The  curriculuin  in  probability  and  statistics  is  intended 
to  develop  student  insight  into  the  nature  of  scientific 
method,  with  emphasis  upon  probabilistic  models  of 
its  chief  tool,  the  experiment.  Distinctions  between 
deductive  and  inductive  methods  of  reasoning  are  ex- 
plored. Statistical  techniques  for  dealing  with  data  in 
small  or  large  quantity  are  developed  and  studied. 
Courses  offered  introduce  the  student  to  analytic  de- 
vices for  dealing  with  data  that  are  commonly  used  in 
the  social,  biological,  and  physical  sciences;  business, 
engineering  and  other  disciplines. 

Students  with  training  in  calculus  should  elect 
Statistics  315  and  316.  Students  without  calculus  who 
desire  a  thorough  grounding  in  the  concepts  under- 
lying statistics  should  elect  Statistics  231  and  232. 
Those  who  wish  merely  to  obtain  some  familiarity  with 
elementary  statistical  ideas  and  techniques  should  elect 
Statistics  121  and  subsequently  Statistics  251. 

Any  of  the  three  courses  Statistics  121.  231,  or  315 
serve  as  prerequisites  for  sampling  theory  (S271),  de- 
sign of  experiments  (S261,  S262).  and  multivariate 
analysis  (S281.  S282). 

There  is  at  present  no  undergraduate  major  in  statis- 
tics. Those  who  intend  to  study  statistics  at  a  graduate 
level  should  concentrate  on  mathematics  and  elect 
courses  in  computer  science.  Statistics  finds  useful 
applications  in  diverse  fields  such  as  animal  and  plant 
breeding,  econometrics,  engineering,  market  research, 
sociology  and  psychology.  Advanced  courses  in  statis- 
tics require  a  background  of  at  least  two  years  of 
calculus  and  preferably  Mathematics  225/525  Advanced 
Calculus  and  Mathematics  211/511,  212/512  Abstract 
Algebra. 

The  Statistical  Laboratory  is  open  to  students  and 
staff  wishing  to  use  its  facilities.  Students  wishing  to 
use  the  calculating  machines  will  be  instructed  in  their 
proper  use. 

Psychology 

The  courses  in  the  Psychology  Department  are  planned 
to  impart  an  understanding  of  the  basic  principles, 
methods  and  data  of  psychology  as  a  science  and  the 
application  of  this  knowledge  to  current  issues.  The 
Department  recognizes  that  interest  in  psychology  is 
not  limited  to  those  who  intend  to  pursue  careers  in 
the  discipline.  Course  offerings  are  therefore  designed 


so  as  to  permit  students  to  pursue  study  of  various 
aspects  of  the  subject  to  differing  levels  of  depth.  The 
wide  range  of  the  discipline  further  permits  students 
to  pursue  programs  of  study  which  lead  to  either  the 
B.A.  or  the  B.S.  degree,  depending  on  the  pattern  of 
courses  the  student  elects  in  the  Department  and  the 
College. 

Psychology  101  is  the  prerequisite  entrance  course 
for  all  students.  Both  psychology  majors  and  non- 
majors  may  then  elect  any  of  the  following  additional 
courses  without  further  prerequisite:  141,  145,  201,  210, 
220,  230,  260,  262,  263,  270,  280,  290,  301,  305,  311,  325. 

Students  interested  in  majoring  in  psychology  should 
elect  Psychology  141  following  completion  of  Psychol- 
ogy 101  and  may  then  pursue  a  general  psychology 
major  or  one  designed  for  those  preparing  for  graduate 
study  and  professional  careers  in  the  field.  The  general 
psychology  major  provides  opportunities  either  for 
those  seeking  a  general  education  or  for  those  entering 
career  fields  for  which  psychological  information  is 
relevant  to  pursue  a  major  in  psychology  without  the 
emphasis  on  laboratory  methodology  that  would  nor- 
mally be  part  of  the  program  of  those  seeking  admis- 
sion to  graduate  study  in  the  field. 

The  genera)  psychology  major  must  elect,  in  addition 
to  Psychology  101  and  141,  the  following:  Psychology 
305  and  a  minimum  of  21  (and  no  more  than  27) 
credits  of  advanced  level  courses  in  the  Department. 
Included  in  the  electives  must  be  at  least  two  courses 
from  each  of  the  following  two  groupings:  A]  210,  220, 
230,  and  250;  and  BJ  260,  270,  and  280.  This  program 
allows  the  student  considerable  flexibility  to  elect  a 
variety  of  courses  both  within  and  outside  the  Depart- 
ment suited  to  his  or  her  interests  and  needs.  Students 
completing  this  major  will  fulfill  the  Departnienlal 
requirements  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree. 

NOTE:  Students  who  have  entered  the  B.A.  program 
may  elect  the  additional  courses  indicated  below  to 
complete  a  "career"  major  without  shifting  to  a  B.S. 
program,  or  they  may  elect  to  become  B.S.  degree 
candidates  if  in  the  balance  of  their  program  they 
fulfill  the  additional  science  requirements  of  the  Col- 
lege, Depending  on  their  backgrounds,  certain  transfer 
students  may  have  difficulty  fulfilling  these  require- 
ments in  the  time  they  have  available.  Students  who 
are  in  doubt  as  to  which  major  or  degree  programs 
to  follow  should  discuss  the  available  options  with  the 
Undergraduate  Advising  Office  in  Tobin  Hall. 

The  career  psychology  major  must  elect  the  same 
program  as  the  general  psychology  major  as  a  min- 
imum. In  addition,  such  students  should  plan  to  elect 
Psychology  145  and  at  least  one  laboratory  course 
from  each  of  the  following  two  groupings:  A)  211,  221, 
222,  231,  and  251;  and  B)  261,  271,  281,  and  282.  These 
laboratory  electives  must  be  taken  in  proper  sequence 
With  their  associated  non-laboratory  prerequisites  or 
corequisites.  Students  completing  this  major  will  fulfill 
the  Departmental  requirements  for  either  the  Bachelor 
of  Arts  or  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree. 

Students  in  the  "career"  program  (either  B.A.  or 
B.S.)  who  are  otherwise  eligible  will  be  encouraged  to 
participate  in  the  honors  program  in  their  junior  and 
senior  years. 

Selected  majors  in  either  program  may  from  time  to 
time  be  invited  to  participate  in  Special  Problem  pro- 
grams, the  Department's  cooperative  teaching  program 
or  both. 

General  vs,  career  major.  Both  majors  permit  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  flexibility  to  students  in  electing 


courses  to  meet  their  individual  needs.  Graduates  from 
either  program  [and  with  either  B.A.  or  B.S.  degrees) 
may  pursue  advanced  study  in  psychology  or  related 
lields.  The  designation  of  one  program  as  a  "career" 
major  is  for  the  purpose  of  informing  students  of  the 
typical  preference  of  graduate  psychology  depart- 
ments at  the  present  time  for  applicants  who  have 
some  background  in  quantitative  and  laboratory 
methods. 

Students  in  the  career  major  program  would  be  as- 
sumed to  have  already  made  commitments  to  pursue 
graduate  study,  though  of  course  they  need  not  follow 
this  implied  intention.  Those  who  for  any  reason 
choose  to  pursue  the  general  program  rather  than  the 
more  intensive  career  program  need  not  feel  that  they 
have  excluded  themselves  from  further  study  or  careers 
in  the  field. 

Only  in  respect  of  admission  to  courses  with  limited 
enrollments  and  to  restricted  honors  and  other  special 
olfenngs  will  preference  be  given  to  those  students 
electing  the  career  major.  Otherwise,  students  in  both 
majors  (and  in  both  B.A.  and  B.S.  degree  programs) 
will  have  full  access  to  the  facilities  of  the  Department. 

Prolessor  Morton  Harmatz  is  Director  of  Under- 
graduate Studies.  Students  should  contact  the  under- 
graduate secretary  in  Tobin  Hall  for  advising. 


Rhetoric 

The  Rhetoric  Program  offers  a  flexible  and  varied  ex- 
perience lor  students  fulfilling  the  University's  core  re- 
quirement. The  requirement  states  that  all  students 
(with  certain  exceptions  for  advanced  placement)  will 
lake  two  courses  in  Rhetoric,  one  of  which  must  be 
Rhetoric  100  or  Rhetoric  110.  Through  an  inter-disci- 
plinary effort,  involving  teachers  from  English  and 
Communication  Studies  as  well  as  ether  departments, 
the  Program  seeks  to  give  students  help  and  practice 
in  many  kinds  of  writing  and  oral  communication. 

In  a  world  where  problems  of  reaching  people 
through  words  have  become  crucial  to  us  all,  an  effort 
to  study  and  try  out  for  oneself  a  number  of  forms  of 
expression  becomes  a  worthwhile  educational  task. 
At  present  the  Program  devotes  attention,  in  its  several 
courses,  to  such  examples  as  formal  and  informal  ex- 
position both  oral  and  written,  imaginative  literature, 
mass  media,  and  film. 

There  is  no  undergraduate  major  in  Rhetoric. 

Professor  Malcolm  Sillars  of  the  Communication 
Studies  Department  is  Director  of  the  Program. 


Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures 

The  Russian  major  is  a  relative  newcomer  in  the  cur- 
ricula of  most  of  our  major  educational  institutions. 
Yet  the  importance  of  Russian,  along  with  Chinese  and 
English,  as  one  of  the  three  major  world  languages 
cannot  be  denied.  The  major  role  played  by  the  Soviet 
Union  in  world  affairs  makes  it  essential  to  keep  in- 
formed about  all  aspects  of  Soviet  life.  Moreover,  the 
Russian  language  is  the  vehicleof  one  of  the  world's 
great  literatures,  as  well  as  the  avenue  of  an  increasing 
body  of  vital  technological  information. 

The  Russian  major  aims  at  maximal  proficiency  in 
all  four  language  skills;  for  this  reason,  language  study 
is  the  most  significant  component  of  the  major  program. 
Opportunity  is  also  provided  for  the  student  to  achieve 
a  background  in  the  literature  and  history  of  Russia, 


US  well  us  tu  gain  some  competence  in  related  areas 
uf  ecunumy,  political  science,  sociology  and  anthro- 
pology. 

The  range  of  career  opportunities  open  to  the  Russian 
major  ioL-ludes  service  in  the  Federal  government,  in 
private  business,  in  library  work,  in  research  institu- 
tions, in  the  mass  media  and  in  the  teaching  of  Russian 
at  all  educational  levels.  The  study  of  Russian  also 
provides  a  rich  and  rewarding  cultural  experience 
and  an  expanded  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
Russian  people  and  their  society. 

Department  requirements  for  a  major  are  the  success- 
lul  completion  of: 

a)  Six  semester  courses  of  language  study  at  the 
junior-senior  level  (18  credits):  Russian  261.  262,  271, 
272.  281.  282. 

b)  Two  semester  courses  of  literature  study  at  the 
junior-senior  level  |6  credits):  Russian  291.  292. 

c)  At  least  two  additional  courses  within  the  depart- 
ment, to  be  chosen  in  consultation  with  an  adviser  on 
the  basis  of  the  student's  post-graduate  plans. 

d)  Two  semester  courses  in  Russian  History:  History 
214.  215. 

The  student  is  encouraged  to  select  more  than  the 
minimum  number  of  required  courses  in  order  to 
achieve  the  strongest  possible  background  in  the  dis- 
cipline. The  choice  of  additional  courses,  both  within 
and  outside  the  department,  will  depend  in  large  mea- 
sure on  the  student's  career  plans.  For  this  reason,  it  is 
essential  that  majors  and  prospective  majors  consult 
early  and  often  with  the  departmental  advisers.  Profes- 
sor |.  Joseph  Lake  is  Chief  Adviser  for  the  department. 


Sociology 

The  courses  in  sociology  are  planned  to  give  the  stu- 
dent an  understanding  of  the  factors  which  influence 
individual  in  his  or  her  activities  and  interests  as  a 
member  of  society  and  to  introduce  the  fundamental 
methods  of  research  in  sociology.  The  course  offerings 
are  designed  so  that  students  who  desire  to  prepare 
for  graduate  w'ork,  as  well  as  those  who  do  not.  will 
find  suitable  programs  for  study  available  within  the 
department. 

Career  opportunities  are  open  in  a  wide  range  of 
fields  which  include  public  and  private  welfare  agen- 
cies, governmental  and  private  research  organizations, 
and  education.  Those  interested  in  research  careers 
should  incorporate  within  their  programs  courses  in 
statistics  and  methodology  beyond  the  introductory 
levels  and  should  plan  on  graduate  training  if  they 
aspire  to  full  professional  status  in  the  discipline. 
The  American  Association  of  Schools  of  Social  Work 
indicates  that  the  pre-professional  subjects  most  closely 
related  to  professional  work  in  that  field  are  economics, 
political  science,  psychology  and  sociology. 

Rather  than  offer  a  single  introductory  course  in 
sociology,  the  department  offers  a  number  of  intro- 
ductory courses  at  the  100-level.  each  of  which  has 
a  particular  substantive  referent  but  the  shared  re- 
sponsibility of  acquainting  the  student  with  the  general 
principles  and  methods  of  the  discipline.  These  courses 
include:  a)  Contemporary  American  Society;  b)  Age. 
Sex,  and  Kinship  in  Contemporary  Society;  c)  Social 
Problems:  d)  Drugs  and  Society;  e)  Sociology  of 
Learning:  Problems  of  Personal  and  Social  Change; 
f)  Urban  Life  and  Industrial  Society;  g)  Race.  Sex. 
and  Social  Class:  Inequality  in  America;  and  h)  Self, 
Society,  and  Interpersonal  Relations. 


The  sociiilugy  major  requires  .i  niininuin)  iii  27 
credits  or  nine  courses  dislriliuted  €is  indicated  below. 
No  major  is  permitted  to  take  mure  than  a  total  of 
:il)  creilils  or  12  courses  in  sociology. 

Kiich  major  is  required  to  lake  both  Sociology  201 
ISociiilogical  Analysis  I:  Theories  and  Perspectives) 
and  Sociology  202  (Sociological  Aoiilysis  II:  Data  C^il- 
lection  and  Analysis).  These  courses  should  be  taken 
during  the  sophomore  year  as  iurlher  |)rep. nation  for 
ihe  upper  division  courses  to  iollnw.  At  least  ime  sociol- 
ogy course,  preferably  at  the  lOU-levi;!.  is  a  prerequisite 
tor  201  and  202. 

In  addition  to  201-202.  each  major  is  required  to  lake 
al  least  one  uppiu'  division  course  in  three  of  ihe  lol- 
loping live  core  areas,  and  no  more  than  three  courses 
can  be  taken  for  credit  toward  the  major  in  any  one 
core  area.  Core  areas  include:  Social  Organization  and 
Institutions;  Social  Issues  and  Policies;  Demography 
and  Urban  Sociology;  Social  Psychology;  ami  Theory 
.ind  Melhoils. 

It  is  rrcummmulud  that  majors  with  special  interest 
in  a  core  area  take  a  300-level  praclicum  in  Ihe  area 
during  their  senior  year. 

Pi(ifi!ssi)r  Robert  Faulkner  is  the  diiparlmental  (>hief 
Ad\  iser.  Mr.  William  D.  Bathurst  is  Information  Officer 
lor  sociology  majors. 


Soviet  and  East  European  Studies 

riiis  program  provides  an  opportunity  to  study  the 
Soviet  and  Kasl  European  area  Iron)  Ihe  perspective  of 
several  academic  disciplines.  Requirements  for  a  major 
are: 

1.  Proficiency  in  a  relevant  language  (usually  Rus- 
sian) al  a  level  adequate  to  enable  the  student  to  con- 
duct research  in  Ihal  language; 

2.  Successful  completion  of  10  courses  dealing  with 
the  area  in  a  minimum  of  three  disciplines  to  be 
chosen  from  Anthropology,  Economics,  History.  Politi- 
cal Science.  Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures,  and 
Sociology; 

3.  Two  courses  in  modern  European  history. 

The  major  in  Soviet  and  East  European  Studies  was 
established  in  1971  as  an  alternative  to  Ihe  major  in 
Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures  and  to  a  major  in  one 
of  Ihe  several  disciplines  offering  courses  on  the  Soviet 
and  East  European  area.  This  major  program  is  de- 
signed f(jr  those  students  who  want  to  acquire  a  knowl- 
edge of  this  large  and  important  part  of  the  world 
through  study  across  disciplinary  lines.  It  may  be  par- 
ticularly useful  for  students  contemplating  work  in 
leaching,  government  service,  journalism  and  other 
fields. 

Students  interested  in  graduate  study  in  the  area  may 
also  find  the  major  useful,  although  it  should  be  noted 
Ihal  most  graduate  programs  are  in  a  single  academic 
discipline  only.  Accordingly,  a  student  contemplating 
work  toward  an  advanced  degree  is  advised  to  have  at 
least  a  minor  in  Ihe  discipline  in  which  he  or  she  is 
most  interested.  (It  is  possible  to  lake  sufficient  courses 
to  fulfill  the  requirements  for  two  majors,  with  this  fact 
indicated  upon  Ihe  official  transcript  of  the  student. 
This  type  of  program  may  be  devised  by  an  individual 
student  to  fit  specific  plans  for  graduate  study.) 

The  Committee  on  Soviet  and  East  European  Studies 
administers  the  program.  Members  are:  Zdenek  Salz- 
mann  (Anthropology);  Paul  Hollander  (Sociology); 
Robert  |ones  (History);  Maurice  I.  Levin  (Slavic); 


Stanley  Radosh  (Slavic  Bibliographer];  Karl  Ryavec 
(Political  Science]  and  ).  Joseph  Lake,  Chairman. 
Questions  regarding  the  details  of  this  program  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Department  of  Slavic  Languages 
and  Literatures,  Herter  Hall  438,  or  from  Professor 
Karl  Rvavec,  Department  of  Political  Science,  Thompson 
Hall. 

Spanish  and  Portuguese 

(Set;  fiispanic  Languages  and  Literalures] 

Statistics 

(See  Probability  and  Statistics) 

Theatre 

The  course  of  study  in  the  Department  of  Theatre  is 
grounded  m  the  belief  that  the  performing  arts  draw  on 
a  unique  combination  of  a  variety  of  intellectual  and 
artistic  skills  and  talents  which  are  most  fully  devel- 
oped when  theory  and  practice  are  integrated  in  the 
learning  experience.  Students  in  the  program  gain 
expertise  in  all  the  fundamental  areas  of  theatrical 
art  in  graduated  sequences  of  study,  culminating  in 
projects  designed  to  bring  into  focus  rigorous  critical 
thinking,  precise  methods  of  research,  and  imaginative 
expression  in  performance. 
Sequence  of  Study 

Introduction  to  Theatre     Prerequisites:  none     3  credits 
Basic  Skills     Prerequisite:  Introduction  to  Theatre 

Scenography  3  credits 

Dramaturgy  3  credits 

Performance  3  credits 

Theatre  Projects     Prerequisite:  completion  of  all  basic 
skills 

Scenography  emphasis    9  credits 

Dramaturgy  emphasis     9  credits 

Performance  emphasis    9  credits 
In  addition,  students  are  eligible  to  elect  up  to  18 
credits  of  special  problems  in  scenography,  dramaturgy, 
and/or  performance  when  the  project  work  has  been 
completed  in  the  corresponding  area(s]. 

Freshmen  who  think  they  may  wish  to  major  in  thea- 
tre should  elect  Introduction  to  Theatre,  which  also 
satisfies  one  of  the  four  course  requirements  in  the 
Humanities  and  Fine  Arts  core  (C]. 

Basic  skills  in  scenography,  dramaturgy,  and  per- 
formance are  normally  completed  during  the  sophomore 
year.  Opportunities  to  test  out  of  basic  skills  are  pro- 
vided at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  each  term.  The 
bulk  of  the  56  credits  required  by  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  should  be  earned  before  the  beginning 
of  the  junior  year. 

Work  in  theatre  projects  and  special  problems  is 
usually  completed  during  the  junior  and  senior  years. 
Non-majors  with  appropriate  qualifications  are  wel- 
come to  participate  in  the  activities  of  the  Department 
of  Theatre.  Introduction  to  Theatre  is  strongly  recom- 
mended before  work  at  the  skills  and  project  levels. 
Enrollment  of  non-majors  in  theatre  projects  is  per- 
mitted after  completing  (or  testing  out  of)  basic  skills 
in  the  specific  area(s)  of  interest.  Department  majors 
are  given  preference  in  placement  at  all  levels  within 
the  program. 

With  the  exception  of  Introduction  to  Theatre  and 
Oral  Interpretation,  enrollment  in  theatre  courses  is 
by  permission  of  designated  department  advisers  only. 
It  is  imperative,  therefore,  that  all  majors,  prospective 
majors,  and  non-majors  consult  with  a  department  ad- 


viser to  determine  eligibility  for  and  appropriate  place- 
ment within  the  various  curricular  activities. 


Zoology 

Students  who  major  in  Zoology  should  acquire  a  broad 
factual  and  conceptual  knowledge  in  the  physical  and 
biological  sciences.  A  degree  of  flexibility  in  achieving 
these  goals  is  provided  by  the  core  curriculum  which 
can  be  supplemented  by  coordinated  groups  of  elective 
courses  selected  from  Zoology  or  other  biological 
sciences,  mathematics,  computer  science,  or  even  other 
areas.  This  program  attempts  to  prepare  each  Zoology 
major  for  personal  professional  goals  consistent  with 
individual  interests  and  aptitude. 

Each  student  majoring  in  Zoology  must  complete  the 
following  courses: 

A.  In  physical  science  and  mathematics:  Chemistry 
111  and  112  [General];  Chemistry  261,  262,  263,  and 
264  (Organic);  Biochemistry  222  or  223  (General); 
Physics  141  and  142  (Introductory);  and  a  two-semester 
sequence  in  mathematics.  This  last  requirement  can 

be  met  by  taking  either  Mathematics  127  and  128 
(Calculus);  or  Statistics  231  and  232  (Statistical  Infer- 
ence); or  Computer  and  Information  Science  122  (Prob- 
lem Solving)  and  a  second  COINS  course  for  which 
122  is  a  prerequisite  such  as  150  (Introduction)  or  232 
(Algorithmic  Methods)  or  preferably  233  [Mini  Com- 
puters). 

B.  In  biological  science:  Botany  100  (Introductory); 
Zoology  240  (Genetics);  Zoology  360  (Cell  Physiology); 
a  course  emphasizing  vertebrates:  Zoology  221  [Com- 
parative Anatomy],  or  223  (Histology),  or  227  (Embry- 
ology); a  course  emphasizing  invertebrates:  Zoology 
281  (Lower  Invertehirates),  or  282  [Higher  Inverte- 
brates], or  283  [Parasitology);  a  course  emphasizing 
populations  or  behavior:  Zoology  243  (Population  Biol- 
ogy), or  335  [Limnology],  or  337  [Ecology],  or  350 
(Behavior);  and  an  advanced  physiology  or  develop- 
ment course:  Zoology  366  [Vertebrate  Physiology), 

or  370  (Comparative  Physiology),  or  380  (Develop- 
ment). 

C.  In  foreign  language:  The  student  must  attain 
intermediate  proficiency  in  French,  German,  or  Rus- 
sian by  completing  a  140-level  course  or  by  attaining 
this  level  on  the  language  department's  placement  test, 
or  by  a  score  of  600  in  the  College  Entrance  Examina- 
tion Board  or  equivalent  test.  Language  study  in  high 
school,  of  itself,  is  not  sufficient. 

Zoology  101  [Introduction)  is  not  required  of  Zoology 
majors.  Those  who  have  had  little  high  school  biology 
or  who  feel  their  knowledge  is  inadequate  may  enroll 
in  the  course,  or  just  audit  the  lectures,  prior  to  enroll- 
ment in  other  Zoology  courses. 

Students  who  plan  to  major  in  Zoology  must  enroll 
in  Chemistry  111  their  first  semester  in  order  to  accom- 
modate a  seven-semester  sequence  of  courses — Chemis- 
try 111,  112,  261,  263,  Biochemistry  222,  Zoology  360, 
and  Zoology  366,  or  370  or  380 — in  which  each  course 
is  a  prerequisite  to  the  next. 

Students  with  a  special  interest  in  chemistry  or 
chemical  biology  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Chem- 
istry Department,  substitute  Chemistry  113  and  114 
for  111  and  112.  Those  with  a  special  interest  in 
physics  may  wish  to  substitute  Physics  161,  162,  and 
163  for  141  and  142. 

Individualized  work  is  made  possible  through  Zool- 
ogy 385  and  386  [Special  Problems).  All  serious  stu- 
dents are  encouraged  to  pursue  particular  interests 


in  this  manner  by  arrangement  with  members  of  the 
department.  Highly  qualified  seniors  may  en^tage  in 
some  research  under  the  direction  of  a  faculty  member 
through  Zoology  399  (Senior  Honors  Project).  In  addi- 
tion to  these  special  opportunities  honors  courses  or 
honors  sections  of  regular  courses  are  offered,  and  an 
honors  program  for  outstanding  students  is  being 
developed. 

The  curriculum  for  those  who  plan  to  become  cer- 
tified secondary  school  biology  teachers  requires,  in 
addition  to  the  departmental  requirements  outlined 
above  (A.  B.  C)  these  courses:  Botany  125  (The  Plant 
Kingdom)  and  126  (New  England  Flora);  Psychology 
101  (General)  and  either  263  (Adolescent)  or  301 
(Educational  Psychology);  and  several  courses  in  the 
School  of  Education  which  are  prerequisite  to  practice 
teaching.  Students  desiring  this  career  should  register, 
during  their  sophomore  year,  with  the  Director  of  the 
Secondary  School  Science  Teacher  Program  in  the 
School  of  Education  in  order  to  obtain  current  in- 
formation. 

The  Zoology  Department  also  offers  a  variety  of 
courses  for  the  general  education  of  non-science  majors 
as  well  as  a  few  specialized  courses  meeting  the  needs 
of  particular  majors. 

Growth  of  the  Department's  resources— space,  equip- 
ment, personnel — has  not  kept  pace  with  the  increasing 
numbers  of  students  who  wish  to  major  in  Zoology. 
As  a  result  many  Zoology  courses  have  become  over- 
subscribed, even  those  required  of  majors.  Students 
have  been  turned  away  from  these  courses  partly  on 
the  basis  of  overall  grade  average  and  by  performance 
in  science  and  mathematics  courses  in  particular.  Be- 
cause requirements  will  not  be  waived  for  students 
who  are  turned  away,  restrictions  on  the  number  of 
Zoology  majors  are  becoming  increasingly  necessary. 


C^uUegt:  ui  Kuud  and  Natural  Resources 


The  College  of  Food  and  Natural  Resources,  the 
oldest  college  of  the  University,  offers  a  broad  general 
education  with  specific  training  in  a  specialized  area. 
Upon  ihf  completion  of  the  requircmcnls  lor  the 
Bachelor  ol  Science  degree,  the  student  will  have  de- 
voted his  or  her  time  to  pure  science,  social  and 
humanistic  studies,  and  applied  sciences  and 
technology. 

Llndergraduate  students  in  the  College  of  Food  and 
Natural  Resources  are  exposed  to  an  interdisciplinary, 
systems-oriented,  problem-solving  atmosphere  that  has 
been  developed  to  a  high  degree. 

A  broad  choice  of  elect ives  within  most  of  the  major 
programs  gives  the  student  an  opportunity  to  prepare 
for  a  career  in  business,  industry,  education,  research, 
government,  services  or  protluction  agriculture. 

A  unique  feature  of  the  C^ollege  ol  Food  and  Natural 
Resources  is  that  the  faculty  for  all  the  major  pro- 
grams is  drawn  from  the  three  divisions  of  the  College — 
research,  resident  leaching  and  extension,  thereby 
bringing  a  depth  of  teaching  to  every  student. 

All  departments— Agricultural  and  Food  Economics; 
Food  and  Agricultural  Engineering;  Entomology;  Food 
Science  and  Nutrition;  Forestry  and  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment; Hotel,  Restaurant  and  Travel  Administration; 
Landscape  Architecture  and  Regional  Planning;  Plant 
Pathology;  Plant  and  Soil  Sciences;  Veterinary  and 
Animal  Sciences  and  the  Division  of  Home  Economics 
oiler  graduate  degrees  in  a  discipline  or  professional 
field. 

INTERNATIONAL  ACKICUL'lUKAL  S'l-UDIHS  (InliT- 
departmental  Program) 

The  unprecedented  increase  in  the  human  population 
of  the  world  makes  mandatory  rapid  increases  in 
world  lood  production.  Estimates  indicate  that  total 
food  production  must  double  by  the  year  2000  to 
maintain  our  current  inadequate  nutritional  levels  and 
must  triple  if  reasonable  improvement  is  to  be  ac- 
complished. 

Students  in  this  major  choose  a  program  from 
among  those  offered  in  the  College  of  Food  and 
Natural  Resources  and  carry  a  specialty  of  Inter- 
national Studies  within  the  chosen  major.  Supple- 
menting major  requirements  are  selected  courses  in 
Sociology,  Anthropology,  Geography,  Economics  and 
Political  Science.  An  overseas  professional  experience 
in  an  agricultural  development  program  is  considered 
essential  and  students  are  urged  to  volunteer  for  two 
years  of  service  in  the  Peace  Corps  or  a  similar  or- 
ganization upon  completion  of  their  B.S.  degree. 

STOCKBRIDGE  SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE 
The  Stockbridge  School,  an  academic  sub-unit  of  the 
College,  offers  two-year  technically  oriented  programs 
in  the  food  and  agricultural  sciences  which  lead  to  an 
Associate  Degree.  A  separate  buJJRtin  describes  these 
offerings  in  detail. 


Agricultural  Business  Management 
Growing  demand  for  food  and  fiber  products,  both 
for  domestic  and  foreign  consumption,  increases  the 
importance  of  planning  and  management  in  the  pro- 
duction and  marketing  of  these  products. 


Agricultural  Business  Management  focuses  upon  the 
application  of  principles  of  economics  and  business 
management  to  the  problems  of  supplying  agricultural 
business  and  the  production  and  marketing  of  agricul- 
tural products. 

The  rapidly  changing  agricultural  industry  offers  in- 
creasing opportunities  for  students  with  specialized 
training  in  business  and  economics,  as  executives  of 
marketing  firms,  farm  supply  organizations  and  food 
processing  concerns.  Many  other  opportunities  are 
available  in  teaching  and  research  and  in  administra- 
tive positions  and  public  service. 


Ireshman  Year 

Humanities  or  Fine  Arts 

First  Semester 

Credits 

Second  Semester 

Credits 

elective 

*Math. 

3 

Math.  1 

3 

Elective 

Natural  Sci. 

3 

Natural  Sci. 

3 

tSocialSci. 

3 

■fSocial  Sci. 

3 

Agric.  &  Food  Economics  Rhetoric  Elective  3 

110  3       §Elective  3 

Rhetoric  100  3  — 

—  15 

15 
•On  basis  of  placement  tests  at  time  of  summer  counseling. 
tChoose  from  Pol.  Sci.  100  &  150.  Psych,  101  and  Sociol.  101. 
SRecommendations  for  some  elective  courses  are  made  from   the  fields  of 
Economics.   Business   and  Technical   Subjects   in  Agriculture,   depending 
upon  the  interests  of  the  individual  student. 

Animal  Sciences  and  Pre-Veterinary 

The  curriculum  in  the  Animal  Sciences,  including 
poultry,  is  designed  to  provide  fundamental  training 
and  knowledge  in  the  comparative  nutrition,  physiology, 
genetics,  and  management  of  various  classes  of  live- 
stock and  to  understand  the  role  of  animal  production 
in  the  national  and  world  economy.  Options  empha- 
sizing commercial  animal  production  are  supported  by 
electives  in  agricultural  economics,  agricultural  engi- 
neering, and  business  administration.  Students  interested 
in  graduate  work  in  such  specialized  areas  of   the    ani- 
mal sciences  as  nutrition,  physiology  or  genetics 
should  elect  programs  with  stress  on  the  sciences. 

Freshman  pre-veterinary  students  in  the  College  of 
Food  and  Natural  Resources  usually  major  in  Animal 
Sciences,  but  may  choose  other  departments  if  ap- 
propriate to  the  students'  interests.  Those  who  by 
their  work  in  the  first  year  demonstrate  a  potential 
for  success  should  apply  to  the  Pre-Professional  Ad- 
visory Committee  for  admission  into  the  pre-veterinary 
program  (see  page  78  under  heading  Pre-Dental,  Pre- 
Medical,  etc.  for  additional  information).  All  pre- 
veterinary  students,  regardless  of  major,  are  counseled 
by  the  pre-veterinary  adviser  in  the  Animal  Sciences 
Department. 

Freshman  Year 
First  Semester 

Animal  Sci.  121 
Introducl. 

Botany  lOOGeneral 

Chem.  Ill  General 
*Malii. 

RiietoriclOO 


Credits  Second  Semester 

3  Elective 

3  Chem.  112General 

3  Math. 

3  Social  Sci. 

3  Rhetoric  Elective 


Credits 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


15 


Entomology 

Courses  in  Entomology  acquaint  students  with  all 
phases  of  insects  and  insect  control,  including  apicul- 


ture and  medical  entomology.  Trained  entomologists 
find  positions  in  public  service  and  industry,  such  as 
teaching  at  all  levels;  research,  quarantine  and  regula- 
tory work  in  state  or  federal  service,  various  roles  in 
public  health  and  pest  control  activities;  research, 
sales  and  public  relations  work  in  the  agricultural 
chemicals  industry;  and  agriculture. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester                   Credits  Second  Semester               Credits 

Chem.  lllGeneral                       3  Chem.  n2General  3 

Math.  127Calculus                        3  Math.  128Calculus  3 

Rhetoric  elective                          3  Zool.  lOlIntroductory  3 

Rhetoric  elective  3 

3  Humanities  or  Fine  Arts 

3  elective  3 


15 


Environmental  Design 

The  Department  of  Landscape  Architecture  and  Regional 
Planning  offers  a  non-professional  program  in  En- 
vironmental Design  which  prepares  students  for  pro- 
fessional study  at  the  graduate  level  in  Planning  and/ 
or  Landscape  Architecture.  It  provides,  also,  an  intro- 
duction to  the  problems  of  the  planning  for  and  the 
design  of  the  physical  environment  for  those  not 
intending  to  pursue  graduate  study. 

While  the  professions  of  Planning  and  of  Landscape 
Architecture  each  has  its  own  special  outlook,  they 
often  merge  in  intent  and  process.  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture is  a  design  profession  and  may  be  viewed  as 
the  conscious  ordering  of  plants,  buildings,  roads, 
walks  and  other  related  structures  in  three  dimen- 
sional space  to  further  human  purposes.  The  Land- 
scape Architect  brings  a  concern  for  people,  for  the 
natural  environment  and  for  visual  quality  to  bear  on 
that  ordering. 

The  Planner  is  responsible  for  developing  alternative 
methods  of  achieving  community  and/or  regional 
goals,  and  for  anticipating  the  future  impact  of  each 
of  those  alternatives.  There  are  many  kinds  of  plan- 
ners, and  planning  can  be  approached  from  many 
disciplines.  This  department  is  concerned  with  city  and 
regional  planning.  It  emphasizes  the  constraints  and 
opportunities  provided  by  land  as  the  primary  resource 
base.  By  selecting  appropriate  courses  in  other  depart- 
ments, the  student  may  stress,  also,  social,  economic 
and/or  political  factors  which  influence  planning  at 
various  governmental  levels. 

Students  who  are  interested  in  Planning  and/or  a 
general  introduction  to  problems  of  the  physical/ 
visual  environment  should  select  courses  under  the 
parent  major:  Environmental  Design;  those  interested 
in  Landscape  Architecture  should  select  courses  under 
the  Option  in  Design  Studio. 

A  2.0  cumulative  quality  point  average  is  required 
for  admission  as  a  major  in  this  department.  Admis- 
sion to  the  senior  year  studio  courses  is  based  on  the 
following  criteria:  1)  Demonstrated  aptitude  in  design, 
and  a  graphic  communication;  2)  an  overall  cumula- 
tive average  of  not  less  than  2.50;  3)  a  cumulative 
average  in  departmental  courses  of  not  less  than 
3.00;  and  4]  permission  of  the  design  faculty. 

All  prospective  majors  are  encouraged  to  take  Env. 
Des.  190  and  274  as  sophomores.  Freshmen  should 
concentrate  on  fulfilling  University  core  requirements. 
Some  recommended  courses  are: 


46 


Core  Area:  Humanities  (C|,  Behav.  tt  Sac.  Sci.  (D). 
Muth.  &  Nat.  Sti.  (E) 

Etiv   lh;s.:  Hist.  150,  151.  Econ.  103.  Pol.  Sci.  220.  Geol. 
lUI,  Stilt.  2■^\.  232 

Upliofi  in  Studio  UfSisn:  Art  100.  111.  113,  Anthro. 
104.  Sociol.  101.  Psych.  101.  Bol.  100  or  121.  Geol.  101 

Freshmen  should  contact  the  department  early 
during  the  first  semester  to  be  assigned  an  adviser. 

I- Ishf  rit's  Biulo};y 

KibhtTiL-s  UidIokv  is  concerned  in  its  broadest  terms 
with  the  management  uf  the  aquatic  environment  in 
both  freshwater  and  marine  situations  leading  to 
maximum  sustained  yields  of  both  sport  and  commer- 
cial catch.  It  deals  with  the  management  of  resources 
and  with  fundamental  factors  affecting  the  biology  of 
species  from  a  research  point  of  view. 

Government,  slate  and  federal,  provides  the  largest 
number  of  career  opportunities,  although  more 
recently  private  consulting  groups  are  hiring  significant 
numbers  of  undergraduates. 

Freshman  Year 

Kir.sl  StTiieslLT  Credits  Second  SemesttT  Credil.s 

Kheliinc  lUU  Language  and  Rhetoric  110  Liinguage 

Wnling                                     3          and  Speaking  3 

.Sl.ilh.  \27  Math.  128 

Calculus                                     3           Calculus  3 

Butany  lUUlnlru.                         3  Zool.  101  Inlroductory  3 

Chem.  1 1 1  Inorganic                   3  Chem.  112  Inorganic  3 

Narest  10U  Cuns.  of  Social  Sci.  Elective  3 

Natural  Resources                    3  — 

—  15 
15 

Food  and  Agricultural  Engineering 

This  prufessiunal  field  includes  engineering  activities 
which  relate  macrophysical  and  microphysical  en- 
vironments to  the  production,  preservation,  and  pro- 
cessing of  food  and  other  biological  materials.  The 
academic  program  is  quantitative  and  emphasizes  the 
integration  of  mathematics  and  the  physical  sciences 
into  the  interpretation  and  solution  of  biological  pro- 
duction and  processing  problems.  Agricultural  engi- 
neers find  professional  employment  in  a  variety  of 
industries  as  well  as  in  public  and  private  agencies 
engaged  in  research  and  development. 

Freshman  Year 


Firsl  Semester 
Rhetoric  100.  Lan- 
guage &  Writing 
Chem.  Ill 
"Math.  135  Anal.  Geom. 

&  Calculus  I 
Social  Sci.  Elective 
Engr.  103  Graphics 


cm  lesis  ai  iii 


Credits      Second  Semester  Credits 

Humanity  Elective  3 

3       Chem.  112  3 

3      Math.  136  Anal.  Geom. 


&  Calculus  II 
3      Physics  161  General 
3      Engr.  104  Problems 
3 

15 


Food  Marketing  Economics 

The  food  distribution  industry  is  the  largest  single  in- 
dustry in  the  nation  in  terms  of  number  of  people  em- 
ployed and  in  dollar  sales.  The  number  of  managerial 
and  executive  positions  in  the  food  industry  is  growing 
at  a  rapid  rate  because  of  the  expansionary  nature  of 


the  industry  and  the  advancing  state  of  scientific  man- 
agement being  employed. 

Abundant  opportunities  arc  available  in  private 
industry,  government,  and  education.  Students  receive 
basic  courses  in  economics,  business,  and  labor 
management. 

Freshman  Veor 
First  Semester 
•Muth. 

NuturulSci. 
tSocialSci. 

Rhetoric  100 


Credits  Second  Semester 

3  Math. 

3  Natural  Sci. 

3  tSocialSci. 

3  Rhetoric  Elective 


Agric.  &  Food  Econ.  110 
Food  &  Nat.  Res. 


§Elective 


Credits 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

15 


15 


'Un  buiii  ul  placrmrni  levii  ui  lime  ol  >ummrr  cuunicling. 
IChuosr  Irum  Pul.  Sci.  100  &  ISO,  Paycli.  101  and  Social.  101  a  102. 
^Krcummendiilionii  for  tomi*  elective  courseft  lire  made  mostly  from  the  (leldt 
uf  Bcunomics  and  Busmeas.  depending  upon  inloresla. 


Food  Science  and  Nutrition 

Twd  majors  iirc  iiviiiiahh!  in  the  Department:  Food 
Science  and  Human  Nutrition. 

A  major  in  Food  Science  provides  scientific  and 
technological  training  in  the  principles  concerned  with 
the  processing,  preservation,  and  packaging  of  foods 
and  food  products.  The  student's  training  is  directed 
to  the  application  of  modern  science  and  technology 
to  research  and  to  the  manufacturing  and  distribution 
of  foods.  Major  fields  open  to  graduates  include;  1) 
product  research  and  development;  2)  food  processing 
and  packaging;  3)  technological  work  and  research  in 
government,  industry,  and  education;  4)  advanced 
graduate  study. 

The  curriculum  in  Food  Science  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide flexibility  to  meet  the  interests  and  objectives  of 
the  student  as  well  as  the  opportunity  to  obtain  pro- 
fessional training  as  recommended  by  the  Institute  of 
Food  Technologists. 

Six  options  are  available  in  the  Food  Science  major: 
1)  Nutrition,  2)  Business,  3)  Processing  and  Engineer- 
ing, 4)  Chemistry,  5)  Microbiology,  6)  Independent 
Concentration. 

A  major  in  human  nutrition  provides  an  under- 
standing of  the  problems  of  nutritional  well-being 
which  are  of  increasing  concern  to  all  segments  of 
society.  Undernutrition  and  deficiency  diseases  exist 
in  the  developing  nations,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
richer  nations  suffer  from  obesity,  degenerative 
diseases  and  the  problems  of  additives  and  potentially 
hazardous  food  residues. 

The  program  in  Human  Nutrition  leads  tn  an  under- 
standing of  the  causes  of  some  of  our  present  prob- 
lems in  nutrition  and  suggestions  for  their  alleviation. 
The  varied  career  opportunities  open  to  students  with 
training  in  nutrition  include  research,  community 
service,  product  development  and  demonstration, 
hospital  dietetics  and  food  service  administration. 

Five  options  are  available  in  the  Human  Nutrition 
major:  1)  Community  and  Public  Health  Dietetics,  2) 
Dietetics,  3)  Foods  in  Business,  4)  Computerization, 
5)  Independent  Concentration. 


Freshman  Year 
First  Semester 
RheloriclOOorllO 


Credits      Second  Semester 
3      Rhetoric 


Credits 
3 


Chem.  Ill 
Math.  127 
Food  Science  251 
Elective(C|or(D) 


3  Chem.  112 

3  Math.  128 

2  Zoology  101 

3  Elective  (C)  or  (D) 

14 


Forestry 

This  major  is  concerned  with  the  conservation  and 
management,  for  the  public  benefit,  of  forests,  park 
lands,  and  other  open  space  through  the  production  of 
wood,  water,  wildlife,  and  amenity  values  such  as 
recreation  and  aesthetics. 

The  curriculum  in  Forestry  is  based  on  the  biological 
physical  and  natural  sciences;  a  knowledge  of  the 
environment;  and  the  social  sciences.  Six  curricular 
options  are  offered:  General  Forestry,  Environmental- 
Urban  Forestry,  Forest-Business  Management,  Forest 
Hydrology,  Forest  Recreation,  and  Forest  Science. 

This  accredited  program  prepares  graduates  for 
continued  education  at  the  graduate  school  level,  and 
for  employment  with  private  industry,  federal  and 
state  resource  agencies,  secondary  school  education, 
conservation  and  planning  organizations. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester  Credits  Second  Semester 

Rhetoric  100  Language  and  Rhetoric  Elective 

Writing  3  Math.  128Calculus 

Math.  127Calculus  3  Chem.  112  Inorganic 

Chem.  Ill  Inorganic  3  Humanity 

Botany  100  Intro.  3  Social  Science 
Narest  100  Cons,  of 

NaturalResources  3 


Credits 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


15 

Home  Economics 

The  Division  of  Home  Economics  offers  undergraduate 
programs  emphasizing  a  liberal  education  in  the 
sciences,  arts  and  humanities,  with  specialized  instruc- 
tion and  preparation  indigenous  to  professional  career 
options  in  Home  Economics. 

Professional  home  economists  serve  individuals, 
families  and  communities  throughout  the  world  through 
elementary,  secondary,  post-secondary  schools  and 
colleges,  cooperative  extension  programs,  employment 
in  major  business  organizations  and  agencies,  journal- 
ism, radio  and  television.  Some  of  the  representative 
types  of  professional  activities  engaged  in  by  home 
economists  are,  therefore,  teaching,  research,  journal- 
ism, dietetics,  fashion  marketing,  food  service  manage- 
ment and  product  development,  as  well  as  cooperative 
extension  and  community-service-oriented  activities 
in  social  welfare  and  rehabilitation  programs.  The 
Bureau  of  Labor  in  its  recent  edition  of  Occupational 
Outlook  Handbook  stated  that  the  decade  of  the  70s 
would  be  very  favorable  in  terms  of  employment 
opportunities  for  the  home  economist  particularly 
in  teaching  and  service  oriented  occupational  fields. 

The  professional  options  in  the  Division  of  Home 
Economics  include  the  following: 

Home  Economics  Education— Students  select  one  of 
the  following  for  their  major  area  of  emphasis  in  Home 
Economics  Education: 

Human  Nutrition  and  Foods 

Human  Development 

Human  Environment  and  Design  (TCEAj 

Consumer  and  Family  Economics 

Consumer  Economics 


Community  Services  and  Extension 

Fashion  Marketing 

Interdisciplinary  Programs  such  as  Consumer  Ser- 
vices in  Clothing,  the  Home  Economist  in  Rehabili- 
tation and  Social  Welfare. 

Undergraduate  students  may  elect  a  semester  or  full 
year  affiliation  in  an  overseas  program  such  as  with 
a  developing  nation  or  they  may  elect  to  participate 
in  the  University  exchange  program  such  as  a  semester 
or  year  affiliation  with  the  Merrill-Palmer  Institute 
of  Human  Development,  the  Universities  of  Hawaii 
or  New  Mexico  or  Oregon  State.  Undergraduate  stu- 
dents may  also  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunities to  participate  in  the  University  Year  for 
Action  Program,  Outreach,  B.D.I.C.  or  University 
Without  Walls  programs.  Students  may  also  take 
courses  in  the  other  four  colleges  of  the  Five  College 
Cooperation  program. 

Programs  for  majors  in  Division  of  Home  Economics 
for  the  Freshman  Year 


Home  Economics  Education 
First  Semester 
Rhetoric  lOOC  or  HOC 
Psych.  101  or  Sociol.  101 
Math,  or  Science 
Art  120,  Basic  Design  I 
Freshman  Seminar,  HEEd.  391 
HEEd.  Majors  elect: 

HRTA  156,  Food  Prep.  & 

Service 
Fashion  Mktg.  Majors  elect; 

TCEA  170,  Fashion  Mktg. 
Physical  Education 

Community  Services  and  Ext 

First  Semester 

Rhetoric 

Math,  or  Science 

Sociology  101 

HEEd.  211.  Ec.  Prob.  Family 

Freshman  Seminar,  HEEd.  391 

Elective 

Physical  Education 


or  Fashion  Marketing 

Second  Semester 

Rhetoric 

Psych.  101  or  Sociol.  101 

Math,  or  Science 

Fashion  Mktg.  Majors  elect: 
Art  122B,  Basic  Design  II 

HEEd.  Majors  elect: 
TCEA  259,  Qual.  Anal.  Ap- 
parel 

Elective 

Physical  Education 


Second  Semester 

Rhetoric 

Math,  or  Science 

Sociology  259,  Social 

Stratification 
HEEd.  371,  Community  Org. 

and  Resources 
Elective 
Physical  Education 


Hotel,  Restaurant,  and  Travel  Administration 

The  curriculum  in  Hotel,  Restaurant,  and  Travel  Ad- 
ministration provides  technical  and  professional  courses 
for  persons  who  plan  a  career  in  ownership,  manage- 
ment, or  sales  in  the  hotel/motel,  food  service,  and 
travel  fields.  In  addition  to  the  required  core  curriculum 
courses,  students  take  courses  in  accounting  and  con- 
trol; personnel  and  management;  food  planning,  pur- 
chasing, preparation,  and  service;  promotion,  merchan- 
dising and  sales;  kitchen  planning  and  maintenance, 
travel  and  tourism.  Emphasis  is  on  principles,  analysis, 
computer  application,  and  decision-making. 


Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

Rhetoric  100  Lan- 
guage and  Writing 

Math.  (Basic  of  Test 
Results! 

HRTA  100  Intro- 
ductory 

Psych.  101  or  Soc. 
101  Intro. 


Credits 
3 
3 


Second  Semester 

Rhetoric  110  Lang  & 
Speaking 

HRTA  156  Intro.  Food 
Production  Manage- 
ment 

Science  Requirement* 

Humanities  Re- 
quirement** 


Credits 
3 


Food  Science  101 
Struggle  for  Food 


Ag.  ft  Food  Ec.  177 
Basic  Biomelry 
urStalisliclZl 


-tlni  cuune  ulrniifinl  by  Idler  |E|  in  »lalo« 

"Kim  i..jul,r  ,Jrnl,l.»vl  t,>   I.IIrt  iCl  in  i<iljU.i| 

Natural  Resource  Economics 

The  resource  ecunnmics  ()r<i>;rcini  is  designed  lo  Ir.iin 
students  to  assist  in  makin)^  public  and  private  deci- 
sions on  resource  development  and  management  which 
will  contribute  to  the  twin  goals  of  greater  resource 
productivity  and  improved  environment.  Students  will 
study  the  many  problems  of  resource  use,  the  forces 
which  have  combined  to  create  these  problems,  and 
the  possible  solutions  to  these  problems.  Training  in 
economic  decision-making  and  the  technical  charac- 
teristics of  specific  natural  resources  provide  a  unique 
competence  for  performing  these  nationally  important 
careers. 

Freshmon  Year 


First  Semester 

Credits 

Second  Semester 

•Math. 

3 

Math. 

Natural  Sci. 

3 

Natural  Sci. 

tSucial  Sci. 

3 

tSocial  Sci. 

Agric.  &  Food  Econ. 

110 

Elective 

Food  &  Nat. 

Res. 

3 

Rhetoric  Elective 

Rhetoric  100 

3 

Credits 


'On  basl>  of  pUcemenl  mis  al  lime  of  summer  counseling. 
'Choose  from  Pol  Sci   100  «  ISO.  Psych.  101.  and  Soclol.  101. 

Natural  Resource  Studies 

A  non-professional  curriculum  designed  for  students 
who  wish  to  become  generalists  in  the  area  of  natural 
resource  management  and  conservation,  rather  than 
specialists.  Its  primary  objective  is  the  education  of  an 
informed  layman;  it  will  not  normally  qualify  students 
for  employment  within  specific  areas  of  the  natural  re- 
source field.  The  curriculum  has  a  minimal  core  of 
specified  courses  and  offers  great  flexibility.  Careful 
guidance  coupled  with  early  decisions  will  enable  stu- 
dents to  enter  certain  professional  specialties  and/or 
graduate  school. 


Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

Cred 

its 

Second  Semester 

Credits 

Rhetoric  100  or  110 

3 

Rhetoric  Elective 

3 

NaresI  100  Cons. 

Natural  Resource 

Nat.  Res. 

3 

Elective 

3 

Botany  100  or  Zool. 

101 

3 

Botany  100  or  Zool. 

101 

3 

Math,  (on  basis  of  tests) 

3 

Chem.  110  (or  higher) 

4 

Humanity  or  Social 

Humanity  or  Social 

Science 

3 

Science 

3 

Park  Administration 

The  Department  of  Landscape  Architecture  and  Re- 
gional Planning  offers  a  program  in  Park  Administra- 
tion which,  depending  upon  student  interest,  prepares 
the  student  for  management  positions  in  parks  ad- 
ministered at  the  municipal  regional,  the  state,  and 
the  federal  levels  of  government.  The  Park  Administra- 
tor is  involved  in  park  and  open  space  planning  and 
development,  and  in  the  management  of  such  areas 
so  as  to  insure  their  high  quality  environments  over 
the  long  range. 


A  2.0  cumulative  quality  point  average  is  required 
for  admission  as  a  major  in  this  department.  Pros- 
pective majors  are  encouraged  In  take  Knv.  Des.  190 
and  ^7-J  as  sophomores.  Freshmen  should  concentrate 
in  fulfilling  University  core  requirements.  Certain  core 
courses  are  required  fur  this  major  and  others  are  rec- 
ommended as  follows: 

Core  Area:  Humanities  (C),  f3eh.  S  Soc.  Sci.  (D),  Math. 
&  Natl  Sci.  (E| 

Required:  Psych.  101.  Sociol.  101,  Botany  100  or  121, 
Stat.  231 

Recommended:  Hist.  150,  151.  333.  Pol.  Sci.  219  or 
220.  Botany  227.  Geol.  101.  Slat.  232 

Freshmen  should  contact  the  department  early  during 
the  first  semester  to  be  assigned  an  adviser. 

Plant  Industry 

U  iih  the  ini:rciising  emphasis  and  dcmanii  for  high 
quality  food  and  more  esthetically  pleasing  surround- 
ings, the  plant  industry  curriculum  provides  students 
with  the  scientific  basis  of  soil  and  plant  relationships 
necessary  for  meeting  these  needs  of  society.  The  cur- 
riculum provides  a  general  knowledge  of  economic 
plants  and  by  careful  selection  of  courses,  programs 
are  developed  in  the  following  speciali/eti  areas: 

Agronomy — The  study  of  forage  and  grain  crops 
which  produce  the  basic  food  supply  for  both  human 
and  animal  consumption.  The  demand  for  trained  people 
is  strong  due  to  the  shortage  of  food  and  fiber  in  re- 
lation to  the  expanding  world  population. 

Floriculture  and  Ornonicnlal  l/orticulluro— The  study 
of  plants  which  make  our  nation  a  more  beautiful  place 
in  which  to  live.  With  more  leisure  time  and  emphasis 
being  placed  on  the  quality  of  life,  the  demand  for 
people  trained  in  the  production  and  use  of  flowers 
and  ornamental  plants  will  remain  strong. 

Pomology— The  study  of  the  production  and  storage 
of  high  quality  fruit.  The  demand  for  trained  people 
will  continue  as  long  as  people  have  need  for  fruit 
with  delightful  flavors  and  aromas,  as  well  as  nourish- 
ing food. 

Vegetable  Crops— The  study  of  vegetable  food  plants 
that  supply  good  nutrition  and  variety  to  diets.  Persons 
trained  in  production,  storage  and  marketing  of  these 
important  food  plants  will  continue  to  be  in  demand. 

Turf  Management— The  study  of  grasses  used  for 
lawns,  parks,  golf  courses,  roadsides,  athletic  fields 
and  other  recreational  areas.  With  more  leisure  time 
and  expanding  recreational  opportunities,  the  demand 
for  trained  people  will  continue. 

Freshman  Year 
First  Semester  Credits 

Rhet.  100  Language  & 
Writing  or  Rhel.  110 
Language  and  Speaking       3 
Bol.  100  Introductory  4 

*Math.  3 

PI.  Soil  110  Plant 

Propagation  3 

(D)  Course  3 

P.E.  100  Electric  1 


Second  Semester 

Credits 

Rhetoric  (B)  Course 

3 

(D)  Course 

3 

Chem.  110  General 

4 

Pi.  Soil  100  Basic 

Plant  Science 

3 

|C]  Course 

3 

P.  E.  100  Elective 

1 

ling. 

Plant  Pathology 

Plant  Pathology  is  concerned  with  the  nature  and  con- 
trol of  plant  diseases  caused  by  fungi,  viruses,  bac- 


teria,  nematodes,  certain  higher  plants  and  unfavorable 
environmental  conditions.  Plant  pathologists  fill  posi- 
tions in  public  service  and  in  industry,  such  as  teaching 
at  all  levels;  research  in  state,  federal,  university,  and 
industrial  laboratories  and  experiment  stations;  and 
Extension  Service.through  federal,  state  and  county 
organizations.  They  are  also  employed  in  quarantine 
and  regulatory  work,  in  various  roles  in  plant  disease 
control,  and  in  sales  and  public  relations  work. 


Freshman  Year 

First  Semester  Credits 

*Matli.  3 

Chem.  Ill  General  3 

Botany  100  General  3 
Foreign  Lang,  or 

Agri.  &  Food  Econ.  110 

Food  &  Nat.  Res.  3 

Rhetoric  100  3 


Second  Semester 
Plant  Path.  100 
Chem.  112  General 
Zool.  101  General 
Elective 
Rhetoric  Elective 


Credits 


Plant  Science 

In  today's  world  there  is  a  great  need  for  highly  trained 
people  in  the  plant  sciences  to  teach  and  study  the 
fundamental  physiological  and  genetic  processes  taking 
place  within  plants.  A  more  complete  understanding  of 
these  processes  and  the  influence  of  environmental 
factors  upon  them  will  lead  to  a  significant  improve- 
ment in  the  supply  and  quality  of  food  and  fiber. 
Students  who  are  interested  in  such  careers  as:  plant 
breeder  and  geneticist,  secondary  and  college  teaching, 
research  and  resource  development  and  like  professions 
should  major  in  Plant  Science.  This  option  is  designed 
to  provide  the  breadth  and  depth  in  basic  biological 
and  physical  sciences  and  mathematics  necessary  for 
graduate  study  and  the  essentials  of  plant  industry. 

Freshman  Year 
First  Semester  Credits 

Rhet.  100  Language  & 
Writing  or  Rhet.  110 
Language  &  speaking  3 

Bot.  100  Introductory  4 

'Math.  3 

PL  Soil  110  Plant 

Propagation  3 

(DJ  Course  3 

P.E.  100  Elective 


Second  Semester 

Rhetoric  (B)  Course 

(D)  Course 
*Math. 

Pi.  Soil  100  Basic 
Plant  Science 

(C)  Course 

P.E.  100  Elective 


Credits 
3 


Freshman  Year 
First  Semester  Credits 

Rhet.  100  Language  & 
Writing  or  Rhet.  110 
Language  and  Speaking       3 
Bot.  100  Introductory  4 

*Math.  3 

PL  Soil  110  Plant 

Propagation  3 

(DJ  Course  3 

P.E.  100  Elective  1 


J  of  placement  tests 


Second  Semester 
Rhetoric  (B)  Course 

(C)  Course 
*Math. 

PL  Soil  100  Basic 
Plant  Science 

(D)  Course 

P.  E.  100  Elective 


Credits 


Wildlife  Biology 

The  first  professional  degree  in  Wildlife  Biology  is  the 
Master  of  Science;  for  this  reason  study  toward  the 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Wildlife  Biology  should  be  re- 
garded as  pre-professional.  Students  planning  to  enter 
graduate  school  are  urged  to  meet  with  their  advisers. 
Freshman  Year 
First  Semester 
Rhetoric  100  or  110 
Math.  127  Calculus 
Chem.  Ill  General 
Botany  100  Intro. 


Nat.  Res.  100 


Credits 
3 
3 
3 
4 
3 


Second  Semester 
Rhetoric  (B)  Course 
Math.  128  Calculus 
Chem.  112  General 
Zool.  101  Introductory 
Econ.  103 


Credits 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

15 


Wood  Science  and  Technology 

The  program  in  Wood  Science  and  Technology  empha- 
sizes studies  in  the  nature  and  properties  of  wood,  the 
engineering  and  chemical  technology  of  its  manufacture 
into  a  variety  of  useful  products,  and  the  business  as- 
pects of  industrial  management  and  marketing.  Strong 
demands  exist  for  graduates  in  wood-processing  firms 
and  service-related  industries,  and  in  marketing  and 
merchandising. 


Freshman  Year 

First  Semester  Credits 

Rhetoric  100  Language 


and  Writing 
Math.  123  Calculus 
Botany  100  Intro. 
Chem.  Ill  Inorganic 
Engineering  103 

Introductory 


Second  Semester 

Rhetoric  110  Language 

and  Speaking 
Math.  124  Calculus 
Forestry  112 

Dendrology 
Chem.  112  Inorganic 
Engineering  104 

Introductory 


Credits 


Pre-Veterinary 

'See  Animal  Sciences] 


Soil  Science 

50il  Science  deals  with  the  physical,  chemical  and 
Hological  properties  of  soils  as  well  as  their  relation- 
ship with  higher  plants.  Students  trained  in  this  area 
lecome  soil  chemists,  soil  physicists,  soil  microbiol- 
'gists,  hydrologists  and  soil  conservationists.  Graduate 
tudy  is  desirable  for  professional  careers  in  soils  and 
he  soils  curriculum  is  designed  to  provide  the  neces- 
ary  breadth  and  depth  in  biological  and  physical 
ciences  and  mathematics  for  graduate  study. 


School  of  Business  Administration 


The  taculty  ol  (he  School  ol  Business  Administration  is 
keenly  aware  of  the  dynamic  changes  taking  place  in 
our  economy,  the  extensive  shifts  in  occupations  and 
professions  and  the  consequent  need  for  intelligent  and 
well-educated  businessmen.  The  continuing  advance- 
ment uf  technology,  science,  and  the  behavioral  sci- 
ences has  placed  upon  schools  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration the  necessity  to  probe,  not  only  into  the  devel- 
opments of  its  own  areas  of  education,  but  also  into 
the  relationships  that  exist  among  other  areas  such  as 
mathematics,  economics,  psychology,  sociology,  and 
government. 

The  School  of  Business  Administration  prepares  stu- 
dents to  take  advantage  of  important  economic  oppor- 
tunities and  eventually  to  assume  positions  of  respon- 
sibility in  business.  The  school's  educational  program 
is  directed  toward  the  broad  aspects  of  business,  en- 
couraging high  standards  of  ethical  conduct,  broad 
social  responsibilities,  and  the  development  of  compe- 
tence in  particular  courses  of  study  of  the  student's 
own  interest,  aptitude,  and  choice. 

The  first  two  years  emphasize  general  education  by 
providing  fundamental  courses  in  the  humanities, 
mathematics,  science,  and  social  science.  In  addition, 
basic  courses  in  accounting  and  economics  prepare  the 
student  for  further  work  in  the  School  of  Business 
Administration.  The  junior  and  senior  years  emphasize 
a  greater  degree  of  specialization  and  provide  for  this 
in  the  programs  indicated  below.  But  even  in  these  last 
two  years  all  students  need  to  view  business  as  a  whole 
in  so  far  as  a  "core"  of  courses  can  do  this.  This  "core" 
consists  of  introductory  courses  in  Finance,  Marketing. 
Management.  Business  Law  and  Computer  Program- 
ming. A  total  of  at  least  120  credits  is  required  for 
graduation.  Each  course  of  study  leads  to  a  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Business  Administration. 

Students  transferring  to  the  School  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration from  any  school  or  college  within  the  Uni- 
versity shall  receive  junior  and  senior  elective  credit 
only  for  those  courses  passed  with  a  grade  of  C  or 
better. 

Students  who  intend  to  transfer  from  junior  or  com- 
munity colleges  should  complete  the  program  in  liberal 
arts  and  not  register  for  courses  in  Business  Adminis- 
tration, except  Principles  of  Economics  and  Elementary 
Accounting. 

Transfer  students  who  complete  courses  in  their  first 
two  years  that  are  offered  in  the  junior  or  senior  years 
will  receive  transfer  credit  only  if  such  courses  are  ac- 
cepted by  the  department  concerned.  An  examination 
for  such  credit  may  be  required. 

The  School  of  Business  Administration  is  a  member 
of  the  American  Association  of  Collegiate  Schools  of 
Business. 

Freshman  Year 
First  Semester 

Rhetoric  100  (C) 

Malhemalics  116 

Economics  103 
tNatural  Science 
•Humanities  Elective 


Credits  Second  Semester 

3  Rhetoric  110  (C) 
3  Mathematics  117 
3        Economics  104 

3  'Math.  115 

3  Elective 


Credits 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


15 


tAny  ( 
•Any  ( 


ideniifiKl  by  the  Idler  (E|  i 
identified  by  the  letter  |C|  i 


I  the  catalog. 
I  the  catalog. 


Accounting 

Accounting  is  often  referred  to  as  "the  language  of 
business."  Accounting  is  concerned  with  a  wide  range 
of  activities,  including  the  processes  of  recording,  sort- 
ing, and  summarizing  data  resulting  from  business 
transactions  and  events.  It  is  also  involved  with  the 
prtfpariilion  u(  reports  and  inler()reliitiim  of  the  data. 
Accounting  has  been  broadly  defined  as: 

".  .  .  the  process  of  identifying,  measuring,  and  commu- 
nicating economic  information  to  permit  informed 
judgments  and  decisions  by  users  of  the  information." 

The  accountant  is  the  individual  who  develops  and 
maintains  a  system  of  components  and  methutis  which 
not  only  perform  the  data  processing  opiMiilions  but 
precedes  the  external  and  internal  reporting  ncieds  of 
an  organization.  As  a  member  of  the  management  team 
the  accountant  provides  information  to  management 
for  planning,  controlling  and  decision  making. 

Students  majoring  in  accounting  may  concentrate 
their  study  in  one  of  several  different  career  areas. 
Students  may,  with  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser, 
design  their  program  to  meet  specific  individual  career 
goals.  Programs  of  study  are  possible  for  preparation 
for  careers  in: 

a.  public  accounting 

b.  information  systems 

c.  management  accounting,  and 

d.  a  general  program  which  provides  flexibility  for 
students  to  meet  specific  individual  career  goals. 

General  Business  and  Finance 

The  department  offers  five  programs  of  study  and 
other  specifically  designed  programs  for  those  students 
who  wish  to  combine  Business  Administration  with  a 
related  field  of  study  outside  the  School  of  Business 
Administration.  The  program  in  Financial  Management 
is  designed  for  those  students  who  want  careers  in 
the  planning  and  controlling  of  financial  organizations, 
developing  decision  models  and  developing  computer- 
ized systems.  The  program  in  General  Business  empha- 
sizes breadth  of  knowledge  and  viewpoint.  The  pro- 
gram in  Business  Economics  recognizes  the  close  rela- 
tionships between  these  areas  of  study.  The  program 
in  Management  Science  is  designed  to  prepare  students 
for  positions  where  computer  methods  and  mathematics 
are  applied  to  the  systematic  analysis  of  functional 
problems  in  administration.  The  program  in  Urban  and 
Regional  Studies  combines  courses  from  many  disci- 
plines, including  economics,  sociology,  political  science, 
civil  engineering,  landscape  architecture,  and  agri- 
cultural economics.  The  specific  content  of  a  special 
program  joining  business  studies  with  work  in  a  disci- 
pline outside  the  business  school  is  mutually  deter- 
mined by  the  department  chairman  and  the  student. 


Management 

Management  majors  are  prepared  to  assume  leadership 
positions  in  various  types  of  organizations:  business, 
government,  and  non-profit  institutions  such  as  hos- 
pitals, universities,  and  research  organizations.  Basi- 
cally, all  management  majors  become  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  essential  functions  of  organizations, 
particularly  operations,  financing,  and  marketing,  and 
with  the  elements  of  managing  such  as  planning, 
developing  an  organization  structure,  motivating  em- 
ployees, and  controlling  performance.  Most  importantly, 
thorough  training  is  provided  in  the  skills  of  human 


relations,  and  in  understanding  the  behavior  of  people 
at  work.  Courses  normally  include  such  topics  as  man- 
agement practices,  personnel  policies,  manpower  plan- 
nmg,  social  responsibilities  of  business,  labor  and 
industrial  relations,  the  uses  of  computers  in  organiza- 
tions, and  theories  of  organizational  behavior. 

Through  the  judicious  use  of  departmental  and  out- 
side electives,  the  management  major  can  build  a  pro- 
gram geared  to  career  aspirations  in  areas  such  as, 
general  management,  personnel  management,  opera- 
tions management  (emphasizes  the  efficient  managing 
of  the  production  of  goods  and  services,  and  explores 
in  greater  depth  the  uses  of  computers  and  quantitative 
aids  to  planning  and  decision  making)  and  systems 
management  (prepares  the  student  for  work  in  systems 
analysis,  management  role  in  the  large  scale,  multi- 
organizational  systems  found  in  education,  health   and 
urban  affairs). 

Marketing 

The  role  of  marketing  management  in  our  economy  is 
becoming  increasingly  important.  The  department  of 
marketing  offers  a  broad  range  of  courses  for  those 
students  interested  in  careers  in  marketing  adminis- 
tration, advertising,  marketing  research,  and  wholesale 
and  retail  enterprise.  The  department's  objective 
is  to  provide  a  specialized  and  comprehensive  under- 
standing of  today's  managerial  marketing  problems 
whether  they  pertain  to  the  business  sector  or  market- 
ing-conscious nonprofit  organizations. 


School  of  Education 


Education 

The  School  of  Education  is  committed  to  developing 
alternative  educational  programs  to  address  significant 
educational  issues  in  contemporary  American  society. 
Itie  School  has  a  strong  graduate  program  leading  to 
doctorates  and  M.Ed.s  in  Education  as  well  as  the 
Certificate  of  Advanced  Graduate  Study.  The  under- 
graduate program  focuses  on  teacher  preparation. 
The  School  attempts  wherever  possible  to  develop 
individualized  programs. 

Clusters  are  the  basic  academic  unit  of  the  School 
and  represent  a  consolidation  of  the  previous  Centers 
and  Programs.  The  Clusters  which  have  evolved  out 
ot  the  reorganization  are:  Division  of  Humanistic  Ap- 
plications of  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences  in  Educa- 
tion, Transdisciplinary  Education,  Designs  for  Effective 
Learning,  Educational  Planning  and  Management,  and 
Educational  Policy  Studies. 

An  integral  part  of  the  academic  program  is  a  new 
administrative/instructional  procedure  called  Flexible 
Curriculum,  based  on  the  philosophy  that  alternative 
instructional  formats  provide  an  improved  potential  in 
the  effectiveness  and  responsiveness  of  a  total  curricu- 
lar  program.  Each  Learning  Experience  carries  an 
agreed-upon  number  of  modules  of  credit  on  an  accu- 
mulating basis.  One  hundred  modules  is  equivalent 
to  one  University  credit.  There  also  exists  significant 
opportunity  for  individualized  study,  including  inde- 
pendent studies  and  practicums. 

All  teacher  education  programs  leading  to  certifica- 
tion are  coordinated  and  approved  through  the  Teacher 
Preparation  Program  Council  (TPPC).  There  are  over 
a  dozen  alternative  programs  currently  available  for 
candidates  in  elementary  or  secondary  teacher  educa- 
tion, many  of  which  have  in-service  as  well  as  pre- 
service  components.  Placements  for  field  work  are 
available  in  a  wide  variety  of  locations  ranging  from 
various  areas  in  Western  Massachusetts  to  various 
international  locations. 

Students  are  encouraged  to  inquire  at  the  Under- 
graduate Affairs  Office  or  the  Graduate  Affairs  Office 
concerning  specific  courses  and  credential  programs. 


Human  Development 

The  Human  Development  Department  is  provisionally 
associated  with  the  School  of  Education  and  is  con- 
sidering permanent  affiliation.  Human  Development 
is  an  interdisciplinary  study  primarily  focusing  on 
psychological,  social,  and  biological  factors  affecting 
development  of  the  individual  from  conception  to  senes- 
cence. However,  the  discipline  relates  human  develop- 
ment to  the  biological  and  social  history  of  man  and 
to  cross-cultural  studies  of  human  development. 

At  the  undergraduate  level.  Human  Development 
students  combine  a  social  science  core  with  a  special- 
ized focus  leading  toward  careers  or  graduate  work, 
related  to  various  stages  of  the  life  cycle;  Infant  Ser- 
vices, Child  Development  and  Early  Childhood  Educa- 
tion, services  for  children  with  special  needs,  adoles- 
cent counseling  and  other  social  agency  programs. 
Directed  field  experience  within  three  Laboratory 
Schools  or  in  off-campus  settings  is  an  integral  part  of 
the  program. 


Students  may  elect  a  semester  or  two  of  study  at  Scliuul  ot  Kn^inccrin^ 

the  Merrill-Palmer  Institute  of  Human  Development, 
a  semester  or  two  at  another  university  |m  the  LInileii 

States  or  abroad),  take  courses  in  the  other  four  col-  ,  ,       ,     ,  rr  i         /-i        ■     i 

leges  of  the  Five  Collene  Cooperation  program  or  other  '  ^'^  ^'^hool  of  hngineering  offers  curricula  in  Chemical 

special  programs,  such  as  Outreach  and  the  Action  Kngineermg,  Civil  Engineering.  Industrial  I-.ngineenng 

Program  ''""  ^ ^P'Talions  Reseiiich.  Electrical  and  Computer 

Systems  Engineering,  and  Mechanical  and  Aero- 
space Engineering.  Each  of  the  curricula  leads  to  the 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  that  particular  branch 
of  engineering.  All  curricula  are  accredited  by  the  En- 
gineers Council  for  Professional  Development. 

Engineering  is  the  profession  in  whicli  a  knowledge 
of  the  mathematical  and  natural  sciences  gained  by 
study,  experience,  and  practice  is  applied  with  judg- 
ment to  ilevelop  ways  to  utilize,  economically,  the 
material  and  forces  of  nature  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind. An  engineer  requires  intensive  technical  training 
but  at  the  same  lime  should  acquire  the  broail  educa- 
tion that  distinguishes  the  professional  person  from  the 
technician.  An  engineer's  education  does  not  end  with 
formal  schooling  but  continues  throughout  life  as  ex- 
perience accumulates. 

The  curricula  in  engineering  have  been  carefully  pre- 
pared to  offer  each  student  the  opportunity  to  acquire 
the  sound  training  in  mathc-matics  and  the  basic  sci- 
ences of  chemistry  and  physics  upon  which  is  built 
the  work  in  engineering  sciences.  In  the  senior  year, 
courses  are  offered  whit;h  allow  thi;  use  of  previous 
training  for  engineering  analysis,  design  and  (;ngineer- 
ing  systems  in  the  student's  particular  field  of  interest. 
About  20  percent  of  class  time  is  devoted  to  studies  in 
the  social  science  and  humanistic  area.  Some  oppor- 
tunity is  provided  to  elect  courses  from  both  the 
technical  and  humanistic-social  fields.  The  curriculum 
of  the  Ireshman  year  is  the  same  for  all.  Specialization 
to  a  limited  extent  begins  in  thi;  sophomore  year. 

The  School  contains  five  administrative  departments, 
and  there  are  a  variety  of  optional  programs  available 
to  upper-class  students  in  each  of  these  departments. 
Many  of  these  are  interdisciplinary  in  nature  and  cut 
across  departmental  lines.  Thus,  for  example,  students 
may  concentrate  in  areas  such  as  Materials.  Systems, 
the  Environment,  Bioengineering,  Food  Engineering. 
Pre-Medical,  Transportation.  Urban  Systems,  and  En- 
ergy. 

Although  the  curricula  within  the  School  of  Engineer- 
ing are  shown  as  eight  semester  (normally  four  years), 
they  require  up  to  130  semester  hours  credit  for  satis- 
factory completion.  This  is  well  above  the  University 
minimum  of  120  semester  hours  for  a  degree  and  it 
requires  intensive  work  in  mathematics,  science  and 
engineering.  As  a  result  even  students  in  good  aca- 
demic standing  frequently  elect  to  extend  their  pro- 
grams into  a  ninth  and  sometimes  a  tenth  semester. 

Freshman  Engineering 

All  new  students  in  engineering  arc  enrolled  in  the 
Freshman  Engineering  Program  until  qualified  to  enter 
into  a  degree  program.  This  is  normal  upon  satisfactory 
conclusion  of  the  uniform  freshman  year. 

COURSE  REQUIREMENTS- 
Freshmon  Year 

First  Semester  Credits  Second  Semester  Credits 

Rhetoric  100  3  Rhetoric  Elective  3 

Math.  (131)  135  3  Math.  (132)  136  3 

Chemistry  111  3  Hum.  Soc.  Sci.  or 

Engin.  103  or  104  3           Science  Elective*  3| 


Soc.  Sci./Hum.  Elective  3       Engin.  103  or  104  2  or  3** 

Physical  Education  1       Physics  161  4 

Physical  Education  1 


16 


16  or  17 


•Sludenls  select  a  Humanily,  Social  Science,  or  Science  course  at  this  time.  The 
Science  Elective  requires  the  adviser's  approval  and  consists  of  a  course  from  the 
following  departments;  Astronomy,  Biochemistry,  Biology,  Bolany,  Chemistry,  En- 
tomology, Geology,  Microbiology.  Physics  or  Zoology.  Past  history  indicates  that 
many  students  who  lake  Mathematics,  Physics,  and  a  Science  Elective  all  in  one 
semester  find  Ihe  academic  load  difficult.  The  following  alternatives  are  thus  rec- 
ommended: 

1|  For  students  who  have  found  the  first  semester,  freshman  year,  reasonably 
difficult  and  who  do  not  yet  have  clearly  defined  ideas  of  what  their  majors  will 
be.  Ihe  choice  should  be  a  Social  Science/Humanity  Elective. 

2|  For  sludenls  who  have  found  the  first  semester  reasonably  easy  and  who  do 
not  have  clearly  defined  ideas  of  what  their  major  will  be  (See  3  and  4  fol- 
lowing!, choice  may  include  the  Science  Elective. 

3|  For  students  who  know  definitely  that  they  will  choose  or  think  that  they 
may  possibly  choose  Chemical  Engineering  as  a  major,  the  choice  should  be 
Chemistry  112. 

4|  Students  who  have  specific  scientific  interests  (Biology,  Geology,  etc.)  may 
choose  appropriate  courses  in  those  interest  areas  at  this  time  or  may  prefer 
to  delay  this  choice  until  a  later  semester  when  the  courses  may  belter  integrate 
with  Ihe  work  in  their  major  fields. 

"Engineering  103/104— Students  taking  103/104  are  required  to  successfully  com- 
plete five  modules  for  5  credits.  An  additional  module  for  1  credit  may  be  taken. 
Two  of  the  modules  must  be  Computer  |1041  and  (Computer  I  and  1I|. 


Chemical  Engineering 

Chemical  engineering  centers  around  the  creation, 
development,  design  and  operation  of  processes  for 
bringing  about  chemical  and  certain  physical  changes 
in  materials.  Chemical  engineers  may  be  engaged  in 
any  of  a  wide  range  of  activities  concerned  with  con- 
verting an  idea  to  a  profit.  These  include  research  and 
development,  economic  and  market  analysis,  design, 
construction,  operation,  production  supervision,  sales, 
technical  service,  and  management.  Basic  research  for 
new  knowledge,  teaching,  and  consulting  also  offer 
challenging  and  rewarding  careers  for  many  chemical 
engineers.  Chemistry,  physics  and  mathematics  are  the 
underlying  sciences  of  chemical  engineering  and  eco- 
nomics is  its  guide  in  practice. 

Chemical  engineers  are  in  demand  by  industries 
manufacturing  chemicals  and  also  by  the  many  related 
"chemical  process  industries,"  including  petroleum  re- 
fining and  petrochemicals,  plastics,  synthetic  fibers  and 
textiles,  pulp  and  paper,  drugs  and  pharmaceuticals, 
natural  and  synthetic  rubber,  foods,  soaps  and  deter- 
gents, paints  and  synthetic  coatings,  gas  and  coal  chem- 
icals, steel  and  all  the  metal  manufacturing  industries 
and  many  others.  Much  of  the  work  of  the  atomic  en- 
ergy program  is  chemical  engineering,  and  new  fields 
|to  which  chemical  engineers  are  contributing  include 
jbiomedical,  environmental,  and  ocean  engineering. 
I    The  Chemical  Engineering  Department  has  also  intro- 
duced several  innovations  in  career  preparation  in 
addition  to  its  traditional  chemical  engineering  pro- 
gram. These  new  developments  offer  much  flexibility 
jind  provide  the  opportunity  for  a  student  to  concen- 
rate  in  career-oriented  and  interdisciplinary  programs 
:ulminating  in  the  award  of  an  accredited  B.S.  degree 
n  Chemical  Engineering  with  emphasis  in  one  of 
everal  chosen  interdisciplinary  fields  of  specialization, 
'hese  include  environmental  engineering,  bioengineer- 
ng,  food  science  and  engineering,  and  business  admin- 
stration. 
i     Most  recently  added  is  the  new  Pre-Medical  Option 
J  1  Chemical  Engineering,  which  can  provide  an  alter- 
3   ate  and  attractive  route  to  medical  school.  With 

linor  modifications  in  the  basic  chemical  engineering 
i   rogram,  a  student  can  also  satisfy  the  course  require- 


ments for  admission  to  medical  school.  At  the  same 
time,  he  or  she  will  continue  to  have  the  option  open 
for  future  graduate  study  in  chemical  or  biomedical 
engineering. 

These  several  options  and  the  program  flexibility 
they  represent  are  already  attracting  a  substantial  ad- 
ditional enrollment  in  the  Chemical  Engineering  De- 
partment. 

Civil  Engineering 

Civil  engineering  is  concerned  with  all  kinds  of  con- 
struction—buildings, bridges,  highways  and  railways, 
airports,  rivers  and  canals,  harbors,  dams,  pipelines, 
etc.  Transportation,  the  efficient  and  economical 
transfer  of  people  and  goods  from  place  to  place,  is 
another  concern  of  civil  engineers.  They  are  also  deeply 
involved  in  providing  adequate  and  safe  supplies  of 
water  for  homes  and  industries,  in  controlling  and 
limiting  the  pollution  of  lakes,  streams  and  oceans, 
and  of  the  atmosphere.  Civil  engineers  have  assumed 
major  responsibilities  in  ocean  engineering,  for  con- 
struction and  other  operations,  for  underwater  exploita- 
tion of  mineral  and  other  resources  in  the  seas,  and 
for  planning  and  organizing  the  transportation  that 
will  be  required  eventually  in  regions  of  underwater 
activity.  Various  specialized  areas  of  civil  engineering 
such  as  hydraulic  engineering  and  fluid  mechanics, 
soil  mechanics  and  foundations  engineering,  surveying 
and  mapping,  structural  engineering  and  materials  en- 
gineering, make  essential  contributions  to  the  above 
activities. 

In  every  area  of  civil  engineering  there  is  the  choice 
of  a  wide  range  of  activities:  research  to  obtain  new 
knowledge,  development  of  practical  methods,  utiliz- 
ing existing  knowledge  and  the  results  of  research, 
designing  projects  which  satisfy  known  requirements, 
planning  for  maximum  economy  and  efficiency,  con- 
struction according  to  plans  and  specifications,  and 
operation  and  maintenance.  In  addition,  civil  engineers 
are  always  deeply  involved  in  and  are  frequently  in 
charge  of  large-scale  projects  which  involve  many 
fields  of  activity  and  require  the  coordination  of  ac- 
tivities of  experts  with  different  backgrounds  such  as 
urban  planning,  water  resource  management,  and  trans- 
portation systems.  In  general,  civil  engineering  is  a 
field  of  activity  which  is  concerned  with  the  public 
well-being  through  protection  and  control  of  our  en- 
vironment. 

Electrical  and  Computer  Systems  Engineering 

Electrical  engineering  is  the  application  of  electrical 
and  mathematical  principles  to  the  solution  of  engi- 
neering problems,  and  to  the  design  of  the  electrical 
and  electronic  equipment  of  the  future.  A  wide  variety 
of  electrical  systems  will  serve  mankind  by  performing 
important  and  complex  tasks.  Modern  communication 
systems,  high  speed  computers,  and  biomedical  instru- 
mentation are  just  a  few  of  the  creations  of  electrical 
engineers.  Because  of  the  diversity  of  our  electrical 
engineering  program,  our  graduates  are  employable 
in  sales,  production,  design,  development,  research  and 
management  positions. 

The  undergraduate  curriculum  is  designed  to  prepare 
each  student  for  work  in  any  of  these  fields  and  to 
serve  as  a  basis  for  further  specialization.  As  con- 
tinued study  after  graduation  is  essential  in  this  rapidly 
growing  field,  basic  physical  and  systems  principles  are 
emphasized  in  the  undergraduate  program.  Courses 


taken  uutside  of  the  department  in  liberal  arts  and  in  fields  such  as  manufacturing,  energy  conversion, 

other  engineering  disciplines  provide  the  student  with  and  transportation.  Aerospace  engineers  design  and 

a  broader  understanding  of  engineering  and  its  reia-  analyze  systems  for  aircraft  and  space  such  as  propul- 

tionship  to  other  fields.  sion,  astrodynaniical,  and  vehicular.  Materials  engineers 

The  program  leading  to  a  degree  of  Bachelor  of  study  the  atomic  structure  of  materials,  polymers. 

Science  in  Computer  Systems  (Engineering  is  also  materials  processing,  and  materials  analysis.  All  options 

available  to  all  interested  students.  This  program  gives  are  fundamental  and  flexible  so  that  students  may  pre- 

broad  coverage  to  the  various  aspects  of  computer  pare  for  either  professional  employnient  or  graduate 

systems  engineering  and  its  underlying  mathematics.  study. 

However,  there  is  much  freedom  for  a  student  to  ex- 
plore in  depth  any  area  of  particular  interest  to  him 
or  her.  These  areas  include  mathematics  and  theory  of 
compulation,  machine  organization,  communications, 
electronics  and  device  technology,  numerical  analysis, 
and  theory  of  programming  languages  and  syntactic 
analysis. 

Although  facility  in  computer  programming  is  devel- 
oped in  the  course  of  the  program,  it  is  emphasized 
that  this  is  only  a  part  of  the  program's  goal  of  giving 
the  student  a  deep  understanding  of  computing 
machines  and  processes  of  computation.  Thus,  courses 
associated  with  computer  design  and  application  are 
included  as  program  requirements.  Further  information 
on  these  programs  may  be  obtained  from  the  Depart- 
ment nf  Electrical  and  Computer  Systems  Engineering. 

Industrial  Engineering  and  Operations  Research 
Industrial  engineers  are  concerned  wilh  the  design, 
installation  and  improvement  of  integrated  systems 
of  men,  materials  and  equipment.  These  systems  are 
found  in  nearly  all  organizations  (manufacturing  and 
production,  government,  financial,  health  service,  and 
sales  to  name  a  few)  and  at  all  levels  within  these 
organizations.  Consequently,  the  placement  of  indus- 
trial engineers  is  varied.  Also,  since  the  responsibility 
of  an  industrial  engineer  normally  spans  several  func- 
tional areas,  he  or  she  acquires  an  excellent  back- 
ground for  management  positions.  Major  areas  of 
faculty  interests  include  health  delivery  systems, 
human  factors,  manufacturing  and  production  systems, 
and  operations  research. 

The  curriculum  is  quite  flexible.  The  11  required 
courses  (33  credit  hours)  in  the  Industrial  Engineering 
and  Operations  Research  Department  stress  the 
quantitative  approach  to  decision  problems.  Since  the 
areas  of  application  are  so  varied,  a  block  of  nine 
courses  (27  credit  hours)  is  set  aside  so  that  each 
student  may  design  a  curriculum  which  matches  his  or 
her  particular  interest.  This  segment  is  developed  in 
conjunction  with  an  adviser  and  may  emphasize  a 
particular  area  of  application  andor  the  development 
of  more  sophisticated  methodology.  Because  continued 
education  is  a  necessity,  students  completing  the  pro- 
gram are  prepared  for  both  professional  and  graduate 
work. 

Mechanical  and  Aerospace  Engineering 

Mechanical  engineers  use  the  principles  of  dynamics, 
solid  mechanics,  fluid  and  gas  dynamics,  heat  transfer, 
thermodynamics,  and  materials  science  together  with 
mathematical  and  computer  methods  for  application 
to  research,  development,  design,  and  management  in 
industry,  government,  and  engineering  education. 

Students  majoring  in  mechanical  engineering  may 
choose  from  alternative  options  emphasizing  mechani- 
cal, aerospace,  or  materials  studies.  Extensive  offerings 
exist  in  energy,  manufacturing  and  design.  Mechanical 
engineers  design  and  analyze  a  wide  variety  of  systems 


School  of  Health  Sciences 


The  School  of  Health  Sciences  includes  the  Division 
of  Nursing  and  the  Division  of  Public  Health.  The 
Division  of  Nursing  undergraduate  program  is  designed 
to  prepare  high  school  graduates  for  a  career  in  pro- 
fessional nursing,  as  well  as  responsibility  for  family 
and  community  life. 

The  Division  of  Public  Health  undergraduate  program 
IS  designed  to  prepare  students  for  careers  in  envi- 
ronmental, community  health  and  health  education 
health  laboratory  science,  and  med,cal  technology.  ' 

Division  of  Nursing 

The  baccalaureate  nursing  program  is  designed  to 
prepare  the  high  school  graduate  for  a  career  in  pro- 
fessional nursing,  admission  to  a  graduate  program  in 
nursmg,  as  well  as  for  the  responsibilities  of  family 
and  community  life. 

A  limited  number  of  qualified  Registered  Nurses 
interested  in  completing  the  requirements  for  a  bache- 
lors degree  are  admitted  for  full-time  study  each  fall 

In  nursing,  a  profession  of  personal  service,  people 
are  the  focus  and  promoting  health  is  the  fundamental 
aim.  The  professional  nurse  provides  a  direct  unique 
service  to  individuals  and  families,  and,  in  addition 
participates  in  the  provision  of  the  unique  services  with 
other  health  disciplines.  The  baccalaureate  program 
provides  a  foundation  for  graduate  study  in  nursing 
and  other  disciplines,  through  which  the  nurse  may 
become  prepared  for  positions  in  a  clinical  specialty 
teaching,  supervision,  administration,  consultation 
and  research. 

The  program  is  accredited  by  the  Massachusetts 
Board  of  Registration  in  Nursing  and  the  Accrediting 
Service  of  the  National  League  for  Nursing. 

Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years 

rhe  first  two  years  are  considered  the  general  educa- 
tion component  of  the  curriculum  and  interested 
itudents  are  accepted  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
sciences.  In  selecting  courses  (a  total  of  60  semester 
;redits),  the  student  should  work  toward  satisfaction 
)   the  University  core  requirement  and  should  choose 
elective  courses  that  satisfy  his  or  her  intellectual 
nterest. 
Students  must  also  complete  a  course  in  Human 
hysiology  and  one  in  Human  Development.  Admission 
u  the  Division  of  Nursing  is  made  for  the  junior  year. 

)ivision  of  Public  Health 

•he  curriculum  in  Public  Health  is  designed  to  prepare 
tudents  for  health  career  opportunities  or  further 
tudy  in  environmental  health,  community  health  and 
ealth  education,  health  laboratory  science,  and  medical 
;ctinology.  Students  are  expected  generally  to  follow 
le  course  sequences  outlined  below  during  their  fresh- 
'lan  year.  A  minimum  of  32  major  credits  is  required 
I  all  students  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree 
redits  Irom  other  University  departments  are  included 
itiese  major  credits. 

nvironmental  Health 

esigned  to  prepare  for  career  opportunities  in  radi- 
ogical  health,  industrial  hygiene,  environmental 
nitation,  occupational  health,  public  health  labora- 


tory, etc.,  or  further  study  at  the  graduate  level  re- 
quirmg  specific  technical  knowledge  and  competence. 
Freshman  Year 
First  Semester  Credits      Second  Semester  Credits 

f!"'}°'W'^^°'V°  3  Rhetoric  100  or  110  3 

Math.  127  Calculus  3  Math.  128  Calculus  3 

Chem.  Ill  3  chem.  112  t 

Zool.  101  (General)  3  Zool.  230  3 

Psych.  101  or  *Sociol.  101  or 

^Sociol.  10:  3  Psych.  101  3 

General  Phys.  Ed.  1  General  Phys.  Ed.  1 

•May  be  laken  either  semester. 

If  a  language  is  elected,  intermediate  proficiency  is 
required. 

Community  Health  and  Health  Education 

Designed  to  prepare  the  first  level  career  opportunities 
m  community  health  education,  health  services  adminis- 
1.ration,  non-medical  administration,  health  program 
development,  epidemiology,  health  statistics,  school 
health  teaching,  etc.,  or  for  further  study  at  the  grad- 
uate level  requiring  specific  professional  competence. 
Freshman  Year 

First  Semester  Credits       Second  Semester  Credits 

Rhetoric  100  or  no  3  Rhetoric  100  or  110  3 

Math.  127  Calculus  3  Math.  128  Calculus  3 

Chem.  Ill  3       "Chem.  112  3 

Zool.  101  (General)  3         *Sociol.  101  or 

•Psych.  101  or  Psych.  101  3 

Sociol.  101  3         tElective  3 

General  Phys.  Ed.  1  General  Phys.  Ed  1 
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•May  be  taken  either  semester. 
"With  approval  of  adviser  may  take  Chem.  101.102  but  an  extra  science  or  oublir 
health  course  will  be  required.  ^ 

tElective  chosen  from  Humanities. 

If  a  language  is  elected,  intermediate  proficiency  is 
required. 

Medical  Technology 

The  curriculum  in  medical  technology  consists  of  a 
three-year  program  followed  by  a  12-month  internship 
in  an  accredited  school  of  medical  technology  affiliated 
with  the  University. 

After  successful  completion  of  the  12-month  intern- 
ship and  after  satisfying  the  requirements  of  the  Divi- 
sion, a  student  will  receive  a  Bachelor  of  Science  de- 
gree in  medical  technology.  A  total  of  130  academic 
credits  is  necessary  for  graduation  with  this  option. 

The  few  clinical  facilities  available  for  students  in 
medical  technology  place  limitations  on  the  numbers 
of  students  who  can  major  in  medical  technology. 
Consequently,  beginning  in  January,  1974  with  the 
class  of  1978,  students  will  not  be  admitted  to  the 
medical  technology  program  until  they  have: 

A.  Completed  a  minimum  of  48  credits  including 
the  course  outlined  below  in  the  freshman  year  in  the 
health  laboratory  sciences  curriculum. 

B.  Registered  for  an  additional  16  specified  credits 
for  the  second  semester  of  the  sophomore  year. 

C.  Submitted  an  application  for  admission  to  the 
Director  of  the  medical  technology  program  prior  to 
March  1  of  the  year  they  wish  to  enter  the  program. 
(Applications  are  available  from  the  Director  of  the 
medical  technology  program  in  the  School  of  Health 
Sciences.) 
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Students  are  eligible  fur  a  mujor  in  medical  tech- 
nulugy  in  their  junior  year.  Entering  freshmen  who 
express  an  interest  in  medical  technulugy  will  be 
accepted  in  the  Division  of  Public  Health.  School  of 
Health  Sciences  as  majors  in  the  health  laboratory 
science  curriculum. 


Freshman  Year 

First  St-nie.sliT 

Credits 

Second  Semester 

Credits 

Rhfl.  100* 
Chcm.  Ill 
Malh.  127** 
Zool.  101 
Elective* 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

Chem.  112 
Malh.  128 
Rhel.  110* 
Elective* 
Elective* 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

P.E.  100  (See  choices) 


1       P.E.  100  (See  choices) 
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"Can  ht  ukrn  etihcr  srmrfirr 
"Precalcului  imlhimallo  (Malh.  101.  lOZ.  andi 
rlrownlary  luncliofift.  and-or  ingonoroctry. 


iilabic  (ur  ■ludcnli  with 


Health  Laboratory  Science 

Uesijjneii  lo  pr(j\  ide  a  professional  preparation  in  the 
general  area  of  health  laboratory  science.  Graduates 
are  eligible  for  laboratory  positions  in  hospitals, 
clinics,  health  departments,  pharmaceutical  firms  and 
medical  research  foundations.  Students  completing 
this  curriculum  will  also  complete  requirements  es- 
tablished by  the  American  Society  of  Clinical  Path- 
ologists for  submitting  applications  to  approved  schools 
of  medical  technology  offering  clinical  internships. 


Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

Rhet.  100' 

Chem.  Ill 

.\Ialh.  127*' 

Zool.  101 

Elective* 

P.E.  100  (See  choices) 


Credits 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


Second  Semester 

Chem.  112 

Math.  128 

Rhet.  110* 

Elective* 

Elective* 

P.E.  100  (See  choices) 


Credits 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
1 
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*Can  be  taken  either  semester. 
■■Precalculus  mathematics  (.Math.  101.  102. 
rlcmenl<ir>'  functions,  and^or  triftonometr>-. 


iilabic  for  students 


School  of  iMiysical  hducation 


The  School  of  Physical  Education  includes  the  Depart- 
ments of  Physical  Education  for  Men.  Physical  Educa- 
tion for  Women,  Exercise  Science.  Department  of  Lei- 
sure Studies  and  Services,  and  Athletics.  It  offers 
undergraduate  majors  in  [Physical  Education  anil  Leisure 
Studies  and  Services,  and  graduate  |)nigrams  in  Exer- 
cise Science  and  Sport  Studies.  (Jiher  programs  in  the 
School  include  the  general  physical  eilucalion  program, 
the  intramural  sport  program  and  the  intercollegiate 
athletic  program. 

General  Physical  Education  Program 

Tlii.s  prngi.im  nifiTs  instruclion  in  sport,  dance,  and 
other  lurms  of  physical  at;tivily  to  all  undergraduate 
students  in  the  University.  Each  student  must  fulfill 
the  PE  requirement  (1)  by  taking  a  one-semester, 
2-credit  course  on  a  graded  basis,  (2)  by  taking  two 
semesters  of  1-credit  courses  on  a  graded  basis,  fir  (3) 
by  taking  either  of  the  above  options  on  a  pass-fail 
basis. 

One  of  the  few  certainties  facing  college  graduates  is 
that  they  will  be  continually  faced  with  choices  regard- 
ing physical  activity.  Burgeoning  leisure  time,  increas- 
ing spectator  interest  in  sport,  incrtNising  opportunity 
to  participate  in  carry-over  sports  such  a.s  golf,  tennis, 
bowling,  and  gliding,  as  well  as  jogging  and  fitness 
programs,  and  increasing  exposure  to  concern  of  medi- 
cal people,  particularly  cardiologists,  about  inactivity, 
insure  continued  contact  with  the  idea  of  physical  ac- 
tivity and  sport. 

Some  students  enter  the  University  with  a  back- 
ground that  enables  them  to  fully  appreciate  and 
achieve  satisfaction  from  participation  in  a  sport  and/or 
physical  activity  program.  However,  others  are  limited 
by  insufficient  preparation  at  earlier  age  levels.  The 
General  Physical  Education  Program  offers  (1)  the 
opportunity  for  self-assessment  in  terms  of  skill  com- 
petencies and  fitness  components  and  (2)  the  oppor- 
tunity to  gain  the  ability  to  assess  and  interpret  a 
wide  variety  of  programs  involving  sport  and  physical 
activity  as  they  relate  to  the  individual's  well-being. 

The  student  has  almost  unlimited  choice  in  select- 
ing specific  courses  from  those  in  sport  skill,  dance, 
and  conditioning,  as  well  as  theoretical  courses  (class- 
room instruction  and  laboratory  work)  probing  the 
"why"  of  sport  and  physical  activity. 


Majors'  Program 

The  Department  of  Physical  Education  for  Women  and 
the  Department  of  Physical  Education  for  Men  coopera- 
tively offer  a  co-educational  program  for  those  students 
who  wish  to  pursue  physical  education  as  a  major. 
Students  may  elect  to  follow  either  the  teacher  edu- 
cation program  or  the  related  disciplines  program 
which  includes  study  in  exercise  science  or  sport 
studies.  The  teacher  education  option  offers  further 
opportunity  for  specialization.  A  student  may  select 
a  concentration  in  secondary  education  or  elementary 
education.  Similarly,  concentrations  available  through 
the  related  disciplines  program  are:  dance,  exercise 
science,  sport  studies. 

The  dance  concentration  affords  opportunity  to  start 
course  work  in  the  freshman  year.  The  program  allows 
a  student  to  gain  depth  in  not  only  the  art  of  dance. 


but  other  related  areas.  In  addition,  in  the  senior  year 
a  student  may  choose  the  student  teaching  semester 
to  meet  certification  requirements  or  select  more  ad- 
vanced courses  preparing  for  future  academic  or  pro- 
fessional study. 

Each  student  is  expected  to  select  an  area  of  con- 
centration during  the  second  semester  of  the  sopho- 
more year.  During  the  first  two  years  of  study,  essen- 
tially the  same  for  all  majors,  students  fulfill  the  Uni- 
versity core  requirements  and  the  physical  education 
core  requirements.  The  only  variations  from  one  stu- 
dent's program  to  another  are  in  electives  available 
within  these  requirements.  The  physical  education 
core  consists  of  the  following  courses: 


Elective 


3         Exc.  Sci.  278 
—  Phys.  of  Ex. 
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Credits 
3 
3 


Courses 

Exc.  Sci.  204— Human  Anatomy 

Exc.  Sci.  205— Kinesiology 

Prerequisite:  Exc.  Sci.  204 
Exc.  Sci.  278— Physiology  of  Exercise 

Prerequisite:  Zoology  135 

A  student  will  select  three  of  the  following  four 
courses: 

P.E.  200— Sociology  of  Sport  and 
Physical  Activity 
Prerequisite:  Sociol.  101 
P.E.  201— Psychology  of  Sport  and 
Physical  Activity 
Prerequisite:  Psych.  101 
P.E.  202-History  of  Sport  and 
Physical  Activity 
Prerequisite:  History  100 
101,  150,  or  151 
P.E.  203— Philosophy  of  Sport  and 
Physical  Activity 
Prerequisite:  Phil.  105 
Activity  Courses 


Total         *32 

•Only  8  of  the  14  cradUs  in  Acl.vi.y  Courses  will  generally  be  taken  dnnng 
he  f.rsl  two  years.  Thus  Ihe  student  actually  completes  26  credits  in  the  phys- 
teal  education  core  during  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years. 

The  recommended  program  for  these  first  two  years 
31  study  IS  as  follows: 

'^reshman  Year 

'irsl  Semester                  Credits  Second  Semester              Credits 

-Elective  (C,  D,  E)  Elective                                          3 

,  '^'^''^c'  2)                                   6  Electives  (C,  D,  E) 

^ool.  :oi  Intro.  Zool.                  3  (Select  2)                                    6 

.E,  Activity                                   2  Zoology  135  Intro,  to 

ihetoric  lOOor  110                    3  Physiology                                 3 
P.E.  Activity                                   2 

—  Rhetoric  Elective                         3 

14 


ecl.ves:  Soc.  101  |D|.  Psych.  101  |D|.  Hist.  100  or  101  |C|.  Phil.  105  (CI.  These 
re  prerequisites  to  Physical  Education  Core  Courses. 

ophomore  Year 

irst  Semester  Credits       Second  Semester  Credits 

2X0.  Sci.  204  Human                          Elective  3 

.  P   ,f '""^y  3         Exc.  Sci.  205  Kinesiology  3 

•t^  200.  201,  202,  203  *p.E.  200,  201,  202,  203 

|Selectany2)  6            (Select  any  1)  3 

■^■^<^i'y'ly  2         P.E.  Activity  2 


*be^Lken!n'anv"„'  It''''  '  "'lI'^.V  '°""'''  "^"""^  ""=  »°Ph°™re  year.  They  may 
be  taken  in  any  order  provided  the  prerequisites  have  been  met. 

Department  of  Leisure  Studies  and  Services 

The  professional  in  leisure  services  is  a  diagnostician 
of  the  leisure  needs  of  people  and  a  developer  and  pro- 
vider of  opportunities  to  meet  these  needs.  He  or  she 
works  primarily  at  the  executive,  administrative  and 
supervisory  levels,  although  a  few  settings  involve  more 
direct  program  leadership. 

Options  are  available  leading  to  a  variety  of  careers 
in  voluntary  and  youth  serving  organizations,  college 
unions,  military  establishments,  municipal  and  other 
governmental  agencies,  and  commercial  and  private 
enterprises;  as  well  as  in  hospitals  and  other  institu- 
tions and  agencies  dealing  with  the  mentally  retarded 
eniotionally  disturbed,  physically  handicapped,  and 
other  types  of  dependents.  An  option  in  environmental 
interpretation  includes  suboptions  emphasizing  natural 
history  and  environment,  American  history,  archae- 
ology, or  natural  resources  planning  and  management, 
and  outdoor  education. 

The  curriculum  presented  below  represents  a  core 
program.  After  becoming  familiar  with  the  various  ca- 
reer opportunities,  the  student  and  adviser  select  an 
appropriate  current  option  or  develop  an  innovative 
plan  to  fit  unique  goals.  Recent  examples  of  the  latter 
include  leisure  services  in  the  inner  city,  community 
resources  for  recreation,  leisure  services  in  correctional 
agencies,  outdoor  recreation,  and  outward  bound 
leadership.  In  each  case  a  coordinated  group  of  courses 
totalling  15  credits  is  selected  by  the  student  and 
adviser  to  constitute  the  option. 

The  student  majoring  in  Leisure  Studies  and  Services 
IS  also  encouraged  to  gain  as  much  practical  non-credit 
experience  as  possible  through  volunteer  service,  as 
well  as  part-time  and  seasonal  employment  in  several 
settings  and  with  varied  types  of  participants. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester                  Credits       Second  Semester  Credits 

LS&S  101,  Man  and  Leisure  3       LS&S  111,  Leisure  Activity 

Rhetoric  100,  Language  and  Analysis                                    3 

Writing,  or  Rh.  110,  Rhetoric  Elective                         3 

Language  and  Speaking  3       Humanities  &  Fine  Arts 

Humanities  &  Fine  Arts  Elective  (C)                               3 

Elective  (C)  3       Math,  or  Nat.  Science 

Math,  or  Nat.  Science  Elective  (E)                               3 

Elective  (E)  3       Psych.  101,  Elem. 

Socio).  Elective  (D)  3          Psychology  (D)                         3 

PE-  100  1       P.E.  101                                          1 
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Department  of  Athletics 

Members  of  the  athletic  department  are  responsible  for 
the  conduct  and  administration  of  the  various  phases 
of  intercollegiate  and  intramural  athletic  programs. 

Division  of  Military  and  Air  Science 

Department  of  Air  Science 

The  Department  of  Air  Science  offers  courses  of  gener- 
al interest  to  the  University  student  and  of  specific 
interest  to  both  male  and  female  students  who  would 
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like  to  prepare  for  and  serve  as  officers  on  duly  with 
the  U.S.  Air  Force.  This  service  may  consist  of  either- 
active  duly  with  the  regular  forces  or  reserve  duty  with 
selected  Air  National  Guard  or  U.S.  Air  Force  Reserve 
units.  The  curriculum  is  designed  to  study  the  need  for 
military  forces,  their  nature,  organization,  and  mission 
(with  emphasis  on  the  Air  Force),  and  the  nature  of 
service  as  a  professional  Air  Force  officer.  Courses  en- 
courage critical  thinking,  itnaginalion,  and  a  high  de- 
gree of  student  involvement.  Participation  in  the  ROTC 
programs  is  voluntary.  Uniforms  and  textbooks  are  pro- 
vided. 

Students  may  register  for  the  first  course  of  the  four- 
year  program  at  the  same  lime  they  register  for  other 
University  courses.  No  formal  application  is  required. 
'I'here  are  two  major  phases  in  Ihe  four-year  program 
curriculum.  The  first  phase  is  Ihe  General  Military 
Course  (GMC)  which  forms  a  single  unit  offered  liuring 
Ihe  freshman  and  sophomore  years.  The  studies  cover 
the  nature  and  causes  of  international  conflict,  the 
functions  and  employment  of  U.S.  military  forces,  and 
the  historical  development  of  air  power.  This  first 
phase  carries  no  service  commitment  and  is  an  excel- 
lent way  for  students  to  study  Ihe  military  and  decide 
if  they  wanl  to  continue  on  for  an  Air  Force  commis- 
sion. Enrollment  in  Ihe  GMC  confers  no  military  status 
on  the  student.  These  courses  meet  for  one  classroom 
hour  and  one  Corps  Training  hour  per  week. 

In  Ihe  summer  between  the  sophomore  and  junior 
years,  students  who  have  decided  to  continue  Ihe  pro- 
gram attend  a  four-week  field  training  session  at  an 
Air  Force  installation. 

The  second  phase  of  the  four-year  program  is  Ihe 
Professional  Officer  Course  (POC)  taken  during  the 
junior  and  senior  years.  Enrollment  depends  upon  aca- 
demic and  medical  qualification  and  selection  by  the 
department.  In  l"he  POC,  academic  concentration  is  on 
preparation  for  service  as  an  Air  Force  officer,  and 
deals  with  defense  policies  in  the  contemporary  world, 
civil-military  relations.  Air  Force  leadership  at  Ihe 
junior  officer  level,  and  military  management.  The 
development  of  communicative  techniques  is  also  an 
integral  part  of  the  POC  curriculum.  POC  classes  meet 
for  three  classroom  hours  and  one  Corps  Training  hour 
per  week. 

The  two-year  program  requires  that  the  student  have 
two  academic  years  remaining  at  either  undergraduate 
or  graduate  level.  Successful  completion  of  a  six-week 
program  on  a  military  installation  during  the  summer 
prior  to  enrollment  is  a  prerequisite  for  these  students. 
Those  interested  should  apply  no  later  than  one  aca- 
demic semester  before  enrollment,  since  processing  for 
the  summer  training  must  be  completed  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  two-year  program  is  available  to  trans- 
fer students  and  students  unable  to  participate  in  the 
four-year  program.  After  enrollment,  the  two-year  stu- 
dent receives  the  same  instruction  as  a  four-year  mem- 
ber. 

Corps  Training  is  a  non-academic,  cadet-planned  and 
directed  activity  centering  on  military  customs  and 
courtesies  and  the  career  environment  of  the  Air  Force 
officer.  Corps  Training  provides  practical  experience  in 
leadership  and  management. 

Field  Training  involves  a  practical,  first-hand  expe- 
rience with  military  life  on  an  Air  Force  installation. 
Cadets  receive  instruction  on  junior  officer  activities, 
career  field  orientation,  Air  Force  base  functions  and 
environment,  aircraft  and  aircrew  orientation,  survival 


training,  and  physical  conditioning.  Applicants  for  the 
two-year  program  also  receive  academic  instruction  on 
subjects  normally  covered  during  the  GMC;  portion  of 
Ihe  four-year  program. 

The  department  offers  scholarship  assistance  to  qual- 
itieii  students.  University  tuition,  fees,  textbook  allow- 
ance, and  lab  expenses,  plus  a  stipend  of  $100  per 
month  are  received  with  a  scholarship.  High  school 
seniors  compete  on  a  national  basis  for  scholarships 
starling  in  Ihe  freshman  year. 

Qualified  students  interested  in  becoming  military 
pilots  may  participate  in  Ihe  Flight  Instruction  Program. 
Completion  of  this  program  leads  to  |)ilol  qualification 
for  later  advancement  to  Air  Force  pilot  training.  In 
addition  to  actual  flight  instruction,  stutlents  lake 
ground  instruction  in  weather,  navigation,  and  FAA 
ri?gulati(ins. 

Students  with  previous  military  training  may  have 
this  experience  credited  toward  all  or  part  of  the 
first  two  years  of  Ihe  four-year  program.  Individuals 
with  prior  active  service,  previous  ROTC  training,  mili- 
tary school  attendance.  Civil  Air  Piilrol  training,  or 
service  academy  attendance  should  consult  the  de- 
partment. 

Successful  completion  of  the  Air  Force  ROTC  pro- 
gram results  in  the  awarding  of  a  commission  as  a 
Second  Lieutenant  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force.  In  their 
senior  year,  students  may  request  a  delay  in  reporting 
to  active  duly  in  order  to  complete  graduate  work  or 
to  attend  professional  school. 

Freshman  Year 
First  S(:ni(;.st(.'r 
Air  Science  1 1 1 

U.S.  Mililnry  Forces  in  the 

Contemporary  World,  I 


Second  Semester 

Air  Science  112 

U.S.  Military  Forces  in  the 
Contemporary  World.  II 


Department  of  Military  Science 

The  Department  of  Military  Science  offers  a  two-  and 
four-year  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  (ROTC) 
program  which  is  voluntary  and  open  to  eligible,  regu- 
larly enrolled  men  and  women  students  of  the  Univer- 
sity. Enrollment  in  departmental  courses  for  credit  is 
open  to  all  members  of  Ihe  University  community. 
Students  who  have  completed  a  four-year  program  or 
equivalent  are  eligible  for  a  commission  in  the  U.S. 
Army  upon  graduation. 

The  four-year  program  consists  of  Ihe  Basic  Course 
(freshman  and  sophomore  years)  and  the  advanced 
course  (junior  and  senior  years).  Basic  Course  students 
are  taught  Contemporary  Military  Theory  and  Basic 
Military  Leadership  and  Management.  Students  may 
register  for  military  science  courses  at  the  same  time 
they  register  for  other  University  courses.  No  formal 
application  is  required.  Basic  Course  cadets  may  ter- 
minate ROTC  enrollment  at  any  time  in  accordance 
with  University  policy  without  obligation  to  the  U.S. 
Government  or  to  Ihe  Army. 

Following  successful  completion  of  the  Basic  Course, 
qualified  cadets  may  enroll  in  Ihe  Advanced  Course. 
Advanced  Course  students  are  taught  Military  Law, 
Contemporary  Military  Theory,  Organization  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  Ihe  Armed  Forces,  and  Ad- 
vanced Leadership  and  Management.  The  Advanced 
Course,  under  the  two-year  program,  is  also  open  to 
graduate  students,  transfer  students,  and  other  students 
who  otherwise  were  unable  or  had  not  elected  to  par- 


ticipate  in  the  four-year  program.  Applicants  for  the 
two-year  program  are  encouraged  to  apply  as  early 
as  possible  during  the  year  prior  to  entering  the  pro- 
gram. 

Students  with  previous  military  training  may  re- 
ceive advanced  placement  in  the  ROTC  program. 
Individuals  with  prior  active  service,  previous  ROTC 
participation,  or  military  school  attendance  should 
consult  the  department  on  the  matter  of  constructive 
credit  toward  ROTC. 

In  addition  to  classroom  activities,  all  regularly  en- 
rolled ROTC  cadets  participate  in  a  leadership  labora- 
tory comprised  of  two  field  practicum's  each  semester, 
designed  to  allow  the  student  to  apply  theory  learned  ' 
in  the  classroom.  *Following  the  junior  year,  each 
cadet  attends  a  six-week  Advanced  ROTC  Summer 
Camp  at  Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina,  for  intensive 
training  in  military  leadership.  Selected  students  may 
opt  to  attend  the  U.S.  Army  Ranger  School  at  Fort 
Benning,  Georgia,  in  lieu  of  attendance  at  the  Advanced 
ROTC  Summer  Camp. 

Scholarship  assistance  consisting  of  University  tui- 
tion, fees,  textbook  allowances,  lab  expenses  and  a 
grant  of  $100  per  month  are  offered  to  qualified 
students  for  one,  two  and  three  years.  Non-scholarship 
Advanced  Course  cadets  receive  a  grant  of  $100  each 
month  during  the  junior  and  senior  years. 

'Sludenl  health  insurance  is  required  for  participation  in  the  Leadership 
Laboratory. 

Various  extracurricular  activities  exist  for  interested 
cadets.  Qualified  students  may  participate  in  the  Flight 
Instruction  Program  leading  to  pilot  qualification  in 
Army  Aviation.  Students  may  also  participate  in  con- 
fidence building  activities  such  as  rapelling,  rubber 
boat  exercises,  mountain  climbing,  orienteering  and 
cold  weather  survival  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

Upon  completion  of  University  degree  requirements 
and  military  science  requirements,  cadets  normally 
.-eceive  a  Reserve  Commission  as  Second  Lieutenants 
n  the  U.S.  Army  and  are  required  to  serve  from  three 
Tionths  to  two  years  on  active  duty.  Scholarship 
;adets  serve  four  years.  Cadets  designated  as  Dis- 
mguished  Military  Students  as  a  result  of  achieve- 
nents  in  academic  and  military  studies  may  apply 
or  a  commission  in  the  Regular  Army.  An  attempt 
s  made  to  closely  correlate  the  academic  discipline 
vith  the  Army  Branch  of  assignment. 
In  their  senior  year,  cadets  may  request  a  delay  on 
eportmg  to  active  duty  for  up  to  two  years  in  order 
0  complete  graduate  or  professional  studies.  Programs 
-re  available  in  such  fields  as  law  and  medicine  which 
Bad  to  commissions  in  the  Judge  Advocate  General 
r  Medical  Corps  following  professional  schooling. 
Students  who  are  interested  in  obtaining  further  in- 
ormation  may  inquire  at  the  Department  of  Military 
'Cience,  Building  79,  or  telephone  (413)  545-2321/2322. 
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GENERAL  ACADEMIC  REGULATIONS 

ATTENDANCE 

The  attendance  of  students  at  all  regularly  scheduled 
classes  at  the  University  is  expected.  No  administrative 
control  of  attendance  is  exercised  except  as  hereinafter 
provided.  In  cases  of  illness,  students  are  to  explain 
their  absences  directly  to  their  instructors.  The  grade  of 
:he  student  who  has  met  the  requirements  of  the 
-nstructor  in  making  up  his  or  her  work  shall  not  be  re- 
duced for  absence  because  of  illness.  Students  are  not 

0  be  penalized  for  official  off-campus  trips. 
CONDUCT 

The  customary  high  standard  of  college  men  and 
vomen  in  honor,  self-respect,  and  consideration  for  the 
ights  of  others  constitutes  the  ideal  of  student  conduct 
he  privileges  of  the  University  may  be  withdrawn 
rom  any  student  at  any  time  if  such  action  is  deemed 
dvisable.  It  should  be  understood  that  the  University 
cting  through  the  President  or  any  administrative  offi- 
er  designated  by  him,  distinctly  reserves  the  right,  not 
nly  to  suspend  or  dismiss  students,  but  also  to  name 
Dnditions  under  which  they  may  remain  in  the  institu- 
on.  Hazing  in  the  sense  of  the  punishment  or  humiUa- 
on  of  students  is  not  permitted. 

RADE  REPORTING  AND 
CADEMIC  REGULATIONS 

rrollment  in  and  graduation  from  the  University 
volve  both  quality  and  quantity  of  work.  The  quantity 
work  IS  measured  by  the  credits  obtained  by  success- 

1  completion  of  courses.  The  quality  of  work  is  mea- 
red  by  grades.  Each  grade  is  equated  with  a  quality 
lint  as  noted  below. 

MDING  SYSTEM 

le  aims  of  the  letter  system  of  grading  are  to  divorce 

3  evaluation  of  student  achievement  from  any  rigid 
,  merical  system  and  to  encourage  judgment  on  the 
I  sis  of  total  performance.  This  philosophy  recognizes 

it  performance  measurement  is  a  relatively  inexact 

Each  instructor  may  use  some  numerical  system  of 
3Hminary  grading  in  order  to  evaluate  examinations, 
pers,  laboratory  work,  etc.;  many  will  use  the  tradi- ' 
nal  percentage  method.  However,  it  is  not  automati- 
ly  assumed  that  80-89  is  a  B  or  that  90-99  is  an  A,  or 
j  it  the  grading  pattern  is  to  be  fitted  to  a  given  per- 
j  mance  curve.  A  student's  performance  is  evaluated 
;  Its  own  merits  and  the  final  grade  awarded  accord- 
to  the  definitions  accompanying  the  letter  grades 
vJo  matter  what  system  of  grading  is  used  close  deci- 

•  QS  Will  always  have  to  be  made  —  sometimes  to  the 

I  larent  advantage  of  the  student  and  sometimes  to  his 
I  ler  disadvantage.  Proper  use  of  the  letter  grading  sys- 
I  1,  however,  avoids  emphasis  on  fine  distinctions 
y  ich  may  merely  be  manifestations  of  the  grading  de- 

•  ;,  rather  than  real  differences  in  student  performance 
ifective  with  the  Fall  Semester,  1971,  the  official 

j  iing  system  is: 

.,  AB,  B,  BC,  C,  CD,  D,  F,  W,  Inc., 
i  1  the  following  grade  points:  A  =  4.0  AB  =  3  5 
I  3.0,  BC  =  2.5,  C  =  2.0,  CD  =  1.5,  D  =  1.0. 

he  grade  of  F,  while  being  recorded,  is  no  longer 
1  uded  in  the  quality  point  calculations.  A  student 
'  1  withdraws  from  a  course  after  the  first  four  weeks 
t  semester  automatically  receives  an  F,  unless  he/she 


petitions  his/her  dean  for  a  W.  An  Incomplete  indicates 
that  the  course  work  has  not  been  finished   If  no  final 
grade  is  reported  to  the  Registrar  before  the  end  of  the 
course  change  period  of  the  following  semester  the 
Incomplete  will  be  changed  to  an  F  by  the  Registrar 
No  course  marked  W,  F,  or  Inc.,  earns  graduation 
credit  for  a  student.  Such  a  course  may  be  repeated  for 
credit.  A  course  marked  with  a  grade  of  D  may  be 
repeated  for  a  higher  grade  but  not /or  additional  credit 
It  a  D  course  is  repeated,  both  grades  will  be  used 
in  computing  Q.P.A.s. 

UNDERGRADUATE  ACADEMIC 
REGULATIONS 

The  new  academic  regulations  were  designed  primarily 
to  support  the  student  in  his  or  her  progress  toward 
his  or  her  academic  degree.  The  regulations  require 
that  schools,  colleges,  and  departments  give  special  at- 
tention to  students  who  are  having  academic  diffi- 
culties, whatever  the  reasons.  They  will  also  allow  the 
University  to  identify  as  quickly  as  possible,  in  order  to 
provide  appropriate  counseling,  those  students  whose 
progress  seems  to  indicate  that  the  probability  of  their 
achieving  their  degree  objective  is  small.  The  new  regu- 
lations also  raise  flags  if  students  are  not  making  nor- 
mal progress  toward  a  degree  (at  least  12  graduation 
credits  per  semester]  as  well  as  if  they  are  not  meeting 
minimum  standards. 


Academic  Status  Categories: 
A.  Definition: 

At  the  end  of  each  semester,  the  student's  perform- 
ance to  that  time  puts  him  or  her  into  one  of  the  follow- 
ing five  categories  and,  except  as  noted  below,  he  or 
she  will  be  in  this  category  during  the  next  term  he 
or  she  enrolls: 

1.  Academic  Good  Standing:  Means  that  the  student 
is  making  satisfactory  progress,  both  quahtatively  and 
quantitatively,  toward  graduation. 

2.  Academic  Warning;  Means  that  the  student  is  not 
making  satisfactory  qualitative  and  quantitative  prog- 
ress toward  graduation.  A  student  in  this  category  must 
have  his  or  her  program  of  studies  for  his  or  her  next 
semester  reviewed  by  his  or  her  Academic  Dean  (or 
duly  authorized  faculty  agent)  before  he  or  she  can 
validate  his  or  her  registration  for  that  next  semester. 
The  Academic  Dean  may,  on  the  written  recommen- 
dation of  an  appropriate  agency,  change  the  category 

to  Academic  Good  Standing. 

3.  Academic  Probation:  Means  that  continuation  at 
the  indicated  rate  will  not  lead  to  required  graduation 
average  within  ten  semesters.  A  student  whose  record 
puts  him  or  her  in  this  category  for  the  first  time  must 
confer  with  his  or  her  Academic  Dean  (or  duly  author- 
ized faculty  agent)  about  his  or  her  status.  The  Aca- 
demic Dean  may:  (1)  on  the  recommendation  of  an 
appropriate  agency,  change  the  category  to  Academic 
Warning,  or  (2)  permit  the  student  to  enroll  in  the 
category  of  Academic  Probation,  in  many  cases  with 
restrictions  on  the  course  program.  The  student  may 
appeal  the  Academic  Dean's  decision  to  the  Board  of 
Admissions  and  Records.  In  this  case,  both  the  stu- 
dent's petition  and  the  reasons  for  the  Dean's  action 
are  submitted  in  writing;  neither  appears  before  the 
Board  unless  the  Board  asks  both  to  come. 
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4.  Academic  Suspension:  Means  thai  the  student 
may  not  enroll  for  the  semester  immediately  following 
suspension.  After  a  first  ucademii:  suspension  and  an 
absence  of  at  least  one  semester  he  or  she  tan  apply 
for  readmission.  A  student  who  returns  after  a  period 
in  the  Academic  Suspension  category  must  have  his  or 
her  academic  program  reviewed  by  the  Academic 
Dean  (or  an  authorized  agent)  and  will  have  academic 
status  reviewed  at  the  end  of  the  semester.  A  student 
in  the  Academic  Suspension  category  may  not  live  in 
University  housing,  represent  the  University  in  any 
way.  or  hold  a  job  on  campus.  A  second  academic 
suspension  results  in  academic  dismissal. 

5.  Academic  Dismissal:  Means  that  the  student  has 
been  permanently  separated  from  the  University. 

B.  Procedural  Rules: 

1.  Records  fur  students  will  indicate  Academic  Warn- 
ing. Probation.  Suspension  and  Dismissal  for  internal 
purposes.  Transcripts  will  show  Suspension  and  Dis- 
missal. 

2.  A  student  in  Academic  Good  Standing  may  inter- 
rupt his  or  her  studies  indefinitely  and  be  re-admitted 
(on  application)  in  the  same  standing. 

3.  A  student  with  Academic  Warning  may  interrupt 
his  or  her  studies  indefinitely  and  be  re-admiltcd  (on 
application  subject  to  approval  of  his  or  her  program 
of  study  by  his  or  her.  perhaps  new,  Academic  Dean) 
in  the  same  standing. 

4.  Summer  Session  work  may  raise  or  lower  a  stu- 
dent's standing. 

5.  A  student  is  placed  in  Academic  Suspension  cate- 
gory after:  (a)  a  second  assignment  to  Academic  Proba- 
tion, (b)  two  assignments  to  Academic  Warning  and 
one  to  Academic  Probation  in  consecutive  semesters;  or 
(c)  four  consecutive  assignments  to  Academic  Warning. 
Academic  Dismissal  will  occur  after  a  second  Aca- 
demic Suspension. 

C.  Criteria  For  Categories: 

1.  Academic  Good  Standing  results  from  achieving 
the  following  cumulative  average  and  graduation  credit 
during  the  semester  just  completed. 

a.  A  cumulative  average  of  at  least: 

1)  1.8  for  first  semester  students 

2)  1.9  for  students  after  two  semesters 

3)  A  cumulative  average  of  2.0  and  at  least  1.8 
semester  average  thereafter 

b.  Completing  credits: 

1)  At  least  12  n  after  n  semesters  and 

2)  At  least  12  n  in  most  recently  completed  and 
current  semester 

2.  Academic  Warning  results  from  the  student  not 
qualifying  for  either  Academic  Good  Standing  or  Aca- 
demic Probation. 

3.  Academic  Probation  results  from  a  cumulative 
average  less  than  1.3  for  all  first  semester  students, 
less  than  1.5  for  regular  students  at  the  end  of  their 
second  semester,  less  than  1.7  for  regular  students  at 
the  end  of  their  third  semester,  less  than  1 .9  for  all 
others. 

PASS/FAIL  COURSES 

The  purpose  of  the  pass/fail  program  is  to  encourage 
full-time  students  to  be  usefully  venturesome  in  the 
choice  of  their  elective  courses. 


Any  full-timo  undergraduate  shall  be  eligible  to  use  a 
pass/fail  option  in  one  course  each  semester.  A  student 
may  elect  to  take  up  to  and  including  five  (5)  University 
core  requirement  courses  pass/fail.  For  courses  required 
for  a  student's  major,  permission  of  the  department  is 
necessary.  An  eligible  student  taking  a  full  load  in  sum- 
n>er  work  (9  credits)  may  be  allowed  the  pass/fail 
option  in  one  course. 

Each  School,  College  or  Division  of  the  University  is 
authorized  to  formulate  and  enforce  its  own  pass/fail 
regulations  concerning  the  number  of  such  courses 
allowed  beyond  one  course  per  semester  pass/fall  up  to 
and  including  15  courses  in  a  student's  undergraduate 
career. 

Students  who  take  courses  in  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion and  in  the  School  of  Physical  Education  to  satisfy 
the  physical  education  requirement  shall  not  be 
deprived  of  their  normal  option  to  take  another  course 
on  a  pass/fail  basis  for  that  particular  S(!mester. 

On  Registration  Day,  each  eligible  stuilent  will 
receive  a  pass/fail  eligibility  card.  The  student  has  ten 
(10)  days  to  decide  whether  to  exercise  this  option  and 
in  which  course  to  use  it.  The  card  is  turned  in  directly 
by  the  student  to  the  Registrar's  Office.  The  Registrar's 
Office  shall  not  inform  the  instructor  that  the  course  is 
being  taken  on  a  pass/fail  basis.  Students  need  not 
inform  their  instructor  that  they  are  taking  a  course  on 
a  pass/fail  basis.  A  pass/fail  course  cannot  be  converted 
to  a  regular  grading  basis  after  the  ten-day  period  has 
passed. 

The  Registrar's  Office  will  send  out  the  same  course 
grading  card  for  all  students  so  that  instructors  will 
record  an  appropriate  grade.  The  Registrar  is  empow- 
ered to  translate  grades  A  through  D  to  the  grade  of  "P" 
for  a  student  who  used  his  or  her  pass/fail  option.  A 
"P"  in  a  course  earns  a  student  graduation  credits,  but 
the  course  is  in  no  way  counted  in  his  or  her  quality 
point  average  calculation.  A  student  who  does  failing 
work  in  a  pass/fail  course  shall  be  given  the  grade 
of'F". 

We  would  like  to  stress  the  fact  that  pass/fail  is 
strictly  a  student  option.  The  purpose  of  the  pass/fail 
program  is  to  encourage  full-time  students  to  be  use- 
fully venturesome  in  the  choice  of  their  elective 
courses.  With  very  few  exceptions,  there  are  no  manda- 
tory pass/fail  courses  other  than  in  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Students  who  sign  up  for  mandatory  pass/fail 
courses  outside  the  School  of  Education  have  to  use 
their  one  and  only  pass/fail  option  for  that  particular 
semester,  which  does  not  give  them  a  chance  to  experi- 
ment by  taking  an  elective  course  pass/fail. 

FINAL  EXAMINATIONS 

It  is  University  policy  not  to  require  a  student  to  take 
more  than  two  final  examinations  in  one  day.  Any  stu- 
dent who  finds  he  or  she  has  a  conflict  in  his  or  her 
examination  schedule  or  more  than  two  in  one  day 
should  report  this  to  the  Schedule  Office.  168  Whitmore 
Administration  Building. 

GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS 
It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  individual  student  to 
review  his  or  her  own  progress  toward  graduation  and 
the  fulfillment  of  University  and  school  requirements. 
Through  his  or  her  own  initiative,  he  or  she  should  ad- 
dress questions  concerning  these  matters  to  his  or 


her  adviser.  Dean,  or  the  Registrar.  It  is  each  student's 
responsibility  to  submit  a  diploma  card  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  or  her  expected  year  of  graduation  to  set 
the  graduation  process  in  motion.  The  card,  submitted 
to  the  Registrar's  Office,  must  be  complete  and  accurate. 

Ail  four-year  curricula  of  the  University  conform  to 
the  following  basic  conditions: 


Qualify  Point  Average 

The  graduation  requirement  is  a  cumulative  average  of 
2.0.  A  transfer  student  must  satisfy  the  cumulative 
quality  point  average  of  the  class  to  which  he  or  she  is 
assigned.  Students  originally  assigned  to  a  class  prior 
to  1972,  if  they  have  earned  60  or  more  credits  in  their 
previous  class  designation,  will  be  held  only  to  the  pre- 
vious class  designation  graduation  average. 

Accumulated  Credits 

A.  The  successful  completion  of  at  least  120  semester 
hours  of  academic  credit.  Individual  colleges,  schools, 
divisions  and  departments  may  require  more  than  120 
semester  hours  of  academic  credit. 

Core  Curriculum  Requirements 

In  addition  to  the  requirements  for  all  students  listed 
below,  each  school  or  college  and  major  program  has 
additional  requirements  to  be  found  in  other  parts  of  the 
Undergraduate  Course  and  Faculty  Directory. 

B.  An  introduction  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  writ- 
ing and  speaking,  and  to  the  study  of  communication  in 
our  society  by  the  successful  completion  of  two  courses 
in  rhetoric,  one  of  which  must  be  Rhetoric  100  or  Rhet- 
oric 110,  chosen  from  those  identified  by  the  letter  "B" 
in  this  directory.  This  requirement  can  also  be  met  by 
satisfactory  performance  on  an  exemption  examination. 

C.  An  introduction  to  the  humanities  and  fine  arts  by 
the  successful  completion  of  three  courses  chosen  from 
those  identified  by  the  letter  "C"  in  this  directory. 

D.  An  introduction  to  the  social  and  behavioral 
sciences  by  the  successful  completion  of  three  courses 
chosen  from  those  identified  by  the  letter  "D"  in  this 
directory. 

E.  An  introduction  to  mathematics  and  the  natural 
sciences  by  the  successful  completion  of  three  courses 
chosen  from  those  identified  by  the  letter  "E"  in  this 
directory. 

F.  Intensive  or  specialized  work  in  a  particular 
department,  division,  school  or  college  constituting  a 
major  and  consisting  of  the  successful  completion  of  at 
least  15  semester  hours  of  credit  in  junior-senior 
courses  in  the  area  of  the  major. 

G.  A  basic  physical  education  course  of  two  semes- 
ters' duration  is  required  of  all  students.  The  course  is 
PE  100  and  carries  one  credit  per  semester.  A  transfer 
student  awarded  15  or  more  transfer  credits  must  com- 
plete the  physical  education  semesters  of  the  class  to 
which  he  or  she  is  assigned  (i.e.  a  transfer  student 
given  15  transfer  credits  must  complete  one  semester 
of  physical  education).  A  transfer  entering  with  an  As- 
sociate Degree  from  an  accredited  institution  is  exempt 
from  physical  education.  Students  who  originally  en- 
roll in  this  University,  subsequently  transferring  in 
work  from  other  institutions,  may  be  awarded  physical 
education  waivers  congruent  with  those  given  to  trans- 
fer students.  Veterans  are  not  automatically  awarded 
waivers. 


HONORS 

University  Honors  Groups 

At  the  beginning  of  each  semester  those  students 
who,  during  the  previous  semester,  made  a  semester 
grade  point  average  of  3.0  or  higher  while  carrying  12 
or  more  regularly  graded  credits  (other  than  pass 
grades)  are  included  in  a  University  Honors  group. 
Three  groups  are  recognized  as  follows; 

First  Honors — 3.8  (3.75)  or  higher; 

Second  Honors —  3.4  (3.35)  to  3.7  (3.74)  inclusive; 

Third  Honors  —  3.0  (2.95)  to  3.3  (3.34)  inclusive. 

Graduation  with  Distinction 

High  ranking  students  will  be  graduated  as  follows: 

Summa  Cum  Laude  —  Cumulative  average  3.80  or 
higher. 

Magna  Cum  Laude  —  Cumulative  average  3.40  to 
3.79  inclusive. 

Cum  Laude  —  Cumulative  average  3.00  to  3.39 
inclusive. 

Beginning  with  the  Class  of  1977,  the  minimum  aver- 
age for  cum  laude  is  raised  from  3.0  to  3.2  and  no 
degree  higher  than  cum  laude  will  be  awarded  auto- 
matically on  the  basis  of  the  QuaUty  Point  Average 
alone.  Higher  honors  will  be  awarded  only  through 
departmental  (or  BDIC)  honors  work  or  departmental 
recommendations.  This  will  be  mandatory  for  the  Class 
of  1977  and  optional  for  graduating  classes  prior  to  that 
time. 

A  transfer  student,  to  be  eligible  for  consideration  for 
graduation  with  distinction,  must  have  earned  his  or 
her  final  60  semester  hours  of  credit  in  residence  at  the 
University,  48  of  which  must  have  been  taken  and  passed 
on  a  regularly  graded  basis  (other  than  pass  grades). 

REPORTS  AND  TRANSCRIPTS 

FINAL  GRADES: 

Fall  semester:  distributed  to  students  at  registration. 
Spring  semester:  mail  to  student  at  his  or  her  perma- 
nent address. 

Summer  semester:  one  report  printed  at  end  of  sum- 
mer for  all  summer  courses.  Distributed  to  students 
at  fall  registration  or  mailed  to  student  at  his  or 
her  permanent  address. 

Two  transcripts  of  a  student's  record  will  be  fur- 
nished without  cost  by  the  Registrar's  Office.  For  each 
additional  copy  there  will  be  a  charge  of  $1.  No  tran- 
script is  issued  without  the  student's  written  request.  A 
partial  transcript  is  never  issued. 

GENERAL  REQUIREMENTS 

RESIDENCE 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  University  that  the  final  year's 
scholastic  work  be  taken  in  residence,  which  is  defined 
for  this  purpose  as  continuous  enrollment  and  regular 
attendance  in  classes  conducted  on  the  campus  of  the 
University.  This  requirement  may  be  waived  by  the 
Board  of  Admissions  and  Records  upon  recommenda- 
tions of  the  major  department  and  Dean  of  the  college 
or  school.  Such  approval  should  be  obtained  in  ad- 
vance of  undertaking  the  degree  in  absentia.  The  Board 
may  also  waive  the  requirement  for  a  student  admitted 
to  an  appropriate  professional  school  after  completion 
of  six  or  more  semesters  of  work  at  the  University, 
provided: 

1.  That  the  cumulative  average  at  the  University  is 
2.5  or  higher. 

2.  That  satisfactory  evidence  is  presented  indicating 


completion  of  work  comparable  to  that  offered  at  the 
University  in  amount  sufficient  to  satisfy  requirements 
for  the  appropriate  bachelor's  degree. 

3.  That  the  major  department  and  Dean  of  the  Col- 
lege or  Strhool  approve. 

No  student  is  allowed  more  than  ten  semesters, 
including  semesters  at  other  colleges,  to  attain  the 
required  graduation  average.  Twelve  accumulated 
semester  credits  earned  in  summer  schools  at  the  Uni- 
versity or  other  colleges  constitutes  a  semester.  A  stu- 
dent who  maintains  the  required  graduation  average 
but  is  deficient  in  course  requirements  may  continue 
enrollment  until  his  or  her  course  requirements  are 
completed. 

A  student  must  successfully  complete  a  minimum  of 
45  credits  in  residence  to  be  considered  for  the  bacca- 
laureate degree. 
DINING 

.Ml  freshmen,  sophomores  and  juniors  residing  in 
LIniversity  residence  halls  will  be  required  to  board  at 
L'niversity  dining  halls  except  that  such  students  who 
are  members  of  fraternities  or  sororities  may  be  permit- 
ted to  board  at  the  respective  fraternities  or  sororities 
by  permission  of  the  appropriate  student  personnel 
dean.  University  board  is  optional  for  seniors  and  is 
available  on  a  cash  basis. 
PAYMENTS  DUE 

Diplomas,  transcripts  of  record,  and  letters  of  honora- 
ble termination  will  be  withheld  from  all  students  who 
have  not  paid  all  bills  and  all  loans  due  the  University. 
All  such  bills  due  the  University  must  be  paid  ten  days 
preceding  Commencement.  If  paid  after  that  date  and 
the  student  is  otherwise  eligible,  he  or  she  may  gradu- 
ate the  following  year. 

REGISTRATION 

PRE-REGISTRATION 

Every  student  must  pre-register  during  the  designated 
period.  Students  who  pre-register  late  will  be  charged  a 
fee  of  S5.  A  student  who  does  not  pre-register  will  for- 
feit his  or  her  option  to  register  for  the  following  semes- 
ter and  must  submit  an  application  for  re-admission 
(within  the  stated  deadlines)  before  being  allowed  to 
register  again. 
LATE  REGISTRATION 

Each  student  must  report  for  registration  on  the 
appointed  day.  Late  registrants  must  pay  a  S5  fine. 
COURSE  REGISTRATION 

No  course  will  be  recorded  on  the  permanent  records  of 
the  University  nor  will  a  student  receive  credit  for  it  un- 
less he  or  she  has  registered  for  such  a  course  in  ac- 
cordance with  established  procedure  on  a  regularly 
scheduled  registration  day  or  unless  his  or  her  regis- 
tration shall  have  been  made  official  by  a  Course  Add 
Card  fded  with  the  Registrar. 

No  instructor  should  allow  a  student  to  enter  his  or 
her  class  unless  the  student  was  officially  enrolled  on 
a  regularly  scheduled  registration  day  or  has  submitted 
a  Course  Add  Card  authorizing  his  or  her  admission 
to  the  class.  A  course  dropped  without  the  approval  of 
the  Registrar  will  be  treated  as  a  Failure. 

COURSE  ENROLLMENT  AND  WTTHDRAWALS 
A.  General  Regulations 

1.  Course  Loads 
The  normal  credit  load  is  at  least  15  credits.  Regular 
students  will  carry  a  minimum  of  12  credits.  The  maxi- 


mum semester  credit  load  is  established  by  the  appro- 
priate school  or  college.  Only  students  of  high  academic 
standing  (cumulativir  averages  of  2.5  and  abovf)  will  be 
permitted  to  take  an  overload  of  one  course  with  the 
approval  of  the  Academic  Dean  involved  and  of  two 
courses  with  \\w  approval  of  the  Dean  and  the  Provost. 
.Approval  forms  are  available  in  the  Office  of  the  Regis- 
trar. Seniors  in  their  final  two  stunosters  may  carry  an 
overload  of  one  course  each  semester  without  special 
permission  if  such  an  overload  will  enable  llumi  to 
graduate,  or  an  overload  of  two  courses  each  semester 
with  llu^  approval  of  the  Academic  Dean.  Seniors  need- 
ing six  or  more  courses  totaling  at  least  18  credits  to 
graduate  may  elect  to  distribute;  their  course  load  over 
their  final  two  semesters.  Under  this  arrangement, 
reduced  load  permission  is  not  required  to  carry  less 
than  12  credits. 

2.  CerJi/icalion  o/ Course  Changes 

To  add.  drop,  or  change  a  course,  the  student  must  ob- 
tain the  signature  of  the  instructors  concerned,  the  faculty 
adviser  (if  required  by  his  or  her  major  department), 
and  the  appropriate  officer  in  the  Registrar's  Office. 
Signed  cards  are  to  be  filed  with  the  Registrar.  Instruc- 
tors and  advisers  are  referred  to  the  Manual  for  Faculty 
Advisers  for  specific  information. 

3.  Exceptions  lo  the  Regulations 

Exceptions  to  these  regulations  are  made  only  in  cases 
of  protracted  illness,  critical  personal  or  academic 
problems,  and  then  only  with  the  approval  of  the  stu- 
dent's Academic  Dean  based  upon  recommendation  of 
the  appropriate  office  among  the  following:  Health  Ser- 
vices. Area  Coordinators,  Dean  of  Students,  or  Counsel- 
ing and  Guidance  Office. 

B.  Course  Registration  Changes 

ADD  i'KRK^D—  During  the  first  four  weeks  of  the 
semester,  a  student  may  add  courses  with  permission  of 
the  instructor. 

DROP  PERIOD —  During  the  first  four  weeks  of  the 
semester,  a  student  may  drop  a  course  with  no  record. 
Any  course  dropped  after  the  deadline  is  automatically 
recorded  as  an  F.  A  student  may  petition  his  or  her  Aca- 
demic Dean  for  a  W  (withdraw),  if  he  or  she  wishes  to 
drop  a  course  after  the  fourth  week, 

PASS/FAIL  OPTION  —  Students  may  exercise  their 
pass/fail  option  during  the  first  four  weeks  of  the 
semester. 

C.  Withdrawal  from  the  University 

Prior  to  the  eighth  academic  week,  when  a  student 
withdraws  from  the  University,  grades  of  W  will  be 
noted  on  his  or  her  record.  The  portion  of  the  semester  will 
not  count  as  one  of  the  ten  semesters  permitted  toward 
attaining  the  graduation  average. 

After  the  eighth  academic  week,  grades  of  WF  or  WP 
will  be  entered,  as  appropriate,  for  all  courses  in  which 
the  student  is  enrolled.  The  semester  will  count  as  one 
of  the  ten  semesters  permitted  for  attaining  the  gradua- 
tion average. 

CHANGE  OF  MAJOR 

A  student  wishing  to  change  his  or  her  major  must  get  a  Ma- 
jor Change  Card  at  the  Registrar's  Office.  This  change  is 
to  be  approved  by  the  head  of  the  department  or  school 
in  which  he  or  she  is  now  majoring  and  also  by  his  or 
her  new  major  adviser.  This  card,  properly  endorsed, 
must  be  returned  to  the  Registrar's  Office  before  the 
change  receives  final  approval.  As  part  of  the  major 


change  procedure,  the  student  takes  his  or  her  Aca- 
demic Records  Folder  to  the  new  department.  It  is  vary 
important  that  the  student  notify  the  Registrar's  Office 
of  all  changes  of  major  as  well  as  inaccuracies  con- 
cerning his  or  her  major.  This  is  especially  important 
during  the  junior  and  senior  years. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  UNDERGRADUATE 
STUDENTS 

A.  Degree  Students 

1.  FulJ-Time  Students 

All  students  carrying  12  or  more  credits  must  be 
accepted  as  degree  candidates  and  assigned  to  a  grad- 
uating class. 

2.  Reduced  Load  Students 

Full-time  students  may  obtain  exemption  from  the  min- 
imum load  requirements  set  by  the  Faculty  Senate  only 
upon  approval  of  their  Academic  Dean  based  upon  rec- 
ommendation of  the  appropriate  one  of  the  following: 
Health  Services,  Dean  of  Students,  or  Counseling  and 
Guidance  Office.  Such  exemption  is  ordinarily  not 
granted  except  upon  the  basis  of  health  or  critical  per- 
sonal or  academic  problems.  A  regular  student  may  not 
enter  the  non-classified  degree  category  nor  the  special 
(non-degree)  category. 

Reduced  load  students  are  considered  as  full-time 
students  in  all  benefits,  fees,  and  obligations.  They  con- 
tinue in  a  class  designation.  The  only  exception  made 
in  their  case  is  to  the  minimum  load  regulation. 
Although  reduced  load  students  carry  less  than  the 
minimum  load,  the  appropriate  semester  and  cumula- 
tive quality  point  requirements  for  retention  do  apply 
and  the  semester  counts  as  one  of  the  ten  towards  grad- 
uation. Reduced  load  students  bear  a  regular  Student 
I.D.  card. 

3.  Non-CJassi/ied  Degree  Students 

Students  who  are  admitted  to  degree  status  on  the  same 
basis  as  full-time  students,  but  with  the  expectation  of 
only  part-time  pursuit  of  the  degree  are  considered 
Non-cJassi/ied  students.  They  are  given  a  classification 
of  "NC".  For  their  initial  enrollment  they  are  processed 
as  incoming  freshmen  or  transfer  students.  They  are 
assigned  to  a  major  department,  to  provide  appropriate 
counseling  and  pre-registration  advising. 

Non-classified  students  are  not  entitled  to  student 
benefits,  other  than  departmental  support.  They  are 
billed  by  the  credit  with  other  fees  assessed  only  as 
appropriate  to  Special  Students  (below).  At  pre-regis- 
tration a  special  billing  card  is  filled  out  by  student  and 
adviser.  To  be  eligible  for  continued  enrollment,  non- 
classified students  must  maintain  a  cumulative  average 
equal  to  the  graduation  average  of  the  University.  They 
bear  a  Special  Student  I.D.  card. 

The  category  "Non-Classified"  is  an  original  admis- 
sions category  and  is  not  designed  as  a  category  into 
which  full-time  students  may  revert  for  purposes  of 
part-time  study. 

B.  Non-Degree  Students 

1.  Special  Students 
Primarily  intended  for  University  employees  and  others 
affiliated  with  the  University.  A  special  student  maybe 
accepted  for  one  or  two  courses  on  a  non-continuing 
basis  (Class  designation  "SP").  No  evaluation  of  trans- 
fer credentials  or  course  advising  is  offered  to  students 
in  this  category  nor  are  they  entitled  to  any  student 
benefits.  Their  continuance  is  not  automatic,  but  at  the 
descretion  of  the  appropriate  admissions  officer.  A 


minimum  of  the  graduation  average  of  the  University  is 
required  for  an  "SP"  to  continue.  They  bear  a  Special 
Student  I.D.  card.  Regular  students  may  not  revert  to 
this  category  for  purposes  of  part-time  study. 

SPECIAL  COURSE  REGISTRATION 

ADVANCED  PLACEMENT 

If  a  student  is  given  advanced  placement  by  a  place- 
ment examination  or  by  some  other  means,  he  or  she 
will  be  given  credit  but  no  grade  for  the  omitted  work. 
He  or  she  will  be  considered  to  have  completed  any 
requirement  represented  by  the  omitted  work. 
Credit  without  grade  awarded  in  this  manner  will  be 
treated  as  transfer  credit  and  not  computed  in 
quality  point  averages. 
AUDITING 

A  full-time  undergraduate  student  may  audit  a  course 
by  presenting  his  or  her  I.D.  card  to  the  instructor  of 
the  course,  provided  that  the  instructor  can  accom- 
modate the  auditor  in  bis  or  her  class,  believes  that 
the  student  has  sound  academic  reasons  for  the 
audit  and  has  the  proper  preparation.  The  student 
will  be  expected  to  pay  laboratory  fees,  where  ap- 
plicable. The  audited  course  is  not  represented  in  any 
way  on  the  student's  permanent  record. 
CREDIT  BY  SPECIAL  EXAMINATION 
The  requirements  of  any  course  approved  for  credit 
may  be  met  by  examination  upon  arrangement  with  the 
dean  of  the  school  or  college  and  the  head  of  the 
department  offering  the  course.  All  such  arrangements 
must  be  completed  prior  to  the  mid-semester.  A  student 
who  has  been  a  full-time  degree  student  but  who  is  on 
leave  and  in  good  academic  standing  is  eligible  to  take 
one  or  two  courses  in  this  fashion.  No  student  may  earn 
more  than  30  credits  in  this  manner.  Grades  and  credits 
of  courses  taken  by  examination  are  included  in  the 
quality  point  average  calculations.  Forms  may  be 
obtained  in  the  Registrar's  Office. 
CREDIT  FOR  WORK  COMPLETED  AT  FOREIGN 
INSTITUIONS  OR  IN  MILITARY  SERVICE 
Students  seeking  credit  for  work  taken  at  foreign  col- 
leges or  for  service-connected  educational  experiences 
must  apply  to  the  Registrar.  Frequently  credit  may  not 
be  granted  for  such  work  without  approval  of  the 
department  concerned.  No  student  will  automatically 
receive  credit  for  any  specific  course.  Each  case  must  be 
decided  according  to  appropriate  criteria. 

UNDERGRADUATES  TAKING  GRADUATE  LEVEL 
COURSES 

Registration  of  an  undergraduate  in  a  graduate  course 
numbered  in  the  400,  700,  or  800  series  is  subject  only 
to  the  permission  of  the  course  instructor.  An  under- 
graduate student  who  wishes  to  register  in  a  graduate 
course  numbered  in  the  500  or  600  series  must  file  a 
specific  authorization,  issued  by  the  Head  of  the 
Department  offering  the  course,  with  the  undergraduate 
Registrar. 

INDIVIDUALIZED  PROGRAMS 

Bachelor's  Degree  With 
Individual  Concentration 

The  Bachelor's  Degree  with  Individual  Concentration 
(BDIC)  is  a  two-year  program,  supervised  by  an  inter- 
disciplinary faculty  committee  rather  than  by  a  tradi- 
tional department.  The  program  leads  to  either  a 
Bachelor  of  Arts  or  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  with 


Individual  Concontralion.  Work  for  (his  dcKroe. 
normally  in  the  junior  and  sonior  years,  takos  (ho  placo 
of  tht!  traditional  major.  Thi>  program  dosignuil  by  the 
student  draws  upon  courses  currently  offered  by  more 
than  one  department,  school  or  college  of  the  Univer- 
sity. (Five  College  courses  are  appropriate  in  some 
cases.)  Together,  these  courses  should  constitute  a  pro- 
gram not  otherwise  available  to  the  student  at  the  Uni- 
versity. Some  general  programs  might  be.  for  example. 
Private  and  Perfornung  Arts.  Urban  Studies.  American 
Civilization,  or  Behavioral  and  Natural  Sciences.  In  each 
case,  the  course  of  study  is  developed  by  the  individual 
student  with  the  approval  of  his  faculty  spon.sor.  and 
the  committee  super\'ising  the  BDIC  program.  The 
director  of  BDIC  and  the  Super\'isory  Committee  report 
to  the  Office  of  the  Provost.  Both  the  director  and  the 
Supervisory  Committee  are  assisted  by  faculty  advisory 
and  student  advisory  committees. 

Any  sophomore  or  junior  with  at  least  four  semesters 
of  undergraduate  work  remaining  is  eligible. 

Appiicalion  Procedures:  First,  the  student  must  have 
in  mind  the  following:  a  personal  or  professional  goal 
for  the  proposed  studies,  and  a  related  combination  of 
courses  not  offered  in  any  regular  department  or  inter- 
disciplinary program  at  the  University.  Next,  the  stu- 
dent must  arrange  for  a  preliminary  inter\'ie\v  with  one 
of  the  BDIC  student  counselors  in  the  BDIC  Office,  416 
Goodell.  The  student  should  then  present  this  program 
—  with  at  least  three  proposed  interrelated  courses  for 
at  least  each  of  the  first  two  semesters  —  in  a  formal 
statement  that  demonstrates  the  interrelation  of  these 
courses  for  a  particular  purpose.  Next,  the  student 
should  locate  a  member  of  the  University  faculty  vvho, 
after  reading  the  statement,  agrees  to  serve  as  his  or  her 
sponsor,  to  help  evaluate  the  student's  program  as  it 
progresses,  and  to  assist  the  student  in  choosing  later 
courses  based  on  the  results  of  the  first  two  semesters. 
Most  course  work  should  be  drawn  from  the  offerings 
in  this  directory,  although  some  departments,  under 
"Special  Problems"  headings,  offer  wide  possibilities. 
In  some  cases,  off-campus  projects  under  sponsor 
super\'ision  or  work  at  other  universities  may  be  used. 
The  BDIC  program  also  has  its  own  course  listings  for 
independent  study.  The  faculty  sponsor  should  not 
only  be  familiar  with,  but  also  have  more  than  a  pass- 
ing involvement  with,  the  student's  principal  field  of 
interest.  In  some  instances  it  may  be  advisable  for  a 
student  to  have  two  co-sponsors.  Finally,  the  formal 
statement,  approved  and  signed  by  the  sponsor, 
together  with  a  copy  of  the  student's  Iranscript(s). 
should  be  forwarded,  in  person  or  by  mail,  to  the  Direc- 
tor, BDIC.  416  Goodell.  and  an  appointment  arranged 
for  a  conference  with  the  Director  or  a  member  of  the 
Supen-isory  Committee,  the  sponsor,  and  the  student, 
to  discuss  the  acceptability  of  the  proposed  program. 

iMofe:     1)  The  degree  earned  will  be  either  the  B.A. 
or  the  B.S..  depending  upon  the  area  in  which  the 
greater  concentration  of  advanced  work  is  done. 

2)  Students  seeking  a  degree  from  BDIC  must 
still  fulfill  the  usual  University  core  and  distribution 
requirements. 

3)  It  is  important  that  the  above  procedure  be 
completed  by  the  student  prior  to  the  semester  in 
which  he  or  she  intends  to  enter  BDIC. 

Southwest  Residential  College 

Southwest  Residential  College  is  the  largest  residential 
area  in  the  University,  and  offers  a  diverse  educational 


program  open  to  all  students  who  live  in  Southwest.  In 
special  cases,  non-Southwest  students  may  also  enroll. 
Those  courses  are  offered  directly  in  ihi;  dormitories  or 
in  one  of  the  several  educational  Centers.  The  program 
consists  of  experimental  J-credit  courses  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Sfiuthwest  community  and  to 
supplement  regular  University  offerings.  It  also  in- 
cludes special  cross-listed  sections  of  departmental 
offerings  and  1-credit,  student-taught  "collt)c|uia" 
offered  during  the  semester  and  lasting  usually  for 
eight  weeks. 

During  the  past  year,  over  70  3-credit  exper- 
imental courses  were  offered  in  Southwest  covering 
women's  studies  courses,  courses  for  Third  World  stu- 
dents, courses  in  racial  understanding  and  interdisci- 
plinary courses  in  the  environment,  theatre,  art  and 
international  communications.  These  courses  included 
Women  and  the  Law,  Women  Piayivrighls,  Black  Psy- 
chology, Djnamics  of  While  Racism,  River  Ecology, 
En\'ironmen(al  Concerns.  Cable  Television  and  Theatre 
/mpro\'isalion.  Some  courses  have  been  cross-listed 
with  Afro- American  Studies,  Psychology,  Rhetoric 
and  School  of  Business.  The  course  listings  are  pub- 
lished each  semester  in  a  pre-regis(rotion  and  registra- 
tion brochure  available  in  the  SoulhvvesI  Academic 
Affairs  Office,  John  Adams  Lobby,  during  the  pre- 
regislralion  and  registration  periods. 

The  Colloquium  Program  of  eight-week,  1-credit 
student  taught  courses  is  very  flexible  and  directly 
responsive  to  student  interests  under  faculty  sponsor- 
ship and  staff  supervision.  There  were  over  200 
colloquia  offered  this  past  year,  in  a  wide  range 
of  subject  areas:  arts,  crafts,  vocational  skills;  medi- 
tative and  religious  workshops:  international  com- 
munications workshops;  survival  skills;  athletic  and 
physical  skills;  study  groups  in  criminology,  and  sup- 
port groups  for  Belchertown  School  and  School  for  the 
Deaf  tutors.  These  student  taught  colloquia  are  listed  as 
they  are  proposed  and  approved  during  the  course  of 
the  semester  in  the  Southwest  Colloquium  Office  (John 
Adams  Lobby.  Room  =1). 

In  attempting  to  determine  the  needs  of  students 
both  in  the  University  and  in  the  larger  community, 
Southwest  has  recognized  two  crucial  areas  of  concern: 
racism  and  sexism.  These  issues  have  been  made  the 
express  priorities  of  this  residential  area,  and  South- 
west's  resources  are  being  devoted  specifically  to  these 
priorities.  These  priorities  are  approached  in  various 
ways —  through  specific  courses,  through  counselor 
training  and  staff  training,  and  through  new  programs 
in  Urban-Community  Studies  and  a  Transitional  Year 
Program  for  first-year  students.  The  Urban-Community 
Studies  treat  the  Southwest  area  and  the  University 
environment  as  a  laboratory  for  self-study  and  institu- 
tional study.  The  Transitional  Year  courses  deal  with 
the  initial  expectations  and  experience  of  students  as 
they  move  from  home  and  high  school  into  Southwest 
and  the  University. 

Southwest  promotes  other  kinds  of  interpersonal 
awareness  through  its  cross-cultural  workshops  and 
human  relations  groups,  and  community  action  pro- 
grams which  take  Southwest  students  into  neighboring 
municipalities  for  service  and  study.  Development  of 
the  educational  program  and  the  governance  of  South- 
west is  a  collaborative  effort  between  the  staff  and  the 
student  governing  bodies  —  the  Southwest  Assembly 
and  the  Centers. 


Project-Ten,  a  semi-autonomous  experimental  living- 
learning  program  primarily  designed  for  students  living 
in  Pierpont  House,  is  a  distinct  though  not  wholly 
separate  part  of  Southwest  Residential  College  and  its 
academic  program.  The  educational  programs  in  Mac- 
kimmie/Humanity  House,  Patterson,  Coolidge  and  John 
Adams  are  part  of  the  overall  Southwest  living-learning 
program  in  the  dormitories. 

Project  10 

Project  10  is  a  semi-autonomous  experimental  program 
based  in  Pierpont  House  in  Southwest  Residential  Col- 
lege. It  begins  its  seventh  year  in  1974.  The  Project's 
members  are  drawn  from  students  and  facultv  of  the 
University.  They  participate  in  a  wide  variety  of  semi- 
nars, workshops,  and  tutorials  each  semester,  and 
attempt  to  explore  different  ways  of  learning  and  differ- 
ent options  on  credits  and  grading.  The  Project  is  an 
attempt  to  build  a  living-learning  community  which 
can  foster  and  sustain  individual  growth  and  personal 
expression,  while  its  members  learn  how  to  make  deci- 
sions, how  to  measure  learning,  and  how  to  accept 
accountability  to  others. 

A  special  program  option  within  Project  10,  the 
Inquiry  Program,  offers  an  alternative  to  the  general 
University  degree  requirements.  It  is  an  alternative  to 
the  ordinary  approach  to  separate  courses  and  credits 
in  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years.  In  fact,  in  Proj- 
ect 10  there  is  nothing  called  the  freshman  or  soph- 
omore class.  Students  individually  negotiate  plans  of 
study  for  the  first  60  credits  of  undergraduate  work. 
The  Inquiry  Program  seeks  individuals  who  are  ready 
for  self-directed  learning,  both  in  the  classroom  and  in 
independent  studies,  and  who  believe  they  can  profit 
from  collaboration  with  a  faculty  adviser  in  the  design 
of  a  total  program. 

Students  with  as  divergent  personal  aims  as  prepar- 
ing for  medical  school  or  exploring  communal  living 
are  finding  Project  10  a  human-sized  program  with 
many  of  the  virtues  of  a  small  college  —  greater  inti- 
macy and  intensity  of  education —  yet  able  to  draw 
upon  the  resources  of  a  large  university. 

A  wide  variety  of  courses,  seminars  and  workshops 
are  offered  by  Project  Ten.  For  a  complete  listing,  con- 
tact the  Project  office  in  Pierpont  House,  Southwest 
Residential  College. 

Orchard  Hill  Residential  College 

Director:  Professor  Michael  Wolff;  Area  Director:  James 
West;  Academic  Officer;  Allen  Davis;  Faculty  Resi- 
dents: Luther  Allen  (Political  Science),  Eric  M.  Beek- 
man  (German  Languages  and  Literatures),  and  Ian 
Thomas  (Engineering). 

Orchard  Hill  Residential  College  is  a  unit  of  four  resi- 
dence halls  offering  distinctive  educational  and  cul- 
tural programs  for  students  seeking  an  alternative 
college  experience.  Orchard  Hill  offers  a  substantial 
number  of  S-credit  interdisciplinary  courses  each 
semester  and  an  increasing  percentage  of  these  satisfy 
University  core  requirements.  In  addition  to  3-credit 
courses,  the  Hill  offers  a  large  variety  of  student  ini- 
tiated colloquia,  sponsored  by  faculty  members  and 
supported  by  the  Academic  Affairs  Office. 

Central  to  the  Spring  '74  semester's  activity  was  a 
pair  of  developmental  seminars,  designed  to  have  sub- 
stantial effect  of  future  Orchard  Hill  programming.  The 
first  of  these,  "Planning  an  Educational  Community," 
was  a  forum  in  which  the  Director's  basic  program 


ideas  were  received  and  criticized,  others  generated, 
and  the  result  fused  and  fed  out  for  wider  consultation 
—  the  subject  matter  being  a  whole  curriculum.  The 
other  seminar,  "Making  a  Life  and  Making  a  Living," 
offered  by  the  Area  Director,  was  devoted  to  the  articu- 
lation of  student  needs  and  concerns  {life  planning,  ca- 
reer decisions,  and  the  individual's  own  program  of 
education).  Extending  out  from  and  into  this  core  were 
substantive  courses,  grouped  in  clusters  reflecting 
major  areas  of  social  and  personal  concern  to  which  we 
believe  any  responsible  undergraduate  program  ought 
to  address  itself:  Citizenship  and  Social  Change; 
Society  and  the  Arts;  Racial  Consciousness  and  the 
Third  World;  Science  Technology  and  Society;  Women 
and  Society;  Society  and  the  Outcast;  Education  and 
Community. 

In  his  introductory  remarks  to  the  Spring  '74  bro- 
chure, New  Opportunities,  Director  Michael  Wolff 
describes  the  perceptions  underlying  the  Hill  program: 
"...  Education  ought  somehow  to  provide  an  effective 
preparation  for  living  in  cities  (or  wherever  you  might 
find  yourselfj  ...  At  a  time  when  traditional  adult  val- 
ues and  role  models  are  being  increasingly  eroded,  edu- 
cation as  an  initiation  to  membership  in  a  community 
has  inevitably  lost  its  bearings.  But  people  still  have  to 
function  in  society,  and  they  have  to  function  in  the 
vastly  more  complex  and  rapidly  changing  societies 
that  are  typical  of  the  modern  world.  They  constantly 
risk  being  victims  of  forces  beyond  their  comprehen- 
sion. Can  they  instead  be  effective  members  of  com- 
munities .  .  .  can  we  prepare  ourselves  for  that 
possibility  and  generate  values  and  models  appropriate 
to  our  present  and  future?  For  instance,  responsible  cit- 
izenship may  no  longer  be  a  matter  only  of  following 
rules  but  also  of  positively  challenging  the  community 
.  .  .  There  are  those  in  the  University  who  consider  our 
position  at  the  edge  of  the  campus  as  appropriately 
symbolic  —  a  fringe  activity  and  therefore  peripheral.  I 
accept  this  symbolism  in  a  different  light:  the  edge  of 
campus  happens  to  be  closer  than  the  center  to  the  real 
community  outside.  We  should  use  this  advantage  to 
help  the  University  achieve  a  more  effective  relation- 
ship with  the  larger  society." 

For  more  information  about  the  program,  inquire  at 
103  Eugene  Field  House,  Orchard  Hill. 

Global  Survival  Freshman  Year  Program 

The  Global  Survival  Freshman  Year  Program  is  multi- 
disciplinary  and  problem  centered,  focusing  on  five 
major  areas  of  concern:  war,  peace  and  world  order; 
cross-cultural  communication  and  conflict;  environ- 
mental deterioration  and  economic  development;  popu- 
lation; and  resources.  The  faculty  is  drawn  from 
various  departments  on  campus  and  works  closely  with 
students  in  courses,  field  experiences  and  independent 
study.  Participants  take  a  combination  of  University 
and  Global  Survival  courses  for  a  total  of  15  credit 
hours  per  semester.  Features  of  the  program  include 
identification  with  a  small  number  of  freshmen;  close 
relationship  with  faculty;  an  opportunity  to  explore 
issues  of  spaceship  earth  in  an  integrated  format  and  a 
living  situation  where  individuality  is  respected  yet 
others  are  close  for  help  and  support. 

Student  Volunteer  Services 

Student  Volunteer  Services  is  a  student  initiated  and 
administrated  program  offering  support  to  local  com- 
munity development  and  problem  solving  agencies. 
Placement  is  available  in  more  than  100  agencies  such 


as  correctional  instilulions,  child  caro  programs,  alco- 
holic and  drug  rehabilitation  programs,  nursing  homes, 
community  aid  programs,  and  those  dealing  with  delin- 
quency and  alternative  education.  SVS  also  offers  six 
colloquia  dealing  with  health  care,  education,  poverty 
programs,  racism,  tutoring  and  volunteering:  one  3- 
credit  course  and  five  work  collectives.  Through  these 
efforts,  students  are  presented  with  possible  alterna- 
lives  to  present  systems  and  can  begin  to  develop  their 
own  roles  in  bringing  about  non-violent  social  change. 


DIRECTORY  OF  COURSES 


THIS  DIRECTORY  lists  offerings  available 
in  each  college,  school,  division,  and 
department.  Students  should  consult  the 
index  for  the  general  fields  under  which 
specific  courses  may  be  found. 

SUMMARY   OF  THE  COURSE   NUMBER- 
INC  SYSTEM 

000-099  Non-credit  courses  with  no 
quality-point  value  toward  graduation 
(such  as  courses  needed  to  make  up 
entrance  deficiencies). 

100-199   Undergraduate  credit  only: 
freshman-sophomore  level. 

200-399   Undergraduate  credit  only: 
junior-senior  level. 

400-499   Professional  courses  open  to 
students  having  the  bachelor's  degree. 

500-699   Courses  available  for  graduate 
credit. 

700-999   Graduate  level  courses. 

Under  normal  circumstances,  under- 
graduate students  will  be  concerned  only 
with  courses  numbered  below  400. 
Students  interested  in  the  University's 
program  of  graduate  studies  should  con- 
sult the  Graduate  School  BuJJetin. 

The  following  numbers  are  assigned  to 
special  courses  and  academic  activities: 

190,  290,  390  New  undergraduate 
courses  being  taught  on  experimental 
basis  —  not  listed  in  catalog. 

386-386  Special  Problems, 
Undergraduate. 

391-397  Seminars,  Undergraduate. 

398-399  Departmental  Honors. 

700  Special  Problems, 
Graduate. 

800  Master's  Thesis. 

900  Doctoral  Dissertation. 

Roman  numerals  indicate  the  semester(s) 
in  which  a  course  is  given. 

Capital  letters  appearing  in  parentheses 
after  course  titles  designate  various 
categories  of  courses  required  for  gradu- 
ation. See  the  first  section  of  this  book  for 
a  full  explanation  of  graduation  require- 
ments. 

NOTE:  All  regular  semester  courses  meet 
for  three  class  hours  each  week  unless 
otherwise  indicated;  all  courses  carry 
three  credits  unless  otherwise  indicated. 
Courses  carry  no  prerequisites  unless 
specified. 


COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND 
SCIENCES 

Dean  Alfange,  Jr.,  Dean,  Faculty  of  Social 
and  Behavioral  Sciences;  Jeremiah  M. 
Allen,  Dean,  Faculty  of  Humanities  and 
Pine  Arts;  Mac  V.  Edds,  Jr.,  Dean,  Faculty 
of  Natural  Sciences  and  Mathematics;  Don- 
ald C.  Freeman,  Associate  Dean,  Faculty  of 


Humanities  and  Fine  Arts;  James  W.  Shaw, 
Associate  Dean,  College  of  Aits  and 
Sciences;  Stephen  I.  Allen,  Julia  A.  Fata, 
George  T.  Sulzner,  and  James  L.  Wozniak, 
Assistant  Deans,  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  consists 
of  three  Faculties  with  a  common  curricu- 
lum. Departments  and  programs  within 
each  Faculty  are  as  follows: 

Humanities  and  Fine  Arts —  Afro-Amer- 
ican Studies,  Art,  Classics,  Comparative 
Literature,  English,  French  and  Italian,  Ger- 
manic Languages.  Hispanic  Languages,  His- 
tory. Linguistics,  Music,  Philosophy,  Slavic 
Languages,  and  Theatre. 

Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences  — 
Anthropology.  Asian  Studies,  Communica- 
tion Studies,  Economics,  Political  Science, 
Psychology  and  Sociology. 

Natural  Sciences  and  Mathematics  — 
Biochemistry,  Botany,  Chemistry,  Computer 
and  Information  Sciences.  Geology  and 
Geography.  Mathematics  and  Statistics. 
Microbiology,  Physics  and  Astronomy,  and 
Zoology. 

The  College  has  programs  of  study  lead- 
ing to  four  bachelor's  degrees:  Bachelor  of 
Arts.  Bachelor  of  Science,  Bachelor  of  Fine 
Arts,  and  Bachelor  of  Music.  All  depart- 
ments (except  Linguistics)  offer  a  program 
leading  to  the  B.A.  degree.  In  addition  to 
the  customary  departmental  majors,  inter- 
disciplinary majors  are  provided  in  Classics 
and  Philosophy,  Journalistic  Studies,  Judaic 
Studies,  Linguistics  and  Philosophy,  Math- 
ematics and  Philosophy,  Near  Eastern  Stud- 
ies, Pre-dental,  Pre-medical  and  Pre- 
veterinary  Studies,  Western  European  Area 
Studies  and  Soviet  and  East  European 
Studies.  Certificate  Programs  are  available 
in  Asian  Studies  and  Latin  American  Stud- 
ies, which  do  not  constitute  majors,  but  are 
offered  for  students  with  particular  interest 
in  these  areas.  The  B.S.  degree  may  be 
earned  only  if  the  major  is  in  computer  and 
information  sciences,  mathematics,  natural 
science,  or  psychology.  The  B.F.A.  pro- 
grams have  a  strong  emphasis  in  art  and  the 
B.  Mus.  programs  reflect  an  emphasis  in 
music.  All  degree  programs  combine  a  basic 
proficiency  or  experience  in  communication 
skills  and  a  study  in  depth  in  one  area  with 
supporting  study  in  the  other  two  of  the 
three  main  divisions  of  learning  repre- 
sented by  the  three  Faculties. 

Courses  appropriate  to  the  communica- 
tive skills  and  distribution  requirements  in 
the  three  areas  are  noted  in  University  Bul- 
letins by  the  respective  codes  (B),  (C),  (D), 
and  (E). 

A  program  of  study  which  conforms  with 
the  following  eight  provisions  qualifies  the 
student  who  completes  it  for  the  appro- 
priate degree.  Advanced  placement  and 
transfer  credits  may  be  applied  toward  any 
or  all  of  these  qualifications,  but  at  least 
half  of  the  major  program  must  be  com- 
pleted in  residence. 

1.  At  least  120  credits  (Core  Require- 
ment A). 

2.  Rhetoric  (Core  B):  Two  "B"  courses 
required,  one  of  which  must  be  either 
Rhetoric  100  or  110. 


3.  Foreign  Language:  For  the  B.A.  and 
B.S.  degrees  only,  a  basic  proficiency  or 
experience  with  foreign  language  must  be 
demonstrated  by  (a)  completion  of  a  foreign 
language  course  at  the  140  level,  (b)  satis- 
factory performance  on  an  achievement  or 
placement  test,  (c)  four  high  school  units  in 
one  foreign  language  or  three  units  in  one 
and  two  units  in  another  foreign  language, 
(d)  a  year  in  a  high  school  in  which  English 
is  not  the  basic  language,  (e)  substitution  of 
language-related  study,  if  there  is  clearly 
demonstrated  difficulty  in  language  study, 
which  has  been  approved  by  the  Foreign 
Language  Board.  Note:  110,  120,  130  levels 
may  be  taken  pass/fail. 

4.  Humanities  and  Fine  Arts  (Core  C): 
Four  "G"  courses  for  B.A.;  three  "C" 
courses  for  B.S.,  B.F.A.,  B.  Mus.  (140-level 
"C"  language  courses  may  be  used  if  lan- 
guage requirement  is  otherwise  satisfied). 

5.  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences  (Core 
D):  Four  courses,  three  of  which  must  be 
"D",  for  the  B.A.;  three  "D"  courses  for 
B.S.,B.F.A.,and  B.  Mus. 

6.  Natural  Sciences  and/or  Mathematics 
(Core  E):  Four  "E"  courses  for  B.A.,  B.S.; 
three  "E"  courses  for  B.F.A.  and  B.  Mus. 

7.  For  a  B.S.  degree,  the  major  must  be 
computer  science,  natural  science,  mathe- 
matics, or  psychology  and. a  minimum  of  60 
credits  must  be  earned  in  these  disciplines. 

8.  An  approved  major  program  must  be 
completed. 

Full-time  students  with  majors  in  the 
College  are  eligible  to  use  a  pass/fail  option 
in  one  course  each  semester  and  in  those 
summer  sessions  in  which  they  enroll  for  at 
least  9  credits.  University  regulations 
restrict  exercise  of  the  option  to  a  maximum 
of  five  courses  completed  in  satisfaction  of 
University  core  requirements,  but  the  Col- 
lege permits  its  use  in  those  courses  pre- 
sented in  satisfaction  of  its  additional 
requirements.  Exercise  of  the  option  in 
courses  required  for  a  student's  major  is 
subject  to  permission  of  the  Department. 


College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  Courses 

CAS  100.     Preparation  for  Foreign  Lan- 
guage Study 

CAS  101.     Study  Skills  Credit,  2. 

CAS  102.     Freshman  Seminar  (Natural 
Sciences) 

CAS  103.     Freshman  Seminar  (Social 
Sciences) 

CAS  104.     Freshman  Seminar  (Humani- 
ties) 

CAS  110.     Mathematics  in  Spanish 

Credit,  2. 
CAS  111.     Concepts  of  Basic  Mathematics 
CAS  298,  299.     Special  Topics*  Credit,  1-3. 
Humanities  and  Fine  Arts  courses: 
H&FA  298,  299.     Special  Topics* 

Credit,  1-3. 


Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences  coursos: 

S&BS  298.  299.  Special  Topics' 

Credit.  1-3. 

^.vBSSOO.  Social  Prubloms  and  Commu- 
nity Service  I  (fall  semester)    Credit,  6. 

S&BS  301.  Social  Problems  and  Commu- 
nity Sen'ice  II  (spring  semester) 

Credit.  6. 

S&BS  302.  Social  Problems  and  Commu- 
nity Service  III  (summer  session) 

S&BS  391.  Problems  in  Social  &  Behav- 
ioral Sciences  (ACTION  program) 
(fall  semester)  Credit.  12. 

S&BS  392.  Problems  in  Social  &  Behav- 
ioral Sciences  (ACTION  Program) 
(spring  semester)  Credit,  12. 

S&BS  393.  Problems  in  Social  &  Behav- 
ioral Sciences  (ACTION  Program) 
(summer  session)  Credit.  6. 

.Valural  Sciences  and  Mathematics  courses: 

NS&M  298.  299.  Special  Topics" 

Credit.  1-3. 

'Seminars,  experimental  courses,  special 
laboratory  e.xperience  and/or  directed  indi- 
vidual investigation  by  students  in  their 
sophomore  and  junior  years,  with  courses 
in  the  speciPic  areas  of  Humanities.  Social 
Sciences,  and  Natural  Sciences.  Prerequi- 
site: approval  of  the  appropriate  Dean,  fol- 
lowing consultation  with  the  (Allege 
Curriculum  Commillee  or  a  subtommitlee 
thereof 

W.  E.  B.  DuBois  Department  of 
Afro-American  Studies 

Chairman  of  Deparlmt-nl:  .Associate  Profes- 
sor )ohn  H.  Bracey.  )r.:  Associate  Chair- 
man: Assistant  Professor  Chester  Davis:  Pro- 
fessors |.  Cole,  Harrison.  Roach;  Asso- 
ciate Professors  R.  Cole.  Lynch.  Shepp. 
Stevens,  Thelwell:  Assistant  Professors 
Afesi,  Richards:  Instructors  Austin,  Miles, 
Ramos,  Smith,  Terry:  Visiting  Profes- 
sors Achebe,  Kaplan:  Visiting  Lecturer 
Lester. 

A  major  in  Afro- American  Studies  is 
offered.  Specific  requirements  may  be 
obtained  by  contacting  Associate  Chairman 
Davis. 

101.     INTRODUCTION  TO  BLACK 

STUDIES  (D) 
An  introduction  to  a  range  of  disciplines  in 
histor>',  social  sciences,  and  the  humanities 
unthin  a  broad  sweep  of  the  Black  experi- 
ence and  guidance  in  the  skills  required  for 
in-depth  analysis  of  questions  and  prob- 
lems relating  to  Black  people. 

110.  120.     ELEMENTARY  SWAHILI 
Essentials  of  Swahili  grammar  and  basic 
vocabularj'.  Elementarv'  syntax  and  phonol- 
ogy. Genetic  relationships  between  Swahili 
and  other  Bantu  languages.  Practice  in 
reading  and  speaking  Swahili.  3  class 
hours.  1  laboratory'  hour. 

111.  SURVEY  OF  AFRICAN  ART  (C) 
The  literature  on  African  art  and  an  anal- 
ysis of  both  the  theoretical  basis  for  its 


study  and  of  the  distinguishing  characteris- 
tics of  its  major  traditions.  An  historical 
survey  of  Black  art  from  prehistoric  times 
(5000  B.C.)  to  the  European  arrival.  The 
nco-traditional  art  and  the  tourist  trade. 

112.     INTRODUCTION  TO  CLAY  & 

PLASTER 
Basic  techniques  and  conceptualizations  in 
traditional  African  and  Afro-American 
sculptural  forms,  e.g.  masks,  icons,  busts. 
Relation  of  clay,  plaster  and  plastics  to 
metal  sculpture. 

130(1),  HO  (II).     INTERMEDIATE 

SWAHILI  (C) 
For  students  who  have  completed  Afro-Am 
110.  120.  More  advanced  study  of  grammar 
and  idiom.  Emphasizes  conversation  and 
reading  in  cultural  and  literary  texts. 

131.  AFRICAN  HISTORY  (C) 

The  history  of  Africa  including  its  natural 
environment,  the  development  and  basic 
characteristics  of  African  culture,  the  major 
African  civilization  from  300  A.D.  to  Euro- 
pean penetration,  the  slave  trade  and  its 
impact  on  African  and  European  cultures, 
the  use  of  colonialism,  the  emergence  of 
independent  African  states. 

132.  AFRO-AMERICAN  HISTORY: 
SLAVERY  TO  CIVIL  WAR  (C) 

Sur\'ey  of  West  African  origins  prior  to  the 
slave  trade.  The  development,  organization, 
practice,  and  consequence  of  slavery,  and 
an  historical  survey  of  the  American  scene 
covering  ten  phases:  beginning  with  the 
Revolutionary  Era  and  the  paradox  of  slav- 
ery amidst  the  struggle  for  American  politi- 
cal freedom. 

133.  AFRO-AMERICAN  HISTORY:  CIVIL 
WAR  TO  PRESENT  (C) 

Major  issues  and  actions  during  the  Civil 
War  and  Reconstruction  to  the  politics  of 
accommodation  in  the  early  20th  century  to 
the  rise  of  Black  Power. 

135.     AFRICAN  HISTORY: 

COLONIALISM  TO  THE  RISE  OF 
INDEPENDENT  AFRICAN  STATES 
(C) 
A  continuation  of  Afro- Am  131.  Surveys  the 
histor>'  of  selected  African  cultures  and 
societies  in  Africa  from  the  development 
of  European  colonialism  to  the  rise  of 
independent  African  states. 

151.  AFRO-AMERICAN  LITERATURE 
AND  ITS  CULTURAL  ROOTS  (C) 

The  relevant  forms  of  Black  cultural  expres- 
sion contributing  to  the  shape  and  character 
of  contemporary  Black  Culture;  the  literary 
application  of  these  in  traditional  Black 
uTiters.  In  four  parts:  (1)  West  African  cul- 
tural patterns  and  the  Black  past;  (2)  the 
transition  —  slaverj',  the  culture  of  sur- 
vival; (3)  the  culture  through  the  literature; 
and  (4)  Black  perceptions  vs.  white  percep- 
tions. 

152.  BLACK  RHETORIC  (B) 

Begins  with  the  social  and  psychological 
implications  of  the  adoption  of  English  as  a 


complotoly  alien  language.  Traces  develop- 
ment of  the  dialect,  forms  of  expression 
necessitated  by  conditions  of  slavery;  use  of 
the  Bible  as  a  model  for  Hluck  rhetoric: 
development  of  the  sermon;  evolution  of  tho 
language  of  Black  politics;  and  the  use  of 
satire  as  a  means  of  communication. 

155.     REVOLUTIONARY  CONCEPTS  IN 

AFRO-AMERICAN  MUSIC  I  (C) 
An  introduction  to  the  history  of  Black 
music  from  its  African  origins  to  the  end  of 
tho  19th  century.  Discusses  styles,  charac- 
teristics, and  instrumentation  in  early  Afri- 
can music  and  moves  to  development  of 
New  World  forms  from  early  religious 
expression  to  the  beginning  of  the  blues. 
First  in  a  two  .semester  sequence;  may  be 
taken  independently. 

15(i.     REVOLUTIONARY  CONCEPTS  IN 

AFRO-AMERICAN  MUSIC  II 
African-American  music  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  20th  century  to  the  present. 
Development  of  blues  forms  through  jazz, 
swing,  bebop,  etc.  Special  attention  to  Louis 
Armstrong,  Duke  Ellington,  Charles  Parker 
and  other  leading  figures  in  Black  Ameri- 
can music.  Second  in  a  two  semester  se- 
quence: may  be  taken  independently. 

161.     INTRODUCTION  TO  POLITICAL 
SCIENCE—  20TH  CENTURY  (D) 
The  role  of  Black  Americans  in  political 
theory  and  movements  in  the  United  States. 
Traces  the  development  of  Black  political 
thought  and  organization  up  through  the 
20th  century,  beginning  with  DuBois  and 
including  such  movements  as  the  Niagra 
and  Garvey  movements  and  Islamic  Nation- 
alism. The  development  of  political  institu- 
tions within  the  Black  Community.  Or- 
ganizations of  wide  ranging  political  phi- 
losophies, from  the  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People  to 
the  Urban  League  and  the  Black  Panthers. 

210.  ART  AND  POLITICS  (C) 
Contemporary  Black  art  and  its  relationship 
to  the  dynamic  aspects  of  the  political 
struggle.  Music,  poetry,  dance,  painting, 
sculpture,  theater,  and  literature,  as  they 
reflect  a  creative  responsibility  for  creating 
new  images,  new  forms,  and  new  values. 

211.  AFRO-AMERICAN  TEXTILE 
DESIGN  AND  FABRIC  PRINTING 

The  principle  of  design  in  the  production  of 
hand-printed  textiles,  using  motifs  that 
reflect  the  Afro-American  experience. 

212.  SCULPTURE:  WELDED 
SHEETMETAL 

A  basic  and  practical  introduction  to  aes- 
thetic and  conceptual  problems  of  Black 
sculpture.  The  theories  on  African  art  in 
relation  to  the  Afro-American  artist.  The 
student  is  encouraged  to  find  his  or  her  own 
form  of  expression. 

213.  AFRO-AMERICAN  ART  HISTORY 
(C) 

An  investigation  of  visual  expression  in  the 
Black  diaspora  (United  States.  Caribbean, 
and  Latin  America)  from  the  early  slave  era 


and  early  Black  masters  to  the  present.  The 
era  of  slave  art,  the  Colonial  period,  the 
Black  Renaissance,  and  developments  in 
Black  art  since  the  1930s. 

214.  THE  EVOLUTION  OF  VOCAL  AND 
INSTRUMENTAL  AFRICAN- 
AMERICAN  MUSIC  (C) 

Development  of  form  and  style  in  the  vocal 
and  instrumental  music  of  the  African- 
American,  from  the  African  roots  to  con- 
temporary times.  Class  includes  experimen- 
tal vocal/instrumental  ensembles. 

215.  AFRO-AMERICAN  DANCE 
THEATER  WORKSHOP  I 

African  and  Afro-American  dance  within 
the  workshop  format:  working  methods  and 
dance  skills,  lectures  and  demonstrations 
using  films,  videotapes,  and  slides:  and  the 
study  of  reference  materials.  Essentially  for 
beginners:  first  in  a  two-semester  sequence. 

216.  AFRO-AMERICAN  DANCE 
THEATER  WORKSHOP  II 

A  continuation  of  Afro-Am  215.  Prerequi- 
site: Afro- Am  215. 

217.  CONTEMPORARY  BLACK  IMAGE 
MAKING  (C) 

The  role  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  other 
plastic  arts  in  the  creation  and  transmission 
of  cultural  values  in  the  Black  diaspora 
(i.e.,  Africa,  the  Caribbean,  and  the  United 
States).  Also,  studio  work  in  various  media 
to  create  new  Black  images. 

218.  BLACK  MUSIC  AND  THE  THEATRE 
Workshop  in  composing,  arranging  and  per- 
forming music  for  Black  theatre.  Involves 
work  with  faculty  members  in  theatre  in 
creating  a  musical  score  for  a  play.  Skill  in 
reading  music  desirable  but  not  required. 

221.  CULTURES  OF  WEST  AFRICA  (D) 
A  survey  of  the  social,  political,  economic, 
and  religious  patterns  of  the  traditional  cul- 
tures of  West  Africa.  The  problems  of  con- 
tinuity and  change  vrithin  these  societies 
and  their  consequences. 

222.  THE  BLACK  CHURCH  IN  AMERICA 
(C) 

The  church  as  a  continuing  and  powerful 
institution  among  Black  Americans.  The 
role  of  the  church  during  different  periods 
of  history;  functional  interpretation  of  reli- 
gion among  Afro-Americans,  and  analysis 
of  various  types  of  Black  churches. 

223.  AFRO-AMERICAN  PEOPLE  (D) 

An  analysis  of  the  sub-culture  of  Black  peo- 
ple in  the  United  States.  Definitions  of 
Black  culture,  retention  of  Africanisms,  lan- 
guage in  relation  to  culture,  the  arts,  the 
position  of  religion  and  the  Black  church, 
political  movements  and  economic  institu- 
tions as  regards  to  Black  culture. 

224.  ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS  OF  BLACK 
PEOPLE 

Certain  critical  areas  in  the  economic  prog- 
ress of  the  Black  Community;  an  historical 
analysis  providing  a  broad  framework  for 
understanding  of  current  problems. 


226.     DOUBLE  JEOPARDY: 

AUTOBIOGRAPHIES  AND 
BIOGRAPHIES  OF  BLACK 
WOMEN  (C) 
The  role  of  the  Black  woman  in  her  com- 
munity, and  her  struggle  against  oppression 
and  racism  in  the  larger  society. 

231.  life  and  writings  of  w.e.b. 
Dubois 

The  life  and  works  of  W.E.B.  DuBois, 
"Father  of  Pan-Africanism,"  and  his  influ- 
ence on  the  political  thought  of  Black 
Americans. 

232.  HISTORY  OF  BLACK 
NATIONALISM 

Black  Nationalism  from  the  Nationalist 
Movement  of  the  1870s  to  the  present. 

233.  AFRO-AMERICAN  SLAVERY 
Examines  several  important  questions  con- 
cerning slavery  in  the  United  States  with 
some  comparisons  with  slavery  in  Latin 
America.  Identifies  some  important  ideo- 
logical forces  which  helped  determine  the 
character  of  the  literature  on  the  subject. 
Prerequisites,  History  150-151,  Afro-Am 
131-132,  or  permission  of  instructor. 

234.  THE  HARLEM  RENAISSANCE  (C) 
Discussion  of  the  Black  literary  and  artistic 
movement  of  the  late  19th  and  early  20th 
centuries  and  the  coming  together  of  Black 
intellectuals  around  the  idea  of  Blackness 
in  the  Harlem  of  the  1920s.  Examination  of 
the  writings  of  Langston  Hughes,  Claude 
McKay,  W.E.B.  DuBois,  and  others. 

235.  BLACK  SOCIOLOGICAL  THOUGHT 
(D) 

The  classic  works  written  by  Black  sociolo- 
gists such  as  DuBois,  Frazier,  Charles  John- 
son, Allison  Davis,  Drake  and  Clayton,  and 
Oliver  C.  Cox.  Emphasis  on  the  various 
viewpoints,  underlying  assumptions,  place 
in  the  American  sociological  tradition,  and 
theoretical  contribution  to  an  understand- 
ing of  the  Black  Experience.  Prerequisite: 
Soc  101. 

251.  BLACK  DRAMA  (C) 

An  investigation  of  the  aesthetic  and  criti- 
cal problems  of  Black  Drama,  involving  a 
close  study  of  representative  plays.  The 
nature  of  the  problem  is  whether  white  crit- 
ics' judgements  have  not  been  too  superfi- 
cial and  too  motivated  by  a  desire  for  the 
"primitive"  and  "simple"  to  allow  that  a 
Black  writer  could  deal  with  universally 
human  themes.  The  trends  in  current  Black 
Theatre  and  a  cursory  look  at  contemporary 
street  theatre. 

252.  BLACK  IMAGES  IN  WHITE 
AMERICAN  WRITING  (C) 

A  critical  survey  of  white  attitudes  toward 
Blacks  as  reflected  in  the  national  literature 
from  colonial  times  to  the  present. 

253.  PRE-CIVIL  WAR  BLACK  WRITINGS 
(C) 

Three  novels,  a  play^  significant  poetry, 
autobiographies,  appeals  and  defenses  sug- 
gest the  variety  and  range  of  Black  expres- 


sions and  attitudes  toward  their  cultural 
and  social  position  as  New  World  Africans 
between  1776  and  1866. 

254.  CONTEMPORARY  AFRICAN 
NOVEL  (C) 

Oral  foundations  of  West  African  literature 
and  the  study  of  representative  contempo- 
rary novelists  of  both  English  and  French 
West  Africa.  (Chinua  Achebe,  Amos  Tutu- 
ola,  Camara  Laye,  and  others). 

255.  BLACK  THEATRE  IN  THE  AFRICAN 
CONTINUUM  (C) 

An  exploration  into  African  philosophy  and 
religion  as  the  index  which  best  defines  the 
aesthetic  logic  of  African-American  drama. 
Examines  traditional  African  cultural  val- 
ues and  practices  within  that  context  and 
identifies  their  relation  to  the  development 
of  formal  and  informal  dramatic  expression 
as  a  part  of  the  African-American  cultural 
experience. 

256.  PRACTICUM  IN  PRISON 
EDUCATION 

Organized  into  interdisciplinary  teams,  stu- 
dents work  with  inmates  in  a  Massachu- 
setts correctional  institution  as  resources 
persons  and  tutors  in  Black  literature,  his- 
tory and  culture.  Students  practice  different 
instructional  techniques  and  gain  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  educational  problems  and 
possibilities  within  the  penal  system.  Pre- 
requisites: upper-class  standing  and  per- 
mission of  instructor.  Credit,  6. 

261.     REVOLUTION  IN  THE  THIRD 

WORLD  (D) 
The  nature  of  revolution  in  the  Third 
World:  emphasis  on  the  struggles  for 
national  liberation  and  economic  indepen- 
dence. The  phenomena  of  colonialism,  neo- 
colonialism, and  military  take-over.  These 
topics  approached  using  theory  and  case 
studies  of  revolutions  in  Algeria,  Cuba, 
China,  Viet  Nam  and  Guinea-Bissau. 


262.     WRITINGS  OF  FRANTZ  FANON  (D) 
Fanon's  analysis  of  the  function  of  violence 
within  the  general  framework  of  political 
action;  his  search  for  identity  and  his  redef- 
inition of  the  concepts  of  negritude;  his 
participation  in  the  Nigerian  Revolution 
and  his  indictment  of  the  European  Liberal 
Left,  and  his  theory  on  the  phenomenon  of 
decolonization,  the  one-party  system,  and 
his  definition  of  the  Third  World  as  a  new 
internationale. 


263.     PAN-AFRICANISM  AND  THE 

THIRD  WORLD 
A  survey  primarily  of  the  history  of  Pan- 
Africanism  through  its  roots  in  the  West 
Indies  to  its  manifestations  in  England,  the 
United  States,  and  the  Conferences  of  1954. 
Also  examines  the  politics  of  the  "non- 
aligned"  or  neutralist  countries  under  the 
leadership  of  such  statesmen  as  Nehru, 
Tito,  and  Nasser,  ending  with  an  examina- 
tion of  the  politics  of  the  Third  World 
Nation  States. 


264.  FOUNDATION  OF  BLACK 
EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (C) 

A  (jritical  examination  of  Iho  political  oto- 
nomic  and  social  forces  ivhich  have  shapt^d 
the  course  of  education  for  Black  people  in 
the  United  States  from  the  reconstruction 
period  to  the  present. 

265.  SEMINAR  IN  BLACK  CULTURE 
An  exploration  of  siniilarities  and  differ- 
ences in  the  culture  of  Black  folks  in  West 
Africa,  the  Caribbean  and  the  United 
States.  Following  background  lectures  on 
African  and  Afro-American  anthropology, 
each  student  makes  a  presentation  based  on 
comparative  research  on  a  selected  aspect 
of  Black  culture.  Prerequisites:  Afro- Am 
221  and  223  or  permission  of  instructor. 

330.  RESEARCH  IN  AFRO-AMERICAN 
HISTORY  (C) 

An  introduction  to  historical  research 
through  use  of  primary  sources,  bibliogra- 
phies, and  other  reference  tools,  including 
local  sources,  oral  and  written.  Prerequi- 
sites: Afro- Am  132  and  133,  junior-senior 
standing. 

331.  READINGS  IN  AFRO-AMERICAN 
HISTORY 

Selected  topics  in  Black  social  and  political 
history,  e.g..  slavery,  reconstruction,  free 
blacks,  protest  movements,  etc.  E.\tensive 
reading  in  the  secondary  literature  to  famil- 
iarize the  student  with  problems  of  histori- 
cal analysis  and  interpretation.  Prerequi- 
sites: Afro-Am  132  and  133.  junior-senior 
standing. 

363.364.     PAN-AFRICANISM 

(STRUGGLES  FOR  LIBERATION 
AND  INDEPENDENCE) 
Offered  for  two  semesters  (one  year).  Anal- 
yses the  realities  of  the  liberation  struggle 
of  African  peoples.  An  in-depth  examination 
of  the  wTiting  of  Pan-Africanisis  and  a  criti- 
cal analysis  of  the  revolutionary  thrust 
toward  independence  and  the  unification  of 
the  African  continent. 

385.  386.     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 

391.  392.     SEMINAR 

393.     CLASS  AND  COLOR  LMPERATIVES 

(D) 
A  socio-political  analysis  of  class  structure 
in  the  Black  world,  with  emphasis  on  class 
attitudes  and  aspirations  in  the  colonial 
social  order  and  the  impact  on  the  emer- 
gence of  revolutionary  struggles  and  inde- 
pendence. Analysis  includes  Latin 
America,  the  Caribbean.  North  America, 
and  the  .\frican  continent. 


Anthropology 

Chairman  of  Department:  Professor  Eraser 
\L  Fraser.  Jr.  Professors  Woodbury.  Hal- 
pem;  Associate  Professors  Armelagos.  Cole. 
Hudson.  Munn.  Pi-Sunyer.  Proulx.  Salz- 
mann.  Workmann;  Assistant  Professors 
Chandler.  Dincauze.  Faulkingham.  Forman. 
Fortier,  Haas,  Morbeck,  Wobst. 


Anthropology  majors  must  take  Anthropol- 
ogy lOi  and  one  other  of  the  following 
introductory  courses:  102.  103.  or  105.  They 
should  ul.su  select  at  least  one  course  from 
the  following  social  sciences:  Sociology. 
Economics.  Political  Science  and  Psychol- 
ogy. All  majors  must  elect  a  minimum  of  30 
credits  in  Anthropology,  with  at  least  21  of 
these  credits  chosen  from  courses  above  the 
lOU  level.  The  maximum  acceptable  credits 
in  Anthropology  is  45,  Under  special  cir- 
cumstances and  with  the  adviser's 
approval,  an  Anthropology  major  may  be 
allowed  to  substitute  as  part  of  this  require- 
ment non-duplicating  courses  in  Anthropol- 
ogy given  at  another  of  the  Five  College 
Q)operative  institutions. 

102  (I).  (II).     INTRODUCTION  TO 

ARCHAEOLOGY (D) 
The  history,  methods  and  theory  of  archae- 
ology, with  an  outline  of  the  main  charac- 
teristics of  the  prehistoric  record 
throughout  the  world.  2.  lecture  meetings.  1 
discussion  and/or  demonstration  section. 

103  (I).  (II).      INTRODL'CTION  TO 

PHYSICAL  ANTHROPOLOGY 
Human  evolution,  human  variation,  racial 
classifications,  racism,  and  modern  theories 
of  variation, 

104  (I).  (II),     INTRODUCTION  TO 

CULTURAL  ANTHROPOLOGY  (D) 
Social  and  cultural  anthropology  dealing 
with  variations  among  societies  in  technol- 
ogy and  economics,  social  and  political 
organization,  art,  religion,  and  ideology. 

105(1).     INTRODUCTION  TO 

LINGUISTIC  ANTHROPOLOGY 
Sur\-ey  of  the  role  and  contributions  of  lin- 
guistics in  anthropology.  Biological  founda- 
tions of  language:  the  process  of  com- 
munication: language  structure:  linguis- 
tic ontogeny,  phytogeny,  and  prehistory:  the 
principle  of  linguistic  relativity:  and  other 
topics. 

204(11).     THE  ORIGINS  OF  ANCIENT 

CIVILIZATIONS  (D) 
A  critical  analysis  of  the  archaeological 
data  and  theories  pertaining  to  the  origins 
and  rise  of  civilizations  in  the  Old  World 
and  the  New.  Prerequisite.  Anihro  102  rec- 
ommended. 

220(11).     RESEARCH  TECHNIQUES  IN 
PHYSICAL  ANTHROPOLOGY: 
SKELETAL  ANALYSIS 
Methods  for  excavating  and  analyzing 
human  skeletal  material  with  emphasis  on 
sexing  and  aging  techniques.  Problems  of 
growth  and  development  and  in  pathology. 
2  2-hour  labs. 

228(1).     IMAGES  OF  U.S.  INDIANS 
Some  of  the  ways  in  which  U.S.  Indians 
have  been  perceived  by  social  scientists, 
federal  and  other  officials,  "do-gooders" 
and  novelists,  from  the  18th  to  the  20th  cen- 
turies. Students  expected  to  read  exten- 
sively in  areas  of  their  personal  choice: 
books  to  be  selected  from  a  long  bibliogra- 
phy. No  prerequisites:  open  to  non-majors. 


234(1).     PRIMITIVE  ART 
A  survey  of  the  cultural  and  aesthetic 
aspects  of  the  visual  arts  of  primitive  socie- 
ties in  sub-Saharan  Africa,  Oceania,  and 
North  America.  Emphasis  on  the  function 
and  meaning  of  art  in  society. 

236(1).     ARCHEOLOGY  OF 

MESOAMERICA 
The  growth  of  civilization  in  Mexico  and 
Central  America  from  its  earliest  anteced- 
ents to  the  Spanish  Qmquest.  based  on 
archeological  research.  Prerequisite: 
Anihro  102  or  permission  of  instructor. 

238  (II).     CULTURE  AND  SOCIETY  IN 

MESOAMERICA 
The  Mesoamerican  culture  area  from  the 
Spanish  Conquest  to  the  present  day. 
Traces  the  evolution  of  contemporary 
Mesoamerican  cultures  and  examines  the 
nature  of  Mesoamerican  pluralism  and 
socio-cultural  integration. 

252  (II).     RURAL  AND  PEASANT 

SOCIETIES  (D) 
Rural  and  peasant  societies  from  the  stand- 
point of  their  population  and  institutions, 
their  emerging  needs,  and  their  relation  to 
mass  society.  Prerequisite.  Socio!  101  or 
Anthro  104. 

255  (I).      PRE-INDUSTRIAL 

TECHNOLOGY 
Analysis  of  selected  aspects  of  the  material 
culture  of  simpler  societies,  both  past  and 
present,  in  relation  to  social  and  economic 
aspects  of  culture.  Prerequisite,  Anthro  102 
or  104. 

260(11).     PEOPLES  OF  EUROPE: 

EASTERN  EUROPE  AND  THE 
U.S.S.R.  (D) 
A  survey  of  the  peoples  and  cultures  of 
Eastern  Europe:  emphasis  on  the  Slavic 
peoples  as  well  as  upon  those  cultures  tran- 
sitional between  Europe,  the  Middle  East 
and  Asia  from  their  prehistoric  origins  to 
the  period  of  their  modernization,  stressing 
the  role  of  peasantries  and  nomads  with 
their  changing  ecological  adaptations. 
Prerequisite.  Anihro  104. 

261  (11),     PEOPLES  OF  EUROPE:  THE 

WESTERN  MEDITERRANEAN  (D) 
A  survey  of  the  peoples  and  cultures  of 
Mediterranean  Western  Europe.  Emphasis 
on  the  historical  span  from  the  crystalliza- 
tion of  distinct  national  cultures  to  the 
present. 

263  (II).     URBAN  ANTHROPOLOGY 
Using  as  a  point  of  departure  the  current 
urban  condition,  the  origins  and  evolution 
of  cities  are  explored  in  a  cross-cultural 
framework.  Emphasis  on  the  nature  of 
rural-urban  relationships  and  how  these 
have  changed  over  time. 

265  (II).     PEOPLES  OF  EUROPE: 

CENTRAL  EUROPE  (D) 
Anthropologically  oriented  examination  of 
the  culture  of  Central  Europe,  with  particu- 
lar emphasis  on  Czech  culture:  geographic, 
historical  and  demographic  background; 
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survey  of  folk  culture  and  folklore;  lan- 
guages and  beginnings  of  literary  tradition: 
major  developments  in  this  century.  Prereq- 
uisite, permission  of  instructor. 

267  (I).     PEOPLES  OF  EUROPE:  ALPINE 

EUROPE 
Analysis  of  Alpine  cultures  from  prehistor- 
ic through  contemporary  times.  Cultural 
adaptation  to  environmental  variation  in 
mountainous  zones  and  the  interrelation- 
ship of  mountain  and  low-land  communi- 
ties. 

269  (I).     CULTURES  OF  AUSTRALIA 

AND  NEW  GUINEA  (D) 
The  ethnography  of  aboriginal  Australia 
and  New  Guinea  with  emphasis  on  the  par- 
ticular problems  of  theory  and  analysis  that 
have  concerned  anthropologists  studying 
these  areas.  Prerequisite,  Anthro  104. 

270  (II).     CARIBBEAN  CULTURES 

An  ethnographic  survey  of  the  societies  of 
the  Greater  and  Lesser  Antilles,  emphasiz- 
ing the  interaction  of  European  colonial  and 
African  cultures  both  historically  and  in 
respect  to  present  economic  and  political 
problems. 

315(11).     PRIMATE  ANATOMY 
Structure  and  phylogeny  of  primates  (pro- 
simian,  monkey  and  ape)  with  emphasis  on 
evolutionary  trends  leading  to  man.  Labora- 
tory work  provides  experience  in  dissec- 
tion. Prerequisites,  Anthro  103,  Zool  101  or 
equivalent.  2  class  hours  1  3-hour  labora- 
tory period. 

316  (I)  or  (II).     PRIMATE  EVOLUTION 
Survey  of  primate  evolution,  including  the 
evolutionary  history  of  the  prosimians, 
monkeys,  apes  and  man,  with  emphasis  on 
the  diversification  of  apes  and  the  origin  of 


317  (I)  or  (II).     PRIMATE  BEHAVIOR 
Emphasizes  the  adaptive  behavioral  com- 
plexes in  field  and  laboratory  studies  of  the 
four  living  grades  of  primates:  prosimians, 
monkeys,  apes  and  man.  Special  aggres- 
sion, etc.,  considered. 

320  (I).     ECONOMIC  ANTHROPOLOGY 
Surveys  the  patterns  of  production,  distri- 
bution and  consumption  in  traditional 
societies  as  well  as  the  social  and  political 
matrices  of  these  patterns.  Alternative  theo- 
retical approaches  to  selected  problems  in 
economic  anthropology. 

321  (I).     PREHISTORIC  CULTURAL 

ECOLOGY 
Analysis  of  cultural  ecological  approaches 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  prehistoric 
record.  Prerequisite,  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 

325  (I).     THE  ANALYSIS  OF  MATERIAL 
CULTURE  OF  THE  HISTORIC 
PERIOD 
The  methods  and  techniques  of  analysis  of 
temporal  and  spatial  distributions,  technol- 
ogy, and  spatial  interrelationships  of  sev- 
eral forms  of  material  culture.  Special 


attention  to  the  relationships  between 
material  and  non-material  culture.  Empha- 
sis on  historic  period  materials,  but  some 
prehistoric  data  is  included.  Recent  contri- 
butions of  ethnoarchaeologists. 

330  (I).     SOCIAL  ORGANIZATION  OF 

IMPERIALISM 
Analysis  of  the  varieties  of  social  relations 
between  industrial  societies  and  non-indus- 
trial areas  of  the  world.  Special  attention  to 
the  development  of  Western  imperialism  on 
Africa,  Asia  and  the  Western  Hemisphere 
and  to  the  patterns  of  resistance,  accommo- 
dation and  rebellion  that  have  developed  in 
response. 

333  (I).     KINSHIP  AND  SOCIAL 

ORGANIZATION 
Designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  basic 
conceptual  tools  and  problems  in  this  field. 
Principles  of  social  organization  such  as 
kinship,  descent,  ranking,  etc.,  examined 
with  reference  to  individual  societies  and 
general  theory. 

335  (II).     NATIVE  AMERICAN 

LANGUAGES 
A  survey  of  American  Indian  languages, 
primarily  north  of  Mexico,  Genetic  classifi- 
cations and  Sapir's  classification  based  on 
structural  resemblances  between  language 
families.  Type  of  linguistic  structure  and 
structural  restatements.  Comparative  work 
and  reconstructions.  Prerequisite,  Anthro 
105  or  permission  of  instructor. 

336  (II).     POLITICAL  ANTHROPOLOGY 

(D) 
Anthropological  approaches  to  the  study  of 
politics  in  representative  bands,  tribes,  and 
states.  Evaluation  of  several  analytic 
stances  through  reading  and  discussing 
relevant  political  anthropological  literature. 


338  (II).     ANTHROPOLOGY  OF  LAW 

AND  CONFLICT  (D) 
A  comparative  cross-cultural  analysis  of 
judicial  institutions,  socio-cultural  sources 
and  patterns  of  conflict  and  conflict  resolu- 
tions, and  the  social  functions  of  law  and  of 
legal  institutions. 

340  (I).     RELIGION  AND  RITUAL  (D) 
Classical  problems  in  the  anthropology  of 
religion  from  Durkheim  and  Tylor  to  Evans- 
Pritchard,  Levi-Strauss  and  Lloyd  Warner. 
Special  attention  to  the  analysis  of  ritual. 
Prerequisite,  Anthro  104  or  permission  of 
instructor. 


354  (II).     JUDAIC  AND  ETHNIC  GROUPS, 

A  CROSS-CULTURAL 

PERSPECTIVE 
An  ethnographic  survey  of  Judaic  ethnic 
groups,  mainly  since  the  18th  century.  Con- 
cerned mainly  with  groups,  in  Eastern 
Europe,  Israel,  North  America  and  to  a  les- 
ser extent  Western  Europe,  North  Africa 
and  Asia.  Stress  on  changing  patterns  of 
ethnic  identity  and  the  interaction  between 
religious  tradition  and  culture  change. 


360  (II).     LANGUAGE  IN  CULTURE  AND 

SOCIETY 
The  relationship  between  language  and  cul- 
ture and  between  language  varieties  and 
social  structure.  Prerequisite,  Anthro  105  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

362  (I).     ORAL  FOLKLORE  IN 

NONLITERATE  SOCIETIES 
Introduction  to  the  ethnography  of  oral 
folklore.  Topical  emphasis  on  the  analysis 
and  function  of  tales;  geographic  analysis  of 
Africa  and  North  America. 

363  (I).     LINGUISTIC  ANTHROPOLOGY: 

COMPARATIVE  DIMENSION 
The  methods  and  interpretations  of  com- 
parative linguistic  analysis  in  the  field  of 
anthropology.  Prerequisite,  Anthro  105  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

364  (II).     PROBLEMS  IN 

ANTHROPOLOGY  (D) 
Examination  of  selected  problems  in  physi- 
cal anthropology,  archaeology,  social  and 
cultural  anthropology.  Illustrative  material 
drawn  from  both  nonliterate  and  peasant 
societies.  Prerequisite,  Anthro  104  or  per- 
mission of  instructor. 

365  (I).  WORLD  ETHNOGRAPHY  (D) 
Selected  societies  of  Africa,  the  Americas, 
Asia  and  Oceania.  Problems  of  comparing 
societies,  especially  with  regard  to  their 
environmental  contexts  and  levels  of  pro- 
ductivity. Prerequisite,  Anthro  104  or  per- 
mission of  instructor. 

366  (II).     THE  INDIVIDUAL  AND 

SOCIETY  (D) 
Selected  approaches  to  the  interrelations 
of  individual  behavior  and  social  patterns, 
with  consideration  of  data  on  "Western" 
and  "non-Western"  societies.  Prerequisite, 
Anthro  104  or  permission  of  instructor. 

367  (II).     CULTURES  OF  AFRICA  (D). 

An  extensive  survey  of  the  cultures  of  Afri- 
ca, a  comparison  of  their  social,  political, 
religious,  and  economic  patterns,  and 
toward  consideration  of  the  evolution  and 
interrelationship  of  the  cultures  of  the 
area.  Prerequisite,  Anthro  104  or  per- 
mission of  instructor. 

368  (I).     OLD  WORLD  PREHISTORY  (D) 
A  survey  of  the  prehistoric  cultures  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  with  emphasis  on 
the  Paleolithic,  Neolithic  and  early  metal- 
using  periods.  Designed  to  give  an  under- 
standing of  the  significant  cultural  develop- 
ments in  the  Old  World  before  the 
emergence  of  historic  civilizations. 

369  (I).     NORTH  AMERICAN 

ARCHAEOLOGY  (D) 
An  intensive  survey  of  American  Indian 
prehistory  north  of  Mexico.  Emphasizes  the 
historical  development  processes  in 
selected  geographical  regions.  Prerequisite, 
Anthro  102. 

370  (II).     NORTH  AMERICAN  INDIANS 

(D) 
Indian  tribes  with  various  levels  of  techno- 
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logical  developmoni  and  social  complexity, 
from  areas  north  of  Mexico,  in  terms  ol 
their  envirunmeniul  context  and  the  impact 
of  nun-Indian  societies  on  their  cultures. 
Prerequisite.  Anthro  1(M. 

371  (11).     HUMAN  EVOLUTION 

The  mechanisms  of  evolutionary  change, 
the  fossil  and  archAoological  evidence  bear- 
ins  on  man's  evolution,  and  an  evaluation 
of  the  various  intcrprolations  of  the  evi- 
dence. Prerequisite.  Anthro  103. 

372  III)      HUMAN  VARIATION 
Description  and  analysis  of  qualitative  and 
quantitative  biological  variation  in  and 
between  human  populations.  Prerequisites, 
a  course  in  Genetics  (Zool  1-tS  or  2-tO)  and 
an  elementary  course  in  statistics.  Anthro. 
103.  371  recommended. 

-3  (I).    CULTURES  OF  SOUTHEAST 
ASIA  (D) 
An  introduction  to  the  history  and  ethnog- 
raphy of  the  native  cultures  of  Southeast 
Asia,  including  consideration  of  the  peas- 
ant populations  and  their  expanding  role  in 
the  development  of  modern  Southeast 
Asian  states.  Prerequisite,  Anthro  104  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

374  (II).     CULTURES  OF  THE  FAR  EAST 

ID) 
A  survey  of  culture-history  and  ethnogra- 
phy of  representative  people  of  East  Asia: 
peasant  sub-cultures  of  traditional  contem- 
porarj'  China.  Japan,  and  Korea.  Prerequi- 
site. Anthro  104  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. 

375  (I).     SOUTH  AMERICAN 

ARCHAEOLOGY (D) 
A  survey  of  the  pre-Columbian  cultures  of 
South  America  and  their  development,  with 
emphasis  on  the  Andean  areas. 

376  (II).     SOUTH  AMERICAN 

ETHNOLOGY  (D) 
An  analysis  of  the  colonial  and  contempo- 
rary cultures  of  South  America  with 
emphasis  on  Indian  tribes.  The  interrela- 
tionship of  Indian.  European  and  Negro 
societies  and  their  contributions  stressed. 
Prerequisite.  Anthro  104  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

377.     SUMMER  FIELD  SCHOOL  IN 

ARCHAEOLOGY 
Practical  experience  and  training  in  archae- 
ology. Both  prehistoric  and  colonial  sites 
are  excavated,  and  instruction  given  in 
archaeological  methods  and  techniques. 
Prerequisite.  Anthro  102  or  equivalent  and 
permission  of  instructor.  Credit,  6. 

378  (II).     THEORY  AND  METHOD  IN 

ARCHAEOLOGY  (D) 
An  intensive  examination  into  the  scientific 
approach  to  modem  archaeological 
research  and  the  utilization  of  this 
approach  for  deriving  and  testing  theories 
of  prehistory  and  human  behavioral  pat- 
terns. Prerequisite.  Anthro  360  and  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 


379  (II).     CULTURAL  DYNAMICS  AND 

APPLIED  ANTHROPOLOGY  (D) 
Theories  of  cultural  process  und  their  appli- 
cation to  practical  cross-cultural  situations 
in  administration,  technical  assistance  and 
community  development.  Prerequisite. 
Aiithru  104  or  permission  of  instructor. 

380.     FIELD  COURSE  IN  CULTURAL 

ANTHROPOLOGY 
A  summer  course  affording  the  advanced 
undergraduate  or  graduate  student  super- 
vised training  in  cultural  anthropological 
research.  locution  varies  from  year  to  year. 
Preretjuisites.  advanced  course  work  in 
Anthropology  and  permission  of  instructor. 
Credit.  6. 

381  (I).  (II).     QUANTITATIVE  METHODS 

IN  ANTHROPOLOGY 
The  inlerpretolion  and  analysis  of  data 
from  all  fields  of  anthropology.  Descriptive 
statistics,  formulation  and  testing  of 
hypotheses,  correlation  and  regression.  Dis- 
cussion of  current  trends  in  the  methodol- 
ogy of  anthropological  research. 

382  (II).     HISTORY  OF  ARCHAEOLOGY 
Events,  major  sites,  and  men  important  in 
the  development  of  archaeology  during  the 
19th  and  20th  centuries.  Theoretical  and 
technical  advances  related  to  the  present 
state  of  archaeology  emphasized.  Prereq- 
uisite. Anthro  102  and  permission  of  in- 
structor. 

385.  386.     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual  study  of  a  selected  problem  for 
qualified  students.  By  arrangement  with 
members  of  the  department.  Credit.  1-6. 


388.  389.     READINGS  IN 
ANTHROPOLOGY 


Credit.  1-3. 


399  (I).  (II).     SENIOR  HONORS  PROJECTS 
Individual  study  and  research  under  the 
direction  of  a  faculty  member  for  highly 
qualified  seniors.  By  invitation  from  the 
Director  of  Honors  upon  recommendation 
of  the  department.  Credit,  6. 


Art 

Chairman  of  Department:  Professor  George 
M.  Wardlaw:  Professors  Becker.  Benson. 
Friedmann.  Kamys.  Mallary.  Matheson. 
Norton.  Perkins.  Reed.  Roskill.  Roy:  Asso- 
ciate Professors  Berube.  Cheney,  (joughlin, 
Davies.  Grillo.  Hendricks.  Paston. 
Schleappi.  Stevens.  Townsend.  Wang,  VVoz- 
niak:  Assistant  Professors  Denny.  Dube. 
(jongora.  Reams.  McGee.  Parks.  Patterson. 
Smith.  Tartakov:  Instructors  Malone:  Lec- 
turers McCalebb.  Smith. 

ENTRANCE  PROCEDURES—  Persons 
interested  in  applying  to  the  Art  Depart- 
ment may  apply  in  one  of  four  areas:  Bache- 
lor of  Arts  in  Art  Histor>'.  Bachelor  of  Fine 
Arts  in  Studio  Art.  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  in 
Art  Education,  or  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  in 
Design.  Portfolios  are  required  from  all 
applicants  except  those  applying  for  the 


B.A.  in  Art  History.  The  portfolio  should  bo 
in  the  form  of  colored  slides  of  at  least  ton 
works  in  a  single  or  varied  nu>dia.  Portfo- 
lios should  bo  moiled  to  the  Director  of 
Undergraduate  .Studies.  Art  Department, 
University  of  Mnssucliusetls.  Amherst.  MA. 
01002.  Portfolio  eyuminution  for  admission 
to  the  Art  Deparlnu-nl  will  be  bused  on  the 
criteria  of  demonstrated  ability  und  high 
academic  stundurd.  Portfolios  are  duo  as 
follows:  Freshmen  -  February  1  for  out-of- 
state  applicants.  March  1  for  in-stute  appli- 
cants (fall  semester):  und  fX;lober  15 
(spring  semester):  Transfers  -  April  1  (fall 
semester):  October  15  (spring  semester). 

PROGRAMS —  A  student  accepted  as  a 
freshman  or  junior  transfer  student  may 
select  one  of  the  two  following  degree  pro- 
grams. They  provide  objectives  ranging 
from  a  broad  background  of  extensive  cov- 
erage to  highly  specific  professional  investi- 
gations. 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS  DEGREE  PROGRAM 

—  The  B.A.  degree  program  is  designed  to 
provide  an  aesthetic  and  historical  knowl- 
edge of  the  visual  arts  while  affording  an 
opportunity  to  develop  creative  ability  in 
several  media.  While  all  programs  are  sub- 
ject to  the  University  and  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  core  requirements,  the  B.A. 
degree  program  requires  a  greater  involve- 
ment than  the  B.F.A.  degree  program,  in 
courses  not  directly  within  the  Art  Depart- 
ment. The  B.A.  degree  program  offers  two 
majors:  Art  History  and  the  Combination 
(studio  &  art  history). 

The  B.A.  degree  in  the  Combination 
major  requires  a  minimum  of  42  art  credits 
(six  elementary  courses  -  100.  102,  120.  122, 
111.  113  -  and  eight  upper  division  courses 

-  numbered  200  and  above,  two  of  which 
must  be  art  history  electives). 

The  B.A.  degree  in  Art  History  requires  a 
minimum  of  30  art  history  credits  (six 
credits  at  the  introductor>'  level,  plus 
24  upper  division  credits,  which  will 
include  at  least  one  seminar  -  300  level 
course).  As  the  declaration  of  a  major  is 
prerequisite  to  the  selection  of  a  faculty 
adviser,  it  is  best  to  declare  an  Art  History 
major  within  the  freshman  or  sophomore 
years.  Art  History  is  taught  as  an  area  of  the 
humanities  tying  in  with  the  history,  litera- 
ture and  philosophy  of  a  given  culture  or 
period,  and  forming  part  of  the  history  of 
ideas  in  general.  Course  offerings  in  the 
area  are  organized  to  provide  three  levels  of 
instruction.  (A)  Introductory  Survey  (100 
level).  (B)  Area  Courses  (200  level),  (C) 
Seminars  (300  level).  The  student  consults 
with  the  faculty,  especially  in  the  last  two 
years,  to  develop  the  sequential  program 
best  suited  to  the  student's  needs  and  inter- 
ests. Directed  undergraduate  work,  includ- 
ing the  wTiting  of  an  honors  thesis,  may  be 
elected  by  qualified  students. 

BACHELOR  OF  FINE  ARTS  DEGREE- 
STUDIO  ART  —  During  the  first  two  years, 
the  student  experiences  a  foundation  pro- 
gram of  several  courses  in  drawing,  two  and 
three  dimensional  design,  and  a  general 
history  of  art.  Because  of  its  contemporary 


nature  and  relevance  it  is  required  that 
Modern  Art  287  be  taken  as  early  as  possi- 
ble by  B.F.A.  degree  program  candidates. 
The  B.F.A.  degree  program  in  Studio  is  of  a 
professional  nature  and  enlists  the  most 
intensive  coverage  of  one  chosen  medium: 
ceramics,  painting,  printmaking  or  sculp- 
ture, to  be  selected  by  the  end  of  the  sopho- 
more year.  The  B.F.A.  degree  program 
allows  greater  latitude  of  core  requirements  . 
for  further  concentration  within  the  Art 
Department.  This  program  builds  the  best 
foundation  for  graduate  study  in  Studio 
Art.  It  involves  a  minimum  of  60  credits  in 
Studio  Art,  12  credits  in  Art  History,  and 
48  credits  in  other  disciplines  (See  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  requirements  for  B.F.A. 
degrees  in  Art).  B.F.A.  degree  candidates 
wall  be  reviewed  by  a  committee  of  three  art 
faculty  members  at  the  end  of  the  junior 
year.  In  the  senior  year  a  student  may  elect 
6-12  credits  in  a  degree  project  directed 
toward  the  exploration  of  personal  objec- 
tives in  the  specific  major  area. 

B.F.A.  DEGREE  -  STUDIO  ART  WITH  ART 
EDUCATION  —  This  program  provides  the 
student  writh  the  Massachusetts  State  Board 
of  Education  requirements  for  certification 
to  teach  Art  in  the  public  school  system  at 
either  the  elementary  or  secondary  level. 
The  program's  minimal  requirements 
include  45  credits  in  Studio  Art,  12  in  Art 
History,  6  in  Art  Education,  9  in  Education 
and  Psychology,  12  in  Student  Teaching, 
and  36  in  other  academic  disciplines  which 
shall  include  courses  in  satisfaction  of  the 
"core  requirements"  of  the  College.  Intro- 
ductory courses  in  each  major  studio  area 
are  to  be  taken  early  in  the  program. 

CONCENTRATION  IN  DESIGN—  Design 
is  a  professional  area  offered  as  an  option 
within  the  Art  Department  and  the  require- 
ments are  similar  to  those  of  the  other  pro- 
grams in  the  Department.  A  concentration 
in  Design  offers  interdisciplinary  studies 
incorporating  professional  courses  from 
related  departments  of  the  University  such 
as  Environmental  Design  and  Landscape 
Architecture.  Individualized  programs  are 
possible  through  course  offerings  from  art 
and  design;  however,  the  main  professional 
sequence  is  structured  towards  Human 
Environment  and  Design,  or  Interior 
Design.  The  program  is  intended  to  meet 
professional  standards  set  forth  by  the 
national,  professional  and  educational  asso- 
ciations in  the  field  of  design  for  accredita- 
tion and  professional  standing.  The 
program's  educational  goal  aims  at  educat- 
ing the  professional  designer  in  basic 
design,  in  communication  skills,  in  archi- 
tectural construction  with  emphasis  on 
interior  detailing,  in  planning,  in  related 
phases  of  environmental  design,  in  history 
and  general  knowledge,  and  in  planning 
and  designing  all  interior  spaces.  Designers 
must  learn  to  understand  techniques  of  pro- 
gramming, analysis  of  spaces,  and  must  be 
trained  and  encouraged  to  develop  breadth 
and  depth  of  design  solutions  both  for 
today  and  for  tomorrow.  They  must  develop 
an  awareness  and  an  analytical  under- 
I     standing  of  the  needs  of  man  which  can  be 


fulfilled  by  the  application  of  good  design. 
Above  all,  designers  must  develop  sensitiv 
ity  and  creative  abilities  which  are  the 
basic  tenets  of  the  profession. 


CREATIVE  ART 

100.     BASIC  DRAWING  (C) 
Drawing  in  black  and  white,  applying  pen- 
cil, crayon,  charcoal  techniques  to  represen- 
tation in  line  and  tone,  emphasizing  sound 
observation  and  effective  presentation.  6 
studio  hours. 

102.     DRAWING  COMPOSITION  (C) 
Continuation  of  Art  100.  Emphasis  on  pic- 
torial composition  and  advanced  drawing 
techniques.  6  studio  hours. 

104.     THE  VISUAL  DIALOGUE  (C) 
Introduction  to  visual  concepts  through  a 
combination  of  formal  presentations  and 
laboratory  experiences.  Emphasis  on  devel- 
oping understanding  of  divergent  points  of 
view  in  Art  rather  than  the  development  of 
skills  or  creative  accomplishments.  6  class 
hours. 

120.     BASIC  DESIGN  I  (C) 
Two-dimensional  design  concepts  arising 
out  of  work  with  specific  problems  in  a 
variety  of  media.  6  studio  hours. 

122.     BASIC  DESIGN  II  (C) 
Continuation  of  Art  120.  Specific  three- 
dimensional  problems  stressing  the  interre- 
lationship of  materials,  processes,  tech- 
niques, and  sculptural  concepts. 
Prerequisite,  Art  120.  6  studio  hours. 

220.     PAINTING  I  (C) 
Easel  painting  in  oil  and  related  media, 
based  on  elementary  understanding  of 
physical  properties  of  medium,  and  encour- 
aging individual  directions  within  limita- 
tion of  sound  composition.  Prerequisites, 
Art  100,  120.  6  studio  hours. 

222.      PAINTING  II  (C) 
Initial  concentration  on  transparent  water 
color,  emphasizing  control  of  techniques 
and  mastery  of  color  relationships.  Further 
experience  with  opaque  water  color,  such 
as  gouache,  casein.  Prerequisites,  Art  100, 
120.  6  studio  hours. 

224.     PAINTING  III 

Continuation  of  Art  220.  Prerequisite,  Art 

220.  6  studio  hours. 

226.     PAINTING  IV  (Techniques  and 

Materials) 
Advanced  work  in  traditional  and  contem- 
porary painting  techniques  and  media. 
Includes  encaustic,  tempera,  oil,  oil-resin, 
acrylic  polymer,  synthetic  media,  grounds 
and  supports.  6  studio  hours.  Prerequisites, 
Art  222,  224. 


230.     ADVANCED  DRAWING 
Investigation  and  development  of  various 
techniques  and  media  with  special  empha- 
sis on  figure  drawing.  Prerequisites,  Art 
100,  102.  6  studio  hours. 


232.  ADVANCED  DRAWING  PROBLEMS 
Advanced  work  in  traditional  and  contem- 
porary drawing  media.  Independent  explo- 
ration of  graphic  problems  emphasized. 
Solutions  to  problems  sought  in  relation  to 
student's  personal  objectives.  Prerequisite, 
Art  230.  6  studio  hours. 

240.     PRINTMAKING:  RELIEF  I  (C) 
Basic  study  of  material,  technique,  and 
aesthetic  considerations  peculiar  to  relief. 
Students  print  their  own  work.  Prerequi- 
sites, Art  100,  120  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. 6  studio  hours. 

242.     PRINTMAKING:  INTAGLIO  I  (C) 
Basic  study  of  materials,  techniques,  and 
aesthetic  considerations  peculiar  to  etching, 
engraving,  and  aquatint.  Students  print 
their  own  work.  Prerequisites,  Art  100,  120, 
or  permission  of  instructor.  6  studio  hours. 

244.     PRINTMAKING:  LITHOGRAPHY  I 

(C) 
Basic  study  of  materials,  techniques,  and 
aesthetic  considerations  peculiar  to  lithogra- 
phy. Students  print  their  own  work.  Pre- 
requisites, Art  100,  120  or  permission  of 
instructor.  6  studio  hours. 

246.     PRINTMAKING:  RELIEF  II 
Advanced  study  of  materials,  techniques, 
and  aesthetic  considerations  relevant  to 
relief  printmaking.  Students  print  their  owm 
work.  Prerequisites,  Art  240,  242,  244.  6 
studio  hours. 

248.  ART  EDUCATION:  METHODS  AND 

MATERIALS  I 
Methods,  tools,  and  materials  used  in  the 
public  school  art  program,  with  emphasis 
on  the  elementary  school  level.  6  studio 
hours.  Required  for  art  education  majors; 
prerequisite  for  student  teaching. 

250.     ART  EDUCATION:  METHODS  AND 

MATERIALS  II 
The  literature,  philosophies,  procedures, 
and  methods  used  in  the  teaching  of  art, 
with  emphasis  on  the  secondary  school  pro- 
gram. Required  for  art  education  majors; 
prerequisite  for  student  teaching. 

254.     TYPOGRAPHY  I 
A  studio  course  in  typography  and  book 
design.  The  student  selects  a  text,  sets  it  in 
type,  prints  and  binds  at  least  one  copy  of 
the  finished  book.  6  studio  hours. 

260.     SCULPTURE  I  (C) 
Experimentation  with  materials.  Investiga- 
tion into  the  nature  of  3-dimensional  form. 
The  development  of  3-dimensional  order. 
Individual  projects.  Prerequisites,  Art  100, 
122.  6  studio  hours. 

262.     SCULPTURE  II  (C) 

Continuation  of  Art  260.  Prerequisite.  Art 

260.  6  studio  hours. 

264.     SCULPTURE  III 
A  sequence  of  problems  in  direct  and  cast 
metal  sculpture,  using  a  variety  of  metals, 
techniques,  and  processes.  Emphasizes 
traditional  and  modern  foundry  methods. 


and  includes  gas  and  eloclrtc  welding.  Pre- 
requisite. Art  262  (previously  or  concur- 
rently). 6  studio  hours. 

266.     SCULPTURE  IV 
Encourages  development  of  a  personal 
approach  to  sculpture  and  creative  deci- 
sions. The  student  selects  projects  and 
materials  of  interest  to  himself  and  com- 
pletes them  within  a  classroom  situation. 
Prerequsite.  Art  264  (previously  or  concur- 
rently). 6  studio  hours. 

'70      INTRODUCTION  TO  METALS  AND 

FIBERS  (C) 
Introduction  to  materials  and  concepts 
related  to  design  and  execution  of  objects 
utilizing,  or  embellished  by  metals,  wood, 
enamels  or  fibers   Emphasis  on  expanding 
design  concepts  applicable  to  the  above 
media.  Prerequisite.  Art  100.  120  or  HO.  6 
studio  hours. 

280      CERA.MICS  I  (C) 
Involvement  with  form  through  the  use  of 
clay  and  related  materials.  Hand-building 
and  work  on  the  potters  wheel  stress  a 
creative,  aesthetic  approach  and  related 
ceramic  history.  Prerequisite.  Art  100  or 
120.  6  studio  hours. 

282.     CERAMICS  11  (C) 
C:ontinuation  of  Art  280.  Further  refinement 
through  hand-building  and  wheel  tech- 
niques. Introduction  to  technology  of  clay, 
engobes.  and  firing.  Prerequisite.  Art  280.  6 
studio  hours. 

284.    CERAMICS  III 
Creation  of  ceramic  forms  with  stress  on 
aesthetic  principles  rather  than  utility.  In- 
troduction to  ceramic  glaze  technology  and 
coloring  media.  Related  ceramic  history. 
Prerequisite.  Art  282.  6  studio  hours. 

286.     CERAMICS  IV 
Continuation  of  Art  284.  Emphasis  on 
expressive  potential  of  clay  and  glazes. 
Advanced  techniques  in  glaze  technology. 
Introduction  to  kiln  design.  Prerequisite. 
Art  284.  6  studio  hours. 

288.     GLASS  BLOWING  I 
Basic  principles  and  techniques  of  glass 
blowing  from  molten  mixes,  emphasizing 
e.xperimental  form.  Prerequisite.  Art  282  or 
permission  of  instructor.  6  studio  hours. 

292.     LIGHT  WORKSHOP 
Introduction  to  the  use  of  light  as  a  medium 
of  aesthetic  expression  with  emphasis  on 
individual  investigaUon  into  the  techniques 
of  modifying  the  quality  of  illumination. 
Prerequisites,  three  semesters  in  one  of  the 
following  areas:  painting,  sculpture, 
ceramics,  or  printmaking.  6  studio  hours. 

320.     PAINTING  V 

Exploration  of  traditional  and  contempo- 
rary attitudes  and  approaches  toward 
painting  the  human  figure.  Prerequisites, 
Art  224  and  226.  6  studio  hours. 

322.     PAINTING  VI 

Advanced  work  in  painting  composition 


with  emphasis  on  independent  exploration 
of  painting  problems  and  the  development 
of  effective  personal  forms  of  visual  com- 
munication. Prerequisite.  Art  224.  6  studio 
hours. 

340.     PRINTMAKING:  ITAGLIO  II 
Advanced  study  of  materials,  techniques, 
and  aesthetic  considerations  relevant  to 
etching,  engraving,  and  aquatint.  Students 
print  their  own  work  Prerequisite.  Art  240. 
242.  244.  6  studio  hours. 

342.     PRINTMAKING:  LITHOGRAPHY  11 
Advanced  study  of  lithography,  with 
emphasis  on  concepts  and  techniques  of 
color  lithography.  Prerequisite.  Art  240. 
242.  244.  6  studio  hours. 

360.     SCULPTURE  V 
Advanced  work  in  constructions  and 
assemblage:  formal  and  informal  methods 
of  composition,  in  a  variety  of  materials 
and  assembly  techniques,  Prerequisite.  Art 
266.  6  studio  hours. 

362.     SCULPTURE  VI 
hidividual.  collaborative  and  class  projects 
of  an  advanced  nature  in  new  sculptural 
media  such  as  plastics,  light,  and  kinetics. 
Also  inter-media  projects  involving  the 
combination  of  sculpture  with  other  arts 
such  as  painting,  photography,  architecture, 
urban  design,  music,  dance,  theater,  etc. 
Prerequisite.  Art  360  (previously  or  concur- 
rently). 6  studio  hours. 

380.     CERAMICS  V 
Advanced  exploration  of  ceramics  and 
related  media.  Continued  technology.  Mod- 
em ceramic  history.  Emphasis  on  individ- 
ual objectives.  Prerequisite.  Art  286.  6 
studio  hours. 

382.     CERAMICS  VI 

Continuation  of  Art  380.  Emphasis  on  per- 
sonal interpretation  of  major  contemporary 
problems  in  ceramics.  Prerequisite.  Art 
380.  6  studio  hours. 

385.  386.     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual  study  of  a  selected  problem  for 
qualified  students.  By  arrangement  with 
members  of  the  department.  Credit.  1-3. 


388.     B.F.  A.  DEGREE  PROJECT  — 

CERAMICS.  PAINTING. 

PRINTMAKING.  AND  SCULPTURE 
An  independent  advanced  investigation 
and  work  pursued  under  the  direction  of  a 
selected  member  of  the  faculty  and 
designed  to  evolve  a  body  of  work  mature 
in  concept  and  individual  in  style.  Specific 
requirements  to  be  established  by  the  direc- 
tor of  the  work.  Independent  studio  work 
directed  through  frequent  consultation 
with  instructor.  Prerequisite.  Ceramics- Art 
380.  382;  PainUng-Art  320.  322:  Printmak- 
ing-Art  246.  340,  342:  Sculpture- Art  360, 
362.  Credit,  6-12. 

399      DEPARTMENTAL  HONORS 

Credit,  1-6. 


ART  HISTORY 

111  SIRVEY  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF 
ART  EARLY  CULTURES  AND 
CIVlLl/..VnONS  (C) 

Art  and  architecture  in  the  western  world 

from  the  Paleolithic  era  to  the  Gothic 

period. 

1 13      SURVEY  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF 

ART:  RENAISSANCE  TO  MODERN 

•C)  ,  ,  , 

Art  and  architecture  in  the  western  world 
from  the  Renaissance  to  the  present  time. 

117.     INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  VISUAL 

ARTS  (C) 
The  diverse  media  of  the  visual  arts  from  a 
topical  rather  than  a  strictly  historical 
viewpoint.  The  fundamental  techniques  of 
formal  and  stylistic  analysis;  surveys  a 
wide  range  of  topics  in  the  context  of  the 
relation  of  art  objects  to  their  cultures, 
creators,  critics  and  public. 

205.     GREEK  ART  (C) 
The  sculpture,  painting  and  architecture  of 
Ancient  Greece  from  Protogeometric  begin- 
nings to  the  end  of  the  Hellenistic  period. 
Students  are  encouraged  to  take  Art  111  or 
Art  115  before  this  course. 

225.     EARLY  MEDIEVAL  ART  (C) 
Early  Christian  art  and  the  beginnings  of 
Byzantine  art  In  East  and  West;  Coptic  art, 
Barbarian  and  Celtic  infiuences  in  northern 
Europe:  Carolingian.  Ottonian  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  art. 
227      ARTS  OF  THE  ROMANESQUE  AND 

GOTHIC  PERIODS  (C) 
Art  of  the  High  Middle  Ages;  Romanesque 
and  Gothic  art  with  emphasis  on  architec- 
ture, monumental  sculpture  and  painting  in 
western  Europe. 

233.     ISLAMIC  ART  AND 

ARCHITECTURE  1(C) 
Survey  of  the  art  and  architecture  of  the 
Islamic  peoples.  Origins  of  Islamic  art  and 
institutions  in  the  Near  East,  and  its  devel- 
opment throughout  the  Islamic  world  to  the 
eve  of  the  Mongol  invasions  in  the  13th  cen- 
tury. 

235.     ISLAMIC  ART  AND 

ARCHITECTURE  II  (C) 
Survey  of  the  art  and  architecture  of  the 
Islamic  peoples,  beginning  in  the  13th 
century.  The  art  of  the  Mongols  and  Timu- 
rids  in  Iran  and  the  Mamluks  in  Egypt, 
through  the  great  Turkish,  Iranian,  and 
Indian  Islamic  cultures  of  the  16th  century 
and  beyond. 

245      ITALIAN  ART  OF  THE  EARLY  AND 
HIGH  RENAISSANCE.  1400-1520  (C) 
The  development  of  Italian  art  and  archi- 
tecture of  the  15th  and  early  16th  centuries 
in  historical  context. 

255.     BAROQUE  ART  AND 

ARCHITECTURE  IN  ITALY  (C) 
Art  and  architecture  in  Italy  from  1600  to 
1750.  with  emphasis  on  Rome.  Students  are 
encouraged  to  take  Art  113  orll5  before 
this  course. 


261.     THE  ARTS  OF  AFRICA,  OCEANIA, 
AND  PRE-COLUMBIAN  AMERICAS 
(C) 
An  introduction  to  the  so-called  "primitive 
arts"  of  traditional  peoples  of  Africa, 
Oceania  and  pre-Columbian  Americas. 

263.     AFRICAN  ART  (C) 
A  survey  of  ancient,  traditional,  and  con- 
temporary art  and  architecture  of  Western 
and  Central  Africa,  with  emphasis  on  art  in 
its  cultural  context. 

265.     BAROQUE  ART  AND 

ARCHITECTURE  IN  NORTHERN 

EUROPE  (C) 
Art  and  architecture  in  France,  Flanders, 
Holland,  Germany,  and  Austria  from  1600 
to  1750.  Students  are  encouraged  to  take 
Art  113  or  115  before  this  course. 

271.     ART  OF  INDIA  (C) 
The  development  of  ancient  Indian  culture, 
analyzed  through  the  surviving  arts.  Begin- 
ning with  the  Neolithic  revolution  and  the 
remains  of  the  Indus  Valley  Civilization, 
focuses  mainly  on  the  development  of  the 
arts  of  Buddhism  through  the  Gupta  period. 

273.     THE  HINDU  TEMPLE  (C) 

The  concept  and  development  of  the  Hindu 

Temple  of  South,  and  to  a  lesser  extent 

Southeast  Asia.  Emphasis  on  the  coherence 

and  integration  of  the  arts  in  traditional 

culture. 

275.     CHINESE  PAINTING  (C) 
The  secular  tradition  of  East  Asian  graphic 
arts,  from  prehistoric  times  up  to  the  pres- 
ent. Korean  and  Japanese  as  well  as 
Chinese  works  discussed. 

277.     THE  ART  OF  BUDDHISM  (C) 
The  development  of  Buddhism  as  seen 
through  the  development  of  Buddhist  art, 
as  it  spread  from  India  via  Central  and 
Southeast  Asia  to  China  and  Japan. 

285.     EUROPEAN  ART,  1780-1880  (C) 
Major  developments  in  painting  from  David 
to  Post-Impressionism  in  France,  England, 
and  Germany. 

287.     EUROPEAN  ART  1880  -  PRESENT  (C) 
Major  artists  and  developments  from  Post- 
Impressionism  to  the  present. 

291.     19th  CENTURY  ARCHITECTURE  (C) 
Developments  in  the  late  18th  century,  and 
history  of  changes  in  style,  technical  adv- 
ances, and  aesthetic  principles  during  the 
19th  century  in  Europe  and  America. 

293.     20th  CENTURY  ARCHITECTURE  (C) 
Developments  in  modern  architecture  in 
Europe  and  America  from  1900  to  the  pres- 
ent, including  influential  personalities, 
social  and  political  influences,  structural 
innovations,  and  aspects  of  city  planning. 

295.     AMERICAN  ART  (C) 

The  earliest  colonial  art,  the  impact  of  later 

European  influences,  regional  art  of  the 

19th  and  20th  centuries,  and  contemporary 

developments. 


305.     ART  OF  EARLY  MEDITERRANEAN 

CULTURES  (C) 
Brief  consideration  of  Paleolithic-Neolithic 
background;  emphasis  on  the  high  cultures 
of  the  Bronze  Age;  Egypt  (and  related 
Tigris-Euphrates  lands);  Minoan  and  Hel- 
ladic;  Hittite  and  derived.  Also,  Cyprus, 
Assyrian  and  Syro-Palestinian  in  first  mil- 
lenium.  Prerequisite,  Art  115  or  permission 
of  instructor. 

325.     MEDIEVAL  PAINTING  (C) 
Early  Christian  murals  and  mosaics;  Byzan- 
tine painting;  early  and  later  medieval 
painting  in  Western  Europe;  stylistic  paral- 
lels in  manuscript  illumination  and  stained 
glass.  Prerequisites,  Art  111,  115,  225,  227 
or  permission  of  instructor. 

347.     ITALIAN  ART  OF  THE  LATE 

RENAISSANCE  AND  MANNERISM 
(C) 
The  dissolution  of  the  High  Renaissance; 
pro  to-Baroque  and  early  Mannerist  art;  the 
courtly  Mannerism  of  the  revived  feudal 
class  after  1530;  the  artistic  response  to  the 
Counter-Reformation.  Prerequisite,  Art  246 
or  permission  of  instructor. 

363.     SEMINAR  ON  AFRICAN  ART  (C) 
Emphasis  on  methodology,  authentication, 
and  in-depth  stylistic  analysis  of  traditional 
African  art.  Prerequisite,  Art  263  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

365.     ASPECTS  OF  NORTHERN 
EUROPEAN  BAROQUE  (C) 
Selected  aspects  of  Art  or  Architecture  in 
France,  Flanders,  Holland,  Germany,  or 
Austria  from  1600  to  1750.  Treated  in  a 
combination  lecture-seminar  of  limited 
size.  Prerequisite,  Art  255,  265  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

371,373.     GREAT  THEMES  IN  ART 

HISTORY  (C) 
Central  themes,  issues,  and  problems  of  an 
important  area  in  the  history  of  art.  Prereq- 
uisite, a  survey  level  course  bearing  on  the 
particular  theme  to  be  examined,  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

375,377.     MASTERS  OF  WESTERN  ART 

(C) 
Intensive  study  of  the  work  of  a  master  in 
the  field  of  art.  Permission  of  instructor.  1 
or  2  class  hours. 

381,  383,     METHODS  OF  ART  HISTORY 

(C) 
An  introduction  to  the  methods  of  study  in 
this  field,  emphasizing  different  approaches 
to  the  work  of  art.  Recommended  for  art 
history  majors;  open  to  other  qualified  stu- 
dents. Permission  of  instructor. 

385,386.     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual  study  of  a  selected  problem  for 
qualified  students.  By  arrangement  with 
members  of  the  department.  Credit,  1-3. 

391.     ROMAN  ART  (C) 
Origins  and  development  of  Roman  archi- 
tecture, portraiture,  historical  relief,  paint- 
ing and  mosaics.  Prerequisites,  Art  115  or 


205,  or  Ancient  History  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

393.     CRITICISM  OF  MODERN  ART 

(SEMINAR) 
Practical  exercises  in  the  evaluation  of  mod- 
ern paintings.  Discussion  of  the  results. 

397.     ASPECTS  OF  AMERICAN 

ARCHITECTURE  (C) 
Selected  aspects  of  the  history  of  changes  in 
style,  technical  advances,  or  aesthetic  prin- 
ciples of  architecture  in  the  United  States. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor. 


399. 


DEPARTMENTAL  HONORS 

Credit,  1-6. 


DESIGN 

210.  DESIGN  I 

Introduction  to  graphics,  interior  layouts, 
normative  and  descriptive  elevations,  2-  and 
3-point  perspective  drawing,  architectural 
measuration  and  theory  of  proportion. 

211.  DESIGN  II 

Advanced  elevations,  layouts  and  perspec- 
tives; freehand  perspective,  theory  of  color, 
light.  Prerequisite,  Art  210. 

330.  INTERIOR  DESIGN  III 
Planning,  design,  analysis  and  program- 
ming of  interior  spaces  both  residential  and 
public.  Interior  materials,  uses,  applica- 
tions, specifications  and  schedules.  Prereq- 
uisites, Art  210  and  211  or  equivalent. 

331.  INTERIOR  DESIGN  IV 
Continuation  of  Interior  Design  III  with 
addition  of  research  studies  and  design 
problems  exploring  programming  and  coor- 
dination of  colors  and  furnishings.  Portfolio 
preparation  and  presentation.  Prerequisites, 
Art  210,  211,  330. 

350.     SHELTER  TECHNOLOGIES 
Historic  and  contemporary  construction 
techniques  in  wood,  stone,  concrete  and 
plastic.  Design/construction  relationships. 
Materials  and  components  of  architectural 
interiors  and  furnishings. 


385,  386.     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 


392.     SEMINAR 


Credit,  1-3. 


Credit,  1-3. 


Asian  Studies 

Chairman  of  Program:  Associate  Professor 
William  Naff.  Associate  Professor  Cheng 
Ching-Mao;  Assistant  Professors  Cohen, 
Kitagawa,  Lynn,  Ozawa,  Teng;  Associated 
Faculty:  Maki  (Political  Science),  Miller 
(Comparative  Literature). 

Major  programs  can  be  arranged  in  either 
Chinese  or  Japanese  language  and  literature 
in  which  students  may  place  emphasis  on 
either  modern  or  classical  language.  Stu- 
dents in  either  major  program  receive  train- 
ing designed  to  provide  them  with  a 
substantial  foundation  in  reading,  speaking, 
and  understanding  the  language,  as  well  as 


with  a  basic  knowledge  of  Ihe  respecllvo  lil- 
eratures  and  Iheir  cultural  conloxts.  Stu- 
dents are  encouraged  to  acquire  a 
background  in  the  history,  government, 
society,  religion,  and  arts  of  China  and 
Japan  —  a  background  essential  for  an 
understanding  of  the  cultures  and  litera- 
tures of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  people. 
Assistance  in  designing  a  major  program 
may  be  obtained  at  the  Asian  Studios  Pro- 
gram Office.  8CH  Thompson  Hall. 

In  addition  to  the  courses  listed  below, 
various  departments  in  Ihe  University  (and 
Five  College  system)  offer  courses  dealing 
with  specific  aspects  of  China.  Japan,  and 
other  parts  of  Asia.  Consult  the  offerings  of 
the  Departments  of  Anthropology,  Art. 
Comparative  Literature.  Geography.  His- 
tory, Political  Science,  and  Sociology. 


gating  the  various  forms,  meanings,  and 
uses  of  traditional  fiction  in  Eastern  and 
Western  literature.  Mr  Miller 

■>A>     CHINESE  TRADITIONAL 

VERNACULAR  LITERATURE  (C) 
The  development  of  Chinese  fit  lion  and 
diama  from  lliu  medieval  storyteller  tradi- 
tion through  the  modern  period  of  literary 
symbolism.  Chinese  concepts  of  the  novel 
and  theatre;  the  relation  between  erotic  and 
allegoric  literature  in  the  evolution  of 
Chinese  society 


LANGLAGE  AM)  1.11  IRAIl  KK 

CHINESE 

1 10.     NON-INTENSIVE  ELEMENTARY 

CHINESE  I 
Non-intensive  instruction  in  conversational 
Mandarin,  with  a  limited  amount  of 
Chinese  characters  introduced.  Use  of  sim- 
iilificd  characters  and  lalinisation. 

Mr.  Teng. 

,  _o  (I).     INTENSIVE  ELEMENTARY 

CHINESE  (C) 
For  those  with  no  previous  training  in 
Chinese.  Intensive  introduction  to  the 
standard  language  (Mandarin)  of  China.  5 
class  hours.  Honors  section  (2  credits)  may 
be  added  in  conjunction  with  this  course, 
focusing  on  the  study  of  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  Chinese  character.  Study  of  the  21-J 
radicals.         Credit.  6.  Mr.  Teng,  Mr.  Cheng. 

146(11).     INTENSIVE  ELEMENTARY 

CHINESE  (C) 
Intensive  training  in  conversational  Man- 
darin and  in  composition.  Systematic  intro- 
duction of  600  basic  Chinese  logograms. 
Prerequisite.  Chinese  126.  5  class  hours. 
Honors  section  (2  credits)  may  be  added  in 
conjunction  with  this  course.  Practice  in 
working  with  various  types  of  Chinese  dic- 
tionaries. Basic  Chinese  calligraphy. 

Credit.  6.  Mr.  Teng.  Mr.  Cheng. 

226  (I).    INTENSIVE  INTERMEDIATE 

CHINESE  (C) 
Intensive  instruction  in  Mandarin.  Develop- 
ment of  skills  in  reading.  wTiting.  and 
speaking  Chinese.  Prerequisite.  Chinese  146 
or  equivalent.  5  class  hours. 

Credit.  6.  Mr.  L\Tin  or  Mr.  Miller. 

227  (II).    INTENSIVE  INTERMEDIATE 

CHINESE  (C) 
Intensive  introduction  to  modem  Chinese 
literature.  Analysis  and  discussion  of  basic 
modem  literary  texts.  Prerequisite.  Chinese 
226  or  equivalent.  5  class  hours. 

Credit.  6.  Mr.  Lynn  or  Mr.  Miller. 

240.     FICTION  EAST  AND  WEST  (C) 
A  comparative  approach  to  major  works  of 
fiction  and  their  evolution  within  the 
Oriental  and  Occidental  traditions,  investi- 


251.     CONTEMPLATIVE  LITERATURE 

EAST  AND  WEST  (C) 
A  critical  reading  of  mystical  literature 
written  by  contemplatives  and  monks  of 
the  Oriental  and  Occidental  monastic 
traditions.  Mr.  Miller. 

•'53      ART  AND  LITERARY  THEORIES  OF 

TRADITIONAL  CHINA  I,  (C) 
To  provide  a  basic  understanding  of  the 
aesthetic  concerns  of  traditional  China.  It 
should  prove  to  be  of  particular  interest  to 
students  of  comparative  aesthetics  and 
comparative  literature.  ^f^.  Lynn. 

254      ART  AND  LITERARY  THEORIES  OF 

TRADITIONAL  CHINA  II.  (C) 
To  provide  a  basic  understanding  of  the 
aesthetics  of  traditional  China.  Part  II  deals 
with  the  period  Sung  (10th)  through  Ch'ing 
(19th).  Mr-  L.vnn. 

275  (I).     SYNTACTIC  STRUCTURES  OF 

CHINESE(C) 
S\-nchronic  study  of  the  syntactic  structures 
of  Mandarin.  Survey  of  the  development  of 
Chinese  syntactic  theories  during  this  cen- 
tury. Critical  investigation  of  current  issues 
in  Chinese  sjTitax.  Prerequisite.  Chinese 
227.  Mr.  Teng. 

326  (I)      READINGS  IN  CONTEMPORARY 

CHINESE  LITERATURE  (C) 
Intensive  introduction  to  modem  essays 
and  short  stories  by  famous  modem  writers 
such  as  Lu  Hsun,  Mao  Tun.  and  Kuo  Mo-jo. 
Prerequisite.  Chinese  227.  5  class  hours. 

Credit.  6.  Mr.  Cheng. 


351  (II).     INTERMEDIATE  CLASSICAL 

CHINESE  (C) 
Readings  in  a  variety  of  prose  and  verso 
mostly  selected  from  niedievul  Chinese 
writings.  Emphasis  on  incroading  reading 
speed  and  extending  vocabulary  Prerequi- 
site, Chinese  350.  Mr.  Cohen. 

352      READINGS  IN  CHINESE 

HISTORICAL  TEXTS 
Readings  in  Chinese  historical  texts.  Ad- 
vanced reading  of  the  literary  language  of 
China.  Introduction  to  historical  writings. 

Mr.  Cohen. 

370(111      INTRODUCTION  TO  CHINESE 
PHILOLOGY  AND  BIBLIOGRAPHY 
(C)  , 

Development  of  familiarity  with  a  wide 
range  of  philological  methods  relevant  to 
the  interpretation  of  Chinese  texts  and  with 
the  basic  reference  and  bibliographic  works 
necessary  for  efficient  use  of  Chinese  pri- 
mary source  materials.  Prerequisite. 
Chiiiese  350.  Mr.  Cohen. 

375(11)     HISTORY  OF  THE  CHINESE 

LANGUAGE  (C) 
Survey  of  modern  Chinese  dialectology. 
Diachronic  studies  of  the  grammatical  and 
phonological  structures  of  Chinese  in  three 
stages:  Archaic.  Ancient,  and  Modern.  Pre- 
requisite, two  years  of  Chinese  (Cantonese 
or  Mandarin).  ^t.  Teng. 


327  (II).     READINGS  IN  CHINESE 

COMMUNIST  LITERATURE  (C) 
Intensive  introduction  to  literary,  social, 
and  political  wTitings  by  important  Chinese 
Communist  writers  and  thinkers.  Prerequi- 
site. Chinese  326.  5  class  hours. 

Credit.  6.  Mr.  Cheng. 

350  (I).     ELEMENTARY  CLASSICAL 

CHINESE  (C) 
Introduction  to  the  literary  language  of 
China  that  was  used  in  all  types  of  litera- 
ture, scholarship,  and  documents  until  the 
20th  century.  Stress  on  grammar  with  intro- 
duction to  various  tools  for  philological 
analysis  of  texts.  Prerequisite.  Chinese  146 
(or  two  semesters  of  any  modem  Chinese 
language);  or  Japanese  227  (or  equivalent). 
4  class  hours.  Credit,  4.  Mr.  Cohen. 


JAPANESE 

no.     NON-INTENSIVE  ELEMENTARY 

JAPANESE  I 
Basic  structure  of  the  Japanese  language. 
Speaking,  reading,  writing  (Hiragana  writ- 
ing system  and  about  50  kanji  characters), 
and  aural  comprehension.        Mr.  Kitagawa. 

120.     NON-INTENSIVE  ELEMENTARY 

JAPANESE  II 
The  sequel  to  Japanese  110;  the  basic  struc- 
ture of  the  Japanese  language.  Speaking, 
reading,  writing.  (Katakana  writing  system 
and  additional  50  kanji  characters),  and 
aural  comprehension.  The  sequence  of  Japa- 
nese 110  and  120  is  equivalent  to  Japanese 
126.  Mr.  Kitagawa. 

126  (I).     INTENSIVE  ELEMENTARY 

JAPANESE  I 
For  those  with  no  previous  training  in  Japa- 
nese. Intensive  introduction  to  Japanese.  5 
class  hours.  Honors  sections  (2  credits)  may 
be  added  in  conjunction  with  this  course, 
focusing  on  reading  and  writing  practice. 

Credit,  6.  Mr.  Kitagawa. 

146(11).     INTENSIVE  ELEMENTARY 

JAPANESE  II  (C) 
Intensive  study  and  review  of  the  basic 
structure  of  Japanese:  reading,  writing  and 
conversation.  Prerequisite.  Japanese  126.  5 
class  hours.  Honors  sections  (2  credits)  may 
be  added  in  conjunction  vdth  this  course, 
focusing  on  reading  and  writing  practice. 

Credit,  6.  Mr.  Kitagawa. 
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226  (I),  227  (II).     INTENSIVE 

INTERMEDIATE  JAPANESE  I,  II  (C) 
Intensive  reading  and  analysis  of  literary 
texts;  discussion  in  Japanese.  Prerequisite, 
Japanese  146:  226  is  prerequisite  to  227.  5 
class  hours.  Credit,  6  each.  Mr.  Ozawa. 

230  (I).  231  (II).  JAPANESE  ART 

AND  CULTURE  (C) 
The  development  of  Japanese  art  (mainly 
painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture)  from 
the  Archaeological  Age  to  the  end  of  the 
Muromachi  Period  in  1573  (I),  and  then  to 
the  present  day  (II).  Particular  attention  to 
cultural  and  historical  background  and  to 
the  relations  between  written  materials  and 
artistic  works.  Class  organized  around  lec- 
tures, slides,  and  discussions.  (230  is  not 
prerequisite  to  231.)  Mr.  Ozawa. 

235.  INTRODUCTION  TO  JAPANESE 
CIVILIZATION  I 

Development  of  Japanese  Culture:  Tradi- 
tional cycle  of  life,  family  and  society,  oc- 
cupations, houses  and  furnishings,  cloth- 
ing and  food  and  drink.  Mr.  Ozawa. 

236.  INTRODUCTION  TO  JAPANESE 
CIVILIZATION  II 

Development  of  Japanese  Culture:  Relation 
to  nature,  seasons  and  annual  functions, 
religion,  sports,  language  and  expression, 
and  the  Japanese  way  of  thinking.  Prereq- 
uisite, Japanese  235.  Mr.  Ozawa. 

243.  J.^PANESE  LITERARY  TRADITION 

1(C) 
Introduction  to  Japanese  poetry,  the  novel, 
and  the  theatre  among  the  literary  products 
of  the  first  thousand  years  of  high  culture  in 
Japan.  Mr.  Naff. 

244.  JAPANESE  LITERARY  TRADITION 

11(C) 
Introduction  to  the  problems  of  traditional 
and  modern,  native  and  foreign  as  seen  in 
Japanese  literature  between  1600  and 
present.  Mr.  Naff. 

275.     INTRODUCTION  TO  JAPANESE 

LINCUISTICS 
The  structure  of  Japanese  in  the  light  of 
modern  linguistics.  An  honors  section  (1 
credit)  may  be  added  in  conjunction  with 
this  course  for  extra  reading  and  discussion 
on  the  given  subjects.  Mr.  Kitagawa. 

320  (I),  321  (II).  READINGS  IN 

HUMANITIES  I,  II  (C) 
Intensive  reading  and  discussion,  in 
Japanese,  of  modern  Japanese  literary, 
scholarly  and  journalistic  materials.  Pre- 
requisite, Japanese  227;  320  is  Prerequi- 
site to  321.  Mr.  Naff. 

375.     ADVANCED  JAPANESE 

LINGUISTICS 
Study  of  the  structure  of  Japanese  in  the 
light  of  the  concept  "universal  grammar". 
An  honors  section  (l  credit)  may  be  added 
in  conjunction  with  this  course  for  extra 
reading  and  discussion  on  the  given 
subjects.  Mr.  Kitagawa. 


LECTURE  COURSES  (Knowledge  of  an 
Asian  language  not  required) 


ASIAN  STUDIES  150.     THE 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  MODERN  ASIA 

(D) 
Problems  of  the  nations  of  East  and  South- 
east Asia  created  by  the  transition  from 
traditional,  pre-modern  status  to  modern 
nationhood  and  full  involvement  in  world 
affairs.  Primarily  for  students  with  no  back- 
ground of  study  of  modern  Asia.     Mr.  Maki. 

JAPANESE   230    (I),    231    (II).     JAPANESE 
ART  AND  CULTURE 

JAPANESE  235  (I),  236  (11). 

INTRODUCTION  TO  JAPANESE 
CIVILIZATION 

ASIAN  STUDIES  385  (I),  386  (II) 
SPECIAL  PROBLEMS. 

Credit,  1-6. 

ASIAN  STUDIES  398  (I) 

DEPARTMENTAL  HONORS. 

Credit,  1-9. 

ASIAN  STUDIES  399  (II) 

DEPARTMENTAL  HONORS. 

Credit,  1-6. 


Biochemistry 

Head  o/ Department:  Professor  R.C.  Fuller: 
Professors  Little,  Westhead:  Associate 
Professors  Gawienowski,  Nordin,  Robinson: 
Assistant  Professors  Fischer.  Fournier, 
Mason,  Parsons,  Schneider,  Slakey. 

The  sample  curriculum  outlined  below 
conforms  to  college  requirements  and 
closely  follows  recommendations  made  at 
the  Symposium  on  Pregraduate  Education 
in  Biochemistry  held  by  the  American 
Society  of  Biological  Chemists  in  1965. 

First  Year:  Chemistry  113-114, 
Mathematics  135-136,  Elementary  Biology 
(I-II)  (selected  from  Botany,  Microbiology, 
Zoology,  in  any  order),  German  101-120, 
Rhetoric  (I,  II). 

Second  Year:  Chemistry  165-166  or 
261-262,  Chemistry  167-168  or  263-264, 
Mathematics  165,  Physics  141-142,  German 
130-140  and  Humanities  (I,  II). 

Third  Year:  Biochemistry  223-224, 
Biochemistry  225-226,  Chemistry  210  (I)  — 
Elementary  Biological  Science  (II), 
Chemistry  281-282  or  285-286,  287,  Social 
Sciences  (I,  II),  Humanities  (I  or  II), 
Computer  Science  (II). 

Fourth  Year:  Advanced  Chemistry  and/or 
Biology  (I,  II),  Biochemistry  385  (I), 
386  (II).  388  (I),  Social  Science  (I  or  II). 

120(11).     INTRODUCTION  TO 

BIOCHEMISTRY  (E) 
A  brief  introduction  to  biochemistry  as  a 
terminal  course  for  students  whose  profes- 
sional objectives  do  not  necessitate  more 
extensive  training  in  chemistry.  Prerequi- 
site, Chem  112  or  110.  3  class  hours,  1 
3-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  4. 


220(1).     ELEMENTARY  BIOCHEMISTRY 

(E) 
The  more  important  facts  relating  to  the 
chemistry  of  biological  materials  and  pro- 
cesses. Primarily  for  students  not  eligible 
for  Chemistry  223.  Not  open  to  chemistry 
majors.  Prerequisite,  Chem  160  or  261.3 
class  hours,  1  3-hour  laboratory  period. 

Credit,  4.  Mr.  Robinson. 


222  (II).     GENERAL  BIOCHEMISTRY  (E) 
A  special  section  of  Biochemistry  223 
primarily  for  Zoology  majors.  Prerequisite, 
Chem  261  and  262  (concurrently). 

223  (I).  224  (II).     GENERAL 

BIOCHEMISTRY  (E) 
A  broad  introduction  to  the  general  field  of 
biochemistry  for  students  majoring  in 
chemistry  or  in  the  biological  sciences,  and 
a  background  for  more  advanced  or  special- 
ized study  in  this  field.  Prerequisite,  Chem 
166  or  equivalent.  Required  of  all  biochem- 
istry majors.  Mr.  Little. 

225  (I),  226  (II).     GENERAL 

BIOCHEMISTRY  LABORATORY 
For  biochemistry  majors  and  beginning 
graduate  students  in  biological  sciences. 
Lab  material  on  laboratory  techniques  use- 
ful in  solving  problems  in  biochemical 
research.  Credit,  1.  Mr.  Nordin. 


385  (I),  386  (II).     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual  study  of  a  selected  problem  for 
qualified  students.  By  arrangement  with 
members  of  the  department.  Credit,  1-6. 


388  (I).     SENIOR  SEMINAR 

Topics  of  current  biochemical  interest. 

Credit,  1-3. 

398,  399.     DEPARTMENTAL  HONORS 
By  arrangement.  Credit,  6. 


Botany 

Head  of  Department:  Professor  Otto  L. 
Stein.  Professors  Bierhorst,  H.  Bigelow, 
Davis,  Livingston,  Lockhart,  Schuster, 
Shapiro,  Smith,  Swanson,  Tippo;  Associate 
Professors  M.  Bigelow,  Klekowski,  Mul- 
cahy.  Stern,  Wilce;  Assistant  Professors 
Barrett,  Fultz,  Godfrey,  Raudzens,  Rubin- 
stein, Walker,  Webster.  Herbarium  Curator 
Ahles. 

Programs  in  Botany  permit  a  broad  liberal 
education  and  prepare  students  for  teaching 
and/or  research  in  high  schools,  colleges, 
universities,  industry  and  experiment  sta- 
tions. Departmental  requirements  for 
majors  preparing  for  graduate  training  in 
Botany  (rather  than  for  secondary  school 
teaching)  include  the  following: 

Chemistry:  261-262,  or  Chem  160  and 
at  least  one  of  the  following:  Biochem 
220,  or  Botany  212. 
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Malhemalics:  127-128  (Calculus),  or 
two  of  the  following;  Math  112  (Fi- 
nite Math).  Statistics  231  (Intro,  to 
Fund,  of  Stat),  or  COINS  122 
(Intro,  to  Problem  Solving). 

Physics:  141-142  or  121-122. 

Zoology:  240  (Botany  240). 

Foreign  language:  Knowledge  of  a  for- 
eign language  is  strongly  recom- 
mended, and  Corman.  Russian.  French 
or  Spanish,  in  that  order  are 
preferred. 

Botany:  100  or  101.  plus  24  credits  in 
Botany,  including  at  least  two  courses 
from  each  of  the  following  3  areas: 
1.    E<:o!ogy-Evolutlon  -  219.  221.  222. 
226,  228  or  the  offerings  in 
Coastal.  Tundra  or  Community 
Ecology. 
11.    Physiology-Cytology-Genetics  - 
211.  212.  215.  255.  261,  270  or 
311. 
III.    Anatomy-Morphology-System- 

atics  -  231.  241.  251.  280.  281.  291. 
303  or  304. 
Students  planning  to  leach  in  secondary 
schools  with  a  concentration  in 
Botany  must  lake  the  following 


Chemistry:  111-112.  plus  one  other 
course  in  Chemistry  or  Biochemistry. 


Mathematics:  127-128.  or  two  of  the 
following:  Math  112  (Finite  Math). 
Statistics  231  (Intro,  to  Fund,  of 
Stat.],  or  COINS  122  (Intro,  to 
Problem  Solving). 

Physics:  141-142  or  121-122 

Zoology:  135  and  240  (Botany  240) 

Botany:  100  or  101  plus  125.  Plant 
Kingdom  and  228.  Prin.  of  Evolu- 
tion, plus  a  minimum  of  15  credits 
in  Botany  including  at  least  one 
course  from  each  of  the  following 
areas:  I.  Ecology-Evolution.  II. 
Physiology-Cytology-Genetics.  III. 
Anatomy-Morphology-Systematics. 
(Courses  for  areas  listed  above.) 

Additional  requirements  for  certifica- 
tion must  be  completed  in  Psychology 
and  Education.  The  requirements  in 
Psychology  are:  101.  Elementary,  and 
either  263.  Adolescent,  or  301,  Educa- 
tional. These  should  be  completed  by  the 
end  of  the  sophomore  year.  The  require- 
ments in  Education  var>'  with  the  pro- 
gram. The  pre-praclicum  course  "Kids, 
Schools  and  the  School  of  Education", 
should  be  taken  in  the  freshman  year  if 
possible.  Details  about  admission  to  the 
certification  program  and  specific  Edu- 
cation requirements  may  be  obtained 
from  your  departmental  adviser  or  from 
)ohn  M.  Adams  in  CASLAC,  Machmer 
Hall. 


100  (I).  (II).     INTRODUCTORY  BOTANY 

(E) 
Structure,  function  and  reproduction  of 
plants,  dealing  primarily  with  the  flowering 
plants.  Basic  biological  principles  empha- 
sized. Not  to  bo  taken  serially  with  Botany 
101.  3  class  hours,  1-3  hour  laboratory 
period.  Credit,  4. 

101  (1),  (II).     GENERAL  BOTANY  (E) 

An  introduction  to  basic  biological  princi- 
ples of  organization,  development  and  evo- 
lution, using  botanical  illustrations.  The 
foundations  and  approach  in  biological 
research,  and  the  consequence  of  this 
research  on  human  thought  and  experience. 
Not  open  to  science  majors  without  permis- 
sion of  major  departments.  Not  to  be  taken 
serially  with  Botany  100.  2  class  hours,  1 
demonstration-discussion  hour. 

121.     PLANTS  AND  ENVIRONMENT 

(E) 
The  interrelationships  between  plants  and 
their  environment,  emphasizing  the  impact 
of  man's  influence  and  control  on  the  econ- 
omy of  natural  biological  areas.  Designed 
for  non-science  majors.  2  class  hours,  1 
3-hour  laboratory  period.  Not  open  to 
science  majors  without  permission  of  major 
department.  Mr.  Livingston. 

125.     THE  PLANT  KINGDOM  (E) 
A  general  survey  of  the  morphology, 
reproduction,  distribution,  and  importance 
of  the  slime  molds,  bacteria,  algae,  fungi, 
lichens,  liverworts,  mosses,  ferns  and  seed 
plants.  Prerequisite,  Botany  100  or  101.  2 
class  hours,  1  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Bigelow. 

126(1).  (II).  NEW  ENGLAND  FLORA  (E) 
Identincation  of  local  flora  (vascular)  with 
emphasis  on  terminology  of  fruits,  leaves, 
flowers,  etc.  Prerequisite,  Botany  100  or 
101.  2-  and  3-hour  laboratory  periods  with 
lecture  combined.  Several  field  trips. 

Mr.  Ahles. 

175  (I),  (II).     GENETICS  AND  EVOLUTION 

(E) 
Sur\'ey  of  the  cell  and  those  fundamental 
genetic  principles  which  are  the  basis  of 
evolution.  Origin  and  history  of  organic 
evolution.  Mechanisms  of  evolution. 
Intended  for  non-science  majors. 

Mr.  Stein,  Mr.  Klekowski,  Mr.  Webster. 

211(11).     INTRODUCTORY  PLANT 

PHYSIOLOGY 
Differentiation,  growth,  nutrition,  and  the 
communication  between  plant  and  environ- 
ment used  to  illustrate  the  means  by  which 
plants  function.  Prerequisites.  Botany  100 
or  101,  and  at  least  one  semester  of  Organic 
Chemistrj'.  3  class  hours.  1-3  hour  labora- 
tory period. 

Credit,  4.  Mr.  Rubinstein.  Mr.  Stem. 

212  (I).  (II).     PLANT  METABOLISM 
The  chemical  operation  of  plants,  empha- 
sizing the  enzymatic  processes  involved  in 
the  synthesis  and  breakdown  of  the  more 
important  chemical  constituents  of  plants. 
Prerequisites,  Botany  211,  Chem  160  or 


equivalent.  3  class  hours,  l  3-huur  labora- 
tory period. 

Credit,  4.  Mr.  Stern,  Mr.  Jennings. 
Mr.  Mursli 

215.     PLANT  GROWTH 
The  physiology,  kinetics  and  energetics  of 
plant  growth.  The  growth  of  plant  colls, 
whole  plants,  assemblages  of  plants,  and 
plant  productivity.  Prerequisites,  Botany 
211,  one  year  of  introductory  chemistry, 
and  one  year  of  introductory  physics. 
Courses  in  differential  calculus,  statistics, 
and/or  biochemistry  are  recommended. 

Mr.  Lockhart. 

219.  ECOLOGICAL  PLANT 

PHYSIOLOGY 
Physiology  of  plants  in  relation  to  the 
classes  of  problems  they  face  and  the 
various  strategies  evolved  for  survival 
and  growth.  Prerequisite.  Botany  211. 
one  semester  of  differential  calculus. 

Mr.  Lockhart. 

221(1).     PLANT  ECOLOGY 
Interrelationships  between  plants  and  their 
environment,  with  emphasis  on  the  struc- 
ture and  development  of  plant  communi- 
ties. Prerequisite.  Botany  100  or  Botany 
101;  Botany  126  and  21 1  recommended.  2 
3-hour  class-laboratory  periods. 

Mr.  Godfrey,  Mr.  Mulcahy,  Mr.  Barrett. 

222.     AUTECOLOGY 
Plant  behavior  in  relation  to  the  physical 
and  biological  environment,  with  emphasis 
on  the  ecology  of  individual  plants.  Prereq- 
uisites, Botany  211  and  221.     Mr.  Godfrey. 

226.     PLANT  GEOGRAPHY 
Principles  governing  the  development  and 
natural  distribution  of  plants  and  plant 
communities.  Consideration  of  the  vegeta- 
tion of  North  America.  Prerequisite,  Botany 
221;  Botany  281  recommended. 

Mr.  Schuster. 

228.     PRINCIPLES  OF  EVOLUTION 
Ecological  phenomena  through  the  applica- 
tion of  genetic  concepts  the  adaptation  of 
individuals,  populations,  and  communities 
as  functional  units.  Prerequisite,  Introduc- 
tory Genetics  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.  Mulcahy. 

231  (II).     MYCOLOGY 
Fungi,  their  life  history  and  distribution, 
their  significance  in  disease,  their  utiliza- 
tion by  man.  Prerequisite.  Botany  125  or 
permission  of  instructor.  2  class  hours.  1 
3-hour  laboratory  period. 

Mr.  Bigelow.  Mrs.  Bigelow. 

240  (I).  (II).     PRINCIPLES  OF  GENETICS 
Mechanisms  of  heredity  in  plants  and  ani- 
mals, emphasizing  transmission  and  action 
of  genes,  population  genetics,  and  evolu- 
tion. Prerequisites,  Botany  100  or  Zool  101, 
Chem  112  or  114.  See  Zool  240. 

Mr.  Klekowski. 

241  (I).     PHYCOLOGY 

The  phylogeny,  taxonomy,  morphology  and 
ecology  of  the  major  group  of  the  marine 
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and  fresh-water  algae.  Field  work.  2  class 
hours,  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods. 

Mr.  Wilce. 

251(11).      THE  ARCHEGONIATES 
The  morphology,  evolution  and  systematics 
of  bryophytes,  ferns  and  their  allies.  2  class 
hours,  1  3-hour  laboratory  period. 

Mr.  Schuster. 

255.     EXPERIMENTAL  PTERIDOLOGY 
Physiological  and  genetical  parameters  of 
the  pteridophyte  life  cycle,  integrated  to 
give  an  overall  biological  view.  The 
research  potential  of  these  organisms  will 
be  stressed.  Prerequsites,  Botany  240  or 
Zool  240,  and  Botany  211.      Mr.  Klekowski. 

261  (I).     BIOLOGY  OF  LOWER  PLANTS 
The  use  of  fungi  and  algae  as  experimental 
organisms  for  investigations  in  physiology 
and  genetics.  Prerequsite,  Botany  211,  Zool 
360,  or  Chem  224.  2  class  hours,  2  3-hour 
laboratories.  Credit,  4.  Ms.  Fultz. 

270  (II).     CYTOGENETICS 
Correlation  of  genetic  data  with  the  behav- 
ior of  chromosomes,  including  an  analysis 
of  the  mechanism  of  crossing  over.  Consid- 
eration of  the  evolution  of  chromosomal 
systems,  including  the  following:  genetic 
control  of  meiotic  behavior,  karyotype  mod- 
ifications, structural  changes,  se.x-determin- 
ing  mechanisms,  polyploidy,  deviant 
meiotic  behaviors,  and  primate  systems. 
Prerequisites,  Botany  311  and  either  Botany 
240  or  Zool  240.  Mr.  Swanson. 

271  (I).     THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF 

MAN  (E) 
Man's  changing  view  of  himself  and  the 
universe  as  new  scientific  discoveries  are 
made;  deals  with  the  questions:  Who  is 
man?  What  is  his  nature  and  origin?  Where 
is  he  going?  What  is  his  future? 

Mr.  Swanson. 


280.     ORIGIN,  EVOLUTION,  AND 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  FLOWERING 
PLANTS 
Survey  of  evolutionary  history  of  primitive 
flowering  plants  and  the  significance  of 
their  geographic  distribution.  Prerequisite, 
Botany  125  or  equivalent.  Recommended, 
Botany  281,  291.  3  class  hours,  1  2-hour 
seminar/discussion.        Credit,  4.  Mr.  Smith. 

281  (II).     INTRODUCTORY  ANGIOSPERM 

SYSTEMATICS 
The  evolution  and  systematics  of  flowering 
plants  emphasizing  families  and  their  rela- 
tionships. Prerequisite,  Botany  100  or  101.  3 
class  hours,  1  3-hour  laboratory  period. 

Credit.  4,  Mr.  Walker. 

291  (I).     PLANT  ANATOMY  AND 
HISTOLOGICAL  METHODS 
Origin  and  structure  of  vegetative  and 
reproductive  organs  of  seed  plants  coordi- 
nated with  exercises  in  preparation  of 
stained  slides  for  microscopic  studies.  Pre- 
requisite, Botany  125  or  permission  of 
instructor.  2  class  hours,  3  2-hour  labora- 
tory periods.  Credit,  4.  Mr.  Bierhorst. 


301  (I).     MORPHOGENESIS 
The  development  of  plant  form  and  struc- 
ture at  the  level  of  cells  and  organs.  Illus- 
trations drawn  from  controlled  experiments 
on  the  contribution  of  internal  and  external 
factors.  3  class  hours,  1  2-hour  laboratory- 
discussion  period. 
Credit,  4.  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Shapiro,  Mr.  Stein. 

303,304.     PLANT  MORPHOLOGY 

The  life  cycles  of  various  plant  taxa,  the 
dynamics  of  their  evolution  and  the  inter- 
pretation of  various  morphological  struc- 
tures. Prerequisite,  Botany  100  or 
permission  of  instructor.  2  class  hours,  2 
2-hour  laboratory  periods. 

Credit,  4.  Mrs.  Bigelow,  Mr.  Bierhorst, 
Mr.  Schuster,  Mr.  Wilce. 

311  (I).     CYTOLOGY 

Introduction  to  microscopy;  nuclear  dupli- 
cation and  division;  nuclear  function  in  cell 
development;  structure,  function  and  devel- 
opment of  cellular  membrane  systems,  with 
special  reference  to  chloroplasts  and  mito- 
chondria. 2  class  hours,  1  2-hour  laboratory 
period.  Mr.  Webster. 

335  (I).     AQUATIC  VASCULAR  PLANTS 
Systematics,  ecology  and  fundamental 
importance  of  aquatic  plants.  Designed  for 
majors  in  Wildlife.  Prerequisites,  Botany 
100,  126.  2  3-hour  class-laboratory  periods. 
Credit,  1-3.  Mr.  Ahles. 

385,  386.     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual  study  of  a  selected  problem  for 
qualified  students.  By  arrangement  with 
members  of  the  department.  Credit,  1-6. 

399.     DEPARTMENTAL  HONORS 

By  arrangement.  Credit,  1-4. 


Chemistry 

Head  of  Department.  Professor  William  E. 
McEwen.  Professors  Archer,  Brandts,  Can- 
non, Carpino,  Chien,  Holmes,  Lillya,  Miller, 
Ragle,  Rausch,  Richason  (Associate  Head), 
Roberts,  Siggia.  Smith,  Stein,  Stengle;  Asso- 
ciate Professors  Cade,  Chandler,  Curran, 
George,  MacKnight,  McWhorter,  Rowell, 
Stidham,  Uden,  Wood;  Assistant  Professors 
R.  Barnes,  Collins,  Hixson,  Oberlander, 
Rhodes,  Williams,  Wynne,  Zajicek;  Instruc- 
tors Bernasconi,  Reed,  Turner;  Lecturer  D. 
Barnes. 

Information  on  the  chemistry  curriculum 
may  be  obtained  from  Professor  George 
Richason,  the  departmental  Chief  Adviser. 

101  (I),  102  (II).     GENERAL  CHEMISTRY 

FOR  NON-SCIENCE  MAJORS  (E) 
The  fundamental  chemical  laws  and  theo- 
ries, as  taught  through  the  discussion  of 
such  topics  as  "Our  Environment",  "Energy 
Sources",  "The  Chemistry  of  Life",  etc. 
Chem  102  is  a  continuation  of  Chem  101. 
The  sequence  does  not  satisfy  the  prere- 
quisites for  advanced  chemistry  courses.  2 
class  hours.  1  2-hour  quiz-demonstration. 

Mr.  Richason. 


110  (II).     GENERAL  CHEMISTRY  (E) 
The  fundamental  chemical  laws  and  theo- 
ries. Meets  minimum  prerequisite  require- 
ments of  Chem  160  but  not  Chem.  127.  2 
class  hours,  2  quiz  hours,  1  2-hour  labora- 
tory period.  Credit,  4.  Mr.  Richason. 

Ill,  112.     GENERAL  CHEMISTRY  (E) 
The  fundamental  chemical  laws  and  theo- 
ries. Provides  a  sound  scientific  training  for 
engineers  and  other  students  planning  to 
take  advanced  courses  in  chemistry.  2  class 
hours,  1  quiz  hour,  1  2-hour  laboratory 
period.  Mr.  Richason. 

113  (I),  114  (II).     CHEMICAL  PRINCIPLES 

(E) 
The  fundamental  chemical  laws  and  theo- 
ries, including  the  elements  of  qualitative 
analysis.  For  students  planning  to  major  in 
chemistry  and  as  a  departmental  require- 
ment. Prerequisite,  secondary  school  chem- 
istry. 2  class  hours,  2  discussion  hours,  1 
3-hour  laboratory  period. 

Credit,  4.  Mr.  Richason. 

127  (I),  (II).     ANALYTICAL  CHEMISTRY 

(E) 
The  principles  of  analytical  chemistry,  for 
students  not  majoring  in  chemistry.  Basic 
laboratory  techniques  and  operations  of 
quantitative  analysis.  Prerequisite,  Chem 
112  or  114.  2  lectures,  2  3-hour  laboratory 
periods.  Credit,  4. 

160  (I).     ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  (E) 
For  students  whose  major  department  does 
not  require  a  year  course  in  organic  chemis- 
try. Concurrent  enrollment  in  Chem  162 
required.  Prerequisite,  Chem  110  or  112. 

162  (I).     ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  LAB 
A  laboratory  survey  of  the  chemistry  of  the 
major  functional  groups.  Concurrent  enroll- 
ment in  Chem  160  required.  1  3-hour  labo- 
ratory period.  Credit,  1. 

165  (I),  166  (II).     ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY 

FOR  MAJORS  (E) 
The  chemistry  of  carbon  compounds  with 
an  emphasis  on  relationships  between 
molecular  structure,  chemical  properties 
and  reaction  mechanisms.  Surveys  the 
types  of  problems  a  modern  organic  chem- 
ist can  solve  and  his  methods  of  attack. 
Concurrent  enrollment  in  Chem  167  or  168 
required.  Prerequisite,  Chem  112  or  114. 

167  (I),  168  (II).     ORGANIC  LAB  FOR 

MAJORS 
Application  of  the  experimental  techniques 
of  organic  chemistry  to  the  preparation, 
purification  and  identification  of  organic 
compounds.  Concurrent  enrollment  in 
Chem  165  or  166  required.  1  3-hour  labora- 
tory period.  Credit,!. 

210  (I).     QUANTITATIVE  CHEMICAL 

ANALYSIS 
The  principles  and  practices  of  titrimetric 
and  gravimetric  analysis;  separation  meth- 
ods; introduction  to  physical  methods.  Pri- 
marily for  chemistry  majors  and  others 
needing  more  detailed  treatment  than  given 
in  Chem  127.  Prerequisite,  Chem  114  and 


166.  2  lectures,  2  4-hour  laboratory  periods. 
Credit.  4. 

213(1).     INSTRUMENTAL  ANALYSIS 
The  Ihuory  and  practice  of  modern  analyses 
utilising  optical,  electrical,  and  thermal 
properties.  Selected  modem  separation 
methods  may  also  be  included.  Prerequi- 
sites, Chem  210,  286.  2  class  hours,  1 
4-hour  laboratory  period. 

215(11).     THEORY  OF  ANALYTICAL 

PROCESSES 
A  detailed  consideration  of  analytical  top- 
ics, such  as  chemical  equilibrium,  precipi- 
tate formation,  chelating  agents,  multistage 
separation,  etc.,  having  general  applicabil- 
ity in  chemical  investigations.  Prerequi- 
sites, Chem  166  and  286.  (Laborator,' 
optional,  1  extra  credit.) 

216  (I),  (II).     CHEMICAL  MICROSCOPY 
Optics  of  the  microscope,  micrometry, 
microscopic  study  of  fibers,  crystals,  phys- 
icochemical  phenomena,  qualitative  anal- 
ysis and  an  introduction  to  electron 
microscopy.  Prerequisite,  Chem  213  or  per- 
mission of  Instructor.  2  3-hour  laboratory 
periods.  Credit,  2.  Mr.  Roberts. 

217  (I).  (II).     MICROQUANTITATIVE 

ANALYSIS 
Quantitative  determination  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  sulfur,  halo- 
gens and  phosphorus.  Both  organic  and 
inorganic  compounds  will  be  included  in 
microgram  scale  analyses.  Prerequisite. 
Chem  213  or  permission  of  instructor.  1 
4-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  I. 

219  (I).     ELECTRONICS 

INSTRUMENTATION  FOR 
SCIENTISTS 
Laboratory  oriented  course  designed  for 
scientists  which  begins  with  electronic 
principles  and  leads  through  ser\'o-systems, 
operational  amplifiers,  digital  circuits,  and 
other  measurement  devices.  Prerequisite, 
one  year  of  physics  and  permission  of 
instructor.  1  class  hour.  1  4-hour  laboratory 
period.  Mr.  Curran. 

241  (II).     INTRODUCTORY  DESCRIPTIVE 

INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY 
Chemical  periodicity,  reaction  behavior  and 
structural  interrelationships  are  stressed 
\\ithin  the  framework  of  a  systematic  treat- 
ment of  the  chemistries  of  the  representa- 
tive and  transition  elements.  Prerequisite. 
Chem  114  or  112;  concurrent  enrollment 
in  Chem  168  recommended. 

244  (II).     RADIOCHEMISTRY 
The  character  of  atomic  nuclei,  nuclear 
reactions,  radiation  and  its  detection,  and 
techniques  for  the  study  and  utilization  of 
radionuclides.  Prerequisite.  Chem  127  or 
210.  or  permission  of  instructor.  3  class 
hours,  1  3-hour  laboratory  period. 

Credit,  4.  Mr.  Richason. 

246  (I),  (II).     THEORETICAL  INORGANIC 

CHEMISTRY 
A  survey  of  theoretical  aspects  of  inorganic 
chemistry-.  Topics  include  electronic  struc- 


ture and  its  relation  to  periodic  properties, 
chemical  bonding,  molecular  structure, 
coordination  chemistry,  acid-base  theory, 
non-aqueous  syslcnts,  and  reaction  mecha- 
nisms. Prerequisite,  Chem  285. 

261,  262.     ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  FOR 

NON-MAJORS  (E) 
A  two-semester  sequence.  The  chemistry  of 
carbon  compounds,  with  emphasis  on  the 
relationship  between  molecular  structure 
and  chemical  properties.  A  background  for 
understanding  organic  systems  encountered 
in  other  fields.  Concurrent  enrollment  in 
Chem  263  or  2I>4  required.  Prerequisite, 
Chem  112  or  114. 

263.  264.     ORGANIC  LAB  FOR  NON- 
MAJORS 
Application  of  the  experimental  techniques 
of  organic  chemistry  to  the  preparation, 
purification,  and  analysis  of  organic  com- 
pounds. Concurrent  enrollment  in  Chem 
261  or  262  required.  1  3-hour  laboratory 
period.  Credit,  1. 

269  (II).     ADVANCED  ORGANIC 

CHEMISTRY  LABORATORY 
Continuation  of  Chem  168.  Preparations 
involving  special  techniques  and  use  of  the 
literature  of  organic  chemistry.  Prerequi- 
site, Chem  166,  168.  2  3-hour  laboratory 
periods.  Credit,  2. 

271(11).     ADVANCED  ORGANIC 

CHEMISTRY 
An  intensive  survey  of  aliphatic  and  aro- 
matic chemistry  with  emphasis  on  scope 
and  limitations  of  reactions:  mechanisms 
and  recent  developments.  Prerequisite,  one 
year  of  organic  chemistry. 

272  (I).     QUALITATIVE  ORGANIC 

CHEMISTRY 
Identiflcation  of  unknowns,  both  single  and 
mixtures  of  organic  compounds,  by  physical 
and  spectroscopic  properties,  reactions  and 
preparation  of  derivatives.  Prerequisite,  one 
year  of  organic  chemistrj'.  2  class  hours,  2 
3-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  4. 

281(1).     ELEMENTARY  PHYSICAL 

CHEMISTRY 
For  students  with  a  limited  mathematical 
background.  Not  open  to  chemistry  majors. 
Prerequisites.  Chem  112  or  114;  Physics 
142;  Math  136. 

282  (II).     ELEMENTARY  PHYSICAL 

CHEMISTRY 
A  continuation  of  Chem  281.  2  class  hours. 
1  3-hour  laboratory  period. 

285  (I).  286  (II).     PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY 
The  fundamental  theories  and  laws  of  phys- 
ical chemistry.  Prerequisites,  Math  165; 
Physics  142  or  162.  Corequisites.  Chem  210 
or  127. 

287  (I).  (II),  288  (I),  (II).     PHYSICAL 
CHEMISTRY  LABORATORY 
Experience  in  modern  physicochemical 
techniques.  Prerequisites,  Chem  210;  Math 
165;  Physics  142  or  162;  or  permission  of 
instructor.  Concurrent  enrollment  in  Chem 


285,  286.  1  4-huur  laboratory  period. 

Credit,  2, 

294  (1),  (II).     ADVANCED  PHYSICAL 

CHEMISTRY 
Modular  studies  of  topics  of  modern  physi- 
cal chemical  interest,  such  as  introductions 
to  advanced  thermodynamics,  reaction 
kinetics,  polymer  chemistry  ond  chain 
dynamics,  molecular  spectroscopy,  struc- 
tural methods,  molecular  orbital  theory, 
slutistiial  thermodynamics,  scattering  proc- 
esses, ur  pulse  techniques.  Normally  three 
modules  are  considered  in  one  semester. 
Prerequisite.  Chem  286, 

295  (I).  (II).     ADVANCED  PHYSICAL 

CHEMISTRY 
Topics  such  as  chemical  thermodynamics, 
statistical  mechanics,  introductory  quan- 
tum chemistry  and  theories  of  gases,  liquids 
and  solids.  Prerequisite,  Chem  286. 

381(1).     CHEMICAL  LITERATURE 
Intended  to  give  facility  in  the  location  of 
information  of  a  chemical  nature.  Prereq- 
uisites, Chem  166,  286,  and  a  reading 
knowledge  of  German,  or  permission  of 
instructor.  1  class  hour. 

Credit,  1.  Mr.  Uden. 

385,  386.     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual  study  of  a  selected  problem  for 
qualified  students.  By  arrangement  with 
members  of  the  department.  Credit.  1  -6. 

388  (II).     INTRODUCTION  TO  RESEARCH 
Admission  by  permission  of  deparlmonl. 
Each  student  assigned  some  special  subject 
or  problem  in  one  of  the  several  fields  of 
chemistry.  By  arrangement.  10  laboratory 
hours.  Credit,  5. 

398.  399.     DEPARTMENTAL  HONORS 
By  arrangement.  Credit,  6, 

RELATED  COURSES: 
Biochemistry 

120  (II).     Introduction  to  Biochemistry 
220  (I).     Elementary  Biochemistry 
223  (I),  224  (II).  General  Biochem- 
istry 
225  (I).  226  (II).  General  Biochem- 
istry Laboratory 

Classics 

Head  of  Department:  Professor  Gilbert 
Lawall;  Professors  Dyer,  Phinney;  As- 
sociate Professor  Cleary;  Assistant  Pro- 
fessors Artinian,  Baron,  Beck,  Goar,  Isbell, 
Marry,  Will. 

The  Classics  major  offers  considerable 
flexibility.  A  student  who  majors  in  Clas- 
sics may  choose  one  of  the  following  areas 
of  concentration:  1)  Latin,  2)  Greek,  3) 
Ancient  Literature.  4)  Ancient  Civilization, 
5)  Mediterranean  Archaeology,  and  6)  Reli- 
gion. Each  concentration  area  has  its  own 
separate  requirements.  The  concentrations 
in  Latin  or  Greek  are  designed  primarily  for 
students  v\nth  an  interest  In  learning  the 
Latin  and  Greek  languages.  The  concentra- 
tions in  Ancient  Literature  and  Ancient 
Civilizations  are  intended  primarily  for  stu- 
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dents  who  have  an  interest  in  the  writings 
and  culture  of  the  Classical  world,  but  who 
prefer  to  learn  only  minimal  amounts  of  the 
languages  themselves.  The  concentration  in 
Mediterranean  Archaeology  is  designed  for 
students  who  are  interested  in  the  history 
and  practice  of  cultural  archaeology  in 
Mediterranean  lands.  The  concentration  in 
Religion  is  restricted,  by  the  nature  of  the 
sponsoring  department,  to  studies  in  the 
Classical  pagan  religions,  the  Judeo- 
Christian  tradition,  and  Islam.  Students 
may  obtain  the  names  of  Chief  Advisers  in 
each  of  these  six  concentration  areas  by 
applying  to  the  Office  of  the  Classics 
Department,  Herter  Hall  537. 

Students  wishing  to  teach  Latin  language 
and  literature  of  Classical  Humanities  on 
the  secondary  level  are  strongly  urged  to 
equip  themselves  with  a  minor  (18  credits) 
in  another  teaching  field,  such  as  Spanish, 
French,  English,  history,  or  social  science. 
For  teaching  Latin  on  the  elementary  school 
level  it  is  advisable  to  major  in  Elementary 
Education  and  minor  in  Classics.  Students 
washing  to  teach  Latin  on  the  high  school 
level  are  urged  to  plan  on  spending  an  extra 
two  years  in  the  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching 
program  in  Latin  and  Classical  Humanities. 
As  preparation  for  this  program  it  is  recom- 
mended that  students  take  educational  or 
adolescent  psychology  and  foundations  of 
education  on  the  undergraduate  level. 

Students  preparing  for  graduate  work  in 
Classics  leading  to  the  Ph.D.  degree  should 
major  in  the  Latin  and/or  Greek  concentra- 
tion areas. 


The  following  courses  require  no  knowl- 
edge of  Greek  or  Latin. 

100  (I).     GREEK  CIVILIZATION  (C) 
A  survey  of  ancient  Greek  culture  and  civi- 
lization. The  impact  of  the  Greek  experi- 
ence on  the  cultural  life  of  the  Western 
world. 

102  (I).     ROMAN  CIVILIZATION  (C) 
A  survey  of  ancient  Roman  culture  and  civ- 
ilization. The  impact  of  the  Roman  experi- 
ence on  the  cultural  life  of  the  Western 
world.  Mr.  Goar. 

105  (I).     GREEK  AND  LATIN  ELEMENTS 

IN  ENGLISH 
Historical  survey  of  the  induction  of  Greek 
and  Latin  words  into  English;  Greek  and 
Latin  roots,  prefixes,  and  suffixes  which 
most  often  appear  in  the  English  language; 
patterns  of  changes  of  spelling  and  mean- 
ing; special  problems.  1  lecture  and  1  prac- 
tice session.  Credit,  2.  Mr.  Goar. 

205  (I).     THE  MATERIAL  WORLD  OF  THE 

ROMANS 
The  Romans  as  people  on  the  basis  of  the 
archaeological  evidence  about  their  daily 
lives  (their  houses,  pottery,  coins,  glass,  tex- 
tiles). Special  attention  to  the  finds  from 
Pompeii.  Mrs.  Will. 

206  (II).     THE  ANCIENT  CITY 

The  city  and  the  rise  of  city-planning  in 
antiquity  in  the  Near  East,  Greece,  and 


Italy;  stress  on  sociological  and  economic 
aspects.  Special  attention  to  the  city  of 
Rome  and  its  urbanization  in  the  Roman 
Empire.  Mrs.  Will. 

225  (I).     MYTHOLOGY  IN  THE  ANCIENT 

WORLD  I  (C) 
A  survey  of  ancient  Greek  myths  with  their 
Babylonian  or  Hebrew  prototypes;  author- 
ity of  wTitten  or  visual  sources;  structure  of 
myth;  religious,  artistic,  and  social 
observances.  Mr.  Phinney. 

226  (II).     MYTHOLOGY  IN  THE  ANCIENT 

WORLD  II  (C) 
A  survey  of  ancient  Egyptian  myths  with 
their  Indo-Iranian,  Greco-Roman,  and  early 
Christian  survivals;  authority  of  viritten  or 
visual  sources;  structure  of  myth;  religious, 
artistic,  and  social  observances.  May  be 
taken  independently  of  Classics  225. 

Mr.  Phinney. 

228 .  RELIGIONS  OF  THE  GREEK  WORLD 
(C) 

Origins  and  development  of  ancient  Greek 
worship,  deities,  cults,  festivals,  and  life- 
crisis  ceremonies;  prehistoric.  Near  Eastern, 
and  Indo-Iranian  influences;  chauvinistic, 
philosophical,  and  mystical  reactions  to 
received  religion. 

229.  RELIGIONS  OF  THE  ROMAN 
WORLD  (C) 

Origins  and  development  of  native  Roman 
worship,  deities,  cults,  festivals,  and  life- 
crisis  ceremonies;  importation  of  Greek, 
Asiatic,  Hebrew,  Egyptian,  and  Indo- 
Iranian  cults  and  festivals;  nature  and 
causes  of  the  failure  of  paganism  and  the 
victory  of  Christianity. 

261  (I).      GREEK  LITERATURE  IN 

TRANSLATION  (C) 
Homer,  lyric  poetry,  the  major  dramatists, 
selected  dialogues  of  Plato,  Herodotus,  Thu- 
cydides,  and  their  relations  to  the  classical 
tradition.  Mr.  Dyer. 

262  (II).     LATIN  LITERATURE  IN 

TRANSLATION  (C) 
The  development  of  Latin  literature  from 
Greek  models;  the  emergence  of  uniquely 
Roman  forms  of  comedy,  tradegy,  epic, 
lyric,  pastoral,  satire,  history,  biography, 
and  novel;  their  influence  on  later 
literatures.  Mr.  Cleary. 

265  (II).     GREEK  DRAMA  IN 

TRANSLATION  (C) 
Thematic  analysis  of  Greek  tragedies  and 
comedies;  typal  characterization;  cultural, 
political,  and  social  values  as  expressed  in 
the  plays.  Mrs.  Reiner. 

267  (I).     THE  ANCIENT  NOVEL  (C) 
The  ancient  "short  story"  and  the  collec- 
tions of  interbraided  stories  that  formed  the 
original  prose-fiction  novels;  the  authors' 
artistic  goals  and  limitations;  the  nature 
and  needs  of  the  ancient  fiction-reading 
audience;  competition  with  more  tradi- 
tional literary  forms;  informing  contribu- 
tions to  the  modern  genre  of  Western  novel. 
Mr.  Phinney. 


275  (I),  (II).     THEMES  IN  CLASSICAL 

LITERATURE  (C) 
Study  of  a  major  theme  in  Classical  litera- 
ture, such  as  the  hero  or  anti-hero,  women, 
the  individual  and  society,  urban  problems, 
the  rise  of  science,  religious  or  philosophi- 
cal issues. 

285  (II).     THE  DEEP  STRUCTURES  OF 

GREEK  THOUGHT  (C) 
The  development  of  thought  in  the  ancient 
Greek  world  from  the  time  of  Homer  down 
to  Aristotle,  tracing  the  evolution  of  mental 
concepts  and  ways  of  thinking  about  man 
and  the  world  around  him.  Mr.  Dyer. 

295  (II).     INTERPRETING  ANCIENT 

MYTH  (C) 
A  view  of  what  thinkers  have  said  about 
ancient  myth  for  over  3,000  years;  possible 
reasons  for  their  misreading  ancient  myth; 
their  prejudices  and  presuppositions;  their 
shaping  of  popular  modern  views  of  ancient 
myth;  their  inability  to  reach  a  common 
definition  of  myth;  future  trends  of  myth 
interpretation.  Mr.  Phinney. 

385  (I),  386  (II).     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Directed  independent  or  group  study  of 
some  problem  or  topic  in  Classical 
civilization.  Credit,  1-3, 


GREEK 

110  (I).     INTENSIVE  ELEMENTARY 

GREEK 
An  introduction  to  the  elements  of  the 
Greek  language.  5  class  hours  and  optional 
laboratory  sessions.     Credit,  4.  Mrs.  Reiner. 

113.  ELEMENTARY  NEW  TESTAMENT 

GREEK  (INTENSIVE) 
An  introduction  to  the  elements  of  koine 
Greek,  the  language  of  the  New  Testament. 
5  class  hours  and  optional  laboratory  ses- 
sions. May  not  be  taken  for  credit  in  addi- 
tion to  Greek  110.  Credit,  4. 

140  (II).     INTENSIVE  INTERMEDIATE 

GREEK 
Mastery  of  the  basic  structures  of  the  Greek 
language  and  attainment  of  intermediate 
competence  in  reading  Greek  prose.  Pre- 
requisite, Greek  110.  5  class  hours  and 
optional  laboratory  sessions. 

Credit,  4.  Mrs.  Reiner. 

143.     INTERMEDIATE  NEW  TESTAMENT 

GREEK  (INTENSIVE)  (C) 
Mastery  of  the  basic  grammar  of  New  Tes- 
tament Greek  and  practice  in  reading  the 
New  Testament  and  Aprocrypha  in  Greek. 
Prerequisite,  Greek  110  or  113.  May  not  be 
taken  for  credit  in  addition  to  Greek  140.  5 
class  hours  and  optional  laboratory 
sessions.  Credit,  4. 

150  (I),  160  (II).     THE  READING  OF 

GREEK  (C) 
The  development  of  increased  competence 
in  reading  Greek  prose. 

210  (I).     GREEK  POETRY  (C) 
Selections  from  Homer's  liiad. 
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220  (II).     GREEK  PROSE  (C) 
Selections  from  Herodotus. 

230.     READINGS  IN  BIBLICAL  AND 

PATRISTIC  CREEK  (C) 
The  clfveiupnu-nl  of  iiu:ri-<isi>d  competence 
in  reading  Creek  lexis  of  Iho  Christian  era. 
Readings  in  the  New  Testament,  the  Scptu- 
agint.  the  Apocrypha.  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria, Origen.  Irenaeus.  and  Eusebius. 

385(11,386(11).     SPECIAL  STUDIES 
Directed  independent  or  group  study  of 
some  problem  in  Greek  language  or 
literature.  Credit.  1-3. 


LATIN 

1 10  (I),  (II),     INTENSIVE  ELEMENTARY 

LATIN 
An  introduction  to  the  elements  of  the  Lat- 
in language.  3  class  hours  plus  2  practice 
periods  and  optional  laboratory  sessions. 
For  students  with  no  previous  experience 
with  Latin.  Credit,  -1. 

112  (I),  (II).     INTENSIVE  ELEMENTARY 
LATIN:  INDEPENDENT  STUDIES 
Same  course  as  110.  except  that  students  in 
1 12  will  do  the  work  on  an  independent 
study  basis.  1  class  hour.  Credit.  4. 

(Only  one  of  the  two  courses  above  may  be 
taken  for  credit.) 

115  (I),  125(11).     LATIN  AS  A  BASIC 

LANGUAGE 
An  introduction  to  the  elements  of  the  Latin 
language  especially  designed  for  students 
who  are  learning  a  foreign  language  for  the 
first  time  and  for  students  who  have  experi- 
enced difficulty  in  learning  foreign  lan- 
guages. Aims  at  better  understanding  and 
use  of  the  English  language  and  a  firm  basis 
for  further  language  study.  Students  move 
from  Latin  125  to  any  course  on  the  140 
level.  May  not  be  taken  for  credit  by  stu- 
dents taking  Latin  110  or  112. 

140  (I).  (II).     INTENSIVE  INTERMEDIATE 

LATIN  (C) 
Mastery  of  the  basic  structures  of  the  Latin 
language  and  attainment  of  intermediate 
competence  in  reading  Latin  prose.  Prereq- 
uisites, any  one  of  the  above  five  courses, 
or  2-3  years  of  Latin  in  high  school.  3  class 
hours  plus  2  practice  periods  and  optional 
laboratory  sessions.  Credit,  4. 

142  (I).  (11).     INTENSIVE  INTERMEDIATE 
LATIN:  INDEPENDENT  STUDIES 
(C) 
Same  course  as  140,  except  that  students  in 
142  will  do  the  work  on  an  independent 
study  basis.  1  class  hour.  Credit.  4. 

(Only  one  of  the  above  two  courses  may  be 
taken  for  credit.) 

150  (I),  (II),  160  (I),  (II).     THE  READING 

OF  LATIN  (C) 
The  development  of  increased  competence 
in  reading  Latin  prose:  extended  selections 
from  Livy.  Cicero.  Sallust.  and  others.  Pre- 
requisites, Latin  140  or  142  or  3-4  years 


of  Latin  in  high  school.  3  class  hours  plus 
optional  laboratory  sessions. 

201  (I).  202  (II).     LATIN  POETRY  (C) 
Selections  from  pools  such  us  Catullus, 
Horace,  Vergil.  Tibullus,  and  Ovid,  Prereq- 
uisites, Latin  160  or  4-6  years  of  Latin  in 
secondary  school.  Open  to  qualified 
freshmen. 

Mr.  Cloary.  Mr.  Goar.  Mr.  Lawnll. 

205  (II).     ORAL  INTERPRETATION  OF 

LATIN  LITERATURE 
Proclice  in  the  expressive  reading  of  Latin 
texts.  1  or  more  class  hours. 

Credit.  1:  May  bo  repeated  up  to  3  credits. 
Mr.  Phinney. 

215(1)  or  (II).     GRAMMAR  AND  STYLE 
The  structure  of  the  Latin  sentence  in  repre- 
sentative Latin  prose  authors.         Mr.  Dyer. 

(Two  of  the  following  Latin  courses, 
325-333.  will  be  offered  each  semester.) 

325.  THE  LATIN  POLITICAL  TRACT  (C) 
Selections  from  Sallust  and  Caesar  accom- 
panied by  an  historical  and  literarj'  anal- 
ysis of  their  works. 

326.  LATIN  DIDACTIC  EPIC  (C) 
Selections  from  Lucretius,  Vergil's  Georg- 
ics,  and  Ovid's  Ars  Amatorio. 

327.  LATIN  HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY 
(C) 

Selections  from  Livy.  Tacitus,  and  Sue- 
tonius. 

328.  LATIN  DRAMA  (C) 

Selected  plays  of  Plautus,  Terence,  and 
Seneca. 

329.  LATIN  ESSAYS  AND  LETTERS  (C) 
The  Roman  mind  as  revealed  in  the  philo- 
sophical works  of  Cicero  and  the  moral 
epistles  of  Seneca;  Roman  private  life  and 
personal  concerns  as  revealed  in  the  letters 
of  Cicero  and  Pliny. 

330.  LATIN  ELEGIAC  POETRY  (C) 
Selections  from  Catullus,  Tibullus,  Proper- 
tius,  and  0\id. 

331.  CICERO'S  ORATIONS  (C) 

The  major  orations  of  Cicero;  their  social 
and  political  background. 

332.  LYRIC  POETRY  (C) 

Selected  lyrics  of  Catullus  and  Horace. 

333.  VERGIL'S  AENE/D(C) 

The  entire  poem  with  attention  to  tradi- 
tional and  contemporary  critical  perspec- 
tives and  evaluations. 

385  (I),  386  (II).     SPECIAL  STUDIES 
Directed  independent  or  group  study  of 
some  problem  in  Latin  language  or 
literature.  Credit,  1-3. 

391  (I),  392  (II).     LATIN  SEMINAR 
Advanced  study  of  some  aspect  of  Latin  lit- 
erature. 


( .(iiuiiuiiiu  .iliiiii  Sluiiirs 

Chuir/iiuii  uj  Ui-purdiienl.  Professor  lames 
E  Lynch.  Professors  Bevilucqua,  Melrose, 
Nobor.  Roid.  Sillars.  H.  Stelznor.  Tolhurst; 
Associate  Professors  Blankenship.  Booth- 
royd,  Brown.  Matlon,  Nerhuniie.  Suveroid, 
Shelby.  Thomas;  Assistant  Professors  Bohn, 
Conville,  Cronon,  Harper.  Meyer,  Nielsen, 
Peirce,  W.  Price,  Rood,  C.  Seymour,  H.  Sey- 
mour, Stromgren.  Weaver;  Instructors 
Bacol.  Gillispie.  Mihevc,  R.  Price.  S.  Stelz- 
nor, Stevens;  Lecturer  Rottcnborg. 

Students  wishing  to  major  in  Communi- 
cation Studios  are  encouraged  to  visit  tho 
main  office  of  the  department  in  Barllell 
Hall  to  secure  specific  inforninlion  concern- 
ing concentration  in  1)  Communication  and 
Rhetorical  Theory,  2)  Qimmunicalion  Dis- 
orders and  3)  Mass  Communications. 


GENERAL 

250.     SPEECH  AND  LANGUAGE  THEORY 

(D) 
The  nature  of  speech  and  language  and  the 
process  involved  in  acquiring,  understand- 
ing and  producing  speech  and  language. 

350.     BEHAVIORAL  RESEARCH  IN 

COMMUNICATON 
Introduction  to  research  design  and  the 
practical  problems  in  carrying  out  experi- 
mental and  descriptive  research  in  speech 
communication.  Students  will  pursue 
research  projects  either  individually  or  in 
groups. 

385.  386.     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual  study  of  a  selected  problem  for 
qualified  students.  By  arrangement  with 
membersof  the  department.  Credit.  1-6. 

399.     SENIOR  HONORS 


COMMUNICATION  AND  RHETORICAL 
THEORY 

201.  ADVANCED  PUBLIC  SPEAKING 
Practical  communication.  For  students  who 
want  to  go  beyond  the  General  Rhetoric 
Program  in  developing  their  ability  to  com- 
municate ideas.  Emphasis  on  one-to-group 
communication. 

202.  SMALL  GROUP  COMMUNICATION 
The  theory  and  process  of  small  group  com- 
munication. Practical  application  to  group 
discussion;  leadership;  and  problem  solving. 

203.  ARGUMENTATION 
Reasoning  and  evidence  as  used  in  public 
deliberation.  Application  to  the  building 
and  refuting  or  afguments. 

204.  PERSUASION  THEORY 

How  attitudes  are  formed  and  changed 
through  speech  communication.  An  appro- 
priate ethic  of  persuasion  in  today's 
society. 

205.  CLASSICAL  RHETORICAL  THEORY 
(C) 

Major  rhetorical  theories  from  the  emer- 
gence in  ancient  Greece  to  the  Late  Roman 


Empire.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  the 
Sophists,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Hermagoras, 
Cicero.  Quintilian,  and  St.  Augustine.  Pre- 
requisite, permission  of  instructor. 

207.     RHETORIC  AND  SOCIAL  CHANGE 

IN  AMERICA  (D) 
A  survey  of  the  rhetorical  strategies  of  var- 
ious American  social  movements  such  as 
the  American  Revolution,  the  populist 
movement,  and  the  civil  rights  movement. 

210.  INTERPERSONAL 
COMMUNICATION 

Nature  and  effects  of  person-to-person 
speech  communication.  Emphasis  on  the  be- 
haviors of  everyday  verbal  and  non-verbal 
communication  that  produce  effects  on  our- 
selves, others,  society  and  future  communi- 
cation. The  relationship  of  interpersonal  to 
public  communication. 

211.  CONTEMPORARY  RHETORICAL 
THEORY  (D) 

Contemporary  philosophical  approaches  to 
rhetorical  theory.  Selected  major  contempo- 
rary theorists  such  as  Weaver,  Richards, 
Burke,  Duncan,  McLuhan,  and  Perelman. 

212.  PARLIAMENTARY  PROCEDURE 
The  basic  principles  upon  which  a  group 
operates  using  parliamentary  law  and 
practical  drill  as  the  class  organizes  itself 
into  an  operating  parliamentary  body.  2 
class  hours.  Credit,  2. 

303.     DEBATE  PRACTICUM 
The  preparation  of  materials  on  current 
debate  propositions  and  participation  in 
audience  debates  and  in  intercollegiate  and 
intramural  tournament  activity. 

Credit,  1,  May  be  repeated  up  to  4  credits. 

309.     RHETORIC  AND  SOCIETY: 

SPECIAL  TOPICS 
Intensive  examination  of  the  rhetorical  dis- 
course of  a  particular  period,  movement, 
issue,  genre  of  theme.  Examples  include  the 
rhetoric  connected  with  racial  controver- 
sies, populism,  imperialism  and  anti-war 
movements,  the  American  Revolution,  revo- 
lutionary movements  in  other  countries  and 
religious  reform.  Topics  change  each  semes- 
ter. May  be  repeated  for  a  total  of  6  credits. 

314.     APPROACHES  TO  RHETORICAL 

CRITICISM 
Various  approaches  to  rhetorical  transac- 
tions: Historical,  Formalist,  Sociocultural, 
Psychological,  and  Archetypal. 


COMMUNICATION  DISORDERS 

181.  PHONETICS 

The  physiological  and  acoustic  processes 
involved  in  producing  sounds  and  the  use 
of  the  International  Phonetic  Alphabet  in 
describing  these  processes. 

182.  INTRODUCTION  TO 
COMMUNICATION  DISORDERS 

The  types  and  causes  of  communication 
disorders  with  emphasis  on  speech  dis- 
orders. 


281.     CLINICAL  PROCEDURES 
Introduction  to  the  clinical  process  in  a 
Communication  Disorders  Clinic  including 
personnel  responsibilities,  professional  eth- 
ics, techniques  of  differential  diagnosis, 
study  of  clinic  forms  and  referrals.  Super- 
vised observations  of  diagnostic  and  ther- 
apy sessions.  Laboratory  training  in  clinical 
equipment.  2  class  hours,  2  2-hour  laborato- 
ries. Prerequisites,  Comm  Studies  181,  182, 
284. 

283.  ARTICULATION  DISORDERS 
Basic  principles  and  methods  involved  in 
the  rehabilitation  of  articulation  disorders. 
Emphasis  on  types  of  disorders,  diagnosis 
and  evaluation  of  disorders,  and  therapeu- 
tic procedures.  Laboratory  observation. 
Prerequisites,  Comm  Studies  181,  182  and 

284.  3  class  hours,  1  1-hour  laboratory. 

284.  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY  OF 
THE  SPEECH  AND  HEARING 
MECHANISM 

The  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  speech 
and  hearing  mechanism;  consideration  of 
respiration,  phonation,  resonance,  articula- 
tion, and  audition. 

285.  BASIC  CLINICAL  AUDIOLOGY 
The  acoustics  and  physiology  of  hearing. 
The  etiology  and  symptomatology  of  hear- 
ing loss.  Selected  diagnostic  procedures. 
Supervised  practice  in  audiometric  testing. 
Prerequisites,  Comm  Studies  182,  287. 

286.  REHABILITATION  OF  THE 
ACOUSTICALLY  HANDICAPPED 

Techniques  of  speech  therapy,  auditory- 
training,  and  speech  reading  for  hard  of 
hearing  children  and  adults;  multi-sensory 
approach  to  language  development.  Labora- 
tory practice  under  supervision.  Prerequi- 
site, Comm  Studies  285.  2  class  hours,  1 
3-hour  laboratory  period. 

287.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  HEARING 
AND  SPEECH  SCIENCE 

Investigation  of  physiological,  acoustic  and 
psychological  correlates  of  speech  produc- 
tion, transmission  and  reception.  Exercises 
in  the  application  of  laboratory  methods. 
Prerequisites,  Comm  Studies  181  and  284, 
and  Physics  114.  2  class  hours.  1  2-hour 
laboratory. 

288.  CLINICAL  PRACTICE 
Supervised  experience  in  therapy  with  indi- 
viduals having  articulatory  type  disorders. 
May  be  repeated  once.  Prerequisite,  Comm 
Studies  281.  Limited  to  seniors. 

Credit,  1-3  per  semester. 


289.     COMMUNICATION  PROBLEMS  OF 
THE  DEAF  AND  HARD  OF 
HEARING 
Physical,  psychological,  social,  and  educa- 
tion problems  and  needs  of  the  hearing 
handicapped.  Prerequisite,  Comm  Studies 
285. 

291.     PEDIATRIC  AUDIOLOGY 
Assessment  and  clinical  management  of 
infants  and  children  with  auditory  disor- 
ders. Problems  of  differential  diagnosis. 


screening  techniques,  conditioning  pro- 
cedures, and  electrophysiologic  methods. 
Parental  guidance  and  employment  of 
amplification  with  children.  Prerequisite, 
Comm  Studies  285. 

292.     LEARNING  AND  LANGUAGE 
DISABILITIES  IN  CHILDREN 
Learning  disabilities  associated  with  physi- 
cal, psychological  and  social  etiologies. 
Problems  of  language  development  and  cog- 
nitive disorders,  remedial  practices  in  read- 
ing and  writing  problems,  and  learning 
patterns  of  the  culturally  disadvantaged. 
Diagnostic  assessment  and  educational 
processes  are  outlined. 

295.     STUTTERING 
Major  theories  of  the  etiology,  diagnosis, 
and  clinical  management  of  stuttering. 
Limited  to  seniors. 

392.     SEMINAR  IN  COMMUNICATION 
DISORDERS 

Special  problems;  include  a  choice  of 
a)  communication  disorders  and  the  teach- 
er, b)  communication  disorders  in  geri- 
atrics, c)  communication  disorders  and 
medicine,  d)  the  non-verbal  child,  e)  elec- 
trophysiologic audiometry,  f)  speech 
audiometry,  and  g)  communication  dis- 
orders and  mental  retardation.  Prereq- 
uisite, permission  of  instructor.  May 
be  repeated. 


MASS  COMMUNICATIONS 

121.     INTRODUCTION  TO  MASS 

COMMUNICATIONS  (D) 
Including  history  and  development,  struc- 
ture, roles,  and  functions.  Standards  for 
evaluation  of  the  mass  media. 

223.  THE  PROGRAM  PROCESS  IN 
TELEVISION 

The  basic  program  process  in  television 
from  original  idea  to  finished  program. 
Training  and  procedures  involved  in  the 
technique  of  television  production.  Experi- 
ence in  creating  and  producing  television 
programs.  Evaluation  of  program  forms.  2 
class  hours,  1  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

224.  CREATIVE  TELEVISION 
PRODUCTION/DIRECTION 

Advanced  theories  of  television  production 
and  direction;  creation  and  production- 
direction  of  experimental  program.  Prereq- 
uisite, Comm  Studies  223  or  226.  2  class 
hours,  1  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

225.  HISTORY  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
THE  MOTION  PICTURE 

Evolution  of  the  motion  picture  as  an  inter- 
national art  form  and  social  force.  Analysis 
of  form,  technique  and  impact  of  film. 
Selected  screening  of  representative  film 
styles  and  content. 

226.  PRINCIPLES  AND  TECHNIQUES  OF 
FILM  MAKING 

The  theory  and  principles  of  film  making 
for  the  motion  picture  theatre  and  televi- 
sion. Experience  in  vnriting,  directing,  edit- 
ing and  sound  recording  of  films. 
Evaluation  of  film  techniques,  form  and 


content.  1  class  hour.  1  4-hour  laboratory 
period  per  week. 

227.  FlUl  THEORY  AND  CRITICISM  (C) 
Basic  thvories  of  nim  communication:  var- 
ious film  modes  and  structures.  Develop- 
ment of  bases  for  evaluation  of  films 
according  to  communicative  and  aesthetic 
values.  Prerequisites.  Coinm  Studies  121  or 
Rhetoric  175  and  Comm  Studios  225. 

228.  MASS  MEDIA  IN  SOCIETY  (D| 
Mass  mcKlia  as  a  major  force  in  the  Ameri- 
can society.  Emphasis  on  cultural,  eco- 
nomic, political  and  social  effects. 
Prerequisite.  Comm  Studies  121  or  Rheto- 
ric 175. 

229.  BROADCAST  NEWS  AND  PUBLIC 
AFFAIRS 

Legal,  ethical  and  practical  considerations 
involved  in  selecting,  preparing  and  pre- 
senting news  broadcasts,  news  documenta- 
ries and  other  public  affairs  programming. 
Prerequisites.  Comm  Studies  121  or  175 
and  Comm  Studies  228.  Field  trips. 

232.     BROADCASTING  AND  THE 

GOVERNMENT  (D) 
The  role,  function  and  effect  of  regulation 
on  broadcasting.  Prerequisites.  Comm 
Studies  121  or  Rhetoric  175  and  Comm 
Studies  228. 

359.     POLITICAL  COMMUNICATION: 

MEDIA  &  CAMPAIGNING 
Diffusion  of  persuasive  political  communi- 
cations through  standard  and  created 
media.  E.xamination  of  campaign  tech- 
niques (i.e..  research  on  issues  and  themes, 
electorate  polling,  thematic  media 
approaches,  campaign  strategies)  in  cam- 
paign management  and  administration. 

391.     PRO  SEMINAR  IN  MASS 

COMMUNICATIONS 
Analysis  and  discussion  of  major  problems 
in  the  field  of  mass  communications.  Pre- 
requisites. Written  permission  of  instruc- 
tor, senior  standing.  18  hours  in  Mass 
Communication  courses. 

Comparative  Literature 

Chairman  of  Department:  Professor  Warren 
Anderson.  Professor  Will;  Associate  Profes- 
sors Beekman.  Moebius:  Assistant  Profes- 
sors Lenson.  Levlne.  Lucid.  Martin.  Miller. 
Associated  Faculty:  Cassirer.  S.  Lawall. 
Mankin.  Porter  (French  and  Italian).  Naff 
(Asian  Studies).  Page  (English).  Schiffer 
(Germanic  Languages). 

The  undergraduate  major  in  Comparative 
Literature  seeks  to  provide  a  more  accurate 
sense  of  literary  history  than  may  be 
derived  from  the  study  of  one  single  litera- 
ture: it  encourages  detailed  scrutiny  of  liter- 
ary masterworks  selected  from  more  than 
one  language,  place,  or  time:  and  it 
embodies  a  variety  of  approaches  to  an 
understanding  of  the  meaning  and  function 
of  literature,  considered  both  in  itself  and 
in  its  interdisciplinary'  dimensions. 

Two  different  types  of  major  programs 
lead  to  the  B.A.  degree  in  Comparative  Lit- 


erature. One  is  designed  for  the  student 
who  plans  to  go  on  to  graduate  school  in 
Cuinparulivo  Lileraturt?  or  ii  i  losely  allied 
field.  Tlio  other  is  designed  for  the  student 
who  does  not  plan  to  go  on  to  graduate 
school  but  wishes  to  read  widely  and 
deeply  in  two  or  more  literatures  during  his 
undergraduate  career.  A  detailed  statement 
concerning  those  two  programs  and  related 
requirements  may  be  obtained  at  the  Com- 
parative Literature  office. 

101.     THE  FUNCnON  OF  LITERATURE 

IN  OUR  WORLD  (C) 
The  art  of  literature  in  the  face  of  other 
modes  of  cultural  expression.  Comparisons 
and  contrasts  drawn  from  contemporary 
cinematography,  practical  theater,  music, 
and  graphic  art  as  well  as  from  older  works 
of  art.  both  from  the  Occidental  and  the 
Oriental  traditions. 

201.  (I).  (II).     MODERN  EUROPEAN 

LITERATURE  I  (C) 
The  ways  in  which  20th-century  literature 
and  philosophy  have  posed  and  answered 
questions  about  the  human  condition.  The 
political  and  artistic  consequences  of  the 
loss  of  tradition  and  community.  The  role  of 
the  arts  in  an  age  of  technology  and  revolu- 
tionarv  ideology.  Readings  from  Mar.x. 
Nietzsche.  Malraux.  Camus.  Brecht,  Artaud. 
and  less  well-known  representative  works 
of  Italian  literature. 

202  (I).  (II).     MODERN  EUROPEAN 

LITERATURE  II  (C) 
The  tradition  of  aestheticism  in  modern  lit- 
erature, particularly  fiction,  focusing  on  the 
conflict  between  beauty  and  ethics:  the 
Decadent  hero  as  an  ancestor  and  prototype 
of  the  passive  protagonists  of  modem  narra- 
tive: the  illusory  relationship  between  art 
and  social  deviance. 

203  (I).  (II).     THE  EUROPEAN  NOVEL: 

MAN  VERSUS  SOCIETY  (C) 
French.  Spanish.  German.  Russian,  and 
English  novels  of  the  17th  to  the  20th  cen- 
turies, in  the  context  of  the  consciousness 
they  reflect,  describe,  and  transcend. 

204  (1).  (II).     CLASSICS  OF  EUROPEAN 

LITERATURE  (C) 
Major  works  from  the  earlier  literatures  of 
Europe  in  English  translation,  with  empha- 
sis on  a  major  genre  such  as  the  epic  or 
drama.  The  interdependence  of  art  and  gen- 
eral culture,  shown  through  lectures  on  reli- 
gion, sociology,  politics,  and  economics. 

205.     THE  ARTIST  NOVEL  (C) 
The  artist's  search  for  his  roots  in  land- 
scape and  in  mythical  and  legendary  proto- 
types. An  introduction  to  the  cultural  milieu 
of  the  displaced,  supercultivated  European 
of  the  late  19th  and  20th  centuries,  with 
emphasis  on  Joyce  and  Proust. 

211.  (I).     EUROPEAN  LITERATURE  OF 

THE  MIDDLE  AGES  I  (C) 
Medieval  courtly  romance  and  lyric  in  trans- 
lation from  French,  German.  Italian,  and 
Middle  English.  Close  analysis  of  texts:  the 
literary,  social  and  psychological  conven- 


tions of  courtly  poetry.  The  altered  perspec- 
tives on  those  conventions  expressed  In  late 
medioval  poetry. 

212  (11)      EUROPEAN  LITERATURE  OF 

THE  MIDDLE  AGES  II  (C) 
Medieval  allegory  und  drama  in  translation 
from  Latin.  French.  Italian,  and  Middle 
English.  The  development,  from  the  early 
Christian  period,  of  the  allegorical  tradition 
and  of  the  dramatic  tradition  which  evolved 
from  it.  The  medieval  imaginative  conven- 
tions as  expressed  in  allegory,  and  the  fail- 
ure of  those  conventions  in  allegories  and 
drama  of  the  14lh  century. 

214  (II).     DANTE.  CHAUCER,  AND 

SHAKESPEARE  (C) 
Dante's  Commedia.  several  of  Chaucer's 
Canterbury  Tales,  and  several  plays  of 
Shakespeare.  Close  analysis  of  texts  in  their 
literary  and  historical  contexts.  The  authors 
as  representative  of  stages  in  the  develop- 
ment of  literary  imagination  which  look 
place  in  European  literature  between  the 
14th  and  17th  centuries. 

231  (I).     MODERN  AFRICAN 

LITERATURE  (C) 
An  introduction  to  the  modern  literature  of 
Africa  south  of  the  Sahara,  examining  such 
topics  as  the  role  of  literature  and  the 
writer  in  an  emergent  country,  the  blending 
of  Western  and  indigenous  elements  in  a 
new  literature,  and  the  literary  expression 
of  color  consciousness. 

240.     FICTION  EAST  AND  WEST  (C) 
A  comparative  approach  to  major  works  of 
fiction  and  their  evolution  within  the 
Oriental  and  Occidental  traditions,  investi- 
gating the  various  forms,  meanings. and 
uses  of  traditional  fiction  in  Eastern  and 
Western  literature.  Special  consideration 
will  be  given  to  the  encounter  of  Orient  and 
Occident  in  20th-century  examples  of  prose 
fiction  from  the  works  of  Hesse,  Forster, 
Malraux.  Salinger.  Kerouac.  and  Brautigan. 
Readings  from  Chinese  fiction  in  English 
translation  include  The  Way  o/Chuang-tzu, 
All  Men  Are  Brothers,  Monkey,  Prayer  Mot 
of  Flesh,  and  Red  Chamber  Dream. 

241(1).     CONTEMPORARY  CHINESE 

LITERATURE  (C) 
An  introduction  to  continuity  and  change  in 
20th-century  Chinese  fiction,  drama,  and 
poetry,  including  both  Communist  and  non- 
Communist  literature  of  the  Chinese  main- 
land. The  impact  of  Western  literature  on 
China  and  the  resultant  Chinese  "Literary 
Renaissance."  The  relation  between  litera- 
ture and  politics  in  modern  China.  Special 
consideration  of  Chairman  Mao  Tse-tung's 
concept  of  literature  as  "Revolutionary 
Power"  and  of  the  role  of  the  Red  Guards  in 
the  Chinese  Cultural  Revolution.  Readings 
in  English  translation  includes  Mao  Tse- 
lung.  Lu  Hsun.  Lao-she.  Pa  Chin,  Mao  Tun, 
Kuo  Mo-jo,  Shen  Ts'ung-wen,  Andre  Mal- 
raux, and  Pearl  Buck. 

242.     CHINESE  TRADITIONAL 

VERNACULAR  LITERATURE  (C' 
The  development  of  Chinese  fiction  anr 


drama  from  the  medieval  story-teller  tradi- 
tion through  the  modern  period  of  literary 
symbolism.  Chinese  concepts  of  the  novel 
and  theatre;  the  relation  between  erotic  and 
allegoric  literature  in  the  evolution  of 
Chinese  society. 

243.  JAPANESE  LITERARY  TRADITION  I 
(C) 

Japanese  literature  from  500  A.D.  to  1600 
A.D.  Readings,  in  English  translation,  in 
court  poetry,  the  Tale  of  Genji.  the  military 
tale,  and  the  No  theatre.  The  impact  of 
Buddhism  and  of  Chinese  thought  and  liter- 
ature on  the  course  of  Japanese  literary 
development;  the  role  of  Zen  in  medieval 
Japanese  aesthetics,  and  early  and  medieval 
Japanese  literature  as  an  expression  of  Jap- 
anese civilization. 

244.  JAPANESE  LITERARY  TRADITION 
11  (CI 

Japanese  literature  from  1600  to  the  pres- 
ent. Linked  verse  and  Haiku,  the  rise  of 
popular  theatre  and  fiction  in  the  towns- 
men's culture  in  the  17th  and  18th  centu- 
ries. The  modern  novel  (since  1885)  and  the 
interaction  of  Japanese  and  Western  intel- 
lectual and  artistic  traditions.  Novelists 
include  Natsume  Soseki,  Tanizaki,  Juni- 
chiro, Kawabata  Yasunati,  and  Mishima 
Yukio. 

251.     CONTEMPLATIVE  PROSE  EAST 

AND  WEST  (C) 
A  critical  reading  of  contemplative  prose 
written  by  contemplatives  and  monks  of  the 
Oriental  (Buddhist,  Taoist,  Confucian)  and 
Occidental  (Christian)  traditions.  Compari- 
sons between  the  imaginative  presentation 
of  concepts  of  reality,  the  self,  and  salvation 
in  selected  Eastern  and  Western  prose.  A 
consideration  of  how  mystics  of  different 
traditions  perceive  ultimate  reality  and  how 
an  approach  may  be  made  to  such  reality. 

291  (II).     MYTH  AND  LITERATURE  (C) 
The  myths  of  creation  and  of  self-develop- 
ment; emphasis  on  the  literary  treatment  of 
mythical  experience.  Mythical  trends  and 
models  identified  in  ancient  literary  texts 
and  in  very  recent  poetry  and  fiction. 

321.  RENAISSANCE  PERSPECTIVES  (C) 
The  tradition  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  heri- 
tage of  the  Renaissance —  the  rhetoric  of 
writing  and  the  arts  of  reading  and  inter- 
pretation as  handed  down  to  the  Renais- 
sance. 

322.  THE  SHAPE  OF  THE  RENAISSANCE 
(C) 

Diversity  and  changes  of  literary  style  in 
the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  with  emphasis 
on  cultural  continuity,  and  with  an  exami- 
nation of  critical  methods. 

331  (I).     THE  ENLIGHTENMENT  (C) 
Characteristic  themes,  ideas,  and  attitudes 
in  18th-century  European  literature.  Focus 
on  major  representatives  of  the  Age  of  Rea- 
son such  as  Pope,  Swift,  and  Johnson  in 
England;  Montesquieu,  Voltaire,  and 
Diderot  in  France;  Wieland  and  Lessing  in 
Germany. 


341  (II).     ROMANTICISM  (C) 
The  Western  Romantic  movement  as  exem- 
plified by  its  principal  figures  from  the  Age 
of  Rousseau  to  1850. 

342.     POST-ROMANTIC  TRENDS  IN 

EUROPEAN  LITERATURE  (C) 
Such  developments  as  realism,  naturalism, 
aestheticism,  and  neo-romanticism  in  the 
literatures  of  England,  France,  Germany, 
and  Russia. 

347  (I).     LITERATURE  AND  MUSIC  (C) 
Relations  between  music  and  literature 
from  Plato  to  Samuel  Beckett.  The  aesthet- 
ics of  Schopenhauer  and  the  synthesis  of 
Wagner  are  taken  as  the  crux  of  a  modern 
problem  of  meaning  and  structure  in  both 
literature  and  music. 

351.     SYMBOLISM  (C) 
The  development  of  symbolism  during  the 
19th  and  20th  centuries  as  seen  in  the  poe- 
try of  France  (Baudelaire,  Verlaine,  Mal- 
larme,  Rimbaud),  Germany  (George, 
Hofmannsthal,  Rilke),  and  England  (Yeats, 
Pound,  Eliot). 

352  (I).     MODERN  DRAMA  (C) 
Currents  in  Western  drama  since  Ibsen, 
with  emphasis  on  one  or  more  of  the  fol- 
lowing topics:  naturalism,  symbolism,  neo- 
romanticism,  expressionism,  folk  drama 
and  fantasy,  epic  realism,  the  "grotesque" 
and  "absurd"  theatre. 

361  (II).     THE  CONTEMPORARY 

EUROPEAN  NOVEL  (C) 
Commitment  and  innovation  in  the  modern 
novel.  Among  authors  considered  are 
Proust,  Gide,  Camus,  Mann,  Hesse,  Kafka, 
and  the  Bloomsbury  Group. 

371.     EUROPEAN  EPIC  POETRY  (C) 
Literary  analysis  of  major  classical  and 
Renaissance  epics  (Homer,  Vergil,  Dante, 
Milton)  and  three  related  heroic  poems 
("Gilgamesh,"  "Beowulf,"  "Chanson 
de  Roland"),  with  emphasis  on  their  intrin- 
sic qualities  as  works  of  art.  Specific  epic 
techniques  and  the  general  epic  tradition 
related  to  other  genres  and  literary  prob- 
lems; examination  of  the  sources  of  many 
later  patterns  and  themes. 

375  (II).     ANGLO-GERMAN  LITERARY 
RELATIONSHIPS  SINCE  1750  (C) 
Subjects  and  problems  common  to  English 
and  German  literature  since  the  middle  of 
the  18th  century;  some  attention  to  Ger- 
man-American literary  relationships.  May 
be  counted  for  major  credit  in  English  and 
German  by  permission. 

376.     THEORIES  OF  COMPARATIVE 

LITERATURE 
A  survey  and  critique  of  various  theories  of 
the  nature  of  comparative  literature;  practi- 
cal discussions  of  the  methodology  of 
research  and  speculation  in  the  discipline. 

380.     THEORIES  OF  LITERATURE  (C) 
Proble.m-oriented  discussion.  Students 
compare  and  employ  some  of  the  main  criti- 
cal theories  in  Western  literary  history.  Ini- 


tial discussion  of  the  students'  ovra 
approaches  to  literature;  subsequently,  sev- 
eral areas  of  literary  analysis  (e.g.,  formal- 
ism, expressionism,  historicism)  considered 
against  a  background  of  literary  and  critical 
texts  ranging  from  Plato  to  contemporary 
authors.  Prerequisites,  three  upper-division 
courses  in  literature,  of  which  one  must  be 
in  a  language  other  than  English. 

385,  386.     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual  study  of  a  selected  problem  for 
qualified  students.  By  arrangement  with 
members  of  the  department.  Credit,  1-3. 


Computer  and  Information  Science 

Chairman  of  Program;  Professor  Michael  A. 
Arbib.  Professors  Foster  (Associate  Direc- 
tor, University  Computing  Center),  Kilmer, 
Lee,  Spinelli,  Wogrin  (Director.  University 
Computing  Center);  Associate  Professors 
Ledgard,  Riseman;  Assistant  Professors 
Eckhouse,  Fishman,  Moll,  Taylor.  Tenney; 
Adjunct  Associate  Professor  Greene;  Part- 
time  Lecturer  Blattner.  Associated  Faculty: 
Anderson  (Education),  Archer  (Civil  Engi- 
neering), Bobrow,  Ehrich,  Glorioso 
(Electrical  and  Computer  Systems  En- 
gineering), Manes  (Mathematics),  Peelle 
(Education),  Sahin  (Management), 
Stockton  (Civil  Engineering). 


The  Program  in  Computer  and  Information 
Science  offers  a  wide  range  of  undergradu- 
ate courses  in  the  areas  of  Computers, 
Theory  of  Computation,  and  Cybernetics. 

An  increasing  number  of  undergraduates, 
irrespective  of  their  major,  are  finding  it 
useful  to  have  the  ability  to  program  and 
use  modern  computing  equipment.  They 
will  find  four  courses  (Introduction  to  Prob- 
lem Solving  Using  the  Computer;  Introduc- 
tion to  Computer  and  Information  Science; 
Assembly  Language  Programming;  and 
Comparative  Concepts  in  Programming 
Languages)  very  useful  in  getting  hands-on 
experience  with  the  time-sharing  system  at 
the  University  and  mastering  batch  process- 
ing using  the  FORTRAN  language. 

A  number  of  courses  introduce  under- 
graduates to  the  design  of  computers,  the 
design  of  compilers  for  communicating  with 
computers  in  high  level  languages,  and  with 
new  techniques  for  reducing  complex  prob- 
lems to  computer  form. 

Courses  in  automata  theory,  linguistics 
and  automata,  combinatorial  theory,  and 
related  topics  introduce  the  student  with  a 
mathematical  background  to  the  many 
exciting  problems  posed  by  a  theoretical 
study  of  computation. 

Students  from  all  schools  of  the  Univer- 
sity have  expressed  interest  in  the  new  pro- 
gram in  cybernetics.  Of  particular  note  are 
the  courses  "Fundamentals  of  Cybernetics" 
which  introduces  the  student  to  the  compu- 
tational study  of  brain  function;  and 
"Computational  Population  Dynamics" 
which  shows  how  mathematical  techniques 
may  combine  with  computer  simulation  to 
allow  man  to  tackle  large-scale  problems  of 
ecological  interactions.  The  course 
"Computers  and  Society"  helps  students 
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who  want  tu  understand  the  use  of  comput- 
ers to  solve  social  problems,  and  of  the 
studies  required  to  avoid  "side  effects"  - 
including  such  problems  as  data  banks, 
computerized  votin);.  automated  health 
care,  and  computer-aided  instruction. 
"Elements  of  Computers;  Art  and  Science" 
is  designed  explicitly  for  students  of  the 
humanities,  who  want  to  understand  the 
workings  of  computers  and  programs, 
through  a  laboratory  stylo  exploratory  pro- 
gram. Much  of  the  material  in  this  course 
has  been  designed  by  students  in  earlier 
semesters. 

VNliile  no  formal  undergraduate  major 
exists  in  Computer  and  Information 
Science,  it  is  possible  for  students  to  seek  a 
bachelor's  degree  with  individual  concen- 
tration (BOIC),  the  program  being  worked 
out  individually  with  sponsoring  faculty. 

101(1).     ELEMENTS  OF  COMPUTERS: 

ART  AND  SCIENCE 
An  introduction  to  the  historical  and  con- 
ceptual foundations  of  the  computer  as  an 
intelligence  ampliTier.  Groups  meet  with 
individual  instructors;  topics  include  the 
early  history  of  calculators,  models  of 
thought,  number  systems,  modern  comput- 
ing devices,  and  computer  languages. 

102  (II).     COMPUTERS  AND  SOCIETY 
The  use  of  computers  to  solve  social  prob- 
lems. Topics  like  data  banks,  security,  com- 
puterized voting,  automated  health  care, 
computer-aided  instruction.  The  long-range 
impact  of  computers. 

122  (I).  (II).     INTRODUCTION  TO 

PROBLEM  SOLVING  USING  THE 
COMPLITER 
Problem  solving  and  FORTRAN  program- 
ming for  students  from  all  disciplines.  Con- 
cepts associated  with  problem  solving  valid 
for  many  types  of  problems.  Use  of  FOR- 
TRAN on  the  UMASS  time-sharing  system. 
Laboratory  included.  Credit.  4. 

150  (I).  (II).     INTRODUCTION  TO 

COMPUTER  AND  INFORMATION 
SCIENCE 
The  basic  introductory  course  in  Computer 
and  Information  Science.  Problem  solving 
and  algorithm  development:  emphases  on 
machine  dependent  concepts,  programming 
languages,  models  of  compulation,  cyber- 
netics and  artificial  intelligence.  Prerequi- 
site. COINS  122  or  programming  experi- 
ence. Laboratory-  included.  Credit,  4. 

201  (I).  (II).     ASSEMBLY  LA.NGUAGE 

PROGRAMMING 
Basic  ideas  of  computer  hardware  and  prin- 
ciples of  computer  systems  organization: 
input/output  equipment,  machine  organiza- 
tion, logical  design,  elementary  data  struc- 
tures, and  assembly  language  programming, 
l-ab  involves  hand-on  experience  with  pro- 
grams, loaders,  and  assemblers.  Prerequi- 
site: COINS  122  or  programming  experience. 
Credit,  4. 

202  (I).  (II).     COMPARATIVE  CONCEPTS 

IN  PROGRAMMING  LANGUAGES 
Fundamental  concepts  in  programming  lan- 


guages Topics  include:  data  structures, 
scope  of  names,  parameter  passing,  recur- 
sion, block-structure,  string  and  list  manip- 
ulation languages  (like  SNOBOLor  LISP) 
and  business  oriented  languages  (like 
COBOL  or  RPG).  Projects  embrace  concepts 
discussed.  Prerequisite.  COINS  ISO  or  201. 
Laboratory  included.  Credit,  4. 

210  (I).     TRANSLATOR  DESIGN 
A  project-oriented  course  covering  tech- 
niques of  language  definition  and  transla- 
tion. Particular  reference  to  symbolic 
assemblers  and  algebraic  compilers.  Pre- 
requisite, COINS  201  and  202. 

232  (II).     ALGORITHMIC  METHODS  FOR 

SCIENTI.STS  AND  ENGINEERS 
Development  of  algorithmic  techniques  for 
solving  large-scale  .scientific  and  engineer- 
ing problems.  Emphasis  on  applications, 
efficiency  and  special  student  interests.  Use 
of  APL  as  a  major  programming  language. 
Prerequisite.  COINS  122  or  programming 
experience.  Laboratory  included. 

233  (I).     MINI  COMPUTERS 

The  use  of  small-scale  digital  computers  for 
data  gathering,  analysis,  and  on-line  control 
of  experiments.  Interfacing  computers  and 
logical  design  of  input/output  facilities. 
Prerequisite,  programming  experience. 

252  (I).     TOPICS  IN  NUMERICAL 

METHODS 
Computer-oriented  numerical  analysis, 
including  linear  algebra,  solution  of  simul- 
taneous equations,  homogeneous  equations, 
eigenvalues,  solution  of  differential  equa- 
tions, solution  of  algebraic  and  transcen- 
dental equations,  and  functional 
representations.  Prerequisite.  COINS  122  or 
programming  experience. 

260  (II).     LINGUISTICS  AND  AUTOMATA 
An  introduction  to  formal  language  theory 
in  relation  to  linguistic  and  psychological 
studies  of  the  origins,  properties  and  struc- 
ture of  natural  languages;  phrase  structure 
and  transformational  grammars;  pushdown, 
linear-bounded  and  stack  automata;  appli- 
cations of  grammatical  descriptions  in  be- 
havior and  pattern  description.  Prerequi- 
site. COINS  301. 

291  (I).     COMPUTATIONAL 

POPULATION  DYNAMICS 
Vectors,  matrices  and  eigenvector  problems: 
deterministic  and  random  ecosystem  popu- 
lation models;  solutions  of  nonlinear  differ- 
ential equation  systems  arising  in 
population  biology:  analytical  formulations 
of  ecosystem  stability  problems,  species- 
packing  models,  epidemiological  problems, 
and  the  evolution  of  altruism.  Computer 
simulation  projects  encouraged.  Prerequi- 
site, calculus;  a  computer  programming 
course  desirable. 

301  (I).  (II).     FUNDAMENTALS  OF 

COMPUTATION 
Integrates  application  and  theory  by  pre- 
senting the  mathematical  underpinnings  of 
algorithms,  languages,  and  machines;  recur- 
sion and  induction:  models  for  machines. 


state  diagrams,  switching  theory,  and  regu- 
lar sets;  trees;  formal  grammars;  syntax  and 
semantics;  basic  notions  of  automata,  push- 
down automata,  and  Turing  machines; 
proving  properties  of  programs.  Prerequi- 
site Math  lli7  ur  equivulciit  mathematical 
maturity. 

302  (I).  (II).     FUNDAMENTALS  OF 

COMPUTING  SYSTEMS 
Core  concepts  of  computer  software  ond 
hardware,  including  syntax,  semantics,  and 
implementation  models;  data  structures 
and  accessing  strategies;  operating  systems, 
control  programs  and  languages,  and  ma- 
chine architecture.  Prerequisite.  COINS 
202:  201  recommended.  Lab  required. 

303  (I).  (II).     FUNDAMENTALS  OF 

CYBERNETICS 
Integrates  brain  analysis  and  artifical  intel- 
ligence to  convey  a  basic  understanding  of 
systems  and  neural  networks,  modelling, 
feedback;  scene  analysis  and  pattern  recog- 
nition in  brains  and  machines;  parameter 
adjustment  and  adaptation;  heuristic 
search;  and  planning  of  complex  behavior 
in  the  brains  of  animals  and  the  control 
computers  of  robots.  Prerequisite.  COINS 
150  or  background  in  biology  or  psychology. 


304(11).     FUNDAMENTALS  OF 

INFORMATION 
Concepts  of  information  theory  with  back- 
ground in  discrete  probability  theory;  semi- 
groups applied  to  coding  and  automata 
theory:  linear  machines  and  codes.  Prereq- 
uisite. COINS  301. 

320  (II).     DEVELOPMENT  OF  QUALITY 

SOFTWARE 
Recent  developments  in  the  study  of  pro- 
gramming as  a  systematic,  creative  activity. 
Notion  of  quality  software;  measurement  of 
quality;  top-down  and  other  approaches  to 
programming:  structured  programs;  proofs 
of  correctness;  software  engineering;  psy- 
chologv  of  programming.  Prerequisites. 
COINS  201  and  202. 

335  (I).     COMPUTER  ARCHITECTURE 
The  various  elements  of  computer  design. 
The  historical  influence  of  certain  real  com- 
puters and  the  concepts  behind  them.  Pre- 
requisite. COINS  302. 

350  (I).     COMPUTATIONAL  MODELLING 
An  introduction  to  probabilistic  techniques 
such  as  Markov  process,  random  walk  and 
Monte  Carlo  techniques.  Statistical  tech- 
niques, distributions,  and  correlation  coeffi- 
cients. Brief  introduction  to  simulation 
languages.  Simple  queues,  n-person  zero 
sum  games.  Selected  topics  generated  by 
class  interest.  Prerequisite.  COINS  202. 

360  (II).     COMPUTER  GRAPHICS 
Basic  organization  of  computer-driven 
graphical  display  systems.  Methods  for  gen- 
eration and  manipulation  of  vectors  and 
charaters  for  real-time  display.  Data  struc- 
tures for  pictures  and  text-processing.  Pre- 
requisite. COINS  201.  (Also  listed  as 
ECE  360.) 
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375(11).     COMBINATORIAL  THEORY 

AND  ITS  APPLICATIONS 
The  solution  of  problems  of  enumeration 
using  permutations  and  combinations,  gen- 
erating functions  and  recurrence  relations. 
Introduction  to  Graph  Theory.  Linear  and 
dynamic  programming.  Block  designs,  dif- 
ference sets  and  orthogonal  Latin  squares; 
applications.  Prerequisite,  COINS  301  or 
Math  212. 

377  (II).     INTRODUCTION  TO 

OPERATING  SYSTEMS 
The  programs  and  techniques  needed  to 
transform  computer  hardware  into  a  com- 
prehensive computer.  Topics  include 
input/output  control  systems,  mono-pro- 
gramming, multi-programming,  and  multi- 
processing. Prerequisite,  COINS  302. 

383  (II).     ARTIFICIAL  INTELLIGENCE 
Game-playing  by  machines;  mathematical 
problem  solving  by  machine,  including 
geometry,  algebra  and  calculus;  mathemati- 
cal theory  of  heuristic  search;  automatic 
theorem-proving;  question  answering  sys- 
tems; natural  language  processing;  an  intro- 
duction to  robotics,  vision,  and  planning. 
Prerequisite,  COINS  303. 

385  (I),  386  (II).     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Topics  by  arrangement  each  semester 

Credit,  1-6. 

387  (II).     DATA  AND  INFORMATION 

STRUCTURES 
Mathematical  and  practical  concepts  rele- 
vant to  description  and  manipulation  of 
data  and  information  structures  such  as 
lists,  trees,  and  graphs,  and  the  relationship 
of  these  ideas  to  the  constraints  imposed  by 
physical  storage  devices.  Prerequisite, 
COINS  301  and  302.  (Also  listed  as  ECE 
342.) 

RELATED  COURSES: 

Electrical  and  Computer  Systems 
Engineering 

ECE  210     Digital  Circuit  Theory 
ECE  278     Digital  System  Design 
ECE  342     Non-Numerical  Processing 
ECE  344     Programming  Structures 
ECE  346     Computer  Systems  Lab  I 
ECE  350     Computer  Systems  Lab  II 
ECE  354      Computer  Systems  Lab  III 
ECE  360     Computer  Graphics 
ECE  362      Self  Organizing  Systems 

and  Pattern  Recognition 
ECE  366     Analog  and  Hybrid  Com- 
puters 
ECE  368     Advanced  Switching  Theory 

Mathematics 

Math  381     A  First  Survey  of  Mathe- 
matical Logic 

!''  Economics 

Chairman  of  Department:  Associate  Profes- 
sor Norman  Aitken.  Professors  Barkin, 
Bowles,  Holesovsky,  Howard,  Kindahl, 
Rapping,  Resnick,  Rottenberg,  Smith;  Asso- 
ciate Professors  Blackman,  Cox,  Ehrenberg, 
Gale,  Gintis,  Treyz,  Wolff;  Assistant  Profes- 
sors Best,  Burghardt,  Duston,  Edwards, 
Humphries,  Murphy,  Oaxaca,  Ray,  Russell, 
Tsao,  Wright;  Instructor  Gordon. 


Students  planning  to  take  one  or  two  eco- 
nomics courses  normally  choose  courses 
with  numbers  in  the  100s.  Those  students 
who  plan  to  take  several  economics 
courses  normally  take  Economics  103 
(formerly  126]  and  then  take  courses  in  the 
200s  or  300s  for  which  this  is  the  required 
prerequisite. 

Economics  majors  must  take  Economics 
103  (formerly  126)  and  104  (formerly  125), 
203  (formerly  201),  204  (formerly  214)  and 
at  least  12  additional  credits  from  the  eco- 
nomics curriculum.  All  majors  are  required 
calculus  (Math  127  or  135).  Normally  eco- 
nomics majors  do  not  take  more  than 
two  courses  with  numbers  in  the  100s. 
No  more  than  three  such  courses  may  be 
credited  toward  the  major.  Students  con- 
templating graduate  study  in  economics  or 
business  administration  are  advised  to  take 
mathematics  at  least  through  two  semesters 
of  introductory  calculus,  linear  algebra 
(Mathematics  167)  and  two  semesters  of 
statistics  (preferably  Statistics  231  and 
Economics  252). 

With  the  exception  of  Economics  103  and 
104,  declared  Economics  majors  may  not 
elect  any  Economics  Department  course  on 
a  pass/fail  basis,  nor  may  the  required  cred- 
its in  mathematics  be  elected  on  a  pass/fail 
basis.  Students  who  become  economics 
majors  after  previously  passing  one  or  more 
upper-division  economics  courses  on  a 
pass/fail  basis  must  offer  at  least  six  graded 
upper-division  economics  courses  (18  cred- 
its) for  graduation. 


On  Honors 

The  Economics  Department  offers  a  wide 
range  of  Honors  courses.  Economics  103 
and  104  have  Honors  sections  each  term. 
Economics  203  (I)  and  204  (II),  251  (I)  and 
252  (II),  are  also  offered  with  Honors  sec- 
tions. Check  the  course  description  guide 
for  specific  instructions  regarding  Honors 
registration  each  term. 

Information  about  the  study  of  Econom- 
ics may  be  obtained  by  calling  545-0855  or 
visiting  Thompson  1032. 


100  (I),  (II).     ELEMENTS  OF  ECONOMICS 

(D) 
A  one-semester  introduction  to  economics. 
The  elements  of  the  discipline;  how  the 
economy  is  structured  and  how  it  functions. 

103  (I),  (II).     INTRODUCTION  TO 

MICROECONOMICS  (D) 
Introductory  analysis  of  resource  allocation 
and  income  distribution  through  micro- 
economic  theory.  Specific  problems  illus- 
trate the  use  of  the  theoretical  precepts 
developed. 

104  (I),  (II).     INTRODUCTION  TO 

MACROECONOMICS  (D) 
An  introduction  to  the  economic  theory 
used  to  explain  the  behavior  of  the  Ameri- 
can economy.  Emphasis  on  the  macroeco- 
nomic  goals  of  full  employment,  price 
stability,  economic  growth  and  balance  of 
payments  equilibrium. 


121  (I),  (II).     THE  INTERNATIONAL 

ECONOMY  (D) 
An  historical  and  analytical  introduction  to 
international  institutions,  trade,  finance 
and  policy.  Current  problems  and  recent 
developments  treated  extensively. 

Mr.  Aitken,  Mr.  Rapping. 

131  (I),  (II).     THE  ECONOMICS  OF 

INSECURITY  AND  POVERTY  (D) 
Public  and  private  programs  to  prevent  or 
alleviate  economic  insecurity,  including 
poverty,  substandard  incomes  and  eco- 
nomic contingencies. 

Mr.  Blackman,  Mr.  Oaxaca. 

141  (I),  (11).     LABOR  PROBLEMS  (D) 
Background  of  the  labor  movement  and 
problems  involved  in  the  management- 
labor  relationship  and  the  efforts  of  man- 
agement, unions  and  government  to  solve 
them.  Mr.  Blackman,  Mr.  Rottenberg. 

172  (I),  (II).     THE  SOVIET  ECONOMY  (D) 
Resource  allocation  through  centralized 
planning  in  the  Soviet  economic  system.  A 
case  history  of  economic  development.  Cur- 
rent problems  of  economic  reform. 

Mr.  Holesovsky,  Mr.  Wright. 

181  (I),  (II).     ECONOMICS  AND  URBAN 

PROBLEMS  (D) 
The  structure  of  the  urban  economy;  goals, 
processes,  problems,  and  policy  in  urban 
economic  development, 

Mr.  Duston,  Ms.  Gordon. 

191,  192  (I),  (II).     SEMINAR  FOR 

INTRODUCTORY  STUDENTS  (D) 
On  petition  of  15  students  or  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  faculty  member  the  depart- 
ment may  offer  a  one-semester  course  on  a 
topic  area  of  the  students'  or  faculty  mem- 
ber's choice,  subject  to  finding  appropriate 
staff  and  departmental  approval. 

203  (I),  (II).     INTERMEDIATE 

MICROECONOMIC  THEORY  (D) 
Microeconomic  analysis  of  consumers, 
firms,  industries,  and  markets;  rational 
decision-making  under  conditions  of  cer- 
tainty; balancing  forces  in  a  free  enterprise 
economy.  Prerequisite,  Econ  103. 

204  (I),  (II).     INTERMEDIATE 

MACROECONOMIC  THEORY  (D) 
Formulation  and  empirical  testing  of  static 
and  dynamic  theories  of  aggregative  in- 
come, employment,  and  prices  with  reference 
to  fluctuations,  growth,  and  economic  fore- 
casting. Prerequisites,  Econ  103  and  104. 

205  (II).     MARXIAN  ECONOMICS  (D) 
Exposition  of  the  Marxian  economic  theory 
in  modem  idiom.  Comparison  of  method- 
ological assumptions  and  conceptualiza- 
tion of  economic  phenomena  in  Marx  and 
in  "mainstream  economics."  Prerequisites, 
Econ  103  and  104. 

211  (I),  (II).     MONEY  AND  BANKING  (D) 
The  development  and  operation  of  the  mon- 
etary and  banking  systems  of  the  United 
States;  problems  of  achieving  full  employ- 
ment and  price  stability  through  monetary 


controls.  Prerequisite.  Eton  ICH, 

Ms  Humphries.  Mr.  Russell. 

231  (I).  (II).     SOCIAL  CONTROL  OF 

BUSINESS  (D) 
The  formal  and  informal  methods  and 
efforts  to  maintain,  supplement  and  moder- 
ate competition,  and  the  substitution  of  reg- 
ulation and  public  enterprises  for 
competition.  Prerequisite.  Econ  103. 

Mr.  Howard. 

232  (I).  (11).     THE  STRUCTURE  OK 

AMERICAN  INDUSTRY  (D) 
Business  enterprise,  market  competition, 
and  economic  development  in  American 
industries.  The  social  effectiveness  of 
industries  analyzed  through  measures  of 
industrial  structure  and  market  perfor- 
mance. Prerequisite.  Econ  103  recom- 
mended. 203.  Mr-  Gale. 

242  (II).     LABOR  LAW  AND 

LEGISLATION  (D) 
Economic  effects  and  historical  survey  of 
Federal  and  state  laws  and  an  analysis  of 
important  court  decisions.  Prerequisites. 
Econ  l-Jl.  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.  Blackman. 

251  (I).     MATHEMATICAL  METHODS  IN 

ECONOMICS 
The  applications  of  various  mathematical 
concepts  and  techniques  in  macroeconomic 
and  microeconomic  analysis.  Emphasis  on 
the  design  and  interpretation  of  mathemati- 
cal models  of  economic  phenomena.  Pre- 
requisites. Econ  103.  Math  127.  135.  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

252  (II).     ECONOMETRICS 
The  application  of  mathematical  and  sta- 
tistical methods  to  economic  theory,  ap- 
plied to  both  microeconomic  and  macro- 
economic  policy  issues.  Prerequisite,  per- 
mission of  instructor.  Mr.  Gale. 

261  (I).     EUROPEAN  ECONOMIC 

EVOLUTION  (D) 
Evolution  of  economic  organization  in  agri- 
culture, industry  and  commerce;  the  sur- 
rounding social  and  institutional  life. 
Prerequisites.  History  100  and  101.  or  an 
economics  course.  Mr.  Wolff. 

262  (II).     AMERICAN  ECONOMIC 

HISTORY  (D) 
An  analytical  approach  to  structural 
change,  economic  growth,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  market  institutions  in  the  United 
States  from  colonial  limes  to  the  present. 
Prerequisite,  Econ  100  or  103. 

266  (I).     ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  (D) 
Economic  problems  of  underdeveloped 
countries  and  the  policies  necessary  to 
induce  growth.  Individual  projects 
required.  Prerequisite.  Econ  100  or  103  or 
104.  Mr.  Resnick.  Mr.  Wolff. 

267  (II).     LATIN  AMERICAN  ECONOMIC 

DE\'ELOPMENT  (D) 
Development  of  the  Latin  American  econ- 
omies. Emphasis  on  the  central  problems  of 
the  various  economies  and  proposed  eco- 


nomic programs.  Prerequisite.  Econ  266  or 
permission  of  instructor.  Mr.  Best. 

270  (I).  (II).     ECONOMICS  OF  SOVIET 

PLANNING  (D) 
Theoretical  analysis  of  solocled  aspects  of 
the  Soviet  economy;  growth  models  applic- 
able to  the  Soviet  case;  problems  of  mea- 
surement of  growth  and  factor  productivity; 
coordination  of  economic  activities  through 
centralized  planning  and  decentralization; 
investment  allocation  criteria;  conduct  of 
foreign  trade;  other.  Prerequisites.  Econ 
103,  104  and  203.  Mr.  Holesovsky. 

271  (I).     COMPARATIVE  ECONOMIC 

SYSTEMS  (D) 
Evaluation  of  the  performance  of  alterna- 
tive economic  systems  in  theory  and  prac- 
tice. Problems  of  planning  in  the  advanced 
economies  of  the  United  States.  Western 
Europe,  and  Soviet  area.  Prerequisite.  Econ 
103.  Mr.  Wright.  Mr.  Holesovsky. 

281(1).     REGIONAL  ECONOMICS  (D) 
The  process  of  regional  economic  growth; 
location  theory  and  basic  techniques  of 
regional  analysis;  public  and  private  area 
development  programs.  Prerequisite.  Econ 
103  recommended.  Mr.  Burghardt. 

285  (I).     ECONOMICS  OF  EVALUATION 
An  introduction  to  the  methodologies  used 
by  economists  in  their  evaluation  of  the 
economic  impacts  of  government  programs 
and  legislation,  along  with  detailed  anal- 
yses and  evaluation  of  selected  existing 
evaluation  studies.  The  specific  programs 
studied  vary  each  year  depending  upon  stu- 
dent interests  and  the  instructor.  Prerequi- 
site. Econ  103.  Mr.  Ehrenberg. 

306  (I).     DEVELOPMENT  OF  ECONOMIC 

THOUGHT  (D) 
The  evolution  of  contemporary  theory  from 
its  classical  beginnings;  neoclassicism  and 
its  chief  variants;  dissenters  Marx,  German 
historical  school,  Veblen.  Emphasis  on  rela- 
tion of  economic  thought  to  other  kinds  of 
social  theories.  Prerequisite,  Econ  103. 

Mr.  Wolff. 

312(1).     PUBLIC  FINANCE  (D) 
Principles  of  public  revenues  and  expendi- 
tures; systems  and  problems  of  taxation; 
use  of  taxes,  expenditures,  debt  policy  to 
provide  full  employment;  economic  growth 
and  price  stability.  Prerequisites,  Econ  103 
and  104.  Mr.  Cox.  Mr.  Ray. 

314  (II).     STATE  AND  LOCAL  PUBLIC 

FINANCE  (D) 
State  and  local  government  revenue  and 
expenditure  programs.  Individual  research 
projects  relating  to  Massachusetts  or  sur- 
rounding states  required.  Prerequisite. 
Econ  100  or  103.  Mr.  Ray. 

321  (II).     INTERNATIONAL  MONETARY 

THEORY  AND  POLICY  (D) 
The  theory  of  international  monetary  eco- 
nomics, including  an  analysis  of  foreign 
exchange  markets,  adjustment  mechanisms, 
capital  flows,  speculation,  and  transfer 
problems.  Emphasis  on  the  relationship  of 


the  balance  of  payments  to  national  income, 
exchange  rates,  and  relative  price  levels. 
PrortKiuisito.  Ixon  103,  104,  or  204. 

322  (11).     INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  AND 

ECONOMIC  POLICY  (D) 
Intormediato  theory  of  international  trade, 
including  the  analysis  uf  the  balance  of 
payments  mechanism,  pure  non-monetary 
theory  and  its  application  to  problems  of 
commercial  policy.  Prerequisites.  Ixon  203 
and  321.  Mr.  Ailken. 

338  (II).     ECONOMICS  OF  HEALTH  (D) 
Application  of  economic  theory  to  resource 
allocation  in  the  health  services  industry. 
Survey  of  performance  of  this  industry  as 
measured  by  costs  and  various  health  indi- 
ces. Market  failure  in  health  care.  Alterna- 
tive delivery  systems.  Prerequisite, 
permission  of  instructor.  Mr.  Duston. 

345  (II).     HUMAN  RESOURCE 

ECONOMICS  (D) 
An  economic  analysis  of  private  and  social 
means  for  providing  access  to  higher  educa- 
tion, housing,  medical  care  and  an 
improved  environment.  Poverty,  population 
concentration,  and  discrimination  as  bar- 
riers to  the  achievement  of  these  ends.  Poli- 
cies and  priorities  in  human  resource 
development.  Prerequisite,  Econ  103. 

Mr.  Barkin. 

347(1).     ECONOMICS  OF  THE  LABOR 

MARKET  (D) 
A  theoretical  and  empirical  analysis  of 
labor  markets,  utilizing  primarily  the  tools 
developed  in  microeconomics.  Topics 
include  the  determinants  of  the  personal 
distribution  of  income,  the  level  and  struc- 
ture of  unemployment,  dynamic  wage 
determination,  the  impact  of  trade  unions 
and  other  imperfections  in  the  labor  mar- 
ket, and  an  economic  analysis  of  existing 
and  proposed  government  legislation  or 
programs,  which  affect  the  operation  of 
labor  markets.  An  introduction  to  labor 
market  data  and  to  the  formulation  and 
testing  of  economic  models.  Prerequisite, 
Econ  203.  Mr.  Ehrenberg. 

372  (I).     NATIONAL  ECONOMIC 
POLICIES  OF  ADVANCED 
EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES  AND 
PROGRAMS 
Evaluation  of  the  economic  objectives, 
instruments,  measures  and  results  of  eco- 
nomic policy  and  decision-making  mecha- 
nisms in  the  United  States  in  comparison 
with  Norway,  Sweden,  Netherlands,  United 
Kingdom  and  Canada  and  such  other  ad- 
vanced non-socialist  countries  as  the  stu- 
dents may  select.  Prerequisites,  Econ  103 
and  104.  Mr.  Barkin. 

382  (II).     URBAN  ECONOMIC  ANALYSIS 

(D) 
Economic  analysis  or  urban  markets  and 
investigation  of  how  urban  problems  result 
from  the  breakdown  and  imperfections  of 
those  markets.  Topics  include:  the  urban 
economy,  urban  land  and  housing  markets, 
urban  transportation,  and  the  urban  public 


economy.  Prerequisite,  Econ  103  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor.  Ms.  Gordon. 

383  (I),  384  (II).     TOPICS  IN  APPLIED 

ECONOMICS  (D) 
The  application  of  principles  of  microeco- 
nomics to  diverse  problems  and  policies  to 
exhibit  the  uses  of  economic  theory.  Topics 
may  include:  automobile  model  changes, 
supersonic  transport,  solid  waste  disposal, 
conscription  to  the  armed  forces,  the  heroin 
trade,  cable  television  systems,  flight  insur- 
ance, and  vi'ild  game  conservation.  Prereq- 
uisite, Econ  103. 

385,  386.     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual  study  of  a  selected  problem  for 
qualified  students.  By  arrangement  with 
members  of  the  department.  Credit,  1-6. 

391  (I),  392  (II).     SEMINAR 
Research  in  economic  theory,  problems  of 
labor,  commerce,  and  industry.  If  desirable, 
some  other  economic  study  may  be  substi- 
tuted. Prerequisite,  Econ  103.  1  or  2  2-hour 
conferences.  Credit,  1-3. 


399  (I),  (II).     DEPARTMENTAL  HONORS 
Credit,  1-9. 

RELATED  COURSES: 

Agricultural  and  Food  Economics 

352.      Agricultural  Policy 

373,     Resource  and  Conservation 

Economics 
381.     International  Agricultural 

Development 

English 

Head  of  Department:  Professor  Joseph 
Frank.  Professor  and  Dean,  Faculty  of 
Humanities  and  Fine  Arts,  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  Jeremiah  Allen;  Professors 
Achebe,  Brogan,  Chametzky,  Clark,  Cope- 
land,  Creed,  Cuomo,  Duckert,  Emerson, 
Gibson,  Golden,  Haven,  Helming,  J.  Hicks, 
Hoopes,  Kaplan,  Loehler,  Langland,  Lesser, 
McCarthy,  Mitchell,  Musgrave,  O'Donnell, ' 
Page,  Plumstead,  Porter,  Rudin,  B.  Spivack, 
C.  Spivack,  Weston,  M.  Wolff;  Associate 
Professor  and  Associate  Head  of  Depart- 
ment Hofer;  Associate  Professors  Aczel, 
Aho,  Ashton,  Bagg,  Barron,  Berlin,  Carey, 
Cheney,  Clayton,  Collins,  Donohue,  Egan,' 
Fetler,  French,  Gall,  Gozzi,  Hogan,  Horri-' 
gan,  J.  Hunt,  Junkins,  Kinney,  Leheny,  Low- 
ance,  Mariani,  Moran,  Neugeboren,  Noland, 
Pinkham,  Politella,  Raymond,  Saagpakk, 
Silver,  Swaim,  Tucker,  Turner,  Ziff;  Assis- 
tant Professors  Adams,  Baldwin,  Beaty,  Bell, 
Culley,  Current,  Diamond,  DiMarco,  L.  Ed- 
wards, Eidsvik,  Farrell,  Freeman,  Gem, 
Green,  Harrington,  P.  Hicks,  Innes,  Jayne, 
Jenkins,  Jones,  Jorgens,  Keefe,  Matlack,  Nel- 
son, Paroissien,  Quick,  Reed,  Robinson, 
Shadoian,  Sitter,  Skerrett,  C.K.  Smith,  Tate 
Whitehead,  C.  Wolff;  Part-time  Assistant 
Professor  B.  Hunt;  Instructors  DuBois,  P. 
Edwards,  Grahame;  Full-time  Lecturer  Gat; 
Part-time  Lecturers  Allen,  Tymoczko,  Asso- 
ciate Dean  Shaw. 

The  English  Department  offers  courses  in 
the  study  of  English  and  American  litera- 
ture, courses  in  the  relationship  between 


literature  and  other  disciplines  and  art 
forms,  and  courses  in  creative  and  exposi- 
tory writing.  Innovative  and  experimental 
courses  are  taught  under  the  rubrics  of  Eng- 
hsh  390-391  and  380-384.  Descriptions  of 
all  courses  are  available  shortly  before  pre- 
registration  at  the  English  Department 
Undergraduate  Studies  Office  in  Bartlett 
252. 

English  majors  are  required  to  complete 
at  least  30  credits  of  work  in  English 
courses  numbered  201  and  above.  They  are 
also  required  to  complete  one  of  the  follow- 
ing distribution  options: 

Option  A:  Approaches  to  Literature:  one 
course  in  the  literature  of  a  period  before 
1800;  one  course  in  non-English  literature; 
three  of  the  four  following  kinds  of  courses: 
language,  Shakespeare,  major  British  or 
American  author,  literary  genre. 

Option  B;  Major  Authors:  two  courses  in 
masterpieces  of  western  literature;  two 
courses  in  major  British  writers;  one  course 
in  Shakespeare.  An  exact  list  of  which 
courses  fulfill  each  of  these  categories  is 
available  in  the  Department's  Undergradu- 
ate Studies  Office. 

The  English  major  is  encouraged  to  work 
within  the  flexible  framework  of  the  major 
to  create  a  coherent  program  of  study.  The 
Department  offers  concentrations  vrithin 
the  major,  such  as  American  Civilization, 
Journalistic  Studies,  Creative  Writing  or 
Literature  and  Society;  other  concentrations 
are  also  available.  Students  seeking  advice 
concerning  their  programs  of  study  should 
go  to  Bartlett  252.  Students  who  wish  to 
become  certified  to  teach  secondary  English 
must  apply  to  the  English  Education  office 
(Bartlett  474)  for  admission  to  the  program; 
successful  completion  of  the  major  require- 
ments does  not  guarantee  a  place  in  the 
English  Education  program. 

141  (I),  (II).     MAN  AND  WOMAN  IN 

LITERATURE  (C) 
Literature  treating  the  relationship  between 
man  and  woman.  Topics  may  include  the 
nature  of  love,  the  image  of  the  hero  and  of 
the  heroine,  and  definitions,  past  and  pres- 
ent, of  the  masculine  and  the  feminine. 
Readings  may  include  works  by  Lawrence, 
Freud,  Shakespeare,  Cummings,  Homer,  the 
Brontes. 


152  (I),  (II).     READING  FICTION  (C) 

An  introduction  to  themes  and  techniques 
of  fiction  through  a  reading  of  selected 
short  stories  and  novels  with  emphasis  on 
such  matters  as  structure,  style,  point  of 
view,  and  the  like. 

153  (I),  (II).     READING  POETRY  (C) 
An  introduction  to  themes  and  forms  of 
poetry  through  a  reading  of  selected  poems 
ill  English.  Emphasis  on  such  poetic  tech- 
niques as  word  choice,  imagery,  and  struc- 
ture, and  on  such  modes  as  the  ballad,  lyric, 
sonnet,  ode  and  dramatic  monologue. 

154  (I),  (II).     READING  DRAMA  (C) 

An  introduction  to  themes  and  techniques 
of  drama  through  a  reading  of  selected 
plays.  Emphasis  on  such  matters  as  struc- 


ture style,  staging,  and  tragic  and  comic 
modes. 

161  (I),  (II).     NATURE  AND  LITERATURE 

(C) 
Literature  that  deals  with  man's  relation- 
ship to  his  environment.  Topics  may 
include  changing  conceptions  of  nature, 
changing  attitudes  toward  nature.  Readings 
may  include  works  by  Conrad,  Darwin, 
Thoreau,  Shakespeare,  Frost,  Homer, 
Faulkner. 

171  (I),  (II).     LITERATURE  AND  REALITY 

(C) 
Literature  that  deals  with  man's  attempt  to 
understand  what  is  real,  what  is  illusory, 
what  illusions  are  profitable,  necessary,  ' 
dangerous.  Readings  may  include  works  by 
Cervantes,  Virginia  Woolf,  Plato,  Shake- 
speare, Wallace,  Stevens,  Kerouac. 

201  (I),  (II).     MAJOR  BRITISH  WRITERS  I 
(C) 

Students  read,  discuss  and  virite  about  such 
major  authors  or  works  as  Beowulf,  Chau- 
cer, Spenser  and  Donne. 

202  (I),  (II).     MAJOR  BRITISH  WRITERS  II 
(C) 

Students  read,  discuss  and  write  about  such 
major  authors  as  Milton,  Pope,  Wordsworth 
and  Brovming.  Normally  follows  English 
201. 

203  (I),  (11).     THE  BIBLE:  MYTH, 
LITERATURE  AND  SOCIETY 

The  several  main  genres  of  Biblical  litera- 
ture in  their  historical  setting;  attention  to 
the  principles  of  literary,  mythological,  and 
sociological  interpretation;  the  literary 
influence  of  the  Authorized  Version. 

213  (I).     EARLY  ENGLISH  LITERATURE 
IN  TRANSLATION  (C) 

Readings  (in  translation)  of  works  from 
English  literature  before  1100  A.D.  Reli- 
gious and  social  ideas  of  the  period  as 
reflected  in  several  types  of  poetry.  Intro- 
duction to  Old  English  prose. 

214  (II).     MIDDLE  ENGLISH  LITERATURE 
EXCLUSIVE  OF  CHAUCER  (C) 

Readings  of  selected  works  written  in  the 
later  Middle  Ages  in  England,  exclusive  of 
Chaucer's. 

215  (I).     CHAUCER'S  TROILUS  AND 

CRISEYDE  AND  OTHER  LOVE 

POEMS  (C) 
The  complaints,  dream  visions,  later  short 
poems,  the  translation  of  Boethius,  and 
Troilus  as  combinations  of  medieval  art 
and  thought  with  pre-Renaissance  motifs. 

216  (II).     CHAUCER'S  CANTERBURY 

TALES  (C) 
A  close  study  of  the  General  Prologue  and 
representative  tales  as  examples  of  the 
poet's  mature  techniques  and  extraordinary 
realism. 

221  (I).     SHAKESPEARE  (C) 
Examination  of  Shakespeare's  dramatic  art 


and  leading  ideas  through  a  study  of 
approximately  a  dozen  plays. 

222  (11).     SHAKESPEARE  (C) 
Same  method  as  English  221  but  with  a  dif- 
ferent group  of  plays.  Either  semester  or 
both  may  be  taken  for  credit. 

225  (1).     16th  CENTURY  ENGLISH 

LITERATURE  (C) 
Selections  from  the  non-dramatic  prose 
poetry  of  the  early  English  Renaissance 
through  the  Age  of  Elizabeth,  including 
such  writers  as  Skelton.  Wyatt.  Surrey, 
More,  Gascoigne,  Spenser.  Sidney.  Ralegh. 
Marlowe  and  Shakespeare.  Emphasis  on 
the  rise  of  humanism. 

226(11).     ELIZABETHAN  AND 
JACOBEAN  DRAMA  (C) 
The  drama  of  the  English  Renaissance. 
Selected  works  by  several  major  Eliza- 
bethan and  Jacobean  playwrights,  including 
Marlowe,  jonson.  Chapman.  Middleton. 
Webster,  and  Ford.  Emphasis  on  the  artistic 
and  intellectual  character  of  the  English 
Renaissance  as  reflected  in  drama. 

233(1).  (II).     17TH  CENTURY  ENGLISH 

LITERATURE  (C) 
Selections  from  the  poetry  and  prose  of  the 
late  Renaissance  in  England,  including 
works  by  such  authors  as  Donne.  Jonson. 
Browne.  Burton.  Man'ell.  and  Milton. 
Emphasis  on  the  challenge  of  the  new 
science  to  the  traditional  humanism. 

236  (I).  (II).     MILTON  (C) 

Development  of  the  mind  and  art  of  Milton 

as  a  figure  of  the  English  Reformation  and 

the  late  Renaissance.  Emphasis  on  Paradise 

Lost. 

238  (I).     ENGLISH  LITER.ATURE  OF  THE 

RESTORATION  (C) 
Drama,  prose,  and  poetry  of  the  later  17th 
century,  illustrating  the  thinking  of  the 
period  that  gave  rise  to  great  comedy  and 
satire.  Emphasis  on  such  figures  as  Dryden. 
Butler,  Wycherley.  Rochester,  and  Con- 
greve. 

241  (I).     ENGLISH  LITERATURE  OF  THE 

18TH  CENTURY  (C) 
The  literature  of  the  Augustan  Age.  Empha- 
sis on  Swift  and  Pope. 

242  (11).     ENGLISH  LITERATURE  OF  THE 

18TH  CENTURY  (C) 
The  literature  of  the  later  18th  century, 
with  emphasis  on  the  Johnson  Circle.  A 
continuation  of  English  241;  may  be  elected 
independently. 

243  (I).  (II).  THE  RISE  OF  THE  NOVEL  (C) 
Significant  representative  novels,  including 
works  of  such  authors  as  Richardson,  Field- 
ing, Sterne.  Smollett  and  Austen. 

251  (I).     THE  ROMANTIC  POETS  (C) 
The  Romantic  Movement  as  revealed  in  the 
poetry  of  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  the 
other  early  Romantics. 


252  (II).     THE  ROMANTIC  POETS  (C) 
The  Romantic  Movement,  with  particular 
attention  to  Byron.  Shelley,  and  Keats. 

253  (1),  (II).     THE  ENGLISH  NOVEL  FROM 

SCOTT  THROUGH  HARDY  (C) 
The  reading  and  discussion  of  significant 
representotive  novels,  including  works  of 
such  authors  as  Dickons.  Thackeray,  the 
Brontes,  Eliot,  and  Hardy. 

255  (1).     ENGLISH  PROSE  OF  THE 

ROMANTIC  PERIOD  (C) 
The  techniques  and  ideas  of  the  chief  prose 
writers  (from  1798  to  1837),  including 
Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Lamb,  Hazlitt, 
DeQuincey,  and  the  early  Carlyle. 

256(11).     ENGLISH  PROSE  OF  THE 

VICTORIAN  PERIOD  (C) 
The  chief  Victorian  prose  writers  (from 
1837  to  1900),  including  Macaulay,  Carlyle, 
Newman,  Arnold,  Mill,  Ruskin.  Huxley, 
and  Pater. 

259  (I),  (II).  VICTORIAN  POETRY  (C) 
The  chief  poets  from  1837  to  1900.  Em- 
phasis on  Tennyson,  Browning,  Arnold, 
and  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Movement. 

261  (I).     THE  MODERN  NOVEL:  1890-1930 

(C) 
The  expanding  form  of  the  novel  and 
increasing  interest  in  social  causes  as 
exhibited  in  some  twelve  novels. 

262  (II).     THE  MODERN  NOVEL: 

1930-1960  (C) 
Analysis  of  some  twelve  novels.  A  contin- 
uation of  English  261,  but  may  be  elected 
independently. 

263  (III.     .MODERN  BRITISH  AND 

AMERICAN  DRAMA  (C) 
Representative  dramatists  since  the  late 
19th  century,  including  Shaw,  O'Casey, 
O'Neill,  Williams,  and  others.  Emphasis  on 
trends  in  20th-centun,'  dramatic  art. 

264  (I).     MODERN  EUROPEAN  DRAMA 

(IN  TRANSLATION)  (C) 
Major  modern  dramatists  beginning  with 
Ibsen  and  including  Chekhov.  Pirandello, 
Slrindberg.  Giraudoux.  Emphasis  on  com- 
parative currents  in  various  European 
nations. 

265  (I).     20TH-CENTURY  LITERATURE 

OF  IRELAND  IN  ENGLISH  (C) 
Nineteenth-century  background;  the  Irish 
Renaissance;  such  major  figures  as  Yeats, 
Synge.  Joyce,  and  O'Casey:  recent  and  con- 
temporary wTiting. 

266(1),  (II).     MODERN  POETRY  (C) 
20th-century  poetry  to  1945;  such 
authors  as  Hardy.  Hopkins,  Whitman,  and 
Emily  Dickinson. 

267  (I),  (11).     CONTEMPORARY  POETRY 

(C) 
Poetry  in  English  since  1945. 

268  (I),  (11).     JAMES  JOYCE  (C) 
Major  works  of  James  Joyce  in  prose, 


drama,  and  lyric  poetry,  emphasizing 
Ulysses  or  Finnegans  Wake. 

271  (I).     EARLY  AMERICAN 

LITERATURE  (C) 
From  the  Puritan,  Colonial,  and  Fedoralist 
periods.  Authors  include  Edward  Taylor. 
Cotton  Mather,  junuthun  Edwards,  John 
Woolmun,  Benjamin  Frunklin,  Charles 
Brockden  Brown,  Philip  Frenoau,  and 
Washington  Irving. 

272  (I).  (II).     AMERICAN  POETRY  (C) 
American  poetr\'  from  IHOO  to  the  emer- 
gence of  a  modern  style  early  in  the  20th 
century, 

273  (I).  (II).     19TH-CENTURY  AMERICAN 

LITERATURE  (C) 
Significant  productions  in  expository  prose, 
fiction,  and  poetry;  the  emergence  of  an 
American  literature. 

274  III).     20TH-CENTURY  AMERICAN 

LITERATURE  (C) 
Movements,  modes,  and  representative 
voices  in  prose,  fiction,  and  poetry.  A  con- 
tinuation of  English  273;  may  be  elected 
independently. 

275  (I),  (II).     MAJOR  AMERICAN 

WRITERS  (C) 
Emerson,  Hawthorne,  James,  and  any  of  the 
following  by  announcement  each  semester; 
Howells,  Adams,  Dos  Passos,  Lewis,  Ander- 
son, Fitzgerald,  Hemingway. 

276  (I),  (II).     MAJOR  AMERICAN 

WRITERS  (C) 
Thoreau,  Melville.  Whitman,  and  any  of  the 
following  by  announcement  each  semester: 
Cooper,  Poe.  Dickinson,  Twain,  Crane, 
Dreiser,  Faulkner,  Wolfe. 

280(1),  (II).     INTRODUCTION  TO 

FOLKLORE  (C) 
Beginning  with  the  ballad  as  the  nucleus  of 
other  folklore  genres. 

281(11).     AMERICAN  FOLKLORE  (C) 
Oral  traditions  in  America,  with  emphasis 
on  surviving  British  lore.  American  Indian 
lore.  Negro  lore,  and  recent  folk  materials 

282  (I).     LITERARY  CRITICISM:  CLASSIC 

AND  NEO-CLASSIC  (C) 
An  introduction  to  literary  criticism;  j 

emphasis  on  the  major  philosophical  critics  I 
from  Plato  and  Aristotle  to  the  19th  cen- 
tury. 

283  (II).     MODERN  LITERARY  CRITICISM 

(C) 
Theories  and  techniques  of  modem  criti- 
cism; emphasis  on  the  20th  century. 

284(1).     LITERATURE  AND  ^ 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  CRITICISM  (C)      |^ 
An  examination  and  application  of  theories  ' 
and  techniques  of  psychological  criticism  to 
selected  works  of  literature.  The  theoretical 
focus  is  psychoanalytic  (Freudian);  other 
theories  (Jungian.  phenomenological,  exis- 
tential) used  as  time  permits. 


287  (I),  (II).     WOMAN  AS  HERO  (C) 
The  concept  of  heroism  as  modified  and 
developed  in  literary  works  having  women 
as  central  characters. 

288  (I|.     THE  POLITICAL  NOVEL  (C) 
Relationships  between  politics  and  the 
novel.  Political  setting  vs.  political  mean- 
ing. Social  change,  power  politics  and  insti- 
tutions, and  the  personal  dilemma. 
Emphasis  on  literary  analysis  and  class  dis- 
cussion. 

289  (I).     FILM  AND  LITERATURE  (C) 
The  historical,  formal,  and  aesthetic  rela- 
tionships between  literature  and  the 
cinema.  Emphasis  on  problems  raised  in  lit- 
erary aesthetics  as  a  result  of  film. 

312  (I),  (II).     HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE 
The  development  of  English;  vocabulary 
and  usage  levels,  grammars,  and  diction- 
aries. Attention  to  matters  crucial  to  the 
teaching  of  English  in  secondary  schools. 

321  (I).     STRUCTURE  OF  MODERN 

ENGLISH 
Introduction  to  applied  English  linguistics; 
sounds,  forms,  and  word-order  of  modern 
Standard  American  English;  modern  gram- 
matical theory. 

331  (I),  (II).     TECHNICAL  WRITING 
For  majors  in  engineering.  Factual  and 
inductive  exposition,  with  emphasis  on 
research,  federal,  and  industrial  reports.  2 
class  hours.  Credit,  2. 

334  (II).     ADVANCED  TECHNICAL 

WRITING 
Case  studies  in  engineering  and  industrial 
reporting  and  in  the  writing  of  technical 
and  professional  articles. 

337  (I),  (II).     EXPOSITORY  WRITING 
The  vreiting  of  informative  prose  in  the 
forms  expected  in  the  students'  major 
fields:  reports,  articles,  essays. 

339  (I),  (II).     ARTICLE  WRITING 
Magazine  journalism  combined  with 
instruction  in  writing  feature  or  magazine 
articles.  Prerequisite,  permission  of  instruc- 
tor at  pre-registration. 

341  (I),  (II).     CREATIVE  WRITING 
Intensive  practice  in  writing  prose  fiction, 
poetry,  and  occasionally  other  forms,  sup- 
plemented by  discussion  of  ideas  and  tech- 
niques in  contemporary  literature. 

345  (I  or  II  per  demand).     CREATIVE 

WRITING 
A  continuation  of  English  341,  with  empha- 
sis on  fiction.  Prerequisite,  a  grade  of  B  or 
oetter  in  English  341. 

146  (lor  II  per  demand).     CREATIVE 

WRITING 
\  continuation  of  English  341,  with  empha- 
iis  on  poetry.  Prerequisite,  a  grade  of  B  or 
letter  in  English  341. 


347  (I  or  II  per  demand).     CREATIVE 

WRITING 
A  continuation  of  English  341,  with  empha- 
sis on  drama.  Prerequisite,  a  grade  of  B  or 
better  in  English  341. 

Note:  English  345,  346,  and  347  may  be 
repeated  for  credit. 

360  (I).     THE  ENGLISH  LYRIC  (C) 
The  lyric  as  a  personal  expression  of  the 
poetic  imagination  within  a  continuing 
tradition.  Important  forms  of  the  lyric,  such 
as  sonnet,  elegy,  and  ode;  examples  selected 
from  the  whole  range  of  poetry  in  English. 

361  (I).     THE  ENGLISH  EPIC  TRADITION 

(C) 
Substantial  readings  in  three  or  four  long 
English  poems  (such  as  Beowulf,  Faerie 
Queene,  Paradise  Lost,  The  Prelude)  against 
the  background  of  classical  epic  (e.g..  The 
AeneidJ.  Emphasis  on  the  ways  in  which 
each  poet  employs  traditional  epic  motifs  as 
a  means  of  defining  his  own  contemporary 
vision  of  man  and  society. 

362  (I).     TRAGIC  DRAMA  (C) 

An  examination  of  plays  (mostly  Greek, 
Elizabethan  and  modern)  and  critical  theo- 
ries (modern,  but  with  attention  to  Aristotle 
and  Hegel)  in  an  attempt  to  sharpen  per- 
ception of  the  genre  "tragedy." 

363  (II).     PROSE  FICTION  (C) 

The  substance  and  theory  of  prose  fiction. 
Sections  may  read  works  that  illustrate  the 
range  of  possibilities  within  the  genre, 
works  that  seek  to  extend  the  limits  of  the 
genre,  or  works  that  illustrate  one  or  more 
types  of  fiction,  such  as  the  historical  novel, 
the  novel  of  manners,  the  picaresque  novel, 
or  the  regional  novel. 

364  (11).     SATIRE,  THEORY  AND 

PRACTICE  (C) 
Theory  and  practice  of  satire,  drawing  upon 
a  wide  range  of  representative  works, 
largely  British  and  American,  from  several 
periods,  including  novels,  short  stories, 
poems,  plays  and  essays,  as  well  as  songs, 
graphics,  and  when  available,  film. 

380  (I),  (II).     ASPECTS  OF  LITERATURE 

(C) 
An  aspect  of  literature  in  English,  both  Brit- 
ish and  American,  including  literary  move- 
ments, the  relations  of  literature  to 
particular  cultural  developments,  and  the- 
matic criticism. 

381  (1),  (II).     ASPECTS  OF  BRITISH 

LITERATURE  (C) 
An  aspect  of  British  literature.  Specific  sub- 
ject announced  at  pre-registration. 

382  (I),  (II).     INDIVIDUAL  BRITISH 

AUTHORS  (C) 
Intensive  study  of  one  British  author, 
announced  at  pre-registration. 

383  (I),  (II).     ASPECTS  OF  AMERICAN 

LITERATURE  (C) 
An  aspect  of  American  literature, 
announced  at  pre-registration. 


384  (I),  (II).     INDIVIDUAL  AMERICAN 

AUTHORS  (C) 
Intensive  study  of  one  American  author, 
announced  at  pre-registration. 

385,  386.     INDEPENDENT  STUDY 
Individual  study  of  a  selected  problem  for 
qualified  students.  By  arrangement  with 
members  of  the  department.  Credit,  1-3. 

391  (I),  392  (II).     SEMINAR 
Normally,  several  seminars  each  semester. 
Topics  and  instructors  announced  at  pre- 
registration.  For  majors,  but  open  to  others. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor  at 
pre-registration. 

393  (I)  or  (II).     WRITING  SEMINAR 
Writing  for  publication  and  training  in  edit- 
ing related  to  professional  and  to  University 
student  publications.  Prerequisite,  permis- 
sion of  instructor  at  preregistration.  2  class 
hours,  1  laboratory  period. 

398,  399  (I),  (II).     ENGLISH  HONORS 
The  Senior  Honors  Thesis:  a  two-semester 
project  normally  carrying  6  to  9  credits 
upon  completion.  Qualified  students  are 
invited  to  join  the  project  in  the  spring  of 
their  junior  year.  Credit,  3-9. 


French  &  Italian 

Chairman  of  Department:  Professor  Miche- 
line  Dufau. 

FRENCH 

Professors  Cassirer.  Dufau,  R.  Johnson,  Tay- 
lor, Weiner;  Associate  Professors  Busi, 
Carre,  Garaud,  P.  Johnson,  Lawall,  Mankin, 
Porter,  Raymond,  Rountree,  Smith,  Sturm; 
Assistant  Professors  Berwald,  Bragger, 
Braude,  Chen,  Dugas,  Fenoaltea,  Cugli, 
Lamb,  Martin,  O'Connell;  Visiting  Assistant 
Professor  Fitzpatrick;  Instructor  Tedeschi. 

Information  on  the  French  curriculum  may 
be  obtained  from  Professor  Micheline 
Dufau,  Department  Chairman. 

Two  programs  are  available:  one  is 
designed  principally  for  those  who  wish  to 
teach  in  elementary  or  secondary  schools, 
the  other  for  those  who  are  primarily  inter- 
ested in  continuing  their  studies  in  gradu- 
ate school. 

110.120.  ELEMENTARY  FRENCH 

For  those  with  no  previous  creditable  train- 
ing in  French.  Intensive  practice  in  the  four 
language  skills.  3  class  hours,  2  laboratory 
periods. 

111.121.  ELEMENTARY  FRENCH  FOR 
VOICE  MAJORS 

Special  sections  of  110  and  120. 

123  (I).  (II).     INTENSIVE  REVIEW  OF 

FRENCH 
Intensive  review  of  French  for  those  who 
are  not  ready  for  third  semester  work. 

126  (I),  (II).     INTENSIVE  ELEMENTARY 

FRENCH 
For  those  with  no  previous  training  in 


French.  Intensive  practice  in  the  four  lan- 
guage skills.  Credit.  6. 

130  (I).  (II).     INTERMEDIATE  FRENCH 
Intensive-  study  and  review.  Readings  in 
modem  French  literature.  Preroqusite. 
either  French  123  or  126.  or  equivalent. 

131  (I).  (II).     INTERMEDIATE  FRENCH: 

ORAL 
A  third  semester  course  for  those  primarily 
interested  in  developing  their  oral  skills  in 
French. 

132  (I).     INTERMEDIATE  FRENCH: 

HONORS  or  MAJORS 
For  honor  students  and  majors.  Intensive 
review  of  grammar  with  emphasis  on  all 
four  skills. 

141  (I).  (II).     INTERMEDIATE  FRENCH: 

ORAL  (C) 
A  continuation  of  131. 

142  (I).  (II).     INTERMEDIATE  FRENCH: 

HONORS  or  MAJORS  (C) 
For  honor  students  and  majors.  Stresses 
composition  as  well  as  reading  and  discus- 
sion. 

144  (1).  (II).     INTERMEDIATE  FRENCH: 

FICTION  (C) 
Stresses  the  reading  of  contemporary  fic- 
tion. 

145  (I).  (II).     INTERMEDIATE  FRENCH: 

READINGS  IN  THE  HUMANITIES 
(C) 
Stresses  reading  of  non-fiction. 

146  (I).  (II).     INTENSIVE  INTERMEDIATE 

FRENCH  (C) 
Covers  third  and  fourth  semesters  in  one. 
Credit,  6. 


147  (I),  (II).     INTERMEDIATE  FRENCH: 
READINGS  IN  THE  SOCIAL 
SCIENCES  (C) 


148(11).     INTERMEDIATE  FRENCH: 
READINGS  IN  MATHEMATICS 
AND  SCIENCES  (C) 


150.     LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE  (C) 
Intensive  study  of  short  literary  texts 
beyond  the  intermediate  level  for  students 
not  prepared  to  take  French  171.  172.  but 
who  desire  to  further  develop  the  four  lan- 
guage skills.  Prerequisite,  a  French  140 
level  course.  3  class  hours.  1  laboratory  ses- 
sion. 

161  (I).  (II).     ORAL  FRENCH,  PHONETICS 

AiND  PHONEMICS 
Intensive  practice  of  French  pronunciation 
through  a  knowledge  of  its  sound  system. 

162  (I).  (II).     CONVERSATION 
Practice  in  conversational  French.  Prereq- 
uisite. French  161. 


171  (1).  (II).     GREAT  WORKS—  POETRY. 

NOVEL  (C) 
Selected  complete  works  of  several  periods 
in  poetry  and  novel.  Prerequisite  for  ad- 
vanced courses  in  French. 

172(1).  (II).     GREATWORKS  — 

THEATER.  ESSAY  (C) 
Selected  complete  works  of  several  periods 
in  non-fiction  and  the  theater.  Prerequisite 
for  advanced  courses  in  French. 

261  (I).  (II).     ADVANCED  GRAMMAR 
For  students  who  feel  the  ni-eil  of  more  for- 
mal French  gammar  beyond  the  interme- 
diate level. 

262  (I).  (II).     ADVANCED 

CONVERSATION 
Additional  oral  practice  for  students  who 
have  completed  French  161-162.  (Students 
who  have  completed  161  and  who  have  a 
strong  background  in  oral  production  may 
be  excused  from  162  by  permission  of  the 
Department.) 

263  (I).  (II).     FRENCH  COMPOSITION 
Advanced  composition,  required  of  French 
majors. 

264  (I).  (II).     COMPOSITION  AND 

TRANSLATION 
Advanced  composition,  required  of  French 
majors. 

270  (I)  or  (II).     THEMES  IN  FRENCH 

LITERATURE  (IN  TRANSLATION) 
(C) 
A  given  theme  in  French  literature  as  illus- 
trated in  a  series  of  translated  works. 
Themes  announced  in  advance.  Not  to  be 
taken  for  major  credit  in  French. 

271(1).     FRENCH  CIVILIZATION 
French  civilization  to  1800.  Designed  for  an 
intelligent  understanding  of  the  literature 
and  thought  of  France  through  a  knowledge 
of  the  background. 

272  (II).     FRENCH  CIVILIZATION 
Designed  for  an  intelligent  understanding 
of  contemporary  French  literature  through  a 
knowledge  of  its  recent  background. 

274  (I)  or  (II).     MASTERPIECES  IN 

TRANSLATION  (C) 
The  vision  of  man  in  French  literature  from 
the  Renaissance  to  the  20th  century.  Not 
open  to  French  majors  or  to  students  who 
have  completed  either  French  171  or  172. 

301.  302.     FRENCH  LITERARY 

MOVEMENTS 
The  characteristics  and  definitions  of  a 
selected  movement  or  period  (e.g..  Baroque. 
Romanticism)  in  French  literary  history. 

303 .  EXPLICATION  DE  TEXTES 

The  principles  of  textual  analysis  and  prac- 
tice in  that  exercise.  Required  of  students  in 
Teacher  Training. 

304.  THE  ART  OF  LITERATURE 

The  structure  of  the  literary  works  of  art; 
emphasis  on  the  eslhefic. 


311  (l)or(Il).     INTRODUCTION  TO 

MEDIEVAL  FRENCH  LITERATURE 
Representative  masterpieces  from  the  var- 
ious genres,  read  in  modern  French  transla- 
tion. Relation  of  literature  to  utluT  aspects 
of  medieval  culture. 

314  (I).     FRENCH  PROSE  OF  THE 

RENAISSANCE 
Renaissance  French  prose.  Rabelais, 
Bonuvenlure  dos  Periers,  Marguerite  do 
Navarre,  Monluc.  I.es  Estionne. 
Montaigne. 

317.  (II).     FRENCH  I'OETRY  OF  THE 

RENAISSANCE 
Renaissance  French  poetry.  Marot,  Sceve, 
Du  Guillet.  Du  Bellay.  Ronsard.  Belleau. 
Baif.  Agrippa  d'Aubigne,  Du  Bartas, 
Sponde. 

321.  COMIC  VISION— 17TH  CENTURY 
Representative  works  of  the  classical  period 
with  a  comic  vision  of  society  in  prose  and 
poetry;  Moliere,  La  Fontaine.  La  Bruyere 
and  others. 

322.  TRAGICV1SION—17TH  CENTURY 
Examples  of  the  classical  tragic  vision  in 
the  theater  and  the  novel;  Oirneille,  Racine, 
Mme.  De  La  Fayette. 

324.     PHILOSOPHERS  AND  MORALISTS 

OF  THE 17TH  CENTURY 
Writers  whose  ideas  are  most  important  in 
classical  thought:  Decartes,  Pascal.  La 
Rochefoucauld  and  others. 

334.  FRENCH  LITERATURE  OF  THE 
18TH  CENTURY 

Development  of  ideas  of  the  French  Enlight- 
enment. 

335.  FRENCH  NOVEL  OF  THE  18TH 
CENTURY 

The  satirical  novel  as  represented  by 
LeSage.  Montesquieu.  Voltaire,  and 
Diderot,  and  the  sentimental  novel  as  repre- 
sented by  Prevost,  Marivaux,  Rousseau  and 
Bernardin  de  Saint-Pierre. 

339.  FRENCH  DRAMA  OF  THE  18TH 
CENTURY 

Readings  in  French  theater  from  LeSage  to 
Beaumarchais. 

340.  THEMES  IN  19TH  CENTURY 
FRENCH  POETRY 

In-depth  consideration  of  themes  in  19th 
century  French  poetry  such  as  nature,  the 
religious  experience,  the  role  of  the  poet, 
romantic  imagery,  etc.  Themes  vary  from 
semester  to  semester. 

344.  PARNAISSIANS  AND  NERVAL 
Development  of  poetry  between  Romanti- 
cism and  Symbolism. 

345.  19TH  CENTURY  ROMANTIC 
NOVEL 

The  novel  of  the  first  half  of  the  century: 
Chateaubriand.  Balzac.  Hugo,  Dumas, 
Stendhal. 


346.  19TH  CENTURY  REALISTIC- 
NATURALISTIC  NOVEL 

The  novel  of  the  second  half  of  the  century 
from  Flaubert  to  Zola. 

347.  FRENCH  POETRY  OF  THE  EARLY 
19TH  CENTURY 

Nineteenth  century  French  Romantic  poe- 
try: LaMartine  to  Hugo. 

348.  SYMBOLIST  POETRY 

The  poetry  of  Baudelaire,  Rimbaud,  Mal- 
larme,  Verlaine. 

349.  FRENCH  THEATER  OF  THE  19TH 
CENTURY 

Development  of  theater  from  Hugo  to 
Rostand  and  his  contemporaries. 

354.  LITERATURE  IN  FRENCH  FROM 
AFRICA  AND  THE  CARIBBEAN 

Survey  of  contemporary  literature  written 
in  French  by  African  writers,  and  its  liter- 
ary and  ideological  background. 

355.  MAJOR  FIGURES  OF  THE 
CONTEMPORARY  FRENCH  NOVEL 

Novels  of  Remains,  Martin  du  Card.  Du- 
hamel,  Gide,  Proust,  Montherlant, 
Giraudoux. 

356.  MAJOR  FIGURES  OF  THE 
CONTEMPORARY  FRENCH  NOVEL 

Novels  of  Malraux,  Camus,  Sartre,  Simone 
de  Beauvoir,  Bernanos,  Mauriac,  and  Julien 
Green. 

357.  CONTEMPORARY  FRENCH 
POETRY—  20TH  CENTURY 

Major  French  poets  from  the  turn  of  the 
century  to  Surrealism.  A  study  of  Valery, 
Apollinaire,  Claudel,  Reverdy,  Eluard,  Des- 
nos,  Cendrars,  and  the  beginnings  of  Sur- 
realism vi-ith  the  first  manifesto  in  1924. 

358.  CONTEMPORARY  FRENCH 
POETRY—  20TH  CENTURY 

French  poetry  from  Surrealism  to  the  pres- 
ent: Breton,  Char,  Michaux,  Perse,  Ponge, 
Bonnefoy,  and  selected  contemporary  poets. 
Surrealism  as  a  movement  in  itself  and  as  a 
precursor  of  more  recent  poetry. 

359.  FRENCH  THEATER  —  20TH 
CENTURY 

French  theater  from  Scribe  to  the  present. 

361 .  APPLIED  FRENCH  LINGUISTICS 
French  linguistics  applied  to  the  teaching  of 
French  in  secondary  schools. 

362.  BASIC  METHODS 

An  introduction  to  audio-lingual  techniques 
of  teaching  French  at  the  secondary  level 
(Educ307). 

363.  ADVANCED  METHODS 
Methods  of  teaching  intermediate  and  ad- 
vanced French  at  the  secondary  level.  The 
second  of  a  two-semester  sequence  devoted 
to  teaching  French.  Prerequisite,  French  362 
(Educ  307). 

374.     FRENCH-CANADIAN  LITERATURE 
Survey  of  contemporary  literature  written 


in  French  by  Canadian  poets,  novelists  and 
dramatists. 

385,  386.     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual  study  of  a  selected  problem  for 
qualified  students.  By  arrangement  with 
members  of  the  department.  Credit,  1-3. 

391,392.     SENIOR  SEMINAR 
French  literature  for  advanced  students. 
Subject  announced  the  preceding  semester. 
Credit,  1-3. 

398,  399.     FRENCH  SENIOR  HONORS 

Credit,  1-6. 


ITALIAN 

Professor  Zina  Tillona;  Associate  Professor 
Sturm;  Assistant  Professors  Caputo,  Evans, 
Fata,  Terrizzi;  Instructor  Russo;  Lecturer 
Canale-Parola. 

Information  on  the  Italian  curriculum  may 
be  obtained  from  Professor  Sara  Sturm, 
Convener  for  Italian. 

110,  120  (I),  (II).     ELEMENTARY  ITALIAN 
For  students  with  no  previous  creditable 
training  in  Italian.  Intensive  practice  in  lan- 
guage skills. 

126  (I),  (II).     INTENSIVE  ELEMENTARY 

ITALIAN 
For  students  with  no  previous  creditable 
training  in  Italian.  Intensive  training  in  all 
language  skills.  Equivalent  of  110,  120. 

Credit,  6. 

130,  140  (I),  (II).     INTERMEDIATE 

ITALIAN  (140:C) 
For  students  with  one  year  of  college  Italian 
or  equivalent.  Training  in  the  language 
skills;  emphasis  on  speaking  and  under- 
standing: readings  in  cultural  and  literary 
texts. 

146  (I),  (II).     INTENSIVE  INTERMEDIATE 

ITALIAN  (C) 
For  students  with  one  year  of  college  Italian 
or  equivalent.  Reinforcement  of  basic  lan- 
guage skills,  further  training  in  all  skills. 
Reading  and  discussion  of  literary  and  cul- 
tural texts.  Equivalent  of  130,  140. 

Credit,  6. 

161  (I),  162  (II).     INTRODUCTION  TO 

ITALIAN  LITERATURE  (C) 
Close  reading  of  representative  works  in 
Italian  literature.  Training  in  the  techniques 
of  literary  analysis  of  the  main  literary 
forms.  Prerequisite  for  advanced  courses  in 
Italian. 

181  (I),  182  (II).     ORAL  ITALIAN 

Oral  aspect  of  the  language;  pronunciation, 

vocabulary  building,  speeches,  discussions, 

debates.  This  course  may  only  be  taken 

pass/fail. 

250.     ITALIAN  CIVILIZATION 
Historical,  literary,  philosophic  and  artistic 
aspects  of  Italian  civilization.  Provides 
understanding  of  Italian  life  and  culture. 


255.     ITALIAN  COMPOSITION 
Advanced  composition.  Primarily  for  Ital- 
ian majors;  open  to  all  qualified. 

289.     ITALIAN  LITERATURE  IN 

TRANSLATION  I  (C) 
Representative  works  of  Italian  literature 
through  1700.  Not  open  to  Italian  majors. 

291.  ITALIAN  LITERATURE  IN 
TRANSLATION  II  (C) 

Representative  works  of  Italian  literature 
from  1700  to  the  present.  Not  open  to  Ital- 
ian majors. 

292.  DANTE  IN  TRANSLATION 

The  works  of  Dante  Alighieri  in  English 
translation;  emphasis  on  the  Divine 
Comedy. 

301  (I),  302  (II).     DANTE  AND  THE 

DUECENTO 
Selections  from  the  works  of  Dante  and  his 
contemporaries;  intensive  study  of  the 
Divine  Comedy. 

307.     BASIC  METHODS 
Introduction  to  audio-lingual  techniques  of 
teaching  Italian  at  the  secondary  level  and 
contrastive  analysis  of  the  structures  of  Ital- 
ian and  English  (Educ  307). 

310.     PRE-HUMANISM  AND  THE  EARLY 

RENAISSANCE 
Literature  of  the  14th  and  early  15th  centu- 
ries: Petraca,  Boccaccio,  Poliziano,  Lorenzo, 
Sacchetti. 

315.     THE  HIGH  RENAISSANCE 
Literature  of  the  late  15th  and  16th 
centuries:  Machiavelli,  Castiglione,  Ariosto, 
Tasso. 

330.     ITALIAN  LITERATURE  OF  THE 

18TH  CENTURY 
Significant  currents  and  authors  from  Gol- 
doni  to  Alfieri. 

335.     NEO-CLASSICISM  AND 

ROMANTICISM 
Intensive  study  of  the  works  of  Foscolo, 
Leopardi  and  Manzoni. 

340.     MODERN  THEATER 

Italian  theater  from  Verga  to  the  present. 

345.     MODERN  POETRY 

Italian  poetry  from  Carducci  to  the  present. 

Emphasis  on  hermetism. 

350.     ITALIAN  NOVEL  OF  THE  19TH 

CENTURY  (C) 
Development  of  the  novel  from  Verga  to 
Sveve, 

355.     ITALIAN  NOVEL  OF  THE  20TH 

CENTURY  (C) 
Development  of  the  novel  from  Pirandello 
to  the  present. 

372.     STUDENT  TEACHING     Credit,  3-12. 

385,  386.     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual  study  of  a  selected  problem  for 
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quaUHed  students  By  arrftngemenl  with 
members  o(  the  department  Credit.  1-3 

J91      SEMINAR  IN  ITAUAN 

LITERATURE 
Italian  literature  for  advanced  sludants. 
Subject  announced  the  preceding  semester. 

399.     DEPARTMENTAL  HONORS 

Credit.  1-6. 


Geology  and  Geography 

Head  o/  Dcpurlnu-nl  Prultrssor  Joseph  H 
Hartshorn  Professors  Bromory.  Farquhor. 
Hubert,  jaffo.  McCili.  Webb.  Wise;  Asso- 
ciate Professors  Hall.  Morse.  Motls.  Pitrat. 
Robinson:  Assistant  Professors  Doohring. 
Haggerty.  Nelson.  Niedoroda.  Perry; 
Instructor  Rice. 

Geography  Faculty:  In  charge  of  program: 
Associate  Professor  Terence  Burke.  Asso- 
ciate f>rofessor  Wilkio;  Assistant  Professors 
Bradley.  Hafner.  Meyer.  Piatt. 

GEOLOGY 

100(11)      PHYSICAL  GEOLOGY  (E) 
Geology  as  both  physical  science  and  his- 
tory; review  of  current  ideas  concerning  ori- 
gin and  modification  of  the  earth's 
materials  and  landforms:  use  of  current 
processes  as  clues  to  earth  history.  2  class 
hours.  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  1  1-hour 
quiz-discussion,  and  field  trips. 

101  (I).  (II).     PHYSICAL  GEOLOGY  (E) 
The  nature  and  origin  of  the  landscape  fea- 
tures of  the  earth  and  their  underlying 
rocks  and  structures,  including  the  work  of 
rivers,  waves  and  currents,  wind,  and  gla- 
ciers; the  role  of  earthquakes,  volcanoes, 
and  the  processes  of  mountainbuilding.  2 
class  hours.  1  3-hour  laboratory  period,  and 
field  trips.  Mi.  Rice. 

105  (I).     GEOLOGY  AND  MAN  (E) 
Evidence  for  selected  mineral-forming  proc- 
esses; minerals  in  industry;  developments 
in  mineral  research  and  technology;  geo- 
logic considerations  in  such  engineering 
works  as  mines,  foundations,  tunnels, 
waterways,  and  airfields.         Mr.  Farquhar. 

106(1).     THE  FACE  OF  THE  EARTH  (E) 
Sur\-ey  of  selected  physical  processes  that 
shape  the  world  we  live  in.  as  showTi  in  a 
study  of  the  landforms  of  the  United  States. 
Includes,  but  not  limited  to.  streams  and 
rivers,  the  wind,  coastal  erosion,  ground 
water,  volcanism.  earthquakes,  and  gla- 
ciers. Attention  to  landforms  in  New  Eng- 
land, to  arid  regions,  and  to  our  National 
Parks  and  Monuments.  Mr.  Hartshorn. 

107  (II).     ORGANIC  E\'OLUTION  AND 

THE  GEOLOGIC  RECORD  (E) 
The  adaptations  of  selected  lineages  of  ani- 
mals to  the  changing  environments  of  the 
geologic  past.  Emphasis  on  those  groups 
which  best  illustrate  evolutionary  princi- 
ples or  unsolved  problems.  Not  open  to 
those  who  have  taken  Geol  240.  2  class 
hours.  1  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

Mr.  Pitrat. 


108  (I)     EVOLUTION  OF  THE  EARTHS 

CRUST  (E) 
Application  of  geologic  and  oceanographic 
studies  to  problems  of  crustal  evolution, 
including  continental  drift,  the  origins  of 
mountains,  continents,  and  ocean  basins, 
and  the  formation  of  fossil  fuels.  2  class 
hours.  1  2-hour  laboratory-discussion 
period.  Mr.  Webb. 

120  (II).     ENVIRONMENTAL  GEOLOGY 

Principles  of  geology  applied  to  regional 
planning  in  areas  of  conservation,  land  use. 
water  resources,  and  water  pollution;  pres- 
or^'alion  of  open  spaces,  wilderness  areas, 
state  and  national  park  systems.  Prerequi- 
site. Geol  100.  1.01.  or  130.  Mr.  Motts. 

121  (I).  LUNAR  AND  PLANETARY 
GEOLOGY  (E) 

Application  of  basic  geologic  principles  to 
study  of  terrestrial  planets:  processes  acting 
on  the  moon  and  terrestrial  planets;  geo- 
logic history  of  the  moon.  2  class  hours.  1 
2-hour  laboratory-discussion  period.  Pre- 
requisite. 1  semester  of  geology  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor.  Mr.  McGill. 

130(1).  (II).     SEMINARS  IN  GEOLOGY 

(HONORS)  (E) 
Topics  in  geology,  as  determined  by  faculty 
and  students  involved.  2  class  hours.  1 
4-hour  laboratory  period,  and  field  trips. 

Mr.  Wise. 

160  (I).  (II).     INTRODUCTORY  FIELD 

METHODS 
Interpretation  and  use  of  topographic  maps 
and  sections  in  laboratory  and  field;  use  of 
basic  field  equipment  and  techniques.  1 
class  hour.  1  5-hour  laboratory  period.  Pre- 
requisite, an  introductop.'  geology  course. 

Credit.  2.  Mr.  Rice. 

191  (I).  (II).     AN  INTRODUCTION  TO 

ROCKS  AND  MINERALS  (E) 
General  sun'ey  of  rock-forming  minerals, 
the  rock  classes,  common  ore  minerals,  gem 
minerals,  and  semi-precious  stones.  Not  for 
geology  majors,  but  designed  for  foresters, 
landscape  architects,  archeologists,  bota- 
nists, wildlife  and  natural  resources  stu- 
dents, and  those  interested  in  natural 
history.  2  class  hours.  1  2-hour  laboratory 
period.  Mr.  Nelson. 

219  (I).  (II).     MINERALOGY  (E) 
Chemical  composition,  physical  properties, 
crystallography,  and  genesis  of  common 
minerals.  Laboratory  technique  for  recogni- 
tion of  minerals.  Prerequisites,  an  introduc- 
tory geology  course;  Chem  111  and  112 
(may  be  taken  concurrently).  2  class  hours, 
2  2-hour  laboratory  periods,  and  field  trips. 

Credit.  4.  Mr.  Haggerty,  Mr.  Nelson. 

220  (1).  (II).     INTRODUCTORY 
PETROLOGY 

Rocks,  with  emphasis  on  constituent  miner- 
als, textural  and  structural  features,  classi- 
fication, mode  of  occurrence,  and  origin. 
Laboratory  includes  introduction  to  petro- 
graphic  methods.  A  sequel  to  Geol  192,  as 
the  second  half  of  a  one-year  study  of  min- 


erals and  rocks.  Prerequisite.  Geol  192.  2 
class  hours.  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods, 
and  field  trips  by  arrangement. 

Credit.  4.  Mr.  jaffe.  Mr.  Morse. 

230  (I).     FIELD  AND  STRUCTURAL 

GEOLOGY  I 
Basic  methods  of  field  geology;  occurrences 
and  recognition  of  geologic  structure;  prep- 
aration and  interpretation  of  geologic  maps; 
solution  of  simple  structural  problems. 
Prerequisites.  Math  123;  either  Geol  100, 
101.  or  130;  or  alternatively  Geol  105.  106. 
107,  or  108  and  160.  2  class  hours.  1  5-hour 
laboratory  period,  week  end  and  holiday 
field  trips. 

Credit,  4.  Mr.  Hall.  Mr.  McGill.  Mr.  Wise. 

231  (II).     FIELD  AND  STRUCTURAL 

GEOLOGY  II 
Structural  and  dynamic  analysis  of 
deformed  rocks;  introduction  to  tectonics; 
field  study  of  complex  areas.  Prerequisites, 
Geol  220,  230.  1  class  hour,  1  5-hour  labora- 
tor>'  period,  week  end  and  holiday  field 
trips.         Mr.  Hall,  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Wise. 

240  (1).     INVERTEBRATE 

PALEONTOLOGY 
The  history,  development,  and  identifica- 
tion of  invertebrate  animal  fossils.  Field 
trips  by  arrangement.  Prerequisites,  either 
Geol  100,  101,  or  130;  or  alternatively  Geol 
105.  106,  or  108  and  160.  3  class  hours,  1 
2-hour  laboratory  period. 

Credit,  4.  Mr.  Pitrat. 

250  (I).     SEDI.MENTOLOGY 
Analysis  and  origin  of  primary  sedimentary 
structures;  composition  and  classification 
of  sedimentary  rocks;  and  criteria  for  iden- 
tification of  depositional  environments  in 
the  rock  record.  Prerequisite,  Geol  220.  2 
class  hours.  1  2-hour  laboratory  period,  and 
field  trips.  Mr.  Huberi. 

251(11).     STRATIGRAPHY  AND 

HISTORICAL  GEOLOGY 
Principles  of  stratigraphic  correlation; 
methods  of  reconstruction  of  earth  history; 
tectonic  evolution  of  selected  regions.  Pre- 
requisites. Geol  220,  230,  240,  250,  or  per- 
mission of  instructor.  2  class  hours,  1 
3-hour  laboratory  period.  Mr.  Webb. 

280  (II).     ENGINEERING  GEOLOGY 
Not  open  to  geology  majors.  Materials  and 
surface  features  of  the  earth  with  emphasis 
on  engineering  problems:  map  reading  as 
related  to  the  phenomena  of  physical  geol- 
ogy. 2  class  hours.  1  3-hour  laboratory 
period  or  field  trip.  Mr.  Farquhar. 

311(1).     OPTICAL  MINERALOGY 
Principles  of  optics:  optical  properties  of 
minerals  and  methods  for  their  measure- 
ment; relationship  between  optical  proper- 
ties and  crystallography;  microscopic 
techniques  for  mineral  identification;  crys- 
tal chemistry  of  rock-forming  minerals. 
Prerequisites,  Geol  220,  Physics  141  and 
142.  3  class  hours.  1  3-hour  laboratory 
period.  Mr.  Hall,  Mr.  Jaffe,  Mr.  Morse. 
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318.     SEDIMENTARY  GEOCHEMISTRY 

(II) 
The  evolution  of  sedimentary  rocks,  the 
geochemical  cycles  of  the  major  elements  in 
the  earth's  crust,  and  the  applications  of 
isotope  geochemistry.  Prerequisite:  Chem 
111,  112,  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.  Perry. 

321  (II).     PETROGRAPHY 
Identification  of  minerals  in  thin  section; 
common  igneous,  sedimentary,  and  meta- 
morphic  rocks  in  thin  section;  petrographic 
calculations  and  measurements;  introduc- 
tion to  petrogenetic  theory.  Field  examina- 
tion of  selected  igneous  and  metamorphic 
rocks.  Prerequisites,  Geol  220  and  Geol  311. 
3  class  hours,  1  3-hour  laboratory  period, 
and  field  trips.  Mr.  Robinson. 

330  (II).     TECTONICS 
Past  and  present  mechanisms  creating  the 
broader  framework  of  global  geology, 
mountain-building,  ocean-basin  structure, 
continental  drift,  mantle  processes,  conti- 
nental evolution,  early  history  of  the  earth, 
structural  geology  of  selected  key  regions  of 
the  globe.  Prerequsites,  Geol  231,  220.  2 
2-hour  class  meetings.  Given  in  alternate 
years  with  Geol  334.  Mr.  Wise. 

332  (I).     ADVANCED  GEOLOGIC 

MAPPING 
The  complete  series  of  operations  required 
for  the  publication  of  a  geologic  map, 
including  field  location  and  accurate  draw- 
ing of  contacts,  collection  and  interpreta- 
tion of  field  notes,  automated  reduction  of 
geologic  data,  preliminary  and  final  draft- 
ing, and  methods  of  reproduction.  Field 
studies  in  areas  of  well  defined  strati- 
graphic  units  near  Amherst.  Prerequisites, 
Geol  220  and  231  or  equivalent  training. 
Seniors  can  incorporate  mapping  done  in 
this  course  into  an  Honors  Thesis  to  be 
completed  2nd  semester.  1  class  hour,  1 
8-hour  laboratory  period.  Mr.  Robinson. 

334  (I).     ASTROGEOLOGY 
Geology  of  the  solar  system  vrith  emphasis 
on  the  solid  bodies:  age,  sequence  of  events, 
composition,  surficial  and  internal  geologic 
processes.  Photogeologic  mapping  of 
selected  portions  of  moon  and  mars  using 
recent  imagery  from  the  space  program. 
Prerequisites,  Geol  231,  220.  2  2-hour  class 
meetings.  Given  in  alternate  years  with 
Geol  330.  Mr.  Wise. 

351  (I).     GEOMETRICS 
Design  of  geological  experiments;  the  col- 
lection and  analysis  of  quantitative  data  in 
geology.  Prerequisite,  upperclass  standing 
in  geology.  Mr.  Hubert. 

355  (I).     DESCRIPTIVE  PHYSICAL 

OCEANOGRAPHY 
Physical  properties  of  sea  water  and  their 
variations;  water  masses  and  their  circula- 
tion patterns;  interaction  between  ocean 
and  atmosphere;  dynamics  of  waves,  tides, 
and  ocean  currents;  techniques  of  oceano- 
graphic  study.  Prerequisites,  Physics  141  or 
161,  upper  class  standing  or  permission  of 
instructor.  Marine  Science  225  and  calculus 
recommended.  3  class  hours  and  field  trips. 
Mr.  Niedoroda,  Mr.  Perry. 


360  (I).     GEOMORPHOLOGY 
Origin  and  development  of  landforms  in 
relation  to  geological  processes,  climate, 
and  tectonic  history.  Application  of  geo- 
morphic  methods  to  interpretation  of  geo- 
logic history.  2  class  hours,  1  3-hour 
laboratory  period.  Prerequisite,  Geol  230 
or  permission  of  instructor.      Mr.  Doehring. 


366  (II).     GLACIAL  GEOLOGY 
Sedimentary  deposits  related  to  glaciers; 
erosional  and  depositional  processes  and  the 
recognition  of  erosional  and  constructional 
landforms;  the  origin  of  glaciers  and  forms 
of  glaciers;  Pleistocene  history  and  stratig- 
raphy. Peripheral  subjects  include  shifting 
sea  level,  radio-carbon  dating,  palynology, 
the  Paleontological  record,  and  Early  Man. 
Prerequisite,  either  Geol  100,  101,  130,  or 
permission  of  instructor.  2  class  hours,  1 
3-hour  laboratory  period.  Field  trips  by 
arrangement.  Mr.  Hartshorn. 

368  (II).     PHOTOGEOLOGY  AND 

REMOTE  SENSING 
Techniques  for  making  measurements  and 
preparing  base  maps  and  geologic  maps 
from  vertical  and  oblique  aerial  photos; 
interpretation  of  cultural,  geologic,  and  geo- 
morphic  features;  introduction  to  remote 
sensing  methods,  including  multispectral 
aerial  photography,  infrared  imagery,  and 
radar.  Prerequisite,  Geol  231;  Geol  360  rec- 
ommended. 6  laboratory  and  lecture  hours 
to  be  arranged.  Mr.  Smith. 

370  (I).     GEOPHYSICS 
The  physics  of  the  earth  and  the  gravita- 
tional, magnetic,  electrical,  and  seismic 
methods  of  geophysical  exploration.  Labo- 
ratory problems  and  computations.  Pre- 
requisites, Physics  141,  142;  Geol  230  and 
220  or  permission  of  instructor.  3  class  hours 
and  laboratory  work  by  arrangement. 

Mr.  Bromery. 

385  (I),  386  (II).     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual  study  of  a  selected  problem  for 
qualified  students.  By  arrangement  with 
members  of  the  department.  Credit,  1-3. 


389  (I),  (II).     FIELD  PROBLEMS 
Directed  field  study  and/or  research.  With 
permission  of  the  department  may  be  used 
to  satisfy  B.S.  field  experience  require- 
ment. Prerequisites,  Geol  220  and  230. 

Credit,  2-6. 


391  (I),  392  (II).     SEMINAR 
Participation  in  department's  professional 
seminar.  Prerequisite,  Geol  220,  230,  or 
permission  of  department. 
Credit,  1  each  semester  (limited  to  2  credits 
toward  graduation). 


399  (I),  (II).     DEPARTMENTAL  HONORS 
Open  to  students  of  high  academic  standing 
by  invitation  of  the  department.  Two 
semesters  of  supervised  independent 
research  leading  to  an  Honors  Thesis. 

Credit,  6  in  second  semester. 


GEOGRAPHY 

135  (1),  (II).     FUNDAMENTAL 

CONCEPTS  AND  PATTERNS 
The  fundamental  physical  and  human  pat- 
terns of  the  earth's  surface.  Fundamental 
geographic  concepts  of  region,  spatial  asso- 
ciation, and  spatial  interaction.  2  class 
hours,  1  2-hour  laboratory  period,  and  field 
trips. 

155  (I),  (II).     INTRODUCTION  TO 

HUMAN  GEOGRAPHY  (D) 
The  spatial  attributes  of  human  societies; 
population,  cultural  characteristics,  settle- 
ment, and  economic  activity.  Selected  re- 
gional case  studies.  2  class  hours,  1  2-hour 
laboratory  period,  and  field  trips. 

156  (I),  (II).     HUMAN  GEOGRPAHY  (D) 
Honors  student  section  vinth  an  individual 
lab  meeting  time,  but  joint  lectures  with 
Geog  155. 

200  (II).     GEOGRAPHY  OF  ANGLO- 
AMERICA  (D) 
The  contemporary  physical  and  cultural 
geography  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
approached  by  region  and  topic. 

205  (I).     HISTORICAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF 

THE  UNITED  STATES  (D) 
The  development  of  basic  physical,  biotic, 
and  cultural  processes  that  have  shaped 
successive  demographic  and  cultural  pat- 
terns in  America's  changing  geography. 

220  (I).     GEOGRAPHY  OF  LATIN 

AMERICA  (D) 
A  survey  of  the  spatial  organization  of  cul- 
tural and  physical  regions  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Emphasis  on  the  dynamic  change 
processes  affecting  man's  horizontal  link- 
ages and  use  of  the  environment. 

Mr  Wilkie. 

231(1).     GEOGRAPHY  OF  EAST  ASIA  (D) 
An  introductory  examination  of  the  geo- 
graphical components  of  East  Asia,  China, 
Japan,  and  Korea  with  emphasis  on  physi- 
cal, human,  and  economic  resources  and 
their  continuity.  Prerequisite,  Geog  135  or 
155  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.  Hafner. 

232  (II).  GEOGRAPHY  OF  SOUTHEAST 

ASIA  (D) 
An  introductory  survey  of  the  cultural, 
economic,  and  human  geographic  compo- 
nents of  Southeast  Asia  that  contribute  to 
regional  uniformity  and  diversity.  Empha- 
sis on  contemporary  problems  of  regional 
development  and  integration.  Prerequisite 
Geog  135  or  155  or  permission  of  instructor. 
Mr.  Hafner. 

240  (II).     QUANTITATIVE  METHODS  IN 

GEOGRAPHY 
Applications  of  statistical  techniques  to 
geographic  problems:  probability  functions 
useful  in  geographic  analysis,  methods  of 
spatial  sampling,  point  pattern  analysis, 
and  spatial  relations  and  areal  association. 
Prerequisite,  Stat  121  or  232  or  permission 
of  instructor.  Mr.  Meyer. 


250  (I).  (II)      CARTOGRAPHY 
A  systematic  introduction  to  the  presenta- 
tion of  physicul  and  human  variables  carte- 
graphically.  Emphasis  on  draftinK 
techniques,  map  making,  and  problems  of 
compilation,  analysis,  and  graphic  presen- 
tation of  data.  2  2-hour  lecture  and  labora- 
tory periods.  Mr.  Wilkio 

260  (I).     ECONOMIC  GEOGRAPHY  (D) 
The  distribution,  production  and  utilization 
of  the  natural  resources  and  commodities 
on  which  man's  livelihood  depends  and  the 
problems  which  they  pose.  Mr.  Burke 

266  ID.     ENVIRONMENT.  SPACE 

AND  RURAL  SOCIETIES 
The  form  and  content  of  the  rural  landscape 
within  the  framework  of  spatial  organiza- 
tion and  location.  Emphasis  on  selllomeni 
and  land  use  patterns,  forms  of  rural  econ- 
omy, and  environmental  factors.  Geo- 
graphic models  of  spatial  analysis  and 
location  used  to  consider  these  areas  cross- 
culturally  in  developed  and  developing 
societies.  Prerequisites:  Geog  135,  155. 

Mr.  Hafner. 

270  (I).     URBAN  SPATIAL 

ORGANIZATION  (D) 
Discussion  of  concepts  of  systems  of  cities 
including  evolution  of  the  urban  pattern, 
city  types,  settlements  as  manufacturing 
and  service  centers  and  concepts  of  the 
internal  structure  of  urban  areas  including 
land  use  systems,  location  of  residences, 
location  of  commercial  and  manufacturing 
areas,  intraurban  movements.       Mr.  Meyer. 

271  (II).     SEMINAR  IN  URBAN 

GEOGRAPHY 
A  selected  topic  in  urban  geography.  For 
example,  cross-cultural  spatial  structure  of 
cities.  Afro-American  urban  spatial  organi- 
zation, or  urban  regional  development. 
Prerequisite.  Gcog  270  or  permission  of 
instructor.  Mr.  Meyer. 

280(11).     POLITICAL  GEOGRAPHY  (D) 
The  spatial  interaction  between  political 
regions  and  geographic  space  considered  in 
its  physical  and  cultural  components. 
Emphasis  on  the  nation-slate  and  on  prob- 
lems between  nation-states.  Prerequisite. 
Geog  135  or  155  or  Pol  Sci  160-161  or  per- 
mission of  instructor.  Mr.  Burke. 

380  (I).     PROBLEMS  IN  POLITICAL 

GEOGRAPHY  (D) 
The  political  geography  of  selected  regions 
or  selected  problems  of  general  signifi- 
cance. Prerequisite,  Geog  280  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor.  Mr.  Burke. 

383(1).  386(11).     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual  study  of  a  selected  problem  for 
qualified  students.  By  arrangement  with 
members  of  the  department.  Credit,  1-3. 

391  (I).  392  (II).     SEMINAR 
Some  restricted  problem  or  region  within 
geography.  Prerequisites,  two  upper-division 
courses  in  geography  or  permission  of  geog- 
raphy staff. 
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Literatures 
Heod  of  Deparlmenl:  Corroll  E.  Reed.  Pro- 
fessors \V  .Malst.h.  Paulsen.  Ryon;  Asso- 
ciate Professors  BuuschinKor.  Beekman, 
Bom,  Cuthey.  Leo.  von  Krios.  Meid.  Peter. 
Roh.  Schiffor;  Assistant  Professors  Haupl, 
Hugus,  S.  Malsch,  Soolig. 

To  fulfill  an  undergraduate  major  in  Ger- 
man, a  student  must  take  German  1G1  and 
complete  32  crt>dits  in  the  department's 
junior-senior  courses.  Two  programs  are 
available:  Program  A  (language)  is  designed 
principally  for  those  who  wish  to  teach  in 
elementary  or  secondory  schools  or  for 
those  whoso  interest  is  not  primarily  in  lit- 
erature: Program  B  (literature)  is  for  those 
chiefly  interested  in  continuing  their  stud- 
ies in  graduate  school. 

Students  selecting  Program  A  should 
take  161.  201.  202.  211.  221  or  222.  241,  242, 
283,  284,  or  285,  and  a  minimum  of  two 
more  courses  in  German,  one  of  which  must 
be  in  20th-century  literature  (331,  332,  333, 
or  334).  Students  in  Program  A  who  arc  not 
planning  to  follow  a  teaching  career  may 
substitute  another  junior-senior  course  for 
283. 

Students  selecting  Program  B  should  take 
161,  201,  202,  211,  221,  284,  321,  391,  and 
three  courses  chosen  from  the  following: 
301,  302,  303.  311.  312.  313,  331.  332.  333, 
and  334. 

Students  are  urged  to  augment  their 
course  work  with  at  least  one  summer  ses- 
sion at  an  approved  summer  school  of  Ger- 
man or  by  participating  in  a  German 
program  abroad,  such  as  the  University 
offers  in  Freiburg.  Germany. 


GERMAN 

110.  120.     ELEMENTARY  GERMAN 
For  the  non-German  major  who  has  no  pre- 
vious training  in  German.  Emphasis  on 
understanding  and  reading.  Sequence  to  be 
followed:  German  110.  120.  130,  140.  3  class 
hours.  1  drill  period. 

112.122,     ELEMENTARY 

CONVERSATIONAL  GERMAN 
For  Honor  students  and  prospective  Ger- 
man majors,  and  those  interested  in  inten- 
sive practice  in  the  four  language  skills  and 
who  have  no  previous  training  in  German. 
Emphasis  on  understanding  and  speaking. 
Sequences  to  be  followed:  German  112,  122, 
132.  142  or  German  112.  136.  142.  3  class 
hours,  1  drill  period. 

126  (I).     INTENSIVE  ELEMENTARY 

GERMAN 
For  non-German  majors.  Intensive  training 
in  all  language  skills.  Equivalent  of  110. 
120.  6  class  hours.  Credit,  6. 

130,  140.     INTERMEDIATE  READING 

COURSE  IN  GERMAN  (140:C) 
Intensive  review  and  readings  in  modem 
German  literature  for  the  non-German 
major.  Prerequisite,  German  120  or  equiva- 
lent. 


132,  142.     INTERMEDIATE  GERMAN 

(142:C) 
For  Honor  students  and  prospective  Gor- 
man majors,  and  those  interested  in  an 
intensive  practice  in  the  four  language 
skills.  Emphasis  on  speaking  and  reading. 
Intensive  review.  Readings  and  discussion 
(in  Gormonlof  modern  Gormon  literature. 
Prerequisite.  Gorman  122  or  equivalent.  Use 
of  tape  library  in  the  language  loboratory. 

136(11).     ACCELERATED  GERMAN 
Recommended  for  Honor  students  and 
prospective  Gormon  majors.  Accelerated 
course  for  students  interested  in  intensive 
practice  in  the  four  language  skills  who  are 
selected  on  the  basis  of  superior  achieve- 
ment in  German  112.  Covers  the  contents  of 
German  122  and  132.  Emphasis  on  under- 
standing and  speaking.  Students  complet- 
ing this  course  qualify  for  German  142.  6 
class  hours.  Use  of  tape  library  in  the  lan- 
guage laboratory.  Credit.  6. 

146  (II).     INTENSIVE  INTERMEDIATE 

GERMAN  (C) 
A  thorough  review  for  non-German  majors 
of  grammar,  reading  and  discussion  of  liter- 
ary texts;  emphasis  on  the  cultural  back- 
ground of  German  speaking  countries. 
Equivalent  of  130.  140.  Prerequisite.  Ger- 
man 120,  126.  or  advanced  placement.  6 
class  hours.  Credit,  6. 

138,  148.     SCIENTIFIC  GERMAN  (148:C) 
Recommended  for  science  majors.  Intensive 
review.  Readings  in  mathematics  and  natu- 
ral sciences  with  exercises  in  translation 
from  German  into  English.  Prerequisite, 
German  120  or  122  or  equivalent. 

151.     FREIBURG  PREPARATORY 

COURSE  IN  GERMAN 
For  students  plannins  to  attend  the  Uni- 
versity's Freiburg  Program  the  following 
year.  Concurrent  registration  in  a  German 
language  course  required.  Prerequisite, 
120-level  proficiency  in  German.  Hours  by 
arrangement. 

161.     READINGS  IN  GERMAN 

LITERATURE  (C) 
An  introductory  course,  intended  to 
increase  reading  comprehension  and 
fluency.  Based  on  selected  literary  texts 
mainly  from  the  19th  and  20th  centuries. 
Prerequisites.  140  or  equivalent  (to  be 
established  by  an  examination  adminis- 
tered by  the  department). 

201.  202.  ADVANCED  GERMAN 
Advanced  grammar,  extension  of  vocabu- 
lary, exercises  in  translation  into  German 
and  in  free  composition  and  conversation. 
Prerequisite.  German  142  or  equivalent.  4 
class  hours.  Use  of  tape  library  in  the  lan- 
guage laboratory.  Credit,  4. 

211.     ADVANCED  COMPOSITION, 

TRANSLATION  AND 

CONVERSATION 
Continuation  of  201  and  202.  Emphasis  on 
the  wTiting  of  German  (translation  into  Ger- 
man and  free  composition).  Prerequisite, 


German  202  or  equivalent.  Use  of  tape 
library  in  the  language  laboratory- 
Credit,  4. 

221  (I).     SURVEY  OF  GERMAN 

LITERATURE  FROM  800  TO  1700 
(C) 
Prerequisite,  German  161,  201  or  equiva- 
lent. 

222.     SURVEY  OF  GERMAN 

LITERATURE  FROM  1700  TO  THE 

PRESENT  (C) 
Prerequisite,  161,  201  or  equivalent. 

231,  232.     GERMAN  MASTERPIECES  IN 

TRANSLATION  (C) 
An  introduction  to  selected  masterpieces  of 
German  literature  from  the  Middle  Ages  to 
the  present.  Different  reading  material  in 
both  semesters.  Primarily  for  non-majors; 
majors  may  elect  but  not  have  major  credit. 
May  be  repeated. 

241.  GERMAN  CIVILIZATION  I  (C) 
The  political  and  cultural  development  of 
Germany  and  her  role  in  the  European  tra- 
dition from  the  beginning  to  1648.  Readings 
in  German  and  English.  Conducted  in  Eng- 
lish. Prerequisite,  German  140  or  equiva- 
lent. 

242.  GERMAN  CIVILIZATION  II 

The  political  and  cultural  development  of 
Germany  and  her  role  in  the  European  tra- 
dition from  1648  to  the  present.  Readings  in 
German  and  English.  Conducted  in  English. 
Prerequisite,  German  140  or  equivalent. 

283 .  METHODS  OF  TEACHING 
GERMAN 

The  various  methods  of  teaching  a  foreign 
language  based  on  recent  developments  of 
applied  linguistics  and  programmed  learn- 
ing. Emphasized  are:  the  development  of 
teaching  materials  by  the  individual  stu- 
dent and  the  application  of  textbooks  to  the 
needs  of  various  language  courses.  Prereq- 
uisite, German  140  or  equivalent. 

284.  THE  GERMAN  LANGUAGE  (C) 
An  introduction  to  the  history  of  the  Ger- 
man language.  Prerequisite,  German  140  or 
equivalent. 

285.  THE  STRUCTURE  OF  GERMAN 
German  phonetics  and  phonemics,  viith  an 
introduction  to  German  morphology.  Pre- 
requisite, German  140  or  equivalent. 

301.  LESSING  AND  HIS  TIME  (C) 

The  preclassical  German  literature  of  the 
18th  century  with  emphasis  on  Lessing. 
Prerequisite,  German  161,  201  or  equiv- 
alent. 

302.  GOETHE  (C) 

A  literary  analysis  of  selected  poems,  plays 
and  prose  of  the  early  and  classical  Goethe. 
Prerequisite,  German  161,  201  or  equiva- 
lent. 

303.  SCHILLER  (C) 

Selected  poems,  plays  and  essays  by 
Schiller.  Prerequisite,  German  161,  201  or 
equivalent. 


311.  THE  GERMAN  POEM  (C) 

An  historical  survey  based  on  a  close  read- 
ing of  selected  poems  from  the  major 
phases  of  German  poetry  after  1500.  Pre- 
requisite, German  161,  201  or  equivalent. 

312.  GOETHE'S  FAUST  (C) 
Reading  of  Faust,  Part  I  and  selections  of 
Part  II.  Prerequisite,  German  161,  201  or 
equivalent. 

313.  ROMANTICISM  (C) 

Poetry  and  prose  of  the  Romantic  period. 
Prerequisite,  German  161,  201  or  equiva- 
lent. 

321.     19TH  CENTURY  LITERATURE  (C) 
Poetry,  drama  and  prose  with  emphasis  on 
Kleist,  Buchner,  Heine,  Keller.  Prerequisite, 
German  161,  201  or  equivalent. 

331.  THE  EARLY  20TH  CENTURY  (C) 
Main  literary  trends  at  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury with  emphasis  on  Hauptmann,  Hof- 
mannsthal,  George,  Rilke  and  the  early 
Thomas  Mann.  Prerequisite,  German  161, 
201  or  equivalent. 

332.  BRECHT  AND  MODERN  DRAMA 
Plays  by  Brecht,  Frisch,  Durrenmatt  and 
Weiss.  Prerequisite,  German  161,  201  or 
equivalent. 

333.  20TH  CENTURY  PROSE  (C) 
Works  by  authors  such  as  Thomas  Mann, 
Kafka,  Musil  and  Grass.  Prerequisite,  Ger- 
man 161,  201  or  equivalent. 

334.  CONTEMPORARY  GERMAN 
LITERATURE 

The  contemporary  literary  scene  in  Ger- 
many. Prerequisite,  German  161,  201  or 
equivalent. 

385,  386  (I),  (II).  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Guided  reading  and  research  in  areas  of 
specialization.  Credit,  1-3. 

391  (II).     SEMINAR 

In-depth  study  of  a  particular  author,  prob- 
lem, theme,  or  genre.  For  seniors;  open  to 
juniors  by  permission  of  instructor.  Pre- 
requisite, two  literature  courses  on  the  300 
level.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

398.  DEPARTMENTAL  HONORS 

Credit,  1-9. 

399.  DEPARTMENTAL  HONORS 

Credit,  1-6. 


DANISH 

110,120.     ELEMENTARY  DANISH 
Conversation,  reading,  grammar  and  com- 
position. 3  class  hours,  1  laboratory  hour. 

126  (I).     ACCELERATED  ELEMENTARY 

DANISH 
Covers  the  material  of  Danish  110  and  120. 
6  class  hours,  1  laboratory  hour.      Credit,  6. 

130,  140.     INTERMEDIATE  DANISH 

(140:C) 
Reading,  conversation,  composition.  Gram- 


mar review.  Prerequisite,  Danish  120  or 
126. 

146  (II).     ACCELERATED  INTERMEDIATE 

DANISH  (C) 
Covers  the  material  of  Danish  130  and  140. 
Prerequisite,  Danish  120  or  126.  6  class 
hours.  Credit,  6. 

251.     DANO-NORWEGIAN  LITERATURE 

(C) 
Masterpieces  of  Danish  and  Norwegian  lit- 
erature, with  emphasis  on  Ibsen,  Holberg; 
some  attention  to  modern  authors.  Prereq- 
uisite, Danish  140  or  146  or  equivalent. 

DUTCH 

110,  120.     ELEMENTARY  DUTCH 
Conversation,  reading,  grammar  and  com- 
position. 3  class  hours,  1  laboratory  hour. 

126  (I).     ACCELERATED  ELEMENTARY 

DUTCH 
Covers  the  material  of  Dutch  110  and  120.  6 
class  hours,  1  laboratory  hour.         Credit,  6. 

130,  140.     INTERMEDIATE  DUTCH 

(140:C) 
Reading,  conversation,  composition.  Gram- 
mar review.  Prerequisite,  Dutch  120  or  126. 

146  (II).     ACCELERATED  INTERMEDIATE 

DUTCH  (C) 
Covers  the  material  of  Dutch  130  and  140. 
Prerequisite,  Dutch  120  or  126.  6  class 
hours.  Credit,  6. 

251.     DUTCH  AND  FLEMISH 

LITERATURE  (C) 
Masterpieces  of  Dutch  and  Flemish  (Bel- 
gian) literature.  Prerequisite,  Dutch  140  or 
146  or  equivalent. 

268.     MODERN  DUTCH  FICTION  IN 

TRANSLATION 
Masterpieces  of  modem  and  contemporary 
Dutch  fiction  in  English  translation.  No 
knowledge  of  Dutch  required. 

SWEDISH 

110,  120.     ELEMENTARY  SWEDISH 
Conversation,  reading,  grammar  and  com- 
position. 3  class  hours,  1  laboratory  hour. 

126  (I).     ACCELERATED  ELEMENTARY 

SWEDISH 
Covers  the  material  of  Swedish  110  and 
120.  6  class  hours,  1  laboratory  hour. 

Credit,  6. 

130,140.     INTERMEDIATE  SWEDISH 

(140:C) 
Reading,  conversation,  composition.  Gram- 
mar review.  Prerequisite,  Swedish  120  or 
126. 

146  (II).     ACCELERATED  INTERMEDIATE 

SWEDISH  (C) 
Covers  the  material  of  Swedish  130  and 
140.  Prerequisite,  Swedish  120  or  126.6 
class  hours.  Credit,  6. 

Hispanic  Languages  and 
Literatures 

Chairman  of  Department:  Professor  H.L. 
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Boudreau  Professors  BAOcrod.  Cre«nfleld. 
Pictus,  Rolhb«rt$.  Wexler.  Associdtt*  Profes- 
sors Barrodd-Tomas.  Dt>  Puy,  Fernandez- 
Turionzti,  Slurm;  AssislanI  Professors 
Andrade.  Milan.  Rauthwargor.  Stoll, 
Soons.  Staczek.  Zamora  (AssociaJo  Chair- 
man); Inslruclors  Bradford,  Calvin.  Mac- 
Leod; Lecturer  Collins. 

PORTUGUESE 

Al  prt- sent  no  major  m  Portuguese  exists. 
Students  wishing  to  do  further  work  in  this 
Held  may  take  approved  courses  al  Smith 
College 

110  111.120(11)      ELEMENTARY 

PORTUGUESE 
For  students  with  no  previous  cruditalile 
training  in  Portuguese.  Intensive  practice  in 
the  language  skills.  3  class  hours,  labora- 
tory. 

126(1)      ELEMENTARY  PORTUGUESE  — 

INTENSIVE 
Emphasis  on  the  oral  aspect.  Designed  to 
allow  completion  of  Portuguese  110  and 
120  in  one  semester.  10  class  hours. 

Credit.  6. 

130(1).  140(11).     INTERMEDIATE 

PORTUGUESE  (U0:C) 
For  students  with  one  year  of  college 
Portuguese  or  equivalent.  Training  in  the 
language  skills;  emphasis  on  speaking  and 
understanding;  readings  in  cultural  and  lit- 
erary te.xts. 

1-16  (II).     INTERMEDIATE  PORTUGUESE - 

INTENSIVE  (C) 
Emphasis  on  conversation  in  Portuguese 
and  readings  in  Portuguese  and  Brazilian 
literature.  Systematic  review  of  grammar. 
Fulfllls  the  language  requirement.  8  class 
hours.  Credit.  6. 

161  (I).  162  (II).     INTRODUCTION  TO 
PORTUGUESE  LITERATURE  (C) 
Selected  masterpieces  of  Portuguese  litera- 
ture presented  integrally,  in  literary- 
historical  perspective.  Conducted  in  Portu- 
guese. Either  semester  may  be  elected 
independently.  Prerequisite,  Port  140  or 
permission  of  department. 


SPANISH 

The  major  in  Spanish  offers  programs  for 
students  in  any  one  of  three  interest  areas: 
Literature.  Language  and  Linguistics,  and 
Bilingual  Studies.  Further  information 
about  provisional  offerings  not  listed  below 
is  available  from  the  department. 

110.  120  (I).  (U).     ELEMENTARY  SPANISH 
For  students  %vith  no  previous  creditable 
training  in  Spanish.  Intensive  practice  in 
language  skills.  To  fulfill  the  language 
requirement,  upon  completion  of  the  course 
most  students  are  required  to  continue  by 
taking  Spanish  130.  140.  3  class  hours.  2 
laboratory  sessions. 

126  (1).  (11).     ELEMENTARY  SPANISH  — 

INTENSrVE 
Emphasis  on  the  oral  aspect.  Designed  to 


allow  complelion  of  Spanish  1 10  and  1 20  in 
one  semester.  10  class  hours.  Open  to  all. 

Credit,  6. 

130.  140  (I).  (II)      INTERMEDIATE 

SPANISH  (140:C) 
For  upporclossmen  who  have  completed 
Spanish  110-120.  and  freshmen  and  trans- 
fer students  found  qualified  by  placement 
examination  Training  in  language  skill, 
with  emphasis  on  speaking  and  under- 
standing; readings  in  cultural  and  literary 
texts.  Students  completing  Spanish  140  ful- 
fill the  language  requirement. 

131  (I).  141  (II).     GRAMMAR 
.•\  review  of  basic  elements  of  grammar.  For 
Spanish  majors  and  others  who  plan  to  con- 
tinue with  Spanish  beyond  Spanish  140.  To 
be  taken  concurrently  with  Spanish  130 
and  140.  2  class  hours.  Credit.  1. 

133  (I).  (II).     INTERMEDIATE  SPANISH 

(Remedial) 
See  Spanish  130  for  description.  For  stu- 
dents who  are  not  fully  qualified  for  place- 
ment in  Spanish  130.  4  class  hours. 

134  (I).  (11).  144  (1).  (ID     INTERMEDIATE 

SPANISH  (144:C) 
Social  sciences  reading  track. 

145  (I).     SPANISH  FOR  NATIVE 

SPEAKERS 
Review  of  Spanish  grammar.  Readings  and 
composition.  Open  only  to  native  speakers 
of  Spanish. 

146  (I).  (II).     INTERMEDIATE  SPANISH  — 

INTENSIVE  (C) 
Emphasis  on  conversation  in  Spanish  and 
readings  in  Hispanic  literature.  Systematic 
review  of  grammar.  Successful  completion 
of  this  course  satisfies  the  foreign  language 
qualification.  8  class  hours.  Credit.  6. 

161  (I),  162  (II).     INTRODUCTION  TO 

SPANISH  LITERATURE  (C) 
Selected  complete  works  in  several  genres 
studied  analytically  and  critically  to 
develop  intensive  reading  skills  and  extend 
ability  to  interpret  and  explicate  in  Spanish 
both  orally  and  in  wTiting.  Prerequisite. 
Spanish  140  or  equivalent. 

181  (I).  182  (II).     ORAL  SPANISH 
Pronunciation,  vocabulary  building, 
speeches,  discussions,  debates.  Grammati- 
cal elements  required  for  correct  and  fiuenl 
use  of  American  and  Peninsular  Spanish. 
Prerequisite.  Spanish  140  or  permission  of 
department.  4  class  hours. 

191  (I).     COMPOSITION 
The  basic  principles  of  writing  in  Spanish. 
Required  of  Spanish  majors;  open  to  others 
qualified.  Prerequisites.  Spanish  131.  141. 

200  (I).     CULTURAL  BACKGROUNDS: 

SPAIN  (C) 
The  diverse  factors  that  have  shaped  Span- 
ish culture.  In  Spanish.  Prerequisite,  Span- 
ish 140  or  permission  of  instructor. 


201(11).     CULTURAL  BACKGROUNDS: 

LATIN  AMERICA  (C) 
The  unity  and  diversity  of  Latin  American 
civilization  and  the  different  cultural  fac- 
tors that  have  shaped  it.  In  Spanish.  Pre- 
requisite, Spanish  140  or  equivalent. 

251(1).     CONVERSATIONAL  SPANISH 

(Course  1) 
For  Spanish  majors  and  others  interested  in 
developing  fluency  in  the  spoken  language. 
Prerequisite,  Spanish  181-182  or  permis- 
sion of  department.  Credit.]. 

252  (II).     CONVERSATIONAL  SPANISH 

(Course  2) 
For  Spanish  majors  and  others  interested  in 
further  fiuency  in  the  spoken  language. 
Prerequisites.  Spanish  181-182  and  Spanish 
251  or  permission  (if  department.     Credit.  1. 

253  (I).     CONVERSATIONAL  SPANISH 

(Course  3) 
For  Spanish  majors  and  others  interested. 

254  (II).     CONVERSATIONAL  SPANISH 

(Course  4) 
For  Spanish  majors  and  others  interested  in 
further  fluency  in  the  spoken  language. 
Prerequisites.  Spanish  181-182  and  Spanish 
251,  252,  and  253  or  permission  of  depart- 
ment. 2  class  hours.  Credit,  1. 

291  (II).     SPANISH  MASTERPIECES  IN 

TRANSLATION  (C) 
Detailed  study  of  masterpieces  of  Spanish 
literature  from  various  periods.  Not  open  to 
majors  in  Spanisli  nor  to  students  who  have 
taken  or  plan  to  take  Spanish  161-162. 

295.     SPANISH  GOLDEN  AGE  DRAMA  IN 

TRANSLATION 
The  drama  of  the  Golden  Age  of  Spanish 
Literature  (1500-1700)  with  emphasis  on 
works  of  Lope  de  Vega.  Tirso  de  Molina, 
and  Calderon  de  la  Barca.  Readings  in  Eng- 
lish translation.  Not  open  to  Spanish 
majors. 

301  (I).  302  (II).     TUTORING  SPANISH- 
SPEAKING  STUDENTS 
Tutoring  in  the  bilingual-bicultural  pro- 
grams in  public  schools  of  Massachusetts, 
under  close  super\'ision  by  the  classroom 
teachers.  Before  registering,  students  must 
consult  the  department  as  to  time  require- 
ments. May  be  taken  either  semester  or 
both;  only  one  semester  may  be  used  for 
major  credit  in  Spanish.  Prerequisite.  Span- 
ish 140  or  equivalent. 

304.  HISTORY  OF  THE  SPANISH 
LANGUAGE  IN  SPAIN  AND 
AMERICA 

The  Spanish  language  from  the  Middle 

Ages  to  the  present,  in  both  Spain  and 

America. 

306.     METHODS  OF  TEACHING  ENGLISH 
AS  A  SECOND  LANGUAGE  TO 
SPANISH  SPEAKERS 
A  contrastive  analysis  of  the  structure  and 
phonology  of  Spanish  and  English.  Actual 
classroom  technique,  course  planning,  and 
preparation  of  instructional  materials  for 
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Spanish  speakers  learning  English  as  a  sec- 
ond language.  A  good  knowledge  of  both 
Spanish  and  English  required. 

307.     THE  TEACHING  OF  SPANISH 
Analysis  of  the  major  problems  anticipated 
in  the  teaching  of  Spanish,  and  their  solu- 
tions. 

308  (I).     SPANISH  PHONETICS: 

PHONOLOGY  AND  PHONEMICS 
A  systematic  study  of  sounds,  articulation 
and  graphic  representation.  Highly  recom- 
mended for  teachers  of  Spanish. 

309  (I).     ADVANCED  GRAMMAR 
Finer  details  and  shades  of  Spanish  gram- 
mar. Highly  recommended  for  Spanish 
majors  planning  to  teach;  open  to  all  quali- 
fied. Prerequisites,  Spanish  131  and  141. 

310(1).     ADVANCED  COMPOSITION 
Intensive  study  of  composition  and  style. 
Highly  recommended  for  Spanish  majors 
planning  to  teach;  open  to  all  qualified. 


311.  LANGUAGE  AND  CULTLTRE  OF 
SPANISH-SPEAKING  GROUPS  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

Language  and  culture  of  the  three  major 
Spanish-speaking  groups  in  the  U.S.:  Mexi- 
cans, Puerto  Ricans,  and  Cubans.  Intended 
to  provide  a  basic  understanding  of  the 
three  countries  involved. 

312.  THE  STRUCTURE  OF  MODERN 
SPANISH 

Syntax  and  morphology  of  contemporary 
Spanish.  Both  the  oral  and  written  systems 
analyzed  from  the  points  of  view  of  the 
major  modern  grammatical  theories.  Struc- 
tural differences  between  Spanish  and  Eng- 
lish; problems  of  interference  for  the  non- 
native.  Prerequisite,  Spanish  308  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

315.     SPANISH  LITERATURE  FROM  ITS 

BEGINNINGS  TO  1500 
Poema  de  mio  Cid,  Libro  de  buen  amor, 
Celestina  and  other  selected  texts. 

317.  SPANISH  MEDIEVAL  POETRY 
Spanish  epic,  lyric  poetry  and  other  verse 
of  the  period. 

318.  SPANISH  MEDIEVAL  PROSE 
Narrative,  historical  and  didactic  prose 
works  of  medieval  Spain. 

325.     PROSE  OF  THE  GOLDEN  AGE 
Major  prose  works  in  16th  and  17th  century 
Spain.  Emphasis  on  the  novel,  excluding 
the  Quijofe. 

330.     CERVANTES 

Intensive  reading  of  Don  Quijofe. 

335.  LYRIC  POETRY  OF  THE  GOLDEN 

AGE 
Spanish  poetry  of  the  16th  and  17th  centu- 
ries from  Garcilaso  to  Gongora. 

340.     DRAMA  OF  THE  GOLDEN  AGE 
Deals  primarily  with  the  comedia  during 


the  period  of  maximum  creation, 
1556-1681. 


355.     SPANISH  LITERATURE  FROM  1700 

THROUGH  ROMANTICISM 
Spanish  literature  and  thought  in  the  18th 
century  and  the  Romantic  movement. 

365.  19TH  CENTURY  SPANISH  NOVEL 
Prose  fiction  in  the  second  half  of  the  19th 
century. 

370.  SPANISH-AMERICAN  LITERATURE 
TO  1900 

A  survey  from  pre-Columbian  times  to  the 
Modernist  movement. 

371.  THE  MODERNISTA  MOVEMENT 
Modernismo  in  Spanish  America,  including 
a  comparative  study  of  its  manifestations  in 
Spain. 

372.  MAJOR  SPANISH-AMERICAN 
WRITERS 

Intensive  study  of  major  figures  in  Spanish- 
American  literature. 

373.  SPANISH- AMERICAN  POETRY 
AND  DRAMA  SINCE 
MODERNISMO 

The  principal  authors  and  movements  in 
the  20th  century. 

374.  MODERN  SPANISH-AMERICAN 
PROSE  FICTION 

Spanish-American  prose  fiction  in  the  late 
19th  and  early  20th  centuries. 

375.  CONTEMPORARY  PROSE  FICTION 
IN  SPANISH  AMERICA 

The  recent  novel  and  short  story. 

376.  HISPANIC  LITERATURE  OF  THE 
CARIBBEAN  (C) 

A  comparative  study  of  the  development  of 
the  literature  of  Puerto  Rico,  Cuba  and  the 
Dominican  Republic,  and  of  the  historical, 
cultural  and  socio-political  factors  that 
have  shaped  it.  Prerequisite,  Spanish 
161-162. 

381.  MODERN  SPANISH  THEATRE 
Development  of  the  theatre  in  Spain  from 
the  post-Romantic  period  to  the  present. 

382.  20TH  CENTURY  SPANISH  PROSE 
FICTION 

The  novel  in  Spain  from  the  Generation  of 
'98  to  the  present. 

383.  MODERN  SPANISH  POETRY 

Poetry  in  Spain  from  Becquer  to  the  pres- 


384.     THE  ESSAY  IN  MODERN  SPAIN  (C) 


385,  386.     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual  study  of  a  selected  problem  for 
qualified  students.  By  arrangement  with 
members  of  the  department.  Credit,  1-3. 

391.     SENIOR  SEMINAR 

Independent  work  on  special  problems  in 

Hispanic  literatures. 


399.     DEPARTMENTAL  HONORS 

Open  to  students  of  high  academic  standing 

by  invitation  of  the  department. 

Credit,  1-6. 

History 

Chairman  o/ Department;  Professor  Robert 
McNeal.  Professors  Albertson,  Bernhard, 
Cantor,  Chrisman,  Gordon,  Greenbaum, 
Hanke,  Hart,  Ilardi,  Kirk,  Lewas,  Oates, 
Potash,  Quint,  F.  Wickwire;  Associate  Pro- 
fessors Boyer,  Davis,  DePillis,  Griffith,  Her- 
non,  Johnston,  Jones,  McFarland,  Minear, 
Nissenbaum,  Richards,  Sarti,  Tager,  Ware, 
M.  Wickwire,  Wyman;  Assistant  Professors 
Bell,  Berkman,  Biddle,  Drake,  Fox,  Laurie, 
Loy,  Pelz,  Rearick,  Shipley,  Stepan,  Story, 
Swartz,  Swenson,  Thompson.  VanSteen- 
berg,  White. 

History  majors  must  take  as  required 
courses  in  their  freshman  and  sophomore 
years  two  year-long  sequences  chosen  from 
History  100-101  or  110-111,  115-116, 
120-121,  140-141,  150-151.  The  history 
major  will  select  one  of  five  areas  of  spe- 
cialization (European,  British,  American, 
Latin  American,  or  East  Asian  history)  and 
take  within  it  a  minimum  of  15-18  credits 
of  upper-level  course  work.  Students  spe- 
cializing in  European  history  will  be 
required  to  include  in  their  program  at  least 
3  credits  in  ancient  or  medieval  history  and 
an  additional  3  credits  in  the  early  modern 
period  (from  the  Renaissance  through  the 
18th  century).  An  additional  6-9  credits  in 
electives  outside  the  area  of  specialization 
are  required,  for  a  total  of  at  least  36  credits 
in  lower  and  upper-level  history  courses.  (A 
more  complete  statement  of  requirements 
for  the  history  major  is  available  from  the 
department.) 

100  (I),  101  (!I).     HISTORY  OF  WESTERN 
THOUGHT  AND  INSTITUTIONS  (C) 
The  historical  development  of  the  Western 
European  countries,  their  ideas,  and  institu- 
tions. Either  semester  may  be  elected  inde- 
pendently. Admission  to  honors  sections  of 
these  courses  (102,  103)  by  permission  of 
department. 

102  (I),  (II),  103  (I),  (II).  HONORS 
SECTION  OF  HISTORY  OF 
WESTERN  THOUGHT  AND 
INSTITUTIONS  (C) 

106  (I),  107  (II).     HONORS  SEMINAR  IN 

MODERN  EUROPEAN  HISTORY  (C) 
A  thematic  approach  to  the  history  of 
Europe  since  1715.  Open  to  Commonwealth 
scholars  and  selected  students. 

110  (I),  111  (II).     PROBLEMS  IN  WORLD 

CIVILIZATION  (C) 
A  comparative  study  of  both  the  common 
and  distinctive  aspects  of  the  world's  great 
civilizations  at  critical  phases  of  their 
development.  Either  semester  may  be 
elected  independently. 

115  (I),  116  (II).     HISTORY  OF  EAST 

ASIAN  CIVILIZATION  (C) 
An  introductory  survey  of  China,  Japan, 
and  related  regions.  First  semester;  survey 


uf  Chinese  history;  second  semester:  survey 
of  Japanese  history.  Either  semester  may  be 
elected  independently. 

120  (1).  121  (ID      HISTORY  OF  LATIN 
AMERICAN  CIVILIZATION  (C) 
An  introduction  to  the  history  of  Latin 
America  First  seinostwr:  from  pre-conquest 
times  to  the  close  of  the  colonial  era;  second 
semester:  the  evolution  of  l-atin  America  in 
the  19lh  and  20th  conturii's  Eilhi-r 
semester  may  bo  elected  independently. 

HO  (1).  HI  (II).     EUROPEAN  HISTORY. 

1500  TO  THE  PRESENT  (C) 
The  historical  developmont  of  Western 
European  thought  and  institutions.  First 
semester:  from  1500  to  1815;  second  semes- 
ter: 1815  to  the  present.  History  majors  are 
strongly  urged  to  take  this  course  before 
registering  for  advanced  European  courses. 

150  (I).  151  (II).     THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF 

AMERICAN  CIVILIZATION  (C) 
A  sur\-ey  of  the  American  national  growth. 
Either  semester  may  be  elected  independ- 
ently. Admission  to  honors  sections  of  these 
courses  (152.  153)  by  permission  of  depart- 
ment. 

152(11.153(11).     HONORS  SECTIONS  OF 
THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
AMERICAN  CIVILIZATION  (C) 

185  (I).  186  (II).     NEW  APPRO.'KCHES  TO 

THE  STUDY  OF  HISTORY  (C) 
Learning  history  by  doing  it.  Each  semester 
devoted  to  analysis  of  a  single  event;  these 
have  included  the  Salem  witch  trials  and 
the  Lizzie  Borden  murder  case.  Either 
semester  may  be  elected  independently. 

Mr.  Boyer.  Mr.  Nissenbaum. 
Mr.  Laurie,  Mr.  Stor>'. 

200  (I).     THE  ANCIENT  WORLD  TO  500 

B.C.  (C) 
From  origins  of  human  society  to  the  Greek 
confrontation  with  the  Persian  Empire. 

Mr.  Kirk. 

201  (II).     THE  ANCIENT  WORLD; 

PERICLES  TO  CONSTANTINE  (C) 
The  successive  assertions  and  breakdowTis 
of  leadership  in  the  Greek  and  Roman 
worlds.  Mr.  Kirk. 

202  (1).     EARLY  MIDDLE  AGES.  300-1 100 

(C) 
Spread  of  Christianity;  pagan  and  early 
Christian  culture:  Germanic  kingship:  the 
Carolingian  world:  early  feudalism;  monas- 
ticism  and  ecclesiastical  centralization. 

Mr.  Ware. 

203  (I).     THE  LATER  MIDDLE  AGES. 

1100-1350  (C) 
Revival  of  towns  and  commerce:  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  feudal  monarchies 
and  ecclesiastical  authority:  rise  of 
secularism.  Mr.  Lewis.  Mr.  Ware. 

205  (I).  206  (11).     THE  AGE  OF  THE 
RENAISSANCE  AND 
REFORMATION.  1300-1600  (C) 

The  changes  in  European  thought  and  insti- 


tutions during  the  davolopment  of  Human- 
ism and  the  Protestant  and  Catholic 
Reformutions  Either  semester  may  be 
elected  independently.  Mr.  Ilardi. 

207  (1).     EUROPE  IN  THE 

ENLIGHTENMENT.  1685-1789  (C) 
Qvilization  of  Western  Europe  in  the  18lh 
century,  its  social  milieu,  intellectual 
setting,  instjtiiliontil  forces,  religious 
tendencies,  aesthetic  contributions,  and  the 
growth  of  the  revolutionary  spirit. 

Mr.  Greonbaum. 

208  (II).     THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION 

AND  NAPOLEON  (C) 
Political  change  in  Europe  from  the  Old 
Regime  and  the  French  Revolution  to  the 
full  of  Napoleon. 

209  (II).     HISTORY  OF  EUROPE. 

1815-1870(0 
Major  developments  in  the  internal  and 
international  affairs  of  the  European  states 
from  the  Congress  of  Vienna  to  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War.  Mr.  Roarick. 

210(1).     EUROPE.  1870-1918  (C) 
Internal  developments  of  the  principal 
countries;  conditions  and  diplomacy  which 
led  to  the  World  War;  military  and  diplo- 
matic history  of  the  war  years. 

Mr.  VanSteenberg. 

211(11).     EUROPE  SINCE  1918  (C) 
Major  developments  in  the  internal  and 
international  affairs  of  the  European  states 
since  World  War  I.  Mr.  VanSteenberg. 

212(1).     EUROPEAN  INTELLECTUAL 

HISTORY  IN  THE  19TH  CENTURY 
(C) 
Chief  intellectual  currents  in  Europe: 
romanticism,  liberalism,  religious  revival. 
socialism,  Darwinism,  racism,  and  mass 
culture.  Mr.  Rearick,  Mr.  Johnston. 

213  (II).     EUROPEAN  INTELLECTUAL 

HISTORY  IN  THE  20TH  CENTURY 

(C) 
Philosophical,  academic,  literary,  aesthetic, 
political  and  popular  currents  since  1900. 
By  permission  of  instructor.      Mr.  Johnston. 

214  (I),  215(11).     THE  HISTORY  OF 

RUSSIA  (C) 
A  sun-ey  of  Russian  political,  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  intellectual  histor>'  from  the 
9th  cenlur\'  to  the  present.  First  semester: 
the  origin,  growth,  and  development  of  Rus- 
sia to  1815:  second  semester:  the  impact  of 
modernization  on  Russia  in  the  19lh  and 
20th  centuries.  Either  semester  may  be 
elected  independently.  Mr.  Jones. 

216(1).     THE  RUSSIAN  REVOLUTION  (C) 
Origins,  course,  and  impact  of  the  Bolshe- 
vik Revolution.  Mr.  McNeal. 


218  (I).     EARLY  MODERN  GERMANY  (C) 
From  the  end  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  to 
the  revolutions  of  1848.  Mr.  Gordon. 

219(11).    THE  HISTORY  OF  MODERN 

GERMANY  (C) 
The  evolution  and  development  of  Germany 
since  1848.  with  emphasis  upon  diplomatic, 
political,  military  and  social-economic 
trends  and  problems.  Mr.  Gordon. 

220  (I).     MODERN  SCANDINAVIA  (C) 
The  major  issues  of  domestic  and  foreign 
politics  of  the  stales  of  northern  Europe  in 
the  19th  and  20th  centuries. 

Mr.  VanSteenberg. 

221  (II).     FRANCE  SINCE  1789  (C) 
Selected,  formative  political  crises  from 
1789  to  the  present,  and  their  settings  in  the 
economic,  social,  and  intellectual  life  of 
modern  France.  Mr.  Rearick. 


217  (II).     SOVIET  RUSSIA  (C) 
Major  social,  political,  intellectual  develop- 
ments, and  the  international  relations  of 
Soviet  Russia  since  the  Bolshevik 
Revolution.  Mr.  McNeal. 


222  (I).  223  (II).     THE  HISTORY  OF  SPAIN 
(Not  offered  1974-1975.) 

224  (I).     EUROPEAN  DIPLOMATIC 

HISTORY,  1870-1914  (C) 
The  internal  politics  and  foreign  policies  of 
the  major  European  powers.  Emphasis  on 
nationalism,  liberalism,  imperialism,  alli- 
ance systems,  and  the  origins  of  World  War 
I.  Mr.  Swartz. 

225  (II).     EUROPEAN  DIPLOMATIC 

HISTORY,  1914-1956  (C) 
The  internal  politics  and  foreign  policies  of 
the  major  European  powers.  Emphasis  on 
the  importance  of  World  War  I,  the  polari- 
zation of  national  and  international  poli- 
tics, the  origins,  course,  and  aftermath  of 
World  War  II,  and  the  post-war  world. 

Mr.  Swartz. 

226  (I),  227  (II).     MILITARY  HISTORY  OF 

MODERN  EUROPE  (C) 
Development  of  European  military  theory 
and  practice.  First  semester:  Napoleonic  era 
to  1914;  second  semester:  1914  to  the 
present.  Mr.  Gordon. 

228  (II).     17TH  CENTURY  EUROPE  (C) 
Europe  from  the  Wars  of  the  Counter- 
Reformation  to  the  Glorious  Revolution. 
Civilization  of  the  Baroque  in  its  social, 
political,  economic,  religious  and  intellec- 
tual settings.  Mr.  Greenbaum. 

229(11).     SOCIAL  HISTORY  OF  EARLY  j 

MODERN  EUROPE  (C) 
The  social  institutions  of  Europe  as  they 
change  from  a  system  of  feudal  organization 
to  pre-industrial  society,  including  the  evo- 
lution of  the  town  to  the  city,  the  changing        ' 
role  of  the  church,  the  changing  role  of 
agrarian  life,  the  development  of  an  intel- 
lectual class.  Mrs.  Chrisman. 

230  (II).     HISTORY  OF  MODERN  ITALY 

(C) 
From  the  origins  of  the  Risorgimento  in  the 
18th  centun,'  to  the  "opening  to  the 
left"  of  the  1960s,  with  particular  reference 
to  domestic  problems  after  the  unification, 
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to  Italian  foreign  policy  up  to  the  Second 
World  War,  and  to  the  rise  and  consolida- 
tion of  fascism.  Mr.  Sarti. 

231  (I).  232  (II).     ENGLISH  HISTORY  (C) 
Emphasis  on  economic,  social,  and  cultural 
influences,  as  well  as  on  constitutional 
development.  Either  semester  may  be 
elected  independently. 

Mr.  Shipley,  Mr.  Wickwire. 

233  (II).     MEDIEVAL  ENGLAND  (C) 
England  from  the  5th  to  the  15th  cen- 
tury, with  particular  attention  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  period,  the  Norman  Conquest,  and 
the  evolution  of  government  to  the  acces- 
sion of  the  Tudors.  Mr.  Ware. 

234  (I),  235  (II).     TUDOR-STUART 

ENGLAND,  1485-1688  (C) 
Selected  aspects  of  the  constitutional, 
social,  intellectual,  and  imperial  history  of 
England  in  this  period.  Either  semester  may 
be  elected  independently.  Mr.  Shipley. 

236  (I).      BRITAIN  IN  THE  18TH 

CENTURY  (C) 
Selected  aspects  of  social,  intellectual, 
imperial,  and  constitutional  history,  includ- 
ing the  Acts  of  Union.  Impact  of  the  Indus- 
trial and  French  Revolutions. 

Mr.  Wickwire,  Mrs.  Wickvrire. 

237  (I),  238  (II).     MODERN  BRITAIN  (C) 
Selected  topics  on  the  political,  social,  and 
intellectual  development  of  Britain  in  the 
19th  and  20th  centuries.  Either  semester 
may  be  elected  independently. 

Mr.  Hernon,  Mrs.  Berkman. 

239  (II).     HISTORY  OF  THE  BRITISH 

EMPIRE  AND  COMMONWEALTH 

SINCE  1783  (C) 
Evolution  of  British  imperial  policy;  growth 
of  the  Dominions,  the  Commonwealth,  and 
the  dependent  Empire;  role  of  the  Empire  in 
world  politics. 

Mr.  Wickwire,  Mrs.  Wickvrire. 

240  (I).     SOCIAL  HISTORY  OF  EUROPE 

SINCE  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION 

(C) 
The  appearance,  disappearance,  rise  and 
fall  and  alteration  of  social  classes  and 
major  subclasses  during  the  period.  The 
causes  and  results  of  such  developments. 
The    interrelationships    of    political,    eco- 
nomic, and  social  developments;  differ- 
ences of  social  systems  within  the  Euro- 
pean framework  and  their  reverberations. 

Mr.  Gordon,  Mr.  Sarti. 

301  (II).     ARGENTINA  IN  THE  19TH  AND 

20TH  CENTURIES  (C) 
The  emergence  of  the  major  South  Ameri- 
can states.  Political  organization  and  eco- 
nomic change;  the  contemporary  growth  of 
nationalism  and  mass-based  political 
movements.  Mr.  Potash. 

302  (I).     THE  HISTORY  OF  MEXICO  (C) 
Mexico  from  the  end  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury to  the  present.  Emphasis  on  political, 
economic,  and  social  developments. 

Mr.  Potash. 


303  (I).     THE  CARIBBEAN  (C) 

The  Caribbean  as  a  focus  of  conflict  and 
adjustment  from  the  15th  century  to  the 
present.  Mrs.  Loy. 

304  (II).     HISTORY  OF  GRAN  COLOMBIA 

(C) 
Colombia,  Venezuela  and  Ecuador  from 
colonial  settlement  to  the  present. 

Mrs.  Loy. 

305  (II).     HISTORY  OF  THE  ANDEAN 

REPUBLICS  (C) 
Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Chile  from  the  late  colo- 
nial period  to  the  present.  Emphasis  on  po- 
litical, social  and  economic  developments 
with  particular  attention  to  institutions. 

307  (I).     THE  HISTORY  OF  THE 

PORTUGUESE  EMPIRE  (C) 
The  colonial  empire  Portugal  created  in 
Morocco,  West  Africa,  Mozambique,  India, 
Brazil,  and  the  Far  East  —  from  the  capture 
of  Centa  in  1415  until  Portugal  recognized 
the  independence  of  Brazil  in  1825.  Com- 
parative treatment  of  economic  affairs,  pol- 
itical institutions,  race  relations,  and 
cultural  developments.  Mr.  White. 

308  (II).     THE  HISTORY  OF  BRAZIL  (C) 
The  cultural,  economic,  and  political  devel- 
opment of  Brazil  since  1822.  How  the  larg- 
est and  most  populous  nation  in  Latin 
America  has  become  a  significant  power. 

Mr.  White. 

311.     CHANGING  INTERPRETATION  OF 

UNITED  STATES  HISTORY  (C) 
Changing  interpretations  of  various  topics 
in  United  States  history  from  the  revolution 
to  the  Cold  War;  the  different  historical 
schools  which  shaped  those  viewrpoints  — 
the  romantic  nationalists,  progressives, 
revisionists,  consensus  historians,  and  the 
new  left.  Prerequisite,  a  college-level  sur- 
vey of  U.S.  history  or  equivalent  is  strongly 
advised. 

316(1).     AMERICAN  COLONIAL 

HISTORY  TO  1763  (C) 
Discovery  and  exploration;  early  European 
settlements;  system  of  political  and  econ- 
omic control;  religious  and  intellectual 
development;  Anglo-French  revalry. 

Mr.  Bernhard,  Mr.  Bell. 

317  (II).     THE  AMERICAN 

REVOLUTIONARY  ERA  (C) 
Coming  of  the  Revolution;  War  for  Inde- 
pendence; evolution  of  American 
federalism.  Mr.  Bernhard,  Mr.  Bell. 

318  (II).     THE  EARLY  NATIONAL 

PERIOD,  1789-1828  (C) 
The  development  of  the  United  States  in  its 
formative  years,  emphasizing  political, 
intellectual,  and  diplomatic  factors. 

Mr.  Bernhard. 


319  (I).     JACKSONIAN  AMERICA  (C) 
Political,  economic,  and  social  develop- 
ments in  the  period  before  the  Civil  War. 

Mr.  Richards. 


320  (I).     CIVIL  WAR  AND 

RECONSTRUCTION,  1860-1877  (C) 
Conduct  of  the  war;  political  problems; 
national  reunification. 

Mr.  Oates,  Mr.  Swenson. 

321  (II).     THE  GILDED  AGE  (C) 

The  emergence  of  modern  political  issues 
during  the  final  decades  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury. Emphasis  on  the  role  of  industrializa- 
tion, corporate  consolidation,  urban  growth, 
and  labor,  agrarian,  and  genteel  protests. 

Mr.  McFarland. 

324  (I).     THE  PROGRESSIVE  AGE, 

1900-1920  (C) 
The  political  response  to  the  changing  econ- 
omic and  social  conditions  in  American 
life.  Mr.  Thompson,  Mr.  Tager, 


325  (II).     THE  UNITED  STATES 

BETWEEN  THE  WORLD  WARS, 

1920-1941  (C) 
American  political,  economic,  and  intellec- 
tual life  between  the  two  World  Wars. 

Mr.  Griffith,  Mr.  Wyman. 

326  (I),  327  (II).     AMERICAN  THOUGHT 

AND  CULTURE  (C) 
The  basic  strands  of  American  thought  and 
their  reflection  in  American  culture.  First 
semester;  the  period  before  1865;  second 
semester:  Gilded  Age  and  20th  century. 
Either  semester  may  be  elected  independ- 
ently. 

Mr.  Cantor,  Mr.  Boyer,  Mr.  Nissenbaum. 

328  (I),  329  (II).     UNITED  STATES 

CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY  (C) 
Origins  and  development  of  American  con- 
stitutionalism. First  semester:  17th  century 
to  the  outbreak  of  armed  sectional  conflict; 
second  semester:  evolution  of  constitu- 
tional power  in  modern  America. 

Mr.  Cantor. 

330  (I),  331  (II).     SOCIAL  HISTORY  OF 

THE  UNITED  STATES  (C) 
The  evolving  status  of  individuals  and 
groups  and  problems  of  migration,  liveli- 
hood, urbanization,  and  social  conflict. 
Either  semester  may  be  elected 
independently.  Mr.  DePillis. 

332  (I).     THE  SOUTH  IN  AMERICAN 

HISTORY  (C) 
From  early  settlement  to  contemporary 
regional  problems.  Mr.  Thompson. 

333  (II).     HISTORY  OF  AMERICAN 

WESTWARD  EXPANSION, 

1763-1893  (C) 
Advance  of  settlement  from  the  Appalachi- 
ans to  the  Pacific  and  the  influence  of  the 
frontier  upon  social,  economic,  and  politi- 
cal conditions. 

Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  DePillis,  Mr.  Oates. 

334  (I),  335  (II).     DIPLOMATIC  HISTORY 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (C) 
Development  of  American  foreign  relations, 
1776  to  the  present.  Either  semester  may  be 
elected  independently.      Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Pelz. 


336  (II)      HISTORY  OF  THE  AMERICAN 

LABOR  MOVEMENT  (C) 
Evolution  of  trade  unionism  in  American 
life  from  late  18lh  centur>'  origins  through 
post-Gvil  War  developments  to  the  present 
Critical  evaluation  of  changes  in  labor 
history  Mr.  Laurie 

337  (11).     THE  CITY  IN  THE  MODERN 

UNITIED  STATES  (C) 
The  industrial  city  and  the  full-scale  urban- 
ization of  the  modem  United  Status.  Effect 
of  city  life  un  the  social,  polilu  al  and  eco- 
nomic institutions  of  AiniTicii   Hinphasis  on 
the  historical  origins  of  the  problems  of 
modem  urban  existence.  Mr.  Tager. 

339  (11).     UNITED  STATES  SINCE  PEARL 

HARBOR  (C) 
Emphasis  on  political,  economic,  and  social 
currents  since  World  War  II. 

Mr.  Griffith.  Mr.  Wyman. 

340  (I).     CIVILIZATION  OF  ISLAM  I  (C) 
The  development  of  Islam  for  theocracy  to 
empire  with  emphasis  on  the  evolution  of 
Islamic  law  and  theology.  .Arabic  literature, 
Persian  literature.  Sufism.  and  Shiism  from 
500  AD.  to  1200  AD  Mr   Biddie. 

341  (II).     CIVILIZATION  OF  ISL.A.VI  II  (C) 
The  emergence  of  non-Arab  peoples  as  the 
preponderant  political  influence  in  the 
Islamic  world  and  the  impact  of  these  peo- 
ples on  the  institutions  and  traditions  of 
Islam.  The  empires  of  the  Persians,  the 
Turks,  and  Muslim  civilization  in  India. 
1000  AD.  to  1600  AD.  Mr.  Biddie. 

342  (II).     THE  .MODERN  .MIDDLE  EAST  (C) 
From  the  impact  of  the  West  on  the  Islamic 
empires  to  the  present  "confrontation"  of 
the  West  and  tlie  Soviet  Union  of  Arab  and 
Israeli  nationalism.  Mr.  Kirk. 

360(1).     HISTORY  OF  MODERN  CHINA 

TO  1900  (C) 
E.\plores  the  nature  of  the  "traditional" 
Chinese  order  inherited  by  China's  alien 
Manchu  rulers:  China's  response  to  the 
West:  rise  of  rebellions;  failure  of  conser\a- 
live  reform:  disintegration  of  an  ancient  civ- 
ilizallon.  Prerequisites.  History  115  and  116 
or  permission  of  instructor.  Mr.  Drake. 

361  (II).     HISTORY  OF  MODERN  CHINA: 

THE  20TH  CENTURY  (C) 
E.xamines  20th  century  China's  revolutions 

—  intellectual,  social,  economic,  political 

—  and  their  settings  up  to  the  present.  Pre- 
requisites. History  115  and  116  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor.  Mr.  Drake. 

362  (I).     HISTORY  OF  JAPANESE 

CIVILIZATION  (C) 
The  development  of  Japanese  civilization 
from  its  origins  to  the  mid-19th  century. 

Mr.  Minear. 

363  (II).     HISTORY  OF  MODERN  JAPAN 

(C) 
Japan's  modernization  from  the  mid-19th 
century.  Mr.  Minear. 


370  (I).  371  (II).     HISTORY  OF  SCIENCE 

(C) 
Development  of  mujur  scientific  achiovo- 
nionts  from  antiquity  to  the  present.  Em- 
;'  i'ntific  theory;  conceptual 

in  philosophical,  cultural, 
.lid  scientific  contexts.  Pre- 
requi^-iie.  unu  year  of  physical  science. 

Mrs.  Stopon. 

385.     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual  study  of  a  selected  problem  for 
qualified  students.  By  arrangement  with 
members  of  the  doparlmonl.         Credit.  1-6. 

395  (I).  (II).     SENIOR  SE.MINAR 
For  seniors  specializing  in  history.  Inten- 
sive study  in  area  of  specialization,  with 
emphasis  on  research  papers. 

399  (I).  (II).     SENIOR  HONORS 
Independent  study,  research,  and  writing, 
culminating  in  senior  honors'  thesis.   Par- 
ticipants selected  by  Ihe  History  Depart- 
ment. Credit.  1-6. 


Honors  Program 

Director:  Prof  Cynlhia  Griffin  Wolff;  Prof. 
W.  B.  O'Connor  and  Prof.  M.  Sirridge. 
Assistant  Directors. 

Honors  Program  courses  are  open  to  ony 
qualified  student.  One  need  not  be  a  Com- 
monwealth Scholar  nor  a  member  of  any 
departmental  Honors  Program  to  be  eligible 
to  take  Honors  Courses.  However,  like  other 
University  courses,  some  Honors  Courses 
have  prerequisites;  some  require  permission 
of  instructor. 

181  (I),  182  (II),  183  (I).  184  (II).  185  (I).  186 
(II).     HONORS— STUDIES  IN  THE 
HUMANITIES  (C) 
An  area  of  one  or  more  of  the  humanistic 
disciplines,  such  as  art,  literature,  music, 
history,  or  philosophy.  For  Honors  Program 
freshmen  and  sophomores,  and  others  by 
permission  of  the  Director  of  Honors. 

187  (I).  188  (II).  189  (I).  190  (II).  191  (I).  192 
(II).     HONORS  —  STUDIES  IN  THE 
SOCIAL  SCIENCES  (D) 
An  area  of  one  or  more  of  the  social 
sciences,  such  as  economics,  psychology, 
sociology,  or  anthropology.  For  Honors  Pro- 
gram freshmen  and  sophomores,  and  others 
by  permission  of  the  Director  of  Honors. 

193  (I).  194  (II),  195  (I).  196  (II).  197  (I),  198 
(II).  HONORS— STUDIES  IN  THE 
SCIENCES  AND  MATHEMATICS  (E) 
An  area  of  one  or  more  of  the  sciences,  such 
as  physics,  chemistry,  botany,  astronomy, 
geology,  or  zoology,  or  of  mathematics.  For 
Honors  Program  freshmen  and  sophomores, 
and  others  by  permission. 

385  (I).  386  (II).     HONORS  — 

INTERDISCIPLINARY  STUDIES: 
JUNIOR  COLLOQUIUM 
An  interdisciplinary  seminar  for  Honors 
Program  juniors,  open  by  invitation  only. 


387(11.388(11)      HONORS- 
INTERDISCIPLINARY  STUDIES: 
SENIOR  COLLOQUIUM 
An  interdisciplinary  seminar  for  Honors 
Program  seniors,  open  by  invitation  only. 

391  (I).  392  (II).  393  (I),  394  (II).     HONORS 
—  INTERDISCIPLINARY  SEMINAR 
Study  through  the  seniinur  rni-tliud  of  a 
problem  requiring  Ihe  u.sr  ul  .srvcral  disci- 
plines. For  Honors  Program  juniors  and 
seniors,  and  others  by  permission. 

Honors  Colloquia  may  regularly  be  added 
to  departmental  courses,  giving  them  one 
additional  credit  and  making  Ihein  'Honors 
Courses.'  Depurlincnis  which  wish  to  use 
the  Honors  Colloquium  numbers  in  this 
way  should  consult  Ihe  Honors  Office  to 
learn  Ihe  requirements  for  doing  so  and  Ihe 
procedures  that  must  be  followed. 

Journalistic  Studies 

(See  page  167) 

Judaic  Studies 

Thu  I'liivcrsily  ol  Massachusetts  does  not 
have  a  department  of  Judaic  Studies,  but  an 
interdepartmental  major  is  available.  The 
major  is  administered  by  the  following 
members  of  the  Judaic  Studies  Committee, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Professor  Gilbert 
Lawall  of  the  Department  of  Classics: 
Leora  Baron,  Deparlnient  of  Classics 
David  Biddie.  Department  of  History 
Leonard  Ehrlich,  Department  of 

Philosophy 
Joel  Halpern.  Deparlmenl  of 

Anthropology 
Charles  Isbell.  Department  of  Classics 
George  Kirk,  Department  of  History 
Henry  Lea,  Department  of  Germanic  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures 
Leila  Meo.  Department  of  Political 

Science 
Edward  Phinney,  Department  of  Classics 
Jules  Piccus,  Department  of  Hispanic 

Languages  and  Literatures 
Robert  Rothstein,  Department  of  Slavic 
Languages  and  Literatures 

Students  majoring  in  Judaic  Studies  may 
choose  any  of  Ihe  above  professors  as  a  fac- 
ulty adviser,  with  whom  to  arrange  their 
programs  of  study.  The  major  consists  of  a 
minimum  of  24  upper  level  credits  in 
courses  chosen  from  the  list  below.  Nor- 
mally the  major  will  include  some  courses 
at  the  neighboring  colleges.  Judaic  Studies 
100.  101  is  prerequisite  to  Ihe  major,  and 
students  must  take  at  least  three  years  or 
the  equivalent  of  courses  in  Hebrew.  Spe- 
cial problems  courses  may  be  arranged  in 
the  area  of  Ihe  student's  particular  interests 
with  any  of  the  professors  listed  above. 

JUDAIC  STUDIES 

100  (I).  101  (II),     THE  JEWISH  PEOPLE  (C) 
Selected  topics  in  Ihe  history,  religion,  phi- 
losophy, art.  and  music,  and  in  Ihe  social, 
economic,  and  political  life  of  the  Jewish 
people  from  their  earliest  origins  to  the 
present.  Either  semester  may  be  elected 
independently. 
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200.     THE  BIBLE  AND  ARCHAEOLOGY 

(C) 
The  Hebrew  Bible  as  reflection  of  ancient 
Near  Eastern  cultures  and  as  an  historical 
record;  evidence  from  archaeological 
excavations.  Mr.  Isbell. 

385  (I),  386  (II).     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual  study  of  a  selected  problem  for 
qualified  students.  By  arrangement  with 
members  of  the  Judaic  Studies  Committee. 
Credit,  1-3. 


HEBREW 

110  (I),  120  (II).  ELEMENTARY  HEBREW 
An  introduction  to  the  Hebrew  Language.  3 
class  hours,  1  laboratory  period, 

Mjs.  Baron,  Mr.  Isbell. 

126  (I).     INTENSIVE  ELEMENTARY 

HEBREW 
An  intensive  introduction  to  modern 
Hebrew.  4  class  hours,  2  laboratory  periods 
and  open  laboratory  practice. 

Credit,  6.  Mrs.  Baron. 

130  (I),  140  (II).     INTERMEDIATE 

HEBREW  (140:C) 
Emphasis  on  speaking  and  understanding; 
readings  in  cultural  and  literary  texts. 

Mrs.  Baron. 

146  (II).     INTENSIVE  INTERMEDIATE 

HEBREW  (C) 
Intensive  reading  in  modern  Hebrew.  5 
class  hours,  1  laboratory  period  and  open 
laboratory  practice.       Credit,  6.  Mrs.  Baron. 

200  (I),  201  (II).     MODERN  HEBREW 

LITERATURE  (C) 
Readings  in  modern  Hebrew  writers. 

Mrs.  Baron. 

210.     READINGS  IN  THE  HEBREW  BIBLE 

(C) 
A  careful  reading  of  selected  passages  from 
the  Hebrew  Bible  in  the  original;  attention 
to  grammar,  syntax,  and  style.  Different 
passages  read  each  year;  may  be  repeated 
for  credit.  Mr.  Isbell. 

385  (I),  386  (II).      SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual  study  of  a  selected  problem  for 
qualified  students.  Credit,  1-3. 

RELATED  COURSES: 

The  following  courses  in  other  departments 

may  be  taken  for  major  credit  in  Judaic 

Studies; 

History  341.  The  Modern  Middle  East.  Mr. 

Biddle. 

Near  Eastern  Studies  203.  The  Bible;  Myth, 

Literature,  and  Society.  Mr.  Phinney. 

Political  Science  233.  Governments  and 

Politics  of  the  Middle  East.  Miss  Meo. 

The  following  courses  at  Amherst,  Mount 

Holyoke,  and  Smith  colleges  may  be  taken 

for  major  credit  in  Judaic  Studies; 

A  History  53.  The  History  of  Israel 

MHC  Religion  217f.  Postbiblical  Judaism 

MHC  Religion  305s.  The  Old  Testament 

Prophets 

SC  Religion  210a.  Introduction  to  the 

Bible,  I 


SC  Religion  235a  and  b.  Jewish  Thought, 
land  II 

SC  Religion  285a  and  b.  Hebrew  Religious 
Texts 

SC  Religion  310a.  The  Book  of  Job  (Sem- 
inar) 

SC  Religion  311a.  The  Book  of  Genesis 
(Seminar) 

SC  Religion  328b.  Directed  Readings  in 
Religious  Texts;  Hebrew 
SC  Religion  335a.  Selected  Trends  in  Clas- 
sical Jewish  Sources  (Seminar) 
SC  Religion  335b.  Problems  in  Modern  Jew- 
ish Thought  (Seminar) 


Latin  American  Studies 

Undergraduates  interested  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica may  enroll  in  the  Latin  American  Stud- 
ies Program.  The  Program  does  not 
constitute  a  major  and  is  designed  to  sup- 
plement the  work  done  in  a  regular  disci- 
pline. However,  those  students  who  fulfill 
the  requirements  of  the  Program  will  be 
awarded  the  Certificate  in  Latin  American 
Studies  attesting  to  their  attainment  in  area 
and  language  studies.  To  earn  a  certificate  a 
student  must  enroll  in  the  Program  and  ful- 
fill either  of  the  two  following  sets  of 
requirements:  Track  A;  demonstrate  a 
practical  working  knowledge  of  Spanish  or 
Portuguese  and  elementary  proficiency  in 
the  other;  satisfactorily  complete  four 
courses  focussed  on  Latin  America;  and 
participate  in  the  inter-disciplinary  semi- 
nar, Latin  American  Studies  390;  or.  Track 
B;  demonstrate  a  practical  working  knowl- 
edge of  Spanish  or  Portuguese;  satisfacto- 
rily complete  five  courses  focussed  on  Latin 
America;  satisfactorily  complete  Latin 
American  Studies  390  and  392. 

The  Committee  on  Latin  American  Stud- 
ies administers  the  Program  and  advises 
interested  students.  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee are;  R.  Bancroft  (Hispanic  Languages 
and  Literatures);  M.  Best  (Economics);  R.A. 
Potash,  Chairman  (History);  D.  Proulx 
(Anthropology);  H.  Wiarda  (Political 
Science);  R.  Wilkie  (Geography). 


380  (I,  II).     FIELD  STUDY 
Independent  study  in  a  Latin  American 
country  in  accordance  with  a  field  experi- 
ence project  drawTi  up  with  the  advice  and 
approval  of  a  faculty  adviser  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Latin  American  Studies.  Written 
report  required.  A  scholar  in  the  Latin 
American  country  normally  is  appointed  to 
provide  guidance  and  assistance.  Orienta- 
tion prior  to  departure  is  included. 

Credit,  3-12. 

390  (II).     INTERDISCIPLINARY  SEMINAR 

ON  LATIN  AMERICA 
Topics  in  modern  and  contemporary  Latin 
America.  For  Certificate  Program  seniors 
and  others  who  have  completed  at  least 
three  courses  representing  at  least  two  dif- 
ferent disciplines  on  Latin  America  and 
have  a  reading  knowledge  of  either  Spanish 
or  Portuguese. 


392  (I).     BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  LATIN 

AMERICAN  STUDIES 
A  survey  and  evaluation  of  sources  of  infor- 
mation about  Latin  America.  Interdisciplin- 
ary approach.  For  Certificate  Program 
students  and  others  vrith  strong  interest  in 
Latin  America.  Reading  knowledge  of  either 
Spanish  or  Portuguese  required. 


Linguistics 

Head  o/ Department;  Professor  Samuel  Jay 
Keyser.  Professors  Freeman,  Partee;  Assist- 
ant Professors  Akmajian,  Bresnan,  Demers, 
Heny,  Roeper,  Selkirk. 

Although  there  is  no  undergraduate  major 
in  Linguistics,  courses  are  offered  for  those 
wishing  to  prepare  for  graduate  work  in 
this  field  or  in  anthropology,  computer 
science,  English,  the  foreign  languages,  phi- 
losophy, or  speech.  In  addition  to  the 
courses  listed  below,  many  other  depart- 
ments offer  related  courses. 


101  (I),  (II).     MAN  AND  HIS  LANGUAGE 

(C) 
An  introductory  course;  covers  a  wide 
range  of  language-oriented  topics;  animal 
communication,  dialectal  variants,  lan- 
guage change  and  a  basic  introduction  to 
the  principle  of  transformational  grammar. 
Recent  developments  in  linguistic  theory; 
reappraisal  of  the  source  of  basic  beliefs 
concerning  human  language;  the  conse- 
quences of  this  new  theory  of  language 
for  our  view  of  man. 

201  (I),  (II).     INTRODUCTION  TO 

LINGUISTIC  THEORY  (C) 
The  nature  of  language;  an  in-depth  study 
of  important  aspects  of  the  structure  of  the 
student's  language,  viewed  from  the  stand- 
point of  modern  linguistic  theory.  Emphasis 
on  syntactic  problems;  some  attention  to 
phonology,  language  acquisition,  etc. 

202  (I),  (II).     PHONOLOGICAL  THEORY 

(C). 
Introduction  to  the  theoretical  and  psycho- 
logical bases  of  contemporary  phonologi- 
cal processes,  illustrated  by  problems 
chosen  from  the  languages  of  the  world. 
Prerequisites,  Ling  201  and  214. 

203  (I),  (II).     INTRODUCTORY  SYNTAX 

(C) 
The  principles  of  contemporary  linguistic 
theory  applied  to  specific  syntactic  prob- 
lems drawn  mostly  from  English.  The  theo- 
retical implications  of  the  selected  prob- 
lems discussed  in  depth.  Prerequisite, 
Ling  201. 

204.     FIELD  METHODS 
Methods  of  eliciting  significant  linguistic 
information  in  the  field.  How  to  work  with 
an  informant.  Investigation,  with  the  aid  of 
the  informant,  of  the  structure  of  an  unfa- 
miliar language  and  of  specific  analytical 
problems  it  presents. 


209.     FORMAL  FOUNDATIONS  OF 

LINGUISTIC  THEORY 
Topics  in  formal  systems  as  they  relate  to 
modem  linguistic  theory  includinx  set 
theory,  group  theory,  automata  theory  and 
formal  grammars.  Prerequisite:  Ling  201. 

2 10      INTRODUCTION  TO  SEMANTICS 

(C) 
A  survey  of  semantics  in  relation  to  lin- 
guistic theory.  Uvvelopmunt  of  semantics 
in  Irunsformational  grammar.  1960-present. 
Applications  of  theory  of  formal  systems 
from  logic  and  connections  with  philoso- 
phy of  language.  Emphasis  typically  on 
quantification,  referential  opacity,  other 
structural  problems.  Prerequisite:  Ling  203 
and  Phil  370. 

2U  (I).     INTRODUCTION  TO 

PSYCHOLINGUISTICS  (C) 
Its  theoretical  foundations,  methodology, 
and  experimental  techniques.  Emphasis  on 
the  acquisition  of  language,  child  language 
and  linguistic  univorsals,  and  learning  and 
perceptual  sIraloKies.  Prerpquisite:  Ling 
201. 

21-J  (I),  (II).     INTRODUCTORY 

PHONETICS  FOR  LINGUISTICS 
Principles  of  the  International  Phonetic 
Association.  Phonetic  script.  Identifying 
and  making  unfamiliar  sounds.  The  struc- 
ture of  the  vocal  tract.  Credit,  1. 

24 1 .     STRUCTURE  OF  SANSKRIT 
An  introduction  to  Sanskrit  stressing  its 
linguistically  interesting  aspects.  Students 
required  to  do  exercises  familarizing  them 
with  the  Sandhi  rules  of  Sanskrit,  to  read 
from  the  Nala-saga  in  the  Devanagari  script, 
and  become  familiar  with  the  basic  gram- 
matical properties  of  Sanskrit.  Prerequisite: 
Ling  201. 

323.     STUDY  OF  THE  NATIVE 

LANGUAGE 
The  relevance  of  linguistic  theory  and 
results  of  linguistics  to  the  study  of  English. 
Issues  of  style,  poetics,  the  teaching  of  Eng- 
lish and  others. 

385  (I).  386  (II).     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 

398  (I).     DEPARTMENTAL  HONORS 

Credit.  1-9. 

399  (II).     DEPARTMENTAL  HONORS 

Credit,  1-6. 


Mathematics  and  Statistics 

Head  of  Department:  Professor  Robert 
Blattner.  Professors  Chen,  Cohen,  Cullen, 
Fischer,  Foulis.  Hayes,  Holland.  Jacob.  Jan- 
owilz.  Kundert,  Mann.  Marlindale,  Oak- 
land. Rosenbaum  (Visiting),  Schweizer. 
Skiblnsky,  Stone,  Strolher,  Su.  Wagner. 
Wang,  Whaples:  Associate  Professors  Allen, 
Bennett  (Associate  Head),  Borrego,  Catlin, 
Dickinson,  Eisenberg,  Fogarty,  Knightly 
[Dir.  of  Grad.  Affairs),  Ku,  Lavallee,  Lazar 
(Visiting),  Liu,  Randall,  Reed,  Rosenkrantz. 


Sicks,  Stockton;  Assistant  Professors 
Adams,  Broshi.  Bussol.  Caltani,  Chang, 
Clark,  Connors.  Cook.  Dahiya,  Gauger. 
Geman,  Gleit.  Hedlund.  Hertz,  Hoffman. 
Horowitz.  Hurt,  |oinor,  |onos.  Kao,  Killam, 
King.  Ku,  Low.  Manes,  McGuigan.  Naylor. 
.\'orman,  Rudvalis,  Shafer,  St.  Mary.  Storey, 
Wattonborg:  Lecturer  Norkin  (Administra- 
tive Head). 

MATHEMATICS 

'llic  rri|uiri-nienls  lor  a  major  in  mathemat- 
ics are  the  successful  completion  of:  1) 
Mathematics  105  (or  166)  and  167:  2)  a  two- 
semester  sequence  in  each  of  two  of  the 
groups  Algebra.  Analysis,  Applied  Mathe- 
matics, und  Geometry  and  Topology  listed 
below;  3)  one  course  in  a  third  of  these  four 
groups;  4)  three  additional  3-credit,  upper- 
division  (numbered  above  199)  courses  in 
mathematics  or  certain  related  fields  (a  list 
of  the  specific  mathematics-related  courses 
which  may  be  used  to  satisfy  this  require- 
ment will  be  found  in  the  Mathematics 
Information  Leaflet);  5)  two  courses  in  engi- 
neering or  in  some  one  physical  or  biologi- 
cal science.  In  addition,  a  major  is  expected 
to  have  a  cumulative  quality  point  average 
of  at  least  2.0  in  all  mathematics  courses 
numbered  167  or  above  taken  at  the  Uni- 
versity and  used  to  satisfy  these  require- 
ments. 

The  Algebra  group  is  211-212  and 
311-312.  The  Analysis  group  is  225-226, 
233,  325-326  and  331-332  (or  331-334).  The 
Applied  Mathematics  group  is  241-242. 
251-252,  257  and  345-346.  The  Geometry- 
Topology  group  is  261-262,  363  and 
365-366.  The  two-semester  sequences  in 
this  list  which  may  be  used  to  satisfy 
requirement  2),  above,  are  those  pairs 
marked  with  a  hyphen. 

Students  wishing  to  take  upper  level 
mathematics  courses  should  note  that  Math 
167  is  a  prerequisite  for  most  of  them.  Math 
167  may  be  taken  at  any  time  after  the  stu- 
dent has  finished  one  semester  of  calculus. 
Students  desiring  a  strong  preparation  for 
upper  division  courses  should  consider  tak- 
ing Math  200.  Math  200  can  be  taken  at  any 
time,  though  perhaps  the  sophomore  year  is 
preferable,  and  may  be  used  in  the  comple- 
tion of  requirement  4)  in  the  list  above. 

Malhemallcs  majors  in  the  class  of  1975 
may  elect  to  satisfy  either  the  requirements 
described  above  or  else  the  prior  require- 
ments. The  old  requirements  call  for  suc- 
cessful completion  of :  1)  Math  174  (or  165 
or  184);  2)  Math  200,  the  old  versions  of 
Math  211-212  (offered  for  the  last  time  dur- 
ing 1972-73),  and  225  (or  325);  3)  four  addi- 
tional upper-division  courses  in  mathemat- 
ics, exclusive  of  Math  285  and  286  (one  or 
two  of  these  may  be  replaced  by  math- 
related  courses  which  would  satisfy  require- 
ment 4  of  the  new  requirements);  4)  two 
courses  in  some  one  science. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Mathematics  Information  Leaflet, 
available  from  the  department  office,  or 
from  the  departmental  chief  adviser. 

Oil.     ELEMENTARY  COLLEGE  ALGEBRA 
For  those  students  who  offer  only  one  unit 
of  algebra  for  entrance.  A  review  of  elemen- 


tary algebra  and  a  more  thorough  study  of 
such  topics  as  quadratic  equations,  expo- 
nents and  radicals  No  Credit, 

100.  MATHEMATICS  IN  THE  MODERN 
WORLD  (E) 

A  cultural  presentation  of  some  malhemali- 
col  ideas  to  demonstrate  both  the  scionllHc 
and  the  humanistic  values.  Open  to  Mathe- 
matics majors  for  non-major  elective  credit, 

101.  ALGEBRAIC  REVIEW 

A  rapid  review  of  ulgebri^ic  manipulations 
and  definitions  utilized  in  calculus.  Topics 
include  common  subsets  of  the  real  num- 
bers; sums,  products,  and  quotients  of  poly- 
nomials; factoring,  rational  expressions; 
exponent  and  radicals;  linear  and  quadratic 
equations;  radical  equations;  linear  and 
quadratic  inequalities;  equations  and  ine- 
qualities involving  absolute  values.  4  class 
hours  for  one-third  semester. 

Credit,  1, 

102.  ANALYTIC  GEOMETRY  WITH 
ELEMENTARY  FUNCTIONS 

An  introduction  to  the  function  concept  and 
analytic  geometry.  Topics  include  relations 
and  functions;  one-to-one  functions  and 
their  inverses;  linear,  quadratic,  and  other 
polynomial  functions;  exponential  and 
logarithmic  functions;  lines;  conic  sections. 
Prerequisite:  Math  101.  4  class  hours  for 
one-third  semester.  Credit,  1, 

103.  PRECALCULUS  TRIGONOMETRY 
An  introduction  to  trigonometry  covering 
topics  considered  essential  for  standard  cal- 
culus. Topics  include  definitions  and 
graphs  of  cosine,  sine,  tangent,  cotangent, 
secant,  and  cosecant;  essential  identities; 
introductory  triangle  trigonometry.  Prequi- 
sile,  Math  102.  4  class  hours  for  one-third 
semester.  Credit,  1. 

110.     ELEMENTARY  TECHNIQUES  OF 

MATHEMATICS  (E) 
A  survey  of  several  specific  topics  designed 
to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  general 
nature  of  mathematics.  Topics  may  include 
logic  and  sets,  mathematical  systems,  calcu- 
lus, probability,  statistics,  linear  program- 
ming, and  game  theory. 

112.     FINITE  MATHEMATICS  (E) 
Finite  mathematics  with  applications  in 
probability.  Topics  chosen  from  logic,  alge- 
bra of  sets,  and  elementary  combinatorial 
analysis.  Topics  include  truth  tables,  impli- 
cation, permutations  and  combinations, 
binomial  theorem,  conditional  probability, 
Bayes'  Theorem,  expected  value,  stochastic 
processes  and  Markov  chains.  Prerequisite, 
Math  110  or  equivalent. 

115.     ELEMENTARY  LINEAR  ALGEBRA 

(E) 
Designed  for  and  required  of  students  in  the 
School  of  Business  Administration.  Topics 
include  systems  of  linear  equations,  vec- 
tors, matrices,  determinants,  Markov 
chains,  linear  programming,  and  applica- 
tion of  these  topics  to  business  situations. 
Credit  not  given  if  taken  after  Math  167. 


116.  CALCULUS  FOR  BUSINESS  I  (E) 
Functions,  limits,  differentiation,  and 
applications  to  business.  Credit  given  for 
only  one  of  the  courses  116,  118,  127,  131, 

135,  137,  146.  Prerequisite,  high  school 
algebra. 

117.  CALCULUS  FOR  BUSINESS  II  (E) 
Integration,  functions  of  several  variables, 
and  applications  to  business.  Credit  given 
for  only  one  of  the  courses  117,  119,  132, 

136,  138.  Prerequisite,  Math  116. 

118.  MATHEMATICS  116  REMEDIAL  (E) 
Calculus  for  business  students  (see  descrip- 
tion of  116)  along  Vk-ith  the  necessary  pre- 
calculus  material.  Intended  for  students  not 
prepared  for  Math  116.  Credit  given  for 
only  one  of  the  courses  116,  118,  127,  131, 
135,  137,  146.  Prerequisite,  high  school 
algebra.  4  class  hours. 

119.  MATHEMATICS  117  REMEDIAL  (E) 
Continuation  of  Math  118.  Credit  given  for 
only  one  of  the  courses  117,  119,132,  136, 
138.  Prerequisite,  Math  116/118.  4  class 
hours. 

127.  CALCULUS  FOR  THE  LIFE  AND 
SOCIAL  SCIENCES  I  (E) 

Introduction  to  differential  and  integral  cal- 
culus. Applications  to  the  life  and  social 
sciences  stressed.  Credit  given  for  only  one 
of  the  courses  116,  118,  127,  131,  135,  137, 
146.  Prerequisites,  high  school  algebra, 
analytic  geometry. 

128.  CALCULUS  FOR  THE  LIFE  AND 
SOCIAL  SCIENCES  II  (E) 

Continuation  of  Math  127.  Credit  given  for 
only  one  of  the  courses  117,  119,  128,  132. 
Prerequisites,  trigonometry  and  Math  127. 

130.  PRECALCULUS  MATHEMATICS  (E) 
Functions  and  graphs;  analytic  geometry  of 
lines  and  conic  sections;  polynomial,  expo- 
nential, logarithmic,  and  trigonometric 
functions.  Primarily  for  students  intending 
to  study  calculus  but  needing  extensive 
preparation  in  the  requisite  algebra,  trig- 
onometry, and  analytic  geometry. 

131.  CALCULUS  WITH  PRECALCULUS  I 
(E) 

Introduction  to  differential  and  integral  cal- 
culus of  functions  of  a  single  variable  virith 
requisite  analytic  geometry  and  trigonome- 
try: analytic  geometry  of  lines  and  conic 
sections,  trigonometric  functions,  continu- 
ity, derivatives,  extrema,  curve  sketching, 
the  integral.  Intended  for  students  not  pre- 
pared for  Math  135  but  v^rho  need  less  prep- 
aration than  Math  101-103.  Credit  given  for 
only  one  of  the  courses  116,  118,  127,  131, 
135,  137,  146.  Prerequisites,  high  school 
algebra  and  plane  geometry.  4  class  hours. 
Credit,  4. 

132.  CALCULUS  WITH  PRECALCULUS 
11(E) 

Continuation  of  Math  131.  Integration  tech- 
niques, limits,  partial  derivatives,  integrals 
as  limits,  improper  integrals,  theorems  of 
Cauchy  and  Taylor,  infinite  series  and 
power  series,  smooth  curves.  Credit  given 
for  only  one  of  the  courses  117,  119,  128, 


132,  136,  138.  Prerequisite,  Math  131/135.  4 
class  hours.  Credit,  4. 

135.  CALCULUS  I  (E) 

Introduction  to  differential  and  integral  cal- 
culus of  functions  of  a  single  variable:  con- 
tinuity, derivatives,  extrema,  curve 
sketching,  the  integral,  elementary  integra- 
tion techniques.  Primarily  for  students  in 
the  sciences.  Credit  given  for  only  one  of 
the  courses  116,  118,  127,  131,  135,  137, 
146.  Prerequisites,  high  school  algebra, 
plane  geometry,  trigonometry,  and  analytic 
geometry  of  lines  and  conic  sections,  or 
Math  101,  102,  and  103. 

136.  CALCULUS  II  (E) 
Continuation  of  Math  135.  Limits,  partial 
derivatives,  integration  techniques,  inte- 
grals as  limits,  improper  integrals,  theorems 
of  Cauchy  and  Taylor,  infinite  series  and 
power  series,  smooth  curves.  Credit  given 
for  only  one  of  the  courses  117,  119,  132, 

136.  138.  Prerequisite,  Math  135/137. 

137.  HONORS  CALCULUS  I  (E) 

An  enriched  version  of  Math  135  for  those 
washing  a  deeper  knowledge  of  the  subject 
matter.  Graded  by  the  standards  of  Math 

135.  Credit  given  for  only  one  of  the  courses 

116,  118,  127,  131,  135,  137,  146.  Prerequi- 
sites, some  demonstrated  mathematical  ap- 
titude and  permission  of  department. 

138.  HONORS  CALCULUS  II  (E) 

An  enriched  version  of  Math  136  for  those 
vrishing  a  deeper  knowledge  of  the  subject 
matter.  Graded  by  the  standards  of  Math 

136.  Credit  given  for  only  one  of  the  courses 

117,  119,  128,  132,  136,  138.  Prerequisites, 
some  demonstrated  mathematical  aptitude. 
Math  135/137,  and  permission  of  depart- 
ment. 

141.     MATHEMATICS  OF  FINANCE  (E) 
The  mathematical  principles  of  simple  and 
compound  interest,  annuities,  depreciation, 
valuation  of  bonds,  and  insurance. 

143,  144.     SPECIAL  OR  EXPERIMENTAL 

LOWER  DIVISION  COURSE  (E) 
Courses  taught  under  these  numbers 
include  one-time-only  courses  offered  upon 
the  availability  of  faculty  with  special  inter- 
ests or  upon  petition  of  twelve  or  more  stu- 
dents: experimental  courses;  or  inter- 
disciplinary studies. 

146.     IDEAS  OF  THE  CALCULUS  (E) 
Origins  and  development  of  the  major  con- 
cepts of  the  calculus;  analytic  geometry, 
continuity,  the  derivative,  the  integral,  dif- 
ferential equations.  Intended  for  students 
not  needing  a  working  knowledge  of  calcu- 
lus. Credit  given  for  only  one  of  the  courses 
116,  118,  127,  131,  135,  137,  146.  Prerequi- 
sites, high  school  algebra  and  geometry. 

151.     BASIC  CONCEPTS  OF  ALGEBRA  (E) 
The  real  numbers  as  a  field.  Linear  and 
quadratic  equations  and  inequalities.  Sys- 
tems of  linear  equations  and  inequalities. 
Congruence.  Complex  numbers.  Polynomi- 
als. Algebraic  structures.  Functions.  Highly 
recommended  for  prospective  elementary 


school  teachers.  Credit  not  allowed  for 
Math  151  after  Math  211.  Prerequisite, 
Math  110  or  equivalent. 

165.  MULTIVARIABLE  CALCULUS  (E) 
Functions  of  several  variables,  partial 
derivatives,  multiple  integrals,  theorems  of 
Green,  Stokes,  and  Gauss.  Prerequisite, 
Math  173/183  or  Math  132/136/138. 

166.  HONORS  MULTIVARIABLE 
CALCULUS  (E) 

An  enriched  version  of  Math  165,  for  those 
vdshing  a  deeper  knowledge  of  the  subject 
matter.  Graded  by  the  standards  of  Math 
165.  Prerequisites,  Math  138  or  Math  183, 
and  permission  of  department. 

167.  INTRODUCTION  TO  LINEAR 
ALGEBRA  (E) 

Vector  spaces  over  the  real  field,  linear 
independence,  linear  equations,  bases  and 
dimension,  inner  product  spaces,  linear 
transformations  and  matrices,  determi- 
nants, eigenvalues,  applications  to  geome- 
try. Not  for  credit  after  Math  212. 
Corequisite,  2nd  semester  of  calculus. 

168.  LINEAR  ALGEBRA  LABORATORY 
A  computer  laboratory  for  Math  167.  Con- 
current enrollment  in  Math  167  required. 

Credit,  1. 


187.     ORDINARY  DIFFERENTIAL 

EQUATIONS  FOR  SCIENTISTS 
AND  ENGINEERS  (E) 
First  and  second  order  equations,  elemen- 
tary theory  of  Laplace  transforms,  systems 
with  constant  coefficients.  Not  for  credit 
after  Math  331  or  343.  Prerequisite,  Math 
173/183  or  Math  132/136/138.  Math  165/166 
recommended  as  a  corequisite. 

191,  192.     FRESHMAN  SEMINAR  (E) 
A  development  of  one  or  more  topics  in 
mathematics  with  extensive  student  partici- 
pation. Intended  for  freshmen  with  mathe- 
matical interests  and  abilities.  191,  Fall; 

192,  Spring.  Prerequisite,  permission  of 
instructor.  1  to  3  class  hours.         Credit,  1-3. 

200.     FUNDAMENTAL  CONCEPTS  OF 

MATHEMATICS  (E) 
Non-axiomatic  propositional  calculus  (with 
truth  tables),  basic  quantification  theory 
and  set  algebra.  Binary  relations,  equiva- 
lence relations,  partitions,  functions.  Devel- 
opment of  basic  algebraic  and  topological 
features  of  real  numbers  from  the  axioms 
for  a  complete  ordered  field.  Prerequisite, 
permission  of  instructor. 

211.  INTRODUCTION  TO  MODERN 
ALGEBRA  I  (E) 

Introduction  to  groups,  rings,  and  fields. 
Prerequisite,  Math  167.  Math  200  may  be 
helpful  but  is  not  necessary. 

212.  INTRODUCTION  TO  MODERN 
ALGEBRA  II  (E) 

Continuation  of  Math  211.  Algebraic  field 
extensions  and  solution  by  radicals,  canoni- 
cal forms  of  matrices,  quadratic  forms, 
theory  of  groups,  or  other  topics  in  algebra. 
Prerequisite,  Math  211. 


225      ADVANCED  CALCULUS  I  (E) 
Elemental'  topology  of  Ihe  line  and  Eucli- 
dean n-space,  continuous  functions,  Rie- 
mann  intesration.  infinite  series  and  power 
series.  Not  for  credil  altur  Math  325   Prortni- 
uisitfs.  Math  ItiO/ltib  ur  Malli  174/l»4  and 
Math  167.  Math  200  may  bo  very  helpful 
but  is  not  necessary. 

226.     ADVANCED  CALCULUS  II  (E) 
Continuation  of  Math  225  Multivariate 
analysis  and  the  theorems  of  Green.  Gauss, 
and  Stokes.  Not  for  credit  after  Moth  326. 
Prerequisite.  Math  225. 

233.     PROBABILITY 
A  poslulalional  study  of  probability, 
including  counting  methods,  random  varia- 
bles; additional  topics  chosen  from  Bayes' 
theorem,  statistical  independence,  laws  of 
large  numbers,  and  Markov  processes.  Pre- 
requisites. Math  165/166  or  Math  17-J/184. 
and  Math  167.  Math  200  and/or  Math  211 
strongly  recommended. 

241  APPLIED  ANALYSIS  I 
Complex  analysis  including  analytic  func- 
tions, residues,  and  conformal  mappings: 
superposition  of  solutions  of  linear  differ- 
ential equations,  orthogonal  functions  and 
Fourier  series.  Prerequisite.  Math  174/184 
or  Math  165/166, 

242.     APPLIED  AN.^LYSIS  II 
Continuation  of  Math  241.  Properties  of 
Fourier  series;  boundary  value  problems; 
orthogonal  functions;  Laplace  and  Fourier 
transforms;  applications  to  physical  and 
engineering  sciences.  Prerequisite,  Math 
241;  differential  equations  and  a  year  of 
physics  desirable. 

•'47  111  (II).     INTRODUCTION  TO 

PROBABILITY  AND  STATISTICS 
A  survey  of  basic  topics  in  both  discrete 
and  continuous  spaces  (sample  spaces, 
algebra  of  events,  combinatorics,  condi- 
Uonal  probability  and  independence,  ran- 
dom variables,  densities  and  distribution 
functions.)  Also,  special  discrete  (binomial 
and  Poisson)  and  continuous  (normal,  chi- 
square.  gamma)  distributions.  Expectation, 
n-dimensional  distributions,  weak  law  of 
large  numbers  and  central  limit  theorem. 
Prerequisite,  Math  165. 

248  (1).     TOPICS  IN  PROBABILITY 

THEORY 
.\  one-semester  course  intended  for  those 
Math  majors  who  have  an  interest  in  proba- 
bility and  stochasUc  processes.  Possible 
topics  are;  random  walks,  martingales,  and 
the  gambler's  ruin  problem:  generating 
functions  and  branching  processes 
(emphasizing  stochastic  models  in  biology); 
renewal  theory;  classical  limit  laws  and 
sums  of  independent  random  variables; 
Markov  chains;  ergodic  theory.  Prerequi- 
sites, Math  167  and  247. 

251.     NUMERICAL  ANALYSIS  I 
A  first  course  in  techniques  of  numerical 
appro-ximalion  in  analysis  and  algebra.  Not 
for  credit  after  Computer  Science  251.  Pre- 
requisites. Math  174/184  or  165/166.  and 


Comp  Scl  121  or  131  or  knowledge  of  basic 
FORTRAN. 

252.     NUMERICAL  ANALYSIS  II 
Continuation  of  Math  251.  including 
numerical  solution  of  partial  differential 
equations  Prerequisite,  Math  251. 

255.     MATHEMATICS  FOR  THE  LIFE 

AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 
Innnito  series,  finite  difference  equations, 
and  differential  equations  with  applications 
from  the  life  and  social  sciences.  Cannot  be 
taken  for  credit  after  Math  187  nor  for 
upper  division  Mulh  major  crodll.  Pre- 
requisite, one  year  of  calculus. 

257      LINEAR  PROGRAMMING  AND 

THEORY  OF  GAMES 
The  Simplex  Method  and  extensions,  dual- 
ity theorems,  transportation  problems  and 
other  applications.  Finite  two-person  zero- 
sum  games  and  the  fundamental  theorem. 
Prerequisite.  Math  167  or  permission  of 
indlriirtnr 

261      AFFINE  AND  PROIECTIVE 

GEOMETRY  I 
Coordinatization  of  the  Desarguesian  affine 
plane,  the  projective  plane  as  an  extension 
of  the  affine  plane.  Highly  recommended 
for  prospective  secondary  school  mathemat- 
ics teachers.  Prerequisite.  Math  167  or  per- 
mission of  instructor. 

262.     AFFINE  AND  PROIECTIVE 

GEOMETRY  II 
Continuation  of  Math  261.  Topics  from 
affine.  projective,  Euclidean,  and  non-Eu- 
clidean geometry.  Prerequisite.  Math  261. 

271.     THEORY  OF  NUMBERS 
Euclidean  algorithm,  prime  numbers,  con- 
gruences, quadratic  reciprocity,  further  top- 
ics in  number  theory.  Recommended  for 
prospective  high  school  mathematics  teach- 
ers. Prerequisite,  Math  167  or  Math  200.  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

275.     TOPICS  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF 

MATHEMATICS 
A  detailed  examination  of  the  work  of  a  sin- 
gle great  mathematician,  the  mathematics 
of  a  single  historical  period,  or  the  histori- 
cal development  of  a  single  mathematical 
idea.  Prerequisite,  Math  174/184  or  Math 
165/166. 

299.     PROBLEM  SEMINAR 
For  students  with  strong  interest  and  ability 
in  mathematics.  Meets  weekly  in  small  sec- 
tions to  present  and  discuss  solutions  to 
challenging  problems  taken  from  a  variety 
of  sources.  May  be  repeated  for  credit.  Pre- 
requisite, permission  of  instructor.  One  class 
hour.  Credit,  1. 

311.     THEORY  OF  GROUP 

REPRESENTATIONS  (E) 
Abstract  groups,  subgroups,  quotient 
groups,  homomorphisms,  representations, 
irreducible  representations,  characters, 
orthogonality  relations.  For  students  quali- 
fied to  study  algebra  at  a  significantly 
higher  level  of  abstraction  than  Math  211. 


Prerequisites,  Math  167  and  permission  of 
department. 

312      ADVANCED  TOPICS  IN  ALGEBRA 

(E) 
Topics  to  be  chosen  from;  rings,  integral 
domains,  modules  over  principal  ideal 
domains,  field  extensions,  and  Galois 
theory.  Prerequisite,  Math  311,  or  Math  211 
and  permission  of  instructor. 

325  INTRODUCTORY  MODERN 
ANALYSIS  I  (E) 

Basic  topology  of  Euclidean  n-space  and 
metric  spaces,  convergence  of  sequences 
and  series,  continuous  functions  and  their 
local  and  global  properties.  Prerequisites, 
Math  174/184  or  Math  165/166,  and  Math 
167,  Math  200  strongly  recommended. 

326  INTRODUCTORY  MODERN 
ANALYSIS  11(E) 

Continuation  of  Math  325.  Differentiation, 
Riemann  integration,  sequences  and  series 
of  functions,  functions  of  several  variables. 
Prerequisite,  Math  325. 
331      ORDINARY  DIFFERENTIAL 

EQUATIONS 
First  and  second  order  equations,  existence 
and  uniqueness  theorems,  systems  of  equa- 
tions. Prerequisites,  Math  174/184  or  Math 
165/166,  and  Math  167. 

332.     TOPICS  IN  ORDINARY 

DIFFERENTIAL  EQUATIONS 
Topics  chosen  from:  Sturm-Liouville 
theory,  series  solutions,  stability  theory  and 
singular  points,  numerical  methods,  trans- 
form methods.  Prerequisite.  Math  331. 

334      INTRODUCTION  TO  PARTIAL 

DIFFERENTIAL  EQUATIONS 
Classification  of  second  order  partial  differ- 
ential equations,  wave  equation,  Laplace's 
equation,  heat  equation,  separation  of  vari- 
ables. Prerequisites,  Math  174/184  or  Math 
165/166,  Math  167,  and  Math  331  or  Math 
343. 

345.     LINEAR  ALGEBRA  FOR  APPLIED 

MATHEMATICS 
Introduction  to  vector  spaces,  inner  prod- 
ucts, and  matrices  followed  by  study  of 
linear  transformations,  tensors,  determi- 
nants, orientation,  the  spectral  theorem  for 
normal  operators,  complexification,  real 
normal  operators,  and  exterior  algebra. 
Prerequisites,  Math  167.  Math  200  recom- 
mended but  not  required. 

346      VECTOR  AND  TENSOR  ANALYSIS 

WITH  APPLICATIONS 
Continuation  of  Math  345.  Frechet  deriva- 
tives, the  inverse  and  implicit  function 
theorems,  vector  and  tensor  fields,  exterior 
differentiation,  differential  forms,  differen- 
tiable  manifolds.  Prerequisites,  Math  345, 
and  Math  165/166  or  Math  174/184. 

363.     DIFFERENTIAL  GEOMETRY 
Differential  geometry  of  curves  and  surfaces 
in  Euclidean  3-space  using  vector  methods. 
Prerequisites,  Math  174/184  or  Math 


Ill 


165/166,  and  Math  167,  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

365.  TOPOLOGY  I 
Introduction  to  the  topology  of  metric 
spaces  and  topological  spaces:  metrics, 
topologies,  continuity,  connectedness,  com- 
pactness. Prerequisite,  Math  225,  or  Math 
325,  or  permission  of  instructor. 

366.  TOPOLOGY  II 

Introduction  to  the  geometric  ideas  behind 
algebraic  topology.  Polyhedra,  manifolds, 
Jordan  curve  theorem,  homology  mod  2, 
classification  of  surfaces,  Brouwer  fixed- 
point  theorem.  Prerequisites,  Math  211  or 
311,  and  Math  365. 


371.     SET  THEORY 

Basic  properties  of  sets.  Ordered  sets.  Com- 
plete ordered  sets.  Well-ordered  sets.  Cardi- 
nal and  ordinal  numbers.  Axiom  of  choice, 
well-ordering  theorem,  and  Zorn's  lemma. 
Cardinal  arithmetic.  Highly  recommended 
for  continuing  mathematics  majors.  Pre- 
requisite, Math  167  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. 

381  (I).     INTRODUCTION  TO 

MATHEMATICAL  LOGIC  AND 
MODEL  THEORY 
A  one-semester  course  in  mathematical 
logic  and  model  theory.  Topics  include 
basic  concepts  of  the  propositional  and 
predicate  calculi,  first  order  models,  the 
completeness  theorem  and  the  Lowenheim- 
Skolem  theorem.  Turing  machines,  the  halt- 
ing problem  and  Godel's  incompleteness 
theorem  discussed.  Prerequisite,  Math  211 
or  permission  of  instructor. 

385,  386,  387,  388.     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual  study  of  a  selected  problem  for 
qualified  students.  By  arrangement  vifith 
members  of  the  department.  Credit,  1-3. 

399.     SENIOR  HONORS 


STATISTICS 

There  is  no  undergraduate  major  in  statis- 
tics. The  curriculum  is  intended  for  those 
who  vvrish  to  prepare  themselves  for  gradu- 
ate work  in  statistics  and  for  those  who 
require  statistics  as  a  basic  preparation  for 
their  own  subject-matter  discipline.  Cog- 
nate courses  are  needed  to  supply  a  basis 
for  mature  thinking.  The  statistical  special- 
ist should  choose,  according  to  his  interests, 
cognate  courses  from  such  fields  as;  animal 
and  plant  breeding,  biology,  computer 
science,  econometrics,  engineering,  genet- 
ics, mathematics,  market  research,  psychol- 
ogy, and  sociology.  Students  who  expect  to 
do  graduate  work  in  statistics  should  take 
Statistics  315  and  316. 

Statistics  leans  heavily  on  mathematics 
and  most  of  the  prerequisites  for  the  adv- 
anced statistics  courses  v«ll  come  from 
Math  174/184,  or  Math  165/166  (calculus). 
Math  331  (differential  equations),  and  a 
course  in  matrix  algebra  such  as  Math  167 
or  Math  212. 


121  (I),  (II),     ELEMENTARY  STATISTICS 

(E) 
Selected  topics  in  elementary  probability 
and  statistics:  discrete  models  for  chance 
experiments,  conditional  probabilities; 
"odds"  and  betting  schemes,  combinatorics, 
averages  and  standard  deviation,  random 
sampling,  binomial  and  normal  distribu- 
tions, regression,  statistical  inference,  chi 
square  test.  Students  who  intend  to  use  sta- 
tistics as  a  research  tool,  but  who  do  not 
have  a  calculus  background,  should  elect 
Stat  231,  232.  Students  with  calculus  back- 
ground should  elect  Stat  315,  316. 

231.     INTRODUCTION  TO 
FUNDAMENTALS  OF 
STATISTICAL  INFERENCE  I  (E) 
Random  experiments  and  probability  mod- 
els; independence;  conditional  probability; 
sampling;  random  variables;  data  represen- 
tations; special  distributions,  deduction 
and  inference. 


232.     INTRODUCTION  TO 
FUNDAMENTALS  OF 
STATISTICAL  INFERENCE  II  (E) 

Point,  interval  and  model  estimation; 

hypothesis  testing;  optimality  concepts; 

power;  least  squares  techniques;  decision 

theoretic  notions.  Prerequisite,  Stat  231. 

251(11).     ELEMENTARY  LEAST 

SQUARES,  REGRESSION  AND 
ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  (E) 
Theory  of  least  squares,  analysis  of  vari- 
ance, simple  linear  and  multiple  regression, 
and  application  of  these  techniques  to  the 
real  data.  Prerequisite,  Stat  121  or  232. 

261  (I).     DESIGN  OF  EXPERIMENTS 

(Methods) 
Purpose  of  experimental  designs  and  their 
basic  assumptions;  individual  comparisons, 
components  of  error,  confounding;  applica- 
tions from  various  fields.  Prerequisite,  Stat 
121,  232,  or  316. 


262  (II).     ADVANCED  STATISTICAL 
ANALYSIS  OF  EXPERIMENTAL 
DATA 
Analysis  of  data  vdth  disproportionate  sub- 
class numbers.  Includes  the  method  of  fit- 
ting constants,  the  method  of  weighted 
squares  of  means,  absorption  of  equations, 
expectations  of  mean  squares,  and  tests  of 
hypotheses.  Prerequisite,  Stat  261. 

271  (I)     SURVEY  SAMPLING 

Theory  and  practice  of  sampling;  optimum 
allocation  of  resources,  estimation  of  sam- 
ple size,  various  sampling  methods,  ratio 
and  regression  estimates,  problem  of  non- 
response.  Prerequisite,  Stat  121,  232,  or  316. 

272  (II).     SAMPLING  THEORY  AND 

METHODS 
Problems  and  methods  of  samplings;  pro- 
duction and  quality  control,  acceptance 
sampling,  OC  and  ASN  curves,  types  and 
properties  of  estimators.  Prerequisite,  Stat 
121,  232,  or  316. 


281  (II).     MULTIVARIATE  ANALYSIS 

(Methods) 
Applications  of  the  theory  in  Statistics  282 
to  actual  problems;  research  studies  by  the 
students,  critiques  of  published  research,  or 
analysis  of  other  bodies  of  data.  Prerequi- 
site, Stat  251  or  316. 

282  (II).     MULTIVARIATE  ANALYSIS 

(Theory) 
Correlation  and  regression,  principal  com- 
ponents, canonical  analysis,  analysis  of  dis- 
persion and  covariance,  tests  of  homoge- 
neity, discriminant  functions.  Prerequisite, 
Stat  316. 

315  (I).     INTRODUCTION  TO  THE 

THEORY  OF  STATISTICS  I  (E) 
Probability,  random  variables,  probability 
distribution  (with  emphasis  on  the  bino- 
mial and  normal  distributions),  mathemat- 
ical expectation,  bivariate  and  multivariate 
distributions,  sampling  distributions,  the 
central  limit  theorem,  point  estimation, 
maximum  likelihood  estimators,  interval 
estimation.  Prerequisite,  Math  124/125/134 
or  117/119  or  132/136/138  or  154. 

316  (II).     INTRODUCTION  TO  THE 

THEORY  OF  STATISTICS  II  fEl 
Interval  estimation,  hypothesis  testing, 
analysis  of  variance,  regression,  correlation, 
decision  theory.  Prerequisite,  Stat  315. 


Microbiology 

Acting  Head  of  Department:  Professor  Rob- 
ert P.  Mortlock.  Professors  Canale-Parola, 
Cox,  Thorne;  Associate  Professors  Dowell, 
Holt,  Lessie,  Zimmermann;  Assistant  Pro- 
fessors Czarnecki,  Norkin,  Reiner,  Wilder. 
Microbiology  majors  are  required  to  have 
broad  training  in  collateral  sciences;  mini- 
mum requirements  include  chemistry 
through  quantitative  analysis  and  organic 
one  year  each  of  introductory  biological 
science  and  physics,  and  mathematics 
through  calculus.  Those  students  contem- 
plating graduate  study  are  advised  to 
emphasize  stronger  training  in  these  collat- 
eral sciences,  especially  physical  chemis- 
try and  biochemistry.  Courses  in  micro- 
biology are  designed  to  offer  funda- 
mental training  in  the  basic  core  areas  and 
disciplines  of  this  field.  Microbiology 
majors  are  required  to  take  17  credits  of 
upper  division  departmental  courses 
including  Microbiology  250,  280,  340,  391 
and  392. 

140  (I),  (II).     BIOLOGY  OF 

MICROORGANISMS  (E) 
The  microbial  world,  including  history, 
structure,  growth,  ecology,  physiology, 
pathogenesis,  and  microbial  genetics.  Lec- 
tures supplemented  with  visual  aid  ma- 
terial. 

141  (I),  (II).     BIOLOGY  OF 

MICROORGANISMS 
Open  only  to  students  concurrently  regis- 
tered for  Microbiol  140.  1  3-hour  laboratory 
period.  Prerequisite,  Microbiol  140  or  con- 
current registration. 

Credit,  1.  Mr.  Czarnecki. 


250  (l).  til)      GENERAL  MICROBIOLOGY 

(E) 
Microbial  strucluro,  gruwih  and  phy«iolog>'. 
and  the  reactions  of  microorganisms  to 
their  physical,  chemical  and  biological 
environments  Ovsigned  fur  students 
intcnHini;  tn  taki>  more  .Titvarui'!)  inurso^  in 
mil 
Pr. 

\i>t\  ■  ,.,       . 

scieuLv.  ^  clitM  ttuurs,  i  J-huur  Idburulury 
periods.  Credit,  4. 

280  (II.  (II)      PATHOGENIC 

BACTERIOLOGY 
The  pathogenic  bacteria,  their  interactions 
wth  host  defenses  and  the  prttcise  mecha- 
nisms whereby  they  produce  disease.  Pre- 
requisite. Microbiol  250.  2  class  hours.  2 
3-hour  laboratory  periods. 

Credit.  4.  Mr.  Wilder. 

310  (II).     IMMUNOLOGY 
The  nature  of  antigens  and  antibodies,  their 
interactions  and  significance  in  resistance 
and  hypersensitivity.  Prerequisite.  Micro- 
biol 250.  2  class  hours.  2  3-hour  laboratory 
periods.  Credit.  4.  Mr.  Co.\. 

320  (I).     MAMMALIAN  VIROLOGY  AND 

TISSUE  CULTURE 
Properties  of  animal  cells  in  tissue  culture. 
Mechanisms  by  which  viruses  penetrate, 
replicate  in.  and  produce  morphological 
and  functional  changes  in  animal  cells. 
Laboratory  exercises  on  cell  and  virus 
propagation  in  tissue  culture,  virus  assay 
techniques,  and  neoplastic  transformation. 
Prerequisite.  Microbiol  250.  or  permission 
of  instructor.  2  class  hours.  2  3-hour  labora- 
tory periods.  Credit,  -1.  Mr.  Norkin. 

340  (II).     MICROBIAL  PHYSIOLOGY 
Fundamental  studies  of  microbial  chemis- 
try and  growth.  Composition  of  bacterial 
cells,  energy  metabolism.  biosNTi thesis  of 
macromolecules  and  macromolecule  pre- 
cursor materials,  and  regulatory  mechnisms 
governing  these  events.  Prerequisite.  Micro- 
biol 250  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.  Lessie.  Mr.  Mortlock. 

360  (I).     MICROBIAL  DIVERSITY 
Physiology,  ecology,  and  morphology  of 
selected  groups  of  microorganisms.  Behav- 
ior of  bacteria  in  response  to  environmental 
stimuli.  Prerequisite.  Microbiol  250.  2  class 
hours,  two  3-hour  laboratory  periods. 

Credit,  4.  Mr.  Canale-Parola. 

385.  386  (I).  (II).     RESEARCH 
Prerequisites.  8  credits  of  Microbiology  and 
departmental  permission.  Credit.  1-6. 


391.392(1).  (II).     SEMINAR 
Prerequisite.  Nlicrobiol  250. 


Credit.  1. 


Music 

Head  of  Deportment;  Professor  Robert  Sut- 
ton. Professors  Alviani.  Bezanson.  Contino. 
du  Bois.  King,  Roach.  Teraspulsky.  Tillis; 
Associate  Professors  Chesnut.  Jenkins.  Kae- 
ser.  (.  Olevsky.  Omest,  Steele,  Stem,  P. 


Tanner.  VMiaples:  Assistant  Professors 
Boyur.  Coxo.  d'Armand.  Pussoll,  Gaver, 
Harlor.  Humphrey.  Lehror.  E.  Olevsky.  ). 
Tanner;  Instructors  Duchi.  Smith:  Lecturers 
Harry.  Stencol. 

Ttie  Bachelor  of  Music  degree  and  the  Bach- 
elor of  Arts  degree  are  offered.  A  student 
must  apply  to  the  Music  Department  for 
admission.  An  audition  is  required  of  all 
applicants.  Professor  )oseph  Contino  is  the 
Chief  Adviser  for  undergraduate  music. 

The  Bachelor  of  Music  degree  may  bo 
earned  with  a  concentration  in  1)  Perfor- 
mance, or  2)  Tlieory-Composition.  or  3) 
.Music  Kducaliiin  |\'uciil  or  lnslrunienlul|. 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  with  a  major 
in  music  mov  be  earned  with  a  concentra- 
tion in  1)  Performance,  or  2)  Theory- 
Composition,  or  3)  Music  History.  The 
Bachelor  of  Arts  programs  are  proprofes- 
sional.  sor\'ing  to  broaden  cultural  back- 
ground. 

All  music  majors  take  music  theory  (a 
three  and  a  half  year  sequence),  music  liter- 
ature and  history  (throe  semesters),  work  in 
large  ensembles  (all  four  years)  and  small 
ensembles,  and  electives.  The  general  edu- 
cation requirements  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts 
are  the  core  requirements  of  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences;  those  for  the  Bachelor  of 
Music  are  the  University  core  requirements. 

Additional  music  courses  required  for 
each  specific  major  program  include  the  fol- 
lowing and  other  courses;  extra  applied 
music  credits  and  a  senior  solo  recital  in 
Performance;  teacher  certification  work  in 
Music  Education;  advanced  specialized 
courses  in  the  particular  field  for  majors  in 
Theory-Composition  or  Music  History.  Up- 
to-date  outlines  for  the  eight  semesters  in 
each  of  the  majors  may  be  obtained  by  ap- 
plying to  the  Department.  The  final  selection 
of  courses  is  made  by  counselling  each 
individual  student. 

Majors  in  other  departments  may  elect  a 
minor  in  music  to  include  111.  112.  201, 
202.  and  4  credits  as  advised  in  individual 
applied  music  and/or  ensemble  work.  Edu- 
cation majors  upon  completing  111-112 
should  elect  242  (in  lieu  of  201). 

The  large  and  small  ensemble  organiza- 
tions listed  below,  and  other  small  ensem- 
bles specially  arranged  under  187.  are  open 
to  all  University  students  depending  on  any 
applicable  audition  requirements,  space 
available,  or  permission  of  the  instructor, 
who  should  in  any  case  be  consulted 
beforehand. 

The  Music  Department  is  an  associate 
member  of  the  National  Association  of 
Schools  of  Music. 


HISTORY  AND  APPRECIATION 

101  (I).  (II).     INTRODUCTION  TO  MUSIC 

(C) 
Open  to  all  students  not  majoring  in  music. 
Previous  musical  training  not  required. 
Basic  music  materials,  principles  of  design, 
and  cultural  sienificance  of  representative 
works  from  the  ninth  century  to  the  pres- 
ent. 


102  (I).     LITERATURE  OF  MUSIC  (C) 
Review  of  music  materials  and  principles  of 
design.  Emphasis  on  important  oxumplos  of 
vocal  music,  keyboard  music,  chamber 
music,  symphonies,  concertos  and  operas 
from  the  Renaissance  through  the  present 
time.  Brief  reference  to  Pru-Renaissanco 
music.  Listening  and  analysis.  For  music 
majors  or  by  permission  of  instructor. 

108  (II).     AFRO-AMERICAN  MUSIC  AND 

MUSICIANS  (C) 
Spirituals,  blues,  songs,  jazz  and  classical 
music  of  Afro-Americans. 

201  (I),  202  (II).     HISTORICAL  SURVEY 

OF  MUSIC 
History  and  literature  of  music;  Music  201. 
from  early  religious  chunt  through  Bach 
and  Handel;  Music  202.  from  1750  through 
vocal  and  instrumental  music  of  the  20th 
century.  Prerequisite,  permission  of  instruc- 
tor, or  Music  112. 

203(1).     MUSIC  FROM  MONTEVERDI  TO 

BACH 
Baroque  and  Rococo  periods,  including 
music  of  such  composers  as  Monteverdi, 
Schutz.  Lully,  Purcell.  Corelli.  Couperin. 
Rameau.  the  Scarlaltls.  Bach.  Handel. 
Prerequisite.  Music  201  and  permission  of 
instructor. 

205(1).     GOTHIC  AND  RENAISSANCE 

MUSIC 
Chant  and  organum  through  Renaissance 
motet  and  madrigal.  Reading,  listening, 
score  study,  analysis.  Prerequisite.  Music 
201  and  permission  of  instructor. 

209(1),  (II).     MUSIC  OF  THE  20TH 

CENTURY 
European  and  American  music  written 
since  1900.  including  Stravinsky.  Bartok. 
Hindemith.  Copland,  jazz,  electronic  music. 
Prerequisite,  Music  202  and  permission  of 
instructor. 

301  (II).     HAYDN,  MOZART  AND 

BEETHOVEN 
Reading,  listening,  score  study.  Prerequi- 
site, Music  202  and  permission  of  instructor. 

302  (II).     MUSIC  FROM  SCHUBERT  TO 

DEBUSSY 
History  of  19th  century  romantic  music  in 
small  and  large  forms,  and  various  media 
including  lieder.  chamber  music,  sym- 
phony, opera.  Reading,  listening,  score 
study.  Prerequisite,  Music  202. 

303.     HISTORY  OF  OPERA 

History  of  opera  from  the  late  16th  to  the 

present  century.  Prerequisite,  permission  of 

instructor. 


THEORY 

111  (I).  112  (II).     ELEMENTARY  MUSIC 

THEORY  (111;C) 
Notation,  ear-training,  solmization.  sight- 
reading,  harmony,  counterpoint,  analysis  by 
score  and  sound  of  music  literature  from  all 
periods,  orchestration,  improvisation  and 
original  composition.  Prerequisite,  ability  to 


read  music.  Ill  prerequisite  to  112.  3  class 
hours,  2  laboratory  hours. 

113  (I),  114  (11).     INTERMEDIATE  MUSIC 

THEORY 
Continuation  of  111,  112.  Prerequisite, 
Music  112.  113  prerequisite  to  114.  3  class 
hours,  2  laboratory  hours. 

211  (I),  212  (11).     ADVANCED  MUSIC 

THEORY 
Continuation  of  113,  114.  Prerequisite, 
Music  114.  211  prerequisite  to  212.  3  class 
hours,  1-2  laboratory  hours  as  arranged. 

217(1).     CONTEMPORARY  TECHNIQUES 
Examination  of  melody,  rhythm,  harmony, 
and  form  in  20th  century  music.  Analysis, 
listening,  and  written  assignments.  Prereq- 
uisite, Music  114.  2  class  hours.      Credit,  2. 

219,  220.     JAZZ  THEORY  AND 

IMPROVISATION  I  AND  II 
Theory  as  applied  to  performing,  analyzing 
and  composing  in  the  jazz  medium.  Prereq- 
uisite, permission  of  instructor. 

311  (I),  312  (II).     COMPOSITION 
Free  composition  in  various  forms  and 
media.  Individual  lessons.  Weekly  seminar. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor. 
Music  114. 

318  (I).     JAZZ  ARRANGING  AND 

COMPOSITION 
Writing  arrangements  and  composing  for 
jazz  ensembles  and  the  school  stage  band. 
Analysis,  listening  and  instrumental  scor- 
ing. Prerequisite,  Music  219,  220  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor.  2  class  hours,  1-2  hour 
laboratory  period. 

385,  386.     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual  study  of  a  selected  problem  for 
qualified  students.  By  arrangement  with 
members  of  the  department.  Credit,  1. 


MUSIC  EDUCATION 

221-229*  (I),  (II).     INSTRUMENTAL 

TECHNIQUES 
Class  in  one  instrument.  Materials  and 
methods  of  teaching.  Open  to  music  majors 
only.  3  class  hours,  2  laboratory  hours. 

Credit,  2. 

221  —  Violin  226 — Horn 

222  —  Cello  227  —  Trumpet 

223  —  Flute  228  —  Trombone 

224  —  Oboe  (Bassoon)  229  —  Percussion 

225  —  Clarinet 

240.     PRACTICUM  IN  MUSIC 

EDUCATION 
A  laboratory  experience  in  the  observation, 
discussion  and  critical  analysis  of  rehearsal 
techniques  in  the  large  music  ensemble 
through  the  medium  of  the  student's  owm 
performing  group.  Current  and  future 
trends  in  Music  Education  investigated  and 
evaluated.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

Credit,  1. 


24 1 .  INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC  IN  THE 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Philosophy,  methods,  and  materials  of 
instrumental  music  teaching  in  secondary 
education  coupled  with  implications  for 
elementary  school  instrumental  music 
teaching.  Open  to  major  in  Music  Educa- 
tion, or  by  permission  of  instructor. 

242.  MUSIC  IN  ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION 

Techniques  and  classroom  strategies  that 
develop  a  sensitivity  to  music.  Examination 
of  movement,  children's  literature,  vocal 
media,  and  emerging  trends  in  curriculum 
design. 

243.  CHORAL  MUSIC  IN  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 

Problems  of  the  changing  voice,  choral 
repertoire  for  junior  and  senior  high  school, 
rehearsal  techniques,  organization  and 
structure  of  secondary  school  choral  pro- 
gram. Open  to  majors  in  Music  Education, 
or  by  permission  of  instructor. 

244  (II).     CLASSROOM  MUSIC  IN 
SECONDARY  EDUCATION 
Investigation,  evaluation,  and  organization 
of  materials  that  contribute  to  the  develop- 
ment of  an  aurally  sensitive,  intelligent  and 
perceptive  student  in  grades  7-12.  Study 
and  development  of  units  of  instruction  for 
use  in  general  music  classes.  Structure  of 
non-performance  oriented  curricula. 

245(11).     VOCAL  PEDAGOGY 
Methods  of  teaching  voice  production.  Pre- 
requisite, 3  years  of  voice  study.  1  class 
hour.  Credit,  1. 

247.     MARCHING  BAND  TECHNIQUES 
Organization,  training  and  repertoire  for 
the  high  school  and  college  marching  band. 
Charting  of  drills,  formations  and  continu- 
ity. 2  class  hours.  Prerequisite,  two  years  of 
marching  band  experience.  Credit,  2. 

250  (II).     INTERNSHIP  IN  THE 

TEACHING  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 
MUSIC 
This  internship  is  designed  as  a  semester- 
long  supervised  experience  for  students 
who  wish  to  be  certified  to  teach  music  in 
the  public  school.  It  offers  the  student  the 
opportunity  to  integrate  the  theory  of  teach- 
ing with  the  practical  experience.  Open  to 
majors  in  Music  Education,  or  by  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

Credit,  6-12 

363  (II).     BASIC  CONDUCTING 
Introduction  to  conducting.  Prerequisite, 
Music  211.  Credit,  2. 

364  (I).     INSTRUMENTAL  CONDUCTING 
Rehearsal  techniques  and  conducting  of 
instrumental  ensembles.  Prerequisite, 
Music  363.  2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 

365  (I).     CHORAL  CONDUCTING 
Rehearsal  techniques  and  conducting  of 
vocal  ensembles.  Prerequisite,  Music  363.  2 
class  hours.  Credit,  2. 

"May  be  repeated  for  credit. 


APPLIED  MUSIC 

Registration  in  Applied  Music  courses 
requires  prior  permission  of  the  depart- 
ment. Music  majors  are  not  charged  addi- 
tional fees  for  applied  lessons  or  practice 
rooms. 

120  (I),  (II).     PIANO  CLASS 
Piano  proficiency.  Required  of  all  music 
majors.  Not  open  to  non-majors.  By  exami- 
nation, or  no  more  than  4  hours  credit 
allowed.  1  class  hour.  Credit,  1. 

121-138*  (I),  (II).     INDIVIDUAL 

INSTRUCTION 
Piano,  voice,  organ,  strings,  woodwinds, 
brasses,  or  percussion.  Attention  to  devel- 
opment of  performance  skills  and  study  of 
appropriate  literature.  Student  recitals 
provide  an  opportunity  for  frequent  public 
performance.  Credit,  1-4. 


121  Piano 

122  Organ 

123  Voice 


Strings 

124  Violin 

125  Viola 

126  Cello 

127  Bass 


Woodwinds 

128  Flute 

129  Oboe 

130  Clarinet 

131  Bassoon 

132  Saxophone 

Brasses 

133  Trumpet 
134' French  Horn 

135  Trombone 

136  Baritone  Horn 

137  Tuba 


138  Percussion 

161*  (I),  (II).     UNIVERSITY  CHORALE 
A  capella  choir  selected  by  audition.  Prepa- 
ration and  performance  of  choral  literature 
ranging  from  the  Renaissance  to  Contempo- 
rary. Concerts  on  campus  and  on  tour. 
Three  rehearsals  a  week.  Chamber  Singers 
selected  from  this  group. 

Credit,  1.  Mr.  du  Bois. 

162*  (I),  (II).     UNIVERSITY  CHORUS 
Open  to  all  students.  Preparation  and  con- 
cert performance  of  oratorios  and  other 
large  choral  works.  Two  rehearsals  a  week. 
Madrigal  Singers  selected  from  this 
organization.  Credit,  1.  Mr.  Harler. 

165*  (I),  (II).     WOMEN'S  CHOIR 
A  select  choir  specializing  in  choral  litera- 
ture for  women's  voices.  Audition  required. 
Credit,  1.  Mr.  Harler. 

167  (I),  (II).     CHAMBER  SINGERS 
Vocal  ensembles  specializing  in  perform- 
ance of  chamber  music  from  Renaissance  to 
Contemporary.  Audition  required. 

Credit,  1. 

168  (I),  (II).     MADRIGAL  SINGERS 
Vocal  ensemble  specializing  in  music  of  the 
Renaissance.  Audition  required.      Credit,  1. 

171*  (I),  (II).  UNIVERSITY  ORCHESTRA 
Preparation  and  performance  of  orchestral 
literature  of  various  styles  and  periods. 

Credit,  1.  Mr.  Steele. 

181*  (I).     MARCHING  BAND 
Preparation  and  performance  of  pre-game 


and  half-lime  shows  during  football  season. 
Prerequisite,  attendance  at  pre-season  band 
camp  and  permission  of  conductor.  Fresh- 
men and  sophomores  may  elect  Marching 
Band  in  lieu  of  required  Physical  Education 
during  the  marching  season. 

Credit.  1.  Mr.  (enkins. 

182*  (I).  (II).     SYMPHONY  BAND 
Preparation  and  performance  of  band  and 
Avind  ensemble  literature  of  various  stylos 
and  periods.  Credit.  1.  Mr.  )onkins. 

183*  (I).  (II).    CONCERT  BAND 
Preparation  and  limited  performance  of 
selected  band  literature. 

Credit.  1.  Mr.  Duchi. 

187' (I).  (II)      ENSEMBLE 
Preparation  and  performance  of  appro- 
priate literature  for  small  instrumental  and 
vocal  L-nsf  mbles.  Open  to  music  majors  and 
with  permission  of  instructor.  Credit,  1. 

188  (1).  (II).     JAZZ  WORKSHOP 
Preparation  and  performance  of  literature 
for  jazz  ensembles  and  the  school  stage 
band.  Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor. 
Credit.  1. 

'.May  be  repeated  for  credit. 


Near  Eastern  Studies 

An  interdisciplinary  and  interdepartmental 
major  is  offered  in  Near  Eastern  Studies. 
The  major  is  administered  by  the  following 
members  of  the  Near  Eastern  Studies  Com- 
mittee, under  the  chairmanship  of  Professor 
Gilbert  Lawall  of  the  Department  of  Clas- 
sics: 

Vartan  Artinian,  Department  of  Classics 
Leora  Baron.  Department  of  Classics 
Lx>is  Beck.  Department  of  Classics 
jack  Benson.  Department  of  Art 
David  Biddle.  Department  of  History 
Walter  Denny.  Department  of  Art 
Charles  Isbell.  Department  of  Classics 
George  Kirk.  Department  of  History 
Archibald  Lewis.  Department  of  History 
Leila  Meo.  Department  of  Political  Science 
Niki  Stavrolakes,  Department  of  Classics. 

Students  majoring  (or  planning  to  major)  in 
Near  Eastern  Studies  may  consult  any  of 
the  above  members  of  the  Committee  for 
help  in  arranging  programs  of  study.  Stu- 
dents in  doubt  as  to  which  member  of  the 
Committee  to  choose  as  an  adviser  should 
contact  Vartan  Artinian.  the  Chief  Adviser 
for  Near  Eastern  Studies  majors.  The  major 
consists  of  a  minimum  of  24  upper  level 
credits  in  courses  chosen  from  the  list 
below.  Near  Eastern  Studies  100.  101.  Near 
Eastern  Civilization  I  and  II.  and  2  years  or 
the  equivalent  of  any  Near  Eastern  language 
are  required.  Students  should  begin  the 
major  by  taking  Near  Eastern  Studies  100 
and  a  Near  Eastern  language  course.  Those 
wishing  to  concentrate  in  the  area  of 
ancient  Near  Eastern  Studies  may  arrange 
to  study  Aramaic.  Akkadian,  and  Ugaritic 
by  signing  for  a  special  problems  course 
with  Professor  Charles  Isbell.  Majors  are 


urged  to  spend  o  summer,  a  semester,  or  a 
full  academic  year  in  the  Near  East.  Special 
problems  courses  may  bo  arranged  in  the 
area  of  the  student's  particular  interest  with 
any  member  of  the  Committee. 


NEAR  EASTERN  STUDIES 

100  (I).  101  (III      NEAR  EASTERN 

CIVILIZATIONS  (C) 
Sur\'ey  of  Near  {uislern  civilizations  from 
earliest  times  to  the  present.  Either  semes- 
ter may  be  elected  independently. 

Mr.  Biddle. 

1 10,     ARMENIAN  CIVILIZATION  (C) 
Introduction  to  the  civilization  of  the 
Armenian  people  from  earliest  times  to  the 
present.  Emphasis  on  geography,  politics, 
society  and  economics,  religion,  literature 
and  learning,  arts  and  architecture. 

Mr.  Artinian. 

200.     ANCIENT  LITERATURES  OF  THE 

NEAR  EAST  IN  TRANSLATION  (C) 
The  most  important  extra-Biblical  texts  of 
the  ancient  Near  East,  including  composi- 
tions of  the  ancient  Sumerians.  Egyptians. 
Hittites.  Akkadians.  Greeks.  Aramaeans, 
and  Ugaritians.  Texts  include  myths,  epics, 
legends,  legal  texts,  historical  annals,  reli- 
gious and  ritualistic  texts,  magical  formu- 
lae, didactic  literature,  and  personal  letters. 
Mr.  Isbell. 

203.     THE  BIBLE:  MYTH,  LITERATURE, 

AND  SOCIETY  (C) 
The  several  main  genres  of  Biblical  litera- 
ture in  their  historical  setting;  attention  to 
principles  of  literary,  mythological,  and 
sociological  interpretation:  the  literary 
influence  of  the  Authorized  Version.  Not 
open  to  students  who  have  had  English  203. 
Mr.  Isbell.  Mr.  Phinney. 

385  (I).  386  (II).     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual  study  of  a  selected  problem  for 
qualified  students.  By  arrangement  with 
members  of  the  Near  Eastern  Studies 
Committee.  Credit.  1-3. 

RELATED  COURSE: 

English 

203  (I).  (II).     The  Bible:  Myth  Literature 

and  Society 
ARABIC 

1 10  (I).  120  (II).  ELEMENTARY  ARABIC 
Introduction  to  modem  standard  Arabic.  3 
class  hours.  1  laboratory  period. 

Mr.  Artinian. 

130  (I).  140  (II).     INTERMEDIATE  ARABIC 

(140:C) 
Readings  in  modem  standard  and  classical 
Arabic.  Mr.  Artinian. 

200  (I).  201  (II).     MODERN  ARABIC 

LITERATURE  (C) 
Readings  in  modem  Arabic  writers. 

Mr.  Artinian. 

385  (I).  386  (II).     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual  study  of  a  selected  problem  for 
qualified  students.  By  arrangement. 

Credit,  3-3. 


ARMENIAN 

1 10  (I).  120  (II).     ELEMENTARY 

ARMENIAN 
Introduction  to  the  Armenian  language.  3 
class  hours.  1  laboratory  period. 

Mr.  Artinian. 

130  (I),  140  (II).     INTERMEDIATE 

ARMENIAN  (140:C) 
Readings  in  modern  and  classical  Arme- 
nian literature.  Mr.  Artinian. 

385  (I).  386(11).     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual  study  of  a  selected  problem  for 
qiiiilifird  students.  By  arrangement. 

Credit,  1-3. 

HEBREW 

See  listings  under  JUDAIC  STUDIES. 


PERSIAN 

1 10  (I).  120  (II).     ELEMENTARY  PERSIAN 
Introduction  to  modern  Persian.  3  class 
hours,  1  laboratory  period.  Mrs.  Beck. 

130  (I).  140  (II).     INTERMEDIATE 

PERSIAN  (140:C) 
Readings  in  modern  and  medieval  Persian. 
Mrs.  Beck. 

385  (I).  386  (II).     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual  study  of  a  selected  problem  for 
qualified  students.  By  arrangement. 

Credit,  1-3. 

TURKISH 

110(1).  120(11).  ELEMENTARY  TURKISH 
Introduction  to  modern  Turkish.  By  arrange- 
ment. Mr.  Denny. 

130  (I).  140  (II|.     INTERMEDIATE 

TURKISH  (140:C) 
Readings  in  modern  and  Ottoman  Turkish. 
By  arrangement.  Mr.  Denny. 

385  (I).  386(11).     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual  study  of  a  selected  problem  for 
qualified  students.  By  arrangement. 

Credit,  1-3. 

RELATED  COURSES: 

The  following  courses  in  other  departments 
may  be  taken  for  major  credit  in  Near  East- 
em  Studies: 

Art  233,  235.  Islamic  Art  and  Architecture 
I  and  II.  Mr.  Denny. 

Art  305.     Art  of  Early  Mediterranean  Cul- 
tures. Mr.  Benson. 

Classics  225,  226.     Mythology  in  the 
Ancient  World  I  and  II.  Mr.  Phinney. 
History  200.     The  Ancient  World  to  500 
B.C.  Mr.  Kirk. 

History  340.     Civilization  of  Islam.  Mr. 
Biddle. 

History  341.     The  Modem  Middle  East. 
Mr.  Biddle. 

History  342.     The  Ottoman  Empire. 
Political  Science  233.     Governments  and 
Politics  of  the  Middle  East.  Miss  Meo. 

The  following  courses  at  Amherst,  Mount 
Holyoke,  and  Smith  Colleges  may  be  taken 
for  major  credit  in  Near  Eastern  Studies: 


AC  History  40.     Modern  Greece 
AC  History  51,  52.     The  Middle  East 
AC  History  53.     The  History  of  Israel 
AC  History  54.     Topics  on  the  Middle  East 
MHC  Anthropology  202s.     Ethnology:  Peo- 
ples and  Cultures  of  the  Middle  East 
MHC  Anthropology  352s.      Seminar  on 
Nomadic  Pastoralism 
MHC  Art  234s.     Art  in  the  Ancient  Near 
East 

MHC  Geography  214f.     Geography  of  the 
Middle  East 

MHC  Greek  213f,  214s.     Biblical  and  Early 
Christian  Literature 
MHC  History  292s.     hitroduction  to 
Islamic  History 

MHC  History  310s.     The  Middle  Ages: 
Byzantium  and  the  West 
MHC  Religion  223f.     History  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  I 

MHC  Religion  304s.     The  Beginning  of 
Christianity 

SC  Art  209a.     Egyptian  Art 
SC  Art  210b.     The  Art  of  the  Ancient  Near 
East 

SC  Art  220a.     Early  Christian  and  Byzan- 
tine Architecture 

SC  Government  223a.     Governments  and 
Politics  of  the  Middle  East  and  North  Africa 
SC  History  201a.     The  Ancient  Near  East 
SC  History  215a.     The  Byzantine  Empire, 
300-1453 

SC  History  216a.     The  Islamic  Middle  East 
to  the  15th  Century 

SC  History  251b.     The  Islamic  Middle  East 
since  the  15th  Century 

SC  History  351b.     Problems  in  the  History 
of  the  Middle  East 

SC  Religion  230a.     History  of  Christian 
Thought,  I 

SC  Religion  231b.     Eastern  Christianity 
SC  Religion  275a.     Islam 


Philosophy 

Head  o/ Department;  Professor  Vere  Chap- 
pell.  Professors  Ackermann,  Aune,  Ehrlich, 
Gettier,  Heidelberger,  Matthews,  Partee, 
Sleigh,  Wolff;  Associate  Professors  Brent- 
linger,  Feldman,  Foster,  Parsons,  Robison; 
Assistant  Professors  Ferguson,  Jubien,  Sir- 


The  standard  major  in  philosophy  con- 
sists of  10  courses  (30  credits),  including 
one  in  logic,  one  in  ethics,  and  four  in  the 
history  of  philosophy.  100-level  courses 
may  be  counted  in  meeting  this  require- 
ment, as  may  individual  study  courses, 
vi'hich  can  be  arranged  by  students  with 
special  interests. 

Two  variations  on  the  standard  major  are 
offered:  (1)  an  Honors  major,  in  which  stu- 
dents take  special  seminars  and  virite  a 
senior  honors  thesis;  and  (2)  a  teacher  pre- 
paration program,  designed  to  enable  stu- 
dents to  meet  secondary  school  certifica- 
tion requirements,  in  which  work  in  Educa- 
tion and  opportunities  for  student  teaching 
at  local  high  schools  are  provided. 

Plans  are  also  underway  for  a  series  of 
joint  major  programs,  in  which  philosophy 
is  combined  with  work  in  other  disciplines. 
Some  of  these  programs  should  be  available 


in  1974-75.  Information  about  them  can  be 
obtained  from  Professor  Matthews,  Director 
of  Undergraduate  Studies,  or  from  the 
Departmental  Office. 

105  (I),  (II).     INTRODUCTION  TO 

PHILOSOPHY  (C) 
Some  of  the  most  important  general  ques- 
tions, ideas,  theories,  and  methods  of 
inquiry  which  have  given  direction  to  West- 
ern thought. 

110  (I),  (II).     ETHICS  (C) 
Classical  and  contemporary  theories  con- 
cerning policy  formation  and  the  justifica- 
tion of  personal  decisions  and  ways  of  life. 

111(1).     PROBLEMS  IN  SOCIAL 

THOUGHT  (C) 
A  critical  examination  of  a  number  of  major 
problems  in  social  policy  and  philosophy. 

112(11).     MAN  AND  THE  STATE  (C) 
An  exploration  of  the  historical,  moral, 
legal,  and  political  relationships  between 
the  individual  and  the  state. 

125  (I),  (II).     INTRODUCTION  TO  LOGIC 

(E) 
The  nature  of  critical  thinking,  including 
the  functions  of  language,  the  structure  of 
deductive  arguments,  and  a  glimpse  at 
inductive  methods. 

161(1).     HISTORY  OF  PHILOSOPHY  — 

ANCIENT  AND  MEDIEVAL  (C) 
Development  of  Western  thought  from  its 
earliest  beginnings  to  the  flowering  of 
medieval  scholasticism.  Emphasis  on  the 
contribution  of  important  movements  and 
great  thinkers. 

162  (II).     HISTORY  OF  PHILOSOPHY- 
MODERN  (C) 
Continuation  of  Philos  161  from  the 
Renaissance  and  the  rise  of  modern  science 
to  19th  century  idealism,  positivism,  and 
voluntarism. 

201.  PLATO  AND  ARISTOTLE  (C) 
The  major  works  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  in 
ethics,  logic,  and  metaphysics;  the  system- 
atic character  of  their  thought  and  its  con- 
temporary relevance.  Prerequisite,  one 
semester  course  in  philosophy. 

202.  MEDIEVAL  PHILOSOPHY  (C) 
The  writings  of  major  philosophers  of  the 
period,  including  Augustine,  Aquinas, 
Duns  Scotus,  and  Ockham;  their  historical 
setting  and  relevance  to  modern  thought. 
Prerequisite,  one  semester  course  in  philos- 
ophy. 

203.  CONTINENTAL  RATIONALISM  (C) 
Representative  philosophical  texts,  with 
concentration  on  authors  of  major  historical 
influence  such  as  Descartes,  Spinoza,  Leib- 
niz, and  Pascal.  Prerequisite,  one  semester 
course  in  philosophy. 

204.  BRITISH  EMPIRICISM  (C) 
Representative  philosophical  texts.  Empha- 
sis on  Locke,  Berkeley,  Hume  and  their  his- 
torical influence,  especially  on  contempo- 


rary empiricism.  Prerequisite,  one  semester 
course  in  philosophy. 

205.     KANT  AND  19TH  CENTURY 

PHILOSOPHY  (C) 
Readings  of  original  texts,  with  emphasis  on 
Kant  and  selected  19th  century  thinkers. 
Prerequisite,  one  semester  course  in  philos- 
ophy. 

218.     AMERICAN  PHILOSOPHY  (C) 
Examination  by  means  of  a  study  of 
selected  original  texts  by  the  outstanding 
American  philosophers,  of  their  contribu- 
tion to  Western  thought  and  American  civi- 
lization. 

225.  INDIAN  PHILOSOPHIES  (C) 
Theories  of  reality,  of  knowledge,  of  art, 
and  of  human  destiny  in  the  leading  schools 
of  Indian  Asia;  traditional  and  contempo- 
rary political  theory. 

226.  EAST  ASIAN  PHILOSOPHIES  (C) 
Theories  of  human  nature,  society,  and  the 
state  in  philosophies  of  Chinese  and  Japa- 
nese origin;  the  modification  of  Buddhism 
under  the  influence  of  Chinese  thought. 

230.  INTERMEDIATE  LOGIC 

First  order  quantification  theory  with  rela- 
tions, identity,  and  definite  descriptions;  an 
introduction  to  one  or  more  of  the  follow- 
ing: modal  logic,  epistemic  logic,  deontic 
logic,  tense  logic,  and  many-valued  logics. 
Prerequisite,  Philos  125. 

231.  FORMAL  FOUNDATIONS  OF 
LINGUISTIC  THEORY 

Topics  in  formal  systems  as  they  relate  to 
modern  linguistic  theory,  including  set 
theory,  logic,  group  theory,  automata 
theory,  and  formal  grammars.  Prerequisite, 
Ling  201.  Ms.  Partee. 

240.  PHILOSOPHICAL  APPROACHES  TO 
SCIENCE  (E) 

An  introduction  to  the  results  of  philosoph- 
ical analysis  of  scientific  practice,  and  the 
bearing  of  these  results  on  a  general 
description  of  scientific  methodology. 

241.  PHILOSOPHICAL  APPROACHES  TO 
RELIGION  (C) 

Readings  in  contrasting  religious  philoso- 
phies, followed  by  analysis  of  concepts 
involved  in  understanding  religion  as  re- 
lated to  other  aspects  of  experience. 

243 .     PHILOSOPHY  OF  ART  (C) 
The  nature  and  function  of  artistic  creation 
and  expression,  the  analysis  of  aesthetic 
experience,  the  distinctive  function  of  art  in 
culture  and  personality,  and  the  principles 
of  criticism. 

261.     CONTEMPORARY  ANALYTIC 

PHILOSOPHY  (C) 
Russell,  Carnap,  Wisdom,  the  later  Wittgen- 
stein, Austin,  Strawson,  Quine.  Prerequi- 
site, one  semester  course  in  philosophy. 

263.     MARXISM 

The  moral,  social,  and  political  philosophy 

of  Marx  and  Engels.  Prerequisite,  one 


semester  course  in  philoaophy  or  p«rini*- 
sion  of  inslniclor. 

264.     EXISTENTIAL  PHILOSOPHIES  (C) 

Examination  by  a  study  of  suloclod  original 
texts  of  ttiH  main  problunis  ptx.uliar  lo  this 
movement  as  a  whole  and  to  its  main  expo- 
nents individually.  Prorequsite,  one  semes- 
ter course  in  philosophy  other  than  125. 

340  PHILOSOPHY  OF  SCIENCE 

A  critical  analysis  of  the  structure  of  scien- 
tific method  and  the  language  of  science. 
the  respective  roles  of  induction  and  deduc- 
tion in  science,  and  the  status  of  theoretical 
terms.  Prerequisites,  three  semester  courses 
in  philosophy,  including  125. 

341  PHILOSOPHY  OF  RELIGION 
Analytic  study  of  the  meaning  and  justifia- 
bility of  beliefs  concerning  the  existence 
and  nature  of  Cjod.  Prerequisites,  three 
semester  courses  in  philosophy,  including 
125. 

342.  POLITICAL  PHILOSOPHY 

A  systematic  approach  to  major  controver- 
sies in  philosophy  of  political  science  and 
political  ethics:  e.g.,  rationalism  vs.  empiri- 
cism, natural  law  vs.  legal  positivism.  Pre- 
requisite, one  semester  course  in  philoso- 
phy or  permission  of  instructor. 

343.  AESTHETICS 

Analytic  study  of  selected  problems  in  aes- 
thetic theory.  Prerequisites,  three  semester 
courses  in  philosophy,  including  125. 

344.  EPISTEMOLOGY 
Examination  of  various  accounts  of  the 
nature  of  knowledge:  attention  to  basic 
principles  of  epistemic  logic,  probability, 
and  certainty.  Prerequisites,  three  semester 
courses  in  philosophy,  including  125. 

345.  METAPHYSICS 

The  basic  problems  of  metaphysics.  Prob- 
lems include  the  nature  of  necessity,  the 
relation  between  universals  and  particu- 
lars, the  concept  of  causality,  and  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  competing  metaphysical 
views,  such  as  materialism,  idealism,  and 
dualism.  Prerequisites,  three  semester 
courses  in  philosophy,  including  125. 

350.  HISTORY  OF  ETHICS 

Theories  of  important  figures  in  the  history 
of  ethics,  presented  chronologically.  Works 
in  the  following  traditions  will  be  repre- 
sented: ancient  Greek  ethics:  natural  law 
and  natural  right  theorists:  the  British 
moral  sense,  sympathy,  and  sentiment 
theorists:  Kant:  utilitarianism:  self  realiza- 
tion: pragmatism:  and  contemporary  intui- 
Uonists.  Prerequisites,  two  semester  courses 
in  philosophy  above  200. 

351.  ETHICAL  THEORY 

Some  major  problems  of  ethical  theory. 
Emphasis  on  definition,  the  status  of  ethical 
statements,  and  reasoning  and  justification 
in  ethics.  Prerequisites,  two  semester 
courses  in  philosophy,  including  125. 


365.     PHILOSOPHICAL  THEOLOGY 
Systematic  and  historical  inquiry  into  the 
methods,  problems,  and  directions  of  theo- 
logical thought.  Prerequisites,  two  semester 
courses  in  philosophy  above  200. 

371 .  PHILOSOPHY  AND  LOGIC 
Informal  exposition  of  results  of  modern 
logic  that  are  of  philosophical  significance. 
Topics  chosen  from:  semantics  for  first- 
order  theories:  Lowenholm-Skolom  theo- 
rem; Herbrond-Gentzen  theorem;  Godel's 
incompleteness  theorem  for  first-order  ele- 
mentary number  theory:  Church's  undecid- 
ability  theorem  for  quantification  theory; 
Tarski"s  semantic  conception  of  truth;  para- 
doxes of  abstract  set  theory.  Prerequisite, 
Philos  230. 

372.  MATHEMATICAL  LOGIC  I  (E) 
Axiomatization  of  sentential  logic  and  the 
lower  functional  calculus:  the  syntax  and 
semantics  of  first -order  theories  including 
results  concerning  consistency,  adequacy, 
completeness,  and  elementary  model 
theory.  Prerequisite,  Philos  230  or  major  in 
mathematics. 

373.  MATHEMATICAL  LOGIC  II  (E) 
Formalization  of  elementary  number  theory 
as  a  first-order  theory:  Godel's  theorem  con- 
cerning incompleteness  of  number  theory: 
introduction  lo  the  theory  of  recursive  func- 
tions. Prerequisite,  Philos  372  or  major  in 
mathematics. 

381.  SELECTED  ANCIENT  OR 
MEDIEVAL  PHILOSOPHER 

Intensive  study  in  the  works  of  a  single 
ancient  or  medieval  philosopher,  such  as 
Plato.  Aristotle,  or  Aquinas.  Prerequisites, 
Philos  125,  161  or  201,  and  one  additional 
semester  course  in  philosophy. 

382.  SELECTED  MODERN 
CONTINENTAL  PHILOSOPHER 

Intensive  study  in  the  works  of  a  single 
modem  continental  philosopher,  such  as 
Descartes,  Spinoza,  Leibniz,  Kant,  or  Hegel. 
Prerequisites,  Philos  125,  162  or  203,  and 
one  additional  semester  course  In  philoso- 
phy. 

383.  SELECTED  MODERN  BRITISH 
PHILOSOPHER 

Intensive  study  In  the  works  of  a  single 
modem  British  philosopher,  such  as  Locke, 
Berkeley.  Hume,  or  Mill.  Prerequisites, 
Philos  125,  162  or  204,  and  one  additional 
semester  course  in  philosophy, 

(381,  382,  and  383  may  be  repeated  for  an 
additional  3  credits  provided  the  topic  is 
different  on  each  occasion.) 

384.  CONTEMPORARY  PROBLEMS 
Selected  persistent  philosophical  problems 
—  e.g..  induction,  relation  of  mind  and 
body,  perception,  certainty  of  statements, 
knowledge  of  other  minds.  Prerequisites. 
Philos  125  and  two  additional  semester 
courses  in  philosophy. 

385.  386.     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual  study  under  the  supervision  of  a 


member  of  the  department.  Written  permis- 
sion of  the  student's  faculty  supervisor 
must  be  filed  with  the  departmental  secre- 
tary boforu  registration.  Credit,  1-3. 

391,392.      SEMINAR 
One  major  philosopher,  major  philosophi- 
cal tradition,  or  restricted  subject  in  a  spe- 
cial field  of  philosophical  Inquiry. 
Prerequisites,  two  semester  courses  in  phi- 
losophy numbered  above  200,  or  permission 
of  department. 

396.  397.     HONORS  SEMINARS.  I,  II 

399.     HONORS  THESIS 

Restricted  lo  senior  Honors  Majors.  To  be 

taken  both  semesters  of  the  senior  year. 

Credit,  6  (Second  semester  on  completion  of 

thesis). 


Physics  and  Astronomy 

Head  of  Department;  Professor  L.F.  Cook. 
Professors  Brohm,  Button-Shafer,  Engels- 
berg.  Gluckstern,  Harrison,  Huguenin, 
Inglis,  Irvine,  Jones,  Krotkov,  Peterson, 
Quinlon,  Rosen,  Ross,  Sternheim,  Strong. 
Soltysik:  Associate  Professors  Arny,  Byron, 
Dent,  Ford,  Freytag,  Gerace,  Goldenberg, 
Golowich,  Guyer,  Hertzbach,  Kofler,  Kreis- 
ler,  Langley,  Manchester,  Penchina,  Pichan- 
Ick,  Rabin,  Sastry,  Swift.  Taylor;  Assistant 
Professors  Chang,  Crooker,  Dakin,  Hallock. 
Hoffman.  Holslein,  Kane,  Malhi(!S()n, 
Tademaru,  Van  Ulerkom,  Walker,  Whitney; 
Staff  Associate  Gray;  Post  Doctoral  Re- 
search Associates  and  Lecturers  Cuzzl. 
Gabler,  Griffiths,  Huller,  Jacobs.  Johnson. 
Kline,  Shah,  Webb. 

PHYSICS 

Many  introductory  courses  are  offered  by 
the  Department  of  Physics  and  Astronomy: 
Physics  100,  114,  115,  116,  117,  118 
describe  special  topics  in  physics  and  are  of 
cultural  value;  Physics  121-122  is  a  broader 
survey  of  physics  designed  for  non-science 
majors:  Physics  130  is  designed  specifically 
for  Elementary  Education  majors;  Physics 
141-142  Is  a  broad  survey  of  physics  which 
caters  to  the  needs  of  life  science  majors: 
Physics  161-162-163  provide  the  necessary 
background  in  physics  for  Engineering, 
Chemistry  and  other  Physical  Science 
majors.  Physics  181-4  are  typically  chosen 
by  students  interested  in  physics  as  an  area 
of  concentration,  however,  students  may 
undertake  a  physics  major  by  completing 
other  introductory  sequences.  Physics 
majors  are  urged  to  pursue  the  mathematics 
sequence  135,  136,  165,  341. 

A  wide  variety  of  upper  division  courses 
is  also  offered.  A  student  whose  interest 
lies  in  graduate  study  In  physics  often  takes 
Physics  251-2,  255-6,  271-2,  while  a  student 
Interested  In  interdisciplinary  work  or  In  a 
science  related  career  often  elects  physics 
200,  301-2,  375,  210.  However,  no  definite 
sequence  of  courses  is  required  and  stu- 
dents are  encouraged  to  choose  those 
courses  suited  to  their  particualr  interests 
and  backgrounds.  The  minimum  require- 
ments for  a  B.S.  or  B.A.  in  Physics  consist 
of  18  credits  in  upper  division  courses  in 
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the  Department  of  Physics  and  Astronomy, 
which  must  include  at  least  4  credits  in 
Electricity  and  Magnetism  including  a 
laboratory,  3  credits  in  modern  physics,  and 
3  credits  in  advanced  experimental  work  or 
an  experimental  honors  project.  The  dis- 
tinction between  the  B.S.  and  B.A.  degrees 
is  made  on  the  basis  of  distribution  require- 
ments set  by  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

100  (I).     INTRODUCTION  TO  PHYSICS: 
THE  WORLD  BEYOND  OUR 
SENSES  (E) 
The  universe  in  terms  of  its  basic  building 
blocks  —  atoms,  nuclei,  and  "elementary 
particles."  New  views  of  nature  derived 
from  our  ability  to  see  and  measure  the 
world  of  the  very  small. 

114.     THEORY  OF  SOUND  WITH 

APPLICATIONS  IN  SPEECH  AND 
HEARING  SCIENCE  (E) 
Fundamentals  of  wave  motion;  vibration  of 
strings  and  membranes;  sound  waves;  free 
and  forced  vibrations;  transmission,  reflec- 
tion and  absorption  of  sound.  Applications 
to  speech  and  hearing  mechanisms. 
Designed  as  a  prerequisite  to  Communica- 
tion Studies  287/587. 


115  (II).     PHYSICS  OF  MUSIC  (E) 
Elementary  concepts  of  physics  of  sound  in 
the  production  and  reception  of  music.  No 
previous  physics  training  required;  largely 
non-mathematical  presentation.  Emphasis 
on  basic  principles.  Some  historical  per- 
spective developed.  Individual  instruments 
discussed  with  demonstrations. 

116  (I).     RELATIVITY  (E) 

As  much  general  physics  material  as  is 
required  for  an  understanding  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  relativity,  and  of  their 
consequences  in  other  fields.  Intended  for 
the  general  student.  No  background  in 
physics  or  science  required.  Prerequisites, 
high  school  algebra  and  trigonometry. 

117(11).     NUCLEAR  ENERGY,  ITS 
PHYSICS  AND  ITS  SOCIAL 
CHALLENGE  (E) 
Basic  physical  concepts  clarifying  the  na- 
ture of  atoms  and  nuclei;  the  workings, 
capabilities  and  possible  perils  of  nuclear 
reactors  and  explosives;  associated  social, 
political  and  diplomatic  problems  and  chal- 
lenges. Prerequisite,  high  school  algebra. 
Students  with  more  background  in  separate 
section. 

118  (I).     ELEMENTS  OF  QUANTUM 

PHYSICS  (E) 
Atoms  and  their  structure,  matter  waves, 
duality,  Pauli  principle,  spin,  uncertainty 
principle,  role  of  models  in  physics,  appli- 
cation of  concepts  of  quantum  physics  to 
solid  state,  nuclear  and  elementary  particle 
physics,  philosophical  implications.  Neces- 
sary background  of  classical  physics.  Pre- 
requisites, high  school  algebra  and  trig- 
onometry. 


121  (I),  122  (II).     CONCEPTS  OF  PHYSICS 

(E) 
Mechanics,  sound,  heat,  electricity,  light, 
atomic  and  nuclear  concepts.  Conventional 
topics  may  be  replaced  to  suit  specific 
undergraduate  majors,  to  emphasize  histor- 
ical, biographical  and  conceptual  rather 
than  mathematical  approaches.  Physics  121 
prerequisite  for  Physics  122.  2  class  hours, 
1  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

Credit,  3  each  semester. 

123  (I),  (II).     PROBLEMS  IN  PHYSICS  (E) 
Designed  to  fill  gaps  between  courses  such 
as  121-141,  141-161,  etc.  for  students  who 
have  taken  one  general  course  and  require  a 
more  advanced  course  tailored  to  the  needs 
of  individual  students.  Prerequisite,  one 
general  college  physics  course.     Credit,  1-4. 

130  (I),  (II).     PHYSICS  FOR  ELEMENTARY 

EDUCATION  MAJORS  (E) 
Physical  phenomena  and  the  schemes  for 
their  representation.  Topics  from  mechan- 
ics, electricity  and  magnetism,  waves, 
optics  and  properties  of  matter.  Mathemat- 
ics at  the  level  of  algebra,  trigonometry  and 
simple  geometry  developed  as  required.  For 
elementary  education  majors  only.  2  class 
hours,  1  2-hour  laboratory. 

141  (I),  142  (II).     INTRODUCTORY 

PHYSICS  I,  II  (E) 
Mechanics,  sound,  heat;  electricity,  magnet- 
ism, light  and  modern  physics,  using  trigo- 
nometry and  algebra,  but  not  calculus. 
Intended  for  pre-medical,  pre-dental,  pre- 
veterinary,  and  some  science  major  stu- 
dents. Prerequisites,  Math  130  previously  or 
concurrently  for  Physics  141;  Physics  141 
for  Physics  142.  3  class  hours,  1  2-hour 
laboratory  period.      Credit,  4  each  semester. 

161  (I),  (II).     GENERAL  PHYSICS  I  (E) 
Mechanics.  For  students  primarily  inter- 
ested in  engineering,  chemistry,  or  mathe- 
matics. Prerequisite,  Math  135  or  equiv- 
alent previously,  or  concurrently  with 
special  permission.  2  lectures,  2  recitations, 
1  2-hour  laboratory  in  alternate  weeks. 

Credit.  4. 

162  (I),  (II).     GENERAL  PHYSICS  II  (E) 
Heat,  electricity,  and  magnetism.  Prerequi- 
sites, Math  135  or  equivalent.  Physics  161; 
Math  136  previously  or  concurrently.  2  lec- 
tures, 2  recitations,  1  2-hour  laboratory  in 
alternate  weeks.  Credit,  4. 

163  (I),  (II).     GENERAL  PHYSICS  III  (E) 
Electromagnetic  radiation,  optics,  atomic 
and  nuclear  physics.  Prerequisites,  Math 
136;  Physics  162.  2  lectures,  1  recitation,  1 
2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  4. 

171  (II).     HONORS  GENERAL  PHYSICS  I 

(E) 
For  students  of  science,  engineering  and 
mathematics  with  good  mathematical  prep- 
aration. 3  class  hours  of  informal  lecture 
and  discussion,  1  2-hour  laboratory  in  alter- 
nate weeks.  Permission  of  adviser  or 
instructor.  Topics  and  prerequisites,  see 
161  (II).  Credit,  4. 


172  (I).     HONORS  GENERAL  PHYSICS  II 

(E) 
For  students  of  science,  engineering  and 
mathematics  with  good  mathematical  prep- 
aration. 3  class  hours,  1  2-hour  laboratory 
in  alternate  weeks.  Permission  of  adviser  or 
instructor.  Topics  and  prerequisites,  see 
162  (I).  Credit,  4. 

181  (I),  182  (II).     INTRODUCTORY 
PHYSICS  I,  II  FOR  PHYSICS 
MAJORS  (E) 
Limited-enrollment  course  for  Physics 
majors  or  others  interested  in  an  introduc- 
tory course  at  an  advanced  level.  Subjects 
include:  vector  analysis,  laws  of  mechanics, 
application  to  rigid  body  motion,  conserva- 
tion laws,  complex  numbers,  wave  motion, 
thermodynamics,  kinetic  theory.  Corequi- 
site.  Math  135,  136  or  equivalent.  Permis- 
sion of  department  required.  3  class  hours, 
1  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

Credit,  4  each  semester. 


183.  (I),  184  (II).     INTRODUCTORY 
PHYSICS  III,  IV  FOR  PHYSICS 
MAJORS  (E) 
Continuation  of  181,  182.  Subjects  covered 
include:  laws  of  electricity  and  magnetism, 
radiation,  light,  geometrical  and  physical 
optics,  relativity,  modern  physics.  Prereq- 
uisites, Physics  181.  182;  corequisite.  Math 
165  or  equivalent.  3  class  hours,  1  2-hour 
laboratory  period.     Credit,  4  each  semester. 


200  (I).     ELECTRICITY  AND 

ELECTRONICS 
Basic  ideas  of  electricity  and  magnetism. 
Emphasis  on  conceptual  development.  Top- 
ics include  D.C.  and  A.C.  circuits,  electro- 
magnetic field  theory  and  Maxwell's 
equations,  electron  ballistics,  vacuum  tubes 
and  transistors.  Laboratory  deals  with 
electrical  measurements  and  electronic  de- 
vices such  as  power  supplies,  amplifiers, 
etc.  Prerequisites,  Physics  162  or  183  or 
equivalent,  and  Math  165.  3  class  hours, 
1   2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  4. 


251  (I).     ELECTRICITY  AND  MAGNETISM 

I 
Classical  field  theory,  static  electric  fields 
and  magnetic  fields  of  steady  currents.  Sca- 
lar and  vector  potentials.  Laplace's  equa- 
tion and  its  solutions.  Prerequisites,  Physics 
142,  162,  or  183;  Math  165. 


252  (II).     ELECTRICITY  AND 

MAGNETISM  II 
Continuation  of  251.  Time-varying  fields. 
Maxwell's  equations  and  applications  to 
radiation.  Prerequisites,  Physics  251  and 
Math  187  or  331. 


254  (II).     METEOROLOGY 
Theoretical  treatment  of  various  atmospher- 
ic phenomena,  with  correlation  of  observa- 
tion and  theory.  Weather  observations, 
preparation  of  weather  charts,  and  weather 
forecasting.  Prerequisites,  Physics  142,  or 
162  or  184;  Math  165. 


255  (I).  256  (II).     MECHANICS  I.  II 
Development  of  the  fundamental  concepts 
of  dynamics  with  upplicaliuns  tu  particles 
and  ri){id  bodies  in  translation  und  rotation. 
At  the  level  of  Becker's  Thoorotical 
Mechancis.  Prerequisites.  Physics  142.  or 
lb2  or  104;  Math  165. 

264  (II)      WAVE  MOTION 
Physical  optics,  acoustics  and  other  wave 
phenomena  discussed  in  a  unified  way. 
Prerequisite.  Physics  252. 

271  (I).  272  (II).     STATISTICAL  PHYSICS 

I.  II 
Presentation  of  thermodynamics,  kinetic 
theory  and  statistical  mechanics  in  a  uni- 
fied structure.  Prerequisites.  Physics  142  or 
162  or  184.  and  Math  165. 

285.     MODERN  PHYSICS  I 
Review  of  classical  mechanics,  theory  of 
relativity,  black  body  radiation,  photo- 
electric effect.  Compton  effect,  background 
for  development  of  quantum  mechanics. 
Bohr  atom.  Prerequisites.  Physics  252,  256. 

286  (11).     MODERN  PHYSICS  II  AND 

QUANTUM  MECHANICS 
Quantum  mechanics,  application  to  atomic 
and  nuclear  physics,  such  as  atomic  spec- 
tra. Zeeman  effect,  angular  momentum,  bar- 
rier penetration.  Prerequisite.  Physics  285. 
4  class  hours.  Credit.  4. 

288  (I).     SOLID  STATE  PHYSICS 
Introduction  to  theoretical  and  experimen- 
tal physics  of  the  solid  state.  Prerequisite, 
permission  of  instructor. 

301  (II).     CONCEPTS  OF  MODERN 

PHYSICS  I 
Fundamental  concepts  of  20lh  century- 
physics.  Topics  include  kinetic  theory, 
transport  phenomena,  shell  structure  of 
atoms,  basic  principles  of  quantum  mechan- 
ics. Prerequisite.  Physics  163  or  184  or 
equivalent.  Math  165. 

302  (I).     CONCEPTS  OF  MODERN 

PHYSICS  II 
Continuation  of  Physics  301.  Topics  include 
relativity,  properties  and  structure  of 
nuclei,  nuclear  reactions,  new  quantum 
numbers  and  families  of  elementary  parti- 
cles; aspects  of  space  physics  such  as  Van 
Allen  radiation  belts;  properties  of  matter 
in  the  solid  state.  Prerequisite.  Physics  301 
or  equivalent,  permission  of  instructor. 

319  (II).     ELECTRONICS 

INSTRUMENTATION 
A  laboratory -oriented  course  designed 
expressly  for  physicists  and  chemists.  Basic 
electronics  principles,  servo  systems,  opera- 
tional amplifiers,  digital  circuits,  other 
modem  devices.  Prerequisite,  permission  of 
instructor.  1  class  hour.  1  4-hour  laboratory 
period. 

320  (II).     RADIATION  PHYSICS 

For  physics  and  other  science  majors  who 
wish  to  specialize  in  fields  such  as  nuclear 
medicine,  radiology,  environmental 
sciences,  radiation  protection  and  other 


applied  areas  which  ionizing  radiations  are 
used  Topics  include  basic  principles  of 
atoms  and  nuclei,  radiooclivity,  interaction 
of  radiations  with  matter,  radiation  detec- 
tors and  inelhuds.  applications  of  radio- 
active and  stable  nuclei  as  tracers,  and  spe- 
cial topics.  Prerequisite,  permission  of 
instructor.  3  lectures,  one  3-hour  laboratory 
once  in  two  weeks.  Credit.      4. 

375.  376.     ADVANCED  EXPERIMENTAL 

WORK  I.  II 
SolL>ctod  experiments  and  projects  are 
investigated,  according  to  the  needs  of  the 
individual  student.  Prerequisite,  Physics 
200  or  Physics  251.  Two  3-hour  laboratory 
periods.  Credit.  1-3. 

385.  386.     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual  study  of  a  selected  problem  for 
qualified  students.  By  arrangement  with 
members  of  the  department.  Credit,  1-6. 

387  (I),  (II).     SPECIAL  TOPICS  IN 

ELECTRICAL  MEASUREMENTS 
Selected  experiments  performed  by  stu- 
dents to  gain  experience  in  methods  of 
electrical  measurements.  Normally  open  to 
junior  majors.  1  to  3  2-hour  laboratory 
meetings  a  week. 

Credit.  1-3  each  semester. 

391.     SEMINAR 

.•\n  aspect  of  physics  not  usually  covered  in 
regular  course  offerings.  Normally  open  to 
upper  division  Physics  majors.  Prerequisite, 
permission  of  instructor.  Credit.  1-3. 


ASTRONOMY  {.\  Kivp  Collesr  Deparlmi-nl) 

Chairman  of  DuparlmenI:  Professor  Wil- 
liam M.  Ir\'ine.  Professors  Harrison. 
Huguenin.  Seitler.  Strong;  Associate  Profes- 
sors Amy.  Dent.  Manchester.  Taylor; 
Assistant  Professors  Dennis  C.  Gordon.  K. 
Gordon.  Greenstein.  O'Leary.  Tademaru, 
Van  Blerkom. 

100  (1).  (II).     EXPLORING  THE  UNIVERSE 

(E) 
Not  open  to  Physical  Science  or  Engineer- 
ing majors.  The  earth,  its  structure  and  age. 
the  moon,  the  sun.  other  planets  and  the 
origin  of  the  solar  system.  Stars  and  galax- 
ies, their  birth  and  death.  The  universe,  its 
structure  and  evolution.  Supplemented  by 
occasional  hours  of  evening  observation. 

101  (I).     THE  SOLAR  SYSTEM  (E) 
Earth,  moon,  tides,  laws  of  motion,  planets 
and  satellites,  the  sun.  Origin  of  the  solar 
system  and  current  theories  of  the  origin  of 
life.  Astron  103  is  an  optional  laboratory. 

102  (II).     STARS  AND  GALAXIES  (E) 
The  astronomical  universe.  Astronomical 
instruments.  Stellar  distances  and  motions, 
star  clusters,  nebulae,  pulsars,  quasars. 
Evolution  of  stars  and  galaxies,  cosmology. 
Astron  103  is  an  optional  laboratory. 

103  (I).  (II).     ASTRONOMICAL 

OBSERVATIONS 
A  laboratory  and  field  course  for  students 


who  are  not  majoring  in  physics  and  as- 
tronomy and  preferably  those  who  are 
taking  or  have  taken  either  Astronomy  100. 
101.  or  102.  Telescopic  observations,  ovon- 
ing  field  trips,  daytime  field  trips  to  the 
Five  College  Radio  Observatory  and  Plane- 
tarium, and  examination  of  astronomical 
photographs,  Credit.  I. 

105  (II).     WEATHER  AND  OUR 

ATMOSPHERE  (E) 
An  introduction  to  the  earth's  atmosphere, 
including  weather  forecasting,  the  origins  of 
rainbows,  sundogs.  fog.  inversions,  halos, 
thunderstorms,  und  other  common  pheno- 
mena. 

122.  (I),  (II).     INTRODUCTION  TO 

ASTRONOMY  AND 

ASTROPHYSICS  (ASTFC  22)  (E) 
For  astronomy  majors  or  others  interested 
in  a  quantitative  introductory  course.  A 
description  of  our  present  knowledge  of  the 
universe  and  the  means  by  which  this 
knowledge  has  been  obtained.  The  proper- 
lies  of  the  solar  system,  individual  and  mul- 
tiple stars,  interstellar  matter,  our  galactic 
system,  external  galaxies,  and  the  possibil- 
ity of  extraterrestrial  life.  Prerequisites, 
Physics  181  or  161  or  141,  Math  124  or 
136  or  permission  of  instructor.      Credit,  4. 

220  (II).     COSMOLOGY  (E) 
Cosmological  models  and  the  relationship 
between  models  and  observable  param- 
eters. Topics  in  current  astronomy  which 
bear  upon  cosmological  problems,  includ- 
ing background  electromagnetic  radiation, 
nucleosynthesis,  dating  methods,  determi- 
nations of  the  mean  density  of  the  universe 
and  the  Hubble  constant,  and  tests  of  gravi- 
tational theories.  Questions  concerning  the 
foundations  of  cosmology,  and  its  future  as 
a  science.  Two  2-hour  meetings.  Prereq- 
uisites, one  semester  of  calculus  and  one 
science  course. 


231  (I).     SPACE  SCIENCE:  TOPICS  OF 
CURRENT  ASTRONOMICAL 
RESEARCH  (ASTFC  31)  (E) 
Intended  primarily  for  students  in  major 
program  I.  A  discussion  of  selected  topics 
from  current  astronomical  research.  Choice 
of  topics  depends  upon  the  instructor  and 
may  include  the  aims  and  results  of  space 
research  and  exploration,  recent  develop- 
ments in  stellar  evolution,  cosmology,  and 
current  research  in  radio  astronomy.  The 
discussion  is  in  depth,  but  does  not  require 
advanced  mathematics.  Prerequisites, 
Astron  101-102  or  122  and  Math  111  or  123. 


234  (II).     DEVELOPMENT  OF 

ASTRONOMY  (ASTFC  34) 
The  progress  of  astronomy,  traced  from  pre- 
historic petroglyphs  to  the  space  age. 
Emphasis  on  the  development  of  important 
ideas  in  the  field  and  the  relation  of  astron- 
omy to  other  cultural  trends.  Supplemented 
by  occasional  use  of  the  planetarium  and 
the  departmental  telescopes.  Prerequisite, 
Astron  101-102  or  122. 


237  (I).     ASTRONOMICAL 

OBSERVATION  (ASTFC  37)  (E) 
An  introduction  to  the  techniques  of  gather- 
ing and  analyzing  astronomical  data.  Sub- 
jects to  be  covered  depend  somewhat  on 
individual  interests:  fundamental  astro- 
nomical catalogues  and  their  uses,  photog- 
raphy, photometry,  spectroscopy  and 
classification  of  spectra,  techniques  of 
planetarium  use,  basic  radio  astronomy, 
introduction  to  telescope  design  and  use, 
the  astronomical  distance  scale.  Three 
hours  of  classroom  work  per  week,  some  of 
which  will  be  observing  sessions  to  be 
arranged.  Prerequisite,  Astron  101-102,  or 
122,  or  permission  of  instructor. 

238  (II).     TECHNIQUES  OF  MODERN 

ASTRONOMY  (ASTFC  38) 
An  introduction  to  modern  methods  of 
astronomical  observation  and  data  reduc- 
tion. Specific  techniques  of  optical  astron- 
omy, radio  astronomy,  and  space  astronomy 
are  discussed  and  analyzed.  Laboratory 
experiments  and  field  observations  per- 
formed by  students  during  the  semester. 
Prerequisite,  Physics  184  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

343  (I).     ASTROPHYSICS  I  (ASTFC  43) 
Basic  topics  in  astrophysics.  Equilibrium 
configurations,  and  the  physical  state  of 
stellar  interiors.  Polytrope  models.  Inter- 
action of  radiation  and  matter,  and  radia- 
tive transfer.  Radiative  and  convective 
equilibrium.  Study  of  opacity.  Prerequisite, 
concurrent  enrollment  in  Physics  251  or 
permission  of  the  department.  4  class 
hours.  Credit,  4. 

344  (II).  ASTROPHYSICS  II  (ASTFC  44) 
Interaction  of  matter  and  radiation.  Radia- 
tive transfer.  Introduction  to  the  physics  of 
stellar  and  planetary  atmospheres.  Plasma 
physics  and  cosmology.  Prerequisite, 
Astron  343,  or  permission  of  the  depart- 
ment. 4  class  hours  Credit,  4. 

385  (I),  (II);  386  (I),  (II).      SPECIAL 

PROBLEMS 
An  individual  research  project  approved  by 
the  department.  Prerequisite,  permission  of 
the  department.  Credit,  1-6. 


Political  Science 

Chairman  of  Department:  Professor  Glen 
Gordon.  Professors  Allen,  Beth,  Booth, 
Braunthal,  Feit,  Fenton,  Fliess,  Houn,  How- 
ards, Lederle,  Lewy,  Mainzer,  Maki, 
Oppenheim,  Syed,  Vali,  Wiarda;  Associate 
Professors  Alfange,  Connolly,  Coulter, 
Friedman,  Gere,  Goldman,  King,  Meo, 
Ryavec,  Shanley,  Sulzner;  Assistant  Profes- 
sors Bach,  Eagan,  Einhorn,  Elshtain,  Ford, 
Friesen,  Kline,  Kramer,  Mileur;  Lecturer 
Reid. 

Political  science  majors  are  required  to  take 
two  of  the  three  introductory  courses  (Pol. 
Sci.  101,  131,  or  151),  which  ordinarily  is 
done  in  the  freshman  year.  Normally, 
majors  select  their  first  two  upper-division 
courses  from  among  those  numbered  200  to 
249.  Complete  information  concerning  the 


political  science  major  may  be  obtained  in 
room  216  of  Thompson  Hall. 

101  (I).  (III.      AMERICAN  POLITICS  (D) 

(formerly  100) 
Introduction  to  constitutional  principles 
and  public  policy  making  in  American 
national  government.  Democratic  theory, 
major  national  political  institutions,  elec- 
toral behavior,  and  selected  public  policy 
questions. 

131  (I),  (II).     COMPARATIVE  POLITICS  (D) 

(formerly  150) 
Introduction  to  political  structures,  pro- 
cesses and  comparative  national  develop- 
ment in  parliamentary,  one-party,  and  other 
political  systems.  The  relationship  of  cul- 
tural values  to  institutions;  emphasis  on 
such  forces  of  change  as  democracy,  indus- 
trialization, and  revolution. 

151  (I),  (II).      WORLD  POLITICS  (D) 

(formerly  161) 
Introduction  to  the  nature,  dynamics,  and 
problems  of  world  politics.  Nationalism, 
ideology,  and  other  forces  underlying  the 
foreign  policies  of  the  United  States,  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  other  states,  as  illus- 
trated by  selected  contemporary  issues. 

205  (1),  (II).      THE  PRESIDENCY  IN 

AMERICAN  GOVERNMENT  (D) 
(formerly  321) 
Constitutional  and  political  aspects  of  the 
presidency  in  legislation,  administration 
and  conduct  of  foreign  and  military  affairs. 
Presidential  personality  and  role  as  party 
leader  emphasized. 

Mr.  Bach,  Mr.  Gordon, 
Mr.  Kramer,  Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  Sulzner. 

208  (I),  (II).      POLITICAL  PARTIES  AND 

ELECTIONS  (D)  (formerly  218) 
American  political  processes.  Organization 
and  functions  of  parties,  voting  behavior 
and  elections,  and  effect  of  electoral  politics 
on  representative  government. 

Mr.  Coulter,  Mr.  Fenton, 
Mr.  Mileur,  Mr.  Shanley. 

214  (I),  (II).      MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT 

(D)  (formerly  220) 
Survey  of  the  structure,  function,  and  poli- 
tics of  government  in  American  munici- 
palities. 

Mr.  Booth,  Mr.  Gere, 
Mr.  Grady,  Mr.  Howards,  Mr.  Shanley. 

216  (II).     COMPARATIVE  LOCAL 

GOVERNMENT  (D) 
The  formal  institutions  of  government  and 
patterns  of  political  behavior  characteristic 
of  cities  and  related  local  units  of  govern- 
ment in  a  variety  of  nations.  Focus  on  com- 
mon urban  problems,  communist  parti- 
cipation, and  decision-making. 

Mr.  Howards. 

217  (I).     MASSACHUSETTS  POLITICS  (D) 

(formerly  222) 
Analysis  of  the  significant  characteristics  of 
Massachusetts  politics  as  applied  to  politi- 
cal problems  from  an  historical  perspective 
vrith  both  a  theoretical  and  a  practical  base. 


Field  work  supplements  readings,  lectures, 
and  discussions.  Mr.  Friedman. 

219  (I),  (II).      STATE  GOVERNMENT  (D) 
Organization,  functions,  and  politics  of 
American  state  governments.  The  role  of 
the  state  in  our  federal  system. 

Mr.  Booth,  Mr.  Gere, 
Mr.  Howards,  Mr.  Shanley. 

223  (I),  (II).     PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION 

(D)  (formerly  272) 
Organization  of  bureaucracy,  bureaucratic 
life,  constitutional  positior    nd  political 
role  of  governmental  bureaucracy. 

Mr.  Kramer,  Mr.  Lederle, 
Mr.  Mainzer,  Mr.  Reid. 

226  (II).     POLITICAL  THEORY  AND 

PUBLIC  POLICY  (D)  (formerly  276) 
Evaluation  of  social  policy  in  the  United 
States.  Emphasis  on  normative  issues 
raised  in  controversies  over  selected  cases 
of  social  and  economic  policy  in  the  light  of 
the  main  traditions  of  Western  political 
thought  and  of  recent  work  on  the  logical 
and  ethical  aspects  of  social  choice. 

Mr.  Eagan. 

231(11).     POLITICAL  DEVELOPMENT 
AND  MODERNIZATION  (D) 
(formerly  244) 
Comparative  analysis  of  political  change 
and  development  in  the  emerging  nations. 

Mr.  Coulter,  Mr.  Maki,  Mr.  Wiarda. 

233  (I|.  (II).     GOVERNMENT  AND 

POLITICS  OF  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 
(D) 
Review  of  the  dynamics  of  the  traditional 
Islamic  political  system  and  of  the  transfor- 
mation of  that  system  under  the  impact  of 
Western  penetration  of  the  Middle  East. 
Contemporary  Middle  East  politics  with 
special  reference  to  Israel,  Syria,  Lebanon, 
and  the  UAR.  Ms.  Meo. 

235  (I),  (II).     GOVERNMENTS  OF  EAST 

CENTRAL  EUROPE  (D) 
Survey  of  the  major  governments  in  the 
East  Central  European  area;  emphasis  on 
the  nature  of  Communist  Party  control. 
Governments  include  those  of  Czechoslova- 
kia, East  Germany,  Hungary,  Poland, 
Rumania,  Yugoslavia,  and  others. 

Mr.  Ryavec,  Mr.  Vali. 

238  (I),  (II).     GOVERNMENT  AND 

POLITICS  OF  SOUTH  AND 

SOUTHEAST  ASIA  (D) 
Comparative  study  of  the  institutions  and 
dynamics  of  government  and  politics  in 
South  and  Southeast  Asia,  especially  in 
India,  Pakistan,  Indonesia,  and  Malaysia. 
The  issues  of  political  stability,  economic 
development,  and  relations  with  the  United 
States  and  other  great  powers. 

Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Syed. 

239  (I),  (II|.     WEST  EUROPEAN 

COMPARATIVE  POLITICS  (D) 
Analysis  of  the  political  cultures,  institu- 
tions, systems  and  processes  of  selected 
West  European  countries.  Emphasis  on 


120 


social  and  economic  factors  relating  to  con- 
temporary political  issues. 

Mr.  Braunthal.  Mr.  Einhom. 

240  (1)      GOVERNMENT  AND  POLITICS 

OF  SOUTH  AMERICA  (D| 
Comparative  analysis  of  the  inlvrest  groups, 
political  parlies,  and  guvernniuntal  institu- 
tions of  the  South  Anieritan  t.uunlries. 
Emphasis  un  the  background  and  political 
culture  in  which  Latin  American  politics 
and  government  take  place. 

Mr,  Kline.  Mr.  Wiarda 

241  (II)      GOVERNMENT  AND  POLITICS 

OF  CENTRAL  AMERICA  AND  THE 

CARIBBEAN  (D) 
Comparative  analysis  uf  the  interest  groups, 
political  parties,  and  governmental  institu- 
tions of  the  Central  American  and  Carib- 
bean countries.  Emphasis  on  communism 
and  the  role  of  the  U.S. 

.Mr.  Kline.  Mr.  Wiarda. 

242  (1).     THE  POLITICS  OF  SUB- 

SAHARAN  AFRICA  (D) 
Organization  and  processes  of  African  poli- 
tics, centering  on  the  general  political  prob- 
lems facing  contemporary  African  govern- 
ments. Mr.  Fait.  Mr.  Ford. 

243  (I),  (II).     COMPAR.ATIVE  AFRICAN 

GOVERNMENTS  (D) 
Comparative  study  of  the  political  institu- 
tions and  processes  of  five  African  states. 

Mr.  Feit.  Mr.  Ford. 

248  (I).  (II).     GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  THE 

COMMONWEALTH  (D) 
The  practice  of  parliamentary  government 
in  Great  Britain  and  the  Commonwealth 
countries.  Emphasis  on  the  development  of 
the  conception  of  the  Commonwealth,  the 
institutions  through  which  it  operates,  and 
its  role  in  contemporary  world  politics. 

Mr.  Einhom. 

254(1),  (II).      INTERNATIONAL 

RELATIONS  (D) 
The  nation-stale  system  and  conceptions  of 
national  interest  in  modem  world  politics. 
Emphasis  on  forms  and  distribution  of 
power,  making  of  foreign  policy,  and  adjust- 
ing of  international  conflict. 

Mr.  Allen.  Mr.  Fliess. 
Ms.  Friesen.  Mr.  Vali. 
255  (I).  (II).     AMERICAN  FOREIGN 

POLICY  (D)  (formerly  355) 
Principles  of  American  foreign  policy. 
Emphasis  on  constitutional,  political,  and 
administrative  considerations  that  influ- 
ence the  formation  and  execution  of  foreign 
policy.  Mr.  Allen.  Ms.  Friesen. 

258  (II).     INTER-AMERICAN  RELATIONS 

(formerly  353) 
.■\ralysis  of  the  effect  of  the  United  States 
—  government,  business,  labor  and  other 
groups  —  on  the  internal  politics  and  eco- 
nomics of  the  Latin  American  countries. 

Mr.  Kline. 

260  (I).  (II).     CONSTITUTIONAL  LAW  (D) 

(formerly  290) 
Study  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 


and  leading  cases  interpreting  the  United 
States  Constitution. 

Mr.  Alfange,  Mr.  Both.  Mr.  Goldman. 

261  (1).  (II).     THE  LAW  AND  PRACTICE 
OF  CIVIL  LIBERTIES  (D)  (formerly 
291) 
Development  in  American  Cunstitutionnl 
law  of  the  concept  of  civil  liberty,  including 
free  speech  and  religion,  fair  trial,  and  race 
discrimination. 

Mr.  Alfange,  Mr.  Beth.  Mr.  Goldman. 

270(11.(11).     ANCIENT  AND  MEDIEVAL 
POLITICAL  THOUGHT  (D)  (formerly 
201) 
Development  of  political  thought  and  lis 
relation  to  culture  and  institutional  growth 
from  the  lime  of  the  Greeks  to  the  end  of 
the  Middle  Ages. 

Mr.  Eagan.  Ms.  Elshlain, 
Mr.  King,  Mr.  Lewy. 

271  (I).  (II).     MODERN  POLITICAL 
THOUGHT  (D)  (formerly  202) 
Development  of  political  thought  and  its 
relation  to  cultural  and  institutional  growth 
from  the  rise  of  the  modern  slate  to  the 
present. 

Mr.  Connolly.  Ms.  Elshlain.  Mr.  King, 
Mr.  Lewy,  Mr.  Oppenheim,  Mr.  Syed. 

274  (I).  (II).     PROBLEMS  IN  POLITICAL 

THOUGHT  (D)  (formerly  203) 
An  analysis  of  central  concepts  and  themes 
in  political  theory.  Major  orientations  in 
both  classical  and  contemporary  thought. 
Mr.  Connolly,  Mr.  Mileur,  Mr.  Oppenheim. 

281  (II).     THE  PRACTICE  OF  AMERICAN 

POLITICS  (formerly  221) 
Practical  American  politics,  taught  by  a 
prominent  political  leader  under  the  Uni- 
versity Distinguished  Professorship  In 
Public  Affairs.  Credit,  2. 

303  (I).  (II).     AMERICAN  POLITICAL 

THOUGHT  (D) 
Development  of  American  political  thought 
from  colonial  times  to  the  present. 

Mr.  Gere,  Mr.  Syed. 

305  (I),  (II).     CONGRESS  AND  THE 
LEGISLATIVE  PROCESS  (D) 
(formerly  322) 
Analysis  and  evaluation  of  the  United 
States  Congress,  its  structure,  procedures, 
and  norms.  Emphasis  on  the  legislative 
process  and  the  behavior  of  Representatives 
and  Senators:  the  relationship  between 
Congress  and  the  President  and  the  Public. 
Mr.  Bach,  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr.  Sulzner. 

307  (II).     BLACK  POLITICS  (D)  (formerly 

325) 
Theoretical  and  historical  analysis  of  the 
relationship  of  Black  people  to  the  Ameri- 
can political  system.  Emphasis  on  the 
development  of  Black  ideologies,  political 
organizations  and  strategies,  and  on  alter- 
native forms  of  participation  in  the  Ameri- 
can political  system.  Mr.  Ford. 


308  (II).     PUBLIC  OPINION  IN  POLITICS 

(D)  (formerly  323) 
Analysis  of  opinion  and  communication  as 
aspects  of  the  political  process.  Emphasis 
on  communication  thruugh  the  mass  media. 
Mr.  Fonton. 

311  (II)      AMERICAN  FEDERALISM  (D) 
The  American  system  of  federalism  as  it 
has  developed  and  changed  from  the  early 
days  of  Ihe  Republic  lo  the  present:  empha- 
sis on  Ihe  shift  from  a  legal  lo  a  program- 
matic orientation  and  an  emerging  complex 
of  inter-governmental  relations. 

Mr.  Eagan,  Mr.  Gore. 

314  (I).  (II).     METROPOLITAN  POLITICS 

(D)  (formerly  324) 
Problems  of  metropolitan  areas:  actual  and 
possible  political  approaches  to  their  solu- 
tion. Emphasis  on  the  role  of  parties,  the 
development  of  political  leadership,  exist- 
ing political  institutions,  and  pressure 
group  activity.  Prerequisite.  Pol  Scl  208. 

Mr.  Booth,  Mr.  Gore, 
Mr.  Howards,  Mr.  Shan  ley. 


320  (1).  (II).     GOVERNMENT  OF 

BUREAUCRACIES  (D) 
Inquiry  into  the  meaning  and  possibility  of 
"democracy"  within  large-scale  organiza- 
tions. Mr.  Kramer,  Mr.  Mainzer. 

323(11).     PUBLIC  PERSONNEL 

ADMINISTRATION  (formerly  273) 
The  personnel  function  In  bureaucracy: 
patronage  and  merit:  career  service  and  pol- 
itical executive:  authority  and  informal 
organization;  employee  rights  and  collective 
action. 

Mr.  Kramer,  Mr.  Lederle,  Mr.  Mainzer. 

324  (II).     ADMINISTRATIVE  LAW  (D) 

(formerly  374) 
Governmental  activities  in  the  regulation  of 
industry,  agriculture,  and  labor.  Emphasis 
on  the  legal  framework  within  which  these 
activities  operate.  Mr.  Lederle. 

326  (I),  (II).     AMERICAN  PUBLIC  POLICY 

(formerly  301) 
Analysis  of  selected  areas  and  problems  in 
public  policy  making  In  the  American  polit- 
ical system.  Topics  regularly  offered:  envi- 
ronmental policy,  educational  policy, 
higher  education  policy,  social  policy,  eco- 
nomic policy,  science  policy, 

Mr.  Eagan,  Mr.  Lederle, 
Mr.  Mileur,  Mr.  Shanley. 

327  (1).     COMPARATIVE  PUBLIC  POLICY 

(D)  (formerly  275) 
Comparative  analysis  of  policy  formation. 
Emphasis  on  Ihe  process  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic policy  decision-making  in  selected 
industrial  societies:  the  interaction  of  insti- 
tutions, ideas,  and  power  in  decisions  con- 
cerning social  welfare,  economic  planning, 
and  related  policy  areas.  Mr.  Einhom. 

334  (II).     GOVERNMENT  AND  POLITICS 

OF  JAPAN  (D)  (formerly  284) 
Government  and  politics  of  modem  Japan: 
emphasis  on  post-1945  period.  Descriptive 


analysis  of  structure  and  function  of  gov- 
ernmental and  political  processes. 

Mr.  Maki. 

336  (I),  (II).      GOVERNMENT  AND 

POLITICS  OF  THE  SOVIET  UNION 
(D)  (formerly  236) 
Historical  and  ideological  influences  on 
Soviet  politics;  the  interconnection  of  social 
and  political  institutions  and  processes; 
membership,  organization,  and  operation  of 
the  Communist  Party;  the  state  structure 
and  lavi';  and  contemporary  Soviet  foreign 
policy.         Mr.  Fliess,  Mr.  Ryavec,  Mr.  Vali. 

337  (I),  (II).     GOVERNMENT  AND 

POLITICS  OF  CHINA  (D)  (formerly 
237) 
An  analysis  of  the  genesis  and  dynamics  of 
the  Chinese  Communist  movement,  the  ide- 
ology and  organization  of  the  party  and  the 
government,  and  major  domestic  and  for- 
eign policies  since  1949;  special  reference 
to  the  Maoist  attempts  to  reform  man  and 
society  as  well  as  to  achieve  modernization. 
Mr.  Houn. 

340  (II).     GOVERNMENT  AND  POLITICS 
OF  SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL  (D) 
(formerly  245) 
An  examination  of  the  unique  aspects  of  the 
process  of  political  development  (and/or 
decay)  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  with  empha- 
sis on  the  heritage  of  these  two  nations  as 
reflected  in  their  New  World  colonies  in  the 
Americas  and  on  the  present-day  pattern  of 
politics  in  the  Iberian  peninsula. 

Mr.  Wiarda. 

347  (I),  (II).     ARMED  FORCES  AND 

POLITICAL  POLICY  (D)  (formerly 
277) 
Comparative  study  of  civilian-military  rela- 
tions in  Western  and  non-Western  nations. 
Emphasis  on  both  regular  and  irregular 
armed  forces.  Mr.  Feit. 

350  (II).     SOVIET  FOREIGN  POLICY  (D) 

(formerly  360) 
Analysis  of  continuity  and  change  in  Soviet 
perceptions,  goals,  methods,  and  priorities 
in  foreign  policy.  Emphasis  on  the  period 
since  World  War  II.  Mr.  Ryavec. 

351  (11).     CHINESE  FOREIGN  POLICY  (D) 

(formerly  361) 
Examination  of  the  geographical,  historical, 
ideological,  economic,  military,  and  other 
factors  in  Peking's  foreign  policy  since 
1949.  Emphasis  on  mainland  China's  rela- 
tions with  various  countries  and  her  posi- 
:ions  on  major  international  issues. 

Mr.  Houn. 

156  (II).     INTERNATIONAL  LAW  (D) 
rhe  origin,  character,  and  function  of  inter- 
lational  law.  Prerequisite,  Pol  Sci  254  or 
iistory  211. 

Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Fliess,  Mr.  Vali. 

157  (II).     INTERNATIONAL 

ORGANIZATION  (D) 
nternational  organization  in  the  20th 
:entury.  Emphasis  on  the  United  Nations 


and  regional  organizations.  Prerequisite, 
Pol  Sci  254  or  History  211. 

Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Fliess,  Mr.  Vali. 

358  (I).     INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS- 
ASIA  (D) 

Introduction  to  general  problems  of  Asian 
international  relations  since  1859,  with 
detailed  examination  of  problems  since 
World  War  I.  Emphasis  on  China,  Japan, 
and  the  new  nations.      Mr.  Houn,  Mr.  Maki. 

359  (I).     WESTERN  EUROPEAN  FOREIGN 
POLICIES  (D) 

Analysis  of  the  emerging  institutional  pat- 
terns of  the  West  European  communities. 
Emphasis  on  the  major  political,  military, 
and  economic  regional  organizations  and 
their  relations  with  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
United  States.    Mr.  Braunthal,  Mr.  Einhorn. 

362  (I),  (II).      POLITICS,  LAW  AND 

JUDICIAL  BEHAVIOR  (D)  (formerly 
292) 
American  court  systems:  the  processing  of 
cases,  judicial  backgrounds  and  selection, 
judicial  decisional  behavior,  some  major 
court  policies  and  the  responses  to  them 
from  groups  and  institutions  within  the 
larger  political  system. 

Mr.  Alfange,  Mr.  Beth,  Mr.  Goldman. 

373  (I).     HUMAN  NATURE  AND 

POLITICS  (D) 
The  role  of  the  individual  in  the  political 
process  and  especially  with  the  problem  of 
political  perception,  the  way  in  which  sym- 
bols structure  reality,  and  the  use  of  sym- 
bols to  maintain  stability  or  effect  change  in 
the  political  system. 

Mr.  Connolly,  Mr.  Feit. 

375(1).     QUANTITATIVE  POLITICAL 

ANALYSIS 
Introduction  to  basic  applications  of  statis- 
tical techniques  and  reasoning  to  political 
data.  Two  class  hours,  one  two-hour  lab 
period.  Mr.  Coulter. 

378(11).     DEVELOPMENT  AND 

PRACTICE  OF  SOVIET  MARXISM 
(formerly  306) 
The  philosophic  and  religious  origins  of 
Soviet  Communism  in  Western  and  Eastern 
Europe.  Analysis  of  the  classics  from  Marx 
to  Khrushchev.  Mr.  Fliess. 

380  (I),  (II).     TUTORIAL  IN  AMERICAN 
POLITICS  AND  LAW 

Directed  readings  on  announced  topics  in 
American  national  government,  politics, 
and  public  law. 

381  (I),  (II).     TUTORIAL  IN  STATE-LOCAL 
POLITICS  AND  PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION 

Directed  readings  on  announced  topics  in 
state  and  local  government  and  politics  and 
public  administration. 

382  (I),  (II).      TUTORIAL  IN 
COMPARATIVE  POLITICS 

Directed  readings  on  announced  topics  in 
comparative  government  and  politics  and 
area  studies. 


383  (I),  (II).      TUTORIAL  IN 
INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

Directed  readings  on  announced  topics  in 
international  relations  and  foreign  affairs. 

384  (I),  (II).     TUTORIAL  IN  POLITICAL 
THEORY 

Directed  readings  on  announced  topics  in 
political  theory,  analysis,  and  methodology. 

385,  386.     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual  study  of  a  selected  problem  for 
qualified  students.  By  arrangement  with 
members  of  the  department.  Credit,  1-6. 

391,  392.     SEMINAR 

Special  problems  in  the  study  of  politics. 

393  (I).     SENIOR  HONORS  SEMINAR 
Seminar  for  senior  honors  students  on  the 
study  of  politics.  Prerequisite,  invitation 
from  the  Departmental  Honors  Committee 
and  concurrent  enrollment  in  Pol  Sci  399. 

399.     DEPARTMENTAL  HONORS 
Enrollment  by  invitation  of  Departmental 
Honors  Committee.  Credit,  1-6. 

Pre-Dental,  Pre-Medical, 
Pre-Veterinary  Program 
Chief  Adviser;  Assistant  Professor  Benja- 
min C.  Crooker,  Department. of  Physics. 

A  pre-professional  student  should  select  a 
major  department  in  the  field  of  most  inter- 
est to  him  or  her.  Requirements  for  profes- 
sional schools  can  be  completed  within 
the  four-year  curriculum  of  most  de- 
partments in  the  University.  At  the  end 
of  the  first  semester  of  his  or  her  soph- 
omore year,  the  interested  student  should 
apply  to  the  pre-medical  Advisory  Com- 
mittee for  admission  to  the  program  as 
either  an  affiliate  or  a  pre-professional 
major.  Minimum  preparation  for  pre- 
dental  and  pre-medical  students  is  one 
year  of  inorganic,  one  year  of  organic,  and 
one  semester  of  analytical  chemistry;  one 
semester  of  botany  and  one  year  of  zoology; 
one  year  of  college  mathematics  and  one 
year  of  physics.  Minimum  requirements  for 
pre-veterinary  students  are  similar  but  they 
should  include  in  their  curriculum  the  spe- 
cific courses  Zoology  221,  Zoology  240,  Ani- 
mal Science  121,  Animal  Science  330, 
Biochemistry  220,  and  Microbiology  250. 
Certain  additional  courses  in  biology, 
chemistry,  or  mathematics,  as  well  as  a  for- 
eign language  may  be  required  by  some 
dental,  medical,  and  veterinary  schools. 
Students  should  consult  their  advisers  as 
well  as  professional  school  catalogs  in 
regard  to  specific  requirements  of  particular 
schools.  Persons  interested  in  further  infor- 
mation should  contact  the  Pre-Med  Office 
in  Room  217,  Hasbrouck  Laboratory. 
Pre-Nursing 

(See  School  of  Health  Sciences] 
Psychology 

Head  of  Department:  Professor  Richard 
T.  Louttit.  Professors  D.  Appley,  Berger, 
Bogartz,  Donahoe.  Dzendolet,  Epstein, 
Feldman,  Golann,  Kates,  Levinger, 
Moore,  N.  Myers,  J.  Myers,  Raush,  South- 
worth,  Staub,  Steiner,  Strickland,  Watt; 
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Associate  Professors  Averill.  Ayres.  Bulu- 
gurd.  Cashdun.  Ouiiiibluy.  C  Cliflun 
(Associate  Department  Head).  R.  Clifton. 
Eagly.  Harmalz.  Jarmun.  Kamil.  Muss, 
Schumer,  Sulzer-Azaroff;  Assistant  Profes- 
sors Ajzen.  Anderson.  Bean,  Carlson.  Daoh- 
ler.  Danielson,  Oorris.  Eichelman.  File, 
Cadlin,  Jones,  Kaplan,  Ueberman,  Novak, 
OIley,  Pollatsek,  Reisman.  Royer,  Simon- 
son.  Todd,  Turner,  Wade,  Well.  Wisocki. 

The  courses  in  the  Psychology  Department 
are  planned  to  impart  an  understanding  of 
the  basic  principles,  methods  and  data  of 
psychology  as  a  science  and  the  application 
of  this  knowledge  to  current  issues.  The 
Department  recognizes  that  interest  in  psy- 
chology is  not  limited  to  those  who  intend 
to  pursue  careers  in  the  discipline.  Course 
offerings  are  therefore  designed  so  as  to 
permit  students  to  pursue  study  of  various 
aspects  of  the  subject  to  differing  levels  of 
depth.  The  wide  range  of  the  discipline  per- 
mits the  student  to  pursue  programs  of 
study  which  lead  to  either  the  B.A.  or  the 
B.S.  degree,  depending  on  the  pattern  of 
courses  the  student  elects  in  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  College. 

Psychology  101  is  the  prerequisite  en- 
trance course  for  all  students.  Students  in- 
terested in  majoring  in  psychology  should 
elect  Psychology  141  following  completion 
of  Psychology  101  and  may  then  pursue  a 
general  psychology  major  or  one  designed 
for  those  preparing  for  graduate  study  in 
the  field.  The  general  psychology  major 
provides  opportunities  for  those  seeking  a 
general  education  or  for  those  entering  car- 
eer fields  for  which  psychological  informa- 
tion is  relevant. 

The  generol  psychology  major  must  elect, 
in  addition  to  Psychology  101  and  141,  the 
following:  A  minimum  of  24  (and  no  more 
than  40)  credits  of  advanced  level  courses 
(numbered  above  200)  in  the  Department. 
Included  in  the  electives  must  be  at  least 
two  courses  from  each  of  the  following  two 
groupings:  A]  210.  220.  230.  and  250;  and  B) 
260,  270,  and  280.  This  program  allows  the 
student  considerable  flexibility  to  elect  a 
variety  of  courses  both  within  and  outside 
the  Department  suited  to  his  or  her  inter- 
ests and  needs. 

There  are  some  college  differences  in  the 
requirements  for  the  B.A.  and  B.S.  degree. 
This  will  rarely  affect  the  student's  choice 
of  major  courses,  but  it  is  still  recom- 
mended that  he  or  she  sees  an  adviser  to 
make  sure  that  the  overall  program  will 
meet  the  college  requirements  for  either  the 
B.A.  or  B.S.  degree. 

The  career  psychology  major.  In  addition 
to  the  basic  program  of  the  general  psychol- 
og>'  major,  it  is  recommended  that  the  car- 
eer major  elect  Psychology  145  and  at  least 
one  laboratory  course  from  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing two  groupings:  A)  211.  221.  222. 
231,  and  251;  and  B)  261.  271.  272,  281.  and 
282.  These  laboratory  electives  must  be 
taken  in  proper  sequence  with  their  asso- 
ciated non-laborator>'  prerequisites  or  co- 
requisites.  Career  majors  are  encouraged  to 
elect  seminars  391,  392  during  their  junior 
or  senior  years. 


Students  in  the  program  (either  B.A.  or 
B  S.|  who  are  eligible  are  encouraged  to 
participate  in  the  Honors  Program  in  their 
junior  and  senior  years. 

General  vs.  career  major.  Both  majors 
permit  a  considerable  degree  of  flexibility 
to  students  in  electing  courses  to  meet  their 
individual  needs.  Graduates  from  cither 
program  (and  with  either  B.A.  or  B.S. 
degree)  may  pursue  advanced  study  in  psy- 
chology or  related  fields.  The  "career" 
major  is  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  those 
courses  which  are  preferred  or  required  by 
most  graduate  psychology  departments  at 
the  present  time  for  applicants. 

101.     ELEMENTARY  PSYCHOLOGY  (D) 
An  introduction  to  the  basic  approaches 
and  concepts  of  modern  psychology.  Exam- 
ples from  the  areas  of  perception,  condi- 
tioning, cognitive  processes,  social 
behavior,  tests  and  measurements,  and  per- 
sonality. 

141.     PSYCHOLOGICAL  METHODS  (D) 
Introduction  to  the  ways  questions  about 
behavior  are  formulated  and  then  tested 
through  experiments.  Lectures  and  labora- 
tory experiences  involving  concepts  from 
many  areas  of  psychology  used  to  expose 
psychology  majors  to  the  procedures  uti- 
lized in  designing,  conducting  and  report- 
ing experiments.  Prerequisite.  Psych  101. 

2  class  hours,  1  3-hour  laboratory  period. 

145.     STATISTICS  IN  PSYCHOLOGY 
Introduction  to  statistical  principles  and 
techniques  as  applied  to  psychological  data. 

3  class  hours.  1  1-hour  laboratory. 

201.  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  ADJUSTMENT 

(D) 
Problems  of  personality  development  and 
adjustment  emphasized.  Psychological 
nature  of  man,  conflict,  and  thinking  and 
adjustment.  Prerequisite,  Psych  101. 

210.     SENSATION  AND  PERCEPTION  (D) 
Methods,  data  and  theories  of  the  function- 
ing of  various  sensory  systems.  Topics 
include  a  sur\'ey  of  basic  sensory  processes 
in  the  cutaneous  senses,  audition,  vision, 
gustation,  and  olfaction:  and  higher  percep- 
tual processes  in  selected  senses.  Prerequi- 
site, Psvch  101. 


211.     LABORATORY  IN  SENSATION 

AND  PERCEPTION 
Selected  laboratory  exercises  in  audition 
and  vision  and  a  semester  project  chosen  by 
the  student,  with  the  aid  of  the  instructor, 
in  some  area  of  sensation  or  perception. 
Prerequisites,  Psych  141.  145  and  210.  2 
2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  2. 

220.     LEARNING  AND  THINKING  (D) 
A  general  sun.'ey  of  animal  and  human 
learning  and  performance.  Topics  include: 
factors  affecting  acquisition,  generalization, 
discrimination,  extinction,  and  transfer  in 
animals  and  humans:  memory;  and  higher 
cognitive  processes  in  humans.  Prerequi- 
site, Psvch  101, 


221.  LABORAIURY  IN  HUMAN 
LEARNING 

Inlroducliuii  lu  methods  used  in  investigat- 
ing rote  verbal  learning,  concept  formation, 
short-term  retention,  verbal  conditioning, 
artificial  language  learning,  motor-skills, 
and  other  phenon\cnu  in  human  learning 
and  retention.  Prerequisites,  Psych  141,  145 
ond  220.  2  2-hour  luborotory  periods. 

Credit,  2. 

222.  LAHORATUKY  IN  ANIMAL 
LEARNING 

Introduction  to  methods  used  in  investigat- 
ing classical  conditioning  and  operant 
behavior  primarily  using  laboratory  ani- 
mals as  subjects.  Topics  studied  in  the 
laboratory  include:  acquisition,  generaliza- 
tion, discrimination,  extinction,  and  trans- 
fer phenomena.  Prerequisites,  Psych  141 
and  220.  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods. 

Credit,  2. 

230(1),  (II).     MOTIVATION  (D) 
Introduction  to  theories  and  research  on  the 
nature  and  determinants  of  motivation. 
Topics  include  instinct,  behavior  energiza- 
tion concepts,  biological  and  acquired  bases 
of  emotions  and  motives,  frustration,  con- 
flict and  stress.  Prerequisite.  Psych  101. 

231.     LABORATORY  IN  MOTIVATION 
Methods  of  investigating  motivation, 
including  both  laboratory  and  field  studies 
using  human  and  animal  subjects.  Includes 
selected  projects  conducted  individually 
and  in  small  groups  by  members  of  the 
class.  Prerequisites.  Psych  141.  230.  2 
2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit.  2. 

242.     ADVANCED  EXPERIMENTAL 

PSYCHOLOGY 
Instrumentation,  methods  and  techniques 
of  experimental  psychology.  Prerequisite, 
Psych  141.  May  be  repeated  for  maximum 
of  6  credits. 


245.     STATISTICAL  INFERENCE  IN 

PSYCHOLOGY 
Application  of  statistical  procedures  to  anal- 
ysis of  psychological  data  and  to  problems 
of  measurement  in  psychology  and  related 
fields.  Prerequisites.  Psych  101,  Psych  145, 
or  Stat  121  and  permission  of  instructor.  2 
class  hours.  1  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

250.     PHYSIOLOGICAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

(D) 
Neural  bases  of  behavior,  current  issues  in 
physiological  psychology;  psychobiological 
investigations  of  learning,  sensory  proc- 
esses, motivation,  and  instinctive  behav- 
ior. Prerequisites.  Psych  101  and  Zool  101 
or  permission  of  instructor. 

251  (I),     LABORATORY  IN 

PHYSIOLOGICAL  PSYCHOLOGY 
Development  of  skills  in  laboratory  tech- 
niques used  in  physiological  psychology, 
including  animal  neurosurgery,  electro- 
physiological stimulation  and  recording, 
and  assessment  of  drug-behavior  interac- 
tions. Prerequisites.  Psych  141  and  250.  2 
2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  2. 


252.     DRUGS  AND  BEHAVIOR 
The  psychobiological  foundations  of  drug- 
befiavior  interactions.  The  neural  and  neu- 
rochemical basis  of  behavior,  basic  pharma- 
cology, drugs  that  affect  mood  and  their 
mode  of  action,  the  psychological  and  phys- 
ical bases  of  drug  dependence  and  addic- 
tion, experimental  approaches  to  psycho- 
pharmacology.  Prerequisites,  Psych  101  and 
Zool  101. 

260.  CHILD  BEHAVIOR  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  (D) 

Psychological  development  of  the  child, 
including  theories,  methods,  and  data  of 
child  behavior  studies.  Prerequisite,  Psych 
101. 

261.  LABORATORY  IN  CHILD 
BEHAVIOR  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

Selected  experiments  investigating  percep- 
tual, conceptual,  learning,  and  social  proc- 
esses in  children.  Prerequisites,  Psych  141. 
145,  and  260.  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods. 

Credit,  2. 

262.  CHILD  PSYCHOLOGY  (D) 
Psychological  development  of  the  child, 
including  language,  emotions,  intelligence, 
social  behavior,  motivation,  and  personal- 
ity. Not  open  to  psychology  majors.  Pre- 
requisite. Psych  101. 

263.  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  ADOLESCENCE 
(D) 

The  development  and  emotional,  social  and 
intellectual  adjustment  of  the  individual 
during  adolescence.  Prerequisite,  Psych 
101. 

265.  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY 
OF  EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN  (D) 
Emphasis  on  the  etiology,  diagnosis,  char- 
acteristics, education,  and  prognosis  of 
deviations  in  mental,  physical,  and  socio- 
emotional  development.  Prerequisites, 
Psych  101,  262,  or  permission  of  instructor. 

270.  PERSONALITY  (D) 
Introduction  to  the  scientific  study  of  per- 
sonality. Personality  development,  struc- 
ture and  dynamics  from  major  theoretical 
orientations.  Prerequisite,  Psych  101. 

271.  EXPERIMENTAL  STUDY  OF 
PERSONALITY 

Selected  research  projects  in  personality 
carried  out  by  class  members.  Each  student 
conducts  one  major  project  of  his  or  her 
own  in  addition  to  the  group  projects.  Pre- 
requisites, Psych  141,  145  and  270,  which 
may  be  taken  concurrently.  2  2-hour 
laboratory  periods.  Credit,  2. 

280.  SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY  (D) 
Introduction  to  the  principles  and  study  of 
social  behavior.  The  psychological  factors 
involved  in  attitude  formation  and  change, 
communication  and  persuasion,  and  small 
group  processes.  Prerequisite,  Psych  101. 

281.  LABORATORY  IN  ATTITUDES  AND 
OPINIONS 

Methods  and  research  concerning  attitude 
formation  and  change,  attitude  and  opinion 


measurement,  communication  and  persua- 
sion. Prerequisites,  Psych  141,  145  and  280 
or  permission  of  instructor.  2  2-hour  labora- 
tory periods.  Credit,  2. 

282.     LABORATORY  IN  GROUP 

BEHAVIOR 
Methods  and  research  concerning  the 
behavior  of  individuals  in  groups.  Interper- 
sonal attraction,  social  interaction  and 
influence,  power  and  conflict,  communica- 
tion, group  structure,  leadership,  and  pro- 
ductivity. Prerequisites.  Psych  141,  145  and 
280,  or  permission  of  instructor.  2  2-hour 
laboratory  periods.  Credit,  2. 

288.  INDUSTRIAL  PSYCHOLOGY  (D) 
Psychological  principles  underlying  person- 
nel selection  and  training,  communication 
and  decision-making  in  industry.  Prerequi- 
site, Psych  101. 

289.  ORGANIZATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY 
(D) 

Introductory  conceptions  of  schools,  hospi- 
tals, prisons,  industries,  and  other  organiza- 
tions as  complex  social  systems;  individual 
adaptation  in  organizational  settings; 
organizational  development  and  personal 
change.  Prerequisite  Psych  101. 

301.     EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY  (D) 
Psychological  facts  and  principles  of  devel- 
opment, learning,  and  measurement  as 
applied  to  educational  situations.  Prereq- 
uisite, Psych  101.  2  class  hours,  1  2-hour 
laboratory  period. 

305.  HISTORICAL  AND 
CONTEMPORARY  SYSTEMS  (D) 

General  structure  of  psychological  theory; 
analysis  and  comparison  of  historical  sys- 
tems in  the  tradition  of  British  empiricism- 
associationism  and  Continental  rational- 
ism, and  of  derivative  near-contemporary 
and  contemporary  mentalistic,  functionalis- 
tic,  and  behavioristic  systems.  Prerequisite, 
Psych  101. 

306.  COMPARATIVE  PSYCHOLOGY 
Emphasis  on  experimental  investigations  in 
a  wide  range  of  species.  Topics  include  sen- 
sory and  physiological  systems,  learning 
and  early  experience.  Prerequisite,  comple- 
tion of  four  courses  in  each  of  the  "D"  and 
"E"  categories,  including  Psych  101  and 
Zool  101. 

311.     PSYCHOLOGICAL  TESTS 
Survey  of  tests  of  intelligence,  aptitude, 
interest,  personality,  and  adjustment.  Test 
rationale,  construction,  characteristics,  uses 
and  evaluation  emphasized.  Prerequisite, 
Psych  101.  2  class  hours,  1  2-hour  labora- 
tory period. 

325.     ABNORMAL  PSYCHOLOGY  (D) 
Etiology,  symptoms  and  therapy  of  behavior 
abnormalities  including  neuroses,  psy- 
choses, epilepsies,  speech  disorders,  and 
mental  deficiency.  Prerequisite,  Psych  101. 

331.     CLINICAL  PSYCHOLOGY 
Introduction  to  theoretical  approaches  and 
methods  used  in  understanding  and  treat- 


ing psychologically  disturbed  individuals. 
Prerequisite,  Psych  325  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

345.      INTRODUCTION  TO 

QUANTITATIVE  THEORIES  OF 

BEHAVIOR  (D) 
Introduction  to  quantification  of  theories  of 
learning,  retention,  choice,  perception  and 
the  interaction  of  individuals  in  group  situ- 
ations. Prerequisites,  Psych  145,  305  or  per- 
mission of  instructor. 

365.     THEORIES  AND  PRACTICE  IN 

COUNSELING 
Theories,  techniques  and  tests  necessary  in 
counseling  and  guidance.  Practice  in  organ- 
ization and  evaluating  relevant  data  in  the 
analysis  of  illustrative  cases.  Prerequisite, 
Psych  270,  or  311,  or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 2  class  hours,  1  2-hour  laboratory 
period. 

385.386,      SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
For  qualified  students.  Independent  work 
on  special  problems  or  in  certain  fields  of 
psychological  interest.  By  arrangement  with 
members  of  the  department.  Credit,  1-6. 

387.     READINGS  IN  PSYCHOLOGY 
Survey  of  relevant  research  literature  under 
guidance  of  a  staff  member  who  will  direct 
the  student's  research  problem.  Open  only 
to  qualified  juniors.  By  arrangement  with 
members  of  the  department.  Credit,  3-3. 

391,392.      SEMINAR  IN  PSYCHOLOGY 
For  qualified  juniors  and  seniors.  A  survey 
and  critical  evaluation  of  the  literature  per- 
taining to  selected  topics  in  psychology. 
Many  different  topics  are  offered  each 
semester.  By  permission  of  the  instructors. 
Credit,  1-3. 

395  (I).     HONORS  SEMINAR 
For  qualified  junior  psychology  majors. 
Will  survey  the  research  areas  of  psychol- 
ogy represented  in  the  department. 
Intended  for  juniors  who  will  work  on  an 
honors  thesis  during  their  senior  year. 

Credit,  3. 

399.     SENIOR  HONORS  THESIS 
For  seniors  selected  to  do  individualized 
research  with  faculty.  Students  are  nomi- 
nated to  honors  program  during  spring 
semester  of  their  junior  year.  Students 
selected  must  take  this  course  for  two  con- 
secutive semesters.  No  credit  given  until 
completion  of  second  semester  of  work. 

Credit,  6. 

Rhetoric 

(See  page  168) 

Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures 

Head  of  Department:  Professor  Maurice  I. 
Levin.  Professors  Ivask,  Tikos;  Associate 
Professor  R.  Rothstein;  Assistant  Professors 
Lake,  Ostrorog,  Stawiecki;  Lecturer  H. 
Rothstein. 

The  Russian  major  aims  at  proficiency  in 
reading,  writing,  speaking  and  understand- 
ing the  language,  as  well  as  a  knowledge  of 
Russian  literature.  Russian  majors  are 
encouraged  to  acquire  a  background  in  the 


history,  government,  economy  and  sociol- 
ogy of  Russia,  in  order  to  understand  the 
culture  and  literature  of  the  Russian  people. 
Successful  completion  of  the  program 
should  prepare  the  student  for  graduate 
study  or  enable  him  or  her  to  become  a 
teacher  or  translator  of  Russian. 

Prerequisite  for  a  major  in  Russian  is  the 
successful  completion  of  Russian  110.  120. 
130.  140  or  the  equivalent. 

Dt^partmental  requirements  for  a  major  are: 

I    the  third-year  language  sequence: 
261.  262  —  Advanced  Grammar 
271.  272 —  Russian  Conversation 

Z-  the  fourth-year  language  sequence: 
281.  282  —  Russian  Sivlistics 
291.  292  —  bitroduction  to  Russian 
Literature 

J.  Two  additional  courses  within  the 
department  to  be  selected  in  consulta- 
tion with  an  adviser. 

4.   History  214.  215  —  The  History  of 
Russia 

It  is  strongly  recommended  that  students 
make  every  effort  to  initiate  or  continue  the 
study  of  another  foreign  language,  prefera- 
bly French  or  German.  This  is  particularly 
urgent  for  anyone  planning  graduate  study, 
but  is  important  for  others  as  well.  Since 
students  have  a  limited  number  of  eleclives. 
it  is  essential  for  majors  and  prospective 
majors  to  consult  early  and  often  with  their 
academic  advisers  in  selecting  their 
courses. 

RUSSIAN 

1 10  (I).  120  (II).     ELEMENTARY  RUSSIAN 
Grammar,  exercises  in  composition  and 
conversation,  selected  readings.  No  pre- 
vious language  training  required.  3  class 
hours.  1  laboratory  hour. 

1 19.  129.  139.     RUSSIAN  READING 

COURSE 
Intensive  study  of  Russian  grammar. 
Emphasis  on  developing  reading  ability 
only.  No  previous  language  training 
required. 

130  (I).  140  (II).     INTERMEDIATE 

RUSSIAN  (140:C) 
Review  of  fundamentals  of  grammar  fol- 
lowed by  more  advanced  study  of  grammat- 
ical structure  and  idiom.  (Composition, 
conversation  and  readings  in  Russian  fic- 
tion. Prerequisite.  Russ  120  or  equivalent. 

149  (II).  RUSSIAN  EXPOSITORY  PROSE 
Readings  in  non-literar>'  Russian  texts  from 
a  wide  variety  of  scientific  and  technical 
fields.  Emphasis  on  developing  reading 
skill  in  the  student's  field  of  specialization. 
Prerequisite,  three  semesters  of  Russian  or 
equivalent. 

201  (I).     RUSSIAN  CULTURE 
Russian  geographical,  historical,  literary, 
religious,  philosophic  and  artistic  life  as  a 
means  to  assess  Russian  cultural  progress. 
Conducted  in  English. 

253  (I).     DOSTOEVSKY  (C) 

Historical  and  literary  background.  Close 


text  analysis.  Student  reports.  Readings  of 
selected  works  in  the  original  required  of 
Russian  majors.  Prerequisite,  junior  stand- 
ing. 

254  (II)      TOLSTOY  (C) 
Historical  and  literary  background.  Close 
text  analysis.  Student  reports.  Readings  of 
selected  works  in  the  original  required  of 
Russian  majors.  Prerequisite,  junior  stand- 
ing. 

255(1)     MASTERPIECES  OF  RUSSIAN 

LITERATURE  IN  TRANSLATION  (C) 
Selection  from  classics  of  Russian  romanti- 
cism and  realism  culminating  in  the  novels 
of  Dosloevsky  and  Tolstoy.  Prerequisite, 
junior  standing. 

256(11).     RUSSIAN  DRAMA  (C) 
Russian  drama  in  the  originals  from  the 
beginnings  to  the  establishment  of  a 
national  repertoire  and  theatre.  Plays  from 
Fonvi/.in  to  Gorky.  Prerequisite.  Russ  262  or 
equivalent. 

257  (II).     SOVIET  LITERATURE  (C) 
Beginnings  and  development  of  Soviet 
prose,  drama  and  criticism  from  Gorky  to 
the  present.  Conducted  In  English.  Majors 
required  to  do  research  in  Russian.  Pre- 
requisite, junior  standing. 

258  (II).     RUSSIAN  POETRY 

Russian  poetry  in  the  originals.  Nineteenth 
century  to  the  present.  Prerequisite.  Russ 
262  or  equivalent. 

259(1).     THE  SLAVIC  PEOPLES.  THEIR 

LANGUAGES  AND  CIVILIZATIONS 
(C) 
A  sur\'ey  of  the  historical,  social,  intellec- 
tual and  cultural  evolution  of  the  Slavic 
peoples  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  pres- 
ent. Emphasis  on  the  non-Russian  Slavs. 
Conducted  in  English. 

261  (I).  262  (II).     ADVANCED  RUSSIAN 
Advanced  grammar,  building  vocabulary 
and  improving  reading  ability  through 
selection  from  the  Classical  and  Soviet  Peri- 
ods. Composition  and  classroom  discus- 
sions in  Russian  on  reading  materials. 
Prerequisite.  Russ  140  or  equivalent. 
Departmental  requirement  for  Russian 
majors. 

264  (II).     SCIENTIFIC  RUSSIAN 
Intensive  experience  in  translating  scien- 
tific, technical,  academic  and  journalistic 
articles.  Prerequisite.  Russ  140  or  equiva- 
lent. 

266  (II).     RUSSIAN  PHONETICS 
Detailed  analysis  of  the  Russian  sound  sys- 
tem. Articulation  and  intonation  treated 
largely  in  comparison  with  the  sound  sys- 
tem of  English.  Recommended  for  those 
preparing  to  teach  Russian.  Prerequisite. 
Russ  262  or  equivalent. 

271  (I).  272  (II).     RUSSIAN 

CONVERSATION 
Devoted  to  acquiring  a  conversational 
vocabulary  and  to  developing  fluency  in 


speaking  Russian.  Prerequisite.  Russ  140  or 
(H)uivalonl.  Departmental  requirement  for 
Russian  majors. 

281  (I).  282  (II).     RUSSIAN  STYLISTICS 
The  style  of  Russian  literary  works.  Practi- 
cal application  of  grammalical  principles 
and  intensive  study  of  idiomatic  expres- 
sions. Prerequisite.  Russ  262  or  equivalent. 
Departmental  requirement  for  Russian 
majors. 

291  (I).  292  (II).     INTRODUCTION  TO 

RUSSIAN  LITERATURE 
Survey  course  conducted  In  Russian.  Read- 
ings in  Russian,  written  reports.  Prerequi- 
site. Russ  262  or  equivalent.  Departmental 
requirement  for  Russian  majors. 

310  (II).     THE  TEACHING  OF  RUSSIAN 
Analysis  of  the  major  linguistic  problems 
facing  the  teacher  of  Russian  and  the  meth- 
ods used  In  solving  them.  Prerequisite,  Russ 
365  or  permission  of  Instructor. 

319  (1).     PUSHKIN 

The  most  important  works  of  Pushkin, 
prose  and  poetry:  Eugene  Onegin,  Boris 
Godunov,  The  Captain's  Daughter,  The 
Bronze  Horseman.  Poltava,  and  others. 
Facility  in  speaking  and  writing  Russian 
required.  Conducted  on  a  seminar  basis; 
each  student  actively  participating. 

320  (II).     GOGOL 

The  most  important  works  of  Gogol:  The 
/nspeclor-General.  Dead  Souls,  The  Over- 
coal  and  selected  passages  from  his  Corre- 
spondence with  Friends,  and  other  works. 
Facility  In  speaking  and  writing  Russian 
required.  Conducted  on  a  seminar  basis; 
each  student  actively  participating. 

331(1).     19TH  CENTURY  RUSSIAN 

CRITICISM 
Criticism  of  the  19th  century:  Belinsky. 
Chernyshevsky.  Dobrolyubov,  Pisarev  and 
others.  Facility  In  speaking  and  writting 
Russian  required.  Conducted  on  a  seminar 
basis:  each  student  actively  participating. 

363  (II).     HISTORY  OF  THE  RUSSIAN 

LANGUAGE 
Historical  phonology  and  morphology  of 
Russian;  emphasis  on  the  development  of 
the  Russian  literary  language.  Prerequisite, 
proficiency  in  Russian. 

365  (I).     STRUCTURE  OF  RUSSIAN 
Descriptive  analysis  of  the  morphology  of 
contemporary  standard  Russian  with  addi- 
tional emphasis  on  selected  problems  of 
derivation.  Prerequisite,  proficiency  in  Rus- 
sian. 

366  (II).     CONTRASTIVE  STRUCTURES 

OF  RUSSIAN  AND  ENGLISH 
Contrastlve  analysis  of  Russian  and  Eng- 
lish. Emphasis  on  those  elements  of  Rus- 
sian structure  that  differ  significantly  from 
English.  Prerequisite,  Russ  365. 

385.  386.     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual  study  of  a  selected  problem  for 
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qualified  students.  By  arrangement  with 
members  of  the  department.  Credit,  1-3. 

398.  DEPARTMENTAL  HONORS 

Credit,  1-9. 

399.  DEPARTMENTAL  HONORS 

Credit,  1-6. 

POLISH 

110  (I),  120  (II).     ELEMENTARY  POLISH 
Oral  and  written  exercises,  pronunciation 
and  grammar,  reading  of  selected  works.  No 
previous  language  training  required.  3  class 
hours,  1  laboratory  hour. 

130  (I).  140  (II).     INTERMEDIATE  POLISH 

(140:C) 
Review  of  grammar,  composition  and 
selected  readings.  Prerequisite,  Polish  120 
or  equivalent  and  permission  of  instructor. 


Sociology 

Chairman  o/ Department:  Professor  N.  ). 
Demerath  III.  Professors  Driver,  Gordon, 
Killian.  Korson,  Leik,  Page,  Park,  A.  Rossi. 
P.  Rossi,  Wilkinson,  Yaukey;  Associate  Pro- 
fessors Chilton,  Golden,  Hewitt,  Hollander, 
Hurn,  Lewis,  Manfredi,  Mehta,  Piedmont, 
Piatt,  Simpson,  Sutton,  Tausky;  Assistant 
Professors  Chevan,  Faulkner,  Harris, 
O'Rourke,  Roof,  Stokes,  Tessler,  J.  Wright; 
Instructors  Key,  Westkott;  Lecturer  S. 
Wright. 

The  Sociology  Department,  as  of  the  Fall 
Semester  1974,  is  instituting  a  new  program 
for  its  majors.  The  following  prerequisites, 
required  courses,  and  electives  constitute 
that  program: 

I.     The  sociology  major  requires  a  mini- 
mum of  27  credits  or  nine  courses  dis- 
tributed as  indicated  below.  No  major 
is  permitted  to  take  more  than  a  total 
of  36  credits  or  12  total  courses  in 
sociology. 
II.    Each  major  is  required  to  take  both 
Sociology  201  (Sociological  Analysis  I: 
Theories  and  Perspectives)  and  Sociol- 
ogy 202  (Sociological  Analysis  II:  Data 
Collection  and  Analysis).  These 
courses  should  be  taken  during  the 
sophomore  year  as  further  preparation 
for  the  upper  division  courses  to  fol- 
low. At  least  one  sociology  course, 
preferably  at  the  100-level  is  a 
prerequisite  for  201  and  202. 

III.  In  addition  to  201-202,  each  major  is 
required  to  take  at  least  one  upper  di- 
vision course  (at  the  210-level  or  above) 
in  three  of  the  following  five  core 
areas,  and  no  more  than  three  courses 
can  be  taken  for  credit  toward  the 
major  in  any  one  core  area.  The  core 
areas  include:  A.  Social  Organization 
and  Institutions;  B.  Social  Issues  and 
Policies;  C.  Demography  and  Urban 
Sociology;  D.  Social  Psychology;  E. 
Theory  and  Methods. 

IV.  It  is  recommended  that  majors  with 
special  interest  in  a  core  area  take  a 
300-level  practicum  in  that  area  during 
their  senior  year.  Sociology  majors. 


especially  those  who  are  considering 
graduate  studies,  are  strongly  advised 
to  take  a  statistics  course.  Sociology 

282  (History  of  Sociological  Theory)  or 

283  (Contemporary  Theory),  Sociology 
295  (Quantitative  Methods  in  Social 
Research)  or  296  (Qualitative  Methods 
in  Social  Research). 

Since  majors  have  a  number  of  electives 
at  the  210-level  or  above,  it  is  essential  that 
both  majors  and  prospective  majors  consult 
early  and  often  with  their  academic  advis- 
ers in  selecting  their  courses.  This  is  partic- 
ularly important  for  anyone  planning 
graduate  study,  but  is  important  for  others 
as  well.  Questions  regarding  the  program 
may  be  directed  to  Professor  Faulkner  in 
Thompson  604  or  William  Bathurst  in 
Thompson  428. 

Sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  sociology 
majors  in  the  Fall  of  1974  are  not  subject  to 
the  above  changes  in  the  program;  for 
incoming  freshmen,  this  new  set  of  require- 
ments takes  effect  in  the  Fall. 


101.     INTRODUCTION  TO  SOCIOLOGY 

(D) 
The  fundamental  terminology  of  sociology. 
Intensive  discussion  of  selected  topics  from 
a  sociological  point  of  view. 

222.     SOCIOLOGY  OF  EDUCATION  (D) 
Social  and  economic  interrelationships  of 
education,  stressing  social  class  and  social 
change.  Attention  to  developing  countries 
and  minority  people. 

224.     HIGHER  EDUCATION  IN  AMERICA 

(D) 
The  organizational  context  within  which 
college  and  post-graduate  education  takes 
place.  Historical  and  international  compari- 
son, with  review  of  the  relevant  discussions 
of  individual  development;  higher  educa- 
tion in  its  broader  relationship  to  other 
human  activities. 

231.     SOCIOLOGY  OF  AGING  (D) 
Aging  as  a  social  phenomenon  in  the 
United  States  and  Massachusetts  with 
emphasis  on  the  elderly  population.  Topics 
include  biological,  psychological  and  social 
factors  in  the  aging  process,  the  demo- 
graphic and  ecological  conditions  of  aging, 
the  problem  of  retirement,  and  public  pol- 
icy and  politics  as  they  relate  to  old  age. 

233.     POLITICAL  SOCIOLOGY  (D) 
The  relationships  between  the  political  and 
non-political  institutions  and  values  of 
society.  The  formal  and  informal  aspects  of 
the  exercise  of  power,  its  social  and  cultural 
setting.  Social  movements:  their  appeal, 
ideology  and  social  base.  Extremism,  plural- 
ism and  totalitarianism.  Participation  and 
pseudo-participation.  The  cults  of  personal- 
ity, charisma  and  propaganda.  The  culmi- 
nation of  social  conflict:  coercion,  its 
processes  and  techniques. 

247.     ELEMENT  ARY  ST  ATI  STIC  S 
An  introduction  to  principles  and  tech- 


niques with  reference  to  application  in 
sociology. 

251.  URBAN  SOCIOLOGY  (D) 

A  comparative  analysis  of  cities  and  of 
urbanization  with  reference  to  demographic 
characteristics  of  urban  populations,  urban 
ecology,  and  urban  social  structure. 

252 .  URBANIZATION  AND  THE  CITY 

(D) 
A  comparative  analysis  of  world  urbaniza- 
tion, its  trends,  causes  and  consequences. 
Regional  variations  in  the  nature  of  urbani- 
zation and  trends  in  major  countries  ana- 
lyzed and  related  to  major  aspects  of  the 
spatial  and  social  structure  of  cities.  Pre- 
requisite, Sociol  101. 

253.  SOCIOLOGY  OF  LAW  (D) 

The  institution  of  law  in  society,  with  refer- 
ence to  variations  among  societies  in  sys- 
tems of  law,  the  development  of  English 
and  American  law,  the  structure  of  the  legal 
profession,  and  the  relationships  between 
the  legal  system  and  other  aspects  of 
society. 

254.  INDUSTRIAL  SOCIOLOGY  (D) 
The  role,  status  and  function  of  the  worker 
in  the  industrial  community.  A  considera- 
tion of  changing  technology  and  the  adjust- 
ment made  in  the  industrial  community. 

255.  SOCIOLOGY  OF  RELIGION  (D) 
The  relationship  of  religious  beliefs  and 
institutions  to  cultures  and  societies. 

256.  RACE  RELATIONS  (D) 

The  social,  economic  and  political  aspects 
of  racial  and  ethnic  problems  in  the  United 
States;  briefer  consideration  of  similar 
problems  in  Africa  and  Asia. 

257.  THE  FAMILY  (D) 

The  development  of  the  customs  of  court- 
ship and  marriage  and  the  contemporary 
family.  The  basic  causes  of  changes  and 
trends  of  the  family. 

258.  SOCIAL  INTERACTION  (D) 
Social  interaction  in  the  context  of  groups, 
especially  small  groups.  The  dynamics  of 
interaction  process  as  the  basis  for  group 
development.  Attention  to  the  emergence  of 
normative  and  affective  subsystems  and  to 
role  differentiation. 

259.  SOCIAL  STRATIFICATION  (D) 
The  factors  associated  with  institutional- 
ized inequality  in  social  life.  A  considera- 
tion of  class,  status,  and  power  in  American 
society. 

260.  SOCIETY  AND  THE  INDIVIDUAL 
(D) 

A  course  in  sociological  social  psychology 
examining  individual  and  group  behavior 
in  the  context  of  structured  social  arrange- 
ments. Topics  include  socialization,  moti- 
vation, the  social  control  of  behavior, 
attitudes  and  behavior,  the  self-concept, 
and  some  aspects  of  collective  behavior. 
Materials  are  drawn  from  a  variety  of  per- 
spectives, ranging  from  behavioral  social 
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psychology  and  field  theory  lo  symbolic 
interaction  and  ethnomethodology.  Pre- 
requisite. Sociol  101. 

261,  POPULATION  PROBLEMS  (D) 

An  analytical  study  of  population  composi- 
tion: the  causes  and  consequences  of 
changes  in  the  basic  demographic  variables: 
fertility,  mortality,  and  migration. 

262.  THE  DEMOGRAPHY  OF  MINORITY 
GROUPS  (D) 

Demographic  and  ecological  factors  affect- 
ing relationships  between  ethnic,  racial, 
and  religious  groups.  The  demography  of 
minorities  from  a  comparative  perspective, 
drawing  upon  materials  from  various 
nations.  Prerequisite.  Sociol  256. 

265.  POPULATION  OF  JAPAN 

A  demographic  survey  of  the  history  and 
development  of  modern  japan.  Emphasis  on 
(1)  the  similarities  and  contrasts  between 
japan's  demographic  transition  and  that  of 
the  West,  and  (2)  the  relevance  of  Japanese 
experience  for  contemporary  underdevel- 
oped nations.  Prerequisite.  Sociol  261  or 
equivalent. 

266.  COMMUNITY  AND  HUMAN 
ECOLOGY  (D) 

The  origin,  development,  location,  junc- 
tions, and  systems  of  communities.  Ecologi- 
cal process  of  change,  invasion  and 
succession,  centralization,  decentralization, 
concentration,  suburbanization,  and  pal- 
terns  of  residence  and  segregation  of 
racial,  ethnic,  and  religious  groups  are  com- 
paratively analyzed. 

270.     SOCIAL  STRUCTURE  OF  INDIA  (D) 
The  origins,  distributions,  and  cultural 
traits  of  the  major  groups  in  India.  Atten- 
tion to  marriage,  family,  caste  patterns,  and 
positions  in  the  economic  and  political  sys- 
tem. 

272.     SOCIAL  CHANGE  (D) 
Changes  arising  from  culture  contact,  social 
reform,  and  technical  inventions.  Planned 
and  unplanned  change,  particularly  in 
underdeveloped  countries. 

275.  SOCIAL  PROBLEMS  (Dj 

The  distribution  and  interrelationships 
among  some  types  of  deviance  and  disor- 
ganization: crime,  mental  disorders,  addic- 
tion, suicide,  family  tension.  Theories  of 
causation:  research  projects. 

276.  DRUGS  AND  SOCIETY  (D) 

The  sociological  implications  of  drug  usage, 
including  alcohol  as  well  as  "mind  alter- 
ing" drugs.  Effects  of  drugs,  prevalence  of 
usage,  social  correlates,  anthropological 
and  historical  perspectives,  problems  and 
management  of  addiction,  social  control  of 
use  and  abuse,  social  implications  of  drugs, 
especially  with  respect  to  the  counter- 
culture movement. 

278.     CRIMINOLOGY  (D) 
The  nature  of  crimes  and  the  factors  under- 
lying criminal  behavior.  The  machinery  of 
justice:  the  law.  courts,  police  systems,  and 
correctional  institutions. 


280.     SOVIET  SOCIETY  (Dl 
Surx'oy  of  the  major  social  institutions,  proc- 
ess and  problems  of  Soviet  Society;  official 
and  popular  values  and  norms,  stratifica- 
tions. so<:ial  controls,  the  family,  types  of 
socialization  and  social  problems  [i.e., 
crime,  delinquency,  the  misuse  of  leisure, 
rural  migration.  elc.|.  The  nature  and  use- 
fulness of  various  theoretical  models  of 
Soviet  Society. 

282.     SOCIOLOGICAL  THEORY  (D) 
Contributions  of  European  and  American 
writers  who  have  concerned  themselves 
with  theories  of  the  origin,  growth,  and 
development  of  human  social  organization. 

285.  COMPLEX  ORGANIZATIONS  (D) 
An  analysis  of  the  processes  leading  to  the 
formation,  stability  and  instability  of  com- 
plex organization.  Theoretical  and  empiri- 
cal work  related  to  these  processes. 

286.  SOCIOLOGY  OF  MEDICINE  (D) 
Survey  of  the  field  of  medical  sociology, 
and  examination  of  the  medical  institution 
using  sociological  concepts.  Organization 
and  utilization  of  medical  care,  social  epi- 
demiology, interaction  between  the  com- 
munity and  the  medical  institution,  patient- 
practitioner  interaction. 

287.  SOCIOLOGY  OF  MENTAL 
DISORDERS  (D) 

Influence  of  social  factors  on  diagnosis, 
treatment,  and  possible  etiology  of  mental 
disorders.  Application  of  sociological  con- 
cepts and  methods  in  considering:  nature 
and  extent  of  mental  illness,  mental  hospi- 
tals, and  the  community  in  rehabilitation. 

292.  BACKGROUND  TO  THE  STUDY  OF 
SOCIAL  WELFARE  (D) 

The  historical  development  and  current  sta- 
tus of  British  and  American  concerns  about 
poverty  in  the  context  of  the  Industrial  Rev- 
olution: sociological  perspectives  concern- 
ing differentials  in  access  to  economic 
security  and  social  rewards,  and  problems 
of  measurement  and  planning  as  related  to 
social  policies. 

293.  ISSUES  IN  SOCIAL  POLICY 
PLANNING  (D) 

Primarily  for  upper  division  students. 
Focuses  upon  (1)  systematic  policy  plan- 
ning, the  role  of  research  and  development 
and  the  role  of  the  scientific  community  in 
domestic  policy  programming:  and  (2) 
selected  substantive  issues  which  draw 
heavily  from  social  and  geographical  distri- 
butions of  relative  access  to  the  valued 
goods,  services  and  rewards  in  the  society 
and  consideration  of  mobility  processes 
upon  the  redistribution  of  such  access. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor. 

295.  RESEARCH  METHODS 
Research  methods  and  techniques 
employed  in  sociology.  Each  student  is 
required  to  design  a  research  project  of 
limited  scope. 

296.  SEMINAR  IN  RESEARCH 
Guided  research  on  problems  of  sociologi- 


cal interest.  Research  projects  using  the 
tools  and  logic  of  sociological  research. 
Prerequisite,  Sociol  295. 

360.     TECHNIQUES  OF  DEMOGRAPHIC 

ANALYSIS  (SEMINARl 
The  methods  for  gathering  population  data 
and  the  uses  of  Ihesu  dalu  tu  luuusuro  mor- 
tality, fertility,  migration  and  population 
composition.  The  theoretical  interrelations 
among  those  factors.  Methods  fur  making 
population  estimates  and  projections.  Pre- 
requisite. Sociol  261  or  a  course  in  statis- 
tics, and  permission  of  instructor. 

363.     FERTILITY  AND  SOCIETY 

(SEMINAR) 
A  review  of  past  and  present  trends  in  fer- 
tility on  a  worldwide  basis,  an  analysis  of 
the  social  determinants  and  consequences 
of  these  trends,  and  an  assessment  of  the 
likely  future  trends.  Prerequisites.  Sociol 
261  and  permission  of  instructor. 

367.     POPULATION  THEORIES  AND 

POLICIES  (SEMINAR) 
The  major  theories  concerning  population 
growth,  distribution,  internal  and  interna- 
tional migration,  and  population  quality. 
Theorists  include  the  pre-Mallhusians, 
Malthus.  Marx.  Keynes,  Stouffer,  Petersen. 
Myrdal,  Clark,  Coale,  Keyfilz,  Spengler,  and 
Davis  and  others.  Population  policies 
include  the  direct  ones  as  well  as  social 
policies  with  demographic  consequences. 
Attention  to  a  cross-cultural  analysis  of  the 
relations  among  sex  status,  social  status, 
and  human  reproduction.  Prerequisites, 
Sociol  261  and  permission  of  instructor. 

375.     SOCIOLOGY  OF  LITERATURE 

(SEMINAR) 
Literature  as  a  source  of  information  about 
society,  in  particular  social  values  and 
norms,  social  change  and  conflict  and  the 
various  relationships  between  society  and 
the  individual.  The  seminar  also  examines 
the  conditions  under  which  literature 
reflects  or  distorts  social  realities  and  the 
interaction  between  literary  products  and 
their  social  environment.  Permission  of 
instructor  required. 

385,  386.     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual  study  of  a  selected  problem  for 
qualified  students.  By  arrangement  with 
members  of  the  department.  Credit,  1-6. 

391.     SEMINAR  IN  SOCIOLOGY 
A  survey  and  critical  evaluation  of  the  liter- 
ature pertaining  to  selected  topics  in  sociol- 
ogy. For  juniors  and  seniors.  Permission  of 
instructor  required. 

399.     DEPARTMENTAL  HONORS 

Credit,  1-6. 

NOTE:  The  Department  of  Sociology  has 
submitted  the  following  courses  for  Faculty 
Senate  approval.  While  they  have  not  been 
officially  approved  at  this  time,  in  all  prob- 
ability they  will  in  the  future  constitute 
electives  for  the  major  and  interested  non- 
majors  in  social  science.  Interested  students 


should  contact  the  Sociology  Department, 
Thompson  428,  for  further  information. 

201.  SOCIOLOGICAL  ANALYSIS  I: 
THEORIES  AND  PERSPECTIVES 

202.  SOCIOLOGICAL  ANALYSIS  II: 
DATA  COLLECTION  AND 
ANALYSIS 

297.     SEMINAR  IN  RESEARCH 

Soviet  and  East  European  Studies 
Program 

Chairman  of  Program:  Assistant  Professor  J. 
Joseph  Lake  (Slavic).  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Soviet  and  East  European  Stud- 
ies: Zdenek  Salzmann  (Anthropology), 
Vaclav  Holesovsky  (Economics).  Paul  Hol- 
lander (Sociology),  Robert  Jones  (History), 
Maurice  Levin  (Slavic),  Stanley  Radosh 
(Slavic  Bibliographer,  Library),  and  Karl 
Ryavec  (Political  Science). 

The  Soviet  and  East  European  area  is 
viewed  in  this  program  from  the  coopera- 
tive perspective  of  several  disciplines. 
Requirements  for  the  major  are: 

1)  Proficiency  in  a  relevant  language 
(normally  Russian)  at  a  level  adequate 
to  enable  the  student  to  conduct 
research  in  that  language; 

2)  Successful  completion  of  ten  courses 
(including  the  third  year  of  the  lan- 
guage) to  be  chosen  within  the  area  in 
a  minimum  of  three  of  the  following 
disciplines:  Anthropology,  Economics, 
History,  Political  Science,  Slavic  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures,  and  Sociology: 

3)  Two  courses  in  modern  European  his- 
tory. 

In  addition  to  those  listed  above,  approxi- 
mately ten  other  faculty  members  in  var- 
ious departments  teach  courses  in  the  area. 
Some  35  such  courses  are  presently  offered, 
15  of  them  language  courses. 

Questions  may  be  directed  to  Professor 
Lake  in  437  Herter  Hall;  to  Professor 
Ryavec,  Chief  Adviser  for  the  Program,  334 
Thompson  Hall;  or  Professor  Levin,  Head  of 
the  Slavic  Department,  438  Herter  Hall. 


Theatre 

Chairman  o/ Department;  Professor  David 
M.  Knauf.  Professor  Niedeck;  Associate 
Professors  Abramson,  Korty,  Stewart; 
Assistant  Professors  Bednerik,  Brann,  Di 
Salvo,  Farris,  Fiala,  Gaeke,  Galbreath, 
Mahnken;  Lecturer  Rockey. 

The  Department  of  Theatre  is  currently 
experimenting  with  a  new  program  of  study 
grounded  in  the  belief  that  the  performing 
arts  draw  on  a  unique  combination  of  a 
variety  of  intellectual  and  artistic  skills  and 
talents  which  are  most  fully  developed 
when  theory  and  practice  are  integrated  in 
the  learning  experience.  Students  in  the 
program  gain  expertise  in  all  the  fundamen- 
tal areas  of  theatrical  art  in  graduated  se- 
quences of  study  culminating  in  projects 
designed  to  bring  into  focus  rigorous  criti- 
cal thinking,  precise  methods  of  research. 


and  imaginative  expression  in  performance. 
Public  performance  in  the  University 
Theatre  season  grows  directly  out  of  the 
curriculum. 

Sequence  of  Study 

Freshmen  who  think  they  may  wish  to 
major  in  theatre  should  elect  Theatre  115, 
Introduction  to  Theatre.  The  course  is  pre- 
requisite to  the  program  of  study  and  also 
satisfies  one  of  the  four  requirements  in  the 
Humanities  and  Fine  Arts  core  (C). 

Basic  skills  in  scenography,  dramaturgy, 
and  performance  (3  credits  each)  are  pre- 
requisite to  intermediate  and  advanced 
theatre  work  and  are  normally  completed 
during  the  sophomore  year.  The  bulk  of  the 
56  credits  required  by  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  should  be  earned  before  the 
beginning  of  the  junior  year. 

Nine  credits  of  intermediate  and  ad- 
vanced project  work  in  each  of  the  areas  of 
scenography,  dramaturgy,  and  performance 
are  required  to  complete  the  major  in 
theatre.  In  addition,  students  may  elect  up 
to  18  credits  of  special  problems  when  proj- 
ect requirements  in  the  corresponding 
area(s)  have  been  completed.  Work  in 
theatre  projects  and  special  problems  is 
normally  completed  during  the  junior  and 
senior  years. 

Non-majors  with  appropriate  qualifica- 
tions are  welcome  to  participate  in  the 
activities  of  the  department.  Introduction  to 
Theatre  is  strongly  recommended  before 
work  at  the  skills  and  project  levels.  Enroll- 
ment of  non-majors  in  theatre  projects  is 
permitted  after  completing  basic  skills  (or 
their  equivalents)  in  the  specific  area(s)  of 
interest. 

With  the  exception  of  Theatre  115,  Intro- 
duction to  Theatre  and  Theatre  152,  Oral 
Interpretation,  enrollment  in  theatre 
courses  is  by  permission  of  designated 
department  advisers  only.  It  is  imperative, 
therefore,  that  all  majors,  prospective 
majors,  and  non-majors  consult  with  a 
department  adviser  during  the  pre-registra- 
tion  period  each  semester  or  the  registration 
period  at  the  beginning  of  each  new  term  to 
determine  eligibility  for  and  appropriate 
placement  within  the  various  curricular 
activities  offered. 

115.     INTRODUCTION  TO  THEATRE  (C) 
The  art  of  the  theatre:  a  survey  of  its  aes- 
thetics, elements,  forms,  and  contributing 
artists;  its  influences  and  place  in  our 
culture. 

152.     ORAL  INTERPRETATION 
Principles  and  techniques  of  reading  aloud, 
using  a  variety  of  literary  forms:  verse, 
prose,  and  dialogue;  specific  vocal  needs 
relevant  to  the  communication  of  meaning. 

385,  386.     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual  study  of  selected  problems  for 
qualified  students;  by  arrangement  with 
members  of  the  Department.         Credit,  1-6. 

398,  399.     SENIOR  HONORS 

Individual  study  and  research  under  faculty 

direction  for  highly  qualified  seniors. 

Credit,  1-9. 


NOTE:  All  additional  courses  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Theatre  are  temporarily  offered 
under  the  experimental  numbers  190,  290, 
and  390,  Contact  the  Director  of  Undergrad- 
uate Studies  for  complete  program  informa- 
tion. 

University  Year  For  Action 

This  program  is  available  to  all  undergrad- 
uate and  graduate  students  in  good  aca- 
demic standing.  Full-time  participation  in 
the  program  requires  that  the  student;  1)  be 
able  to  earn  at  least  30  credits  before  grad- 
uation, 19  credits  for  graduate  students;  2) 
be  able  to  make  normal  academic  progress; 
and  3)  take  courses  specifically  designed 
for  UYA  Volunteers.  There  are  several  aca- 
demic options  available  through  the  Pro- 
gram. Courses  listed  below  are  available 
through  registration  with  the  University 
Year  for  ACTION  program. 

CAS  391A,  392A,     PROGRAM 

DEVELOPMENT  AND 

ADMINISTRATION 
Seminar  for  students  with  administrative 
field  placements  in  community  service 
agencies.  Concepts  and  techniques  dis- 
cussed; readings  and  field  supervision. 

Credit,  12. 

CAS  391B,  392B.     REHABILITATION 

COUNSELING 
Seminar  for  students  with  field  placements 
in  occupational  and  vocational  develop- 
ment centers  for  the  handicapped.  Field 
supervision,  readings  and  discussions  on 
mental  retardation,  the  physically  handi- 
capped, and  the  emotionally  disturbed. 

Credit,  12. 

CAS391C,  392C.     JOURNALISM 
Seminar  for  students  with  field  placements 
in  communication  centers.  Readings, 
projects  and  field  supervision  of  journalistic 
assignments  in  the  field.  Credit,  12. 

CAS  391D,  392D.     MENTAL  HEALTH 
Seminar  in  mental  retardation  for  students 
with  field  placements  in  mental  health 
institutions.  Directed  readings,  case  studies 
and  field  supervision.  Three  sections; 
Belchertown,  Northampton  and  Monson. 

Credit,  12. 

LEGAL  391E,  392E.     LEGAL  SERVICES 
Seminar  for  students  with  field  placements 
in  legal  service  agencies.  Selected  topics; 
readings,  discussions  of  case  studies,  and 
field  supervision.  Credit,  12. 

CAS391E,  392E.     CORRECTIONAL 

SERVICES 
Seminar  for  students  with  field  placements 
in  correctional  institutions.  Readings,  proj- 
ects and  reports.  Credit,  12. 

CAS391F,  392F.     HOUSING 
Seminar  for  students  with  field  placements 
in  housing  agencies.  Field  supervision;  anal- 
yzing various  factors  affecting  the  com- 
munity and  home;  required  readings  and 
discussions  related  to  planning,  neighbor- 
hood government  and  landlord-tenant 
requirements.  Credit,  12. 
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CAS  391  C.  392  C.     SOCIAL  SERVICES 
Seminar  for  students  with  fiuld  piacomonls 
in  varifd  coiiimunity  uulion  aguncies. 
Training  in  individual  and  group  skills. 
Assigned  readings,  case  studios,  field 
supcr\'ision.  Credit.  12. 

UMASS  200.     PRACTICUM 
Available  to  all  undurgraduato  studunis 
who  have  completed  A3  hours  toward  a 
degree  and  have  a  i.uinulalive  point  average 
of  2.0  or  better.  Offers  academic  credit  for 
field  work  experience:  hence  Is  particularly 
appropriate  for  University  Year  for 
ACTION  students.  Requires  completion  of  a 
pro-  and  post-course. 

Zoology 

Chairman  of  Deporlmcnl:  Professor  Harold 
Rauch.  Professors  Bartletl.  Edds.  Fairbairn. 
Honigberg,  Moner.  Nutting,  |.L.  Roberts, 
H.O.  Rollason.  Snedecor.  Stuart:  Associate 
Professors  .\ndre\vs,  Edwards.  Kaulenas. 
Klingener.  Levin.  Ludlam.  Mange. 
O'Connor.  Potswald.  L.S.  Roberts.  C.S.  Rol- 
lason. Sargent.  Snyder.  Wyse;  Assistant  Pro- 
fessors Coombs.  Dersham.  Kunkel.  Novak. 
Noden,  Searcy.  While.  Woodcock.  Ziegler. 

Each  student  majoring  in  Zoology  must 
complete  the  following  Zoology  courses: 
240  (Principles  of  Genetics):  360  (Cell  Phy- 
siology): 221  or  223  or  227  (Comparative 
Anatomy  or  Histology  or  Embryology):  281 
or  282  or  283  (Biology  of  the  Lower  Inverte- 
brates or  Biology  of  the  Higher  Inverte- 
brates or  General  Parasitology):  243  or  335 
or  337  or  350  (Introductory  Population  Biol- 
ogy or  Limnology  or  Ecology  or  Animal 
Behavior):  and  366  or  370  or  380  (Verte- 
brate Physiology  or  Comparative  Physiol- 
ogy or  Developmental  Biology). 

The  student  must  attain  profiency  in 
French.  German,  or  Russian  by  completing 
a  University  language  course  at  the  140 
level  or  by  achieving  a  score  of  600  or  belter 
on  a  College  Entrance  Examination  Board 
test  or  on  an  equivalent  test.  Study  of 
French.  German,  or  Russian  in  high  school, 
by  itself,  is  not  sufficient. 

Students  must  also  complete  satisfacto- 
rily the  following  collateral  courses:  Botany 
100  (Introductory  Botany):  Chemistry  111. 
112  (General  Chemistry):  Chemistry  261. 
262.  263.  264  (Organic  Chemistry):  Biochem- 
istry 222  or  223  (General  Biochemistry): 
Physics  141.  142  (Introductory  Physics): 
and  Statistics  231.  232  (Fundamentals  of 
Statistical  Inference)  or  Computer  Science 
122  (Introduction)  and  a  second  COINS 
course,  or  Mathematics  127.  128  (Calculus 
for  Life  and  Social  Sciences).  Students  with 
a  special  interest  in  chemistry  or  chemical 
biology  may.  uith  the  approval  of  the 
Chemistry  Department,  substitute  Chemis- 
try 113.  114  (General  Inorganic  Chemistry) 
for  111.  112:  those  with  a  special  interest  in 
physics  may  wish  to  substitute  Physics  161. 
162.  163  (General  Physics)  for  141.  142. 

All  students  should  enroll  in  a  chemistn' 
sequence  in  their  freshman  year,  because 
subsequent  courses  in  Organic  Chemistry 
and  Biochemistry  are  prerequsite  to  Zool- 


og>'  360  which  in  turn  is  prerequisite  to  all 
of  the  courses  in  the  366-370-380  group. 

Botany  100  should  be  elt.-cted  in  the  fall 
of  the  freshman  year,  as  it  will  serve  to 
review  major  biological  concepts  prior  to 
the  Zoology  major's  first  Zoology  course 
(genetics)  in  the  spring  of  the  freshman 
year. 

Zoology  101  (Introductory  Zoology)  is  not 
required  of  Zoology  majors.  Students  who 
have  not  studied  biology  in  high  school  or 
who  fuel  that  their  knowledge  of  introduc- 
tory Zoology  is  inadequate  may  enroll  in  the 
course  or  audit  the  lectures  prior  to  or  con- 
currently with  their  enrollment  in  Zoology 
240. 

The  curriculum  for  those  who  plan  to 
become  certified  secondary  school  biology 
teachers  requires,  in  addition  to  the  depart- 
mental requirements  outlined  above. 
Botany  125  (The  Plant  Kingdom)  and  126 
(New  England  Flora):  Psychology  101 
(Elementary  Psychology),  and  either  263 
(Psychology  of  Adolescence)  or  301  (Edu- 
cational Psychology):  Education  251 
(Foundations  of  Education).  In  addition, 
students  must  register  in  the  undergraduate 
teacher  preparation  program  (TPPC). 
through  a  coordinating  director.  Center  for 
Teacher  Education.  School  of  Education,  in 
order  to  complete  the  following  require- 
ments for  teacher  certification:  Educ  285 
(Student  Teaching):  Educ  386  (prcprac- 
ticum  and  supervised  seminar)  concur- 
rently or  after  practice  teaching.  Students 
in  the  Secondary  Education  curriculum 
may.  with  the  permission  of  their  adviser, 
substitute  Zoology  135  (Introductory  Phy- 
siology) for  the  requirement  of  one  of  the 
366-370-380  group  provided  that  the  substi- 
tution is  not  made  before  the  student's  jun- 
ior or  senior  year,  when  his  or  her  plans 
for  secondary  teaching  have  become  firm. 


101  (I).  (II).     INTRODUCTORY  ZOOLOGY 

(E) 
Principles  of  zoology  including  cell  struc- 
ture and  metabolism,  heredity,  develop- 
ment, behavior,  evolution,  ecology,  and  the 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  major 
groups  in  the  animal  kingdom.  Background 
for  understanding  current  biological  prob- 
lems. 2  class  hours.  1  3-hour  laboratory. 

135  (I).  (II).     INTRODUCTORY 

PHYSIOLOGY  (E) 
Circuiation.  respiration,  digestion,  metabo- 
lism. e,xcretion.  chemical  and  nervous  coor- 
dination, muscular  activity,  and  repro- 
duction. Prerequisite.  2^ol  101.  2  class 
hours.  1  3-hour  laboratory. 

Mr.  Dersham.  Mr.  Wyse. 

137  (I).  138  (II).     ANATOMY  AND 

PHYSIOLOGY 
A  systematic  approach  to  the  study  of  the 
human  body  with  integration  of  function 
and  structure.  Designed  for  students 
intending  to  study  nursing:  not  open  to 
other  majors.  Prerequisite.  Chem  110  or 
equivalent:  credit  only  for  full-year  course. 
3  class  hours.  1  3-hour  laboratory. 

Credit.  4  per  semester.  Mrs.  White. 


145  (II)      HUMAN  GENETICS  (E) 
InlroduLliun  tu  human  genetics  emphosiz- 
ing  primiplfs  applicable  to  all  species,  spe- 
uHl  knciwlinlge  of  man,  and  scientific 
methodology.  Topics  include  chromosomal 
and  biochemical  variations,  blood  groups, 
linkage,  hypothesis  testing,  and  gene  fre- 
quency changes  in  populations,  Not  open  to 
students  majoring  in  biological  sciences. 
Prerequisite.  Zool  101.  Mr.  Mange. 

150  (I).     BIOLOGY  OF  BEHAVIOR  (E) 
The  biological  approach  tu  the  study  of  ani- 
mal behavior.  Historicol.  descriptive,  phys- 
iological, and  evolutionary  aspects:  the 
relationships  of  animal  behavior  studies  to 
the  understanding  of  human  behavior.  Not 
for  major  credit.  Prerequisite,  one  semester 
of  biological  science. 

Ms.  Novak.  Mr.  Sargent.  Mr.  Stuart. 

161  (I).     BIOLOGY  OF  BIRDS  (E) 
Selected  topics  in  avian  biology:  birds' 
migrations  and  navigational  capabilities: 
breeding  behavior:  structural  and  func- 
tional specializations:  origin  and  evolution: 
ecology,  economics,  and  aesthetic  relations 
to  man.  For  non-biologists  only.  Prerequi- 
site, one  semester  of  biological  science. 

Mr.  Bartlctt. 

176(1).  (II).     ECOLOGY  OF  MAN  (E) 
Man's  interaction  with  the  physical,  chemi- 
cal, and  biological  environment.  Problems 
of  population,  food  supply,  pollution, 
resources,  and  human  behavior,  in  relation 
to  ecological  theory.  Not  open  to  students 
majoring  in  biological  sciences.  Prerequi- 
site. 1  laboratory  course  in  biological 
science. 

Mr.  Edwards.  Mr.  Ludlam. 
Mr.  ).  L.  Roberts. 
200  (II).     NATURAL  HISTORY  (E) 
Basic  features  of  the  solar  system,  earth 
structure,  climate,  and  living  organisms  of 
concern  to  the  neophyte  ecologist  field  biol- 
ogist, and  primary  or  secondary  school 
teacher.  Many  field  trips.  Prerequisite,  one 
semester  of  biology.  1  class  hour.  1  4-hour  I 

laboratory.  Mr.  Nutting. 

221  (I).  (II).     COMPARATIVE 

VERTEBRATE  ANATOMY 
Structure  and  phylogeny  of  vertebrates. 
Laboratory  work  illustrates  evolutionary 
trends  and  specializations  and  provides 
experience  in  dissection.  Prerequisite.  Zool 
101  or  240.  2  class  hours.  1  3-hour 
laboratory. 

Ms.  Coombs.  Mr.  Klingener.  Mr.  Snyder. 

223  (I).  (II).     HISTOLOGY 
Structure  of  cells,  tissues,  and  organs  as 
related  to  function:  emphasis  on  the  mam- 
mal: introduction  to  microtechnique.  Pre- 
requisite. Zool  101  or  240.  2  class  hours.  1 
3-hour  laboratory. 

Mr.  Potswald.  Ms.  Rollason. 

227  (II).     EMBRYOLOGY 
A  sun,'ey  of  embryonic  development  from  a 
combined  descriptive,  comparative,  and 
analytical  point  of  view.  Laboratories  deal 
vsith  descriptive  and  comparative  phases  of 
ontogeny,  especially  of  amphibia,  birds. 
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and  mammals.  2  class  hours,  1  3-hour 
laboratory.  Prerequisite,  Zool  101  or  240. 

Mr.  Noden. 

230  (I).     SYSTEMS  OF  THE  HUMAN 

BODY 
Lectures  present  a  detailed  and  integrated 
study  of  human  anatomy  and  physiology. 
Laboratories  deal  with  functional  proper- 
ties of  the  human  organism  and  are  supple- 
mented by  exercises  in  gross  anatomy  of  the 
cat  and  rat.  Designed  for  students  in  Medi- 
cal Technology  and  Public  Health:  others 
must  have  instructor's  permission.  Prereq- 
uisites, Chem  112,  Zool  101.  3  class  hours, 
1  3-hour  laboratory. 

Credit,  4.  Mr.  O'Connor. 

240  (I),  (II).     PRINCIPLES  OF  GENETICS 
(Same  as  Botany  240).  Mechanisms  of 
heredity  in  plants  and  animals,  emphasiz- 
ing transmission  and  action  of  genes,  popu- 
lation genetics,  and  evolution.  Not  open  to 
students  who  have  passed  Zool  145.  Pre- 
requisites, Chem  111,  one  semester  of 
Biological  science. 

Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Mange, 
Mr.  Ranch,  Mr.  Klekowski. 

243  (II).     INTRODUCTORY  POPULATION 

BIOLOGY 
An  evolutionary  and  integrated  introduc- 
tion to  the  demographic,  ecological,  genetic, 
and  geographic  aspects  of  the  biology  of 
populations.  Consideration  of  social  impli- 
cations and  utility.  Background  in  probabil- 
ity theory,  statistics,  and  mathematical  and 
numerical  modelling.  Prerequisites,  Zool 
145  or  240  or  equivalent,  and  1  semester  of 
mathematics.  2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour 
period  for  discussion  and  problem  solving. 
Mr.  Levin. 

246  (I).     POPULATION  GENETICS 
Distribution  of  genes  and  genotypes  within 
species,  emphasizing  theoretical  models  of 
static  and  evolving  natural  populations.  Ob- 
servational and  experimental  data  consid- 
ered, where  available.  Prerequisites,  Zool 
240,  Math  127.  Mr.  Mange. 

250  (II).     MATHEMATICAL  IDEAS  IN 

BIOLOGY 
An  introduction  to  some  biological  prob- 
lems using  mathematical  concepts  and 
techniques  as  tools.  The  emphasis  is  on 
biology.  Topics,  introduced  at  an  elemen- 
tary level,  include  "thinking"  machines  and 
artificial  intelligence,  energetics  and  locomo- 
tion of  animals,  and  elementary  models  for 
populations.  Intended  for  biologists,  pre- 
meds,  biophysicists,  and  mathematicians. 
More  advanced  aspects  of  such  topics  are 
covered  concurrently  as  Zool  385.  Prereq- 
uisites, Zool  251  and  252  concurrently  or 
equivalent  background. 

251  (II).     BIOLOGY  REVIEW  FOR 

ZOOLOGY  250 
A  survey  of  basic  aspects  of  cytology,  life 
cycles,  anatomy,  genetics,  behavior,  and 
populations.  Concurrent  registration  in 
Zool  250  is  required.  Intended  for  students 
with  an  adequate  mathematical  background 
but  weak  in  biology.  Credit,  i. 


252  (II).     MATHEMATICS  REVIEW  FOR 

ZOOLOGY  250 
A  survey  of  basic  aspects  of  sets,  functions, 
derivation  and  integration,  qualitative 
study  of  difference  and  differential  equa- 
tions. Concurrent  registration  in  Zoology 
250  is  required.  Intended  for  students  with 
an  adequate  biological  background  but 
weak  in  mathematics.  Credit,  1. 

275(11).     BIOLOGY  OF  PROTOZOA 

Morphology  and  physiology  of  protozoa, 
with  emphasis  on  contributions  made  to 
basic  problems  of  biology  through  study  of 
these  organisms.  Prerequisites,  Zool  101  or 
240,  2  additional  laboratory  courses  in  bio- 
logical sciences,  Chem  262.  1  class  hour,  1 
2-hour  and  1  3-hour  laboratory. 

Mr.  Honigberg. 

281(1).     BIOLOGY  OF  LOWER 

INVERTEBRATES 
Survey  of  invertebrate  animals  based  upon 
evolutionary  and  phylogenetic  considera- 
tions. Includes  the  Protozoa,  Porifera. 
Cnidaria,  Platyhelminthes,  Nematoda, 
MoUusca,  etc.  Prerequisite,  Zool  101  or  240. 
2  class  hours,  1  3-hour  laboratory. 

Mr.  Nutting,  Mr.  Potswald, 
Mr.  L.  S.  Roberts. 

282  (11).     BIOLOGY  OF  HIGHER 

INVERTEBRATES 
Survey  of  invertebrate  animals  based  upon 
evolutionary  and  phylogenetic  considera- 
tions. Includes  the  Annelida,  Arthropoda, 
Ectoprocta,  Echinodermata,  etc.  Prerequi- 
site, Zool  101  or  240.  2  class  hours,  1 
3-hour  laboratory. 

Mr.  Nutting,  Mr.  Potswald, 
Mr.  L.  S.  Roberts. 

283  (I).     GENERAL  PARASITOLOGY 
Morphology,  life  cycles,  and  physiology  of 
protozoan  and  helminth  parasites,  with 
emphasis  on  broad  aspects  of  parasitism. 
Prerequisites,  Zool  101  or  240,  Chem  112  or 
114.  2  class  hours,  1  3-hour  laboratory. 

Mr.  Honigberg. 

285,  286  (I),  (II).     TOPICS  IN  ZOOLOGY 
Occasional  offerings  on  a  variety  of  zoologi- 
cal topics.  Consult  the  department  for  cur- 
rent offerings.  Credit,  1-6. 

300  (I).     VERTEBRATE  ZOOLOGY 
History,  relationships,  patterns  of  distribu- 
tion, classification  of  vertebrates,  with 
emphasis  on  fishes.  Laboratories  include 
field  trips.  Prerequisite,  Zool  101  or  240.  1 
class  hour,  2  2-hour  laboratories. 

Mr.  Andrews. 

302  (II).     ICHTHYOLOGY 
Morphology,  ecology,  and  relationships  of 
fishes,  and  their  distribution  in  space  and 
time.  Prerequisite,  Zool  221  or  300.  2  class 
hours,  1  3-hour  laboratory.        Mr.  Andrews. 

306  (II).     ORNITHOLOGY 
An  introduction  to  avian  biology  for  majors 
in  the  biological  sciences.  Emphasis  on 
structure,  function,  classification,  and 
behavior.  Laboratory  includes  some  field 


trips.  Prerequisite,  Zool  221  (preferred)  or 
300.  2  class  hours.  1  3-hour  laboratory. 

Mr.  Bartlett. 

308  (II).     MAMMALOGY 
Evolution,  distribution,  classification  and 
ecology  of  mammals.  Laboratory  includes 
field  trips,  preparation  of  study  material, 
and  identification  of  local  fauna.  Prerequi- 
site, Zool  221  or  300.  2  class  hours,  1  3-hour 
laboratory.  Mr.  Snyder. 

335  (II).     LIMNOLOGY 
Inland  waters,  including  geological,  physi- 
cal, chemical  and  biological  aspects.  Pre- 
requisites, Bot  100.  Zool  101  or  240,  Chem 
112  or  114,  Physics  141.  2  class  hours,  1 
3-hour  laboratory  or  field  trip. 

Mr.  Ludlam. 

337  (I).     ECOLOGY 

Introduction  to  descriptive  and  theoretical 
ecosystems,  community,  population,  and 
behavioral  ecology.  The  laboratory  emphas- 
izes ecologic  principles  and  techniques. 
Prerequisites,  Zool  101  or  240,  Math  128, 
one  semester  of  invertebrate  zoology,  pref- 
erably Zool  282.  2  class  hours,  1  3-hour 
laboratory.  Mr.  Edwards,  Mr.  Ziegler. 

350  (I).     ANIMAL  BEHAVIOR 
The  biological  bases  of  animal  behavior. 
Analysis  of  the  methods  and  objectives  of 
current  research.  Prerequisite,  Zool  101  or 
240,  and  Psych  101  or  250. 

Ms.  Novak,  Mr.  Sargent,  Mr.  Stuart. 

360  (I),  (II).     CELL  PHYSIOLOGY 
Modern  trends  in  physiology  with  emphasis 
on  chemical  and  physical  properties  of  cells 
including  cell  ultrastructure  and  metabo- 
lism, permeability,  muscle  contraction  and 
molecular  biology,  Biochem  222  or  223. 
2  class  hours,  1  3-hour  laboratory. 

Mr.  Kaulenas,  Mr.  Kunkel, 
Mr.  Moner,  Mr.  Searcy. 

366  (I).     VERTEBRATE  PHYSIOLOGY 
Function  of  organs  and  organ  systems  in 
vertebrates.  Not  open  to  students  who  have 
passed  Zool  135.  Prerequisite,  Zool  360  or 
Biochem  220  or  222  or  223.  2  class  hours,  1 
3-hour  laboratory.  Mr.  Snedecor. 

370  (II).     COMPARATIVE  PHYSIOLOGY 
Physiological  principles  involved  in  adap- 
tations of  animals  to  their  environment; 
laboratory  emphasis  on  experimental  meth- 
ods used  to  study  adaptive  mechanisms. 
Prerequisite,  Zool  360.  2  class  hours,  1 
3-hour  laboratory. 

Mr.  J.L.  Roberts,  Mr.  Dersham. 

380  (I),  (II).     DEVELOPMENTAL 

BIOLOGY 
Physiological  and  biochemical  aspects  of 
development.  Laboratory  includes  semi- 
nars, discussions,  and  experimental  work. 
Prerequisites,  Biochem  222  or  223,  Zool 
360.  2  class  hours,  1  3-hour  laboratory. 

Mr.  Kaulenas,  Mr.  Kunkel. 

385,  386.     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual  study  of  a  selected  problem  for 


qualified  sludenls.  By  arrangement  with 
members  of  the  department.         Credit,  1-6. 

399  (I).  (II)      SENIOR  HONORS  PRO)ECTS 
Individual  study  and  research  under  the 
direction  of  a  faculty  member  for  highly 
qualified  seniors.  Students  should  consult 
with  appropriate  faculty  during  their  junior 
year.  No  credit  given  until  completion  of 
second  semester  of  work.  Credit,  6. 

Note:  Summer  courses  such  as  Invertebrate 
Zoology,  Invertebrate  Embryology,  and 
Marine  Ecology  taken  at  the  Marine  Biolog- 
ical Laboratory.  Woods  Hole,  Massachu- 
setts or  study  at  the  University's  Nantucket 
Island  Field  Station  or  other  biological  Held 
stations  will  be  awarded  3  to  6  credits  upon 
certification  of  satisfactory  achievement  in 
6  to  12  weeks  of  study. 
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Wendell  R.  Smith.  Dean 

John  T.  Con  Ion,  Associate  Dean 

Lawrence  A.  Johnson.  Assistant  Dean 

Nelson  E.  Pion.  Assistant  Deon 

The  School  offers  a  number  of  programs 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Busi- 
ness Administration.  Students  in  Business 
Administration  follow  a  common  curricu- 
lum during  their  freshman  and  sophomore 
years.  This  curriculum  is  composed  of: 

Rhetoric  lOOC  and  HOC 

Mathematics  113,  116  and  1 17 

Economics  103  and  10-1 

Statistics  290  followed  by  General  Busi- 
ness 250 

Accounting  120  and  130 

Management  110 

General  Business  260  or  Political  Science 
292 

Three  humanities  courses 

One  course  in  Social  Science 

Three  elective  courses 

Courses  and  major  programs  are  listed 
under  the  four  departments  in  the  School  of 
Business  Administration:  Accounting,  Gen- 
eral Business  and  Finance.  Management 
and  Marketing.  Irrespective  of  any  major 
selected,  a  certain  "core"  of  courses  is 
required  of  all  students. 
This  core  is  composed  of: 

Finance  201.  Corporation  Finance,  or 

Finance  205,  Analytical  Financial  Man- 
agement 

Management  201,  Principles  of  Manage- 
ment 

Marketing  201.  Fundamentals  of  Market- 
ing 

Management  371.  Business  Policy  and 
Strategy 

Elective  courses  in  major  programs  are 
selected  with  the  aid  and  consent  of  the  stu- 
dent's adviser. 

Accounting 

Chairman  of  Department:  Associate  Profes- 
sor .■\nthony  T.  Krzystofik.  Professors 
Anderson,  Backer.  Dennler.  Lentilhon. 
Singer:  Associate  Professors  Simpson, 


Stone:  Assistant  Professors  Burch,  Fitzger- 
ald. Gosman.  Molokat,  O'Conncll,  Volkert. 
Zoisol. 

Curriculum  in  Accounting: 

Required  "core"  courses  12 

Required  courses  in  the  major: 

Accounting  220.  Financial  Reporting 
Theory  I  3 

Accounting  221.  Financial  Reporting 
Theory  II  3 

A  course  or  courses  in  at  leosl  two  of  the 

following  three  areas: 

1.  Accounting  230.  Cost  Accounting,  or 
Accounting  235.  Managerial  Cost 
Analysis 

2.  Accounting  210.  Business  Applications 
of  Computer,  or 

Accounting  211,  Business  Information 
Systems 

3.  Accounting  370,  Federal  Income  Tax 
Procedures 

Electives  sufficient  to  reach  a  minimum  of 
2->  hours  in  accounting  courses  (including 
Accounting  120  and  130), 

A  Business  Law  course  in  addition  to  the 

one  required  in  the  School  core  3 

Four  elective  courses  outside  the  School    1 2 

Additional  electives  to  bring  total  to  the  120 
credits  required  for  graduation. 
Curriculum  concentrations  exist  in  the 
areas  of  public  accounting,  management 
accounting,  information  systems  and  areas 
of  special  interest.  Students  planning  to  sat- 
isfy certification  requirements  as  a  CPA 
(Certified  Public  Accountant).  CMA  (Cerlif- 
Icate  In  Management  Accounting),  CDP 
(Certificate  in  Data  Processing)  or  as  a 
teacher,  should  consult  with  a  faculty 
adviser  as  to  the  specific  requirements. 

110(1),  (II).     INTRODUCTION  TO 

COMPUTERS  FOR  BUSINESS 
The  BASIC  and  FORTRAN  computer  pro- 
gramming languages  with  emphasis  on  the 
use  of  the  computer  for  business  data  proc- 
essing and  problem  solving.  (Also  listed  as 
Mgt  110.) 


120  (I),  (II),     INTRODUCTION  TO 
FINANCIAL  ACCOUNTING 
Introduction  to  principles  underlying  the 
preparation  of  financial  statements. 


130  (I),  (II).     INTRODUCTION  TO 

MANAGERIAL  ACCOUNTING 
Continuation  of  Acctg  120  with  major 
emphasis  on  the  development  and  applica- 
tion of  accounting  data  for  planning  and 
control. 


210  (I),  (II).     BUSINESS  APPLICATIONS 

OF  COMPUTERS 
Basic  business  data  processing  methods 
with  emphasis  on  general  business  prob- 
lems and  their  application  to  the  COBOL 
language.  Prerequisites,  Acctg  120,  130  and 
Acctg  110.  Mr.  Burch. 


211  (I).  (II).     BUSINESS  INFORMATION 

SYSTEMS 
Data  processing  methods  and  design  of  file 
structures  as  they  relate  to  business  infor- 
mation systems.  Emphasis  on  the  role  of  the 
accountant  and  manager  In  the  design  and 
operation  of  the  systems.  Complementary 
methods  of  providing  information  to  man- 
agement for  purposes  of  control,  plonning, 
and  decision-making.  Prerequisites.  Acctg 
120,  130  and  Acctg  1 10  or  equivalent.  (Also 
listed  as  Mgt  211.)  Mr.  Burch. 

220  (I),  (II),     FINANCIAL  REPORTING  I 
Intensive  examination  of  fundamental  con- 
cepts underlying  financial  reporting.  Cur- 
rent literature  dealing  with  effects  of 
alternative  methods  upon  measurement  of 
periodic  income.  Prerequisite,  Acctg  130. 

Ms.  Motekul,  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  Volkert, 

221  (I),  (II).     FINANCIAL  REPORTING  II 
Continuation  of  Acctg  220  and  intensive 
examination  of  current  aulhorilalivc  pro- 
nouncements on  accounting  principles.  Pre- 
requisite, Acctg  220. 

Mr.  Gosman,  Ms.  Motckal,  Mr.  Simpson. 

230  (I),  (II).     COST  ACCOUNTING 
Methods  of  cost  analysis  for  job  order, 
process,  and  standard  cost  systems,  with 
emphasis  on  cost  control  and  Interpreta- 
tion. Prerequisite.  Acctg  130, 
Mr.  Dennler.  Mr.  Krzystofik.  Mr.  Lentilhon. 

235  (I).  (II).     MANAGERIAL  COST 

ANALYSIS 
Analysis  of  Cost-Volume-Profit  relation- 
ships, cost  behavior,  budgeting  and  plan- 
ning, responsibility  accounting  and  control 
systems,  behavioral  aspects  of  budgets,  di- 
visional performance  evaluation,  inventory 
planning  and  accounting  aspects  of  capital 
budgeting.  Prerequisites.  Acctg  120,  130  and 
basic  calculus.  Mr.  Volkert,  Mr.  Zeisel. 

263  (I),  (II).     BUSINESS  LAW  FOR 

ACCOUNTANTS 
Legal  concepts  and  rules  encoutered  in 
business  transactions,  with  particular 
attention  to  subjects  currently  included  in 
CPA  examinations.  Prerequisite.  Gen  Bus 
260  or  permission  of  instructor.  (Also  listed 
as  Gen  Bus  263.)  Mr.  O'Connell. 

272  (I).     ADMINISTRATIVE 

ACCOUNTING  AND  CONTROL 
Interpretation  and  evaluation  of  accounting 
data  for  use  in  managerial  decisions  of 
planning  and  control.  Prerequisite.  Acctg 
120  or  130.  (Not  open  to  students  majoring 
in  Accounting.) 

320  (I),  (II).     FINANCIAL  REPORTING  III 
(^Consolidation  problems  of  merged  firms, 
general  price-level  problems,  and  problems 
of  foreign  operations.  Prerequisite,  Acctg 
221. 

Mr.  Gosman,  Ms.  Motekat,  Mr.  Simpson. 

335  (I).     INVENTORY  CONTROL 
Mathematical  modeling  applied  to  control 
of  inventory  investments.  Emphasis  on  the 
recognition  of  relevant  costs  for  the  devel- 
opment and  solution  of  appropriate  models. 
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Prerequisites,  proficiency  with  finite  and 
infinitesimal  calculus,  probability  theory, 
matrix  algebra,  computer  programming, 
and  operations  research  methodology,  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

340  (I),  (II).     AUDITING 
The  basic  concepts  of  auditing  and  control. 
Emphasizes  internal  control,  audit  pro- 
grams, and  professional  responsibilities  of 
the  CPA.  Particular  attention  to  the  audit- 
ing requirements  of  the  CPA  examination. 
Prerequisites,  Acctg  221,  either  Acctg  230  or 
235,  Statistics,  and  a  Computer  course. 

Mr.  Krzystofik. 

360  (II).     FUND  ACCOUNTING 
Special  features  of  budgetary  and  fund 
accounting  as  applied  to  municipalities, 
other  governmental  units  and  institutions, 
such  as  hospitals  and  schools.  Prerequisite, 
Acctg  120.  Mr.  Anderson. 

370  (I),  (II).     FEDERAL  INCOME  TAX 

PROCEDURE 
Federal  income  tax  laws  and  regulations  as 
they  affect  individuals;  preparation  of  tax 
returns.  Prerequisite.  Acctg  120. 

Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Fitzgerald, 
Mr.  O'Connell. 

371  (I),  (II).     ADVANCED  FEDERAL 

TAX  PROCEDURES 
A  continuation  of  Acctg  370  emphasizing 
corporations,  partnerships,  estates  and 
trusts,  gifts  and  estate  taxes,  tax  planning 
and  research.  Prerequisite,  Acctg  370. 

Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Fitzgerald. 

380  (II).     CPA  PROBLEMS 
Extensive  practice  in  solution  of  problems 
from  CPA  examinations.  Topics  include: 
proper  treatment  of  assets,  liabilities  and 
owmership  equity;  partnerships;  consolida- 
tions, funds  and  cash  flow;  cost  accounting 
and  management  uses  of  accounting  infor- 
mation; governmental  (fund)  accounting; 
and  income  taxes.  Prerequisite,  Acctg  320. 
Mr.  Lentilhon. 

382  (II).     INTERNATIONAL 

ACCOUNTING 
Current  accounting  principles  and  practices 
in  foreign  countries,  including  their  sources 
and  developments;  relationships  to  taxation 
and  auditing  standards.  Includes  account- 
ing problems  encountered  by  multi-national 
corporations  and  trends  towards  the  estab- 
lishment of  international  accounting  and 
auditing  standards.  Prerequisite,  Acctg  221 
or  equivalent,  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Ms,  Motekat. 

385,  386.     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual  study  of  a  selected  problem  for 
qualified  students.  By  arrangement  virlth 
members  of  the  department.  Credit,  1-6. 

393  (I),  (II).     SENIOR  HONORS  SEMINAR 
Advanced  study  and  research  on  selected 
topics  in  Business  Administration  and 
related  disciplines.  Available  only  to  sen- 
iors with  2.8  average  or  better,  and/or  by 
permission  of  instructor.  May  be  taken  both 
semesters. 


General  Business  and  Finance 

Chairman  of  Department:  Professor  H. 
Richard  Hartzler.  Professors  Balintfy, 
Barges,  Kaczka,  Ludtke,  Osborn,  Rivers; 
Associate  Professors  Belovicz,  Bonsignore, 
Burak,  Plattner,  Whiston;  Assistant  Profes- 
sors Abranovic,  Arons,  Choate,  Cooper, 
d'Errico,  Evans,  Goldman,  Katsh,  Kumar, 
McKibben,  Moore,  Peck,  Zoltners;  Instruc- 
tor Pipkin. 

Curriculum  in  Financial  Management 

Credits 
Required  "core"  courses  12 

Required  courses  in  the  major:  15 

Finance  210,  Financial 

Institutions,  or 
Economics  211,  Money, 

Banking  and  Credit 
Finance  202,  Problems  in 

Business  Finance  I 
Finance  203,  Problems  in 
Business  Finance  II,  or 
Finance  204,  Models  of 
Financial  Analysis  & 
Management 
Finance  220,  Investments 
Finance  230,  Principles  of 
Insurance 
Electives  in  area  of  concentration, 
with  a  minimum  of  9  credits  in 
Business  Administration  18 

Electives  outside  of  Business 

Administration  and  Economics  15 

Curriculum  in  General  Business         Credits 
Required  "core"  courses  12 

Required  courses  in  the  major:  6 

Finance  210,  Financial 
Institutions,  or 

Economics  211,  Money, 
Banking  and  Credit 

General  Business  265, 
Business  and  Its 
Environment 
Electives  in  Business 

Administration  12 

Electives  in  Economics  beyond 

introductory  course  level  12 

Electives  outside  Business 

Administration  and  Economics 

with  a  minimum  of  9  credits 

from  a  list  of  selected  courses  18 

Curriculum  in  Business  Administration  and 
Economics  Credits 


Required  "core"  courses  12 

Required  courses  in  the  major: 
Finance  210,  Financial 

Institutions,  or 
Economics  211,  Money, 

Banking  and  Credit 
Economics  201,  Intermediate 

Microeconomic  Theory 
Economics  214, 

Macroeconomic  Theory  and 
Business  Cycles 
Electives  in  Business 

Administration  and  Economics, 
virith  a  minimum  of  12  credit 
hours  in  Economics  30 

Electives  outside  of  Business 

Administration  and  Economics  18 


Curriculum  in  Business  Administration  and 

(Environmental  field  outside  business 
Administration  and  Economics)* 

Credits 
Required  "core"  courses  12 

Other  required  courses  in 

Business  Administration  and 

Economics  (to  be  selected 

specifically  by  the  student  and 

his  or  her  adviser  for  each 

individual  program)  6 

Electives  in  Business 

Administration  and  Economics  15 

Other  Electives  (all  may  be  elected 

from  specialized  field)  15 

Electives  outside  of  Business 

Administration,  Economics  and 

specialized  field  12 

*At  least  48  hours  must  be  taken  in 
Business  Administration  and  Economics 
courses. 

Curriculum  in  Business  Administration 
with  an  Area  of  Concentration  in  Urban 
and  Regional  Studies 

Credits 
15 


Required  "core"  courses 
Required  courses  in  the  major:  21 

Gen  Bus  245,  Metropolitan 

Transportation 
Gen  Bus  270,  Real  Estate  and 

Urban  Development 
Gen  Bus  272,  Seminar  in  Urban 

and  Regional  Studies 
Env.  Des.  272,  City  Planning 

History 
Gen  Bus  274,  Real  Estate 

Finance 
Gen  Bus  275,  Housing  Analysis 
Gen  Bus  385/386,  Independent 

Study  and  Research 
Electives  in  Economics,  Sociology, 

and  Political  Science 
Electives  in  Business 

Administration 
Other  Electives  Outside  Business 

Administration 

Curriculum  in  Business  Administration 

and  Quantitative  Methods 
Freshman  Mathematics  Requirements: 

Desirable  but  not  required 

that  persons  considering 

this  major  elect  the 

Mathematics  135,  136 

sequence  in  place  of 

Mathematics  116,  117. 

Credits 
Required  "core"  courses  12 

Required  courses  in  the  major:  12 

Gen  Bus  253,  Introduction  to 

Management 
Gen  Bus  254,  Applications  of 

Mathematical  Programming  in 

Business  and  Economics 
Gen  Bus  255,  Decision  Models 

in  Business 
Gen  Bus  273,  Introduction  to 

Simulation  of  Systems  Operations 
Specialization  Electives:  24 

12  credit  hours  from  a  list  of 

quantitative  electives 

12  additional  credit  hours  in 


L 
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Business  Administration  and 
Economics 
Electivos  outside  of  Business 
Administration  and  area  uf 
Specialization  12 


FINANCE 

;iui(l).(ll)      CORI'OR.-\TI0N 

FINANCE 
Corporate  financial  behavior:  appraisal  of 
factors  affecting  decision-making  regarding 
sources  ami  application  of  funds.  Introduc- 
tion to  capital  budgeting  and  cost  of  capital 
problem.  Prerequisite,  Acctg  125  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

202  (I).     PROBLEMS  IN  BUSINESS 

FINANCE  I 
Short-  and  intermediate-term  nnancing: 
decision-making  under  uncertainty  regard- 
ing needs  and  sources  of  lands.  Prerequi- 
site. Fin  201. 

203  (II).     PROBLEMS  IN  BUSINESS 

FINANCE  II 
Long-term  financing,  capital  budgeting. 
reser\'es  and  dividend  policy,  pensions, 
company  expansion,  merger  and  consolida- 
tion, reorganization.  Prerequisite.  Fin  201. 

204(1).  (II).     MODELS  OF  FINANCIAL 
ANALYSIS  AND  MANAGEMENT 
An  analytical  approach  to  the  study  of  fi- 
nancial management.  Emphasis  on  theoreti- 
cal topics  of  financial  decision-making. 
Through  the  use  of  mathematical,  statistical 
and  computer  simulation  methods,  various 
financial  decision-making  models  are  made 
explicit  in  their  assumptions,  rigorous  in 
their  construction,  and  testable  in  their 
implications.  Prerequisite.  Fin  201  and  the 
SBA  required  mathematics  and  computer 
courses.  Mr.  Kumar. 

210(1).  (II).     FINANCIAL 

INSTITUTIONS 
The  American  financial  system  and  func- 
tional relationships  between  financial  insti- 
tutions and  economic  activities  of  house- 
holds, business  firms  and  governmental 
units.  Prerequisites.  Econ  125  and  Acctg  125. 
Mr.  Choate.  Mr.  Ludtke. 

220  (I).     INVESTMENTS 
Development  of  the  general  theory  of 
investment  with  emphasis  on  the  individ- 
ual investor:  practical  application  of  the 
techniques  to  real  world  problems. 

221  (II).     THEORY  OF  IWESTMENT 

ANALYSIS 
Detailed  investigation  into  contemporary 
investment  strategies:  emphasis  on  the 
theoretical,  with  portfolio  analysis  and  ran- 
dom walk  being  the  chief  topics.  Prerequi- 
site. Fin  220  or  permission  of  instructor. 

222  (II).     THEORY  OF  IN\'ESTMENT 

PROCESSES 
In-depth  study  of  portfolio  analysis  and  sto- 
chastic processes  in  security  markets: 
emphasis  on  quantitative  solution  tech- 
niques and  testing  procedures.  Prerequi- 


sites, Fin  220  and  the  required  SBA 
quantitative  courses. 

230  (I),  (II).     PRINCIPLES  OF 

INSURANCE 
Risks  encountered  by  individuals  and  busi- 
ness firms  and  methods  and  institutions 
which  have  been  established  to  insure 
against  financial  losses.  Various  forms  of 
insurance  are  studied  primarily  from  the 
buyers'  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Osborn. 

231(1).     LIFE  INSURANCE 
Application  of  life  insurance  to  problems  of 
family  security,  business  security,  invest- 
ments, and  estate  protection. 

Mr.  Cooper.  Mr.  Osborn. 

232  (I).     EMPLOYEE  BENEFIT  PLANS 
Design  and  administration  of  pension: 
profit  sharing,  group  life  and  health  insur- 
ance plans  and  other  miscellaneous  insured 
fringe  benefit  programs. 

Mr.  Cooper.  Mr.  Osborn. 

233  (II).     PROPERTY  RISKS  AND 

INSURANCE 
Methods  of  protecting  against  direct  and 
indirect  losses  from  perils  of  fire,  negli- 
gence, marine  transportation  and  dis- 
honesty are  emphasized.  Insurer  operational 
functions  of  underwriting,  claim  adjusting, 
investing  and  rate  making  are  analyzed. 

Mr.  Cooper. 

234  (I).     ECONOMIC  SECURITY 
Public  and  private  programs  to  prevent  or 
alleviate  economic  insecurity,  including 
poverty,  substandard  incomes,  and  eco- 
nomic contingencies.  (Also  listed  as 

Econ  341.)  Mr.  Cooper.  Mr.  Osborn, 

GENERAL  BUSINESS 

240(1).     DOMESTIC  TRANSPORTATION 

SYSTEMS 
A  comprehensive  survey  of  transport  agen- 
cies. The  differential  rates  of  technological 
development  for  each  mode  and  the  conse- 
quential effects  on  land  utilization,  meth- 
ods of  rate  making,  and  the  formulation  of 
public  policy.  Mr.  Rivers. 

241(11).     LOGISTICS  AND  THE 
TRANSPORT  FUNCTION 
Problems  of  inventory  determination,  plant 
location,  trade-offs,  transport  alternatives, 
warehousing,  etc.  in  a  systems  concept. 
Case  and  problem  approach.         Mr.  Rivers. 

242  (II).     METROPOLITAN  UTILITY 

SERVICES 
The  nature  and  operation  of  the  public  util- 
ity services  of  urban  areas  such  as  energy, 
communications,  water,  and  waste  dis- 
posal. The  public  policy  being  developed, 
with  respect  to  its  impact  upon  the 
environment.  Mr.  Rivers. 

245  (I),     METROPOLITAN 
TRANSPORTATION 
The  analysis  of  economic,  social,  and  tech- 
nological developments  on  demand  and 
supply  factors  for  the  movement  of  people 
and  goods  within  urban  areas.  Determina- 


tion of  the  optimal  mix  of  modal  facilities 
to  maximi/c  the  total  transport  resources  of 
the  urban  area.  Coordination  of  internal 
and  external  transport  systems.  Prerequi- 
site, Gen  Bus  240  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. Mr.  Rivers. 

250  (II)      ADMINISTRATIVE  STATISTICS 
Probability  and  slutislicul  distributions 
applied  to  business  management  problems; 
application  of  Bayes'  theorem  to  sampling 
for  business  decision-making  under 
uncertainty.  Mr.  Belovicz.  Mr.  Whislon. 

253(1).     INTRODUCTION  TO 

MANAGEMENT  SCIENCE 
The  most  frequently  used  methods  in  mod- 
eling and  analyzing  business  and  economic 
problems.  The  process  of  abstracting  and 
modeling  building,  and  the  role  of  various 
ty|H's  of  iikkIi'Is  in  description  and  deci- 
sion-m.ikinn   Mi;lh(Kls  including  general 
opiiniiziition.  linear  |)rograniming,  queuing 
theory,  and  simulation  are  used  in  examin- 
ing applications  from  across  functional 
areas  of  business.  Prerequisite,  Undergrad- 
uate business  mathematics  core  require- 
ments. (Also  listed  as  Mgt  253.) 

254(11),     APPLICATIONS  OF 

MATHEMATICAL  PROGRAMMING 
IN  BUSINESS  AND  ECONOMICS 
The  use  of  programming  methods  in  plan- 
ning and  controlling  the  allocation  of  scarce 
resources.  Methods  include  linear  program- 
ming, integer  programming,  quadratic  pro- 
gramming and  dynamic  programming. 
Applications  include  media  selection,  sales 
force  allocation,  capital  budgeting,  portfolio 
selection,  work  scheduling,  and  project 
sequencing.  Prerequisite.  Gen  Bus  253 
desirable,  but  not  essential.  (Also  listed 
as  Mgl  254.) 

255  (I).     DECISION  MODELS  IN 

BUSINESS 
Builds  upon  the  foundation  of  decision 
theory  developed  in  Gen  Bus  250  to  develop 
more  advanced  methods  for  the  analysis  of 
decision-making  under  uncertainty.  The 
Bayesian  approaches  developed  are  applied 
using  the  case  method  to  integrative  types 
of  business  problems.  Prerequisite,  Gen  Bus 
250. 

256(1).  (III.     ANALYTICAL 

APPROACHES  TO  CORPORATE 
STRATEGY  AND  PLANNING 
The  use  of  models  and  analytical  tech- 
niques to  analyze  and  process  business  and 
economic  information  for  the  purpose  of 
making  strategic  decisions  about  the  alloca- 
tion of  resources  in  an  uncertain  environ- 
ment. Focuses  not  on  the  development  of 
models,  but  on  the  application  of  a  wide 
variety  of  existing  techniques  to  medium 
and  long  range  planning  problems.  Draws 
heavily  on  existing  "canned"  computer  pro- 
grams to  deal  with  cases  from  a  number  of 
industrial  sectors  and  within  the  industries 
across  functional  areas.  The  "canned  pro- 
grams" used  in  analysis  of  problems 
include  linear  programming,  forecasting 
models,  and  simulation  models.  Prerequi- 
site, Senior  standing  in  SBA  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 


259  (II).     BUSINESS  AND  ECONOMIC 

FORECASTING 
Introduction  to  the  uses  and  limitations  and 
shortcoming  of  various  short  term  and  long 
term  forecasting  techniques.  Problems 
selected  from  accounting,  finance,  manage- 
ment and  marketing.  Techniques  include 
exponential  smoothing,  input-output  anal- 
ysis, the  delphi  method,  regression  anal- 
ysis, barometric  and  indicator  methods, 
pools  and  survey  techniques,  econometric 
models,  and  life  cycle  analysis.  Prerequi- 
site, Upper  level  SBA  standing  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

260  (I),  (II).     INTRODUCTION  TO  LAW 
The  nature,  functions  and  limits  of  law. 
Various  theoretical  approaches  to  law  as  an 
important  institution  in  society.  Selected 
problems  of  law,  power  and  stratification 
and  the  relationship  of  law  and  values  in 
society.  Analysis  of  the  administration  of 
law  through  legislation,  administrative 
agencies  and  courts. 

261  (I),  (II).     ADVANCED  LEGAL 

STUDIES 
An  extension  and  development  in  detail  of 
topics  surveyed  in  the  introductory  course. 
Prerequisite,  Gen  Bus  260. 

262  (II).     LAW  III 

The  economic  functions  and  consequences 
of  agency,  partnerships  and  corporations. 
Prerequisite,  Gen  Bus  260. 

263  (I),  (11).     BUSINESS  LAW  FOR 

ACCOUNTANTS 
Legal  concepts  and  rules  encountered  in 
business  transactions,  with  particular 
attention  to  subjects  currently  included  in 
CPA  examinations.  Prerequisite,  Gen  Bus 
260  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.  O'Connell. 

264  (I),  (II).      LAW  OF  URBAN 

DEVELOPMENT 
Legal  problems  generated  by  the  changing 
urban  environment;  includes  the  law  of 
race  relations,  poverty  and  welfare,  land 
use  and  land  use  planning,  urban  and  re- 
gional planning.  Prerequisite,  Gen  Bus 
260  or  equivalent. 

265  (I),  (II).     BUSINESS  AND  ITS 

ENVIRONMENT 
(See  Mgt  265.) 


270  (I).     REAL  ESTATE  AND  URBAN 

DEVELOPMENT 
Introduction  to  principles  of  urban  land 
use.  Economic,  legal,  social,  and  political 
factors  that  affect  real  estate  markets,  val- 
uation and  land  use. 

Mr.  Burak,  Mr.  Plattner,  Mr.  Rivers. 


272  (II).     SEMINAR  IN  URBAN  AND 

REGIONAL  MANAGEMENT 
An  overview  of  the  social,  economic  and 
political  problems  of  urban  America.  Also 
concentrates  on  the  major  public  finance 
issues  of  metropolitan  government  and 
explores  fiscal  and  structural  alternatives. 

L Urban  and  regional  economic  base  analysis 


of  several  types,  through  a  combination  of 
lectures  and  group  projects.  Mr.  Moore. 

273  (I),  (II).     INTRODUCTION  TO 

SIMULATION  OF  SYSTEMS 

OPERATIONS 
The  use  of  computer  models  to  analyze  the 
operation  of  business  and  economic  sys- 
tems. Building  such  models;  their  inherent 
limitations.  Examines  applications  from 
simple  machine  replacement  and  schedul- 
ing cases  to  more  complex  new  product 
planning  and  media  selection  cases.  (Also 
listed  as  I.E.  273.)  Prerequisite,  Gen  Bus  253 
desirable. 

274  (I).     REAL  ESTATE  FINANCE 

A  problem-oriented  examination  of  finan- 
cial practices,  institutions  and  methods  of 
analysis  related  to  real  estate  investment. 
Topics  include  investment  theory,  taxation 
and  government  programs.  Prerequisite, 
Fin  201,  Gen  Bus  270.  Mr.  Plattner. 

275  (II).     HOUSING  ANALYSIS 

An  historical  perspective  of  the  develop- 
ment of  housing  markets  and  programs  in 
the  U.S.,  experience  in  applying  market 
analysis  to  housing,  and  an  explanation  of 
government  legislation  related  to  housing. 
Prerequisite,  Gen  Bus  270. 

Mr.  Moore,  Mr.  Plattner. 

333-     MANAGEMENT  INTERNSHIP 

PROGRAM 
Summer  service  with  a  cooperating  busi- 
ness firm  or  governmental  agency.  The  stu- 
dent undertakes  responsible  duties  and 
participates  in  managerial  activities  under 
supervision  of  experienced  executive  per- 
sonnel. A  written  report  is  required.  With 
permission  of  department  chairman. 

385  (I),  386  (II).     INDEPENDENT  STUDY 

AND  RESEARCH 
For  qualified  seniors,  independent  study 
and  research  on  selected  problems  in  Busi- 
ness Administration.  With  permission  of 
the  department  chairman.  Credit,  1-6. 

391 .     SEMINAR  IN  URBAN  PROBLEMS 
An  analysis  of  both  policy  and  managerial 
issues  in  urban  communities,  viewed  in  the 
context  of  the  contemporary  economic  and 
social  conditions  of  such  areas. 

393  (I),  (II).     SENIOR  HONORS 

SEMINAR 
Advanced  study  and  research  on  selected 
topics  in  Business  Administration  and 
related  disciplines.  Available  only  to  sen- 
iors with  2.8  average  or  better,  and/or  by 
permission  of  instructor.  May  be  taken  both 
semesters. 

399(1),  (II).      SENIOR  HONORS 

Management 

Chairman  o/ Department;  Associate  Profes- 
sor Arthur  Elkins.  Professors  Carlisle,  Con- 
Ion,  Hare,  Litterer,  McGarrah,  Simmons, 
Wortman,  Young;  Associate  Professors 
Bomstein,  Chen,  Claunch,  Finch,  Michael, 
Sahin;  Assistant  Professors  Bartol,  Bryant, 
Butterfield;  Lecturer  Bloodsworth. 


Credits 
Required  "core"  courses  12 

Required  Courses  in  Major  18 

Management  214,  Personnel 

Management 
Management  230,  Managerial 

Behavior 
Management  231,  Administra- 
tive Theory 
Management  247,  Production 

Management  I 
Management  265,  Business 

and  its  Environment 
Management  371,  Business 
Policy  and  Strategy 
Two  Management  Electives  6 

Free  Electives,  to  complement 
Management  courses,  and  ca- 
reer and  general  education 
objectives.  24 

110  (I),  (II).     INTRODUCTION  TO 

COMPUTERS  FOR  BUSINESS 
(See  Accounting  llO.) 

201  (I),  (II).     PRINCIPLES  OF 

MANAGEMENT 
Introduction  to  the  fundamentals  of  the 
management  of  organizations.  Survey 
includes  behavioral  background  of  formal 
organizational  life,  organizational  design, 
integrating  factors  in  collective  behavior, 
organizational  change,  systems  analysis, 
techniques  of  decision-making  and  control, 
the  organization  and  its  environment,  and 
the  nature  of  management  theory. 

211  (II).     BUSINESS  INFORMATION 

SYSTEMS 
(See  Accounting  211.) 

214  (I),  (II).     PERSONNEL  MANAGEMENT 
Principles  and  policies  followed  by  man- 
agement in  recruitment,  development, 
direction,  and  control  of  personnel. 

230  (I),  (II).  MANAGERIAL  BEHAVIOR 
Principles  of  human  behavior  in  organiza- 
tions; understanding  of  one's  self  as  a  per- 
son and  as  a  manager;  development  of 
interpersonal  managerial  skills.  Prerequi- 
site, Mgt  201. 


231  (I),  (II).     ADMINISTRATIVE  THEORY 
Principles  of  administration,  modem  organ- 
ization theories,  specialization,  functionali- 
zation,  coordination,  planning  and  control, 
authority  status,  leadership,  decision- 
making, communication,  and  power- 
structuring.  Prerequisites,  Mgt  201,  230. 


234  (II).     WAGE  AND  SALARY 

ADMINISTRATION 
Objectives,  procedures,  and  problems 
involved  in  establishment  and  administra- 
tion of  operative  and  executive  compensa- 
tion plans.  Prerequisite,  Mgt  214. 

247  (II).     PRODUCTION  MANAGEMENT  I 
Basic  principles  of  production  manage- 
ment. Use  of  statistical,  mathematical,  and 
simulation  methods  in  production  or  opera- 
tions. 


248  (I).     PRODUCTION  MANAGEMENT  II 
Application  of  principles  and  analytical 
Icchniquus  to  design  and  opuration  of  pro- 
duction systems.  Quality  control,  invontor>' 
and  production  control.  Prerequisite.  Mgt 
247. 

253  (1).     INTRODUCTION  TO 

MANAGEMENT  SCIENCE 
(See  General  Business  253.) 

254  (11).     TOPICS  IN  MANAGEMENT 

SCIENCE 
(See  General  Business  254.) 

265(11.(11).     BUSINESS  AND  ITS 

ENVIRONMENT 
A  critical  examination  of  the  social,  politi- 
cal, technological,  and  ethical  issues  con- 
fronting the  contemporary  manager  and  the 
modem  corporation.  Competing  concepts  of 
the  role  of  business  in  society.  Prerequisite, 
junior  standing  or  permission  of  instructor. 
(Also  listed  as  Gen  Bus  265.) 

333.     MANAGEMENT  INTERNSHIP 

PROGRAM 
Summer  seri-ice  with  a  cooperating  busi- 
ness firm  or  governmental  agency.  The  stu- 
dent undertakes  responsible  duties  and 
participates  in  managerial  activities  under 
supervision  of  experienced  executive  per- 
sonnel. A  written  report  is  required.  With 
permission  of  department  chairman. 

341  (I).     MANAGEMENT  DECISION 

SIMULATION 
Participation  in  management  of  a  firm  in  a 
simulated  industry.  Students,  organized 
into  management  teams,  apply  Iheir  knowl- 
edge of  business  administration  and  eco- 
nomics in  a  competitive  struggle  for  profit 
and  market  position.  Prerequisite,  senior 
standing  or  permission  of  instructor. 

342  (11).     PLANNING  AND  CONTROL 

SYSTEMS 
Systems  coordinating  sales,  production, 
finance  and  other  business  functions  and 
producing  information  required  for  adjust- 
ment and  reformulation  of  plans  over  time. 
Both  single-use  and  continuous-use  plans. 
Design  of  organization  structure  and  devel- 
opment of  control  criteria.  Prerequisite, 
senior  standing. 

344  (I).     MANAGEMENT-UNION 

RELATIONS  I 
Comparison  of  union-management  objec- 
tives, functions,  and  structures,  including 
scope  and  impact  of  union  penetration  into 
areas  of  managerial  authority.  Prerequisite. 
Mgt  201  or  214. 

345  (11).     MANAGEMENT-UNION 

RELATIONS  II 
Problems  in  interpretation  and  administra- 
tion of  collective  bargaining  agreements, 
studied  by  the  case  method  of  analysis. 
Prerequisite.  Mgt  344  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

348.  INTERNATIONAL  MANAGEMENT 
A  taxonomy  of  educational,  political-legal, 
sociological-cultural,  and  economic  con- 


straints provides  a  framework  for  analyzing 
management  in  an  international  or  non-U. S. 
context.  Managerial  functions,  policy  and 
strategy  areas,  and  current  issues  are  dis- 
cussed within  the  context  of  those  con- 
straints. 

371  (II).     BUSINESS  POLICY  AND 

STRATEGY 
An  integrative  case  course  requiring  appli- 
cation of  the  students'  skills,  knowledge, 
and  understanding  to  the  identification  and 
possible  solution  of  practical  problems 
encountered  by  general  managers  who  arc 
responsible  at  various  organizational  levels 
for  formulating  strategies  and  Iheir  success- 
ful implementation. 

385.386.     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual  study  of  a  selected  problem  for 
qualified  students.  By  arrangement  with 
members  of  the  department.         Credit,  1  -6. 

391  (I).     SEMINAR  IN  ADMINISTRATION 
Advanced  study  and  individual  research  in 
theory  and  practice  of  administrative  organ- 
ization and  behavior.  Prerequisite,  senior 
standing  and  permission  of  instructor. 

392  (II).     SEMINAR  IN  PERSONNEL 

MANAGEMENT 
.Advanced  study  of  current  problems  in 
development  and  administration  of  person- 
nel problems.  Research  methodology  and 
recent  research  findings  emphasized.  Each 
student  required  to  complete  a  major 
research  project.  Prerequisite,  senior  stand- 
ing and  permission  of  instructor. 

393  (I),  (II).     SENIOR  HONORS  SEMINAR 
Advanced  study  and  research  on  selected 
topics  in  Business  Administration  and 
related  disciplines.  Available  only  to  sen- 
iors with  2.8  average  or  better,  and/or  by 
permission  of  instructor.  May  be  taken  both 
semesters. 

394  (II).     SEMINAR  IN  OPERATIONS 

MANAGEMENT 
Specialized  topics  and  advanced  tech- 
niques in  production  and  operations  man- 
agement. Prerequisite.  Mgt  247. 


Marketing 

Head  o/Dopartmenl:  Professor  )ack  S.  Wolf. 
Professors  Frederick,  Paul.  Smith;  Asso- 
ciate Professors  Buell.  )ohnson.  Liander, 
Monroe,  Schwartz.  Worthing;  Assistant 
Professors  Barber.  Guiltinan,  Sawyer, 
Schewe,  Wiek. 


Marketing  224.  Analysis  for 
Pricing  Decisions 
Tool  Courses  (any  two  of  the  fol- 
lowing): 

Marketing  210,  Buyer  Behavior 
Marketing  212.  Marketing 

Research 
Marketing  214,  Marketing 
Models 
Expansive  Courses  (any  one  of  the 
following): 
Marketing  219.  Marketing 

Strategy 
Marketing  237.  International 

Marketing 
Marketing  390,  Seminar  in  Mar- 
keting 
Marketing  385-6.  Independent 

Study  and  Research 
Marketing  399,  Honors 
One  Advanced  Behavioral  Science 

Elective 
One  Advanced  Economics  Elective 
Total  Program  Credits 
Free  Elective  Credits 


Curriculum  in  Marketing 
Required  SBA  "core"  courses 
Required  course  in  the  major: 
Marketing  216.  Marketing 
Management 
Functional  Courses  (any  two  of 
the  following): 

Marketing  221,  Product  Plan- 
ning and  Development 
Marketing  222.  Marketing  Com- 
munications 
Marketing  223,  Marketing  Net- 
work Analysis 


Credits 
12 


201  (1),  (II).     FUNDAMENTALS  OF 

MARKETING 
The  role  of  marketing  in  our  economic  and 
social  structure.  The  planning,  distribution, 
pricing  and  promotion  of  goods  and  ser- 
vices to  consumer  and  industrial  markets 
viewed  as  internal  activities  of  the  firm, 
and  as  shaped  by  environmental  forces. 

210  (I),  (11).     BUYER  BEHAVIOR 
Analysis  of  buyer  motivation  and  buying 
behavior.  Explanatorj'  theories  of  consumer 
market  behavior  and  models  of  the  deci- 
sion-making process  for  winning  patronage. 
Prerequisite.  Mkg  201  or  permission  of 
instructor.  Ms.  Barber,  Mr.  Paul. 

212(1).  (11).     MARKETING  RESEARCH 
The  systematic  gathering,  recording  and 
analyzing  of  data  about  problems  relating 
to  the  marketing  of  goods  and  services. 
Individual  case  study  and  research  projects. 
Prerequisites.  Mkg  201  and  Stat  290  or  per- 
mission of  instructor. 

Mr.  Monroe,  Mr.  Schewe. 

213  (II).     ADVANCED  MARKETING 

RESEARCH 
Select  areas  of  marketing  research.  Empha- 
sis on  nonsur\'ey  research  techniques.  Sub- 
stantive problems  of  experimental  research 
and  research  design  and  analysis.  Class 
problems  consist  of  laboratory  or  field 
experiments.  Prerequisite.  Mkg  212,  or  per- 
mission of  instructor. 

214  (I).  (II).     MARKETING  MODELS 
Relates  a  number  of  concepts  and  tech- 
niques to  the  analysis  and  solution  of  mar- 
keting management  problems.  Marketing 
models  as  aids  to  decision-making  in  mar- 
keting. Prerequisite.  Mkg  201  or  permission 
of  instructor.        Mr.  Frederick,  Mr.  Monroe. 

216(1).  (II).     MARKETING 

MANAGEMENT 
An  advanced  understanding  of  the  nature 
and  problems  of  marketing  management: 
the  process  of  marketing  management,  the 


environments  facing  the  marketing  man- 
ager, and  the  tools  available  for  environ- 
mental analysis  and  control  of  marketing 
activities.  Prerequisite,  Mkg  201  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor.       Mr.  Schewe,  Mr.  Buell. 

219  (I),  (II).     MARKETING  STRATEGY 
Exposure  to  realistic  problems  through 
computerized  simulation  and  analysis  of 
cases.  Practice  in  seeking  solutions  to  mar- 
keting problems  through  an  integration  of 
factors  pertinent  to  strategy  development 
Prerequisite,  senior  standing  or  permission 
of  instructor.  Mr.  Wolf. 

221  (I),  (II).     PRODUCT  PLANNING  AND 

DEVELOPMENT 
Examination  and  analysis  of  the  factors 
pertinent  to  effective  product  decisions  by 
marketing  managers.  The  organization  of 
the  product  planning  function,  matching 
products  amd  markets,  and  methods  for 
reducing  new  product  risk.  Prerequisite, 
Mkg  201  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.  Worthing. 

222  (I),  (II).     MARKETING 

COMMUNICATIONS 
Development  of  effective  marketing  com- 
munication strategies  based  upon  an  under- 
standing of  the  characteristics  of  audiences. 
Conceptual  material  from  communications 
theory  applied  to  advertising  and  other 
promotional  problems.  Prerequisite,  Mkg 
201  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr.  Wiek. 

223  (I),  (II).     MARKETING  NETWORK 

ANALYSIS 
A  systems  approach  to  the  management  of 
all  activities  that  facilitate  the  movement  of 
goods  and  coordination  of  supply  and 
demand.  Problems  of  designing  and  manag- 
ing product  distribution  network.  Pre- 
requisite. Mkg  201  or  permission  of 
instructor.  Mr.  Guiltinan. 

224  (II).     PRICING  METHODS  AND 

DECISIONS 
Surveys  the  demand,  cost,  competitive,  and 
legal  determinants  of  price.  Emphasis  on 
the  demand  determinants  of  price  including 
how  buyers  use  price  in  their  purchasing 
decisions.  The  influence  of  consumerism  on 
pricing  decisions  is  also  discussed.  Prereq- 
uisite. Mkg  201  or  permission  of 
instructor.  Mr.  Monroe. 

237  (I).     INTERNATIONAL  MARKETING 
Background  useful  to  United  States  busi- 
ness enterprises  which  market  goods  and 
services  in  foreign  countries.  Emphasis  on 
the  multinational  firm's  marketing  opera- 
tions and  the  design  of  marketing  strategy. 
Prerequisite,  Mkg  201  or  permission  of 
instructor.  Mr.  Liander. 

385,  386.     INDEPENDENT  STUDY 
Individual  study  of  a  selected  problem  for 
qualified  students.  By  arrangement  with 
members  of  the  department.  Credit,  1-6. 

391  (II).     SEMINAR  IN  MARKETING 
Advanced  study  and  individual  research  on 
selected  problems  and  current  issues  in 


marketing.  Each  student  is  required  to  com- 
plete a  major  research  project.  Prerequi- 
site, senior  standing  or  permission  of 
instructor.  Mr.  Schwartz,  Mr.  Wolf. 

393  (I),  (II).     SENIOR  HONORS  SEMINAR 
Advanced  study  and  research  on  selected 
topics  in  Business  Administration  and 
related  diciplines.  Available  only  to  seniors 
with  2.8  average  or  better,  and/or  by  per- 
mission of  instructor.  May  be  taken  both 
semesters. 

399  (I),  (II).     SENIOR  HONORS  THESIS 
Supervised  independent  study  open  to  stu- 
dents with  a  3.0  quality  point  average,  or 
invited  students.  A  thesis  is  required. 

Credit,  6-9. 

RELATED  COURSES: 

Acctg  272     Administrative  Costing 
and  Control 

Gen  Bus  241     Management  of 
Traffic  and  Physical  Distribution 

Gen  Bus  250     Administrative 
Statistics 

Gen  Bus  253      Introduction  to 
Management  Science 

Mgt  265     Business  and  Its  En- 
vironment 

Mgt  342     Planning  and  Control 
Systems 

SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 

Dwight  W.  Allen,  Dean;  Earl  Seidman, 
Associate  Dean  for  Academic  Affairs:  Atron 
Gentry,  Associate  Dean  for  Special  Pro- 
grams: Norma  Jean  Anderson,  Assistant 
Dean  for  Graduate  Affairs:  Richard  Clark, 
Assistant  Dean  for  L'ndergraduafe  Affairs 
and  Teacher  Preparation;  Bob  Suzuki, 
Assistant  Dean  for  Administration 

Professors  A.  Alschuler,  Anthony,  Cappel- 
luzzo,  Carew,  Ertel,  Fischer,  Fredrickson, 
Ivey,  B.  Jones,  Jordan,  Kornegay,  Reed, 
Schimmel,  Scribner,  Simon,  Ulin,  Viera, 
Weinstein,  Wolf,  Woodbury,  Wyman;  Asso- 
ciate Professors  Anderson,  Beaven,  Blan- 
chard,  Damerell,  Day,  Evans,  Eve, 
Franslow,  French,  Griffiths,  Hambleton, 
Hutchinson,  Jarvesoo,  Konicek,  Lauroesch, 
Quilling,  Rudman,  Schultz,  Sims,  Sinclair, 
Speidel,  Sullivan,  Thelen,  Urch,  E.  Wash- 
ington. K.  Washington,  Wellman;  Assistant 
Professors  Abraham,  L.  Blane,  Bosley,  Brai- 
nerd,  Brandon,  Bunker,  Caban,  Campbell, 
Dede,  Eachus,  Eddy,  Eiseman,  Erickson,  J. 
Evans,  Flight,  Gluckstem,  Gorth,  Greene, 
Hall,  Harris,  Higgins,  Hruska,  R.  Jones, 
Love,  Mackin,  Masalski,  Melnik,  Miltz, 
Peelle,  Rossman,  Schumer.  Stanton,  Streets, 
Swaminathan,  Wagschal,  Wideman,  Wig- 
gins, Wuerthner;  Lecturers  Elliot,  Frein, 
George,  Greenebaum,  E.  Harris,  Jackson, 
McCollum,  Passmore,  Tooley,  Worden; 
Human  Development  Affiliated  Professors 
Burroughs,  Olim;  Assistant  Professors  Col- 
lard,  Craig.  Forman,  Karlson,  Turner;  Lec- 
turers I.  Alschuler,  Batchelder,  B.  Blain, 
Melrose,  Navon,  Russell;  Instructor  Dumas. 

Adjunct  Faculty:  Professors  Locke.  Tippo, 
Venman;  Associate  Professors  Bum,  Gulko, 
H.  Schumer;  Assistant  Professors  Beals, 


Bean.  S.  Blane,  Daniels.  Delaney,  Forsyth, 
Keochakian,  R.  Kraus,  W.  Kraus,  Martin, 
Preston,  Royer;  Lecturers  Harris,  Pruitt, 
Robb.  Stanton. 

Freshman  interested  in  becoming  Education 
majors  are  initially  admitted  to  the  Uni- 
versity as  undeclared  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  majors.  Students  interested  in 
becoming  Education  majors,  and  other  stu- 
dents interested  in  receiving  teaching  certi- 
fication through  the  School  of  Education, 
should  take  the  introductory  course,  "Kids, 
Schools  and  the  School  of  Education." 
preferably  in  the  second  semester  of  their 
freshman  year. 

The  School  of  Education  provides  students 
a  variety  of  alternatives.  Revision  and  re- 
evaluation  of  curriculum  and  structure  is 
continual;  and  therefore,  some  new  pro- 
grams may  not  be  included  in  the  following 
inforrnation. 

The  following  are  School  of  Education  poli- 
cies and  procedures  pertaining  to  under- 
graduates: 
I.    The  Education  Major 

A.  There  are  two  types  of  Education 
majors; 

1.  Students  enrolled  in  Teacher 
Preparation  Programs,  usually 
on  the  elementary  level. 

2.  Non-teaching  majors. 

B.  The  requirements  of  the  Education 
major: 

1.  Teacher  preparation 

a.  Completion  of  the  University 
core  requirements. 

b.  Completion  of  27  additional 
credits  in  Arts  and  Sciences. 

c.  Completion  of  at  least  30 
credits  in  Education. 

d.  Completion  of  the  course 
"Kids.  Schools  and  the 
School  of  Education:  An 
Introduction." 

e.  Acceptance  by  and  comple- 
tion of  a  TPPC  program. 

f.  Maintenance  of  a  minimum 
2.0  cumulative  average. 

R.  Have  at  least  15  graded  cred- 
its in  residence  at  the  Uni- 
versitv. 

h.  May  not  use  more  than  45 
credits  in  Education  toward 
the  bachelor's  degree,  with- 
out prior  approval. 

2.  Non-teaching  major 

a.  Must  complete  a,  b,  c,  f,  g, 
and  h,  of  'Teacher  Prepara- 
tion requirements. 

b.  Must  submit  program  out- 
line to  Undergraduate 
Advising  Office  (UAO)  for 
approval. 

c.  Must  complete  program 
designed  in  cooperation  with 
faculty  sponsor;  program 
must  include  30  credits  in 
Education. 

d.  May  not  seek  certification; 
may  not  student  teach. 

II.    Organization  of  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion for  undergraduates 


I 


A.  All  students  who  aro  interested  in 
becoming  Education  majors  arc  the 
rospunsibilily  of  and  are  rt-sponsi- 
ble  to.  an  advisiT  assigned  by  the 
Undergraduate  Advising  Office, 
located  in  158  Hills  South.  The 
staff  of  the  UAO  arc  the  advisors 
for  these  students.  Tlus  and  the 
"Kids"  course  aro  usually  students' 
first  contacts  with  the  School  of 
Education. 

B.  Students  seeking  teacher  certifica- 
tion must  enter  a  TPPC  program. 
This  usually  occurs  between  the 
end  of  the  third  semester  and  the 
fifth,  depending  upon  the  program, 
and  can  only  be  done  after  a  stu- 
dent has  completed  the  course 
"Kids,  Schools,  and  the  School  of 
Education:  .An  Introduction."  Once 
a  student  enters  a  program,  the 
program  staff  becomes  the  adviser 
for  the  student,  and  will  remain  so 
until  the  student  graduates  or 
enters  another  program. 

C.  Students  seeking  secondary  certifi- 
cation are  usually  not  Education 
majors.  They,  in  most  cases,  should 
be  earning  degrees  in  academic 
majors.  Upon  receiving  the 
approval  of  their  major  depart- 
ments, and  after  taking  the  course 
"Kids.  Schools,  and  the  School  of 
Education:  .An  Introduction."  they 
are  eligible  to  apply  for  entrance 
into  a  TPPC  program. 

D.  Students  seeking  a  non-teaching 
major  must  design  a  program  of  at 
least  30  credits  in  conjunction  with 
a  faculty  sponsor  and  with  the 
approval  of  the  center  in  which  the 
student  and  his  or  her  sponsor 

are  concentrating.  The  program 
of  study  must  be  approved  by  the 
Undergraduate  Advising  Office 
for  the  Dean  for  Undergraduate 
Affairs. 

III.  Course  Requirements 

A.  All  Education  majors  and  other 
students  seeking  certification  must 
complete  the  course  "Kids. 
Schools,  and  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion: An  Introduction"  or  its  equiv- 
alent. 

B.  Students  seeking  certification  must 
complete  a  TPPC  program. 

IV.  Grades 

A.  All  School  of  Education  courses 
are  Pass/Fail. 

B.  Transfer  students  must  earn  at 
least  15  graded  credits  in  residence 
at  the  University.  At  least  6  credits 
should  be  taken  for  letter  grades 
during  the  first  semester  of  resi- 
dence to  establish  a  cumulative 
average. 

C.  All  students  must  have  a  cumula- 
tive average  of  at  least  2.0  to  be  eli- 
gible for  a  TPPC  program. 

TEACHER  PR£P.\RAT10N  PROGRAMS 

The  Teacher  Preparation  Programs  Council 
(TPPC)  is  responsible  for  the  School's 
undergraduate  and  graduate  teacher  prepa- 


ration programs.  The  Council's  major  focus 
is  on  creating  new  options  and  alternative 
routes  for  mireling  undergradunlo  degree 
and  certification  rttiuirenu-nts.  The  Council 
presently  sponsors  approximately  20  pro- 
grams which  have  different  goals, 
approaches,  lengths,  and  admissions  cri- 
teria. All  programs  include  a  clinical  expe- 
rience. Specific  information  on  individual 
programs  is  available  from  the  School  of 
Education  Undergraduate  .Advising  Office 
in  158  Hills  South,  Following  is  o  list  and 
short  description  of  representative  teacher 
preparation  programs. 


Kli'ini'iil.ir>  Crrlilic  .ition.  Typically,  stu- 
deiil.s  i-.irning  .in  i-lfrnenlary  teaching 
certificate  are  majors  in  the  School  of 
Education.  The  School  offers  a  variety  of 
elementary  teacher  preparation  programs 
for  which  the  student  may  choo.sc.  Some 
examples  of  these  alternatives  are: 

MARKS  MEADOW  (TEPAM)  —  Four  con- 
secutive semesters  combining  course 
work  with  classroom  teaching  in  Mark's 
Meadow  elementary  school. 

Closely  relates  theory  and  experience 
on  the  "integrated  day"  model. 

METEP —  A  two-semester  sequence  open 
to  elementary  majors  providing  those 
competencies  necessary  to  function  effec- 
tively in  integrated  day  programs  or  any 
educational  setting  where  active  learning 
is  emphasized. 

AMHERST  ELEMENTARY—  A  wide  range 
of  practical  alternatives  for  elementarj' 
majors.  The  program  has  various  entry 
and  exit  points,  and  works  in  the  Wild- 
wood.  Pelham  and  East  Street  Schools. 


Secondary  Certification.  Students  seeking 
secondary  certification  are  usually  not  Edu- 
cation majors.  They,  in  most  cases,  should 
be  earning  degrees  in  academic  majors 
which  reflect  the  subjects  they  wish  to 
teach.  Secondary  students  earn  their  certifi- 
cation by  completing  a  secondar>'  program. 
Some  examples  of  current  secondary  pro- 
grams are: 

ALE-S  (Alternative  Learning  Environments- 
Secondar>'):  A  new  one-semester  program 
involving  teaching  in  alternative  schools 
on  the  secondary  level  in  the  Greater 
Boston  area.  Offers  student  teaching  as 
well  as  working  with  students  in  non- 
academic  settings.  The  15-credil  program 
includes  a  methods  course  and  other 
learning  experiences. 

ACADEMIC  DISCIPLINES  PROGRAMS  — 
Secondary  school  teacher  preparation 
programs  in  which  students  do  their  stu- 
dent teaching  in  and  around  Amherst.  In 
general,  methods  of  teaching  courses  are 
required  prior  to  the  student  teaching 
experience.  Included  are:  English  Educa- 
tion. Secondary  Mathematics.  Secondary 
Science,  and  Secondary  Social  Studies. 


1 1  •  PROJECT  —  For  a  limited  number  of 
juniors  and  seniors.  Opportunity  to  com- 
plete si-coiulan,'  sludiiil  leaching  while 
working  with  an  expiTinu'iituI  curricu- 
lum bused  on  the  ussuinplion  that  pu- 
berty is  iis  much  u  psychological  os 
physical  upheoval. 

HORIZONS—  Affiliated  with  the  BDIC 
program  (Bachelor's  Degree  with  Individ- 
ual Concentration).  Open  to  sophomores 
and  juniors  preparing  to  ttrach  in  inter- 
disciplinary studies  or  traditional  sub- 
jects with  greater  breadth  and  under- 


lirniriil.ir)  or  S((  ond.ir)  Ci-rliliculion.  A 
number  of  programs  are  coiicernetl  with 
grades  K-12.  They  lead  to  elementary  certi- 
fication for  Education  majors  and  to  .sec- 
ondary certification  for  majors  in  other 
discipline  areas.  Some  examples  are: 

URBAN  ALTERNATIVES  —  For  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  students.  Includes  an 
Outward  Bound  experience,  semester- 
long  internship  in  an  alternative  school, 
and  courses  for  which  the  students  share 
responsibility  with  professors. 

INTERNATIONAL  EDUCATION  —  A 
Ihrco-semester  program  for  elementary 
and  secondary'  students  who  are  either 
sophomores  or  juniors.  Explores  other 
cultures  in  depth,  ways  to  international- 
ize education,  and  how  teachers  can 
transplant  another  culture  into  their 
classrooms. 

EXPLORATIONS!  —  For  those  with  the 
self-direction  to  design  their  own  cur- 
riculum, learning  environment  and 
teaching  experiences.  Explorations!  is  a 
wholly  contained  one-year  program 
leading  to  either  elementary  or  second- 
ary certification  for  students  who  want 
to  be  totally  responsible  for  making 
their  own  choices. 

URBAN  EDUCATION  (CUETEP  —  Center 
for  Urban  Education  Teacher  Education 
Program)  —  Prepares  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary teachers  to  have,  in  addition  to 
concepts  and  skills  relating  to  learning 
theory,  the  political  sophistication  neces- 
sary to  become  reform  strategists.  The 
program  is  Hexible,  with  multiple  entry 
and  exit  points.  The  student-teaching 
semester  takes  place  in  cities  such  as 
Springfield,  Boston,  and  Albany. 

FUTURE  STUDIES—  A  two-  or  three- 
semester  program  for  sophomores  and 
juniors.  Explores  alternative  possible 
futures  for  society,  and  develops  neces- 
sary teaching/learning  skills. 

OFF-CAMPUS  —  Elementary  and  second- 
ary students  practice  teach  in  schools  as 
far  away  as  California  and  England, 
working  with  innovations  such  as  differ- 
entiated staffing,  flexible  scheduling, 
integrated  day,  open  classroom. 

OMNIBUS  —  Juniors  and  seniors  risk  a  full 
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academic  year  of  living  and  learning  in 
an  alternative  school  on  Cape  Cod  where 
high  truancy  rates  are  comparable  to 
ghetto  schools  in  urban  areas.  Utilizes  all 
kinds  of  community  resources. 


Specialized  Certification.  The  School  of 
Education  has  a  number  of  programs  that 
prepare  students  for  specialized  areas.  Pro- 
grams currently  in  operation  are: 

COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION  —  For  sec- 
ondary teaching  candidates  interested  in 
the  growing  field  of  cooperative  educa- 
tion; that  is,  working  with  high  school 
students  who  spend  half  their  time  in 
classroom  learning  and  half  in 
work/learning  experiences  in  hospitals, 
business  offices,  museums,  and  other 
community  services. 

READING  SPECIALISTS—  A  two-year 
program  for  sophomores  and  juniors 
through  which  students  can  qualify  as 
reading  specialists  as  well  as  either  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  teachers. 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION  —  For  stu- 
dents with  a  major  in  the  College  of  Food 
and  Natural  Resources  interested  in 
becoming  vocational  agriculture  teachers. 
Combines  practical  experience  and  pro- 
fessional education.  Student  teaching 
sites  located  throughout  Massachusetts. 

MEDIA  SPECIALISTS  FOR  THE  DEAF  — 
A  three-year,  non-certification  program 
which  prepares  students  to  be  media  spe- 
cialists in  schools  for  the  deaf. 

SPECIAL  EDUCATION  —  Prepares 

selected  prospective  teachers  at  the  B.A. 
level  to  serve  as  Classroom  Based  Diag- 
nostic Resource  Teachers  (CBDRT)  in  an 
innovative,  non-categorical  role.  The 
CBDRT  is  a  specifically  trained  special 
educator  with  skills  in  determining  the 
needs  and  strengths  of  children  perceived 
as  learning  and/or  behavior  problems,  in 
assessing  the  resource  available,  and  in 
facilitating  optimum  utilization  of  the 
regular  classroom  environment  to  suc- 
cessfully provide  positive  learning  and 
growth  experiences  for  such  children. 

BILINGUAL/BICULTURAL—  An  intensive 
I  two-year  program  for  students  committed 

to  bilingual/bicultural  education.  Fea- 
tures laboratory  and  clinical  experiences 
in  the  community  and  the  classroom 
prior  to  elementary  certification. 

LEARNING  EXPERIENCES 

The  School  of  Education  operates  under  an 
"       administrative/instructional  procedure 

called  the  Flexible  Curriculum,  a  procedure 
based  on  the  philosophy  that  alternative 
instructional  formats  (alternative  to  3  hours 
a  week  semester  long)  provide  an  improved 
potential  effectiveness  and  responsiveness 
of  a  total  curricular  program.  The  Flexible 
Curriculum  is  based  on  a  refinement  of  a 
standard  credit  unit  called  a  modular  credit 
(1  University  credit  =  100  modular  credits). 


The  following  offerings  are  open  to  stu- 
dents throughout  the  university.  Additional 
courses  are  open  to  students  enrolled  in 
specific  TPPC  programs. 


205.     AESTHETIC  ELEMENTS  IN  THE 

TEACHING  LEARNING  PROCESS 
To  enable  teachers  to  increase  their  creativ- 
ity and  use  of  the  arts  in  the  classroom 
through  improvisation  workshops,  discus- 
sions, readings  and  curriculum  projects. 

238.     PRE-PRODUCTION  CREATIVITY  OF 

EDUCATIONAL  FILMS 
Film  technique  to  encourage  visual  thinking 
in  terms  of  motion;  utilizing  opticals  such 
as  wipes,  match  dissolves,  cuts,  slow 
motion,  freeze  frames,  etc;  taking  advantage 
of  the  grammar  of  film  to  achieve  condensa- 
tion and  brevity,  as  well  as  clarity  in  educa- 
tional films.  Planning  films  of  substance 
with  specific  objectives  in  mind.  Creation 
of  educational  storyboards  emphasized.  No 
prerequisites. 

295.     ADVANCED  SEMINAR  IN 

LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT  IN 
EARLY  CHILDHOOD  EDUCATION 
The  relationship  between  language  and 
thought;  emphasis  on  contemporary  lan- 
guage development  programs  in  early  child- 
hood education.  Includes  an  analysis  of 
linguistic,  psychological  and  sociological 
foundations  for  language  instruction.  Per- 
mission of  instructor  required. 

379.     VALUE  CLARIFICATIONS  FOR 

TEACHERS 
Helps  teachers  clarify  their  own  values  and 
how  these  values  affect  their  students 
inside  and  outside  of  the  classroom. 

Human  Development 

Head  of  Department;  Professor  Ellis  G. 
Olim.  Professor  Burroughs;  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Collard;  Assistant  Professors  Craig, 
Forman,  Karlson,  Turner;  Instructor 
Dumas. 

Additional  Staff;  Lecturers  Russell,  Navon, 
Melrose,  Batchelder,  Alschuler,  Blain;  Day 
Care  Center  Staff  Kaimin,  Fletcher,  Lamb, 
Martin. 

The  Department  of  Human  Developement  is 
provisionally  affiliated  with  the  School  of 
Education,  while  details  of  formal  affilia- 
tion are  being  negotiated.  For  further  infor- 
mation, contact  the  Academic  Affairs  Office 
at  the  School  of  Education. 


MAJOR  IN  HUMAN  DEVELOPMENT 


Credits 

30 

2 

12 


General  Education 
Physical  Education 
Pre-Professional 
Human  Development  Core 

Courses  9 

Additional  Requirements  for 

Major  18 

Additional  courses  required  for 

graduation  (Professional  and 

Electives]  ^9 

Total  Credits  120 


I.  General  Education  Credits 

Rhetoric  6 

History  100  or  101  3 

Three  Humanities  (C)  courses  9 

Zoology  101,  Introductory  (E)  3 
Three  Natural  Science  or 

Mathematics  (E)  courses  9 
Psychology  101,  Elementary 

(D)  3 
Anthropology  104,  Intro,  to 

Cultural  Anthropology  (D)  3 

II.   Pre-Professional 

Psychology  270,  Personality 
(D)  OR  Human  Develop- 
ment 360  3 

Psychology  325,  Abnormal 

(D)         "  3 

Two  Sociology  courses  6 

III.  Human  Development  Core  Courses 
HD  152,  Basic  Concepts  of 

Human  Development  3 

HD  270,  Child  Development  3 

HD  370,  Human  Development 
in  Adolescence  &  Young 
Adulthood  3 

IV.  Major  Requirements 
Human  Development  majors 
are  required  to  take  a  mini- 
mum of  27-semester  hours  of 
credit.  Core  courses  (see  III 
above)  are  counted  toward 
the  27-hour  requirement. 
Also,  Human  Development 
courses  listed  in  V  below  may 
be  counted  toward  the 
27-hour  requirement  as  well 
as  any  other  courses 
described  below  in  the 
description  of  courses. 

V.  Teacher  Certification  Requirements 
HD  272,  Observational  Child 

Study  3 

HD  381,  Laboratory  School 

Management  3 

HD  382,  Philosophy  and 
Theories  of  Early  Child- 
hood Education  3 
HD  383,  Student  Teaching             3-6 
HD  384,  Internship  in  a 

Child-Serving  Profession  3 

TCEA  230,  Art  for  the  Young 

Child  3 

Education  251,  Foundations 

of  Education  3 

VI.   Special  Professional  and  Educational 
Programs 
Special  programs  may  be  arranged. 
Students  may  elect  a  semester  or  two 
of  study  at  the  Merrill-Palmer  In- 
stitute of  Human  Development. 
Please  consult  the  Department  for 
information  on  other  special  pro- 
grams. 
VII.   Electives 

Students  shall  elect  an  additional 
number  of  courses  to  bring  the  total 
credit  hours  to  at  least  120. 


151.     BASIC  CONCEPTS  OF  HUMAN 

DEVELOPMENT   I 
Human  development  viewed  from  a 
number  of  perspectives;  historical, 


philosophical,  cross-cullural,  biologi- 
cal, political,  moral,  and  inlollectual. 

1 52.     BASIC  CONCEPTS  OF  HUMAN 

0E\  KLOPMENT  II 
The  thruo  major  psychological  Ihoorios 
that  attempt  to  explain  the  psychologi- 
cal basis  of  human  development; 
Behaviorism.  Psychoanalysis,  and 
Mumanistic  Psychology.  Emphasis  on 
the  personal  development  of  the  stu- 
dents. Required  of  students  majoring 
in  Human  Dovolopmont. 

270.     CHILD  DEVELOPMENT 
The  child  from  the  development  point  of 
view.  Interaction  of  heredity  and  environ- 
ment on  development.  Prerequisites.  Sociol 
101.  or  Psych  101,  or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 

272.    OBSERVATIONAL  CHILD  STUDY 
Directed  experience  in  obsenation  tech- 
niques with  laboraton.-  school  children. 
Prerequisite.  HD  270  or  equivalent. 

300.     HUMAN  DEVELOPMENT  IN 

INFANCY 
Development  of  the  infant  from  birth  to  age 
two.  Prerequisite.  HD  270.  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

310.     LANGUAGE  AND  COGNITIVE 

DEVELOPMENT 
Language  and  cognition  from  the  develop- 
mental point  of  view.  The  relationship 
between  language  and  thought  and  changes 
in  the  relationship  in  the  course  of  cogni- 
tive growth.  Prerequisite.  HD  270  or  equiva- 
lent. 

315.     CROSS-CULTURAL  STUDY  OF 
PERSONALITY  DEVELOPMENT 
Personality  development  viewed  cross- 
culturally.  Prerequisite.  HD  270.  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

350.     RESEARCH  METHODS  IN  HUMAN 

DEVELOPMENT 
Introduction  to  methods  of  studying  human 
development.  Prerequisite.  HD  270  or  equiv- 
alent: may  be  taken  concurrently  with  HD 
270. 

360.     THEORIES  OF  HUMAN 

DEVELOPMENT 
Major  theories  devised  to  explain  human 
development.  Emphasis  on  psychological 
theories  and  concepts.  The  relevance  and 
relationship  of  biological,  social,  and 
anthropological  concepts.  Prerequisite.  HD 
270  or  equivalent. 

370.     HUMAN  DEVELOPMENT  IN 
ADOLESCENCE  AND  YOUNG 
ADULTHOOD 
Human  development  during  the  second 
decade  of  life.  Emphasis  on  biological,  psy- 
chological, and  sociological  aspects.  Theo- 
ries of  adolescent  development.  Prereq- 
uisite. HD  270  or  equivalent,  or  permission 
of  instructor.  Open  only  to  Human  Develop- 
ment majors. 


375.  THE  GHETTO  FAMILY 
Family  relationships  and  styles  of  life  of 
lower  socio-economic  status  families. 
Emphasis  is  on  social  and  psychological 
factors  that  influence  interpersonal  rela- 
tionships and  life  strategies  among  the 
poor.  Prerequisite.  HD  270.  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

376.  ALTERNATE  FAMILY  STYLES 
Study  and  comparative  evaluation  of  the 
traditional  nuclear  monogamous  family  and 
alternative  family  structures  developed  in 
this  society. 

380.  HUMAN  DEVELOPMENT  IN 
ADULTHOOD 

Human  development  from  young  adulthood 
thrinigh  old  age.  A  social,  psychological 
perspective  of  change  across  the  adult  life 
span.  Prerequisite,  HD  270  or  wiuivalent.  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

381.  LABORATORY  SCHOOL 
MANAGEMENT 

Principles  and  methods  of  early  childhood 
education.  Teaching  methods  and  curricu- 
lum planning  for  two-  to  five-year-old  chil- 
dren. Prerequisite,  HD  270  or  equivalent. 

382      PHILOSOPHY  AND  THEORIES  OF 
EARLY  CHILDHOOD  EDUCATION 
Philosophv.  theories  and  history  of  early 
childhood'education.  Field  trips.  Prerequi- 
site, HD  381  or  permission  of  instructor. 

383.  STUDENT  TEACHING 

Students  plan,  direct,  and  teach  curriculum 
in  the  laborator\'  school  under  staff  supervi- 
sion. Prerequisite.  HD  270.  Credit.  3-6. 

384.  INTERNSHIP  IN  A  CHILD-SERVING 
PROFESSION 

Teaching  or  working  with  normal  or  excep- 
tional children.  Head  Start  children,  or  the 
emotionally  disturbed.  Prerequisite.  HD  270 
or  permission  of  instructor. 

385.  386.     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual  study  of  a  selected  problem  for 
qualified  students.  By  arrangement  with 
members  of  the  department.  Credit.  1  -3. 


Chomistr>'  1 1 1 
Engineering  103  or  lO-l 
Social  Science  Elective 
Physical  Education 

2nd  Semester 
Rhetoric  Eloctivo 
Mathematics  136 
Humanitios/Soc.  Science  or 
.S<:lente'  Elective 
Engineering  103  or  104 
Physics  161 
Physical  Education 


3 

2  or  3 

3 

1 

15  or  16 


3 
3 

3 

2  or  3 

4 

1 

16or  17 


389.     FIELD  STUDY 


Credit.  1-15. 


391-397.     SEMINAR  IN  HUMAN 

DEVELOPMENT 
Reports  and  discussion  of  current  research 
topics  and  studies  in  Human  Development. 
1-3  class  hours.  Credit,  1-3. 


SCHOOL  OF  ENGINEERING 

Kenneth  G.  Picha.  Dean 
Joseph  S.  Marcus.  Associate  Dean 
Roscoe  F.  Ward.  Associate  Dean 
Howard  D.  Segool.  Director.  COMTECH 

The  School  of  Engineering  has  the  follow- 
ing recommended  program  of  common 
courses  for  the  freshman  year. 


1st  Semester 
Rhetoric  100 
Mathematics  135 


Credits 
3 
3 


Tlio  Sciunco  Elucllvn  roquiros  odvisnr's  a|ipruviil. 
Courses  from  Iho  following  dopBrtmonH:  Bior.h(imlslr>'. 
Biology.  Chiimlsto'.  Enlomology,  Goology.  Microbiol- 
ogy. Phy.'ilcii,  Aslronomy  or  Zoology. 

School  of  KnKin«Rring 
Core  Ke(|iiirt!ni«;nts 

Communicalion  Skills 
Rhetoric  100 

Rhetoric  Elective 
/(umanilies 

3  Elective  courses  in  the  University 
catalog  with  a  "C"  designation 
Social  Sciences 

3  Elective  courses  in  the  University 
catalog  with  a  "D"  designation 
Molhemalics  (NOTE:  Minimum  of  5  courses 

beyond  trigonometry  and  analytical 

geometr\') 

Math  131  or  135 

Math  132  or  136 

Math  165 
Nalura)  Science  (NOTE:  Minimum  of  16 

credits) 

Chemistry  111 

Physics  161 

Physics  162 

2  Science  Eleclives 
Engineering 

Engineering  103 

Engineering  104 


ENGINEERING 

100      INTRODUCTION  TO  ENGINEERING 

AND  TECHNOLOGY  (E) 
Engineering  and  technology  as  the  manage- 
ment and  processing  of  energy,  material, 
and  information.  Major  engineering  con- 
cepts such  as  the  system,  feedback  and 
optimization.  The  methods  of  engineering 
including  analysis,  design  synthesis,  and 
decision  making.  Case  studies  and  student 
projects.  Not  open  to  engineering  majors. 

103.  INTRODUCTION  TO  ENGINEERING 
A 

The  nature  of  engineering  practice,  through 
lectures  and  problem  work.  Some  generally 
useful  concepts  to  be  developed  in  more 
detail  in  later  courses.  Three  2-hour  lecture, 
problem  or  laborator\'  periods  per  week. 

Credit,  2-3. 

104.  INTRODUCTION  TO  ENGINEERING 
B 

Continuation  of  Engineering  103.  Three 
2-hour  lecture,  problem  or  laboratory  peri- 
ods per  week.  Credit,  2-3. 


251.     NUMERICAL  METHODS  IN 

ENGINEERING 
A  computer-oriented  course  introducing 
application  and  theory  of  numerical  inter- 
polation, solutions  of  transcendental  equa- 
tions, quadrature,  solution  of  simultaneous 
linear  equations,  solutions  of  ordinary  dif- 
ferential equations,  and  solving  some  sim- 
ple boundary  value  problems.  Prerequisites, 
Math  165  or  equivalent  and  an  elementary 
FORTRAN  or  APL  course. 

385,  386.     SPEGIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual  study  of  a  selected  problem  for 
qualified  students.  By  arrangement  with 
members  of  the  department.  Credit,  1-3. 


Chemical  Engineering 

Head  of  Department:  Professor  lohn  W.  Eld- 
ridge.  Professors  Cashin,  Douglas,  Lau- 
rence, Lenz.  Lindsey.  Middleman,  Roblee, 
Short,  Vanpee;  Associate  Professor  Kirk, 
Kittrell,  McAvoy;  Assistant  Professor 
Novak;  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  Chap- 
pelear. 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 
1st  Semester 
Ch.E.  125,  Fundamentals 
Chem.  160,  Organic 
Chem.  162,  Organic  Chemistry 

Lab. 
Physics  162,  General  Physics  II 
Math.  165,  Analytic  Geometry  and 

Calculus  III 
Ch.E.  101,   Chemical  Engineering 

Practice  I 

2nd  Semester 

Ch.E.  126,  Chemical  Engineering 

Thennodynamics 
Ch.E.  258,  Organic  Chemical 

Technology 
Math.  187,  Differential  Equations 

for  Engineers 
Electives 
Ch.E.  102,  Chemical  Engineering 

Practice  II 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

1st  Semester 

Ch.E.  255,  Chemical  Engineer- 
ing Fluid  Mechanics 

Ch.E.  250,  Applied  Physical  and 
Chemical  Equilibria 

Chem.  285,  Physical  Chemistry 

Electives 

Ch.E.  201,  Chemical  Engineering 
Practice  III 

2nd  Semester 

Ch.E.  256,  Chemical  Engineering 

Heat  Transfer 
Ch.E.  257,  Mass.  Transfer 
Chem.  286,  Physical  Chemistry 
Chem.  288,  Physical  Chemistry 

Laboratory 
Engl.  331,  Technical  Writing 
Elective 
Ch.E.  202,  Chemical  Engineering 

Practice  IV 


Credits 
3 
3 


Credits 


SENIOR  YEAR 

Isf  Semester  Credits 

Ch.E.  358,  Staged  Operations  3 

Ch.E.  380,  Kinetics  and  Reactor 

Design  3 

Ch.E.  383,  Process  Evaluation  3 

Electives  6 

Ch.E.  301,  Chemical 

Engineering  Practice  V  1 

16 

2nd  Semester 

Ch.E.  376,  Process  Control  and 

Dynamics  3 

Ch.E.  384.  Process  and  Plant 

Design  3 

Ch.E.  392,  Seminar  2 

ECE  190,  Fundamentals  of  Electri- 
cal Engineering  3 

Electives  3 

Ch.E.  302,  Chemical  Engineering 

Practice  VI  1 

15 


Note:    The  electives  must  include  one 

3-credit  mathematics  course  to  sat- 
isfy University  core  requirements,  at 
least  three  3-credit  humanities 
courses  plus  at  least  three  3-credit 
courses  in  the  social  sciences.  Note 
that  any  ROTC  study  must  be  in 
addition  to  the  normal  load. 

OPTIONS 

In  addition  to  the  standard  curricu- 
lum listed  above,  the  Chemical  Engi- 
neering Department  offers  five 
optional  curricula,  each  of  which 
provides  an  emphasis  in  one  of  the 
following  fields: 

Biochemical  Engineering 

Business  Administration 

Environmental  Engineering 

Food  Science 

Pre-Medicine 

Each  option  satisfies  the  require- 
ments for  the  Bachelor's  Degree  in 
Chemical  Engineering,  as  well  as 
providing  a  coherent  core  of  courses 
in  the  specialty. 

101,  102,  201,  202,  301,  302.     CHEMICAL 

ENGINEERING  PRACTICE  I-VI 
By  means  of  laboratory  investigations, 
classroom  demonstrations,  films,  plant  trips 
and  invited  speakers,  theoretical  lecture 
material  is  related  to  industrial  practice. 
Each  practice  course  is  closely  coordinated 
with  lecture  material  the  student  is  taking 
concurrently  and  emphasizes  the  applica- 
tion of  basic  concepts  in  the  solution  of 
industrial  problems.  Corequisite,  the  con- 
current Ch.E.  courses  for  that  semester  of 
the  curriculum,  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.  3-hour  laboratory  period  or 
1-hour  demonstration  or  lecture. 

Credit,  1  each  semester  of  the 
sophomore,  junior  and  senior  years. 


125  (I).     FUNDAMENTALS 
Nature  and  scope  of  chemical  engineering 
through  study  of  selected  chemical  proc- 
esses and  of  material  and  energy  balances. 
Prerequiste,  Chem  112  or  114, 


126  (II).     CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING 

THERMODYNAMICS 
The  fundamental  principles  of  thermo- 
dynamics. An  in-depth  discussion  of  the 
First  and  Second  laws;  study  of  properties 
of  single-component  systems,  thermody- 
namic cycles,  phase  and  chemical  equili- 
bria. Solution  methods  for  complex  energy 
and  material  balance  problems  are  intro- 
duced. Prerequisites,  Chem  160,  Math  165, 
ChE  125 

250.     APPLIED  PHYSICAL  AND 

CHEMICAL  EQUILIBRIA 
The  fundamentals  of  the  thermodynam- 
ics of  phase  equilibrium  and  chemical 
reaction  equilibrium,  and  applications  of 
these  principles  to  industrial  problems. 
Prerequisites  ChE  126. 

255  (I).     CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING 

FLUID  MECHANICS 
An  introduction  to  momentum  transport  in 
fluids  including  the  development  of  the 
Navier-Stokes  equations  and  boundary 
layer  analysis.  Emphasis  on  the  application 
of  the  theor>'  to  laminar  and  turbulent  flow 
in  chemical  process  equipment  such  as: 
flow  meters,  pipes,  pumps,  packed  beds,  fil- 
tration equipment,  sedimentation,  and  clas- 
sification units,  etc.  Prerequisites,  ChE  126, 
Math  187. 

256  (II).     CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING 

HEAT  TRANSFER 
Theory  of  heat  transfer  by  conduction,  con- 
vection, and  radiation  with  applications  to 
the  Unit  Operations  of  Chemical  Engineer- 
ing. Prerequisite,  ChE  255. 

257  (II).     MASS  TRANSFER 

Theory  and  application  of  diffusional  phe- 
nomena. Microscopic  and  macroscopic 
problems  of  mass  transfer,  diffusion  in  a 
boundary  layer,  diffusion  and  chemical 
reaction,  interphase  transfer.  The  contin- 
uous contactor  provides  the  framework  in 
which  are  analyzed  absorption,  extraction, 
chromatographic  separators  and  simulta- 
neous heat  and  mass  transfer.  Prerequisite, 
ChE  255. 

258  (II).     ORGANIC  CHEMICAL 

TECHNOLOGY 
Applications  of  the  principles  of  structure 
and  reaction  mechanisms  of  organic  chem- 
istry in  the  preparation  and  use  of  industri- 
ally-important organic  chemicals  and 
polymers.  Prerequisite,  Chem  160  or  per- 
mission of  instructor. 

358  (I).     STAGED  OPERATIONS 
An  introduction  to  the  design  of  equili- 
brium stage  processes.  Topics  include  the 
thermodynamics  of  phase  equilibria,  binary 
and  multicomponent  distillation,  absorp- 
tion, extraction,  leaching  and  azeotropic 
phenomena.  Prerequisites,  ChE  126,  ChE 
257. 

360.     AIR  POLLUTION  CONTROL 

PROCESSES 
An  introduction  to  the  techniques  of  air 
pollution  control  particulate  removal,  wet 
and  dry  scrubbing  processes,  removal  of 


seloclod  species  from  gases  (e.g..  sulfur 
dioxide).  Prorcquisilos.  freshman  chomislr>'. 
pennission  of  instructor. 

361  U).     CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING 

ANALYSIS  I 
Mathomalital  tithniquos  applied  to  chemi- 
cal ensiui'iTinn  im.l>I.M>s.  Emphasis  on 
ordinary  dillf  n-nlial  itiuations  correspond- 
ing to  specific  problems  and  on  their  solu- 
tion. Prerequisites,  ChE  256  and  257. 

362  (II).    CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING 

ANALYSIS  11 
Mathematical  analysis  of  chemical  engi- 
neering problems  continued.  Topics 
include,  matrix  methods,  vector  analysis, 
calculus  of  finite  differences,  numerical 
solution  of  ordinarN'  and  partial  differential 
equations,  complex  variables  and  Laplace 
transformations.  Emphasis  on  applying 
these  techniques  to  real  chemical  engineer- 
ing processes  and  on  the  physical  and 
mathematical  interpretation  of  the  results. 
Prerequisite.  ChE  361. 

363  (I).     SURVEY  OF  NUCLEAR 

ENGINEERING  I 
Principles  of  reactor  physics  and  problems 
involved  in  design  and  operation  of  nuclear 
reactors;  heat  transfer,  shielding,  instru- 
mentation and  waste  disposal.  Prerequi- 
sites. Chem  1 12  or  1 14:  Physics  142  or  162 
Math  165.  or  equivalent,  and  permission  ol 
instructor.  2  class  hours.  1  3-hour  labora- 
tory' period. 

364  (II).     SURVEY  OF  NUCLEAR 

ENGINEERING  II 
Continuation  of  363;  emphasis  on  reactor 
physics.  Prerequisite.  ChE  363.  2  class 
hours.  1  3-hour  laboratory  period. 

370.     APPLIED  POL^TvlER  SCIENCE 
A  suney  of  the  methods  of  preparing 
important  svnthetic  polymers,  and  their 
properties  and  applications.  Prerequisites 
undergraduate  organic  and  physical  chem- 
istr\'. 


tions  of  matter  and  energy.  Review  of  perti- 
nent differential  equations:  effect  of 
temperature  and  catalysis  on  chemical  reac- 
tion rates;  application  to  design  of  chemical 
reactors.  Prerequisites.  ChE  126.  250;  Chem 
286.  3  class  hours. 

383(1).     PROCESS  EVALUATION 
Solution  of  problems  which  require  the  use 
and  integration  of  principles  studied  m  pre- 
vious courses.  Final  results  will  bo  deter- 
mined by  application  of  economic  consid- 
erations. Prerequisites.  ChE  256.  257: 
Chom  286.  2  class  hours.  1  3-hour  computa- 
tion period. 

384  (II).     PROCESS  AND  PLANT  DESIGN 
Optimum  design  of  selected  chemical 
plants:  production  rates,  site  location, 
process  flow  diagrams,  equipment  design 
and  sizing,  total  costs,  etc.  Prerequisite. 
ChE  383.  2  class  hours,  1  3-hour  compu- 
tation period. 

385.386.     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual  studv  of  a  selected  problem  for 
qualified  students.  By  arrangement  with 
members  of  the  department.  Credit.  1  -3. 

388(1).     OPTIMIZATION 
Fundamental  ideas  and  application  of 
optimization  techniques  in  operation  and 
design.  Topics  include:  extrema  of  func- 
lions,  effect  of  constraints.  LaGrange  multi- 
pliers, introduction  to  linear  programming, 
geometric  programming  and  dynamic  pro- 
gramming. Prerequisite,  Math  187. 

389  (II)      OPTIMIZATION  USING 

VARI.^T10NAL  TECHNIQUES 
The  application  of  the  calculus  of  varia- 
tions. Pontr\'ogine  maximum  principle,  and 
dynamic  programming  to  the  design  and 
control  of  chemical  process  equipment.  Sys- 
tems described  bv  both  ordinar>'  and  partial 
differential  equations.  Topics  include:  opti- 
mal reactor  design,  the  synthesis  of  optimal 
control  svstems  and  optimal  periodic  opera- 
tion of  processing  units.  Prerequisite.  Math 
187. 


CEIOI.  Surveying 
CE  140.  Statics 

2nd  Semester 

Humanity  Elective 

Thermodynamics 

Electrical  Engineering 

CE  141.  Strength  of  Materials 

CE  257,  Elementan,'  Fluid 

Mechanics 
Social  Science  Elective 


lUNlOR  YEAR 
I  si  Simesler 
Math.  Elcctivo- 

CE  102.  Transportation  Location 
CE  230.  Theory  of  Structures 
CE  280,  Engineering  Materials 
CE  260.  Engineering  Hydraulics 
CE  258.  Fluid  Mechanics  Labora- 
tor\' 


374  (1).     SIMULATION 
Simulation  of  physical  processes  using  both 
analog  and  digital  techniques.  Topics 
include:  programming  of  analog  computers 
(linear  and  non-linear  components,  scaling, 
iterative  operation),  solutions  of  linear  and 
non-linear  differential  equations,  simula- 
tion languages,  useful  numerical  techniques 
(Runge-Kutta.  relaxation).  Prerequisite. 
Math  187.  2  class  hours.  1  3-hour  laboraton' 
period. 

376  (11).     PROCESS  CONTROL  AND 

D'^'NAMICS 
Theoretical  and  practical  factors  governing 
automatic  control  of  industrial  processes: 
control  svstems.  review  of  measurement 
devices,  control  modes,  mathematical  rela- 
tionships and  analysis  of  control  systems. 
Prerequisites.  ChE  374.  Math  187.  2  class 
hours.  1  3-hour  laboratorv'  period. 

380(1).     KINETICS  AND  REACTOR 

DESIGN 
Principles  underlying  rates  of  iransforma- 


392(11).     SEMINAR  ,        ,      .        , 

Preparation  and  discussion  of  professional 
topics.  Prerequisite.  ChE  256.  257.  2  class 
hours.  Credit.  2 


3 

3 

16 

3 
3 
3 
3 

3 

3 

18 


Credits 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

1 

16 


2nd  Somestcr 

CE  220.  Soil  Mechanics  ^ 

CE  210.  Transportation  Systems  3 

CE  270,  Basic  Environmental 
Engineering 

CE  331,  Design  of  Metal  Struc- 
tures 

CE  142,  Dynamics  — i 

16 

SENIOR  YEAR 

1st  Semester  Credits 

CE  333,  Reinforced  Concrete 

Structures  ^ 

Science  Elective''  ^ 

Humanities  Elective 
Professional '  or  Technical  Elec- 

tives''  ' 

Engl.  331 .  Technical  Writing  __£ 

17 

2nd  Semester 

CE  396.  Professional  Problem  3 

Social  Science  Elective  ^       3 

ProfessionaH  or  Technical  Electives-  __9 

15 
.Required.  Math.  187.  Malh.  331.  Math.  233.  or  Engi- 

"Rt-JJufred:  GeologN'.  Zoology.  Biology.  Microbiology. 
'Rcquir«  department  approval  and  must  form  a  logical 
pari  o(  students  educational  program. 
'•Require  department  approval.  Courses  from  Engineer- 
ing. Mathematics.  Physics.  Chemistry,  Geology,  Botany, 
Microbiology,  or  Zoology  Departments. 


Civil  Engineering 

Head  of  Department:  Professor  Merit  P. 
While.  Professors  Adrian,  Archer,  Berger. 
Boyer,  Can'er.  Feng.  Hendrickson.  Herone- 
mus.  Higgins.  Marcus,  Nash.  Shuldiner: 
Associate  Professors  Adams,  Bemben, 
Chajes.  Colonell.  Dzialo,  Grow,  Halitsky, 
Miller.  Stockton.  Ward:  Assistant  Profes- 
sors DiGiano.  Harris,  Kuzminski,  Man- 
garella,  Webster. 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

1  St  Semester  Credits 
Humanity  Elective  3 

Math.  165.  Multivariable  Calculus  3 

Phys.  162.  General  Physics  11  4 


100(11).     PLANE  SURVEYING 
Taping,  transit,  level,  stadia,  topographic 
surveying  and  mapping,  care  and  adjust- 
ment of  instruments.  (Not  accepted  tor 
credit  for  Civil  Engineering  majors.)  Pre- 
requisite, trigonometry.  2  class  hours,  1 
3-hour  laboratory  period. 

101  (I).  (II).     SURVEYING 
Theory  of  surveying.  Use,  care  and  mainte- 
nance of  tape,  transit,  and  level:  traverse 
computation:  topographic  surveying  and 
mapping:  property  surveying.  Prerequisite, 
trigonometry.  2  class  hours,  1  3-hour  labor- 
atory period. 


102  (I),  (II).     TRANSPORTATION 

LOCATION 
Route  location;  horizontal  and  vertical 
alignment;  construction  computations.  Pre- 
requisite, CE  101.  2  class  hours,  1  3-hour 
laboratory  period. 

140  (I),  (II).     STATICS 

Force  systems,  friction,  first  and  second 
moments.  Corequisite,  integral  calculus 
concurrently. 

141  (I),  (II).     STRENGTH  OF  MATERIALS 

I 
Simple  and  combined  stresses  and  strains 
in  tension,  compression,  and  shear;  torsion; 
stresses  and  deflections  in  beams.  Prereq- 
uisite, statics. 

142  (I),  (II).     DYNAMICS 

Motions  of  particles  and  rigid  bodies  and 
the  force  systems  associated  with  these 
motions.  Prerequisite,  statics. 

180  (I),  (II).     MEASUREMENTS  AND 

ANALYSIS 
Introduction  to  engineering  measurements 
and  analysis,  relating  scientific  principles 
to  engineering  applications.  Prerequisites, 
physics  and  chemistry;  CE  141  and  257  con- 
currently. 1  class  hour,  2  2-hour  laboratory 
periods. 

210  (I),  (II).     TRANSPORTATION 

SYSTEMS 
Planning,  design  and  operation  of  highway 
and  railroad  systems.  Computer  methods 
used  in  conjunction  with  laboratory  design 
and  planning  problems.  Prerequisite,  CE 
102.  2  class  hours,  1  3-hour  laboratory 
period. 

220  (I),  (II).     SOIL  MECHANICS 
Engineering  uses  and  mechanical  properties 
of  soils.  2  class  hours,  1  3-hour  laboratory 
period. 

222(1).     SOIL  TESTING 
Sampling  and  testing  of  soils  for  engineer- 
ing purposes.  Prerequisite,  CE  220.  1  class 
hour,  2  3-hour  laboratory  periods. 

230  (I),  (II).  THEORY  OF  STRUCTURES  I 
Analysis  of  statically  indeterminate  struc- 
tures. Prerequisite,  CE  141. 

232  (I).     THEORY  OF  STRUCTURES  II 
Analysis  of  statically  indeterminate  struc- 
tures. Prerequisite,  CE  230. 

234  (II).     THEORY  OF  STRUCTURES  III 
Analysis  of  complex  or  special  structures. 
Prerequisites,  CE  232,  331,  333  concur- 
rently. 

235  (II).     MATRIX  ANALYSIS  OF 

STRUCTURES 
Development  and  use  of  the  flexibility  and 
stiffness  methods  of  matrix  analysis  for 
determinate  and  indeterminate  structures. 
(Formerly  CE  735.)  Prerequisite,  CE  232. 

240  (I).     STRENGTH  OF  MATERIALS  II 
Calculation  of  stresses  and  strains  in  com- 


ponents of  machines  and  structures.  Prereq- 
uisite, CE  141. 

256  (I).     INTRODUCTION  TO 

HYDRODYNAMICS 
Mathematical  treatment  of  basic  theorems 
of  classical  hydrodynamics  including  po- 
tential flow,  conformal  mapping,  and  wave 
and  vortex  motions.  Prerequisite,  Math. 
186. 

257  (I),  (II).     ELEMENTARY  FLUID 

MECHANICS 
Fundamentals  of  fluid  mechanics  including 
fluid  properties,  fluid  behavior  under  static 
and  dynamic  conditions,  and  development 
of  basic  fluid  flow  equations.  Prerequisite, 
statics. 

258  (I).  (11).     FLUID  MECHANICS 

LABORATORY 
Laboratory  investigations  of  fluid  mechan- 
ics principles,  pipe  and  open  channel  flow, 
hydraulic  machinery,  and  fluid  measure- 
ments. Prerequisite,  CE  257.  Corequisite,  CE 
260.  1  2-hour  laboratory.  Credit,  1. 

259  (II).     ENGINEERING 

OCEANOGRAPHY 
Fluid  mechanics  problems  of  ocean  and 
coastal  engineering  including  currents, 
tides,  surface  waves,  tsunami  and  seiche 
phenomena,  and  ocean  circulation.  Pre- 
requisite, CE  257. 

260  (I),  (II).     ENGINEERING 

HYDRAULICS 
Civil  Engineering  applications  of  fluid 
mechanics  including  analysis  of  water  dis- 
tribution and  drainage  systems,  basic 
hydrology,  fluid  drag  on  structures,  and 
hydraulic  machinery.  Prerequisite.  CE  257. 

261  (I).     OPEN  CHANNEL  FLOW 
Steady  flow  in  open  channels  including 
channel  transitions  and  controls,  sediment 
transport,  and  elementary  design  of  related 
hydraulic  structures.  Prerequisite  CE  257. 

270  (I),  (II).     BASIC  ENVIRONMENTAL 

ENGINEERING 
Quantity,  quality  and  treatment  of  water 
and  wastewater.  Air  pollution  and  solid 
waste  problems.  Prerequisites,  Chem.  112; 
CE  257  concurrently.  3  class  hours.  1  3-hour 
laboratory  period.  Credit,  4. 

271  (I).     INTRODUCTION  TO 

ENVIRONMENTAL  POLLUTION 

CONTROL 
Basic  engineering  aspects  of  environmental 
pollution  control.  (For  students  not  major- 
ing in  Civil  Engineering.) 

275.     ATMOSPHERIC  DISPERSION  OF 

POLLUTANTS 
Physical  and  dynamical  properties  of  the 
atmosphere  and  their  effect  on  dispersion 
of  airborne  material.  Methods  of  calculation 
of  concentration  fields  in  simple  and  com- 
plex flowfields.  Practical  approaches  to  the 
analysis  of  diffusion  from  point,  jet  and 
urban  area  sources.  Review  of  research 


techniques  for  measuring  diffusion  parame- 
ters. Prerequisite,  integral  calculus. 

Credit,  2-3. 

280  (I),  (II).     ENGINEERING  MATERIALS 
Emphasis  on  physical  behavior  and  the  cor- 
relation between  experiment  and  theory. 
Prerequisite,  CE  141.  2  class  hours,  1  3-hour 
laboratory  period. 

281.     MATERIALS  IN  THE  OCEAN 

ENVIRONMENT 
Treatment  of  the  response  of  structural 
materials  to  the  ocean  environment;  theory 
of  corrosion,  abrasion,  erosion,  and  biologi- 
cal attack.  Prerequisite,  permission  of 
instructor. 

285(11).     CONSTRUCTION  PROBLEMS 
Legal  aspects  of  construction  contracts; 
estimating  and  bidding:  critical  path  sched- 
uling. 

286  (II).     ENGINEERING  GRAPHICS 
Theory  and  practice  of  engineering  graph- 
ics. 2  3-hour  lecture-laboratory  sessions  per 
week. 

290.  OCEAN  ENGINEERING  PAYLOAD 
DEVICES 

Techniques  for  augmentation  of  man's  abil- 
ities in  the  sea.  Underwater  illumination, 
photography,  manipulative  and  prosthetic 
devices,  tools  and  instruments  for  underwa- 
ter work.  Prerequisite,  permission  of 
instructor. 

291.  OCEAN  SYSTEMS  ENGINEERING 
AND  DESIGN 

Systems  engineering  applied  to  synthesis  of 
systems  capable  of  doing  useful  work  in  the 
deep  oceans.  Emphasis  on  design  of  sub- 
mergence vessels.  Prerequisite,  permission 
of  instructor.  3  class  hours,  1  3-hour  labora- 
tory period.  Credit,  4. 

305  (I).     ADVANCED  SURVEYING 
Elements  of  astronomical,  geodetic  and 
photogrammetric  surveying;  coordinate  sys- 
tems and  map  projections.  Prerequisite,  CE 
101.  2  class  hours,  1  3-hour  laboratory 
period. 

311(11).     TRAFFIC  ENGINEERING 
Engineering  solutions  to  planning,  design, 
and  operations  problems  of  urban  and  rural 
street  and  highway  networks.  Prerequisite, 
CE  210.  2  class  hours,  1  3-hour  laboratory 
period. 

321  (I).     FOUNDATION  ENGINEERING 
Foundations  and  earth  structures;  interpre- 
tation of  borings;  analysis  and  design  of 
piles,  footings,  piers,  abutments  and  retain- 
ing walls.  Prerequisite,  CE  220. 

323  (II).     SOIL  MECHANICS  FOR 

TRANSPORTATION  ENGINEERING 
Application  of  the  principles  of  soil 
mechanics  to  the  field  of  Transportation 
Engineering.  Topics  include  the  evaluation 
of  the  stability  of  soils  as  subgrade  and 
embankment  materials;  the  role  of  the 
subgrade  properties  of  soils.  Prerequisite, 
CE  220. 
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331  (I).  (H).     DESIGN  OF  METAL 

STRUCTURES 
Solecling  and  proportioning  ulomunis  and 
connections  of  structural  frames  of  build- 
ings and  bridges.  Prorcquisilo,  CE  230.  2 
class  hours.  1  3-hour  laboratoo'  period. 

333(11.(11).     REINFORCED  CONCRETE 

STRUCTURES 
Analysis  and  design  of  reinforced  concrete 
structures.  Prerequisilo.  CE  230. 

334  (II).     ADVANCED  TOPICS  IN 

CONCRETE 
Design  of  various  types  of  reinforced  con- 
crete building  frames;  elastic  theory  and 
ultimate  strength  procedures.  (Formerly  CE 
773.)  Prerequisites.  CE  232  and  333. 

357  (I).     THEORY  OF  HYDR/\ULIC 

SIMILITUDE 
Hydraulic  similitude,  dimensional  analysis, 
methods  of  obtaining  dynamic  similarity  in 
hydraulic  models  in  actual  practice,  anal- 
ysis of  Ivpical  hydraulic  models.  Prerequi- 
site. CE'257. 

360  (I).    HYDROLOGY 
The  hydrologic  cycle  including  precipita- 
tion, runoff,  groundwater,  flood  routing, 
resen'oir  sedimentation,  water  law.  and 
applications  of  hydrologic  techniques  to 
water  resources  engineering.  Prerequisite. 
CE  257  or  permission  of  instructor. 

362  (II).     WATER  RESOURCES 

ENGINEERING 
Planning  and  design  of  dams.  reser\'oirs. 
and  other  related  hydraulic  structures, 
including  analysis  of  existing  and  proposed 
water  resources  projects.  Prerequisite.  CE 
257  or  permission  of  instructor. 

365.     ENVIRONMENTAL  INSTITUTIONS 

AND  POLICIES 
Public  policies  and  laws  relating  to  the  use 
and  conservation  of  water  resources.  Anal- 
ysis of  waler-related  governmental  organi- 
zation and  programs  at  the  Federal,  slate 
and  local  levels.  Prerequisite,  permission  of 
instructor. 


369.     ENVIRONMENTAL  ENGINEERING 

TECHNOLOGY 
The  technoloRN'  available  to  provide  clean 
air.  clean  water,  and  to  dispose  of  solid 
waste.  Some  field  trips  to  see  environmen- 
tal effects,  treatment  plants,  and  quality 
monitoring  stations.  1  4-hour  laboratory  (or 
field  trip)  period,  and  1  1-hour  lecture. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor. 

Credit,  2. 


370.     ADVANCED  EN\'IRONMENTAL 

ENGINEERING  PRINCIPLES 
The  underlying  physical,  chemical  and 
biological  principles  involved  in  engineer- 
ing studies  of  air.  water  and  solid  waste 
pollution  problems.  Basin  concepts  com- 
bined witli  model  pollution  control  systems 
and  responses  of  the  atmospheric,  aquatic 
and  terrestrial  environments.  Prerequisite, 
permission  of  instructor. 


371  (II).     INDUSTRIAL  WASTE 

TREATMENT  AND  CONTROL 
Composition  of  industrial  effluents:  pollu- 
tion criteria  and  effects  uf  industrial  wastes 
on  receiving  waters;  physical,  chemical  and 
biological  methods  and  applications  in 
trealmenl.  Prerequisite,  permission  of 
instructor.  2  class  hours.  1  3-hour  labora- 
tory period. 

372  (1).     ENVIRONMENTAL 

ENGINEERING  ANALYSIS  I 
Application  of  chemical  principles  to  envi- 
ronmental engineering  analysis  with  spe- 
cific reference  to  pollution  indices. 
Prerequisite.  Cham.  112.  2  class  hours.  1 
3-hour  laboratory  period. 

373  (II).     ENVIRONMENTAL 

ENGINEERING  ANALYSIS  II 
The  fundamental  microbiological  and 
biochemical  properties  of  the  microorgan- 
isms important  in  environmental  engineer- 
ing practice.  Prerequisite.  CE  372  or 
permission  of  instructor.  2  class  hours.  1 
3-hour  laboralor>'  period. 

374.     RADIOLOGICAL  HEALTH 

ENGINEERING 
Basic  principles  and  procedures  pertaining 
to  safe  control  of  all  common  sources  of 
ionizing  radiation.  Prerequisite,  permission 
of  instructor. 

375  (II).     SURFACE  WATER  QUALITY 

CONTROL 
Evaluation  and  control  of  water  quality  in 
streams,  lakes  and  reser\'oirs.  Malhematical 
analysis  of  patterns  of  water  movement  and 
their  relation  to  water  quality. 

376(1).     SOLID  WASTES 
The  production,  collection,  transportation, 
treatment,  and  disposal  of  solid  waste  prod- 
ucts (including  municipal,  industrial,  and 
agricultural  wastes).  2  class  hours.  1  3-hour 
laboratory  period. 

385.  386.     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual  study  of  a  selected  problem  for 
qualified  students.  By  arrangement  with 
members  of  the  department.         Credit,  1-4. 

396  (II).     PROFESSIONAL  PROBLEM 
A  problem  relating  to  the  student's  area  of 
interest  in  Civil  Engineering  studied  under 
the  direction  of  a  member  of  the  faculty. 
May  be  a  joint  project  with  students  from 
Civil  Engineering  or  other  departments. 
Oral  and  written  reports  required.  Prereq- 
uisite, senior  standing. 


Electrical  and  Computer  Engineer- 
ing 

Chairman  o/  Diparlmc.nl:  Professor  )ack  K. 
Wolf.  Professors  Franks.  Hutchinson,  Mcin- 
tosh, Monopoli,  Navon.  Sheckels.  Thomas; 
Associate  Professors  Bobrow.  Edwards. 
Fitzgerald.  Glorioso.  (ackson.  Laestadius, 
Mohn.  Scott,  Tang,  Yngvesson;  Assistant 
Professors  Ehrich,  Herchenreder.  Hill,  Koh- 
ler. 


ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING  OPTION 
FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Crcdils 
Rhet  lUO,  Lang,  and  Writing  3 

Math  135,  Calculus  I  3 

(;hem  111.  General  Chemisin,'  3 

Engg  103,  Intro,  to  Engg.  A  3 

PE  100.  Physical  Education  1 

Soc.  Sc.  Elective  (D)  3 

16 
(Jrcdils 
Malh  136.  CjiIcuIus  II  3 

Engg  104.  Inlm.  to  Engg  H  2 

Phvs  161.  General  Physics  4 

PE  100,  Physical  Education  1 

llumanily  Elective  (C)  3 

Science  Elective  (E)  3 

16 


.SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

VX'.V.  141,  Systems  Analysis 
Math  165.  Multivariable  Calculus 
Phys  162.  General  Physics 
Rhetoric  Elective 
Humanity  Elective  (C) 


ECE  142.  Systems  Analysis 
Malh  167.  Intro,  to  Linear  Alg. 
Phvs  163,  General  Physics 
M&AE135,  Materials 
Humanity  Elective  (C) 


lUNIORYEAR 

ECE  201,  Electr.  Mat.  &  Dev. 
ECE  204,  Circuit  Theory 
ECE  257,  Field  Analysis  I 
Engl  331,  Technical  Writing 
'Math  Elective 


ECE  202.  Active  Networks  I 
ECE  258,  Field  Analysis  II 
ECE  265,  Random  Signal  Theory 
ECE  205,  Intermediate  Lab. 
ECE  210,  Digital  Circuit  Theory 


.'rcdils 

4 

3 

4 

3 

3 
17 
.'n.'dils 

4 

3 

4 

3 

3 
17 


Credits 

3 

4 

3 

2 

3 

15 
Credits 

3 

3 

3 

2 

3 


ECE  394,  Professional  Seminar  1 

15 


SENIOR  YEAR 

Credits 

ECE  275.  Advanced  Laboratory 
ECE  203.  Active  Networks  II 
Technical  Elective 
Technical  Elective 
Soc.  Sc.  Elective  (D) 

2 
3 
3 
3 
3 

14 

Credits 

ECE  276.  Advanced  Laboratory 
Technical  Elective 
Technical  Elective 
Soc.  Sc.  Elective 
Free  Elective 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

15 

•  Math  211 .  331 .  241  or  other  math  ( 
with  consent  of  adviser. 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ENGI- 
NEERING OPTION 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Rhet  100,  Lang,  and  Writing 
Math  135,  Calculus  I 
Chem  111,  General  Chemistry 
Engg  103.  Intro,  to  Engg.  A 
PE  100,  Physical  Education 
Soc.  Sc.  Elective  (D) 


Credits 
3 


Math  136,  Calculus  11 
Engg  104,  Intro,  to  Engg.  B 
Phys  161.  General  Physics 
PE  100,  Physical  Education 
Rhetoric  Elective 
Science  Elective  (E) 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

ECE  202,  Active  Networks  I 
ECE  210,  Digital  Circuit  Theory 
COINS  201.  Mach.  &  Assemb. 

Lang. 
Soc.  Sc.  Elective  (D) 
*Math  Elective 


"ECE  265,  Random  Signal 

Theory 
ECE  342,  Data  Structures 
ECE  346,  Comp.  Syst.  Lab.  I 
ECE  394,  Professional  Seminar 
COINS  335,  Computer  Architec- 
ture or  ECE  278  Digital  System 
Design 
Technical  Elective 
Soc.  Science  Elec.  (D) 


1 

3 

16 
Credits 

3 


16 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Credits 
ECE  141,  Systems  Analysis  4 

Math  165,  Multivariable  Calculus  3 

Phys  162,  General  Physics  4 

Humanity  Elective  (C)  3 

Rhetoric  Elective  3 

17 

Credits 
ECE  142,  Systems  Analysis  4 

Math  167,  Intro,  to  Linear  Alg.  3 

Phys  163,  General  Physics  4 

Engl  331,  Technical  Writing  2 

Humanity  Elective  (C)  3 

16 


Credits 
3 
3 

3 

3 

3 

15 
Credits 


SENIOR  YEAR 

Credits 

ECE  350,  Comp.  Syst.  Lab.  II  3 

ECE  344,  Programming  Structures  3 

Technical  Elective  3 

Non-Technical  Elective  3 

Free  Elective  3 

15 

Credits 

3 

3 

3 


ECE  354,  Comp.  Syst.  Lab.  Ill 
COINS  377,  Operating  Syst, 
Technical  Elective 


Non-Technical  Elective  3 

Free  Elective  3 

15 

*Math  211,  331.241  or  otlier  witti  consent 
of  adviser. 

**Math  233,  Probability  may  be  substituted 
for  ECE  265.  Three  Social  Science  (D)  elec- 
tives  and  three  Humanity  (C)  electives  are 
required.  All  elective  courses  must  be  satis- 
fied and  be  approved  by  adviser. 

141  (I).     SYSTEMS  ANALYSIS  I 
Physical  characteristics  and  mathematical 
models  of  system  elements;  techniques  for 
writing  and  solving  system  dynamic  equa- 
tions. Prerequisite,  Engg  104  and  Math  132 
or  136.  3  class  hours,  1  3-hour  problem/lab 
period.  Credit,  4. 

142  (II).     SYSTEMS  ANALYSIS  II 
Concepts  relating  to  transfer  functions;  dig- 
ital and  analog  solutions  of  system  equa- 
tions,time  and  frequency  domain  analysis 
techniques  and  stability.  Prerequisite,  ECE 
141.  3  class  hours,  1  3-hour  problem/lab 
period.  Credit,  4. 

143  (II).     INTRODUCTORY 

LABORATORY 
Laboratory  techniques  in  circuits  and  sys- 
tems appropriate  to  the  level  of  sophomore 
engineers.  Corequisite,  ECE  142.  1  3-hour 
laboratory  period.  Credit,!. 

201  (I).     ELECTRONIC  MATERIALS  AND 

DEVICES 
Introduction  to  quantum  theory  of  solids 
and  quantum  statistics,  conduction  pro- 
cesses in  semiconductors  and  metals,  phys- 
ics and  theory  of  p-n  junctions  and  bipolar 
transistors.  Prerequisite,  Physics  162. 

202  (II).     ACTIVE  NETWORKS  I 

P-n  junction  diodes  and  applications,  bipo- 
lar transistors,  linear  equivalent  circuits, 
field  effect  transistors  (FET's),  thyristors, 
small  signal,  power  and  tuned  amplifiers. 
Prerequistes,  ECE  142,  201. 

203  (I).     ACTIVE  NETWORKS  II 
Monolithic  digital  and  linear  integrated 
devices  and  circuits,  feedback,  op-amps, 
oscillators,  and  modulation.  Prerequisite, 
ECE  202. 

204(11).     CIRCUIT  THEORY 
Concepts  used  in  the  analysis  of  electrical 
circuits  and  systems:  Fourier  transforms, 
amplitude  and  phase  responses,  elementary 
synthesis,  introduction  to  non-linear  and 
time-varying  networks.  Prerequisite,  ECE 
142.  3  class  hours,  1  3-hour  problem/lab 
period.  Credit,  4. 

205  (II).     INTERMEDIATE  LABORATORY 
Laboratory  techniques  pertaining  to  electri- 
cal circuit  theory,  active  network  analysis 
and  digital  circuits  appropriate  to  a  junior 
year  competence  in  electrical  engineering. 
Prerequisite,  junior  standing,  2  3-hour 
laboratory  periods.  Credit,      2. 

210  (II).     INTRODUCTION  TO  DIGITAL 

AND  COMPUTER  SYSTEMS 
An  introduction  to  the  theory  of  digital  cir- 


cuits stressing  general  techniques  for  the 
analysis  and  synthesis  of  combinational 
and  sequential  logic  systems.  Prerequisite, 
junior  standing. 

241  (I).     ENERGY  CONVERSION  I 
Electromechanical  energy  conversion. 
Dynamical  systems  analysis  of  incremental 
motion  transducers  and  rotary  energy  con- 
verters. Prerequisites,  ECE  142,  257. 

243  (II).     ENERGY  CONVERSION  II 
Direct  energy  conversion.  Batteries,  fuel 
cells,  thermo-electric,  photo-voltaic,  therm- 
ionic and  MHD  generators.  Prerequisite, 
ECE  201. 

257  (1).     FIELD  ANALYSIS  I 

Vector  calculus.  Conservative  and  noncon- 
servative  fields.  Static  and  time-varying 
electromagnetic  fields.  Maxwell's  equa- 
tions, relations  between  field  and  circuit 
theory.  Prerequisites,  Physics  163,  Math 
167. 

258  (II).     FIELD  ANALYSIS  II 
Continuation  of  ECE  257  with  emphasis  on 
time-varying  electromagnetic  fields  and 
wave  phenomena.  Prerequisite,  ECE  257. 

265  (I).     RANDOM  SIGNAL  THEORY 
Introduction  to  probability  and  stochastic 
processes.  Correlation  theory  and  its  appli- 
cation to  electrical  engineering  problems  in 
communication  and  control  systems.  Prereq- 
uisite. ECE  142. 

266  (I).     SIGNAL  PROCESSING  AND 

COMMUNICATION  SYSTEMS  I 
Principles  of  design  of  modern  communica- 
tion systems.  Mathematical  description  of 
digital  and  analog  signals.  Basic  limitations 
of  modulation  techniques  and  information 
capacity  of  transmission  systems.  Prereq- 
uisite, ECE  142. 

267  (II).     SIGNAL  PROCESSING  AND 

COMMUNICATION  SYSTEMS  II 
Techniques  for  evaluating  performance  of 
modulation  and  information  transmission 
systems.  Extraction  of  signals  from  noise. 
Minimum  error  signals  estimation  and 
detection.  Prerequisites,  ECE  265,  266,  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

270.     SOLID-STATE  POWER  DEVICES 
Power  rectifiers  and  transistors,  thyristors. 
Power  circuits;  regulators,  inverters,  con- 
verters, cycloconverters,  phase-control  and 
motor  control  circuits. 

271  (II).     MICROELECTRONICS 
Principles  and  applications  of  micro-elec- 
tronics with  particular  emphasis  on  silicon 
monolithic  integrated  circuits.  Fundamen- 
tal limitations  of  micro-miniaturization, 
design  constraints  imposed  by  the  mono- 
lithic technique,  planar  technology,  digital 
and  linear  microcircuits.  Prerequisite,  ECE 
201. 

275  (I).  ADVANCED  LABORATORY  I 
Projects  designed  to  provide  the  student 
with  laboratory  experience  related  to  his 


or  her  technical  eleclivos.  Prorequisile. 
senior  standing. 

276  (II).     ADVANCED  LABORATORY  II 
Laboratory'  techniques  dovolupod  in  ECE 
275,  used  in  a  concentrated  study  in  the 
student's  area  of  interest.  Prerequisite,  ECE 

275. 

278  (1).     DIGITAL  SYSTEMS  DESIGN 
The  design  of  a  diKilal  system  by  the  inter- 
face of  subunits  described  in  terms  of  regis- 
ter sets.  The  subunits  are  interfaced  at  the 
architectural  level  by  a  sot  of  instructions 
and  at  the  logic  level  by  the  Boolean  equa- 
tions derived  from  the  corresponding  regis- 
ter transfers.  Prerequisite,  ECE  210. 

286  (II).     POWER  SYSTEM  ANALYSIS 
Power  transfer  diagrams,  voltage  studies, 
system  stability  criteria,  shortcircuit  calcu- 
lations, and  protective  methods.  Prerequis- 
ite. ECE  241. 

287(11).     MARINE  JNSTRUMENTATION 
A  survey  of  the  oceanographic  parameters 
of  interest  to  ocean  engineers;  the  theory  of 
measurement  for  those  parameters.  Typical 
examples  of  existing  measuring  equipment. 

288  (II).     PULSE  ELECTRONICS 
Analysis  and  design  of  circuits  for  the  gen- 
eration, transmission  and  processing  of 
information  by  means  of  pulses.  Prerequi- 
site. ECE  202. 

292  (1).     FEEDBACK  CONTROL 

SYSTEMS  I 
Time  domain  and  frequency  domain  anal- 
ysis and  synthesis  techniques  for  linear 
continuous  control  systems.  The  relation- 
ships between  these  techniques.  Prerequi- 
sites, ECE  142  or  permission  of  instructor. 


293  (II).     FEEDBACK  CONTROL 

SYSTEMS  II 
Analysis  of  nonlinear  continuous  control 
systems;  introduction  to  digital  control  sys- 
tems and  optimization  techniques.  Prereq- 
uisite. ECE  292. 

294  (I).     MICROWAVE  ENGINEERING  I 
Electromagnetic  theory  applied  to  micro- 
wave propagation  in  waveguides  and  coax- 
ial lines.  Microwave  circuit  theory  with 
applications  to  passive  microwave  net- 
works. Prerequisite.  ECE  258. 

295  (II).     MICROWAVE  ENGINEERING  II 
Active  and  nonlinear  devices  and  phenom- 
ena in  the  amplification,  detection,  gener- 
ation and  propagation  of  microwaves. 
Typical  devices  include  varactors,  Impatt 
and  Gunn  Oscillators  and  Schottky  diodes. 
Radiation  and  propagation  of  microwaves 
from  a  communication  point  of  view.  Prere- 
quisites, ECE  201.  258. 

298  (I).     BIOMEDICAL  ENGIN'EERING  I 
Techniques  and  concepts  from  control  and 
communication  theory  useful  in  biological, 
medical  and  psycho-physical  research. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor. 


299  (II).     BIOMEDICAL  ENGINEERING  II 
Engineering  analysis  of  the  visual,  position- 
motion  si-nsing.  laslf  and  smell  biolonii  al 
communication  channels;  human  tracking 
capabilities:  analog  and  hybrid  modeling. 
Prerequisite.  ECE  298. 

306  (I).     ACOUSTICS 
The  fundamentals  of  sound  generation,  pro- 
pagation and  detection.  Applications  of 
th<!ory  to  underwater  sound  and  human 
speech.  Prerequisite,  junior  standing  or  per- 
mission of  instructor. 

311(11).     APPLIED  NONLINEAR 

ANALYSIS 
The  analysis  of  nonlinear  mechanical  and 
electrical  systems.  Numerical,  graphical 
and  analytical  methods  used  to  determine 
the  behavior  of  modern  nonlinear  devices. 
Prerequisite,  Math  167. 

344.     PROGRAMMING  STRUCTURES 
Introduction  to  basic  structures  of  algo- 
rithms and  programming  languages.  Con- 
vergence of  algorithms.  Introduction  to 
logic  and  programming  languages  for 
description  and  implementation  of  algo- 
rithms. Prerequisite.  COINS  201 

346.     COMPUTER  SYSTEMS 

L/\BORATORY  I 
Introduction  to  digital  logic  as  building 
blocks  for  computer  systems.  Basic  types  of 
logic  and  their  characteristics.  Corequisite, 
ECE  210.  Credit.  1. 

350.     COMPUTER  SYSTEMS 

LABORATORY  II 
Subunits  of  digital  computer  systems  and 
their  control.  Registers,  accumulators,  arith- 
metic units,  and  memories  and  their  inter- 
connection. Prerequisite.  ECE  346. 

354.     COMPUTER  SYSTEMS 

LABOR-ATORY  III 
Project  laboratory  in  advanced  computer 
systems  engineering  including  designs  of 
integrated  hardware/software  systems  and 
studies  of  current  computer  techniques. 
Prerequisite.  ECE  350. 

356.     INTRODUCTION  TO  AUTOMATA 

THEORY 
Formal  processes  of  computation.  Computa- 
bility,  automata,  algorithms,  recursive  func- 
tions. Formal  systems,  computing  power  of 
machines,  and  automata  as  examples  of  for- 
mal systems. 

362.     ENGINEERING  CYBERNETICS 
Introduction  to  several  aspects  of  self- 
organizing  systems  and  pattern  recognition 
including  machine  intelligence,  adaptation, 
learning,  and  self  repair. 


366.     SIMULATION  OF  DYNAMICS 

SYSTEMS 
The  fundamentals  of  simulation  and 
modelling  for  dynamic  systems.  Use  of  ana- 
log computers.  MIMIC,  and  digital  comput- 
ers for  simulation  purposes.  2  class  hours,  2 
laboratory  hours. 


368      ADVANCED  SWITCHING  THEORY 
Contemporary  topics  in  digital  switching 
theory  and  logical  design.  Slalu-of-tho-art 
techniques  in  computer  hardwari-  design. 
Prerequisite.  ECE  2 10 

385.  386.     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual  study  of  a  selected  problem  for 
qualified  students.  By  arrungunient  with 
members  uf  the  department.  Credit,  1-3. 

394.     PROFESSIONAL  SEMINAR 
Engineering  professionalism:  lectures  and 
discussions  relating  to  the  manner  and 
methods  by  which  the  graduating  engineer- 
ing studitnl  enters  the  professional  world. 
Engineering  and  society:  discussions  of  the 
status  and  role  of  the  engineer  in  society 
and  the  social,  political  and  economic 
implications  of  modern  technology.  Prereq- 
uisite, junior  standing. 

RELATED  COURSES: 

COINS  233     Minicomputers 
COINS  360     Computer  Graphics 
COINS  387     Data  and  Information  Stru( 
tures 


Industrial  Engineering  and  Opera- 
tions Research 

Ill-ad  of  DcparlmenI;  Professor  Richard  W. 
Trucsucll   Professors  Balintfy,  Miser,  Ris- 
ing; Assoii.'ilo  Professors  Davis,  Duffy.  Gig- 
lio,  Kaminsky,  Kroner.  Lippert,  Rikkers; 
Assistant  Professor  Sadowski. 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

1st  Semester  Credits 

Humanities     Elective  3 

Physics  162,  General  Physics  II  4 

Math  165,  Multivariable  Calculus  3 
IE/OR  151,  Problems  and  Model 

Formulation  3 
Econ  103,  Introduction  to  Micro- 
economics                                              3 

16 

2nd  Semester  Credits 

Humanities  Elective  3 

Engl.  331  Technical  Writing  2 

Basic  Science  Elective  3  or  4 

Math  167,  Intr.  to  Linear  Algebra  3 
IE/OR  353,  Industrial  Engineering 

Economics  I  3 

14  or  15 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

1st  Semester 

Credits 

IE/OR  379.  Operations  Research  I 

3 

IE/OR  271.  Basic  Probability  for 

Engineers 

3 

IE/OR  354.  Industrial  Engineering 

Economics  II 

3 

Economics  Elective 

3 

Elective* 

3 

15 

2nd  Semester 

Credits 

IE/OR  380.  Operations  Research  11 

3 

IE/OR  272,  Principles  of  Engineer- 

ing Statistics 

3 

IE/OR  273,  Simulation 

3 

IE/OR  260,  Design  of  Man-Mach- 
ine Systems  I  3 

Elective*  3 

15 
SENIOR  YEAR 
1st  Semester  Credits 

IE/OR  378,  Production  Control  3 

IE/OR  261,  Design  of  Man-Mach- 
ine Systems  II  3 

Electives*  9 

15 
Credits 


2nd  Semester 
Humanities  Elective 
Electives* 


■These  27  credit  hours  of  electives  must  satisfy 
the  following:  12  from  any  courses  offered  for 
credit  in  the  University,  nine  in  recognized 
engineering  science  courses  (must  include  a 
sequence  of  at  least  two  courses)  and  six  in 
industrial  engineering  and/or  engineering 

151.     PROBLEMS  AND  MODEL 

FORMULATION 
Introduction  to  Industrial  Engineering  (IE) 
and  Operations  Research  (OR),  Describes 
practical  problems  that  arise  in  these  fields, 
and  shows  how  theoretical  models  have 
been  developed  to  help  with  their  solutions. 
Survey  of  the  main  currents  of  IE  and  OR 
that  will  be  developed  further  in  later 
courses.  Insights  into  the  varied  pursuits  of 
professionals  in  these  fields. 

253.     METHODS  AND  STANDARDS 

ENGINEERING 
The  principles  involved  in  the  simplifica- 
tion of  the  work  pattern  and  the  design  of 
the  work  place,  and  in  the  establishment  of 
production  standards.  3  class  hours.  1 
3-hour  laboratory  period.  Prerequisite,  IE 
271,  previously  or  concurrently.       Credit,  4. 

256.     DATA  PROCESSING  AND 
INFORMATION  HANDLING 
SYSTEMS 
Principles  and  applications  of  data  process- 
ing and  electronic  computer  systems  for  use 
by  industrial  engineers  as  a  management 
tool  for  control  and  decision  making. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor. 

260.  DESIGN  OF  MAN-MACHINE 
SYSTEMS  I 

Introduction  to  principles  of  human  factors 
engineering.  Anthropometric,  physiological 
and  psychological  data  sources.  Data  gath- 
ering and  analysis  techniques  useful  to 
designers  and  industrial  engineers.  Occupa- 
tional health  and  safety  standards.  Includes 
lectures,  demonstrations  and  experiments. 
Project  option. 

261.  DESIGN  OF  MAN-MACHINE 
SYSTEMS  II 

Human  factors  data  applications  to  design 
of  equipment  and  industrial  urban  and 
vehicle  environment.  Decision  processes, 
communication.  Problems  of  layout  in 
industry,  hospitals,  etc.  Involves  more  com- 
plex problem  application  than  IE  260. 
Includes  lectures,  demonstrations  and 
experiments.  Project  option.  Prerequisite,  IE 
260  or  permission  of  instructor. 


271.  BASIC  PROBABILITY  FOR 
ENGINEERS 

Probability  theory  including:  sample 
spaces;  discrete  and  continuous  random 
variables;  functions  of  random  variables; 
marginal  and  joint  probability,  density  and 
cumulative  distribution  functions;  and 
moments.  Prerequisite,  Math  165. 

272.  PRINCIPLES  OF  ENGINEERING 
STATISTICS 

Statistical  principles  as  applied  to  engi- 
neering problems  including:  estimation, 
hypothesis  testing,  analysis  of  variance, 
design  of  experiments,  sampling  plans,  sta- 
tistical quality  control.  Prerequisite,  IE  271. 

273.  INTRODUCTION  TO  SIMULATION 
METHODS 

[See  General  Business  273.) 

286.     INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING 

PRINCIPLES 
Organization,  plant  location,  plant  layout, 
industrial  costs,  production  control,  pro- 
duction standards,  incentives.  For  students 
other  than  industrial  engineering  majors. 
Prerequisite,  junior  standing. 

288.     MOTION  AND  TIME  STUDY 
For  junior  and  senior  students  outside  the 
industrial  engineering  field.  2  class  hours,  1 
3-hour  laboratory  period.  Prerequisite,  ju- 
nior standing. 

341.  HOSPITAL  INDUSTRIAL 
ENGINEERING  I 

Introductory  course  in  the  application  of 
Industrial  Engineering  techniques  to  hospi- 
tal management.  Emphasis  on  the  institu- 
tion of  Industrial  Engineering  programs  in 
hospitals  and  the  choice  of  suitable  pro- 
jects. Guest  lecturers. 

342.  HOSPITAL  INDUSTRIAL 
ENGINEERING  II 

A  projects  course  based  upon  material  cov- 
ered in  IE  341.  Study  of  previous  Industrial 
Engineering  projects  in  hospitals,  followed 
by  each  student  conducting  a  project  of  his 
or  her  own  in  a  local  hospital.  Prerequisite. 
IE  341. 


353.  INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING 
ECONOMICS  I 

Emphasis  on  cost  control  in  industrial  oper- 
ations. Topics  include  an  introduction  to 
accounting  principles  and  financial  record 
keeping  methods,  determination  of  costs  of 
all  aspects  of  manufacturing,  inventory 
management,  and  budgetary  planning  and 
control.  Open  to  all  technically-oriented 
students.  Prerequisite,  Econ  100-103. 

354.  INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING 
ECONOMICS  II 

An  introduction  to  economic  problems 
faced  by  engineers,  comparison  of  alterna- 
tives in  engineering  projects,  use  of  dis- 
counted cash  flow  techniques,  breakeven 
and  minimum  cost  points,  and  economic 
selection  and  replacement  of  structures  and 
machines;  decisions  made  in  the  face  of  risk 
and  uncertainty.  Instruction  wherever 
advantageous  by  the  case  method.  Intended 


as  a  service  course  for  all  technically- 
oriented  individuals. 

360.     SAFETY  ENGINEERING 
Design  of  equipment  facilities  and  pro- 
cesses to  minimize  accidents.  Evaluation 
and  design  of  fire  prevention  equipment 
and  accident  control  procedures  in  organi- 
zations. 

375.  JOB  EVALUATION 

The  principles  used  to  determine  an  evalua- 
tion of  all  occupations  in  order  to  establish 
an  equitable  rating  between  them,  to  estab- 
lish sound  wage  and  salary  policies.  Prere- 
quisite, IE  151.  Credit,  2. 

376.  TIME  STUDY 

The  principles  involved  in  the  establish- 
ment of  production  standards  and  their 
application  in  the  management  functions  of 
cost  accounting,  estimating,  production 
control  incentives,  budgetary  control.  Prere- 
quisite, IE  151  concurrently  except  for  Busi- 
ness Administration  majors. 

377.  LAYOUT  AND  DESIGN  OF 
INDUSTRIAL  FACILITIES 

The  principles  applying  to  plant  layout, 
materials  handling,  and  plant  location. 
Modes  of  layout  presentations  illustrated 
by  means  of  a  student  project.  Prerequi- 
sites, MAE  102,  and  IE  151,  or  equiva- 
lents. 

378.  PRODUCTION  PLANNING  AND 
CONTROL 

Analysis  of  quantitative  and  qualitative 
techniques  for  production  planning  and 
control.  Emphasis  on  their  application  to 
various  production  systems.  Prerequisites, 
IE  272,  353,  380. 

379.  OPERATIONS  RESEARCH  I 

The  formulation  and  analysis  of  determinis- 
tic models  for  decisions  including  linear 
programming,  network,  integer  program- 
ming and  dynamic  programming  models.  A 
science  course  for  engineers  of  all  discip- 
lines and  other  technically-oriented  indi- 
viduals. Credit  not  allowed  students  who 
have  taken  Mgt  253,  254. 

380.  OPERATIONS  RESEARCH  II 
Stochastic  models:  decision  theory,  game 
theory,  queueing  theory,  inventory  theory, 
and  general  Markov  processes.  Credit  not 
allowed  students  who  have  taken  Mgt  253, 
254.  Prerequisites,  IE  271,  379. 

382.     WORK  SIMPLIFICATION 
The  principles  involved  in  the  simplifica- 
tion of  means  of  doing  work  and  in  the 
application  and  use  of  these  principles.  1 
class  hour,  1  3-hour  laboratory  period.  Pre- 
requisites, MAE  268,  and  IE  376 
concurrently.  Credit,  2. 

385,  386.     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual  study  of  a  selected  problem  for 
qualified  students.  By  arrangement  with 
members  of  the  department.  Credit,  1-3. 

394.     PROFESSIONAL  SEMINAR 
Presentation  of  papers  on  important  sub- 


jecis  and  recent  developmenlit.  1  class  hour 
Prerequisite,  senior  standing.  Crt-tfit,  1 


Mechunicul  and  Atiuspate 
Kngineering 

Head  of  Department:  Professor  ).  Edward 
Sunderland.  Professors  Bates.  Boolttroyd. 
Crossley.  Day.  Ditlfuch,  Dixon.  Picha.  Poli. 
Zaiiradnik:  Associate  Profu ssors  Ambs. 
Costa.  Cromacli.  Goss.  Kirctihoff.  McGo- 
wan.  Nelson.  O' Byrne.  Paltorson.  Rilter. 
Russell.  Umhollz,  Wilson.  Zinsmeistor; 
Assistant  Professors  jakus.  Murch,  Tartag- 
lia. 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 
1st  Semester 
Social  Science  or  Humanities 

Elective 
Math  165 

MAE  1-14.  Mechanics  I 
MAE  167.  MAE  Lab  I 
Physics  162 

2nd  Semester 

Humanities  Elective 

Math  187 

MAE  135.  Introd.  to  Materials 

Science 
MAE  137.  Introd.  to  Materials 

Science  Lab 
MAE  145.  Mechanics  II 
MAE  163.  Thermod>'namics  I 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

Isl  Semester 

MAE  235.  Materials  and  Manu- 
facturing 

MAE  237.  Materials  and  Manufac- 
turing Lab 

MAE  246.  Mechanics  III 

MAE  264.  Thermod>Tiamics  II 

EE  141.  Circuits  I 

Technical  Elective 

2nd  Semester 
MAE  279.  MAE  Lab  II 
MAE  293.  ME  Design  I 
MAE  265.  Fluid  Mechanics 
EE  142.  Circuits  II 
Technical  Elective 


Credits 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 

16 
Credits 

3 

3 


Credits 


1 

3 

3 

4 

3 

17 
Credits 

3 

3 

3 

4 

3 

16 


SENIOR  YEAR 

1st  Semester 

Credits 

MAE  254.  283.  295  (choose  one) 

3 

MAE  284.  MAE  Analysis  I 

3 

Soc.  Sci.  Elective 

3 

Technical  Elective 

3 

Technical  Elective 

3 

15 

2nd  Semester 

Credits 

Math.  Elective 

3 

Technical  Elective 

3 

Technical  Elective 

3 

Soc.  Science  Elective 

3 

Humanities  Elective 

3 

15 

AEROSPACE  OKIION 

lUNIOR  YEAR 

Second  Semester 

Credits 

MAE  265.  Fluid  Mechanics 

■« 

MAE  279.  MAE  Ub  II 

3 

MAE  293.  ME  Design  I 

3 

EE  142.  Circuits  II 

4 

Technical  Eloclive 

3 

16 

SENIOR  YEAR 

Credits 

MAE  274.  Flight  Vehicle  Per- 

formance 

3 

MAE  284.  MAE  Analysis  I 

3 

Soc.  Sci.  Elective 

3 

Technical  Elective* 

3 

Technical  Elective 

3 

15 

Credits 

Math  Elective 

3 

MAE  316.  Stability  &  Control 

3 

Technical  Elective 

3 

Soc.  Sci.  Elective 

3 

Humanities  Elective 

3 

15 

MATERIALS  MAJOR 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

Second  Semester 

Credits 

MAE  265.  Fluid  Mechanics 

3 

Physics  319  or  MAE  385 

3 

Math  Elective 

3 

EE  201.  Electronic  Materials 

3 

Technical  Elective 

3 

15 

SENIOR  YEAR 

Credits 

.MAE  308.  Physical  Metal. 

3 

Chem.  285.  Physical  Chem. 

3 

Soc.  Sci.  Elective 

3 

Technical  Elective 

3 

Technical  Elective 

3 

15 

Credits 

Chem.  Eng.  370.  Polymer 

Science 

3 

MAE  309.  Mechanical  Properties 

3 

Technical  Elective 

3 

Soc.  Sci.  Elective 

3 

Humanities  Elective 

3 

15 

•NOTE:  One  ot  the  technical  cleclivcs  must  be 
selected  from  the  following.  MAE  248.  Structures: 
MAE  278.  Propulsion;  or  MAE  315.  Aerodynamics. 
Note  that  MAE  274  is  a  prerequisite  for  MAE  315. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  RULES  AND 

PROCEDURES 

1.   Honors  —  Sophomore,  junior,  or  senior 
students  who  are  selected  for  their 
outstanding  performance  by  the  Un- 
dergraduate Committee  are  eligible 
to  participate  in  the  Department's 
Honors  program.  Curriculum,  other 
than  School  and  University  require- 
ments, is  completely  open  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Honors  Adviser, 
the  Undergraduate  Committee  and 
Department  Head.  It  is  expected  that 


Honors  students  will  cover  the  Do- 
parlmontal  core  material  but  not 
necessarily  by  taking  the  regularly 
specified  courses.  Special  Depart- 
mental recognition  will  be  extended 
lo  the  Honors  students. 

2.  nOIC  —  No  ROTC credits  are  acceptable 

in  fulfullment  of  the  128  credit  hour 
degree  requirements  of  the  Duparl- 
menl. 

3.  Non-Tec/tnicai  E/eclives  —  Students  may 

substitute  one  Non-Technical  Eloclive 
for  a  Technical  Elective  provided  the 
student  presents  evidenci*  in  writing 
that  such  a  substitution  is  beneficial 
lo  the  planned  program.  The  substitu- 
tion must  have  the  approval  of  (lie 
student's  Adviser  and  the  Department 
Head. 

4.  Technical  EJeclivos  —  Technical  electives 

may  be  satisfied  by  upper  level  courses 
in  Engineering,  Mathematics,  Computer 
Science,  or  Physics,  or  by  upper  or 
lower  level  courses  in  Chemistry  or 
the  Life  Sciences. 

5.  Mathematics  Electives  —  Mathematics 

electives  may  be  satisfied  by  upper 
level  Mathematics  or  Computer  Science 
courses. 

6.  Technical  Communicalion  —  Any  student 

paper  or  report  considered  poor  on 
the  basis  of  technical  communication 
by  any  instructor  will  be  submitted  to 
a  Technical  Communicalion  Committee 
for  review,  comment,  and  recording. 
Such  reports  will  be  required  lo  be 
redone.  Students  who  show  consistent- 
ly poor  communications  performance 
may  be  required  by  the  Committee 
lo  lake  a  course  in  Technical  Writing 
in  their  senior  year, 

7.  PasslFail  Regulations  —  Students  may 

not  lake  required  MAE  courses  on 
P/F  basis.  Technical,  social  science, 
and  humanities  may  be  taken  P/F. 

101  (I).     ENERGY  AND  MAN  (E) 
Energy  and  its  role  in  a  technological 
society.  The  fundamental  laws  of  energy 
and  energy  conversion.  Secondary  environ- 
mental effects  of  energy  production  and 
transmission.  Energy  resources  and  energy 
management.  Not  open  to  engineering 
majors. 

102(1).     MATERIALS  AND 

CIVILIZATION  (E) 
A  sur\'ey  of  the  contributions  that  materials 
have  made  to  our  past  and  present-day  civi- 
lization. Case  studies  of  ancient  as  well  as 
contemporary  items  used  to  demonstrate 
the  properties  which  make  materials  useful. 
How  these  properties  depend  upon  the 
internal  structure  of  materials.  Fabrication 
of  desired  items  from  material  and  the 
problems  of  their  disposal.  Not  open  to 
engineering  majors. 

135  (I),  (II).     INTRODUCTION  TO 

MATERIALS  SCIENCE 
The  atomic  and  molecular  phenomena 
responsible  for  the  behavior  of  materials. 
The  relationship  between  the  atomic  struc- 
ture of  materials  and  their  behavior  is 
emphasized.  Prerequisite,  Chem  111. 


137(11).     INTRODUCTION  TO 

MATERIALS  SCIENCE 

LABORATORY 
Laboratory  work  to  illustrate  the  concepts 
and  principles  of  materials  science.  Pre- 
requisite, MAE  135  concurrently.  1  3-hour 
laboratory  period.  Credit,  1. 

144  (I),  (II).     MECHANICS  I  (STATICS) 
A  vector  treatment  of  the  equilibrium  of 
particles  and  rigid  bodies.  Topics  include: 
vector  algebra,  forces,  moments,  couples, 
equations  of  equilibrium,  free-body  dia- 
grams, graphical  techniques,  constraints, 
structures  and  mechanisms,  friction,  cen- 
troids  and  moments  of  inertia,  the  method 
of  virtual  work.  Prerequisites,  Math  136, 
Physics  161. 

145  (I),  (II).     MECHANICS  II  (STRENGTH 

OF  MATERIALS) 
Notions  of  stress,  strain,  and  Mohr's  circle. 
Tension  shear  and  torsion.  Plane  stress  and 
plane  strain;  moments  of  inertia.  Shear 
force  and  bending  moment  diagrams. 
Deflection  of  beams;  indeterminate  beams; 
Castigliano's  principle;  plastic  bending  of 
beams.  Mechanical  properties  of  materials. 
Prerequisite,  MAE  144. 

163  (I),  (II).     THERMODYNAMICS 
The  laws  of  thermodynamics  introduced 
and  applied  to  various  energy-transforming 
devices.  Property  relations.  Emphasis  on 
the  science  of  thermodynamics,  providing  a 
background  for  further  study  in  those  areas 
that  involve  thermodynamic  principles. 
Prerequisites,  Physics  162,  Math  165. 

167  (I),  (II).     MECHANICAL  AND  AERO- 
SPACE ENGINEERING 
LABORATORY  I 
Some  basic  mechanical  engineering  mea- 
surement techniques,  introduction  to  sta- 
tistical analysis  of  engineering  data,  and 
technical  report  writing.  Prerequisites, 
Math  136  and  digital  computer  program- 
ming (Engg  103-104  or  equivalent  level).  1 
hour  lecture,  1  hour  recitation,  1  3-hour 
laboratory  period. 

200.     TECHNOLOGY  AND  SOCIETY 
History  of  technology,  criticisms  of  modern 
technology,  technological  change  and 
assessment,  and  the  role  of  the  engineer 
and  his  or  her  professional  organizations. 

220  (I).     MACHINING  AND  MACHINE 

TOOLS 
Fundamentals  of  metal  cutting  including 
temperatures  generated  and  dynamic  stabil- 
ity of  the  cutting  process.  Lubrication  and 
wear  of  cutting  tools  and  cutting  conditions 
for  maximum  production  or  minimum  cost. 
Design  of  machine  tools.  Numerical  control 
and  economics  of  machine  tools.  Prerequi- 
site, senior  standing. 

221  (II).     AUTOMATION  IN 

MANUFACTURING 
In-depth  study  of  the  automatic  assembly 
process  inluding  feeding  and  orienting  of 
parts  and  the  performance  and  economics 
of  assembly  systems.  Design  of  parts  and 


products  for  automatic  assembly.  Prerequi-        aquaculture.  Field  trip  to  inspect  an  aqua- 
site,  senior  standing.  cultural  project  in  operation. 


235  (I).     MATERIALS  AND 

MANUFACTURING 
Introduction  to  casting,  forming,  cutting, 
and  joining  processes  for  metals  and  plas- 
tics. Includes  the  economics,  relative 
advantages  and  limitations  of  the  processes. 
Prerequisite,  MAE  135  and  145. 

237  (I).     MANUFACTURING  PROCESSES 

LABORATORY 
Experiments,  workshops  and  short  experi- 
mental projects  based  on  the  topics  covered 
in  ME  235.  Emphasis  on  experimental  tech- 
nique and  presentation  of  results.  Prereq- 
uisite. MAE  235  concurrently. 

246  (I),  (II).     MECHANICS  III 

(DYNAMICS) 
A  vector  treatment  of  dynamics.  Kinematics 
of  a  particle  in  two-  and  three-dimensions. 
Dynamics  of  a  particle;  momentum,  moment 
of  momentum,  and  work-energy.  Rigid 
bodies  in  plane  motion;  kinematics,  and 
dynamics.  Relative  motion.  Prerequisite, 
MAE  144. 

248  (II).  STRUCTURES  FOR  MECHANICAL 

AND  AEROSPACE  ENGINEERS  I 
Introduction  to  the  load  and  temperature 
environment  of  structures.  Review  of  stress 
and  strain  with  an  introduction  to  the 
theory  of  elasticity.  Theories  of  bending, 
extension,  torsion  and  shear  of  slender 
beams  without  structual  dicontinuities. 
Introduction  to  work-energy  principles  and 
their  application  to  the  deflection  and 
stress  analysis  of  complex  structures. 
Examples  from  the  fields  of  mechanical  and 
aerospace  engineering.  Prerequisite  MAE 
145. 

249  (I).     STRUCTURES  FOR 

MECHANICAL  AND  AEROSPACE 

ENGINEERS  II 
A  continuation  of  MAE  248.  Elastic  insta- 
bility. Applications  to  axially  symmetrical 
problems,  curved  beams  and  stress  concen- 
trations. Applications  to  plates  and  shells. 
Introduction  to  problems  involving  viscous 
and  plastic  behavior.  Numerical  methods. 
Prerequisite,  MAE  248,  or  permission  of 
instructor. 


254  (I).     PRODUCT  DESIGN  I 

Human  values  in  design.  Central  philoso- 
phy of  product  design,  with  emphasis  on 
the  relation  between  technical  and  human 
values,  creativity,  and  design  methodology. 
Laboratory  includes  development  of  simple 
product  concepts  visualized  in  rapidly 
developed  three-dimensional  mockups.  2 
class  hours,  2  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

255  (II).     AQUACULTURAL 

ENGINEERING  SYSTEMS 
Rate  theory  and  similitude  in  the  scale-up 
of  biological  processes.  Case  study  of  bio- 
logical data  used  in  the  derivation  of  useful 
engineering  system  design  relationships  for 
the  culture  of  mollusks.  A  bioengineering 
comparison  of  several  systems  used  in 


257  (II).     PRODUCT  DESIGN  II 
Continuation  of  MAE  254,  Product  Design 
I.  2  class  hours,  2  2-hour  laboratory 
periods. 

264  (I),  (II).     THERMODYNAMICS  II 
Application  of  the  laws  of  thermodynamics 
to  energy  conversion  devices.  Introduction 
to  irreversible  thermodynamics.  Prerequis- 
ite. MAE  163. 

265  (I).     FLUID  MECHANICS 
Vector  approach  to  the  fundamentals  of 
fluid  dynamics,  including  the  topics  of  fluid 
statics,  kinematics  of  fluids,  potential  flow, 
vorticity,  dimensional  analysis.  Introduc- 
tion to  viscous  fluids  and  compressibility. 
Prerequisite,  MAE  163. 

268  (II).     KINEMATICS 
Mechanism,  including  velocity  and  acceler- 
ation diagrams,  instant  centers,  gear  teeth 
and  gear  trains,  cams,  and  various  speed 
transmissions.  Prerequisite,  MAE  246.  2 
class  hours,  1  3-hour  laboratory  period. 

274(11).     FLIGHT  VEHICLE 

PERFORMANCE 
Aircraft  performance  static  and  maneuver- 
ing. Fundamental  astronautics,  two-body 
problem,  transfer  orbits,  rendezvous,  inter- 
cept, lunar  and  interplanetary  trajectories. 

275  (II).     THERMAL  ENVIRONMENTAL 

ENGINEERING 
A  comprehensive  treatment  of  refrigeration, 
psychrometrics,  heat  transfer  including 
solar  radiation;  air  conditioning  theories 
and  calculations  with  practical  applica- 
tions. Prerequisite,  MAE  264. 

276  (II).     COMBUSTION 
Phenomenological  study  of  combustion  pro- 
cesses in  flowing  systems.  Prerequisite, 
MAE  264. 

277  (I).     INTRODUCTION  TO 

PROPULSION  POWER  PLANTS 
Thermodynamic  and  performance  aspects 
of  reciprocating  gasoline  and  diesel 
engines.  Prerequisite,  MAE  264. 

278  (II).     AEROSPACE  PROPULSION 
Primary  and  auxiliary  power  sources. 
Matching  of  air-breathing  and  rocket  motor 
virith  vehicle.  Electrical  and  nuclear  propul- 
sion systems.  Prerequisite,  MAE  264,  265. 

279  (II).     MECHANICAL  AND 

AEROSPACE  ENGINEERING 

LABORATORY  II 
Basic  concepts  of  instrumentation  as 
applied  to  mechanical  engineering  mea- 
surements. Topics  include  basic  meters, 
transducers,  and  an  introduction  to  analog 
computation.  Prerequisites,  EE  142  concur- 
rently, MAE  264,  MAE  265,  MAE  167,  and 
Math  187.  1  hour  lecture,  1  hour  recitation, 
1  3-hour  laboratory  period. 

282  (I).     HEAT  TRANSFER 
Fundamental  principles  of  heat  transfer  by 
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conduction,  radiation,  and  convection. 
Mulhuds  of  evaluating  huat  transfer  rates 
and  prfditlingoperalinn  leniperaturos. 
PrerequisHes.  MAE  IM.  Math  187.  and 
computer  prot^ramming  exporionco. 

283  (I)      MACHINE  DESIGN 
Principles  of  the  design  of  various  machine 
parts;  economy  of  manufacture,  safety,  styl- 
ing, invention  and  creativity.  Prerequisites, 
MAE  235.  237.  and  293.  2  class  hours.  1 
3-hour  laboratory  period. 


(:(ji.i.k(;k()i-  food  .wd  \ ah  - 
ral  resources 

Arless  A.  Spielman.  Dean 
|.  Richard  Beattie.  Associole  Dean 
Ernest  M.  Buck.  Associate  Dean 
John  A.  Naegele.  Associole  Dean 

John  \V    D.iusoM    .Assisliinl  Dean 

Agrii.iillur.il  .iiid  Food  Ki.ononiiis 
Head  uj  Deporlnienl.  Professor  N.  Eugene 
Engel.  Professors  Christensen.  Crossmon. 
Foster.  Leed.  Storey.  Associate  Professors 
Callahan.  Fitzpatrick.  jarvcsoo.  Marion; 
Assistant  Professors  Conrad.  Field.  Lee. 
Spindler.  Willis;  Post-Doctoral  Research 
Associate  Gaede. 

Majors  will  satisfy  University  and  depart- 
mental graduation  requirements  as  follows: 
9  credits  in  humanities  and  fine  arts.  6 
credits  in  communication  subjects.  6  credits 
in  mathematics.  6  credits  in  natural 
sciences.  12  credits  in  economics.  6  credits 
in  other  social  sciences.  6  credits  in  busi- 
ness courses.  3  credits  in  statistics.  12  cred- 
its in  technical  offerings  of  the  College  of 
Food  and  Natural  Resources  appropriate  to 
the  special  interest  of  the  student  in 
resource  economics,  agricultural  economics. 
or  food  economics:  and  15  credits  in  the 
major  field. 

Thirty-six  credits  in  electives  are  avail- 
able to  be  used  in  a  program  consistent  with 
the  student's  major  interest  as  developed 
with  the  adviser.  It  should  be  noted  that 
majors  in  this  department  will  take  6  cred- 
its in  social  sciences  in  lieu  of  6  credits  in 
natural  sciences  required  of  other  majors  in 
the  College  of  Food  and  Natural  Resources. 

110(1).     WORLD  FOOD  AND  NATURAL 

RESOURCES  (DJ 
Introduction  to  the  natural,  economic,  and 
sociopolitical  forces  influencing  world  food 
and  biological  resource  development. 
Potentials  for  meeting  pressures  on 
resources.  2  class  hours.  1  2-hour 
discussion.  Mr.  Foster. 

177  (I).     BASIC  BIOMETRY  (E) 
Introduction  to  applied  statistical  princi- 
ples and  techniques  for  biological  data. 

206  (II).     AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 
Intensive  review  of  the  agricultural  sector. 
Application  of  economic  principles  to  prob- 
lems of  production  amd  marketing,  elements 
of  price  making.  Income  problems  of 
agriculture.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick. 


226  (II).     ENVIRONMENTAL  ECONOMICS 
Issues  relating  to  environmental  aspects  of 
land  and  water  use.  Emphiisls  on  the  eco- 
nomic implicalions  of  allcrnative  courses  of 
action  as  they  affect  both  public  and  private 
sectors.  Prerequisites.  Econ  lUU  and  103  or 
equivalent  background.        Mr.  Christensen. 

235  (I).     AGRICULTURAL  BUSINESS 

MANAGEMENT 
Decision-making  principles,  management 
tools,  analytical  methods  and  their  applica- 
tion to  management  problems  of  commer- 
cial farms  and  other  agricultural  firms.  2 
class  hours.  1  2-hour  discussion.       Mr.  Lee. 

261  (I).     FOOD  MARKETING  SYSTEMS 
Structure  of  food  marketing  systems.  Oper- 
ating principles,  significant  product  charac- 
teristics, role  of  speciali/.od  marketing 
firms,  government  programs  and  policies. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick. 

265  (I).     FOOD  MERCHANDISING 
Economic  analysis  of  factors,  internal  and 
external  to  the  firm,  influencing  sales  of 
food  firms.  Food  industry  development, 
consumer  behavior,  competitive  strategies. 
and  legal  considerations.  Mr.  Marion. 

282  (I).     WATER  QUALITY  ECONOMICS 
Principles  for  selection  of  welfare  maximiz- 
ing plans  from  among  alternative  pollution 
control  policies  and  market  and  administra- 
tive decision-making  processes  for  pollu- 
tion control.  Mr.  Willis. 

341  (I).     PRICE  THEORY  AND  ANALYSIS 
A  study  of  price  theory  and  the  analytic 
tools  of  economic  analysis.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  application  of  quantitative 
techniques  in  the  analysis  of  practical  econ- 
omic problems.  Material  is  related  to  mana- 
gerial decision  making.         Mr.  Christensen. 

346  (II).     REGIONAL  COMPETITION  AND 

MARKET INTERDEPENDENCY 
Interregional  competition  and  interdepen- 
dency  in  agricultural  factor  and  product 
markets  in  the  context  of  aggregate  demand 
and  supply  by  regions  as  affected  by  spatial 
considerations.  Mr.  Christensen. 

352  (I).     AGRICULTURAL  POLICY 
Analysis  of  farm  price  support  programs, 
programs  for  alleviation  of  rural  poverty, 
food  trade  and  aid  policies,  other  topical 
issues.  Mr.  Storey. 

368  (II).     FOOD  DISTRIBUTION 

EC'ONOMICS 
A  critical  analysis  of  the  food  industry;  the 
legal  and  competitive  framework,  perform- 
ance and  public  policy:  management  prac- 
tices with  respect  to  site  selection, 
budgeting,  merchandising,  expense  control 
and  employee  training  and  evaluation  in 
food  distribution  firms.  Mr.  Leed. 

373  (11).     P^SOURCE  AND 

CONSERVATION  ECONOMICS 
Economic  and  institutional  factors  affecting 
land  and  water  use.  Land  use  planning.  Ele- 
ments of  conser\.'ation  economics. 

Mr.  Foster. 


376  III).     MARINE  RESOURCE 

DEVELOPMENT  ECONOMICS 
Economic  analysis  of  ullernulive  plans  for 
attainment  of  social  goals  in  the  develop- 
ment of  coastal  ond  offshore  marine 
resources.  Mr.  Storey. 

381  (II).     INTERNATIONAL 

AGRICULTURAL  DEVELOPMENT 
Economic  development  of  low  income  rural 
economies.  Relation  of  ugriciillure  to 
notional  economies.  Exogenous  and  endo- 
genous factors  in  development.     Mr.  Foster. 

385,  386.     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual  study  of  a  selected  problem  for 
qualified  students.  By  arrangement  with 
members  of  the  department.  Credit,  1  -3. 

399  (I),  (II).     DEPARTMENTAL  HONORS 
Honors  thesis  work.  Prerequisite,  consent  of 
Departmental  Honors  Committee. 

Crrdil.  6. 


Entomology 

I  /rod  of  /Jcporlmenl:  Associate  Professor  T. 
Michael  Peters.  Professors  Becker,  Hanson, 
Lilly;  Assistant  Professors  Barbosa,  Hage- 
dorn.  Hall,  Jensen,  Stoffolano. 

A  departmental  graduation  requirement  is 
successful  completion  of  at  least  15  semes- 
ter hours  of  credit  in  junior-senior  courses 
(those  numberd  200-399)  offered  by  the 
Department.  The  flexibility  allowed  by  this 
requirement  enables  students  in  consulta- 
tion with  their  advisers  to  build  an  individ- 
ual program  of  courses  appropriately 
tailored  to  their  future  goals. 

For  students  anticipating  research  or 
teaching  careers  which  require  graduate 
study,  electives  should  stress  basic  sciences 
and  liberal  arts  courses  in  botany,  chemis- 
tr\'.  English,  modem  languages,  statistics, 
and  zoology.  Students  interested  in  medical 
entomology  should  include  microbiology, 
parasitology,  and  public  health  courses.  For 
work  in  pest  control,  extension  quarantines 
or  agricultural  chemicals,  electives  from 
plant  pathology  and  soil  sciences,  forestry, 
business,  communication  studies,  and  ap- 
plied entomology  are  recommended. 

126  (I).  (II).     GENERAL  ENTOMOLOGY 

(E) 
A  survey  of  the  field;  structure,  develop- 
ment, evolution,  classification,  biology,  and 
natural  control  of  insects.  Formation  of  an 
insect  collection.  2  class  hours,  1  3-hour 
laboratory  period.  Mr.  Peters. 

150(1).     PRINCIPLES  OF  APPLIED 

ENTOMOLOGY 
A  broad  basic  course  for  both  majors  and 
non-majors.  General  principles  of  pest  con- 
trol stressed,  instead  of  "how-to-do-it" 
details.  2  class  hours,  1  2-hour  laboratory 
period.  Mr.  Lilly. 

260  (II).     FOOD  AND  STRUCTURAL 

PESTS 
Identification.  biolog>'  and  specific  control 
measures  of  arthropod  and  rodent  pests  in 
structures,  foods,  fabrics,  and  miscella- 
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neous  products  during  transportation  and 
in  homes.  A  prior  course  in  zoology  or  ento- 
mology desirable.  2  class  hours,  1  2-hour 
laboratory  period.  Mr.  Lilly. 

266  (I).     PRINCIPLES  OF  APICULTURE 
Honeybees  and  their  relatives,  structure 
and  biology  of  bees,  methods  of  manage- 
ment, diseases,  pollination,  queen  rearing, 
honey  production,  and  history  of  beekeep- 
ing. Given  in  alternate  years.  Prerequisite, 
Ent  126  or  permission  of  instructor.  2  class 
hours.  1  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

Mr.  Edwards. 

272  (II).     FOREST  AND  SHADE  TREE 

INSECTS 
Structure  and  classification  of,  and  damage 
by.  different  types  of  tree  insects.  Identifica- 
tion, biology,  and  control  of  important 
pests.  Oriented  toward  forestry  and  arbori- 
culture juniors  and  seniors.  Prerequisites, 
Zool  101  plus  Forestry  212  or  Plant  &  Soil 
Sci  235,  236.  Two  class  hours,  one  four- 
hour  laboratory  period. 

Credil,  4.  Mr.  Becker. 

279.     ANIMAL  ECOLOGY 
The  basic  principles  and  concepts  that  are 
operative  at  the  various  levels  of  biological 
organization  (organismic,  population,  com- 
munity, and  ecosystem).  Topics  include: 
ecology  and  natural  selection,  behavioral 
ecology,  human  ecology,  and  current  eco- 
logical problems.  3-hour  lecture  (optional 
1 -credit  laboratory). 

Credit,  3  for4j.  Mr.  Stoffolano. 

295  (I),  (II).     EVOLUTION 
The  course  and  dynamics  of  both  inorganic 
and  organic  evolution.  The  implications  of 
evolutionary  concepts  on  human  philoso- 
phy, behavior  and  welfare.  Mr.  Hanson. 

311.     INSECT  BEHAVIOR 
The  specific  behaviors  of  insects,  analyzed 
in  view  of  current  experimental  research, 
and  used  to  demonstrate  various  neurobio- 
logical  principles.  An  understanding  of  the 
behavioral  dynamics  of  a  specific  insect  as 
a  basis  for  examining  how  the  organism's 
behavior  insures  survival  under  the  diverse 
environmental  stresses.  3-hour  lecture 
(optional  1-credit  laboratory). 

Credit,  3  (or  4J.  Mr.  Stoffolano. 

355  (I),  356  (II).     CLASSIFICATION  OF 

INSECTS 
The  identification  of  insects,  including 
immature  stages.  First  semester:  Orthop- 
tera,  Hemiptera,  Coleoptera;  second  semes- 
ter: other  orders.  Either  semester  may  be 
elected  independently.  Given  in  alternate 
years.  Prerequisite,  permission  of  instruc- 
tor; Ent  126  desired.  3  2-hour  laboratory 
periods.  Mr.  Hanson. 

357(1).  INSECT  MORPHOLOGY 
The  external  anatomy  of  the  major  orders, 
with  stress  on  phylogenetic  relationships, 
as  background  for  subsequent  work  in  tax- 
onomy and  physiology.  Given  in  alternate 
years.  Prerequisite,  permission  of  instruc- 
tor; Ent  126  desired.  1  class  hour,  3  2-hour 
laboratory  periods.     Credit,  4.  Mr.  Hanson. 


374  (II).     MEDICAL  AND  VETERINARY 

ENTOMOLOGY 
Relationships  of  insects  and  their  allies  to 
the  health  of  man  and  animals.  The  classifi- 
cation, biology  and  control  of  these  pests. 
Given  in  alternate  years.  Prerequisite,  Ent 
126  or  permission  of  instructor.  1  class 
hour,  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods. 

Mr.  Hall. 

380  (II).     INSECT  CONTROL 
The  science  of  pest  control.  Biological  con- 
trol and  the  need,  economics,  effectiveness, 
and  hazards  of  insecticides.  Given  in  alter- 
nate years.  Prerequisite,  Ent  126.  1  class 
hour,  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods. 

Mr.  Lilly. 

382  (II),     INSECT  PHYSIOLOGY 
The  organ  systems,  their  functions  in  nutri- 
tion, reproduction,  respiration,  and  growth, 
and  the  relationship  of  physiology  to  behav- 
ior. Given  in  alternate  years.  Prerequisites, 
Ent  126  and  permission  of  instructor.  2 
class  hours,  2  3-hour  laboratory  periods. 

Credit,  4.  Mr.  Hagedorn. 

385,  386.     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual  study  of  a  selected  problem  for 
qualified  students.  By  arrangement  with 
members  of  the  department.         Credit,  1-6. 


Environmental  Sciences 

Head  of  Department:  Commonwealth  Pro- 
fessor Warren  Litsky.  Professors  Feder, 
Gunner;  Associate  Professors  Deubert, 
Lockwood;  Assistant  Professors  Coler, 
Walker. 

201.     INTRODUCTORY 

ENVIRONMENTAL  BIOLOGY  (E) 
The  response  of  the  biota  to  environmental 
stress  induced  by  air,  water  and  soil  pollu- 
tants. Prerequisites,  Botany  101,  Zool  101  or 
equivalent. 

215.     AGRICULTURE  AND 

ENVIRONMENTAL  POLLUTION 
Agricultural  pollutants  and  pollutants 
attributed  to  agriculture,  their  sources  and 
their  behavior  in  the  environment.  Major 
problems;  analysis  of  cases  involving  real 
and  alleged  agricultural  pollution. 

Mr.  Deubert. 

285.     MICROBIOLOGY  OF  THE  SOIL 
Soil  microorganisms;  their  distribution, 
ecology  and  transformation  or  organic  and 
inorganic  substrates  including  pesticides. 
Microbiology  of  the  rhizosphere  and  the 
biological  equilibrium.  Mr.  Gunner. 

302.  ADVANCED  POLLUTION  BIOLOGY 
The  measurement  and  evaluation  of  the 
biotic  response  to  environmental  stress  of 
the  terrestrial  and  aquatic  biocoenoses 
induced  by  air,  water  and  soil  pollutants. 
Prerequisites,  Introductory  Environmental 
Biology  or  equivalent.  2  1-hour  lectures,  2 
3-hour  laboratory,  field  trips,  demon- 
strations. Credit,    4. 

303.  AIR  POLLUTION  BIOLOGY 

The  biological  input  used  for  the  determin- 


ation of  air  quality  criteria,  including 
organism/environment  interaction  and 
dose/response  phenomena  in  adapted  and 
stressed  systems.  3-hour  lecture,  no 
laboratory.  Mr.  Feder. 

385,  386.     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual  study  of  a  selected  problem  for 
qualified  students.  By  arrangement  with 
members  of  the  department.         Credit,  1-3. 

391,392.     SEMINAR 

Topics  of  current  Environmental  Sciences 

interests.  Credit,  1-3. 


Food  and  Agricultural  Engineering 

Head  o/ Department;  Professor  J.T.  Clayton. 
Associate  Professors  Fletcher,  C.  Johnson, 
E.  Johnson,  Light,  Norton,  Schwartzberg, 
Whitney;  Associate  Professor  Rosenau; 
Assistant  Professors  Chen,  Pira,  Rha. 

255  (I).     AQUACULTURAL 

ENGINEERING 
Rate  theory  and  similitude  in  the  scale-up 
of  biological  processes.  Case  study  of  bio- 
logical data  used  in  the  derivation  of  useful 
engineering  system  design  relationships  for 
the  culture  of  mollusks.  A  bioengineering 
comparison  of  several  systems  used  in 
aquaculture.  A  field  trip  to  inspect  an  aqua- 
cultural  project  in  operation. 

Mr.  Zahradnik. 

261  (I),  (II).     HOUSING  DESIGN  AND 

CONSTRUCTION 
Space  arrangement,  construction  materials, 
construction  problems  and  discussion,  utili- 
ties, financing,  maintenance  and  remodel- 
ing. Emphasis  on  planning  and  evaluation 
procedures  and  factors.  1  class  hour,  1 
3-hour  laboratory  period.       Mr.  C.  Johnson. 

281  (I).     FUNDAMENTALS  OF  FOOD 

SERVICE  SYSTEMS  ENGINEERING 
The  fundamental  engineering  principles 
involved  in  the  planning,  equipping  and 
operation  of  a  commercial  restaurant. 
Emphasis  on  application  of  these  principles 
to  specific  situations  within  the  kitchen. 

Mr.  Fletcher. 

331  (I).     INSTRUMENTATION 
Instrumentation  applied  to  research,  cover- 
ing recorders,  indicators,  controllers  and 
transducers  in  general.  Emphasis  on  appli- 
cations and  limitations.  Prerequisite,  Phys- 
ics 162  or  equivalent,  2  class  hours,  1 
2-hour  laboratory  period.       Mr.  E.  Johnson. 

356  (I).     CONTROL  SYSTEMS  FOR  SOIL 

MOISTURE 
Design  of  systems  for  soil  drainage  and  crop 
irrigation;  soil  requirements,  climatology 
and  hydraulics  as  applied  to  engineering 
problems  involved  in  these  systems.  2  class 
hours,  1  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

Mr.  E.  Johnson. 

361  (I).     STRUCTURES  AND  RELATED 

EQUIPMENT 
Fundamental  aspects  of  planning  modem 
farm  structures;  emphasis  on  design,  envi- 
ronmental control  and  integration  of 
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mechanical  equipment.  2  class  hours,  1 
2-hour  laborator>'  period.  Mr.  Light. 

365  (II).     PHYSIOLOGICAL  UNIT 

OPERATIONS 
IntroduL'liun  to  physiological  systems,  stud- 
ies of  thennodynumics.  fluid  dynamics, 
heat  transfer  and  mass  transfer  in  biological 
systems,  concepts  in  biological  regulaton,' 
systems  and  biological  engineering  designs 
with  specific  examples.  Prerequisites, 
Approval  of  department,  or  Ch  E  256,  or 
MAE  265  &  382.  Mrs.  Rho. 

375  (I).     FOOD  PROCESSING  SYSTEMS 

ANALYSIS 
Continuous  and  batch  processing  systems 
for  food  and  biological  products,  using  flow 
analysis,  systems  analysis,  scale-up,  and 
simulation  techniques.  Analysis  of  machine 
operating  principles,  sonitary  requirements, 
fabrication  limitations  and  machine  interre- 
lations. Laboratory'  exercises  in  flow  ana- 
lysis, plant  layout,  and  systems  analysis  of 
existing  plant  operations.  Prerequisite,  per- 
mission of  instructor.  2  class  hours,  1 
2-hour  laboraton,'  period.  Mr.  Whitney. 

376  (1).     MECHANIZ.XTION  IN  CROP 

PRODUCTION 
Principles  of  operation,  maintenance,  and 
selection  of  farm  tractors  and  field  ma- 
chinery: irrigation  and  drainage  systems  and 
equipment.  Emphasis  on  management  prac- 
tices and  discussions.  1  class  hour,  2  2-hour 
laboratory  periods.  Mr.  Whitney. 

381  (1).     ELEMENTS  OF  PROCESS 

ENGINEERING 
Fundamental  engineering  principles 
involved  in  the  processing  of  biological 
materials:  emphasis  on  heat  transfer,  mass 
and  energy  balances,  refrigeration,  psychro- 
metry.  properties  of  fluids  and  fluid  flow.  2 
class  hours,  1  2-hour  laboratory'  period. 

Mr.  Fletcher. 

384  (I).     UNIT  OPERATIONS  IN  FOOD 

ENGINEERING 
Application  of  engineering  concepts  to  the 
processing  and  handling  of  biological 
materials,  including  evaporation,  dehydra- 
tion, irradiation,  freeze  drying,  cost  ana- 
lysis, material  handling,  manual  motion 
economy  and  packaging.  2  class  hours,  1 
2-hour  laboratory  period.  Mr.  Fletcher. 

385,  386.     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual  study  of  a  selected  problem  for 
qualiPied  students.  By  arrangement  with 
members  of  the  department.         Credit,  1  -3. 

Food  Science  and  Nutrition 

Head  of  Department:  Professor  F.  J.  Francis. 
Professors  Buck.  Esselen,  Fagerson.  Han- 
kinson.  Hayes,  Hultin,  Nawar,  Stumbo. 
Adjunct  Professor  Schwartberg;  Associate 
Professors  Beal.  Bert,  Clydesdale,  Davis, 
Evans.  Hunting.  Levin.  Pellett.  Potter,  Saw- 
yer Adjunct  Associate  Professors  Manning. 
Rosenau,  Wright:  Assistant  Professors 
Blueslein.  Weafherholtz. 

The  Department  of  Food  Science  and  Nutri- 
tion has  two  sections;  1)  Food  Science  and 


Tochnologj-  and  2)  Human  Nutrition.  .'\ 
number  of  options  are  available,  such  as 
Food  Science  and  Technology,  Nutrition 
and  Food  Science,  Community  and  Public 
Health  Nutrition,  Dietetics,  Foods  in  Busi- 
ness, (jimpulerization  in  Nutrition  and 
Food  Science,  etc. 

101  (II).    THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  FOOD  (E) 
Modem  advances  in  science  in  the  growth, 
production,  ond  use  of  both  natural  and 
synthetic  fotids  in  alleviating  the  world 
food  crises. 

Mr.  Clydesdale,  Mr.  Francis,  Mr.  Nawar. 

140  (I),  (II).  MAN  AND  NUTRITION 
Fundamentals  of  nutrition  and  its  role  in 
contemporary  life.  Development  of  man's 
food  habits  encompassing  psychological, 
social,  racial,  economic  and  geographical 
factors.  Not  for  Nutrition,  Food  Science  or 
Nursing  majors.  Mr.  Bert. 

210  (I).     MF.AL  MANAGEMENT  AND 
SCIENTIFIC  FOOD  PRINCIPLES 
Meal  management  with  emphasis  on  the 
nutritional,  economic,  time,  ethnic,  and  cul- 
tural factors.  Experimental  application  of 
the  chemical  and  physical  properties  of 
food  in  food  preparation.  Prerequisite. 
Chem  112  or  equivalent.  2  class  hours.  1 
3-hour  laboratory  period.  Miss  Davis. 

240(1),  (II).     BASIC  NUTRITION 
The  basic  principles  of  nutrition.  The 
nutrients:  energy,  protein,  vitamins,  min- 
erals and  water,  and  their  chemical  and 
physiological  roles  In  metabolism.  Prereq- 
uisite. Organic  chemistry  or  concurrent 
registration. 

Miss  Beal,  Mr.  Pellett,  Mr.  Weatherholtz. 

241.     METHODS  OF  NUTRITION 

RESEARCH 
Laboratory  study  of  methods  available  for 
assessment  of  nutritional  status  and  the 
intakes  of  nutrients.  Prerequisite.  FS&N 
240.  2  3-hour  laboratory  periods. 

Credit,  2.  Mr.  Bert. 

251  (I).     INTRODUCTORY  FOOD 

SCIENCE 
Primarily  for  department  majors.  Seminar 
on  food  manufacture,  preservation,  proc- 
essing, and  distribution.  Credit.  2. 

258(11).     ANIMAL  PRODUCTS 
Principles  of  processing,  handling,  packag- 
ing and  storage  of  animal  and  other  protein 
foods.  Chemical  and  structural  aspects  of 
muscle  as  they  relate  to  quality  evaluation 
and  preservation.  2  class  hours,  1  2-hour 
lecture-demonstration. 

Mr.  Buck,  Mr.  Hayes. 

275  (I).  (II).  SURVEY  OF  FOOD 

TECHNOLOGY 
For  non-Food  Science  and  Nutrition  majors. 
2  class  hours.  1  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

Mr.  Esselen.  Mr.  Hayes. 

312.     EXPERIMENTAL  FOODS 
Fundamental  principles  of  food  quality 
evaluation;  development  of  independent 
research  problems.  Prerequisite:  FS  &  N 


210.  Organic  Chem  or  permission  of 
instructor.  1  class  hour,  2  3-hour  laboratory 
periods.  Miss  Davis. 

340.     NUTRITION  IN  THE  LIFE  CYCLE 
Nutritional  needs  at  various  stages  in  the 
life  cycle,  i.e.  pregnancy  and  lactation, 
infancy,  childhood,  adolescence,  adult  life 
and  the  aged.  Prerequisite,  FS  (t  N  240  or 
permission  of  instructor.  Miss  liual. 

342  (II).     COMMUNITY  NUTRITION 
Community  response  through  its  agencies 
and  inslilutluns.  public,  private,  and  volun- 
tary, in  providing  nutrition  care  services 
and  education.  Prerequisite,  FS  &  N  340  or 
permission  of  instructor.  Ijjcluro  and  Field 
Experience.  Given  alternate  yeors. 

Credit,  1-3.  Miss  Wright. 

343  (II).     NUTRITIONAL  PROBLEMS  OF 

THE  UNITED  STATES 
The  factors  within  the  developed  countries, 
especially  the  United  .States,  resulting  from 
and  causing  malnutrition.  Obesity,  coro- 
nan,'  heart  disease,  food  fads  and  quackery, 
food  additives  and  unintentional  residues. 
Prerequisite,  FS  &  N  340  or  permission  of 
Instructor.. 

Miss  Beal,  Mr.  Pellell.  Mr.  Weatherholtz. 

344  (I).     NUTRITIONAL  PROBLEMS  OF 

DEVELOPING  NATIONS 
Malnutrition  In  developing  nations  and  its 
socioeconomic  background.  Protein-energy 
malnutrition  in  childhood,  famine,  vitamin 
and  mineral  deficiency  diseases  and  the 
relationships  with  diets  as  consumed  in 
such  regions.  The  synergism  between  nutri- 
tion and  infection  and  the  role  of  interna- 
tional agencies  In  fighting  malnutrition. 
Prerequisite,  FS  &  N  340  or  permission  of 
Instructor.  Mr.  Pellett. 

345  (II).     NUTRITION  IN  DISEASE 
Physiological  basis  for  therapeutic  diets  in 
certain  diseases.  Current  medical  and  nutri- 
tion literature  used.  Prerequisite.  FS  &  N 
340,  Biochem  220,  Zool  135,  or  permission 
of  instructor.  Given  alternate  years. 

Miss  Wright. 

352.  FOOD  CHEMISTRY 

The  chemistr\'  of  food  products.  Chemical, 
physical  and  biological  changes  in  foods  at 
the  cellular  and  molecular  levels  during 
storage  and  processing.  Emphasizes  water, 
cell  structure,  carbohydrates  and  lipids  of 
foods.  Prerequisite,  organic  chemistry'  or 
concurrent  registration.  Mr.  Hullin. 

353.  FOOD  CHEMISTRY 

The  chemistry'  of  food  products.  Chemical, 
physical  and  biological  changes  in  foods  at 
the  cellular  and  molecular  levels  during 
storage  and  processing.  Emphasizes  food 
proteins,  enzymes,  vitamins  and  flavor 
chemistry.  May  be  taken  separately  from  FS 
&  N  352.  Prerequisite,  organic  chemistry  or 
concurrent  registration.  Mr.  Nawar. 

360.     ADVANCED  METHODS  OF 
COMPUTERIZATION  IN 
NUTRITION  AND  FOOD  SERVICE 

The  mathematical  foundations  of  computa- 
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tions  with  food  nutrient  and  recipe  data. 
The  data  file  structure  of  computerized  food 
and  nutrient  accounting  systems.  The  prin- 
ciple of  mathematical  optimizations  tech- 
niques and  its  utilization  in  computerized 
menu  planning  and  scheduling  models. 
Laboratory  work  with  computer  applica- 
tions. Prerequisite,  FS  &  N  340,  Mgt  110 
and  Math  115  or  equivalents.     Mr.  Balintfy. 

361  (II).     FOOD  PROCESSING 
Introduction  to  the  food  industry,  princi- 
ples of  processing  and  preservation  in  cur- 
rent usage.  Statistical  quality  control 
procedures.  3  class  hours,  laboratories  by 
arrangement.  Mr.  Bluestein. 

362  (I).     FOOD  PROCESSING 

LABORATORY 
Application  and  utilization  of  pilot  plant 
equipment  to  study  and  evaluate  principles 
of  commercial  practice  in  the  food  industry. 
Introduction  to  advanced  techniques  of 
food  processing.  1  class  hour,  1  4-hour 
laboratory  period.  Prerequisite,  Food  Sci 
361.  Mr.  Bluestein. 

365  (I).     UNIT  OPERATIONS 
Technical  principles  involved  in  the  proc- 
essing of  food,  milk  and  dairy  products.  2 
class  hours,  1  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

Mr.  Hankinson. 

366  (I).     HYGIENIC  PRINCIPLES  OF 

FOOD  HANDLING 
The  application  of  hygienic  principles  to 
the  preparation,  processing  and  handling  of 
foods.  Emphasis  on  the  training  of  supervi- 
sory personnel.  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Stumbo. 

371  (I).     ANALYSIS  OF  FOOD  PRODUCTS 
Physical,  chemical,  microbiological  and 
microscopical  methods.  Prerequisite,  Ana- 
lytical Chemistry.  2  class  hours,  1  4-hour 
laboratory  period.  Mr.  Hunting. 

372  (II).     OBJECTIVE  ANALYTICAL 

METHODS  AND 

INSTRUMENTATION 
Continuation  of  371.  Prerequisite,  Food  Sci 
371.  2  class  hours,  1  4-hour  laboratory 
period.  Mr.  Hunting. 

380  (I),  (II).     SPECIAL  TOPICS  IN  WORLD 

FOOD  TECHNOLOGY 
Selected  problems  concerned  with  applica- 
tions of  food  technology  in  solution  of 
world  food  problems  in  developing  coun- 
tries. 2  class  hours.      Credit,  2.  Mr.  Esselen. 

384  (II).     SENSORY  EVALUATION 

METHODS 
An  introduction  to  sensory  measurements 
in  the  evaluation  and  acceptance  of  foods. 
Panel  tests  and  their  statistical  interpreta- 
tions; taste,  odor,  color,  and  texture  mea- 
surements. Methodology  of  consumer 
testing  and  statistical  interpretation  of  data. 
For  seniors  only.  2  class  hours,  1  2-hour 
laboratory  period.  Mr.  Sawyer. 

385,  386.     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual  study  of  a  selected  problem  for 
qualified  students.  By  arrangement  with 
members  of  the  department.  Credit,  1-6. 


389.     FIELD  STUDY 


Credit,  1-15. 


391  (I),  392  (II).     SEMINAR  IN  FOOD 

SCIENCE 
For  seniors  who  major  in  Food  Science  and 
Nutrition.  2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 

393  (II).     SEMINAR  IN  NUTRITION 
Reports  and  discussion  of  current  research 
studies  in  nutrition.  Prerequisite,  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

Credit,  2.  Miss  Beal, 
Mr.  Pellett,  Mr.  Weatherholtz. 

394  (I).     SEMINAR  IN  FOOD 

Reports  and  discussion  of  current  research 
studies  in  food.  Prerequisite,  permission  of 
instructor.  Credit,  1.  Miss  Davis. 


Forestry  and  Wildlife  Management 

Head  o/ Department;  Professor  Donald  R. 
Progulske.  Professors  Abbott,  C.F.  Cole. 
Gatslick,  MacConnell.  Mader,  Rhodes; 
Associate  Professors  Bond,  Carlozzi,  Dodge, 
Greeley,  Hoadley,  Kennelly,  Larson,  Reed, 
Rice,  Wilson;  Assistant  Professors  A.B, 
Cole,  Johnson,  Mawson. 

FORESTRY 

121  (II).     TIMBER  HARVESTING 
Timber  harvesting  and  primary  conversion 
of  wood  products.  Mr.  A.  B.  Cole. 

212  (I),  (II).     DENDROLOGY 
Taxonomic  features,  silvical  characteristics, 
and  distribution  of  principal  tree  species  of 
temperate  North  America;  a  description  of 
the  forests  of  the  world,  their  distribution 
and  economic  importance.  3  class  hours,  2 
2-hour  laboratory  periods. 

Credit,  4.  Mr.  Abbott, 
Mr.  A.  B.  Cole.  Mr.  Rhodes. 

223  (I).     SILVICS 

Principles  of  forest  ecology  as  a  foundation 
for  silviculture  and  forest  management, 
environmental  factors;  development  of  trees 
and  forest  communities;  forest  influences. 
Forestry  112  recommended.  3  class  hours,  1 
4 -hour  laboratory  period. 

Credit,  4.  Mr.  Mader,  Mr.  Wilson. 

224  (II).     FOREST  SOILS 

Effects  of  soil  properties  on  tree  growth; 
relationship  of  soils  to  silviculture,  harvest- 
ing, watersheds,  wildlife,  and  forest  recrea- 
tion; forest  soil  description,  classification, 
and  mapping.  2  class  hours,  1  4-hour  labor- 
atory period.  Mr.  Mader. 

225  (I)  and  Summer.     THE  ELEMENTS  OF 

FOREST  MENSURATION 
The  measurement  of  trees,  stands,  and  for- 
est products;  practice  in  timber  estimating 
and  log  scaling;  collection  and  compilation 
of  forest  inventory  data.  2  class  hours,  1 
4-hour  laboratory  period.  Summer  course,  3 
40-hour  weeks. 

Mr.  Mawson,  Mr.  MacConnell. 

226  (I).     THE  PRINCIPLES  OF 

SILVICULTURE 
Culture  of  forest  crops;  regeneration  and 
intermediate  cuttings,  silvicides,  slash  dis- 


posal; planting,  direct  seeding,  nursery 
management;  interactions  with  forest  man- 
agement for  water,  wildlife,  and  recreation. 
Forestry  223  recommended.  3  class  hours,  1 
4-hour  laboratory  period. 

Credit,  4.  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Abbott. 

227  (II).     TREE  PHYSIOLOGY 
Growth  and  development  during  the  life 
cycle  of  trees,  emphasizing  the  whole-plant 
approach  and  phenomena  best  studied  in 
trees;  the  physiological  basis  of  silviculture. 
Prerequisite,  Botany  211  or  equivalent.  2 
class  hours,  1  3-hour  laboratory  period. 

Mr.  Wilson. 

228  (I).     FOREST  HYDROLOGY 
Principles  and  factors  controlling  the 
hydrologic  cycle  on  forest  lands.  Review  of 
forest  watershed  management  research  on 
the  influence  of  soils,  vegetation,  and  man- 
agement practices  on  water  yields  and 
water  quality.  Watershed  management  as  a 
part  of  integrated  forest  land  management. 
2  lectures,  1  3-hour  laboratory  recitation 
period.  Mr.  Mader. 

229  (II).     FOREST  PROTECTION 
Principles  of  protecting  forests  from  fire, 
insects,  disease,  domestic  animals,  wildlife, 
and  atmospheric  agencies  with  emphasis  on 
the  prevention  and  control  of  forest  fires. 

Mr.  Abbott. 

231  (I).     AERIAL  PHOTOGRAMMETRY 
The  application  of  photogrammetry  in  for- 
estry, wildlife  biology,  geography  and  other 
fields  concerned  with  large  land  surfaces; 
photographic  interpretation  and  map  mak- 
ing from  aerial  photographs.  2  class  hours, 
1  4-hour  laboratory  period. 

Mr.  MacConnell. 

232  (II).     FOREST  TREE  IMPROVEMENT 
Tree  introduction,  geographic  variation, 
tree  selection,  vegetative  propagation,  con- 
trolled pollination  and  hybridization,  seed 
orchard  management.  Prerequisite,  Forestry 
112.  3  class  hours.  Mr.  Abbott, 

234  (II).     ADVANCED  FOREST 

MENSURATION 
The  theory  and  application  of  sampling 
techniques  in  forest  survey,  Continuous 
Forest  Inventory  techniques;  analysis  of 
growth  and  yield  techniques.  Prerequisites, 
Forestry  225  and  basic  statistics.  2  class 
hours,  1  4-hour  laboratory  period. 

Mr.  Mawson. 

235  (I).     FORESTRY  ECONOMICS 

The  application  of  economic  principles  to 
the  allocation  of  land,  labor,  and  capital  in 
forest  enterprises;  marketing  and  pricing 
theory  of  forest  crops.  Prerequisite,  Econ. 
103.  Mr.  Bond. 

236  (II).     FOREST  RESOURCES  POLICY 
Forest  policy  in  the  United  States:  institu- 
tional, social,  political  and  economic  fac- 
tors affecting  forest  resources  policy 
development.  Current  policy  problems.  2 
class  hours,  1  2-hour  seminar.        Mr.  Bond. 


239(11).    THE  KORKST  RESOURCES  OF 

NORTH  AMERICA 
The  foresl  rusourct's  of  North  America  and 
Ihoir  management  for  mulli-purposo  econ- 
omic and  :>o(jial  beiiefils,  reKiuiial  physio- 
graphy, climate,  vegetation,  demography 
and  economic  base:  environmental,  econo- 
mic, and  suclu-political  cunslrainis  affecting 
management.  Kor  seniors  and  graduate  stu- 
dents with  natural  resource,  regional  plan- 
ning, or  similar  backgrounds.      Mr.  Rhodes. 

240(11).     PRINCIPLES  OF  FOREST 

MANAGEMFA'T 
Multiple-use  management  of  forest  land  for 
wood,  water,  wildlife,  and  recreation: 
organi'/alion  of  the  foresl  for  sustained- 
yield  management:  preparation  of  manage- 
ment plans.  Prerequisite  for  the  laboratory. 
Forestry  225.  3  class  hours,  1  -l-hour  labora- 
tory period.  Laboratory  period  optional  for 
non-forestry  majors. 

Credit.  5  or  3  (lectures  only) 
Mr.  MacConncll.  Mr.  Mawson. 

385.  386.     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual  study  of  a  selected  problem  for 
qualified  students.  By  arrangement  with 
members  of  the  department.         Credit,  1  -3. 

391  (I).  392  (II).     FORESTRY  SEMINAR 
Specialized  study  in  a  selected  area  of  for- 
estry. For  seniors  only. 


.\.\U  R.\l.  KLSUIKCES 

100  (I)  and  Summer.     CONSERV.ATION 

OF  NATURAL  RESOURCES 
Conservation  principles  and  their  applica- 
tion to  problems  in  soils,  water,  forests, 
wildlife,  mineral  and  general  landscape 
resources;  relationship  of  conservation  to 
national  development. 

302  (II).     ECOLOGICAL  PRINCIPLES  OF 

RESOURCE  PLANNING 
Analysis  of  ecological  principles  and  their 
relationship  and  importance  to  resource 
planning.  Slate  and  federal  conseri'ation 
programs  chosen  for  critical  case  study. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.  Carlozzi. 

385.  386.     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual  study  of  a  selected  problem  for 
qualified  students.  By  arrangement  with 
members  of  the  department.         Credit,  1-3. 

391  (1),  392  (II).     NATURAL  RESOURCES 

SEMINAR 
Specialized  study  in  a  selected  area  of  natu- 
ral resources.  For  seniors  only. 

399  (I).  (II).     SENIOR  HONORS      Credit,  6. 


WOOD  TECHNOLOGY 

JOl  (I).     WOOD  ANATOMY  AND 

IDENTIFICATION 
A  basic  anatomical  study  of  wood  elements, 
their  structural  characteristics  and  func- 
tion; identification  of  woods.  Prerequisite, 
Botany  100.  2  class  hours,  1  3-hour  labora- 
tory period.  Mr.  Hoadley. 


202  (II).     PRI.^L^RY  TIMBER 

CONVERSION 
Survey  of  operations,  principally  sawmill- 
ing,  in  the  primary  conversion  of  logs  into 
lumber  and  allied  by-products:  drying, 
grading,  handling  and  market  distribution 
of  sawmill  products.  Not  open  to  students 
in  Foresl  Managomont  except  by  special 
permission.  Mr.  Rice. 

203  ( I ).     FOREST  PRODUCTS 

An  overview  of  the  contribution  of  the  for- 
est to  man's  requirements  for  shelter,  paper 
products,  furniture,  food,  and  chemicals: 
emphasis  on  the  sociological  and  economic 
importance  and  long  range  potential  of  for- 
est fiber  including  recycling.     Mr.  Gatslick. 

20-J  (II).  PROPERTIES  OF  WOOD 
The  physical  and  mechanical  properties  of 
wood  and  their  importance  in  wood  utiliza- 
tion. Techniques  for  physical  measurement 
and  mechanical  testing.  Prerequisite,  Wood 
Tech.  201.  2  class  hours,  1  3-hour  labora- 
ton,'  period.  Mr.  Hoadley. 

206  (II).     WOOD  MACHINING 

TECHNOLOGY 
Fundamental  principles  of  knife  and  saw- 
tooth action  as  applied  to  problems  of  sev- 
ering, surfacing,  and  shaping:  general 
sur\'ey  of  commercial  wood  machining 
equipment.  Several  field  trips.  Prerequis- 
ites, Wood  Tech.  201  and  204.  2  class  hours, 
1  3-hour  laboratory  period.  Mr.  Rice. 

298  (I).     WOOD  SEASONING  AND 

PRESERVATION 
Properties  of  wood  in  relation  to  drying  and 
preservation;  theory  and  practice  of  air  sea- 
soning, kiln  dr\'ing,  and  preservative  treat- 
ment. Several  field  trips.  Prerequisite, 
Wood  Tech.  204  recommended.  2  class 
hours,  1  3-hour  laboratory  period. 

Mr.  Rice. 

211(1).     WOOD  ADHESIVE 

TECHNOLOGY 
Basic  concepts,  theories,  and  applied  tech- 
niques of  gluing  wood  and  fibrous  compos- 
ites. Prerequisites,  Wood  Tech.  201  and  204. 
Organic  Chemistry  recommended.  2  class 
hours.  1  3-hour  laboratory. 

212  (II).     WOOD  COATING 

TECHNOLOGY 
Basic  concepts  and  applied  techniques  in 
wood  substrate  surface  modification, 
including  materials  and  methods  for  finish- 
ing wood  and  fibrous  composites.  Prereq- 
uisites. Wood  Tech  201  and  204.  Organic 
Chemistry  recommended.  2  class  hours,  1 
3-hour  laboratory  period.  Mr.  Gatslick. 

238  (II).     WOOD  CHEMISTRY 
Introduction  to  the  chemistry  and  surface 
phenomena  of  the  principal  products  found 
in  wood.  Prerequisite,  Organic  Chemistry. 

385.  386.     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual  study  of  a  selected  problem  for 
qualified  students.  By  arrangement  with 
members  of  the  department.  Credit,  1-3. 


391  (I),  392  (II).     WOOD  TECHNOLOGY 

SEMINAR 
Specialized  study  in  a  seloclod  area  of 
wood  utilization  and  technology.  For 
uppen:luss  students  only. 


WILDLIFE  AND  FISHERIES  BIOLOGY 

The  first  professional  di-gn-c  in  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  Biology  is  the  master's 
degn;e;  for  this  reason  study  toward  the 
bachelor's  degree  should  be  regarded  as  a 
pre-profcssional  program.  Students  who  do 
not  plan  to  enter  graduate  school  are  urged 
to  meet  with  their  advisers  to  select  elec- 
lives  and  plan  Ihoir  course  of  study  accord- 
ingly. 


WILDLIFE  BIOLOGY 

:;fil  (I).     PRINCIPLES  OF  WILDLIFE 

MANAGEMENT 
Fundamental  ecology  and  principles  of 
wildlife  management.  Emphasis  on  popula- 
tion characteristics  and  responses.  2  class 
hours,  1  4-hour  laboratory  period. 

Mr.  Greeley. 

262  (II).     TECHNIQUES  OF  WILDLIFE 

MANAGEMENT 
Methods  of  collecting  and  interpreting  data 
in  wildlife  management.  Emphasis  on  field 
and  laboratory  experience  in  census  meth- 
ods and  criteria  for  determining  sex,  age 
and  other  characteristics  of  wild  birds  and 
mammals.  Prerequisite,  elomentar>'  statis- 
tics. 2  class  hours.  1  4-hour  laboratory 
period,  f'or  Wildlife  majors  only. 

Mr.  Larson. 


263  (I).     MANAGEMENT  OF  WETLAND 

WILDLIFE 
Life  histories,  identification,  and  habitat 
requirements  of  waterfowl  and  marshland 
furbearing  animals;  management  of  wet- 
land habitats  offered  in  alternate  years. 
Prerequisites,  Wildlife  Biology  261  or  ele- 
mentary ecology.  2  class  hours,  1  4-hour 
laboratory  period.  Mr.  Larson. 

264  (II).     MANAGEMENT  OF  UPLAND 

WILDLIFE 
Life  histories,  identification,  and  habitat 
requirements  of  upland  game  birds,  game 
mammals,  and  furbearers;  management  of 
upland  habitats  offered  in  alternate  years.  2 
class  hours,  1  4-hour  laboratory  period. 

Mr.  Greeley. 

385,  386.     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual  study  of  a  selected  problem  for 
qualified  students.  By  arrangement  with 
members  of  the  department.  Credit,  1-3. 

391  (I),  392  (II).     WILDLIFE  SEMINAR 
Specialized  study  in  a  selected  area  of  wild- 
life biology  or  management.  For  upper  level 
students  only.  Credit,  1-3. 


399  (I),  (II).     SENIOR  HONORS 


Credit,  6. 


FISHERIES  BIOLOGY 

265  (I).     TECHNIQUES  OF  FISHERIES 

BIOLOGY 
Principles  and  techniques  of  fishery  man- 
agement, stressing  population  and  growth 
dynamics,  and  field  procedures.  Prerequi- 
site, Zool  300.  Mr.  Johnson. 

267  (I).     LABORATORY  IN  PRINCIPLES 

OF  FISHERIES  BIOLOGY 
Field  techniques  in  fisheries  biology;  opera- 
tion and  use  of  fishery  research  and  man- 
agement equipment.  Laboratory  analysis  of 
field-collected  data.  Concurrent  enrollment 
in  Fisheries  Biol  265.  1  4-hour  laboratory. 

Credit,  1. 

270  (II).     ECOLOGY  OF  FISHES 
Biological  response  of  fishes  to  the  environ- 
ment. Aspects  of  growth,  speciation, 
zoogeography,  schooling,  homing,  and  pop- 
ulation and  community  dynamics  will  be 
considered.  Prerequisites,  Fisheries  Biol 
265  and  Zool  300  or  permission  of 
instructor.  Mr.  Johnson. 

272  (II).     INTRODUCTION  TO  MARINE 

FISHERIES 
Factors  affecting  world  marine  fisheries 
resources  and  development.  Review  of 
selected  species  of  commercial  importance 
and  selected  world  fisheries.  Prerequisites, 
Fisheries  Biol.  265.  2  class  hours,  1  4-hour 
laboratory.  Several  overnight  field  trips 
requiring  Saturday  attendance  by  arrange- 
ment; one  oceanic  field  trip  by 
arrangement.  Mr.  C.F.  Cole. 

385,386.     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual  study  of  a  selected  problem  for 
qualified  students.  By  arrangement  with 
members  of  the  department.         Credit,  1-3. 

391  (I),  392  (II).     FISHERIES  SEMINAR 
Specialized  study  in  a  selected  area  of  fish- 
eries biology.  For  upper  level  students  only. 
Credit,  1-3. 


HOME  ECONOMICS 

Helen  Vaznaian,  Acting  Director 
Virginia  Davis,  Acting  Assistant  Director  of 
Extension  Division  for  Home  Economics 
Professors  Merchant,  Niederpruem,  Wright; 
Associate  Professors  M.  Green,  Hawes; 
Assistant  Professors  Meeks,  D.  Miller, 
Moroney,  Schumacher,  Sullivan;  Lecturer 
Tuck. 

The  Division  of  Home  Economics  provides 
professional  programs  of  study  and  related 
field  experiences  as  described  below. 

Professional  Options  in  Home  Economics 
A.    Home  Economics  Education  Credits 

1.  University     Core     Require- 
ments 33 
(Psychology  101,   Sociology 

101,  and  Economics  100  rec- 
ommended for  the  "D" 
requirement) 

2.  Physical  Education  2 

3.  Social  Problem  Orientation  9 
3    courses   directed   toward 

one  social  problem;  choices 


will  come  mainly  from  the 
social  science  area  but  are 
not  restricted  to  this. 
4.  Professional  Option 
Requirements 

Home  Economics  Education 
Majors  select  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing specializations: 

a.  Home  Economics  Educa- 
tion with  Major  Empha- 
sis in  Human 
Development 

Human  Development 

Courses  18 

Nutrition  &  Foods 

Courses  12 

Clothing,  Textiles  &  Art  12 

Consumer  Economics  3 

b.  Home  Economics  Educa- 
tion with  Major  Empha- 
sis in  Nutrition  &  Foods 
Nutrition  &  Foods 

Courses  18 

Human  Development 

Courses  12 

Clothing,  Textiles  &  Art  12 

Consumer  Economics  3 

c.  Home  Economics  Educa- 
tion with  Major  Empha- 
sis in  Clothing,  Textiles 
&Art 

Clothing,  Textiles  &  Art  18 

Human  Development 

Courses  12 

Nutrition  &  Foods 

Courses  12 

Consumer  Economics  3 

d.  Home  Economics  Educa- 
tion with  Major  Empha- 
sis in  Consumer 
Economics 
Consumer  Economics 

Courses  18 

Human  Development 

Courses  9 

Nutrition  &  Foods 

Courses  9 

Clothing,  Textiles  &  Art  9 

5.  Professional  Teacher  Certi- 
fication Requirements  16-25 
Psych  301,  Educational  Psy- 
chology 

Educ    251,    Foundations    of 

Education 

HOMEC  382,  Curriculum  & 

Methods  in  Home  Ec. 

Educ    285,    Observation    & 

Student  Teaching 

6.  Electives  6-15 

Total  Credits:  120-129 

Community  Services  and  Extension 
This  option  permits  individualization 
in  the  programming  of  studies  offered 
at  the  University.  Its  major  thrust  is 
towards  the  future  goals  of  the  student 
in  preparation  for  participation  in  the 
helping  professions  associated  with 
community  service. 

Credits 

1.  University  Core  33 

2.  Physical  Education  2 

3.  Social  Problem  Orientation  9 
3    courses   directed   toward 

one  social  problem;  choices 
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will  come  mainly  from  the 
social  science  area  but  are 
not  restricted  to  this. 

4.  Humanities  Orientation  g 
3    courses    in    one    chosen 
area.         University        core 
requirements  may  be  used 

to  help  fulfill  this. 

5.  Professional  Option 
requirements  30 
Select  30  credits  with  a  min- 
imum of  5  courses  from  one 
department,  2  from  two  oth- 
ers, and  1  from  the  fourth. 

from  the  fourth. 

6.  Professional  Electives  15 
HOMEC     371,    Community 
Resources  &  Services 

HOMEC  389,  Field  Study 
Selected  Electives 

7.  Electives  22 

Total  Credits:  120 
C.    Consumer  Economics 

For  students  wishing  to  work  in  a 
variety  of  community  and/or  gov- 
ernmental agencies  or  in  consumer 
information  divisions  in  business. 

Credits 

1.  University  Core  33 

2.  Physical  Education  2 

3.  Social  Problem  Orientation  9 
3    courses   directed   toward 

one  social  problem;  choices 
will  come  mainly  from  the 
social  science  area  but  are 
not  restricted  to  this. 

4.  Humanities  Orientation  9 
3    courses    in    one    chosen 
area.         University        core 
requirements  may  be  used 

to  help  fulfill  this. 

5.  Professional  Option 
Requirements  30 
a.   Select  30  credits  with  a 

minimum  of  5  courses 
from  one  department,  2 
from  two  others,  and  1 
from  the  fourth. 

6.  Professional  Electives  15 
HOMEC      211,      Economic 

Problems  of  the  Family 
HOMEC      212,      Consumer 

Economics 
HOMEC  310,  Legal  Aspects 

of  Consumer  Interest 
HOMEC  215,  The  Consumer 

&  Economic  Problems 
Econ.     345,    Economics    of 

Human  Resources 

7.  Electives  22 

Total  Credits:  120 

D.    Fashion  Marketing 

Fashion  Marketing  is  a  professional 
major  in  the  field  of  Clothing  which 
encompasses  the  near  environment. 
Clothing  is  a  physical  component  which 
is  a  transitional  factor  between  the  indi- 
vidual and  his  or  her  surroundings. 

One  avenue  for  a  Fashion  Marketing 
student  to  pursue  after  graduation  is  to 
enter  a  Junior  Executive  Training  Pro- 
gram in  a  major  retail  department  store 
in  one  of  the  cities  in  the  country.  These 


programs  are  designed  for  college  men 
and  women  to  train  them  for  executive 
positions  in  the  areas  of  Mt-rchandising 
(buying):  Store  Operations;  Personnel; 
(employment,  training,  supcn-ision  and 
management):  Control;  and  Suli's  Prom- 
otion (advertising,  displav  and  public- 
ity). 

If  anyone  wishes  to  start  a  small  retail 
business,  he/she  necessarily  must  learn 
all  the  functions  of  retailing  that  must 
be  performed  in  order  to  be  successful. 

The  purpose  of  this  professional  pro- 
gram is  to  prepare  the  student  for  these 
two  types  of  opportunities  and  to  serve 
as  a  viable  background  for  those  who 
wish  to  enter  related  careers  in  the  field 
of  fashion.  Among  these  arc  positions  of 
fashion  coordinator,  stylist  or  director 
for  the  fiber,  fabric,  apparel  and  acces- 
sor\'  industries,  as  well  as  fashion  coor- 
dinator for  the  retailer,  retail 
manufacturers'  representatives  who 
work  with  stores  throughout  the  coun- 
try in  promoting,  by  using  various 
media,  the  companies"  products:  adver- 
tising agency  fashion  stylist  —  the 
writer,  the  art  director  and  others  using 
radio.  T\'.  newspaper,  and  magazines, 
photographers"  fashion  stylists:  teach- 
ing fashion  and  retailing  in  community 
colleges  and  many  other  opportunities 
within  the  fashion  industry. 

Credits 

1.  General  Education  Require- 
ments 33 
Soc.  101.  Psych.  101.  Econ. 

100  (Econ.  103  optional  but 
recommended)      Art      120. 
122B  (partially,  fulfill  "C"" 
requirements) 
Speech  201 

2.  Physical  Education  2 

3.  Professional  Requirements'         52 
HOMEC  125.  Design  Funda- 
mentals 3 

HOMEC  170,  Fashion  Mar- 
keting 3 

HOMEC  240.  Textiles  for 
Consumers  I  3 

HOMEC  255.  Man  and  Clo- 
thing 3 

HOMEC  257.  Contemporary 
Fashion  Analysis  3 

HOMEC  259,  Quality  Ana- 
lysis of  Apparel  3 

HOMEC   272,   Principles   & 

Concepts  of  Retailing  3 

HOMEC  276,  Product  Ana- 
Ivsis-Non-Textiles  3 

HOMEC  374,  Retail  Sales 
Promotion  3 

HOMEC  389,  Retailing 
Field  Experience  15 

MKTG  201.  Fundamentals 
of  Marketing  3 

MKTG  210.  Buyer  Behavior  3 

MKTG  223,  Marketing  Net- 
work Analysis  3 

MGT  214.  Personnel  Man- 
agement 3 

•May  not  be  taken  P/F 


4.  Restricted  Eloctlvos  12 
(Min.  of  6  credits  in  two 
areas)  Sociology.  Anthro- 
pology. Psychology,  Econ- 
omics. Art,  journalism. 
Radio  &  TV.  Marketing 
(MKTG  212.  216.  222),  Man- 
agement (MGT  201),  Statis- 
tics. Computer  Science. 
Theater.   HOMEC  (None  of 

the  other  requirements  can 
be  included  in  this  section.) 

5.  Electives  _22 

Total  Credits:  121 


Home  Econoniit.s  1  (im  .ilum 
Courses 

211.  ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS  OF  THE 
FAMILY 

Personal  finance  at  various  income  levels 
and  during  different  stages  of  the  life  cycle. 

212.  CONSUMER  ECONOMICS 
Application  of  macro-  and  micro-economic 
theories  and  concepts  to  an  understanding 
of  consumer  demand  within  a  market  econ- 
omy, income  distribution,  consumer  spend- 
ing and  saving. 

215.     THE  CONSUMER  AND  ECONOMIC 

PROBLEMS 
Contemporary  economic  problems  as  they 
affect  families.  Affluence  and  poverty,  fis- 
cal policies,  deliver)'  of  public  goods. 

220.     THEORY  AND  APPLICATION  OF 

MANAGEMENT 
Interrelationships  in  management  and  deci- 
sion-making of  family  values,  goals,  and 
circumstances:  use  of  human  and  material 
resources  for  maximum  economy,  satisfac- 
tion and  family  well-being. 

260.     HOUSEHOLD  EQUIPMENT 
Physical  principles,  construction,  materials, 
and  economic  considerations  underlying 
selection,  use  and  care  of  household  equip- 
ment. 2  class  hours,  1  2-hour  laboratory 
period. 

274.     CONSUMER  ATTITUDES  AND 

DEMAND 
The  motives,  attitudes,  and  expectations  of 
consumer  behavior  as  influencing  variables 
operating  within  and  on  the  market.  Prereq- 
uisites. Econ  100.  Psych  101.  Socio!  101.  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

310.     LEGAL  ASPECTS  OF  CONSUMER 

INTEREST 
Consumer  protection  as  afforded  the  con- 
sumer in  the  market  by  Federal.  State  and 
private  agencies  and  recent  court  decisions. 
Protections  which  should  be  afforded  the 
consumer,  legal  and  otherwise. 

320.     RESOURCE  MANAGEMENT  FOR 

EXCEPTIONAL  FAMILIES 
Special  managerial  problems  faced  by  fami- 
lies with  exceptional  imbalances  in 
resources.  Analysis  of  techniques  of  com- 
pensating for  resource  limitations  in  fami- 
lies in  poverty,  with  health  handicaps,  with 
young  mothers  in  the  labor  force,  one-par- 


ent families,  student  couples,  and  retired 
couples. 

371.     COMMUNITY  ORGANIZATIONS 

AND  SERVICES 
An  experience  of  short-term  reciprocity 
between  thinin,'  and  prnclice  emphasizing 
the  principles,  methods  and  problems  of 
community  planning  to  meet  a  diversity  of 
human  needs.  Personnel  and  recipient  atti- 
tudes, agency  relationships,  public  and  pri- 
vate agency  roles  and  responsibilities  and 
contemporary  movement. 

381 .  ADULT  EDUCATION  IN  HOME 
ECONOMICS 

Philosophy  and  principles  of  adult  educa- 
tion, and  the  community  and  organizational 
factors  affecting  their  development.  Field 
trips  include  observation  of  adult  education 
programs  in  community  organizations  and 
agencies. 

382.  CURRICULUM  AND  METHODS  IN 
HOME  ECONOMICS 

Organization,  scope  and  sequence  of  learn- 
ing experiences  in  Home  Economics  Educa- 
tion. Philosophy  and  content  of  curriculum, 
development  or  resource  units,  and  meth- 
ods of  teaching.  Prerequisites.  Psych  301. 
263.  and  Educ  251.  4  class  hours.    Credit,  4. 

388.     FIELD  STUDY  IN  HOME 
ECONOMICS  EDUCATION 

Credit,  1-15. 

391.392.     SEMINAR  IN  HOME 

ECONOMICS  EDUCATION 
Reports  and  discussion  of  current  research 
studies  in  Home  Economics  Education.  1-3 
class  hours.  Credit,  1-3. 

Textiles  and  Clothing  Courses 

125.     DESIGN  FUNDAMENTALS 
The  language  of  two-dimensional  design 
relationships,  studied  through  a  series  of 
design  problems.  Provides  a  basic  visual 
grammar:  may  serve  as  a  foundation  for  fur- 
ther study. 

170.     FASHION  MARKETING 
Importance  of  fashion  and  the  allied  areas 
that  form  the  fashion  industry.  Interrela- 
tionship of  designers,  textile  industry,  for- 
eign and  domestic  markets  and  the 
manufacturer  is  examined. 

235.     APPLIED  DESIGN:  TEXTILES 
Experimental  design  projects  in  loom  weav- 
ing and  surface  patterns  using  the  tech- 
niques of  silkscreen.  tie-dye.  Batik  and 
block  printing.  Prerequisite,  Homec  125, 
Art  120  or  equivalent. 

240.  TEXTILES  FOR  THE  CONSUMER 
Theories  and  processes  underlying  manu- 
facture and  development  of  textile  products 
as  a  basis  for  the  application  of  decision- 
making processes. 

241.  TEXTILES  FOR  THE  INTERIOR 
Basic  factors  related  to  durability,  mainte- 
nance, appearance,  appropriateness,  per- 
formance and  cost  of  textiles  used  in  resi- 
dential, commercial  and  public  interiors. 
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255.  MAN  AND  CLOTHING 
The  impact  of  clothing  and  textiles  on  the 
individual  and  society;  sociological,  psy- 
chological and  economic  implications  as 
seen  in  historical  and  contemporary  per- 
spective. Prerequisite,  Psych  101,  Sociol 
101  or  Anthro  104. 

257.     CONTEMPORARY  FASHION 

ANALYSIS 
Development  of  current  fashion,  current 
fashions  in  relation  to  the  principles  of 
design  and  color,  and  individual  variables. 
Prerequisite,  Homec  125. 

259.     QUALITY  ANALYSIS  OF  APPAREL 
Analysis  of  quality  standards  in  apparel; 
emphasis  on  aesthetic  design  and  creative 
expression,  functional  characteristics  and 
satisfactions  of  construction  and  materials, 
economic  factors  of  cost  and  maintenance. 
Students  receiving  less  than  Level  1  on  Clo- 
thing Pre-Test  (administered  at  first  class 
meetings)  must  sign  up  for  special  1 -credit 
individualized  modular  program. 

265.     HISTORY  OF  COSTUME 
Western  costume  from  ancient  civilizations 
to  the  present;  exploration  of  the  relation- 
ship of  clothing  to  the  period.  Prerequisite, 
history  100  or  110. 


272.     PRINCIPLES  AND  CONCEPTS 

OF  RETAILING 
Principles  and  concepts  requisite  for  suc- 
cessful retail  distribution;  history  and  cur- 
rent trends  in  retailing.  Prerequisite,  Homec 
170,  Mktg201. 

276.     PRODUCT  ANALYSIS:  NON- 
TEXTILE 
Study  of  consumer  products  from  design 
through  the  manufacture  and  distribution 
channels.  Evaluation  of  products  as  they 
relate  to  consumer  needs  and  ecology. 

342.  TEXTILES  FOR  THE  CONSUMER  II 
Current  developments  and  research  in  the 
field  of  textiles  affecting  consumer  satisfac- 
tions with  product  serviceability  and  legis- 
lative projections.  Prerequisite,  Homec  240 
or  241. 

361.     APPAREL  DESIGN  I,  FLAT 

PATTERN 
Theory  of  apparel  design  developed 
through  flat  pattern  methods.  Problems 
include  fitting  master  pattern,  creation  and 
execution  of  original  designs.  Prerequisite, 
Homec  259,  or  Level  2  score  on  Clothing 
Pre-Test  and  special  1 -credit  problem  on 
fitting  and  alterations. 

363.     APPAREL  DESIGN  II, 

COMPARATIVE  MATERIALS  AND 

METHODS 
Experimentation,  execution  and  evaluation 
of  methods  and  materials  as  they  relate  to 
design,  performance  and  maintenance  fac- 
tors in  advanced  structuring  and  creation  of 
apparel.  Prerequisite,  Homec  259,  or  Level  2 
score  on  Clothing  Pre-Test  and  special 
l-credit  problem  on  fitting  and  alterations. 


365.     PERSPECTIVES  IN  THE  CLOTHING 

PROFESSION 
Literature,  research,  current  issues  and 
trends  with  implications  for  the  clothing 
professional  in  educational  programs, 
social  and  governmental  agencies,  con- 
sumer and  business  organizations. 

374.     RETAIL  SALES  PROMOTION 
Principles  and  concepts  of  sales  promotion, 
including  advertising  types  and  techniques 
and  methods  of  display.  Prerequisite, 
Homec  272. 

389.     RETAILING  FIELD  EXPERIENCE 
Supervised  work-study  program  including 
3  months  off-campus  experience  in  cooper- 
ating stores;  evaluation  of  student's  train- 
ing, experience  and  development. 
Prerequisites,  Mktg  201  and  210,  Homec 
272  and  374,  6-8  weeks  prior  selling  experi- 
ence and  permission  of  the  department. 

Credit,  15. 

393,  394.     SEMINAR  IN  TEXTILES  AND 

CLOTHING 
Reports  and  discussion  of  current  research 
studies.  Prerequisite,  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 1-3  class  hours.  Credit,  1-3. 

Home  Economics  Courses 

385,  386.     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual  study  of  a  selected  problem  for 
qualified  students.  By  arrangement  with 
members  of  the  department.         Credit,  1-6. 

Hotel,  Restaurant  and  Travel 
Administration 

Acting  Head  o/ Department;  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Stevenson  W.  Fletcher,  Professors 
Eshbach,  Lundberg;  Adjunct  Professor 
Tabler;  Associate  Professors  Coumoyer, 
Lundy,  Manning,  McCuUough,  Wrisley. 
Instructor  Johnson,  Lecturers  Bigelow,  Steg- 
buchner,  Witkoski. 

All  students  are  required  to  complete  at 
least  800  hours  of  paid  work  experience  in 
the  hotel,  restaurant,  or  travel  field  —  or 
400  hours  of  paid  work  experience  and 
completion  of  HRTA  310  and  HRTA  311. 
Students  may  elect  a  concentration  of 
courses  in  one  of  these  areas  of  study;  Hotel 
Administration,  Restaurant  Administration, 
Travel  and  Tourism,  or  Institution  Manage- 
ment. See  the  Departmental  bulletin.  The 
Passkey,  for  details. 

100  (I),  (II).     INTRODUCTORY 
An  orientation  to  the  hotel,  restaurant  and 
travel  industry.  Examines  the  development 
of  the  industry,  current  trends  and  oppor- 
tunities in  the  various  sectors  of  the  in- 
dustry. 

102  (I).     PERSONNEL  MANAGEMENT  IN 
HOTELS,  RESTAURANTS,  AND 
THE  TRAVEL  INDUSTRY 
The  management  of  people  in  food  service, 
hotels,  and  the  travel  industry;  leadership 
and  motivation,  organization,  training  and 
management  development,  job  analysis, 
wage  and  salary  administration,  and  work 
simplification.  Mr.  Coumoyer. 


120  (1),  (II).     TRAVEL  AND  TOURISM 
Travel;  trends,  travel-modes,  economic 
impact  on  destination  area.  Tourism  devel- 
opment and  marketing.  Prerequisite,  HRTA 
100  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.  Lundy. 

130  (I),  (II).     SCHOOL  FOOD  SERVICE 

MANAGEMENT 
School  food  service  administrative  policy, 
funding,  recordkeeping,  personnel  manage- 
ment, food  production  logistics,  relation- 
ships with  power  groups,  legislation,  and 
current  trends.  Scheduled  field  trips.  Pre- 
requisites, HRTA  156,  Accounting  120, 
Management  214  or  other  management 
course.  Mrs.  McCullough,  Mr.  Eshbach. 

156  (I),  (II).     FOOD  PRODUCTION 

MANAGEMENT  I 
Basic  principles  of  menu  planning  and  the 
management  of  purchasing,  food  produc- 
tion, and  service.  2  class  hours,  1  3-hour 
laboratory.  Mrs.  McCullough. 

168  (I),  (II).     WINES  AND  SPIRITS  IN 
FOOD  SERVICE  OPERATIONS 
The  selection,  pricing,  merchandising,  and 
service  of  wines  and  spirits  in  restaurants, 
clubs,  and  other  food  service  operations. 
Factors  in  determining  which  wines  should 
be  offered  in  a  particular  food  service  oper- 
ation. Recognition  of  better  known  wines, 
American  and  imported.  1  class  hour. 

Credit,  1.  Mr.  Wrisley. 

200  (I).     MANAGERIAL  ACCOUNTING 

FOR  THE  HOSPITALITY  INDUSTRY 
Financial  practices  and  systems  used  in 
hotels  and  restaurants.  Controls,  capital 
budgeting,  operational  budgeting,  use  and 
interpretation  of  financial  statements,  and 
specialized  hotel  accounting  procedures. 
Prerequisite,  course  in  accounting.  Non- 
majors  require  permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.  Wrisley. 

201  (II).     HOTEL,  RESTAURANT  AND 

TRAVEL  LAW 
Laws  as  applied  to  hotel,  food  service 
establishments,  and  the  travel  industry;  a 
consideration  of  bailments,  contracts,  torts, 
regulations,  insurance,  and  sanitation. 

Mr.  Cournoyer. 

203,  204  (I).     GUEST  LECTURE  SERIES 
Analysis  of  trends  and  practices  by  leaders 
of  the  hotel,  restaurant  and  travel  field.  1 
class  hour.  Credit,  1. 

211  (I),  (II).     FOOD  SERVICE 

MANAGEMENT 
Practices  used  by  the  food  service  industry 
pertaining  to  purchasing,  receiving,  and 
issuing  food,  beverages,  and  otlier  supplies. 
Principles  of  food  and  beverage  cost 
control.  Mr.  Wrisley. 

300  (II).     HOTEL  AND  RESTAURANT 

MERCHANDISING 
Market  environment  in  which  the  firm 
operates;  communication  principles  and 
tbeir  application  to  sales  goals;  and  effec- 
tive utilization  of  techniques  and  tools  of 
merchandising  in  hotel,  restaurant,  and 


similar  enterprises.  For  seniors:  others  by 
permission  of  instructor.  Mr.  Eshbach. 

310(1).  (11).     HOTEL  SYSTEMS  AND 

OPERATIONS 
Analysis  and  evaluation  of  hotel  systems 
and  operations.  lunphasis  on  analytical 
techniques,  systems,  cumpulcr-assislod 
oporalions.  and  than^o-induced  problimis 
Opportunity  to  participate  in  operations  of 
Campus  Center.  Prerequisites,  HRT.'\  102. 
200.  211. 1  class  hour,  2  2-hour  laboratories. 
Mr.  Witkoski. 

311  (I).  (11).     FOOD  AND  BEVERAGE 
SYSTEMS  AND  OPERATIONS 
Analysis  and  evaluation  of  the  food  and 
beverage  systems  and  operations.  Emphasis 
on  analytical  techniques,  systems,  and 
operational  decision-making  within  the 
food  and  beverage  complex.  Opportunity  to 
participate  in  the  food  and  beverage  opera- 
tions of  the  Campus  Center.  Prerequisites. 
HRTA  102.  200.  211.  1  class  hour.  2  2-hour 
laboratories.  Mr.  Stegbuchner. 

350  (1).  (11).     QUANTITY  FOOD 

MANAGEMENT 
Management  of  food  production  in  institu- 
tions, quality  control,  recipe  standardiza- 
tion, portion  and  cost  control,  menu 
planning,  and  simplification.  Prerequisite. 
HRTA  156.  2  class  hours.  1  4-hour 
laboraton,-.  Credit.  4.  Mrs.  McCullough. 

351  (I).     INSTITUTIONAL 

ADMINISTR.ATION 
Principles  of  organization,  management, 
sanitation,  food  service  planning,  and 
equipment  selection.  Three  field  trips.  Pre- 
requisite. HRTA  130  or  156.  2  class  hours. 
1  -J-hour  laborator>'. 

Credit.  4.  Mrs.  McCullough. 

367  (I).  (II).     FOOD  PRODUCTION 

MANAGEMENT  II 
Analysis  of  factors  affecting  food  produc- 
tion in  the  food  sen'ice  industry,  emphasiz- 
ing maintenance  of  food  quality  and 
nutritive  value.  Evaluation  of  convenience 
foods,  new  food  ingredients,  and  commer- 
cial equipment.  Prerequisite,  HRTA  156  or 
permission  of  instructor.  1  class  hour.  1 
4-hour  laboratory.  Mr.  Manning. 

372  (II).     QUANTITY  FOOD 

PURCHASING 
Food  distribution  and  merchandising  pro- 
cesses as  they  relate  to  the  purchasing  of 
food  for  food  service.  Prerequisites. 
Accounting  110,  Econ  104. 

Mrs.  McCullough,  Mr.  Eshbach. 

385,  386  (I).  (II).  SPECL\L  PROBLEMS 
Examination  of  a  special  problem,  to  be 
arranged  with  a  faculty  member.  Confer- 
ences by  arrangement.  Credit,  1-6. 

392.     SEMINAR  IN  TRAVEL  .\ND 

TOURISM 
Consideration  of  the  interaction  between 
the  broad  area  of  the  travel  industry  and  its 
relationship  to  hotels,  restaurants,  and  sim- 
ilar firms,  with  special  attention  to  manage- 


ment decisions  made  in  this  broader 
conlcixl.  2  class  hours. 

Credit.  2.  Mr.  I.undy. 

393.  SEMINAR  ON  LABOR  RELATIONS 
PROBLEMS 

Consideration  of  the  labor  relations  prob- 
lems ptx;uliar  to  the  hotel,  restaurant,  travel 
and  institutional  management  area,  with 
special  attention  to  negotiation,  grievances, 
and  collective  bargaining.  2  class  hours. 

Credit.  2.  Mr.  Bloodsworth. 

394.  SEMINAR  IN  FOOD  I 

Reports  and  discussions  of  current  research 
studies  in  food.  Permission  of  instructor 
required.  1  to  3  class  hours. 

Credit.  1-3.  Mrs.  McCullough. 

395.  SEMINAR  IN  INSTITUTION 
ADMINISTRATION  II 

Reports  and  discussions  of  current  research 
studies  in  Institution  Administration.  Per- 
mission of  instructor  is  required.  1  to  3 
class  hours. 

Credit.  1-3.  Mrs.  McCullough. 

396.  SEMINAR  IN  FOOD  SERVICE 
SYSTEMS 

Selected  case  studies  in  the  food  service 
industrv'  to  enable  students  to  develop  ana- 
lytical and  decision-making  abilities  in 
solving  management  and  operational  prob- 
lems. 2  class  hours. 

Credit,  2.  Mr.  Manning. 

397.  SEMINAR 

Relationships  between  hospitality  industn,' 
problems,  trends  and  developments,  and 
emerging  problems  and  changes  of  society. 
2  class  hours.  Credit,  2.  Mr.  Wrislev. 


Landscape  Architecture  and 
Regional  Planning 

Head  of  Df-parlmont:  Professor  Ross  S. 
U'haley. 

Professors  Bacon,  Costley,  King,  Mosher, 
Procopio,  Scheffey,  Zube;  Associate  Profes- 
sors Davis.  Fabos.  Greenbie.  Hamilton, 
Kent,  Martin;  Assistant  Professors  Dines, 
Cluck.  Olson.  Piatt.  Sears;  Lecturers  Braun, 
Cramer,  Jarm,  Schwarz. 

LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE  AND 
REGIONAL  PLANNING 

This  department  offers  two  undergradu- 
ate programs:  Environmental  Design  and 
Park  Administration.  In  addition,  an 
Option  in  Design  Studio  is  available  under 
the  Environmental  Design  program. 

EN\'IRONMENTAL  DESIGN 

The  following  courses  are  required  in 
sequence:  junior  year:  Fall  semester.  Env- 
Des  190.  243:  Spring  semester.  EnvDes  244. 
274  and  305;  senior  year:  Fall  semester, 
EnvDes  347,  Engl  337;  Spring  semester, 
EnvDes  348,  391.  In  addition,  the  student  is 
expected  to  select  7  electives  through  which 
he/she  will  build  a  strong  base  in  the  natu- 
ral sciences  and/or  the  social  sciences.  The 
department  provides  a  list  of  acceptable 


courses  from  which  those  selections  can  bo 
made,  with  the  help  of  an  advisor. 

OPTION  IN  DESIGN  STUDIO 

During  (he  Full  suinuster  of  (he  junior 
year  the  student  is  required  to  take  EnvDes 
190,  212,  235  and  243.  A  special  course  to 
measure  design  aptitude  is  recjuired  during 
the  |anuar>'  inlorsession.  Required  courses 
during  the  Spring  semester  an?:  EnvDes 
236,  244,  274  and  315.  Enrollment  in  the 
senior  year  studio  courses  is  limited,  as 
noted  earlier  in  Ibis  directory  (see  Environ- 
mental Design).  The  studio  courses  are  Env- 
Des 327,  328  and  353.  356.  In  addition. 
EnvDes  347  and  348  are  required.  Students 
not  admitted  to  or  not  wishing  to  take  the 
senior  studio  courses  revert  to  the  parent 
major  (Environment  Design)  without  loss  of 
time. 

140  (I).     VISUAL  AWARENESS  OF  THE 

PHYSICAL  ENVIRONMENT 
A  sur\'ey  course  intended  to  improve  the 
ability  to  perceive,  understand  and  discuss 
the  physical/visual  environment,  its  use 
and  problems.  The  breadlli  of  environmen- 
tal complexity;  different  environments, 
their  component  parts,  processes  and  prob- 
lems. Emphasizes  an  expanded  conscious- 
ness of  environment;  a  developed,  directed 
and  focused  concern.  Outlines  or  delimits 
courses  of  citizen  action.  Non-majors  only. 

212  (II).     GRAPHIC  COMMUNICATION  I 
The  theories  of  projection  as  related  to 
graphic  communication.  1  class  hour,  6  stu- 
dio hours.  Credit,  4. 

235  (I),  236  (II).     PLANT  MATERIALS 
Introduction  to  trees,  shrubs  and  other 
plant  material  useful  in  landscape  plant- 
ings. Prerequisite.  Botany  100.  101  or  121.  1 
class  hour,  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods. 

Credit,  3  per  semester. 

243(1).     HISTORY  AND  THEORY 
A  broad  survey  of  the  histor\'  of  the 
designed  human  environment;  from  the  ori- 
gins of  human  society  into  the  Renaissance. 

244  (II).     HISTORY  AND  THEORY 
A  broad  sur\'ey  of  the  hislor>'  of  the 
designed  human  environment:  the  Renaiss- 
ance to  the  present  day.  May  be  elected 
independently.  2  class  hours,  1  discussion 
period. 

273  (I).     CITY  PLANNING  HISTORY 
The  historical  aspects  of  changing  land 
uses,  the  evolution  of  community  form  and 
the  development  of  urban  areas. 

274  (II).     CITY  PLANNING 
Planning  techniques  and  legal  tools  for 
guidance  and  control  of  contemporary 
urban  and  metropolitan  development.  Prob- 
lems of  land  use,  housing,  transportation, 
and  related  urban  elements.  May  be  elected 
independently. 

305  (I).     THE  DYNAMICS  OF  HUMAN 

HABITATIONS 
The  complex  interactions  between  man  and 
his  physical  environment.  Uses  information 


and  viewpoints  from  psychology,  sociology, 
biology,  ecology,  ethology,  art,  architecture 
and  planning  to  locate  and  demonstrate 
fundamental  organizing  principles  in  the 
human  perception  and  use  of  space,  and  its 
effect  on  interpersonal  relations.  2  2 -hour 
lecture/seminar  periods. 

315  (I).     GRAPHIC  COMMUNICATION  II 
Current  techniques  in  the  graphic  commu- 
nication of  the  analysis  and  solution  of  en- 
vironmental design  problems  and  the 
development  of  facility  in  various  media. 
Prerequisite,  EnvDes  212.  1  class  hour,  6 
studio  hours.  Credit,  4. 

327  (I),  328  (II).     BASIC  APPLIED  DESIGN 
The  development  of  an  approach  embody- 
ing the  application  of  theory  and  design 
principles  to  the  solution  of  environmental 
design  problems.  Open  only  to  students  in 
the  Design  Studio  Option.  9  studio  hours. 

Credit,  4  per  semester. 

347  (I).     THEORY 

Natural  factors  which  influence  environ- 
mental planning  and  site  development.  The 
influences  of  climate,  land  form,  soil,  water 
and  vegetation.  2  class  hours,  1  discussion 
period. 

348  (II).     THEORY 

Theories  and  techniques  relevant  to  the 
analysis  of  design  problems.  Functional 
requirements.  Human  needs  and  responses 
to  the  design  environment.  2  class  hours,  1 
discussion  period. 

353  (I).     LAND  FORM 
The  manipulation  of  land  surfaces;  graphic 
representation  through  topographical  plans, 
cross  sections,  profiles  and  models.  Open 
only  to  students  in  the  Design  Studio 
Option.  6  studio  hours. 

356  (II).     CONSTRUCTION  MATERIALS 
The  materials  used  in  landscape  construc- 
tion, their  design  potential  and  limitations. 
Open  only  to  students  in  the  Design  Studio 
Option.  6  studio  hours. 

368  (II).     OPEN  SPACE  PLANNING 
The  relationship  of  open  space  planning  to 
city  and  regional  planning;  the  functions  of 
open  space,  the  problems  of  planning  and 
designing  parks  and  recreation  areas  to  sat- 
isfy varying  needs.  Primarily  for  Park 
Administration  majors;  others  admitted  as 
space  permits.  2  2-hour  lecture/seminar 
periods. 

377  (I),  378  (II).     URBAN  PROBLEMS 
Nature  of  the  planning  function  in  govern- 
ment; and  investigation  of  planning  prob- 
lems in  housing,  industrial  location  and 
development,  decentralization  of  cities, 
urban  transportation,  urban  design  and 
regional  planning.  Prerequisite,  EnvDes 
274.  Credit,  3  per  semester. 

385  (I),  386  (II).     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Supervised  individual  work  on  assigned 
projects  for  qualified  seniors.  With  permis- 
sion of  adviser  and  contract  with  instructor. 
Credit,  1-6. 


399.     HONORS 

Park  Administration 

The  following  courses  should  be  taken 
during  the  freshmen  and  sophomore  years. 
Botany  100  or  121,  Psych  101,  Soc  101  and 
Stat  231.  These  courses  satisfy  portions  of 
the  University  Core  Requirements. 

Juniors  are  required  to  take  the  following 
courses  during  the  Fall  semester:  EnvDes 
190,  235,  Engl  337  and  PkAdm  241;  and, 
during  the  Spring  semester:  EnvDes  236, 
274,  Mgt  201.  Seniors  take  during  the  Fall 
semester:  EnvDes  347,  Pk  Adm  367,  and 
during  the  Spring  semester,  EnvDes  368, 
PkAdm  264.  In  addition,  a  1  credit 
seminar  is  required  each  semester  of  the 
junior  and  senior  years, 

231  (I).     PRINCIPLES  OF 
ARBORICULTURE 
Maintenance  of  shade  and  ornamental 
trees.  Development  of  municipal  and  pri- 
vate shade  tree  programs.  1  class  hour,  2 
2-hour  laboratory  periods. 

241  (11).     HISTORY  AND  PHILOSOPHY 

OF  PARKS 
The  historical,  social  and  economic  devel- 
opment of  parks.  Initial  investigation  of  the 
philosophy  of  private,  municipal,  county, 
state  and  national  parks. 

263  (I).     PARK  ADMINISTRATION 
Analysis  of  park  policies  and  procedures  at 
the  several  governmental  levels. 

264  (II).     PARK  MANAGEMENT  AND 

OPERATION 
The  principles  and  purposes  of  operational 
and  maintenance  practices.  Selection  and 
adaptability  of  maintenance  equipment  by 
field  inspection.  Field  trip  required. 

367  (I).     PARK  FISCAL  AND  PERSONNEL 

MANAGEMENT 
Evaluation  of  the  methods  utilized  in  the 
preparation,  presentation  and  justification 
of  the  financial  and  personnel  requirements 
of  municipal,  county,  state  and  national 
parks. 

385  (I),  386  (II).     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Supervised  individual  work  on  assigned 
projects  for  qualified  seniors.  With  permis- 
sion of  adviser  and  contract  with  instructor. 
Credit,  1-6. 

399.     HONORS 


Plant  Pathology 

Head  of  Department:  Professor  Richard  A. 
Rohde.  Professors  Gilgut,  Holmes;  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Agrios;  Assistant  Profes- 
sors Mount,  Tattar. 


100  (II).     PLANT  DISEASES  AND  THEIR 

CONTROL 
Occurrence  and  importance  of  plant  dis- 
eases in  the  production  of  plants  for  food, 
clothing,  shelter  and  beauty.  Infectious 
agents  and  environmental  factors  that  cause 
diseases  of  plants  in  the  home  and  garden 
and  principles  of  their  control.     Mr.  Agrios. 


251  (I).     GENERAL  PLANT  PATHOLOGY 
The  causes,  nature  and  control  of  plant 
diseases.  Mechanisms,  biochemistry  and 
genetics  of  plant  disease  induction,  devel- 
opment and  control.  Prerequisite,  a  course 
in  botany.  2  class  hours,  1  3-hour  laboratory 
period.  Mr.  Agrios. 

269  (I).     FOREST  AND  SHADE  TREE 

PATHOLOGY 
The  causes,  nature  and  control  of  tree 
diseases.  Physiology  and  genetics  of  host- 
parasite-environment  interaction  in  trees. 
Forest  and  shade  tree  disease  management 
and  principles  of  decay  prevention  in  forest 
products.  2  class  hours,  1  3-hour  laboratory 
period.  Mr.  Tattar. 

340  (I).     GENETICS  OF  PLANT- 
PATHOGEN  INTERACTION 
Characterization  of  genetic  factors  which 
control  plant  disease  reaction  and  virul- 
ence. Includes  the  influence  of  environment 
on  genetic  stability  of  pathogens,  mutations 
and  parasexuality  as  a  factor  in  pathogenic 
variation,  and  plant  population  genetics  in 
relation  to  disease  development.  Prerequi- 
site, Plant  Path  251  or  permission  of 
instructor.  Mr.  Mount. 

361  (I).     PLANT  VIROLOGY 
Structure  and  properties  of  plafit  viruses. 
Virus  transmission.  Virus  infection  and 
synthesis.  Symtomatology  and  physiology 
of  virus  infected  plants.  Assay  and  purifica- 
tion of  plant  viruses.  Identification  and 
control  of  plant  viruses.  Prerequisite,  Plant 
Path  251  or  permission  of  instructor.  3  class 
hours,  1  3-hour  laboratory  period. 

Credit,  4.  Mr.  Agrios. 

378  (I).     NEMATOLOGY 
Anatomy,  morphology,  and  classification  of 
plant-parasitic  and  other  soil-inhabiting 
nematodes,  parasitic  relationships  with 
plants  and  principles  of  control.  Prerequi- 
site, a  year  of  biological  science.  3  class 
hours,  1  3-hour  laboratory  period. 

Credit,  4.  Mr.  Rohde. 

385,  386.     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual  study  of  a  selected  problem  for 
qualified  students.  By  arrangement  with 
members  of  the  department.         Credit,  1-6. 


Plant  and  Soil  Sciences 

Head  o/ Department:  Professor  F.W.  South- 
wick.  Professors  Boicourt,  Colby,  Drake, 
Gunner,  Havis,  Lachman,  Lord,  Maynard, 
Thomson.  Troll,  Vengris,  Weeks;  Associate 
Professors  Baker,  Barker,  Bramlage,  God- 
dard.  Marsh,  Rosenau,  Stewart,  Zak;  Assist- 
ant Professors  Anderson,  Carrow,  Emino, 
Greene,  Jennings. 

100  (II).      BASIC  PLANT  SCIENCE  (E) 
An  introduction  to  the  study  of  crop  plants: 
the  soil,  mineral  nutrition,  physiological 
principles  and  environmental  factors 
related  to  the  growth  and  development  of 
economic  crops.  2  class  hours,  1  2-hour 
laboratory  period. 

Mr.  Jennings,  Mr.  Greene. 


105  (II).     SOILS 

Fundamentals  of  soil  sciunce  covuring 
dovelopnifnl.  properlit's  and  managunient 
of  soils  and  the  interrelationship  of  soils  to 
plant  growth.  2  class  hours.  1  2-hour  labor- 
atory period.  Mr.  Zak. 

110  (I).     PLANT  PROPAGATION 

The  science  of  plant  reproduction.  2  class 

hours,  1  2-hour  laborator>'  period. 

Mr.  Coddard. 

115  (I).     THE  PLANT  ENVIRONMKNT 

AND  CROP  PRODUCTION  (E) 
Important  environmental  factors  affecting 
plant  growth  and  developmonl.  the  interre- 
lationships which  exist  between  these  fac- 
tors and  plants,  and  the  effects  resulting 
from  environmental  modirication  attributa- 
ble to  man's  activities. 

Mr.  Rosenau,  Mr.  Jennings. 

120  (II).     ORGANIC  FARMING  AND 

GARDENING  (E) 
Basic  principles  of  plant  nutrition  and  cul- 
ture, soil  fertility  and  management  by 
organic  methods,  biological  and  natural 
control  of  insect  pests,  weeds  and  plant 
diseases,  variety  selection,  and  allcmalive 
chemical  methods.  2  class  hours,  1  2-hour 
laboratory  and  discussion  period. 

Mr.  Barker. 

200  (I).     DECIDUOUS  ORCHARD 

SCIENCE 
The  physiological  and  nutritional  princi- 
ples upon  which  deciduous  tree  fruit  pro- 
duction is  based.  Responses  of  the  plants  to 
environmental  influences  and  cultural 
practices.  2  class  hours,  1  2-hour  laboratory 
period.  Mr.  Anderson. 

205  (1).     SMALL  FRUIT  TECHNOLOGY 
Basic  principles  underlying  the  production 
of  small  fruits.  2  class  hours,  1  2-hour 
laboratory  period.  Mr.  Anderson. 

210  (11).     RETAIL  FLORAL  DESIGN 
Basic  principles  of  design  as  applied  to 
commercial  floral  arrangements.  Non- 
majors  excluded  without  special  permis- 
sion. 2  3-hour  laboratory  periods. 

Mr.  Boicourt. 

215  (II).     FLORICULTURAL  SCIENCE 
An  introduction  to  the  esthetic  enrichment 
of  the  home  environment  with  plants.  Pro- 
pagation, use.  culture  and  identification  of 
plants  is  stressed.  For  non-majors.  2  class 
hours,  1  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

Mr.  Emino. 

220(11).     GREENHOUSE  CROP 

MANAGEMENT 
Fundamentals  of  the  artificial  environment 
of  greenhouses  as  they  influence  the  vegeta- 
tive and  reproductive  growth  of  plants.  2 
class  hours.  1  2-hour  laboratory-  period. 

Mr.  Rosenau. 

225  (I).     PRINCIPLES  OF  VEGETABLE 

CROPS 
Principles  and  practices  of  commercial 
vegetable  crop  production.  2  class  hours,  1 
2-hour  laboratory  period.  Mr.  Maynard. 


230(11).    PLANT  NUTRITION 
The  accumulation  and  transport  of  inor- 
Kunic  ions  in  plants  and  tliitir  fuiu iiun  in 
plant  metabolism.  2  class  hours,  1  2-hour 
iaboralor)'  period.  Mr.  Maynard. 

235(1).     TAXONOMY  OF  ECONOMIC 

PLANTS 
Plant  families,  genera,  species  and  cullivars 
of  importance  in  the  horticultural  and 
agronomic  fields.  2  class  hours,  1  2-hour 
laboratory  period.  .Mr  ii(il(  (uirl 


240(11).     PLANT  BREEDING 
Improvement  of  horticultural  crops  using 
eslublishcd  genetic  principles  nnd  methods. 
Prerequisite,  Zoology  240  or  (!quivalont.  2 
class  hours,  1  2-hour  laboralon,'  period. 

Mr.  Lachman. 

245  (II).    POST-HARVEST  PHYSIOLOGY 
The  physical  and  chemical  processes  of 
plants  before  and  after  harvest  and  the 
influence  of  environmental,  chemical,  and 
storage  factors  on  these  processes.  2  2-hour 
classes.  Mr.  Bramlage. 

250(11).  FORAGE  AND  FIELD  CROPS 
Analysis  of  the  principles  involved  in  the 
establishment,  fertilization,  and  har\'est 
management  of  forage  and  field  crops.  2 
class  hours,  1  2-hour  laboratorv  period. 
Mr.  Colby. 

255  (I).     AGROSTOLOGY 
The  establishment  and  maintenance  of  turf 
grasses  used  on  lawns,  athletic  fields,  high- 
ways, airports,  cemeteries  and  turf  nurser- 
ies. 2  class  hours,  1  2-hour  laboralor\' 
period.  Mr.  Troll. 

260  (I).     ECOLOGY  AND  CONTROL  OF 

WEEDS 
Identification  and  ecology  of  common 
weeds  and  principles  of  weed  control  with 
emphasis  on  the  use  of  chemical  herbicides. 
2  class  hours,  1  2-hour  laboratory  period. 
Mr.  Vengris. 

265  (I).     SOIL  FORMATION  AND 

CLASSIFICATION 
The  development  and  classification  of  soils 
as  related  to  physical,  chemical,  biological, 
climatic  and  geological  factors.  3  class 
hours,  1  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

Credit,  4.  Mr.  Weeks. 

270(11).     SOIL  PHYSICS 
Physical  properties  of  soils  including  water 
retention  and  movement,  soil  air  and  tem- 
perature microclimatology,  soil  texture  and 
structure:  their  measurements,  evaluation 
and  influence  in  environmental  systems. 
Prerequisite,  Plant  and  Soil  Sci  105,  Physics 
103-104  or  permission  of  instructor  2  class 
hours.  1  3-hour  laboratory  period. 

Mr.  Stewart. 

275  (I).     SOIL  CHE.MISTRY 
The  inorganic  and  organic  chemical  reac- 
tions related  to  the  nutrient  supply  in  soils 
and  soil  nutrition  of  plants.  Colloidal 
aspects  of  soil  chemical  reactions  and  soil- 
plant  mineral  relationships.  Prerequisites, 


Qiom  127  and  Plant  and  .Soil  .Sci  2G5  or 
equivalents.  2  class  hours,  1  3-huur  labora- 
tory period.  Mr.  Baker. 

280(11).     SOIUPLANT  MINERAL 

NUTRITION 
Mineral  nutrition  in  the  growth  of  plants; 
the  use  and  inturacliuns  of  fcrlili/.ers  and 
other  soil  uniundnients;  soil  reaction; 
mineral  deficiencies  and  toxicities  in 
plants.  2  class  hours.  1  2-hour  lahoraolry 
period.  Mr.  Drake, 

-«5  (II).     MICROBIOLOGY  OF  THE  SOIL 
.Soil  microorganisms;  their  distribution, 
ecology  and  transformation  of  urguiiii:  und 
inorganic  substrates.  Microbiology  of  the 
rhi/osphere  and  the  biological  equilibrium. 
Prerequisite,  Microbiol  250  or  permission  of 
instructor.  2  class  hours,  1  3-hour  labora- 
tory period.  Mr.  Gunner, 

385,  38G.     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual  study  of  a  selected  problem  for 
qualified  students.  By  arrangement  with 
members  of  the  department.  Credit.  1-3. 

390  (1).     SEMINAR 

Review  of  literature  in  the  plant  and  soil 

sciences.  Credit,  2.  Mr.  Maynard. 


Veterinary  &  Animal  Sciences 

Head  of  Dc/iurtiiicnt:  Professor  T.W.  Fox. 
Professors  Anderson,  U.  Black,  W.  Black, 
Damon,  Smith.  Smylh:  Associate  Professors 
Borton,  Denison,  Grover.  Howe,  Smyser, 
Weinack;  Assistant  Professors  Duby, 
Lyford,  Marcum. 

The  Department  of  Veterinary  and  Animal 
Sciences  offers  a  program  of  study  in  the 
animal  sciences.  The  curriculum  provides 
for  an  important  degree  of  flexibility 
depending  upon  the  students'  interest  and 
ability. 

In  addition  to  the  University  core  the 
requirements  for  majors  are: 

Basic  Science  Core 
Botany  100  or  Zool  101 
Chemistry  -  1  course 
Biochemistry  -  1  course 
Miocrobiology  -  1  course 
Mathematics/Statistics  -  2  courses 

Animal  Science  Core 

Genetics  -  2  courses 

Nutrition  -  2  courses,  including  An.  Sci  330 

Physiology  -  2  courses,  including  An.  Sci. 

220 
Management  -  1  course 
Pathology  -  1  course 

Animal  SciencelAnimal  Industr}'  Option 
An  additional  4  courses  in  three  "areas"  are 

required  to  prepare  a  student  in  his  or 

her  selected  option. 

Pre-veterinary  students  in  the  College  of 
Food  and  Natural  Resources  major  in  ani- 
mal science  as  freshmen.  Students  complet- 
ing two  semesters  of  academic  work  with  a 
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satisfactory  cumulative  average  (2.5)  may 
apply  to  the  pre-medical  advisory  commit- 
tee in  their  third  semester  for  entrance  into 
the  pre-veterinary  curriculum.  Such  stu- 
dents are  counseled  in  the  Department  of 
Veterinary  and  Animal  Sciences. 

121  (I),  (II).     INTRODUCTORY  ANIMAL 

SCIENCE 
Modern  animal  and  poultry  science  and  the 
many  scientific  disciplines  it  encompasses. 
The  poultry,  dairy,  meat,  recreational  and 
laboratory  animal  industries  in  terms  of 
national  and  world  economics  and  their 
role  in  serving  mankind.  2  class  hours,  1 
2-hour  laboratorv.  Mr.  Borton. 


EQUITATION  SKILLS 


Credit,  1. 


150  (I),  (II).  Riding,  Beginner  I 

151  (I),  (II),  Riding,  Beginner  II 

152  (I),  (II),  Riding,  htermediate  I 

153  (I),  (II).  Riding,  htermediate  II 

154  (I),  (II).  Riding,  Advanced 

155  (I),  (II).  Special  Problems  in  Riding 

219(1).      INTRODUCTORY  ANIMAL 

PHYSIOLOGY 
The  presentation  of  homeostatic  circuits 
available  to  the  living  body;  such  as  fluid, 
gaseous,  neural,  muscular  and  specialized 
integrated  mechanisms.  2  class  hours,  1 
2-hour  laboratory.  Mr.  Howe. 

220  (11).      SYSTEMIC  ANIMAL 

PHYSIOLOGY 
A  comparative  study  of  the  organ  physiol- 
ogy of  mammals  and  birds.  Emphasis  on 
those  aspects  most  pertinent  to  animal 
science.  3  class  hours,  1  3-hour  laboratory. 
Credit,  4.  Mr.  Howe. 

255  (II).     FOOD  FROM  ANIMALS 
Animals  as  a  food  source.  Emphasis  on 
relationships  between  live  animals  and 
food  products.  Includes  methods  of  estimat- 
ing yield  and  quality  in  live  animals;  effects 
of  genetics,  nutrition,  physiology  and  man- 
agement on  product  quality,  yield,  and  effi- 
ciency of  production;  and  the  challenge  of 
world  protein  deficits  to  animal  agriculture. 
2  class  hours,  1  2-hour  lecture-demonstra- 
tion period.  Mr.  Marcum. 

256  (II).     LIVESTOCK  MANAGEMENT 
Beef,  sheep  and  swine  production  in  New 
England  and  the  United  States.  Field  trips 
cost  $5-$10.  3  class  hours,  1  2-hour 
laboratory. 

Credit,  4.  Mr.  Borton. 

307  (I),  (II).     PRINCIPLES  OF  ANIMAL 

GENETICS 
The  identification,  transmission,  expression 
and  arrangement  of  the  hereditary  mate- 
rial. Emphasis  is  placed  on  genetic  princi- 
ples affecting  qualitatively  inherited  traits 
of  animals.  2  class  hours,  1  2-hour  lecture- 
demonstration  period. 

Mr.  Smyth,  Mr.  Marcum. 

308  (II).     COMPARATIVE  ANIMAL 

GENETICS 
The  mechanisms  of  heredity  and  variation 
in  livestock  and  poultry;  the  role  of  selec- 
tion and  breeding  systems  in  genetic  im- 


provement and  their  evaluation.  Prerequi- 
site, Zool  240.  Mr.  Fox. 

321  (I),  (II).     PHYSIOLOGY  OF 

REPRODUCTION 
Comparative  aspects  of  anatomy,  embryol- 
ogy, endocrinology  and  physiology  of 
reproduction  and  lactation.  3  class  hours,  1 
2-hour  laboratory  period. 

Credit,  4.  Mr.  W.  Black. 

330  (I).     PRINCIPLES  OF  ANIMAL 

NUTRITION 
Scientific  principles  of  nutrition  in  both 
ruminants  and  nonruminants. 

Mr.  Anderson. 

334  (II).     APPLIED  ANIMAL  NUTRITION 
Application  of  scientific  principles  of  nutri- 
tion to  practical  feed  formulation  and  feed- 
ing systems  for  poultry  and  livestock. 
Prerequisite,  Animal  Science  330.  1  class 
hour,  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods. 

Mr.  Anderson. 

353(1).     POULTRY  MANAGEMENT 
Principles  of  poultry  business  management. 
A  comprehensive  view  of  all  phases  of  the 
poultry  industry.  Field  trips  cost  $10-$15. 
2  class  hours,  1  2-hour  laboratory. 

Mr.  Grover. 

354  (II).     DAIRY  HERD  MANAGEMENT 
Dairy  cattle  and  milk  production  in  New 
England  and  the  United  States.  Managerial 
problems  concerned  with  successful  dairy- 
ing. Field  trips  cost  $10-$15.  2  class  hours, 
2  2-hour  laboratory  periods. 

Credit,  4.  Mr.  Duby. 

358  (I).     LIGHT  HORSE  MANAGEMENT 
An  introduction  to  the  breeds,  feeding, 
training,  care  and  management  of  the  horse. 
Lab  fee  $5-$10  covers  cost  of  field  trips. 
Open  to  all  University  students.  1  class 
hour,  1  2-hour  laboratory. 

Credit,  2.  Mr.  Borton 

359  (II).     ADVANCED  HORSE 

MANAGEMENT 
The  nutrition,  physiology,  genetics,  reprod- 
uction and  health  of  the  horse.  Limited  to 
Animal  Science  majors  or  by  permission. 
Lab  fee  $5-$10.  2  class  hours,  1  2-hour 
laboratory.  Mr.  Borton. 

361  (I).     INTERMEDIATE  BIOMETRY 
Emphasis  on  design  of  experiments  con- 
ducted in  the  biological  sciences.  Methods 
of  analysis  of  such  designs,  expectations  of 
mean  squares,  selection  of  appropriate  error 
terms,  individual  and  multiple  comparison, 
and  trend  analyses.  Prerequisite,  introduc- 
tory course  in  biometrics,  or  statistics,  such 
as  Stat  121.  Mr.  Damon. 

362  (II).     ADVANCED  BIOMETRY 
Analysis  of  data  with  disproportionate  sub- 
class numbers  includes  the  method  of  fitting 
constants,  the  method  of  weighted  squares 
of  means,  absorption  of  equations,  expecta- 
tions of  mean  squares,  and  tests  of  hy- 
potheses. Prerequisite,  An  Sci  361. 

Mr.  Damon. 


370  (II).     ANIMAL  PATHOLOGY 
An  introduction  to  the  study  of  animal 
diseases.  The  causes,  development,  trans- 
mission and  control,  with  application  to 
diseases  of  animals  which  are  of  economic 
and/or  public  health  importance.  Prerequis- 
ite, Microbiol  140  or  Zool  135  or  An  Sci 
219.  Mr.  Smith. 

385,  386.      SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual  study  of  a  selected  problem  for 
qualified  students.  By  arrangement  with 
members  of  the  department.  Credit,  1-6. 

391  (II).     SENIOR  SEMINAR 
Review  of  current  literature  in  Animal 
Science.  Credit,  1. 

393  (I).     JUNIOR  SEMINAR 

Review  of  current  literature  in  Animal 

Science.  Credit,  1. 

SCHOOL  OF  HEALTH  SCIENCES 

William  A.  Darity,  Dean 

Division  of  Nursing 

Director:  Professor  Ira  Trail.  Professors 
Earles,  G.  Flynn,  Winder;  Associate 
Professors  Clarke,  Condron,  Friedman, 
Haase,  Lindsay,  Petrunenko,  Sharp,  Smith, 
Walker;  Assistant  Professors  Adams, 
Auton,  Canelides,  K.  Flynn,  Grancio,  Hall, 
Hine,  Hines,  Hopkins,  Johnson,  LaMonica, 
M.  Murphy,  Nelson,  Pehrson,  Sahin.  Sheri- 
dan, Whitbeck;  Instructors  Ceriale,  Cole, 
Craig,  Dreher,  Giles,  Karshmer,  LaLiberte, 
Lehman,  Mugford,  N.  Murphy,  Murdock, 
Ryan,  Shelby. 

The  curriculum  of  the  Division  of  Nursing 
is  in  the  process  of  revision.  The  major, 
beginning  in  the  junior  year,  will  include  a 
minimum  of  45  semester  credits  of  which 
30  credits  will  be  in  Nursing  Core  courses, 
at  least  9  credits  will  be  in  an  area  of  indi- 
vidual concentration,  and  6  credits  will  be 
in  required  supportive  courses.  The  Nursing 
Core  courses  will  contain  the  essential 
theoretical  and  experiential  learnings 
necessary  for  beginning  level  professional 
practice  of  nursing. 


JUNIOR  YEAR  (I). 

Nursing  Core  I 

Humanistic  Theory 
Nature  of  Professional 
Growth  Groups 

Basic  Nursing  Skills' 

JUNIOR  YEAR  (II). 

Nursing  Core  II 

Humanistic  Theory 
Nature  of  Professional 
Growth  Groups 

Pathophysiol.ogy 

Psychosocial  Pathology 

SENIOR  YEAR  (I). 

Nursing  Core 

Humanistic  Theory 
Nature  of  Professional 
Growth  Groups 

Individual  Concentration 

Electives- 

SENIOR  YEAR  (II). 

Nursing  Core 


12  semester  hours 

Nursing 
3  semester  hours 
9  semester  hours 

Nursing 

3  semester  hours 
3  semester  hours 

6  semester  hours 

Nursing 

3  semester  hours 
6  semester  hours 

3  semester  hours 


Humanistic  Theory 

NaturL- u(  Professional  NursiiiK 

Cruwih  Croups 
Individual  Oiiicenlration 

3-6  somoslor  hours 
Eleclives-  C-9  somoslor  hours 

>N'ol  requirnl  ul  tludenlt  with  R.N.  An  elecUvr 
may  b«  «ub«ttiuteil 

-Elecllvet  may  be  tluum  (rom  nuning  or  letiled 
dUciplioM  Qiniul  mperiencM  are  in  communi- 
U«*  of  Spnngtidd.  Northampton,  Crscnneld 

tdoursi-  numbers  and  descriptions  an-  not 
ini  ludi-d  betausr  ufiurritulum  revision). 


I)i\  isiiiti  (il  TuIiIk    IIimIiIi 
Wirii  i..r   iToirssnr  Vmhuiui  .\   Darily.  Pro- 
fessors Gage.  Lilsky.  Peterson;  .Associate 
Professors  Bulls.  Gross.  Mouslafa.  Ortiz. 
Peters.  Reynolds.  Stuarl;  Assistant  Professors 
Chen.  DiNardi.  GoRgin.  Hosmer.  Moore. 
Stamps.  Tuthiil.  Wisnieski;  Instructor 
Crowley;  Lecturers  Reed.  Siryker.  Zapka. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH 

Instruction  in  the  Division  of  Public  Health 
provides  a  comprehensive  view  of  public 
health  and  prepares  interested  students  for 
the  many  professional  opportunities  open 
in  this  area.  Each  student  is  expected  to 
gain  a  broad  background  in  the  natural, 
biological  and  social  sciences  upon  which 
health  professional  preparations  are  based. 

The  Division  offers  four  optional  areas 
at  the  undergraduate  level.  These  are  com- 
munity health,  environmental  health, 
health  laboratory  science  and  medical 
technology.  In  each  option  students  are 
prepared  for  further  study  at  the  graduate 
level. 
COMML'iVITV  HEALTH 

Freshman  Year  Credits 

1st  Semester 

•Rhetoric  100  or  110  3 

••Math  127  3 

-^Chemistry  111  3 

Zoology  101  3 

Psychology  101  or 

•Sociology  101  3 

Oneral  Physical  Education  1 

2nd  Semester 

•Rhetoric  100  or  110  3 

"•Math  128  3 

-Chemistry  112  3 

Sociology  101  or 

•Psychology  101  3 

■  ■  'Elective  3 

General  Physical  Education  1 

■May  be  taken  eillier  semester. 
■  'On  basis  of  placement  tests  and  interest  in  ad- 
vanced science. 

■  •  'Elective  chosen  from  Humanities. 

If  a  language  is  elected,  intermediate  proficiency 
15  required. 

-With  DiWsional  approval  Chemistry  101  and  102 
mav  be  substituted. 


Zoology  230,  Systems  of 

the  Human  Body 
•Physics  142 
Microbiology  140 
••  Elect  ives 

Junior  Year 
Isl  Semester 

PH  320.  Introduction  to 

Health  .Administration 
PH301.  Principles  of 
Community 
Health  Education 
• '  "Statistics  121 
Sociology  Elective 

2nd  Semester 

PH  304.  School  Health 
Education  Elective 
PH  330.  Principles  of 

Epidemiology 
PH  360.  Principles  of 


major  courses  during  the  lunior  year  (3rd 
year)  and  Senior  year  (4th  year). 


Lredlls 


Environmental  Health 

3 

2  Electives 

6 

SENIOR  YEAR 

Isl  Semester 

Credits 

PH  382.  Field  Training 

Studies 

3-10 

PH  385.  Special  Problems 

and/or 

3 

Electives 

3-7 

2nd  Semester 

PH  302.  Community  Develop- 

ment and  Health  Education 

or  Elective 

3 

PH  386.  Special  Problems 

3 

Sophomore  Year 
1st  Semester 
•Physics  141 
••4  Electives 
2nd  Semester 


Credits 


•3  Electives 

'Students  with  Divisional  approval  may  take 
Physics  121  and  Physics  122.  However,  they  must 
lake  an  additional  public  health  course  with  a 
laboratory,  for  example.  PH  379  or  PH  389  or 
another  course  approved  by  the  division. 

•  Elective  chosen  from  Humanities,  or  Social  and 
Behavioral  Sciences  or  PH  301  or  CE  374  or 
Rhetoric  140.  145.  160.  165.  or  170.  (3  credits) 

'  Students  who  take  Slalislics  231  and  232  instead  of 
Math  127  and  128  will  not  be  required  to  lake  this 
course. 

•'This  is  an  option  based  on  student's  future  plans. 

•This  is  an  option  based  on  student's  interest. 


This  program  is  designed  to  provide  three 
sub-options  to  prepare  students  for  first 
level  career  opportunities  as  community 
health  educators,  health  teachers,  or  health 
program  generalise  or  for  further  study  in 
community  health  and  health  education. 
Students  who  elect  to  become  community 
health  educators  will  be  required  to  carry 
out  two  semesters  of  special  problems  (P.H. 
385-386)  to  take  Community  Development 
(P.H.  302)  and  to  have  one  semester  in  full 
time  field  training  (P.H.  382).  Students  who 
elect  to  become  health  teachers  will  be 
required  to  take  the  minimum  education 
courses  and  carry  out  practice  teaching  for 
certification.  Students  who  elect  the  health 
program  genera/ist  sub-option  will  be 
required  to  meet  Departmental  and 
University  degree  requirements.  The 
curriculum  will  permit  a  wide  range  of 
general  courses  with  concentration  and 


fW'/RON'ME.VJAL  HEALTH 
FRESHMAN  YEAR 
Isl  ScmcsliT 
•Rhetoric  100  or  110 
••Math  127 
Chemistry  111 
^Zoology  101 
Psychology  101  or 
•Sociology  101 
General  Physical  Education 

2nd  Srmeslcr 
•Rhetoric  100  or  110 
••Math  128 
Chemistn,'  112 
Zoology  230 
Sociology  101  or 

•Psychology  101 
General  Physical  Education 


Credits 
3 
3 
3 
3 

3 
1 


'May  be  taken  oilhor  semester. 

'On  basis  of  Placement  tests  and  interest  in 

advanced  science. 

If  a  language  is  elected.  Intermediate  proflcioncy  Is 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 
Isl  Semester 
Physics  141 

Chemistry  261.  Organic 
Chemistry  263,  Org-Lab 
Coins  122.  Fortran  IV 
Elective  (C  or  D) 


2nd  Semester 
Chemistry  262.  Organic 
Chemistry  264.  Org-Lab 
Physics  142 
Electives  (C  or  D) 


JUNIOR  YEAR 
Isl  Semester 
PH  361.  Environmental  Health 

Practices 
PH  320.  Introduction  to  Health 

Administration 
Microbiology  250.  General 
PH  340.  Public  Health  Statistics 
PH  350.  Basic  Public  Health 

Laboratory  Procedures 

2nd  Semester 

Microbiology  289.  Pathogenic 

PH  351.  Advanced  Public  Health 

Laboratory  Procedures 
PH  333.  Communicable  Disease 

Epidemiology 
Electives 
Summer:  PH  382.  Field  Training 


SENIOR  YEAR 
Isl  Semester 
PH  362.  Principles  of  Air 

Pollution 
CE  271.  Introduction  to 

Environmental  Pollution 

Control 


Credits 


Credits 
3 
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Chemistry  281,  Elem  Phys  Chem 

or 

PH  385,  Special  Problems 
Electives 

2nd  Semester 

PH  363,  Principles  of  Radiation 

Protection 
PH  386,  Special  Problems 
PH  370,  Introduction  to 

Occupational  Health 
Elective 


NOTE:  Recommended  courses  include:  Sociology  261, 
Population:  Political  Science  220,  Municipal 
Government;  Political  Science  100.  American 
Government:  Economics  125,  Elementary  Economics: 
Management  201,  Principles  of  Management; 
Management  231,  Administrative  Theory  (201  required 
as  a  prerequisite);  Political  Science  272,  Public 
Administration:  Sociology'  292,  Introduction  to  Social 
Welfare;  Education  266,  Preparation  and  Use  of  Visual 
Aids. 

HEALTH  LABORATORY  SCIENCE 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

1st  Semester  Credits 
Rhet  100*  (Lang  &  Writ)  3 

Chem  111  (Gen  Chem)  3 

Math  127**  (Calc  Lif-Soc)  3 

ZoollOl*  (Intro  Zool)  3 

(C  or  D)  Elective*  i 

P.E.  GOO  (See  choices]  1 


SENIOR  YEAR 
1st  Semester 

Pub  HI  350  (P.H.  Lab  Proc) 
Pub  HI  386  (Special  Prob) 
Electives 


2nd  Semester 

Pub  HI  351  (Adv  Pub  HI  Lab) 

Eng.  331  (Tech  Writ) 

Electives 


Credits 

3 

3 

9 

15 


TOTAL  120  + 

MEDICAL  TECHNOLOGY 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

1st  Semester  Credits 

Rhet  100*  (Lang  &  Writ)  3 

Chem  111  (Gen  Chem)  3 

Math  127**  (Calc  Lif-Soc)  3 

Zool  101*  (Intro  Zool)  3 

(C  or  D)  Elective*  3 

P.E.  GOO  (See  choices)  1 


2nd  Semester 

Chem  112  (Gen  Chem) 

Math  128  (Calc  Lif-Soc) 

(G  or  D)  Elective* 

Rhet  110*  (Lang  &  Speak) 

3 
3 
3 
3 

MT301 
MT302 
MT303 
MT304 
MT305 

(GorD)  Elective* 
P.E.  GOO 

3 
1 

MT307 

rocal  affiliation.  As  placement  opportuni- 
ties are  limited,  preference  is  given  to 
those  students  with  superior  overall 
records.  The  student  must  complete  all  of 
the  requirements  set  by  the  American 
Society  of  Clinical  Pathologists  to  qualify 
for  the  Registry  of  Medical  Technology.  The 
student  who  begins  a  hospital  internship 
for  credit  toward  a  degree  must  complete 
the  full  year  of  hospital  training  in  order  to 
be  granted  any  credit.  The  course  of  train- 
ing must  be  consistent  at  all  times  with  the 
curriculum  formulated  by  the  Board  of 
Schools  of  Medical  Technology  as  approved 
by  the  American  Society  of  Clinical  Pathol- 
ogists, the  College  of  American  Patholo- 
gists, the  American  Society  for  Medical 
Technology,  and  the  Council  on  Medical 
Education  and  Hospitals  of  the  American 
Medical  Association. 

THE  CURRICULUM  OFFERED  BY  THE 
HOSPITAL  STAFF  OF  THE  ACCREDITED 
AFFILIATED  HOSPITAL  SHALL  HAVE 
THE  FOLLOWING  SCHEDULE: 

Course  No.  Title  Credits 

Clinical  Microbiology  10 

Clinical  Biochemistry  10 

Urinalysis  3 

Hematology  10 

Immunohematology  4 

Clinical  Serology  3 


2nd  Semester 

Chem  112  (Gen  Chem) 

Math  128  (Calc  Lif-Soc) 

(C  or  D)  Elective* 

Rhet  110*  (Lang  &  Speak) 

(G  or  D)  Elective* 

P.E.  GOO 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 
Isf  Semester 
Chem  261,  263,  Organic* 
Phys  141  (Intro  Physics) 
Pub.  HI  340  (Statistics) 
Elective  (C  or  D) 


2nd  Semester 
Chem  262,  264,  Organic 
Physics  142  (Intro  Phy.  II) 
Zoo.  230  (Sys  hum  body) 
Elective  (C  or  D) 


JUNIOR  YEAR 
1st  Semester 
Micbio  250  (General) 
Pub.  HI.  320  (Int.  HI  Adm) 
Pub.  HI.  362  (Env.  HI  Pr) 
(F,  C,  or  D)  elective* 


2nd  Semester 

Pub  HI  333  (Com,  Dis.  Epid) 
Micbio  280  (Path.  Bact) 
Biochem  222  (Gen-biochem) 
(F,  G,  or  D)  Elective 


Credits 
4 
4 
3 
3 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 
1st  Semester 

Chem  261,  263  (Organic*) 
Phys  141  (Intro  Physics) 
Pub.  Hlth.  340  (Statistics) 
Elective  (C  or  D) 

2nd  Semester 
Chem.  262,  264,  (Organic) 
Physics  142  (Intro  Physics  II) 
Zoo,  230  (*Sys  hum  body) 
Elective  (C  or  D) 

JUNIOR  YEAR 
1st  Semester 

P,H.  355/655  Principles  of  Diag- 
nostic Methods,  I 
Chemistr>'  220  (Elem.  Biochem) 
Microbiology  250  (General) 
Electives 


Credits 
4 
4 
3 
3 


Credits 


4 

4 

5 
edits 

2nd  Semester 

P.H.  356/656  Principles  of  Diag- 
nostic Methods,  11 

Chemistry  127  (Analytical) 

Microbiology  280  (Pathogenic 
Bact) 

Medical  Technology  390  (Sem- 

4 
4 

4 

4 
4 

inar) 
Electives 

1 
3 

3 

1 

SENIOR  YEAR 

During  the  fourth  year,  students  may  serve 
a  12-month  internship  in  a  hospital  labora- 
tory accredited  by  the  Council  on  Medical 
Education  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Board  of  Schools  of  Medical 
Technology  of  the  American  Society  of 
Clinical  Pathologists  and  one  with  which 
the  University  of  Massachusetts  has  recip- 


123  (I),  (II).     DYNAMICS  OF  PERSONAL 

AND  COMMUNITY  HEALTH 
Development  of  understanding  and  atti- 
tudes relative  to  personal,  family  and  com- 
munity health  needs.  Attention  to  mental 
and  physical  well-being,  drugs,  sexuality, 
communicable  and  chronic  diseases  and 
health  services. 

200  (II).     PEER  SEX  EDUCATION 

A  training  course  for  selected  students  who 
will  serve  as  peer  resources  with  educa- 
tional, counseling,  and  referral  responsibili- 
ties. By  arrangement  with  instructor  only. 

Ms.  Zapka. 

201  (I).     PSE— IN-SERVICE  TRAINING  I 
In-service  training  for  Peer  Sex  Education 
counselors  who  are  working  with  an 
assigned  target  group.  By  arrangement  with 
instructor  only.  Prerequisite,  PH391. 

Ms.  Zapka. 

202  (11).     PSE— ADVANCED  IN-SERVICE 

TRAINING 
In-service  training  for  Peer  Sex  Education 
counselors  who  are  working  with  an 
assigned  target  group.  By  arrangement  with 
instructor  only.  Prerequisite.  PH391. 

Ms.  Zapka. 

263  (I),  (II).     INSTITUTIONAL  HYGIENE 

AND  SANITATION 
Application  of  bacteriology  to  the  preven- 
tion of  food  poisoning  events.  Evaluation  of 
sanitary  measures  designed  to  prevent  dis- 
ease transmission  via  food  and  institutional 
environments. 

264  (11).     MICROSCOPY  OF  WATER 
Microscopic  forms  of  life,  exclusive  of  bac- 


L 


leria.  Counling  and  control  of  plankton  in 
potable  waters.  Elomvnts  of  limnolog)'. 
Pruruquisilu.  Micrubiul  140.  J  class  hours, 
1  2-hour  laboralor>'  puriod. 

293  (I).  294  (11).     PUBLIC  HEALTH 

SEMINAR-II  HEALTH  SERVICES 
A  seminar  (u  develop  an  awiireness  uf 
health  services,  particularly  at  the  Univer- 
sity: to  promote  health  education  and  an 
awareness  of  minor  health  problems  and 
first  aid.  Permission  of  instructor. 

Credit.  1.  Ms.  Zapka. 

301  (I).     PRINCIPLES  OF  COMMUNITY 

HEALTH  EDUOXTION 
Principles  of  health  education.  Exploration 
of  methods  and  approaches  to  community 
health.  Family,  school,  and  community 
dimensions  and  potentials.  Types  and  use 
of  various  methods  leading  to  community 
oction.  Permission  of  instructor  required.  3 
class  hours.  1  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

Credit.  -J. 

302  (II).     COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT 

AND  HEALTH  EDL'CATION 
Latest  approaches  in  community  develop- 
ment and  community  organization  proce- 
dures. Exploratory  readings,  field 
assignments,  and  leadership  emphasis: 
emphasis  on  coordinated  community 
action.  Permission  of  instructor  required. 

304  (I).  (II).     SCHOOL  HEALTH 
The  principle  concepts,  methods,  and 
dynamics  of  the  organization  of  a  school 
health  program  at  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary level.  Stress  on  planning  and  leach- 
ing in  problem  areas,  (i.e.,  se.x  education, 
mental  health  and  drugs).  Prerequisite,  jun- 
ior or  senior  standing  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

305  (II).     CURRENT  ISSUES  IN  HEALTH 

EDUCATION 
Latest  issues  in  the  field  of  health.  Empha- 
sis on  controversial  issues  such  as  sex. 
drugs,  and  suicide  education. 

311  (II).     HUMAN  SEXUALITY  AND  SEX 

EDUCATION 
Human  sexuality  as  it  may  appear  in  the 
infant,  the  child,  the  adolescent,  and  the 
young  married  adult:  examination  and  clar- 
ification of  some  of  the  crucial  dynamics  of 
the  present  era.  Prerequisite,  junior  or  sen- 
ior standing  and  permission  of  instructor. 

312  (I).     PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND  FAMILY 

PLANNING 
Public  Health  problems  associated  with 
family  health  and  population  limitation. 
Historical  factors,  limitation  methods,  and 
barriers  and  facilitators  related  to  family 
health  and  size.  Prerequisites,  PH  123,  Soc 
101  or  permission  of  instructor. 

320  (I).     INTRODUCTION  TO  HEALTH 

ADMINISTRATION 
Introduction  to  the  philosophy,  nature,  and 
scope  of  modem  health  services.  Major 
health  issues  and  programs.  Organization  of 
health  sen-ices  by  local,  national,  and  inter- 
national health  agencies.  Prerequisites.  Soc 


101  and  Zool  101,  or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 3  class  hours.  1  2-hour  laboratory 
period.  Credit,  4. 

321  (II).     ORCANIX-ATION  AND 

ADMINISTRA  riON  OF  HEALTH 
PROCRA,MS 
Ttie  organization  of  health  programs  to 
meet  the  needs  of  people.  Emerging  health 
problems  and  approaches  to  their  solution. 
Emphasis  on  comprehensive  planning  und 
evaluation  procedun-s.  Prerequisites.  PH 
320  or  permission  of  instructor.  3  class 
hours,  1  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

Credit,  4. 

330  (II.     PRINCIPLES  OF  EPIDEMIOLOGY 
An  epidemiological  perspective  of  health. 
General  approaches  for  describing  the  pat- 
terns of  disease  in  groups  of  people  and  elu- 
cidating the  various  processes  involved  in 
creating  Ihe  differing  levels  of  health  in 
human  groups.  Lecture  and  lab  examples 
illustrate  a  wide  range  of  contemporary 
health  problems. 

332  (I).     CHRONIC  DISEASE 

EPIDEMIOLOGY 
An  analysis  of  the  impact  of  selected  chronic 
diseases  on  modern  society.  Current  theories 
of  cause  and  prevention  related  to  present 
and  future  needs  in  health  care  and  re- 
search efforts.  Prerequisite,  PH  330  or  per- 
mission of  instructor.  Ms.  Goggin 

333  (II).     COMMUNICABLE  DISEASE 
EPIDEMIOLOGY 

A  review  of  selected  infectious  diseases: 
emphasis  on  current  theories  of  distribution, 
transmission  and  control.  Ms.  Goggin 

340  (I).     PUBLIC  HEALTH  STATISTICS 
Principles  of  statistics  applied  to  Ihe  eval- 
uation of  public  health  practices.  Prerequi- 
site, permission  of  instructor.  3  class  hours. 

1  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

350  (I).     BASIC  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

LABORATORY 
Standard  methods  used  in  present  day 
applied  bacteriology;  soils,  dairy  products, 
water  and  shellfish,  and  air.  Prerequisite, 
Microbiol  140  or  permission  of  instructor. 

2  class  hours.  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods. 

351(11).     ADVANCED  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

LABORATORY  PROCEDURES 
Public  Health  laboratory  procedures:  field 
collection  of  samples,  stream  pollution 
study,  food  poisoning  and  infection,  stan- 
dard methods  of  food  analysis.  Prerequisite, 
permission  of  instructor.  1  4-hour  labora- 
tory and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

352  (II).     CLINICAL  BACTERIOLOGY 
Procedures  in  clinical  laboratory  work. 
Prerequisite.  Microbiol  250  or  permission  of 
instructor.  1  class  hour,  2  2-hour  labora- 
tory periods.  Credit,  4. 

360  (II).     PRINCIPLES  OF 

ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH 
The  application  of  scientific  knowledge  to 
Ihe  control  of  man's  environment  as 
applied  to  human  health.  The  physical, 
chemical  and  biological  aspects  of  the  air. 


water,  land,  food,  housing,  and  occupation 
environments.  Public  Health  or  science 
majors  with  junior  standing,  or  permission 
of  instructor.  Mr.  Polors. 

361  (I),     ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH 

PRACTICES 
Contnjl  methods  used  by  the  onvironmonlal 
health  and  engineering  praclilionor.  Topics 
include:  wuler.  waste  water,  solid  wastes, 
food  sanitation,  vector  control,  housing,  and 
accident  control  measures.  Limited  to  envi- 
ronmental health  and  engineering  majors. 
Other  science  majors  by  permission  of 
instructor.  Mr.  Peters, 

3(>2  (I).     PRINCIPLES  OF  AIR  POLLUTION 
Presents  air  pollution  as  a  major  public 
heallh  problem.  Topics  include:  air  pollu- 
tants und  their  sources,  heallh  and  eco- 
nomic effects,  meteorology,  sampling  and 
analysis,  air  quality  criteria  and  standards, 
control  technology,  control  regulations  and 
programs.  Limited  to  public  health  and 
engineering  majors.  Other  science  majors 
by  permission  of  instructor.  Mr.  Peters. 

363  (II).     PRINCIPLES  OF  RADIATION 

PROTECTION 
Effect  and  control  of  radiation  in  the  mam- 
malian system.  Includes  sources,  measure- 
ments, radio-sensitivity,  radiation 
chemistry,  cellular  effects  and  acute  and 
delayed  effects  in  occupational,  medical, 
and  environmental  exposures.  Prerequisite, 
permission  of  instructor. 

370(11).     PRINCIPLES  OF 

OCCUPATIONAL  HEALTH 
The  relation  of  the  occupational  environ- 
ment to  Ihe  health,  efficiency,  and  well- 
being  of  workers.  Emphasis  on  industrial 
hygiene,  including  loxic  materials,  physical 
stresses  and  control  methods.  Limited  to 
public  health  and  engineering  majors. 
Other  science  majors  by  permission  of 
instructor.  Mr.  Peters. 

382  (I),  (II).     SUPERVISED  FIELD 

TRAINING 
A  summer  field  training  program  with  an 
official  health  agency,  approved  by  the 
department.  Must  be  under  faculty 
supervision.  Credit,  3-10. 

385  (1).  386  (II).      SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Qualified  seniors  with  permission  of  Ihe 
department  may  arrange  for  independent 
work  on  special  problems.  Credit,    1-6. 

391   (I),  392  (II).      SEMINAR  Credit,  1. 


MEDICAL  TECHNOLOGY  PROGRAM 

The  curriculum  consists  of  a  three-year  pro- 
gram followed  by  a  12-monlh  internship  in 
an  accredited  school  of  Medical  Technology 
affiliated  with  the  University.  Students 
majoring  in  Medical  Technology  are 
required  by  the  affiliated  hospital  schools 
to  have  maintained  overall  averages  of  "C" 
or  better,  and  "C"  or  better  in  their  science 
and  mathematics  courses.  These  students 
must  have  earned  a  total  of  90  academic 
credits  and  satisfied  the  departmental  and 


University  curriculum  requirements  before 
beginning  their  hospital  internship. 

After  successful  completion  of  the 
12-month  internship  and  after  satisfying 
the  requirements  of  the  department,  a  stu- 
dent will  receive  a  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree  in  Medical  Technology.  A  total  of 
130  academic  credits  is  necessan,'  for  grad- 
uation with  this  option.  Forty  academic 
credits  are  earned  during  the  fourth  year, 
upon  successful  completion  of  the  intern- 
ship. Election  of  this  option  does  not  guar- 
antee the  student  placement  in  a  hospital 
during  the  senior  year.  Candidates  are 
selected  by  the  hospitals  on  a  competitive 
basis,  however,  the  new  admissions  policy 
increases  the  likelihood  of  placement  in  an 
approved  hospital  program. 

Beginning  with  the  class  of  1978,  stu- 
dents will  not  be  eligible  for  a  major  in 
Medical  Technology  until  their  junior  year. 
Entering  freshmen  who  express  an  interest 
in  Medical  Technology  will  be  accepted  in 
the  School  of  Health  Sciences  as  majors  in 
Public  Health  following  the  health  labora- 
tory science  curriculum.* 

The  few  clinical  facilities  available  for 
students  in  Medical  Technology  place  limi- 
tations on  the  numbers  of  students  who  can 
major  in  Medical  Technology.  Conse- 
quently, beginning  in  lanuary,  1974  with 
the  class  of  1978,  students  will  not  be 
admitted  to  the  Medical  Technology  pro- 
gram until  they  have: 

A.  Completed  a  minimum  of  48  credits 
including  the  course  outlined  below  for 
the  first  three  semesters  in  the  health 
laboratory  sciences  curriculum. 

B.  Registered  for  an  additional  16  speci- 
fied credits  for  the  second  semester  of 
the  sophomore  year. 

C.  Submitted  an  application  for  admission 
to  the  Director  of  the  Medical  Technol- 
ogy program  prior  to  March  1  of  the 
year  they  wish  to  enter  the  program. 
(Applications  are  available  from  the 
Director  of  the  Medical  Technology  pro- 
gram in  the  School  of  Health  Sciences.) 

Student  selection  is  made  on  a  competi- 
tive basis  and  includes  a  review  by  a  com- 
mittee of  academic  records,  performance  in 
special  courses,  evidence  of  improvement, 
and  recommendations  of  the  selection  com- 
mittee based  on  interviews  with  the  stu- 
dents. The  number  of  students  accepted 
depends  upon  the  number  of  clinical  affilia- 
tions available.  Students  not  accepted  to 
the  program  are  notified  no  later  than  April 
30  of  the  year  they  apply.  Students 
accepted  to  the  program  will  be  classified 
as  majors  in  Medical  Technology. 

"See  Public  Health  program  titled  Health  Laboratory 


301.     CLINICAL  MICROBIOLOGY* 
Lectures  and  supervised  training  in  the 
areas  of  bacteriology,  parasitology,  virology 
and  mycology,  emphasizing  methods  for 
isolating  and  identifying  specific  disease- 
causing  organisms.  Credit,  10. 


302.  CLINICAL  BIOCHEMISTRY* 
Lectures  and  supervised  training  in  the 
analytical  methods  useful  in  the  diagnosis 
of  diseased  states  characterized  by  various 
abnormalities  in  the  body  chemistry. 
Emphasis  on  method  development,  quality 
control,  and  clinical  interpretation. 

Credit.  10. 

303.  URINALYSIS* 

Lectures  and  supervised  training  in  the 
chemical  and  microscopic  methods  used  in 
the  diagnosis  of  renal  disease  and  other 
metabolic  disorders. 

304.  CLINICAL  HEMATOLOGY* 
Lectures  and  supervised  training  in  the 
principles  of  normal  and  abnormal  blood 
cell  production  and  the  methods  used  in  the 
diagnosis  of  specific  blood  diseases. 

Credit,  10, 

305.  IMMUNOHEMATOLOGY* 
Lectures  and  supervised  training  in  the 
principles  of  blood  banking  and  serology, 
emphasizing  the  genetic  and  immunologic 
qualities  of  the  blood  itself,  the  blood  group 
systems,  compatibility  testing,  and  anti- 
body detection.  Credit,  4. 

306.  CLINICAL  HISTOLOGY* 
Lectures  and  supervised  training  in  the 
preparation  of  human  tissues  and  organs 
for  gross  and  microscopic  examination  as 
practiced  in  the  hospital  histopathology 
laboratory. 

307.  CLINICAL  SEROLOGY* 
Lectures  and  supervised  training  in  princi- 
ples and  methods  used  in  detection  and 
measurement  of  antigens  and  antibodies 
important  in  diagnosis  of  infectious 
diseases. 

385.  386.      SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual  study  of  a  selected  problem  for 
qualified  students.  By  arrangement  with 
members  of  the  department.  Credit,  1-6. 

391.     MEDICAL  TECHNOLOGY 

SEMINAR 
Open  to  Medical  Technology  majors  only; 
permission  of  instructor  required. 

Credit,  1. 

•Course  given  in  affiliated  hospital  schools  of 
Medical  Technology  during  the  year  of  clinical 
internship. 


SCHOOL  OF  PHYSICAL 

EDUCATION 

David  C.  Bischoff,  Dean 
Professors  Coffey,  Locke;  Assistant  Profes- 
sor Cobb;  Instructor  Purnell. 

Physical  Education  for  Men 

Head  o/ Department:  Professor  H.  J.  Ven- 
der Zwaag.  Professors  Lewis,  Zunic:  Asso- 
ciate Professors  Garber,  Loy;  Assistant 
Professors  Barber,  Brosky,  Gundersheim; 
Instructors  Callahann,  Kjeldsen. 


Physical  Education  for  Women 

Head  of  Department:  Professor  Betty 
Spears.  Associate  Professors  Gerber,  Hub- 
bard, Ogilvie,  Riggs,  Vendien,  Wallace; 
Assistant  Professors  Oglesby,  Patton,  Peter- 
son, Shute;  Instructors  Diggs,  Evans,  Grif- 
fin, jaeger,  Watkins. 

JOINT  DEPARTMENTAL  COURSES 

*100.     PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
Skills  courses  in  sport,  dance,  equitation, 
and  other  forms  of  physical  activity  availa- 
ble to  all  students  in  the  University. 

Credit,  1. 

*101.     PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
Theoretical  and/or  skill  instruction  in  sport, 
dance  and  other  forms  of  physical  activity. 
3  to  6  class  hours  or  equivalent. 

Credit,  1-2. 


*Each  student  in  the  University  is  required  to  c 


nplete 


MAJOR  ACTIVITY  COURSES  FOR 
WOMEN 

Courses  designed  for  women  majors  in 
physical  education.  Instruction  focuses 
both  on  skill  in  the  activity  and  methods  of 
teaching  the  skill.  Activities  are  offered  in 
aquatics,  gymnastics,  and  sports.  6  class 
hours.  ■  Credit.  3. 

102,  Fundamentals 

103,  Hockey  I 

104,  Gymnastics  I 

106,  Soccer-Speedball-Flag  Football 

107,  Basketball 

110,  Syncro.  Swim,  and  Aqua.  Comp. 

111,  Competitive  Swim,  and  Diving 

115,  Gymnastics  II 

116,  Gymnastic  Teaching 

117,  Rhythmic  Gymnastics  and  Routine 
Comp. 

121,  Officiating  Sports  Credit,  2. 

122,  Officiating  Gymnastics  Credit,  2. 


MAJOR  ACTIVITY  COURSES  FOR  MEN 

Courses  designed  primarily  for  men  majors 
in  physical  education.  Instruction  focuses 
both  on  skill  in  the  activity  and  methods  of 
learning  to  teach  the  skill.  All  majors  must 
take  basic  skill  courses  in  gymnastics,  track 
and  field,  and  aquatics.  Other  courses  cover 
the  wide  spectrum  of  individual,  dual,  and 
team  sports  in  this  culture.  Credit,  1. 

130,  Gymnastics 

131,  Aquatics 

132,  Weight  Training  and  Conditioning 

133,  Football  Coaching 

134,  Basketball 

135,  Basketball  Coaching 

136,  Baseball 

137,  Baseball  Coaching 

138,  Gymnastic  Coaching 

139,  Wrestling 

140,  Wrestling  Coaching 

141,  Lacrosse 

142,  Lacrosse  Coaching 

143,  Hockey 

144,  Hockey  Coaching 

145,  Soccer 

146,  Soccer  Coaching 


l_ 


l-)7.  Squash  and  Handball 
148,  Tfnnis  Coaching; 

CaED  MAIOR  ACTI\  II  IKS  Credit.  1 

I5U.  Swimming  fur  the  llandii  dpiHtd 
151,  Aquatics 
155.  Educaliunal  Gymnaslics 

160.  Bowling 

161.  Golf 

162.  Advanced  Golf 

163.  Tennis  and  Badminlon 

165,  Track  and  Field 

166,  Track  and  Field  Coaching 

167,  Volley  bull 

170.  Outdoor  Education 

180.  Folk  and  Square  Dance 

181.  Improvisation 

182.  Dance  I 

183.  Dance  II 

184.  Dance  III 

185.  Dance  IV 

186.  Dance  V 

187.  Ballet  I 

188.  Ballet  II 

198.  Officiating  —  Men  Credit.  3. 

199,  Officiating  —  Women  Credit.  3. 


200.  SOCIOLOGY  OF  SPORT  AND 
PHYSICAL  ACTIVITY 

Social  action  theor>'.  group  structure,  social 
institutions,  social  processes,  current  cul- 
tural trends,  and  social  problems  in  sport. 
Prerequisite.  Soc  101. 

201.  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  SPORT  AND 
PHYSICAL  ACTIVITY 

Variables  of  skilled  performance:  behav- 
ioral patterns  and  interactions  in  games, 
sports,  and  dance  activities:  evaluation  of 
skilled  performance.  Prerequisite.  Psych 
101. 

202.  HISTORY  OF  SPORT  AND 
PHYSICAL  ACTIVITY 

A  survey  of  the  historj'  of  sport,  dance,  and 
other  forms  of  organized,  physical  activity 
throughout  the  Western  world.  Prerequisite. 
Hist  100  or  101. 

203.  PHILOSOPHY  OF  SPORT  AND 
PHYSICAL  ACTIVITY 

A  philosophical  analysis  of  sport  and  phys- 
ical activity.  Consideration  of  the'  nature 
and  values  of  sport  and  its  role  as  a  mean- 
ingful activity.  Prerequisite.  Philos  105. 

206.     PERCEPTUAL  MOTOR 

DEVELOPMENT 
Motor  development  in  the  child,  particu- 
larly focusing  on  conditions  affecting  the 
learning  of  motor  skills. 

240.     DANCE  HISTORY 

History  of  dance  as  a  performing  art  in 

Western  culture. 

243.     DANCE  PRODUCTION 
Dance  production  relating  to  both  the  artis- 
tic and  technical  direction  of  the  perform- 
ing art.  2  class  hours  1  2-hour  laboratory 
period. 

245.     DANCE  CO.MPOSITION 
Choreography.  1  class  hour.  1  2-hour- 
laboratory  period.  Credit.  2. 


253.     PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  FOR 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 
Program  tontenl  for  elementary  school 
physical  education  and  methods  used  for 
leaching  physical  education  activities  at  the 
elementary  school  level. 

261.     WORLD  HISTORY  OF  SPORT 
Factors  influencing  the  rise  of  sport  and  the 
role  of  sport  in  society.  Prerequisite.  PE  202. 

263.  ANALYSIS  OF  RHYTHM 
Analysis  of  rhythmic  structure  of  music  and 
its  application  to  motor  activity.  2  class 
hours.  1  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

264.  PHILOSOPHY  OF  SPORT 

A  philosophical  analysis  of  key  concepts 
which  influence  the  objectives  and  content 
of  various  programs  in  the  broad  realm  of 
sport.  Prerequisite.  PE  203  or  equivalent. 

265.  SOCIOLOGY  OF  SPORT 
Sport  as  a  social  institution,  including 
structure  and  function.  Topics  include  theo- 
ries explaining  the  role  of  sport  in  society; 
the  incidence,  form,  and  regulation  of  sport 
in  .society:  physical  activity  in  contempo- 
rary society:  and  the  social  psychology  of 
sport,  including  personality,  attitude,  and 
motivation.  Prerequisite.  PE  200. 

275.  PREVENTION  AND  CARE  OF 
INIURY  IN  ACTIVITY 

Tlieory  and  techniques  in  preventing  and 
treating  all  types  of  physical  injuries 
including  first  aid  treatment  as  well  as  ther- 
apeutic aids  and  clinical  use  of  physiother- 
apy equipment.  Prerequisite.  PE  205.  2  class 
hours.  1  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

276.  PRINCIPLES  OF  PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 

Aims  and  objectives  in  physical  education: 
also  presentation  and  critical  analysis  of 
currlcular.  methodological  and  adapted 
principles  as  they  apply  to  the  teaching  of 
physical  education. 

277.  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  COACHING 
Analysis  of  psychological  content  in  athlet- 
ics and  coaching.  Topics  include  personal- 
ity and  motivation,  mental  health  aspects, 
competitive  spirit,  sportsmanship,  and 
selected  problems  in  coaching  pertaining  to 
psychological  factors.  Prerequisites.  Psych 
101  and  263  or  permission  of  instructor. 

354.     PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE 

SCHOOL 
Content  and  presentation  of  methods 
designed  to  prepare  the  student  for  the  edu- 
cational internship  in  the  schools.  The 
applicability  of  micro-teaching  techniques 
to  situations  in  teaching  physical  education 
activities. 

362.      HISTORY  OF  SPORT  IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES 
Sport  in  America  from  earliest  times  to  the 
contemporarj-  period.  Emphasis  on  the 
social,  political,  and  economic  factors 
which  affected  the  development  of  sport. 
Prerequisite.  PE261. 


363.     COMPARATIVE  SPORT 
A  comparative  analysis  of  sport  and  athlet- 
ics in  selected  countries.  Emphasis  on  his- 
torical, cultural,  and  social  values  affecting 
the  status  of  spurts  and  recreation,  and  cur- 
rent international  cooperation.  Prerequisite, 
PE26I. 

370.     ORGANIZATION  AND 

ADMINISTRATION 
Discussion  of  administrative  theory  and 
practice  as  they  relate  to  the  program  and 
curriculum  of  physical  education  in  the 
schools. 

381.     ADMINISTRATION  OF 

INTRAMURAL  PROGRAMS 
Objectives,  tourney  design,  organization 
and  administration  of  intramural  programs. 
2  class  hours.  Credit.  2. 

385.  386.     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual  study  of  a  selected  problem  for 
qualified  students.  By  arrangement  with 
members  of  the  department.  Credit.  1-6. 

391.     SEMINAR 

Analysis  of  studies  and  issues  in  physical 

education. 


Exercise  Science 

Head  o/ Deparlnicnl:  Professor  H.K.  Camp- 
ney.  Professors  Kroil.  Plagenhoef.  Ricci: 
Associate  Professor  James;  Assistant  Profes- 
sor Edington. 

101.     EXERCISE.  HEALTH  AND  FITNESS 
Critical  analysis  and  interpretation  of  ideas, 
concepts,  and  practices  relating  to  adapta- 
tion of  body  systems  to  stress  imposed  by 
physical  activities.  Credit,  2. 

204.  HUMAN  ANATOMY 

Gross  structure  and  function  of  the  body. 
2  lecture  hours.  1  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

205.  KINESIOLOGY 

Anatomical  application  as  a  basis  to  a  thor- 
ough understanding  of  mechanical  prob- 
lems in  motor  skills.  Prerequisite  Ex  Sci 
204.  2  lecture  hours.  1  2-hour  laboratory 
period. 

259.     KINESIOTHERAPY 
Programs  of  developmental  activities, 
suited  to  interests  and  capacities  of  stu- 
dents with  disabilities  who  are  restricted 
from  participation  in  activities  of  the  gen- 
eral physical  education  program.  Prerequi- 
site. Ex  Sci  205. 

274.     THEORY  OF  MEASUREMENT  AND 

EVALUATION 
Construction,  interpretation,  and  evalua- 
tion of  tests,  including  the  theory  of  grad- 
ing. Prerequisite,  Stat  121. 

278.     PHYSIOLOGY  OF  EXERCISE 
Application  of  basic  physiological  concepts 
of  the  program  of  physical  education, 
emphasizing  physiological  effects  and 
adjustments  accruing  from  participation  in 
physical  activity.  Prerequisite.  Zoo!  135.  2 
class  hours.  1  2-hour  laboratory  period. 


321.     PHYSIOLOGICAL  BASIS  OF 

HUMAN  PERFORMANCE 
Analysis  and  interpretation  of  cardiovascu- 
lar-pulmonary adjustment,  metabolic 
requirement,  and  heat  regulation  during 
exercise.  Prerequisite,  Ex  Sci  278.  2  class 
hours,  1  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

331.     MECHANICAL  ANALYSIS  OF 

HUMAN  MOTION 
Application  of  the  principles  of  mechanics 
to  the  analysis  of  human  motion.  Prerequi- 
site. Ex  Sci  205  or  equivalent.  2  class  hours, 
1  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

341.     MOTOR  INTEGRATION 
Examination  of  the  control  of  muscular 
activity  by  the  nervous  system.  Topics 
include  basic  motor  system  reflexes,  cross 
transfer,  fatigue,  kinesthetic  sense,  lateral 
dominance,  and  neuromuscular  facilitation 
techniques.  Prerequisites,  Ex  Sci  205  and 
278. 

351.  THEORY  OF  THERAPEUTIC 
EXERCISE 

The  theory  of  therapeutic  exercise  for  the 
mentally  retarded,  physically  handicapped 
and  normal.  Prerequisite.  Ex  Sci  259  or 
equivalent. 

352.  PHYSICAL  ACTIVITY  AND 
MENTAL  RETARDATION 

Physical  activity  relative  to  the  behavior  of 
the  mentally  retarded.  Prerequisite,  Ex  Sci 
259. 

385,  386.     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual  study  of  a  selected  problem  for 
qualified  students.  By  arrangement  with 
members  of  the  department.  Credit,  1-6. 


Leisure  Studies  and  Services 

Head  of  Department:  Professor  William  E. 
Randall.  Assistant  Professor:  Sherrow; 
Instructor  Willmann;  Lecturers  Durna. 
Hamilton,  Lee.  Ziegler. 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 
1st  Semester 

LS&S  230,  Group  Leadership 
Humanities  and  Fine  Arts 

Elective  (C) 
Speech  201.  Public  Speaking 
Program  Activities  Elective 
Sociology  Elective* 
LS&S  004,  Field  Experience  II 


2nd  Semester 

LS&S  320.  Leisure  Service 

Facilities 
Math,  or  Natural  Science 

Elective  (E) 
Social  Science  Elective** 
Psychology  Elective 
Option  Course 


JUNIOR  YEAR 
1st  Semester 

LS&S  313.  Leisure  Service  Pro- 
gramming 


Credits 
3 


Credits 


English  337.  Expository  Writing 
Social  Science  Elective  ** 
Two  Option  Courses 


2nd  Semester 

LS&S  332.  Supervision  in  Leisure 

Services 
Option  Courses 
Arts  and  Sciences  Electives 
Free  Elective 


SENIOR  YEAR 
Isf  Semester 
LS&S  352,  Organization  and 

Administration  for  Leisure 

Services 
Option  Course 
Arts  and  Sciences  Electives 
Free  Electives 


2nd  Semester 

LS&S  380,  kiternship 


•One  of  these  three  courses  must  be  a  "D"  c 
** Select  freely  from  Anthropology,  Economi 
phy.  Political  Science,  more  Psychology,  o 
Sociology.  Economics  125  and  Political  Sc 
recommended. 


Cred  i  ts 


.  Geogri 


003.  004.     FIELD  EXPERIENCE 
Supervised  experience  as  a  volunteer,  in 
leadership  or  other  appropriate  roles,  in 
approved  settings,  for  not  less  than  20 
hours  per  semester.  Enrollment  limited  to 
leisure  studies  and  services  majors. 

No  Credit. 

101.     MAN  AND  LEISURE 
Concepts  of  leisure,  play  and  recreation  and 
their  societal  implications.  Examination  of 
leisure  opportunities  and  experience  with 
emphasis  on  the  delivery  of  leisure  services. 
Field  trips. 

111.  LEISURE  ACTIVITY  ANALYSIS 
Analysis  of  leisure  activities  in  terms  of 
inherent  characteristics  and  values  for  var- 
ious participant  types.  Leadership  skills 
and  resources  needed  for  a  broad  variety  of 
program  areas. 

112.  LEISURE  ACTIVITIES  FOR  SPECIAL 
POPULATIONS 

Pertinent  characteristics  of  individuals  and 
groups  requiring  adapted  and/or  modified 
programming.  Providing  leisure  activities  to 
meet  the  needs  of  these  special  populations. 
Practicum  experience  included.  All  day 
field  trips.  Prerequisites.  LS&S  111  or  per- 
mission of  instructor,  2  class  hours.  1 
2-hour  laboratory. 

131.     ORGANIZED  CAMPING 
Operating  procedures  of  organized  camps. 
Camper  guidance,  program  skills,  and 
practical  leadership  experience.  Two-night 
camping  trip,  plus  one-day  trip.  2  class 
hours,  1  2-hour  laboratory. 

230.     GROUP  LEADERSHIP 
Foundations  and  tools  for  leadership.  Suc- 


cessful leadership  techniques  for  large  and 
small  groups  such  as  clubs  and  committees. 
Field  trip.  Non-major  admission  only  by 
permission  of  instructor. 

313.     LEISURE  SERVICE  PROGRAMMING 
Critical  determination  of  individual  and 
group  needs  and  objectives  and  the  selec- 
tion, planning,  development  and  evaluation 
of  comprehensive  programs.  Prerequisite. 
LS&S  111. 

320.     LEISURE  SERVICE  FACILITIES 
Principles,  practices,  and  problems  in  the 
planning,  development,  and  management  of 
areas  and  structures  in  the  facilitation  of 
leisure  programs  and  services.  Prerequi- 
site, LS&S  101.  111.  or  equivalent. 

332.     SUPERVISION  IN  LEISURE 

SERVICES 
Nature,  functions,  principles,  and  methods 
of  supervision  in  leisure  services.  The 
supervisory  process  as  related  to  paid  and 
volunteer  staff.  Prerequisite,  LS&S  230  or 
equivalent. 

351.  INTRODUCTION  TO  OUTDOOR 
RECREATION 

Characteristics,  principles,  and  practices  of 
outdoor  recreation,  including  current  devel- 
opments; relationship  to  other  uses  of  land 
and  water  resources.  Field  trips. 

352.  ORGANIZATION  AND 
ADMINISTRATION  FOR  LEISURE 
SERVICES 

A  pragmatic  approach  to  functions  and 
methods  for  administrative  personnel  in  the 
leisure  service  field.  Problems,  role  simula- 
tion, field  trip,  guests.  Prerequisites,  LS&S 
313,  320. 

353.  ENVIRONMENTAL 
INTERPRETATION 

Principles  and  practices  in  interpretation 
for  public  appreciation  of  natural  archaeo- 
logical and  historical  features  in  parks, 
museums  and  similar  settings.  Field  trips. 
Prerequisites,  18  credits  in  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing areas:  American  history,  anthropol- 
ogy, natural  resources,  or  the  natural 
sciences:  and  permission  of  instructor.  2 
class  hours,  1  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

354.  PERSPECTIVES  IN  THERAPEUTIC 
RECREATION 

Historical  and  contemporary  foundations 
and  philosophies  in  therapeutic  recreation. 
Professional  functioning  and  state  of  the  art 
are  emphasized.  Interdisciplinary  relation- 
ships, research  and  demonstration  needs, 
and  future  perspectives  are  analyzed.  Field 
trips.  Prerequisites,  LS&S  112.  Ex  Sci  204  or 
Zool  135.  18  credits  in  pertinent  Psychology 
or  Sociology,  and  junior  or  senior  standing, 
or  permission  of  instructor. 

380.      INTERNSHIP 

Professional  field  experience  with  one  or 
more  approved  cooperating  leisure  service 
agencies  appropriate  to  the  student's  career 
choice.  Open  only  to  LS&S  seniors  who 
have  completed  the  major  option,  LS&S  332 
&  352,  and  who  have  at  least  a  2.0  cumula- 


166 

live  quality  point  average.  Full-lime  Held 
placemoni  throughout  the  semester. 

Cnrdil.  IS. 

385.  386.     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual  intensive  study  of  an  aspect  of 
leisure  studios  and  sorx-icos  and  the  presen- 
tation of  results  in  written  form. 

Credit,  1-6. 

391.     SEMINAR 

Critical  consideration  of  basic  philosophies 
and  problems  in  leisure  studios  and  ser- 
vices. Prerequisite,  LS&S  101  or  351. 

Credit,  1. 


the  «o»»  and  estuaries:  and  the  factors  influ- 
ei,  il  and  RooRraphical  popula- 

I,  I'rorequisitos.  general 

c,,  I, iBv.  microbiology,  and  chom- 

isttv,  4iiJ  permission  of  instructor. 

Credit.  2.  Mr.  Lilsky. 

301.     BIOLOGICAL  OCEANOGRAPHY 
Aspects  of  major  planklonic  and  bcnlhic 
marine  laxo.  including  distribution,  poriod- 
icily,  and  dominant  ecological  factors. 

385.  386      SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual  study  of  n  scletiDd  problem  for 
qualified  students.  By  arrangement  with 
members  of  the  department.         Credit.  1  -3. 


Marine  Sciences  Program 

Crogrom  Kocullv.  Professors  D.E  Carrilt 
and  CS.  Yentsch;  Assistant  Professor  E  A. 
Perry. 

Associoted  Faculty-  Professor  CF.  Cole 
(Fisheries  Biology).  Associate  Professor  j.M. 
Colonell  (Civil  Engineering),  Associate  Pro- 
fessor DC  Fxlwards  (Zoology),  Assistant 
Professor  A.W.  Niedoroda  (Geology).  Pro- 
fessor G.W.  Webb  (Geology).  Associate  Pro- 
fessor R.T.  Wilce  (Bolany).  Professor  I.W. 
Zahradnik  (Mechanical  and  Aerospace 
Engineering). 

The  Marine  Sciences  Program  is  an  Inler- 
disciplinarv  program  administered  by  the 
Graduate  School.  While  there  is  no  under- 
graduate major  in  Marine  Sciences,  several 
general  interest  courses  are  offered  to 
undergraduates  who  desire  a  general  under- 
standing of  the  marine  environment  as  well 
as  those  who  plan  to  seek  an  advanced 
degree  in  either  Marine  Biology  or  Oceanog- 
raphy. Further  information  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Graduate  School,  Graduate 
Research  Center. 

225.     INTRODUCTORY 
OCEANOGRAPHY 
A  sur\ey  of  oceans  and  sea  water,  the  sub- 
strate, marine  life,  and  processes:  oceano- 
graphic  techniques.  For  students  in 
engineering  and  others  desiring  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  sea.  Prerequisites,  one 
year  each  of  college  level  physics,  chemis- 
try, and  mathematics. 

230.     CHEMICAL  OCEANOGRAPHY 
The  chemical  properties  of  the  ocean  that 
influence  and  are  influenced  by  marine 
physical,  biological  and  geological  systems. 
The  nutrient  cycles;  the  carbon  dioxide  sys- 
tem; the  density,  chlorinily.  salinity  prob- 
lem: a  brief  review  of  the  geological  history 
of  sea  water:  the  age  of  the  ocean;  gas  solu- 
bility and  gas  exchange  processes  and  prob- 
lems; trace  element  chemistries:  chemistry 
and  man's  use  of  the  ocean.  Prerequisites, 
one  year  college  level  chemistry,  physics, 
and  mathematics.  Mr.  Carrilt. 

250.     MICROBIAL  ECOLOGY  OF  MARINE 

ENVIRONMENT 
The  ecology,  function  and  importance  of 
microorganisms  in  the  marine  environment 
including  the  underlying  sediments;  their 
role  in  the  food  chain  and  productivity  of 


391.392.     SEMINAR  Credit,  1. 

RELATED  COURSE: 

Geol  :t.'>5       Physical  Oc:c,in(>Kriiphy 

DIVISION  OF  MILITARY  AND 
AIR  SCIENCE 


MILITARY  SCIENCE 

Head  of  DeporlmenI:  Professor  (Colonel, 
USA)  Baxter  M.  Bullock.  Lecturers  (Lieu- 
tenant Colonel)  Gladfelter.  (Major)  Bren- 
nan.  (Captain)  Ehrenreich,  (Captain) 
Dionne. 


The  Department  of  Military  Science  offers 
courses  which  are  open  to  any  student  of 
the  University  or  other  institutions  in  the 
local  area,  hi  addition,  the  department  con- 
ducts the  Reser\e  Officers'  Training  Corps 
program  for  those  desiring  to  earn  a  com- 
mission as  an  officer  in  the  United  States 
Army.  Students  electing  to  earn  a  commis- 
sion must  complete  eight  semesters  or  the 
equivalent  of  military  science  subjects. 
These  eight  semesters  may  be  compressed 
into  six  academic  semesters  with  permis- 
sion of  the  department  head.  A  student  may 
receive  constructive  credit  towards  an  army 
commission  through  attendance  at  a  basic 
summer  camp  in  lieu  of  the  first  two  years 
of  the  ROTC  program;  veterans  may  receive 
appropriate  constructive  credit  for  military 
ser\'ice.  hi  addition  to  classroom  instruction 
and  seminars,  participation  is  required  in 
the  department's  leadership  laboratory 
comprised  of  several  weekend  praclicums 
during  the  year.  Students  are  also  required 
to  complete  a  six-week  advanced  summer 
camp  session  at  the  end  of  the  junior  or  sen- 
ior year.  The  summer  practicum  combined 
with  the  leadership  laboratory  permits  the 
application  of  theory  presented  in  academic 
subjects.  To  be  eligible  to  be  enrolled  as  a 
cadet,  students  must  possess  the  Universi- 
ty-sponsored student  health  insurance  or 
equivalent  coverage. 

Upon  completion  of  University  degree 
requirements  and  departmental  require- 
ments, the  student  is  commissioned  a  Sec- 
ond Lieutenant  in  the  U.S.  Army.  Students 
also  participate  in  department-sponsored 
activities  to  include  visits  and  guest  lec- 
turer presentations. 
Ill  (1).     AMERICAN  MILITARY 

HISTORY  I 
American  Military  History  from  the  Itevolu- 
tionary  War  to  World  War  IL  Emphasis  on 


the  social,  economic  and  political  factors 
which  caused  porlicipution  in  each  war. 
Army  organization  for  each  war  and  post 
war  poriod;  leadership  lechniiiues  iiiul  the 
application  of  the  principles  of  war;  the 
development  of  tactics,  weapons  and  equip- 
ment; fundamentals  of  loodorship.  I  class 
hour,  leadership  laboratory  for  cadets. 

Credit.  1. 

112(11).     AMERICAN  MILITARY 

HISTORY  II 
American  Military  History  from  World  War 
II  to  the  Vietnam  War  with  emphasis  on  the 
social,  economic  and  political  factors  which 
have  caused  parlicipotlon  In  each  war. 
Army  organization  for  each  war  and  post 
war  poriod;  leadership  techniques  in  the 
application  of  the  principles  of  war;  the 
development  of  tactics,  weapons  and  equip- 
ment; fundamentals  of  leadership.  Prerequi- 
site. MS  111  or  permission  of  instructor. 
1  class  hour,  laborator\'  for  cadets. 

Credit,      1 

119(1).     CONTEMPORARY  MILITARY 

THEORY  I 
Introduction  to  the  principles  and  funda- 
mentals of  modern  military  tactics  devel- 
oped through  analysis,  interpretation,  and 
usage  of  topographic  maps  and  map  substi- 
tutes: land  navigational  techniques,  and 
leadership  development.  2  class  hours, 
laboratory  for  cadets.  Credit,  2. 


137  (II)      INTRODUCTION  TO  MILITARY 
LEADERSHIP  AND  MANAGEMENT 
Analysis  of  military  leadership  as  a  dy- 
namic interaction  Involving  the  leader, 
the  group,  and  the  situation.  Readings  and 
discussion  of  the  dimensions  of  leader 
behavior,  group  behavior,  and  communica- 
tions systems;  motivational  theory  and 
organizational  structures.  Integration  of  the 
management  fundamentals  and  principles 
required  by  the  junior  officer  In  the  dis- 
charge of  tils  responsibilities  as  a  leader.  3 
class  hours,  laboratory  for  cadets. 

251  (I).     ADVANCED  MILITARY 

LEADERSHIP  AND  MANAGEMENT 
Military  Instructional  principles  and  their 
application:  organizational  theory  exam- 
ined through  the  medium  of  the  defense 
and  military  departments;  mission,  organi- 
zation, and  function  of  the  branches  of  the 
Army.  Prerequisites.  MS  137  and  junior  or 
senior  standing,  3  class  hours,  laboratory 
for  cadets. 

252  (II).     ADVANCED  CONTEMPORARY 

MILITARY  THEORY 
Introduction  to  organization  and  opera- 
tional characteristics  of  the  rifle  company 
and  battalion:  principles  of  modern  offen- 
sive and  defensive  military  tactics;  Intro- 
duction to  division  operations  to  Include  the 
Combined  Arms  Team;  concepts  of  tacti- 
cal communications.  Prerequisites,  permis- 
sion of  instructor  and  junior  or  senior 
standing,  3  class  hours,  laboratory  for 
cadets. 

378  (1).     MILITARY  LAW 

The  constitutional  basis  of  powers:  the  con- 


stitution  and  the  individual:  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  criminal  law;  administration  of 
military  justice:  and  the  rules  of  evidence. 
Prerequisite,  junior  or  senior  standing,  3 
class  hours,  laboratory  for  cadets. 

391  (II).     SEMINAR  IN  MILITARY 

LEADERSHIP  AND 

MANAGEMENT 
Analysis  of  selected  leadership  and  mana- 
gerial problems  inherent  in  military  staff 
planning  and  administration:  perspective  of 
defense  and  Army  leadership,  management, 
and  organization  in  support  of  national 
security:  obligations  and  responsibilities  of 
a  contemporary  leader.  Prerequisites:  MS 
251  and  junior  or  senior  standing,  3  class 
hours,  laboratory  for  cadets. 

385  (I),  386  III).      SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual  study  of  selected  problems  for 
qualified  students.  Credit,  3-6. 


AIR  SCIENCE 

Head  of  Department;  Professor  (Colonel) 
Fisher.  Assistant  Professors  (Major)  Good- 
hue, (Captain)  Pearson. 

The  Department  of  Air  Science  offers 
courses  of  general  interest  to  all  University 
students  and  of  specific  interest  to  male 
and  female  students  who  wish  to  become 
officers  in  the  United  States  Air  Force. 
Requirements  for  an  Air  Force  commission 
are  as  follows:  1)  satisfactory  completion  of 
departmental  course  offerings.  This  can  be 
accomplished  through  either  a  two-  or  a  four- 
year  program.  Students  in  a  four-year  pro- 
gram take  eight  semesters  of  departmental 
course  offerings  and  attend  a  four-week 
summer  training  session  on  an  active  Air 
Force  base  at  the  end  of  the  sophomore 
year.  Those  in  a  two-year  program  attend  a 
six-week  summer  training  session  at  the 
end  of  the  sophomore  year  in  lieu  of  the 
first  two  years  of  the  ROTC  program,  and 
then  complete  the  last  four  semesters  of 
departmental  course  offerings.  Students 
with  previous  ROTC  instruction  in  either 
high  school  or  college,  with  military  school 
or  service  academy  attendance,  active  mili- 
tary duty,  or  Civil  Air  Patrol  training 
should  consult  the  department  for  possible 
accreditation  of  this  experience  toward  all 
or  part  of  the  first  two  years  of  ROTC,  In 
addition  to  the  classroom  instruction,  par- 
ticipation is  required  in  the  department's 
leadership  laboratory,  which  consists  of 
briefings  and  field  trips  designed  to 
acquaint  students  with  Air  Force  life,  cus- 
toms, and  duties,  and  which  entails  partici- 
pation in  the  operation  of  a  cadet 
organization  patterned  after  a  military 
organization.  2)  Satisfactory  completion  of 
the  summer  training  session  which,  com- 
bined with  the  leadership  laboratory,  per- 
mits the  practical  application  of  theory 
presented  in  academic  subjects  and  pro- 
vides students  an  opportunity  to  see  Air 
Force  personnel  at  work  on  jobs  similar  to 
those  the  students  will  perform  once  on 
active  duty. 


Upon  completion  of  University  degree 
requirements  and  departmental  require- 
ments, the  student  is  commissioned  a  Sec- 
ond Lieutenant  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 
Options  are  available  at  this  time  for  a  stu- 
dent to  request  a  delay  in  reporting  to 
active  duty  of  up  to  two  years  in  order  to 
complete  graduate  or  professional  school. 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 

111  (I).     THE  U.S.  AIR  FORCE 
Introductory  examination  of  the  mission, 
organizational  structure,  and  operational 
concepts  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  with  empha- 
sis on  U.S.  strategic  offensive  and  defensive 
forces.  1  class  hour,  1  hour  of  corps 
training.  Credit,  1. 

112  (II),     U.  S.  MILITARY  FORCES 
Missile  defense,  U.S.  general  purpose 
forces,  and  Air  Force  support  forces.  The 
mission,  resources,  and  operation  of  tactical 
air  forces  in  limited  war.  Review  of  Army, 
Navy,  and  Marine  general  purpose  forces, 
their  concepts  and  organization,  1  class 
hour,  1  hour  of  corps  training.  Credit,  1. 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 
121(1).     DEFENSE  ORGANIZATION 
The  U.S.  Department  of  Defense,  the  role  of 
the  military  as  an  element  of  national 
power,  and  the  nature  and  principles  of 
war,  1  class  hour,  1  hour  of  corps  training. 
Credit,  3. 

122  (III.     DEFENSE  POLICIES  AND  THE 

MILITARY 
The  defense  policies  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  China,  the  role  of  alliance  in  U.S. 
defense  policy,  and  the  making  of  U.S. 
defense  policies.  1  class  hour,  1  hour  of 
corps  training.  Credit,  1. 

JUNIOR  YEAR 
231(1).     GROWTH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

OF  AEROSPACE  POWER  I 
The  development  of  aerospace  power  into  a 
prime  national  security  element,  the  devel- 
opment of  doctrinal  thought  that  concerns 
aerospace  forces,  and  the  role  of  technology 
in  this  growth  and  development.  Presented 
in  a  general  historical  development  from 
the  beginning  of  manned  flight  to  present.  3 
class  hours.  1  hour  of  corps  training. 

232  (II).     GROWTH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

OF  AEROSPACE  POWER  II 
Future  aeronautical  equipment,  astronau- 
tics, and  space  operations:  future  manned 
aircraft,  space  vehicles  and  systems:  prob- 
lems in  space  exploration,  and  future  space 
programs,  3  class  hours,  1  hour  of  corps 
training. 

233  (II).     FLIGHT  INSTRUCTION 

PROGRAM  —  CLASSROOM  PHASE 
Aeronautics  primarily  for  those  students 
eligible  and  who  elect  to  serve  as  pilots  in 
the  United  States  Air  Force.  2  class  hours. 
Permission  of  department  required. 

Credit,  2. 


SENIOR  YEAR 
341  (I).     THE  PROFESSIONAL  OFFICER  I 
Military  management  functions,  the  role  of 
command  and  staff  in  decision-making,  and 
the  factors  relating  to  effective  leadership.  3 
class  hours,  1  hour  of  corps  training, 

342(11).     THE  PROFESSIONAL  OFFICER 

II 
The  professional  concept  of  military  duty, 
and  the  framework  of  military  law,  3  class 
hours,  1  hour  of  corps  training, 

343  (I),  (11),     FLIGHT  INSTRUCTION 
PROGRAM  —  FLIGHT  PHASE 
Aeronautics  for  those  eligible  students 
electing  to  serve  as  pilots  in  the  United 
States  Air  Force.  Provides  a  total  of  36^/2 
hours  of  flight  instruction.  Prerequisite. 
AS  233.  By  arrangement.  Credit.  1. 

JOURNALISTIC  STUDIES 

The  Journalistic  Studies  requirements 
are  under  review  and  a  student  should 
check  with  the  Journalistic  Studies 
adviser  to  learn  of  any  changes. 

The  concentration  in  Journalistic 
Studies  offers  a  double  major  (15  credits 
in  Journalistic  Studies  and  the  require- 
ments of  the  associated  department). 
The  interdepartmental  major  is  open  to 
upper-class  students  on  UTitten  approval 
from  the  adviser  for  Journalistic  Studies. 

Students  electing  this  concentration 
must  elect  at  least  three  of  the  following 
seven  courses  in  Journalistic  Studies; 
201,  202,  208,  210,  385,  386.  392. 

Any  two  of  the  advanced  writing 
courses  offered  by  the  Department  of 
English  are  acceptable  in  meeting  the 
major  requirements  of  15  credits  in 
Journalistic  Studies:  but  only  one  such 
course  may  be  elected  each  semester. 

201  (I).  (II).    INTRODUCTION  TO 

MASS  COMMUNICATION. 
The  communications  revolution  and 
freedom  of  the  press,  the  communica- 
tion process,  methods  of  reporting  and 
writing,  communication  theory  and 
research. 

202  (I),  (II).    LANGUAGE  AND 

COMMUNICATION. 
Analysis  of  several  approaches  to  lan- 
guage study,  with  emphasis  on  empirical 
research. 

208  (I  or  II  as  enrollment  warrants). 

COMMUNICATIONS  THEORY. 
Introduction  to  journalism  as  a  social 
and  behavioral  science  concerned  with 
the  way  in  which  communications  are 
arranged  in  our  society. 

210  (I  or  11  as  enrollment  warrants). 

INTERNATIONAL 

COMMUNICATIONS. 
Comparative  study  of  mass  media  in 
countries  other  than  the  United  States, 
and  of  the  flow  of  communications 
among  nations. 


385  (I),  386  (U).    INDEPENDENT 
STUDY  AND  RESEARCH. 
Individual  work  for  woll-qualifiod 
juniors  and  senior*.  Prerequisite,  per- 
mission at  pre-registration  of  staff  mem- 
ber who  is  to  super\'ise. 

391(1).  (11).    SEMINAR. 
Normally,  several  seminars  each  semoslor. 
Topics  and  instructors  announced  at 
pre-rogistralion.  For  majors,  but  open  to 
others  Prerequisite,  permission  of  in- 
structor at  pre-registration. 

392  (II).    FREEDOM  OF  THE  PRESS. 
Seminar  in  freedom  of  the  press,  its 
history,  major  theories,  key  cases  in 
Anglo-American  law.  and  recent  trends 
toward  redefinition. 

Rhetoric 

iint;  Uireclor  of  Program:  )ane 
UUnkenship.  Director  of  Communication 
Skills  Center:  Shirley  DeShields. 

The  Rhetoric  faculty  is  composed  of 
faculty  members  from  the  Departments 
of  English.  Communication  Studies, 
and  others. 

With  certain  exceptions  for  advanced 
placement,  the  University  Core  in  Rlie- 
loric  requires  the  completion  of  one 
course  in  Group  I.  and  one  other  course 
in  Rhetoric.  The  requirement  is  expected 
to  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  sopho- 
more year. 

Within  the  standard  two-semester 
sequence  in  composition  and  speech,  the 
Program  in  General  Rhetoric  offers  flexi- 
bilitv  and  choice,  as  well  as  a  systematic 
theory  of  language.  It  asks  two  questions: 
How  do  we  use  words  and  styles  to  ex- 
press ourselves  and  communicate  with 
our  world?  How  can  we  improve  this  ex- 
pression and  communication,  and  what 
do  we  mean  by  •■improvement?"  The 
Program  confronts  at  a  basic  or  unspecial- 
ized  level,  many  of  the  "languages" 
through  which  people  share  their  expe- 
rience—  oral  and  wxitten.  kinesics.  film. 
electronics.  Fuller  details  on  the  courses 
in  the  Program  are  available  at  the  Rhe- 
toric Office.  306C  Bartlett  Hall. 


no  (I).  (II)     LANGUAGE  AND 

SPEAKING  (B). 
The  prot.css  and  act  ofLomniunicntion, 
emphasizing  meaning  and  the  principles 
of  and  the  choices  available  in  the  use  of 
language.  The  rhetorical  nature  of  our 
world,  and  the  means  and  ends  of  effec- 
tive and  ethical  communication.  The  con- 
cepts of  communication,  meaning,  and 
language:  and  the  principles  and  (jroblems 
of  informative  and  persuasive  speaking. 
Required:  throe  to  four  prepared  speeches, 
and  throe  to  four  writt.n  .issn-iiniLnts. 

Mr   Price. 


GROUP  1 

100(11.(11).    LANGUAGE  AND 

WRITING  (B). 
How  words  and  styles  are  chosen  to  ex- 
press ourselves  and  our  world,  with  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  wTitten  language. 
Varied  opportunities  for  wxitten  expres- 
sion, on  different  subjects  for  different 
purposes  and  audiences.  Emphasizes 
responsible  choice  in  the  language  used  in 
both  academic  and  everyday  life. 

Mr.  Gibson. 

102.    READING.  COMPOSITION  AND 

GRAMMAR  (B). 
Enrollment  only  by  special  permission  of 
department. 


(,Kl  11   1'  H 

l.i.Ml     III!     VOICES  OF  IMAGINATIVE 

WRITING  (B). 
Various  kinds  of  verbal  imaginative  ox- 
pressions  in  our  culture—  rock  lyrics  and 
modern  poems,  short  fiction,  drama—  to 
enable  more  articulate  and  critical  read- 
ing and  more  resourceful  and  daring 
wTiting.  E.xercises  in  critical  reading  or 
analysis  balanced  by  frequent  "creative" 
writing  activities  in  various  genres:  "play- 
ing" at  self-expression  and  self-definilion. 
*"  Mr.  Gibson. 

145(1).  (III.    CRITICISM  AND  THE 

THEATRICAL  ARTS  (B). 
An  opportunity  to  sharpen  critical  judg- 
ment about  theatre.  Aims  at  develop- 
ment of  informal  criticism  into  well- 
reasoned  judgments  of  theatrical  art. 
using  as  subject  matter  current  local 
offerings  in  theatre,  film  and  dance,  and 
oarticipalion  in  laboratory  projects. 
*^  Mr.  Stewart, 

150.    COMPARATIVE  MEDIA  (B). 
A  tcam-laughl  exposition  of  the  stylistic 
range  of  four  media  —  novel,  television, 
drama,  and  film  —  through  analysis  of  a 
single  "work  of  art"  to  determine  why  a 
specific  medium  was  chosen,  how  a  theme 
was  modified  for  compatibility  with  a 
medium,  how  the  range  of  aesthetic  ap- 
proaches affects  content  and  form.  Empha- 
sis on  written  evaluation  of  the  capabilities 
of  media  to  reveal  and  interpret  aspects 
of  reality.  Mr.  Mitchell. 

160(1),  (II).    THE  ART  OF  RHETORICAL 

DISCOURSE  (B). 
Explores  the  key  concepts  and  problems 
in  public  communication.  Problems  and 
concepts  traced  from  classical  times 
through  contemporary  events.  Such  topics 
as:  How  are  the  ethics  of  communication 
influenced  bv  political  theory?  What  is 
acceptable  as  proof?  What  is  the  function 
of  speaker  "image"  in  communication? 
At  least  three  papers,  a  mid-term  and  a 
final  exam.  Mr.  Bevilacqua. 


cation  situations  are  studied  to  discover 
llie  relationship  of  source,  message  and 
receivor  The  interrelation  of  language 
and  thought  with  tho  environment  in 
which  thev  occur  examined  through  lec- 
tures discussion,  films,  tapes,  and  multi- 
media presentations.         Miss  Blankonship. 

170(1).  (III.    THE  PROCESS  OF 

COMMUNICATION  (B). 
The  basic  processes  and  eiomonis  in- 
volved in  communication.  Communicative 
purposes,  settings,  and  forms;  approaches 
to  the  study  of  communication.  Units  on 
the  process  of  communication,  language, 
and  speech  behavior,  interpersonal  com- 
munication, and  public  communication. 
Lectures,  discussion,  papers.  Mr.  Price. 

175  111.(11).    THE  RHETORIC  OF 

MODERN  MEDIA  (B). 
With  attention  to  comparison  and  con- 
trast, examines  television,  film,  print,  and 
various  aural  media  forms.  Analysis  of 
specific  case  examples.  Classical  skills 
expanded  to  consideration  of  "McLuhan- 
esque"  thought.  Mr.  Bohn. 

180(1),  (II).    THE  RHETORIC  OF 

FILM  (B). 
The  process  of  communication  focusing 
on  the  languages  of  film.  Emphasis  ori 
relationships  between  techniques  and 
meaning  in  film  and  the  ways  film  uses 
the  rhetorical  methods  of  oral  and  WTjtten 
language.  Each  student  views  a  signifi- 
cant number  of  films,  reads  related  essays, 
writes  frequent  papers,  and  has  an  op- 
portunity to  write  a  brief  scenario  or  (in 
some  cases)  make  a  short  film. 

Mr.  Harrington. 


CKOl  1'  III 

Courses  not  open  to  native  speakers  of 

English: 

105     ENGLISH  AS  A  SECOND 

LANGUAGE:  PREPARATORY. 
Preparation  for  Levels  1  and  2.        Credit,  2. 

106.    ENGLISH  AS  A  SECOND 

LANGUAGE:  LEVEL  I. 
Concentration  upon  developing  fluency 
in  verbal  English. 

107     ENGLISH  AS  A  SECOND 

LANGUAGE:  LEVEL  II. 
Reading  and  writing  in  conjunction  with 
improvement  of  verbal  skills. 

Related  Ck)urse: 

AFRO-AM  152.    BLACK  RHETORIC  (B). 


165(1).  (II).    MODERN  PUBLIC 

DISCOURSE  (B). 
The  analvsis  of  contemporary  rhetorical 
discourse:  how  it  works  and  why  it  some- 
times fails.  Emphasis  on  oral  political 
discourse,  but  a  wide  variety  of  communi- 


Enrollment  Statistics  For  Fall  1973 


UNDERGRADUATES: 

GRADUATES: 

iviaie 

Female 

Total 

Class 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Less  than  one  year  of  study 
Completed  one  or  more  years 

728 
941 

358 
430 

1,086 
1,371 

1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 

2,805 
2,940 
2,075 
2,215 

2,072 
2,187 
1,663 
1,954 

4,877 
5,127 
3,738 
4,169 

Part-time,  less  than  one  year 
Part-time,  more  than  one  year 
Specials,  less  than  one  year 
Specials,  more  than  one  year 

149 

1,254 

241 

82 

83 
591 
217 

83 

232 

1,845 

458 

165 

BE 
PG 

1 
50 

2 
23 

3 
73 

Head  Count 

3,395 

1,762 

5,157 

Total 

10,086 

7,901 

17,987 

Full  Time  Students 

1,787 

844 

2,631 

Exchange 

27 

60 

87 

F.T.E.  Part-Time  Students 

537 

332 

869 

Specials  (non-degree) 
Non-Classified  (degree) 


Head  Count 


F.T.E.  Full  Time  Students 
F.T.E.  Part  Time  Students 


F.T.E.  Count 


10.113 
18 


195 
50 


18,074 

92 

18,166 

STOCKBRIDGE: 
Class 

1974 
1975 

Total 

Special  (Part-Time) 

Head  Count 

F.T.E.  Full-Time  Students 
F.T.E.  Part-Time  Students 
F.T.E.  Count 


236 
265 


11 
512 

501 

6 

507 


Female 

47 
85 

132 

8 

140 

132 

4 

136 


tal 

Undergraduate 

Stockbridge 

283 

Graduate 

350 

633 

Totals 

19 

652 

633 

10 

643 

SUMMARY 

Head  Count 

F.T.E.  Count 

18,319 

18,166 

652 

643 

5,157 

3,500 

24,128 

22,309 
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Academic  Regulations 63 

Accounting .  .  130 

Advanced  Placement  ...  67 

Aerospace  Enk;incerin^  ...  146 

Afro-American  Studies 72 

Agricultural  and  Food  Economics 148 

Agricultural  Engineering  149 

Air  Science 167 

Animal  Sciences 158 

Anthropology 74 

Arabic 114 

Armenian 114 

Art 7tj 

Arts  and  Sciences,  College  of  '  1 

Arts  and  Sciences  Courses 71 

Asian  Studies 79 

Astronomy 118 

Attendance 63 

Auditing 67 

Average.  Cumulative 64 

Average.  Quality  Point 65 

Average.  Semester  Grade  Point 64 

"B"  Courses 65 

Bachelor's  Degree  with  Individual 

Concentration 67 

Biochemistry 81 

Botany 81 

Business  Administration.  School  of .  .  .  .  130 

"C"  Courses 65 

Chemical  Engineering 139 

Chemistry 83 

Chinese 80 

Civil  Engineering 140 

Classics 84 

Classification  of  Students 67 

Communication  Disorders 87 

Communication  Studies 86 

Comparative  Literature 88 

Computer  and  Information  Science 89 

Computer  Systems  Engineering 143 

Conduct    63 

Core  Curriculum  Requirements 65 

Course  Changes 66 

Course  Credit 71 

Course  Directory 71 

Course  Loads 66 

Courses.  Pass/Fail 64 

Credits.  Accumulated 

For  Study  Abroad   67 

Credits,  By  Special  E.xamination 67 

Cumulative  Average 64 

"D"  Courses 65 

Danish    101 

Dutch   101 

"E"  Courses 65 

Economics   91 

Education.  School  of 135 

Electrical  and  Computer 

Engineering   142 

Engineering.  School  of 138 

English 93 

Enrollment 66 

Enrollment  Figures 169 

Entomology   148 

Environmental  Design 156 

Environmental  Health 160 


Environmental  Sciences  . .  149 

E.\aminations,  Credit  by  Special  67 

Kvuiiiinutiuns,  Final    64 

E.\urtisi-  Sciiintf  H>4 

Failures  ti3 

Finance  132 

Fisheries  Biology 153 

Food  Economics 148 

Food  and  Agricultural  Engineering  ....  149 
Food  and  Natural  Resources. 

College  of 148 

Food  Science  and  Nutrition 150 

Forestry  and  Wildlife  ManagomenI  ....  151 

Five  College  Astronomy 118 

French 95 

General  Business 132 

Gfography   99 

Geology 98 

Germanic  Languages  and  Literature  . .  .  100 
Global  Survival, 

Freshman  Year  Program 69 

Grading  System 63 

Graduate-Level  Courses 67 

Graduation  Requirements 64 

Greek   85 

Health  Laboratory  Science 161 

Health  Sciences,  School  of 159 

Hebrew 107 

Hispanic  Languages  and  Literatures  . .  .  101 

History 103 

Home  Economics 153 

Home  Economics  Education 154 

Honors   65 

Honors  Program 106 

Hotel.  Restaurant  and  Travel 

Administration    155 

Human  Development 137 

Humanities  and  Fine  Arts 71 

Individual  Concentration 67 
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The  University  of  Massachusetts  is  both  a  State 
University  and  a  Land  Grant  College  and  has  been 
established  as  such  by  Acts  of  Congress  and  of  the 
Legislature  of  Massachusetts. 

The  two-year  program  at  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts is  offered  by  the  Stockbridge  School  of 
Agriculture,  named  after  an  early  president  of  the 
University.  Included  herein  are  descriptions  of  the 
various  courses  offered,  information  concerning  ex- 
penses, enrollment  and  regulations. 

The  University  reserves,  for  itself  and  its  depart- 
ments, the  right  to  withdraw  or  change  the  announce- 
ments made  in  this  catalogue. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
that  any  and  all  acceptance  of  students  for  admission 
be  without  regard  to  race,  color,  or  national  origin. 
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Stockbridge  School  of  Agriculture 


University  of  Massachusetts 


Foreword 


The  STOCKBRroGE  School  of  Agriculture  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  is  a  two- 
year  professional  technical  school  designed  to  offer  an  Associate  Degree  to  highly  moti- 
vated individuals  of  all  ages.  It  is  unique  in  that  most  of  its  faculty  also  teach  at  the 
undergraduate  and  graduate  level  in  the  four-year  school,  participate  in  research  and 
are  highly  trained  professional  people. 

As  part  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts,  Stockbridge  School  enjoys  the  advantages 
of  a  large  campus  and  its  many  fine  facilities  —  libraries,  laboratories,  gymnasiums  — 
while  keeping  the  close  student-faculty  relationships  possible  only  in  a  small  school. 
The  Stockbridge  School  of  Agriculture  has  always  maintained,  and  intends  to  main- 
tain, this  relationship  which  is  essential  to  a  proper  learning  environment  and  the  at- 
tainment of  quality  education. 

The  goal  of  the  Stockbridge  School  is  to  oflFer  its  students  the  most  up-to-date  and 
relevant  knowledge  possible,  enabling  them  to  become  highly  employable  in  their  spe- 
cial fields  and  to  become  enlightened,  responsible  citizens  in  tomorrow's  society. 

John  W.  Denison 
Director 


Calendar 


Stockbridge  School  of  Agriculture 


Wednesday,  January  30 
Thursday,  January  31 
Monday,  February  18 
Thursday,  February  21 
Monday,  March  4 
Friday,  March  8 
Friday,  March  22 

Monday,  March  25 


Monday,  April  1 
Monday,  April  15 
Friday,  April  19 
Monday,  April  22 
Friday,  April  26 
Friday,  May  17 
Saturday,  May  18 
Monday,  May  20 
Monday,  May  27 
Wednesday,  May  29 
Friday,  May  31 


Friday,  May  31 


1974 

Freshman  and  Senior  Registrations,  Stockbridge  Hall 

First  day  of  classes 

Holiday 

Monday  class  schedule  will  be  followed 

Counselling  period  begins  for  freshmen  leaving  for  "early  placement" 

Counselling  period  ends  for  freshmen  leaving  for  "early  placement" 

Final  grades  close  for  "early  placement";  spring  vacation  begins  after 
last  class 

Summer  placement  begins  for  freshmen  majoring  in  Arboriculture  and 
Park  Management,  Floriculture,  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Crops,  Landscape 
Operations,  and  Turf  Management 

Classes  resume 

Holiday 

Monday  class  schedule  will  be  followed 

Counselling  period  begins   (classes  are  not  suspended) 

Counselling  period  ends 

Last  day  of  classes 

Reading  Day 

Final  examinations  begin 

Holiday 

Final  examinations  end 

Summer  placement  begins  for  freshmen  majoring  in  Agricultural  Business 
Management,  Animal  Science,  Food  Distribution,  Food  Processing  Tech- 
nology, Hotel,  Restaurant  and  Travel  Administration,  and  Laboratory 
Animal  Technology 

Commencement  (tentative) 


University  of  Massachusetts 


Wednesday,  September  4 
Thursday,  September  5 
Friday,  September  6 
Monday,  October  14 
Monday,  October  28 
Wednesday,  October  30 
Monday,  November  18 
Friday,  November  22 
Tuesday,  November  26 
Wednesday,  November  27 
Monday,  December  2 
Wednesday,  December  11 
Thursday,  December  12 
Friday,  December  13 
Saturday,  December  21 
Saturday,  December  21 


Wednesday,  January  29 
Thursday,  January  30 
Monday,  February  17 
Thursday,  February  20 
Monday,  March  3 
Friday,  March  7 
Friday,  March  21 

Monday,  March  24 


Monday,  March  31 
Monday,  April  21 
Friday,  April  25 
Monday,  April  28 
Friday,  May  2 
Friday,  May  16 
Saturday,  May  17 
Monday,  May  19 
Monday,  May  26 
Wednesday,  May  28 
Friday,  May  30 


Friday,  May  30 


1974 

Freshman  Registration,  Stockbridge  Hall 

Senior  Registration,  Stockbridge  Hall 

First  day  of  classes 

Holiday 

Holiday 

Monday  class  schedule  will  be  followed 

Counselling  period  begins  (classes  are  not  suspended) 

Counselling  period  ends 

Thursday  class  schedule  will  be  followed 

Thanksgiving  recess  begins  after  last  class 

Classes  resume 

Last  day  of  classes 

Reading  Day 

Final  examinations  begin 

Final  examinations  end 

Semester  ends  at  12:30  p.m. 

1975 

Freshman  and  Senior  Registrations,  Stockbridge  Hall 

First  day  of  classes 

Holiday 

Monday  class  schedule  will  be  followed 

Counselling  period  begins  for  freshmen  leaving  for  "early  placement" 

Counselling  period  ends  for  freshmen  leaving  for  "early  placement" 

Final  grades  close  for  "early  placement";  spring  vacation  begins  after 
last  class 

Summer  placement  begins  for  freshmen  majoring  in  Arboriculture  and 
Park  Management,  Floriculture,  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Crops,  Landscape 
Operations,  and  Turf  Management 

Classes  resume 

Holiday 

Monday  class  schedule  will  be  followed 

Counselling  period  begins  (classes  are  not  suspended) 

Counselling  period  ends 

Last  day  of  classes 

Reading  Day 

Final  examinations  begin 

Holiday 

Final  examinations  end 

Summer  placement  begins  for  freshmen  majoring  in  Agricultural  Business 

Management,  Animal  Science,  Food  Distribution,  and  Laboratory  Animal 

Technology 

Commencement  (tentative) 


Stockbridge  School  of  Agriculture 


University  of  Massachusetts 


Board  of  Trustees 

Organization  of  1973  Term,  Expires 

Robert  M.  Abrams  of  Holyoke  1977 

Nicholas  K.  Apostola  '74  of  Southbridge  1974 

John  C.  Boyden  of  Yarmouth  Port  1974 

Reginald  Cagle  '74  of  Dorchester  1974 

Bruce  R.  Carlson  of  Williamstown  1980 

Edmund  J.  Croce  of  Worcester  1977 

Dennis  M.  Crowley  of  Boston  1973 

Robert  D.  Gordon  of  Lincoln  1978 

John  W.  Haigis,  Jr.  of  Greenfield  1975 

Joseph  P.  Healey  of  Arlington  1977 

Mrs.  Eliot  S.  Knowles  of  South  Dartmouth  1975 

George  L.  Pumphret  of  Dorchester  1974 

Gavin  D.  Robertson  of  Worcester  1979 

Mrs.  George  R.  Rowland  of  Osterville  1979 

Alan  Shaler  of  Easthampton  1977 

Mrs.  Erline  Shearer  of  Boston  1978 

Mrs.  O.  Phillip  SNo^vDEN  of  Roxhury  1976 

Frederick  S.  Troy  of  Boston  1977 

Christopher  J.  Weldon  of  Springfield  1976 

Ex  Officio 

Francis  W.  Sargent  of  Dover,  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth 
Robert  C.  Wood  of  Lincoln,  President  of  the  University 
Gregory  R.  Anrig  of  Needham,  Commissioner  of  Education 
William  J.  Bicknell  of  Marshfield,  Commissioner  of  Public  Health 
Wilfred  Bloomberg  of  Boston,  Acting  Commissioner  of  Mental  Health 
Nathan  Chandler  of  Sterling  Junction,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
Michael  O.  Sullivan  of  Amherst,  Chairman,  Board  of  Selectmen 

Officers  of  the  Board 

Joseph  P.  Healey  of  Arlington,  Chairman 

Franklin  K.  Patterson  of  Cambridge,  Secretary 

Kenneth  W.  Johnson  of  Amherst,  Treasurer 

L.  James  DeWolfe,  Jr.  of  Reading,  Assistant  Secretary 
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Stockbridge  School  of  Agriculture 


Correspondence 

Inquiries  regarding  the  College  of  Food  and 
Natural  Resources  or  the  Stockbridge  School  of 
Agriculture  should  be  directed  as  follows: 

College  of  Food  and  Natural  Resources 
Arless  a.  Spielman,  Dean 
Ernest  M.  Buck,  Associate  Dean,  Head  of  Resi- 
dent Instruction 

Stockbridge  School  of  Agriculture 
John  W.    Denison,   Assistant   Dean,   College   of 
Food  and  Natural  Resources  and  Director  of  the 
Stockbridge  School 

Inquiries  regarding  various  phases  of  the  Univer- 
sity program  should  be  directed  as  follows: 

University  System 

Robert  Wood,  President  (One  Washington  Mall, 

Boston) 

Arnherst  Campus 

Randolph  W.  Bromery,  Chancellor 
Robert  L.  Gluckstern,  V ice-Chancellor  for  Aca- 
demic Affairs  and  Provost 

Robert  W.  Gage,  Vice-Chancellor  for  Student 
Affairs 

Thomas  B.  Campion,  V ice-Chancellor  for  Ad- 
ministrative Affairs 


Admission,  Registration  and  Transcripts 
William    D.    Tunis,    Dean    of   Admissions   and 
Records 

Counselling  and  Guidance 

J.  Alfred  Southworth,  Director  of  Guidance 

Expenses,  Payments 

Thomas   B.    Campion,   V ice-Chancellor  for  Ad- 
ministrative Affairs 
William  H.  Maus,  Controller 

Student  Activities 

Gerald  F.  Scanlon,  Assistant  Dean  of  Students 

and  Coordinator  of  Student  Activities 

Five  College  Deputy 

Robert  L.  Gluckstern,  Provost 

Graduate  School 

M.  H.  Appley,  Dean 

Health  Services 

Barry  W.  Averill,  Director  of  Health  Services 

Housing 

J.  Bruce  Cochrane,  Housing  Officer 

Career  Planning  and  Placement 

Robert  J.  Morrissey,  Director  of  Placement 

Financial  Aid 

Lynn  E.  Santner,  Director  of  Financial  Aid 


Stockbridge  Educational  Policies  Committee 


John  W.  Denison,  Chairman 
James  F.  Anderson 
Wallace  G.  Black 
Robert  A.  Coler 
Robert  T.  Duby 
George  B.  Goddard 
Gordon  S.  King 
Donald  R.  Marion 


Harold  E.  Mosher 
Edward  S.  Fir  a 
Frank  E.  Potter 
Joseph  TroLl 
William  D.  Tunis 
Albert  L.  Wrisley 


and    two 
privileges 


Student 


,   JH. 

Members 


with    full    voting 


University  of  Massachusetts 
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Faculty  of  Instruction 

George  N.  Agrios,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Plant  Pathology 

Fernald  Hall 

Patience  S.  Allan,  M.S.Ed. 
Lecturer  in  English 
Bartlett  Hall 

James  F.  Anderson,  M.S. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Plant  and  Soil  Sciences 

French  Hall 

John  H.  Baker,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Plant  and  Soil  Sciences 

Stockbridge  Hall 

Allen  V.  Barker,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Plant  and  Soil  Sciences 

Bowditch  Hall 

Wallace  G.  Black,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Veterinary  and  Animal  Sciences 

Paige  Laboratory 

Alfred  W.  Boicourt,  M.S. 
Professor  of  Plant  and  Soil  Sciences 
French  Hall 

Anthony  Borton,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Veterinary  and  Animal  Sciences 

Stockbridge  Hall 

William  J.  Bramlage,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Plant  and  Soil  Sciences 

French  Hall 

Radie  H.  Bunn,  B.S. 

Associate  Professor  of  Agricultural  Communications 
Stockbridge  Hall 

James  W.  Callahan,  M.S. 

Associate  Professor  of  Agricultural  and  Food 

Economics 
Draper  Hall 

Robert  N.  C arrow,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Plant  and  Soil  Sciences 

Stockbridge  Hall 

Joe  T.  Clayton,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Food  and  Agricultural  Engineering 

and  Head  of  Department 
Agricultural  Engineering  Building 

Byron  E.  Colby,  M.S. 

Professor  of  Veterinary  and  Animal  Sciences 

Stockbridge  Hall 


Alton  B.  Cole,  M.F. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Forestry  and  Wildlife 

Management 
Holdsworth  Hall 

Robert  A.  Coler,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Environmental  Sciences 

Flint  Laboratory 

John  M.  Conrad,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Agricultural  and  Food 

Economics 
Draper  Hall 

Richard  J.  Costley,  M.S. 

Professor  of  Landscape  Architecture  and  Regional 

Planning 
Wilder  Hall 

Norman  G.  Cournoyer,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Hotel,  Restaurant  and  Travel 

Administration 
Campus  Center 

Bradford  D.  Crossmon,  D.P.A. 

Professor  of  Agricultural  and  Food  Economics 

Draper  Hall 

John  W.  Denison,  Ed.D. 

Assistant  Dean  of  the  College  of  Food  and  Natural 

Resources  and  Director  of  the  Stockbridge  School 

of  Agriculture 
Stockbridge  Hall 

Nicholas  T.  Dines,  M.L.A. 

Assistant   Professor   of   Landscape   Architecture   and 

Regional  Planning 
Wilder  Hall 

Mack  Drake,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Plant  and  Soil  Sciences 

Stockbridge  Hall 

Marron  S.  DuBois,  B.A. 
Instructor  in  English 
Bartlett  Hall 

Robert  T.  Duby,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Veterinary  and  Animal  Sciences 

Hatch  Laboratory 

Everett  R.  Emino,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Plant  and  Soil  Sciences 

French  Hall 
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N.  Eugene  Engel,  Ph.D. 

Professor   of  Agricultural  and   Food   Economics   and 

Head  of  Department 
Draper  Hall 

Charles  E.  Eshbach,  M.P.A. 

Professor  of  Hotel,  Restaurant  and  Travel 

Administration 
Chenoweth  Laboratory 

William  B.  Esselex,  Ph.D. 

Commonwealth  Professor  of  Food  Science  and 

Nutrition 
Chenoweth  Laboratory 

David  A.  Evans,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Food  Science  and  Nutrition 

Chenoweth  Laboratory 

Heixrich  Fexxer,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Veterinary  and  Animal  Sciences 

Hatch  Laboratory 

B.arry  C.  Field,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Agricultural  and  Food 

Economics 
Draper  Hall 

Robert  A.  Fitzpatrick,  M.S. 

Associate  Professor  of  Agricultural  and  Food 

Economics 
Draper  Hall 

Stevexson  W.  Fletcher,  IH,  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professor  of  Food  and  Agricultural 

Engineering 
Agricultural  Engineering  Building 

Thomas  W.  Fox,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Veterinary  and  Animal  Sciences  and 

Head  of  Department 
Stockbridge  Hall 

Frederick  J.  Francis,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Food  Science  and  Nutrition  and 

Head  of  Department 
Chenoweth  Laboratory 

Harold  B.  Gatslick,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Forestry  and  Wildlife  Management 

Holdsworth  Hall 

George  B.  Goddard,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Plant  and  Soil  Sciences 

French  Hall 

Frederick  Greeley,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Forestry  and  Wildlife 

Management 
Holdsworth  Hall 

DuANE  W.  Greexe,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Plant  and  Soil  Sciences 

French  Hall 

Robert  M.  Grover,  M.S. 

Associate  Professorof  Veterinary  and  Animal  Sciences 

Stockbridge  Hall 


Haim  B.  Guxner,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Environmental  Sciences 

Marshall  Hall 

Donald  W.  Hall,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Entomology 
Fernald  Hall 

Tom  S.  Hamilton,  Jr.,  M.S. 

Associate  Professor  of  Landscape  Architecture  and 

Regional  Planning 
Wilder  Hall 

Denzel  J.  Hankinson,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Food  Science  and  Nutrition 
Chenoweth  Laboratory 

William  K.  Harris,  D.V.M. 

Professor  of  Veterinary  and  Animal  Sciences 

Paige  Laboratory 

John  R.  Havis,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Plant  and  Soil  Sciences 

Bowditch  Hall 

KiRBY  M.  Hayes,  M.S. 

Professor  of  Food  Science  and  Nutrition 

Chenoweth  Laboratory 

Robert  B.  Hoadley,  D.F. 

Associate  Professor  of  Forestry  and  Wildlife 

Management 
Holdsworth  Hall 

Francis  W.  Holmes,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Plant  Pathology 
Shade  Tree  Laboratory 

Ward  M.  Hunting,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Food  Science  and  Nutrition 

Chenoweth  Laboratory 

Elmar  Jarvesoo,  D.Agr.Sc. 

Associate  Professor  of  Agricultural  and  Food 

Economics 
Draper  Hall 

Paul  H.  Jennings,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Plant  and  Soil  Sciences 

Bowditch  Hall 

Carrie  R.  Johnson,  M.S. 

Instructor  in  Hotel,  Restaurant  and  Travel 

Administration 
Chenoweth  Laboratory 

Curtis  A.  Johnson,  M.S. 

Associate  Professor  of  Food  and  Agricultural 

Engineering 
Agricultural  Engineering  Building 

Ernest  A.  Johnson,  M.S. 

Associate  Professor  of  Food  and  Agricultural 

Engineering 
Agricultural  Engineering  Building 


University  of  Massachusetts 
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Michael  Kasavana,  B.S. 

Lecturer  in  Hotel,  Restaurant  and  Travel 

Administration 
Chenoweth  Laboratory 

Gordon  S.  King,  M.S. 

Professor  of  Landscape  Architecture  and  Regional 

Planning 
Clark  Hall 

Stephen  R.  Kosakowski 

Athletic  Coach,  Physical  Education 

Boyden  Building 

William  H.  Lachnian,  M.S. 
Professor  of  Plant  and  Soil  Sciences 
Bowditch  Hall 

Deane  Lee,  M.S. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Agricultural  and  Food 

Economics 
Draper  Hall 

Theodore  W.  Leed,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Agricultural  and  Food  Economics 

Draper  Hall 

Robert  G.  Light,  M.S. 

Associate  Professor  of  Food  and  Agricultural 

Engineering 
Agricultural  Engineering  Building 

John  H.  Lilly,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Entomology 
Femald  Hall 

Warren  Litsky,  Ph.D. 

Commonwealth  Professor  of  Environmental  Sciences 

Marshall  Hall 

William  J.  Lord,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Plant  and  Soil  Sciences 
French  Hall 

Donald  E.  Lundberg,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Hotel,  Restaurant  and  Travel 

Administration 
Chenoweth  Laboratory 

Robert  L.  Lundy,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Hotel,  Restaurant  and  Travel 

Administration 
Chenoweth  Laboratory 

Sidney  J.  Lyford,  Jr.,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Veterinary  and  Animal  Sciences 

Stockbridge  Hall 

Peter  B.  Manning,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Hotel,  Restaurant  and  Travel 

Administration 
Chenoweth  Laboratory 

James  B.  Marcum,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Veterinary  and  Animal  Sciences 

Stockbridge  Hall 


Donald  R.  Marion,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Agricultural  and  Food 

Economics 
Draper  Hall 

Donald  N.  Maynard,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Plant  and  Soil  Sciences 
Bowditch  Hall 

Peggy  A.  McConnell,  M.S. 

Instructor  in  Veterinary  and  Animal  Sciences 

Paige  Laboratory 

Jane  F.  McCijllough,  M.S. 

Associate  Professor  of  Hotel,  Restaurant  and  Travel 

Administration 
Chenoweth  Laboratory 

Harold  E.  Mosher,  M.L.A. 

Professor  of  Landscape  Architecture  and  Regional 

Planning 
Clark  Hall 

Mark  S.  Mount,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Plant  Pathology 

Femald  Hall 

GusTAVE  D.  Olson,  Jr.,  M.R.P. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Landscape  Architecture  and 

Regional  Planning 
Clark  Hall 

T.  Michael  Peters,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Entomology  and 

Head  of  Department 
Femald  Hall 

Edward  S.  Pira,  M.S. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Food  and  Agricultural 

Engineering 
Agricultural  Engineering  Building 

Frank  E.  Potter,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Food  Science  and  Nutrition 

Chenoweth  Laboratory 

Donald  R.  Progulske,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Forestry  and  Wildlife  Management  and 

Head  of  Department 
Holdsworth  Hall 

loNA  M.  Reynolds,  M.S. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Veterinary  and  Animal  Sciences 

and  Associate  Director  of  the  Stockbridge  School 

of  Agriculture 
Stockbridge  Hall 

Arnold  D.  Rhodes,  M.F. 

Professor  of  Forestry  and  Wildlife  Management 

Holdsworth  Hall 

William  N.  Rice,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Plant  Pathology 

West  Experiment  Station 
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William  W.  Rice,  D.F. 

Associate  Professor  of  Forestry  and  Wildlife 

Management 
Holdsworth  Hall 

Richard  A.  Rohde,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Plant  Pathology  and  Head  of  Department 

Fernald  Hall 

WiLLIAxM    A.    ROSENAU,    Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Plant  and  Soil  Sciences 
Stockbridge  Hall 

F.  Miles  Sawyer,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Food  Science  and  Nutrition 

Chenoweth  Laboratory 

Russell  E.  Smith,  V.M.D. 

Professor  of  Veterinary  and  Animal  Sciences 

Paige  Laboratory 

Franklin  W.  Southwick,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Plant  and  Soil  Sciences  and 

Head  of  Department 
French  Hall 

Herbert  G.  Spindler,  M.B.A. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Agricultural  and  Food 

Economics 
Draper  Hall 

Sara  L.  Stelzner,  M.A. 
Instructor  in  Speech 
Bartlett  Hall 

Douglas  N.  Stern,  V.M.D. 

Professor  of  Veterinary  and  Animal  Sciences 

Paige  Laboratory 

Gordon  L.  Stewart,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Plant  and  Soil  Sciences 

Stockbridge  Hall 

Cecil  L.  Thomson,  M.S. 
Professor  of  Plant  and  Soil  Sciences 
Bowditch  Hall 

Joseph  Troll,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Plant  and  Soil  Sciences 

Stockbridge  Hall 


William  D.  Tunis,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Hotel,  Restaurant  and  Travel 

Administration 
Whitmore  Building 

Jonas  Vengris,  D.Agr.Sc. 
Professor  of  Plant  and  Soil  Sciences 
Stockbridge  Hall 

Gerald  T.  Vigue,  Ph.D. 
Lecturer  in  Plant  and  Soil  Sciences 
Bowditch  Hall 

Robert  W.  Walker,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Environmental  Sciences 

Marshall  Hall 

Richard  L.  Weaver,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Speech  and  Head  of  Stockbridge 

Rhetoric  (Speech) 
Bartlett  Hall 

Martin  E.  Weeks,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Plant  and  Soil  Sciences 
Stockbridge  Hall 

Ross  Whaley,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Landscape  Architecture  and  Regional 

Planning  and  Head  of  Department 
Wilder  Hall 

Lester  F.  Whitney,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Food  and  Agricultural 

Engineering 
Agricultural  Engineering  Building 

Karol  S.  Wisnieski,  M.P.H. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health 
Public  Health  Center 

Albert  L.  Wrisley,  Jr.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Hotel,   Restaurant  and  Travel 

Administration 
Chenoweth  Laboratory 

John  M.  Zak,  M.S. 

Associate  Professor  of  Plant  and  Soil  Sciences 

Stockbridge  Hall 
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General  Informatioji 


The  Stockbridge  School  of  Agriculture  is  a  part 
of  the  College  of  Food  and  Natural  Resources  at 
the  University  of  Massachusetts.  Graduates  re- 
ceive the  Associate  Degree.  The  School  was 
founded  in  1918  and  has  over  6,500  alumni.  The 
successful  careers  of  graduates  are  the  best  proof 
available  as  to  the  value  of  this  kind  of  concen- 
trated and  technical  education. 

PROGRAMS   OF   STUDY 

The  entering  student  is  required  to  select  one  of 
the  following  programs  of  study.  Since  in  a  two- 
year  program  it  is  difficult  to  transfer  from  one 
major  to  another,  entering  students  should  choose 
the  major  which  comes  closest  to  their  interests, 
abilities  and  future  goals.  A  careful  study  of  the 


curricula  and  job  opportimities  listed  for  each 
major  will  help  to  insure  a  proper  selection.  If 
additional  infoiTnation  or  advice  is  needed,  the 
Director  of  the  Stockbridge  School  should  be 
consulted. 

Page 

Agricultural  Business  Management  35 

Animal  Science   (including  Poultry)   35 

Arboriculture  and  Park  Management  37 

Floriculture   38 

Food  Distribution  39 

Fmit  and  Vegetable  Crops  39 

Laboratory  Animal  Technology  40 

Landscape  Operations  41 

Turf   Management   42 
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New  England  Regional 
Student  Prvgram 

The  New  England  Regional  Student  Program  in- 
cludes Stockbridge  in  its  services.  This  permits 
students  from  the  other  five  New  England  states 
to  attend  Stockbridge  at  the  in-state  tuition  rate 
provided  their  state  university  does  not  offer  a 
two-year  program  in  their  field  of  interest. 

Following  is  a  summary  of  programs  and  states 
Involved: 


Curricula 


Agricultural  Business 
Manasement 


Animal  Science 

Arboriculture  and  Park 
Management 


Currently  Offered 
to  Students  from: 

Connecticut 
Rhode  Island 
Vermont 

Rhode  Island 
Vermont 

Connecticut 
Maine 

Rhode  Island 
Vermont 


Floriculture 

Food  Distribution 

Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Crops 

Laboratoiy  Animal 
Technology 

Landscape  Operations 

Turf  Management 


Maine 

Rhode  Island 
Vermont 

Connecticut 
Rhode  Island 
Vermont 

Maine 

Rhode  Island 
Veimont 

Connecticut 
Rhode  Island 
Vermont 

Rhode  Island 
Vermont 

Connecticut 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Rhode  Island 

Vermont 
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Entrance  Requirements 

Freshman  Applicants 

Freshman  applicants  for  admission  to  the  Stock- 
bridge  School  of  Agriculture  should  be  graduates 
of  an  accredited  high  school  or  have  a  high  school 
equi\'alency  certificate  and  must  submit  results 
of  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  given  by  the  Col- 
lege Entrance  Examination  Board.  Students 
should  have  a  good  preparation  in  English, 
mathematics,  and  science,  and  a  particular  effort 
is  made  to  select  applicants  who  have  demon- 
strated a  strong,  sincere  motivation  in  their  major 
field  of  interest.  This  may  be  demonstrated  by 
factors  such  as  work  experience  and  the  type  of 
courses  taken  in  high  school  or  at  other  educa- 
tional institutions.  Applicants  with  a  background 
in  vocational  agriculture,  who  are  strongly  moti- 
vated, are  acceptable.  Highly  motivated  veterans 
are  acceptable  even  though  they  may  have  poor 
high  school  records. 

Transfer  Applicants 

Transfer  applicants  for  admission  to  the  Stock- 


bridge  School  of  Agriculture  must  have  earned 
or  be  earning  at  least  15  transferable  college  cred- 
its with  grades  of  C  or  better.  These  courses 
should  closely  relate  to  the  courses  offered  in  the 
specific  major  chosen.  The  following  selection  of 
courses  are  most  often  transferable:  English, 
Mathematics,  Chemistry,  Physics,  Biology,  Bot- 
any, Speech,  Economics,  and  Psychology.  Gen- 
erally, transfer  students  offering  one  full  semester 
of  acceptable  transfer  credits  will  graduate  in 
three  semesters. 

There  are  programs  in  the  Stockbridge  School 
that  do  not  accept  transfer  students  at  any  time 
unless  the  transfer  student  has  earned  credits  in 
courses  nearly  identical  to  those  required  by  the 
department  offering  these  programs.  Following 
are  the  programs  of  study  that  do  not  generally 
accept  transfer  students:  Arboriculture  and  Park 
Management;  Floriculture;  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Crops;  Landscape  Operations;  and  Turf  Manage- 
ment. All  other  programs  of  study  do  accept 
transfer  students  with  15  or  more  transferable 
credits. 
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How  to  Apply 


Freshman  Applications 

Pick  up  an  application  blank  in  any  high  school 
guidance  office  or  send  a  request  to:  Stockbridge 
School  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Massachu- 
setts, Amherst,  Massachusetts  01002.  Please  print 
or  type  all  the  information  requested.  Be  sure  to 
check  only  one  program  that  you  wish  to  study. 
Be  sure  to  explain  in  detail  any  work  experiences 
related  to  your  selected  program  of  study  and 
why  you  wish  to  study  in  that  particular  program. 
Have  your  guidance  counselor  attach  your  high 
school  transcripts  and  SAT  scores  and  send  to: 
Admissions,  Whitmore  Building,  University  of 
Massachusetts,  Amherst,  Massachusetts  01002.  If 
you  have  earned  credits  at  a  community  college 
or  four-year  college  or  the  like,  attach  an  official 
transcript  of  these  credits. 

Transfer  Applications 

If  you  are  a  transfer  applicant,  follow  the  general 
procedures  described  above  for  freshman  appli- 
cants. You  also  will  need  to  go  to  your  college 
transfer  counselor  for  his  or  her  recommendations 
and  signature.  If  you  are  presently  attending  a 
college,  please  make  a  list  of  the  courses  you  are 
taking  and  estimate  what  grades  you  expect  to 
receive  when  the  semester  ends.  This  list  can  be 
attached  to  your  transcript  of  credits  already 
earned. 

Interviews 

Interviews  are  not  part  of  the  admissions  proce- 
dure. Personal  conferences  will  be  scheduled  only 
if  the  candidate  or  his  guidance  counselor  has  a 
question  which  cannot  be  readily  answered  by 
correspondence  or  telephone. 

When  to  Apply 

Freshman  Applicants 

Completed  applications  should  be  mailed  to  the 
Admissions  Office,  Whitmore  Building,  University 
of  Massachusetts,  Amherst,  Massachusetts  01002, 
immediately  following  the  first  marking  period 
of  the  applicant's  senior  year  of  high  school, 
usually  around  the  last  week  of  November.  All 
applicants  will  receive  notification  not  later  than 
April  30. 

Transfer  Applicants 

Completed  applications  should  be  mailed  to  the 


Admissions  Office,  Whitmore  Building,  University 
of  Massachusetts,  Amherst,  Massachusetts  01002. 
Any  college  transcripts  not  attached  to  the  ap- 
plication should  be  sent  directly  to  the  same 
office. 

Deadline  Dates 

Freshman  Applicants: 
In-state— March  1 
Out-of-state— Febiiiaiy   1 
Foreign— February   1 

Transfer  Applicants: 

All— November  1  for  spring  semester 

Registration 

For  registration  dates  see  calendar  in  front  of  this 
Catalogue. 
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Instruction 

Courses  are  taught  by  the  University  staff.  In 
addition  to  teaching  by  lecture  and  discussion 
there  is  a  strong  emphasis  on  practical  labora- 
tory work.  The  combined  advantages  of  univer- 
sity instruction  and  a  university  plant  with  all  its 
varied  resources  are  thus  made  available  to  Stock- 
bridge  students.  Freshmen  majoring  in  Arboricul- 
ture and  Park  Management,  Floriculture,  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Crops,  Landscape  Operations,  and 
Turf  Management,  must  find  summer  placement 
jobs,  to  start  on  or  about  April  1,  which  gives 
them  approximately  five  months  of  field  experi- 
ence; departments  will  help  and  must  approve 
these  jobs. 

Freshmen  majoring  in  Agricultural  Business 
Management,  Animal  Science,  Food  Distribution, 
and  Laboratory  Animal  Technology,  do  not  leave 
for  summer  placement  until  the  last  week  of  May 
following  their  final  examinations.  These  students, 
therefore,  spend  about  three  months  in  the  field. 

Summer^  Placemeiit  Training 

Summer  placement  training  for  freshmen  is  re- 
quired by  most  departments.  In  most  cases,  stu- 
dents are  responsible  for  finding  summer  place- 
ment jobs  that  are  acceptable  to  their  department 
and/or  academic  adviser.  Department  personnel 
and  the  Director  will  be  glad  to  assist  any  stu- 
dent unable  to  find  an  acceptable  job. 

Positions  should  be  secured  that  will  enable 
the  student  to  gain  practical  experience  in  a  par- 
ticular field.  Wage  rates  vary  in  different  localities 
but  the  student  may  expect  to  earn  a  reasonable 
amount.  However,  the  purpose  of  the  placement 
job  is  to  gain  experience  rather  than  to  expect  a 
high  monetaiy  return. 

Students  are  required  to  complete  the  training 
period  without  unnecessary  absences.  No  job 
transfers  are  to  be  made  without  the  permission 
of  the  departmental  adviser  nor  may  a  position 
be  given  up  until  the  adviser  has  been  notified. 

Summer  placement  requirements  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  adviser  who  will  be  responsible 
for  grading  the  summer  placement  report. 

Registration  day  is  the  deadline  for  students  to 
turn  summer  placement  reports  in  to  their  ad- 
viser. Advisers  will  then  send  the  summer  place- 
ment grades  to  the  Stockbridge  Office  by  Septem- 
ber 30.  Students  who  fail  to  complete  the  place- 


ment requirements  of  their  respective  departments 
are  not  permitted  to  register  for  their  second 
semester.  Should  a  student  receive  a  failing  mark 
on  the  summer  placement  report,  he  or  she  can- 
not graduate  until  a  satisfactory  grade  is  earned. 

Transferring  to  the  University 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  Stockbridge 
two-year  program  is  a  terminal  career  program. 
Students  graduating  with  the  Associate  Degree 
are  academically  prepared  and  practically 
equipped  to  obtain  employment  and  capably  per- 
form duties  in  their  fields  of  particular  expertise. 
However,  it  is  realized  that  goals  may  change 
and  it  is  possible  for  properly  qualified  and  moti- 
vated Stockbridge  graduates  to  transfer  to  the 
University  for  further  education.  Such  cases  are 
considered  individually  by  the  Stockbridge  Edu- 
cational Policies  Committee  and  the  University's 
Transfer  Office.  The  following  procedures  and 
policies  apply  to  those  transferring  to  departments 
in  the  College  of  Food  and  Natural  Resources, 
not  to  those  transferring  to  other  schools  and  col- 
leges in  the  University. 

Requirements 

1.  A  student  will  be  considered  for  transfer  if 
his  cumulative  average  is  3.0  or  better. 

2.  The  applicant  must  have  accrued  not  less  than 
a  C  in  Rhetoric  S-1  -  LANGUAGE  AND 
WRITING  or  Rhetoric  S-2  -  SPEECH,  and 
in  Mathematics  S-4  -  ELEMENTARY  COL- 
LEGE ALGEBRA. 

3.  The  applicant  must  be  recommended  for 
transfer  by  the  department  in  which  he  re- 
ceived his  Associate  Degree  and  by  the  de- 
partment into  which  he  wishes  to  transfer. 

Procedure 

1.  Prior  to  March  1,  the  applicant  should  arrange 
an  interview  with  the  Director  of  the  Stock- 
bridge  School  who  has  the  transfer  apphcation 
blanks. 

2.  March  15  is  the  deadline  for  filing  completed 
applications  in  the  Director's  office.  Each  ap- 
plication must  be  accompanied  by  a  recom- 
mendation signed  by  the  applicant's  adviser 
or  department  head. 

3.  The  Director  of  the  Stockbridge  School,  in 
consultation  with  members  of  the  Stockbridge 
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Educational  Policies   Committee,   will  recom- 
mend or  not  recommend  to  the  Dean  of  Ad- 
missions. 
4.  The  Dean  of  Admissions  will  notify  the  appli- 
cant of  his  acceptance  or  rejection. 

Evaluation  of  Stockbridge  Record 

1.  The  head  of  the  department  to  which  the 
student  is  transferring  will  determine  (a)  the 
number  of  semester  hours  of  transfer  credit 
allowed-this  may  vary  considerably  from  less 
than  30  to  as  many  as  45,  and  (b)  how  much 
additional  credit  will  be  needed  to  qualify  for 
the  B.S.  degree.  It  is  required  that  the  depart- 
ment head  file  a  report  of  these  findings  in 
the  Office  of  the  Registrar. 


Scholarship  Regulations 

Absence  from  Classes 

1.  Attendance  at  all  lectures,  laboratories,  and 
class  trips  is  expected  of  all  students. 

2.  Each  instructor  establishes  his  own  attendance 
rules  and  the  Director  will  support  whatever 
rules  are  established. 

3.  All  students  are  expected  to  report  promptly  to 
the  University  Infirmary  when  ill.  If  treated 
by  an  outside  physician,  the  student  must 
bring  a  statement  from  him  if  an  excuse  for 
absence  from  class  is  expected. 

Grading  System 

Grades  are  computed  on  a  quality  point  system 

as  follows: 


sy^' 


Grade 


A 
B 
C 

D 

W 

WF 

F 

Inc. 


Interpretation 


Quality  points  per 
semester  hour 


Excellent 

Good 

Average 

Passing  but  not  satisfactory 

Withdrew 

Withdrew  Failing 

Failure 

All  required  work  not  turned  in  or 

permission  granted  to  repeat  final 

examination 
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Semester  Grade  Point  Average 

To  compute  the  semester  grade  point  average, 
the  total  points  earned  will  be  divided  by  the 
total  credits  carried.  Credits  carried  are  defined 
as  total  credits  earned  and  failed.  Grade  point 
averages  will  be  recorded  to  one  decimal  place. 
For  example,  averages  from  2.65  to  2.74  will  be 
recorded  as  2.7.  Incomplete  grades  will  be  com- 
puted as  F  until  a  letter  grade  is  received  to  re- 
place the  Incomplete. 

Grade  Changes 

Any  request  for  a  grade  change  must  be  made 
in  writing,  reasons  for  change  noted,  and  signed 
by  the  instructor  and  student.  Final  approval  of 
a  grade  change  must  be  made  by  the  Director. 
There  should  be  no  extra  work  allowed  after  the 
marking  period  to  a  student  desiring  a  grade 
change.  Work  assigned  prior  to  final  marking  is 
not  considered  extra  work. 

Cumulative  Average 

To  compute  the  cumulative  grade  point  average, 
total  points  earned  will  be  divided  by  total  cred- 
its carried-the  sum  of  total  credits  earned  and 
failed.  If  a  student  fails  a  course  and  then  re- 
peats it,  quality  points  will  be  computed  on  the 
basis  of  the  new  grade. 

Academic  Probation, 
Suspension  or  Dismissal 

The  Stockbridge  Educational  Policies  Committee 
meets  regularly  with  the  Director  to  review  aca- 
demic performances  of  students.  Academic  pro- 
bation, suspension  or  dismissal  is  based  on  regu- 
lations administered  by  this  committee.  In  order 
to  remain  in  good  standing,  a  student  must  meet 
at  least  the  minimum  academic  requirements  at 
the  end  of  each  semester.  The  following  chart 
lists  the  cumulative  averages  on  which  academic 
policy  is  based: 


academic  requirements 


semester 


Good  Standing 
Min.  Cum.  Av. 


Probation 
Cum.  Av.  Range 


Suspension  or  Dismissal 
Cum.  Av. 


First 
Second 
Third 
Fourth 


1.45 

1.35-1.44 

1.75 

1.65-1.74 

1.95 

1.85-1.94 

2.00 

- 

1.34 
1.64 
1.84 
1.94 
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Academic  Probation 

A  student  will  be  placed  on  academic  probation 
when  his  cumulative  average  for  any  semester 
falls  within  the  range  indicated  in  the  table 
above.  Such  a  student  is  required  to  attend  all 
lectures  and  laboratories  except  in  cases  of  sick- 
ness and  family  emergencies. 

Academic  Suspension 

A  one-semester  suspension  from  school  is  invoked 
when  a  student's  cumulative  average  falls  to/or 
below  the  average  listed  for  suspension. 

Academic  Dismissal 

Permanent  dismissal  from  the  Stockbridge  School 
will  result  from  a  second  academic  suspension. 

Right  of  Appeal 

A  student  has  the  right  to  appeal  a  suspension  or 
dismissal  in  certain  instances.  He  may  petition 
his  department  through  the  Director  for  special 
consideration  if  there  are  extenuating  circum- 
stances and  a  reasonable  explanation  for  poor 
grades.  The  Director  and  the  department  in  con- 
sultation will  judge  all  such  cases  on  an  individual 
basis. 

Graduation  Requirements 

A  cumulative  quality  point  average  of  at  least  2.0. 

Passing  of  a  minimum  of  60  credits. 

Payment  of  all  debts  to  the  University. 

Successful  completion  or  waiver  of  summer  place- 
ment. 

A  recommendation  from  the  major  department, 
stating  that  the  candidate  has  met  all  depart- 
mental requirements. 


Expenses 


As  a  state  institution,  the  University  of  Massachu- 
setts offers  the  privilege  of  in-state  tuition  to  all 
students  entering  from  the  Commonwealth.  Eligi- 
bility for  admission  under  the  low  residential  rate 
is  determined  in  accordance  with  the  following 
policy  established  by  the  University. 

1.  A  student  must  present  evidence  satisfactory 
to  the  Treasurer  of  the  University  that  his 
domicile  is  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  order  to  be  considered  eligible  to 
register  in  the  University  as  a  resident  stu- 
dent. This  means  he  must  have  established  a 
bona  fide  residence  in  the  Commonwealth  for 
a  period  of  not  less  than  one  continuous  year 
prior  to  his  date  of  registration  at  the  Univer- 
sity. This  certification  is  made  with  the  inten- 
tion of  his  continuing  to  maintain  such  a 
residence. 

2.  The  domicile  and  residence  of  a  minor  shall 
follow  that  of  the  parents,  unless  such  minor 
has  been  emancipated.  In  case  of  emancipa- 
tion, the  student  in  addition  to  the  require- 
ments of  these  regulations  respecting  domicile 
and  residence  shall  present  satisfactory  proof 
respecting  emancipation.  Minors  under  guard- 
ianship shall  be  required  to  present  in  addi- 
tion to  the  certification  of  domicile  and  resi- 
dence satisfactory  documentary  evidence  of 
the  appointment  of  the  guardian. 

3.  No  student  shall  be  considered  to  have  gained 
residence  solely  by  reason  of  his  attendance 
in  the  University  nor  shall  a  student  lose  resi- 
dential preference  during  his  continuous  at- 
tendance at  the  University  unless  he  ceases 
to  be  a  citizen  of  the  Commonwealth. 
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Summary  of  Estimated  Expenses 


(iy2 
semesters ) 


First  Year 


(2 
semesters ) 


Second  Year 

(2 
semesters ) 


Tuition 

(Residents  of  Mass.) 
Room  in  University  Residence  Hall 
Board  (5  day  plan) 
Activities  Fee 
Athletic  Fee 
Physical  Education  Fee 
Campus  Center  Fee 
Fine  Arts  Fee 
Student  Health  Fee 
Student  Medical  Insurance 

12  months  coverage   (optional) 
Telephone  (where  available) 
Identification  Card 
Commencement  Fee 
Books,  Stationery  and  Other  Supplies 


$225 

$300 

510 

680 

483 

643 

50 

50 

22 

30 

10 

10 

39 

52 

6 

6 

60 

80 

40 

40 

30 

40 

1 

1 

100 


150 


$300 

680 

643 

50 

30 

52 

6 

80 

40 

40 

1 

10 

150 


$1,576 


$2,082 


$2,082 


Estimated  cost  of  required  field  trips  during  the  two  years:    $15— $50. 


4.  The  domicile  and  residence  of  a  wife  shall  fol- 
low that  of  the  husband. 

5.  This  form  of  certification  for  classification  as 
to  domicile  and  residence  status  must  be  sub- 
mitted by  each  student.  Misrepresentation  of 
facts  in  order  to  evade  the  payment  of  out-of- 
state  tuition  shall  be  considered  sufficient  cause 
for  suspension  or  permanent  exclusion  from 
the  University. 

6.  Discretion  to  adjust  individual  cases  within 
the  spirit  of  these  rules  is  lodged  with  the 
President  of  the  University. 

Expenses  are  approximately  $2,000  per  year 
for  the  normally  economical  student.  The  follow- 
ing estimate  of  a  year's  expenses,  based  chiefly 
upon  last  year's  costs,  includes  only  those  items 
which  are  strictly  college-related  and  does  not 
include  amounts  for  clothing,  laundry,  travel,  etc. 
These  costs  vary  slightly  from  year  to  year. 

Variation  in  Course  Charges 

There  is  a  difference  in  charges  for  the  freshman 
year  depending  on  the  length  of  the  placement 
period. 


Admission  (Matriculation)  Payment 

New  students  will  be  expected  to  make  an  ad- 
vance payment  of  $15  to  the  Bursar  of  the  Uni- 
versity as  soon  as  they  are  notified  by  the  Di- 
rector that  they  are  accepted  for  admission.  This 
will  be  considered  as  first  payment  on  registra- 
tion fees  which  will  be  due  at  time  of  matricula- 
tion in  the  fall.  It  is  not  refundable  and  will  be 
considered  as  payment  for  admission  and  registra- 
tion expense  if  the  student  does  not  matriculate. 

Tuition 

Residents  of  Massachusetts  are  charged  $150  per 
semester.  Tuition  per  semester  for  non-residents 
or  non-citizens  of  the  United  States  is  $550.  Mas- 
sachusetts residents  are  required  to  file  a  state- 
ment signed  by  either  town  or  city  clerk  stating 
that  the  applicant  or  the  applicant's  parent  is  a 
legal  resident. 

Special  Students'  Tuition 

The  Special  Student  tuition  rate  is  $15  per  credit 
for  Massachusetts  residents,  up  to  a  maximum  of 
$150,  and  $55  per  credit  for  non-residents,  up 
to  a  maximum  of  $550.  All  students  must  pay  a 
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$1  identification  card  fee  yearly,  and  students 
taking  three  or  more  courses  a  semester  must  pay 
a  Campus  Center  fee  and  a  health  fee. 

Residence  Hall  Rooms 

All  students,  except  commuters,  married  students 
and  students  who  are  21  years  of  age,  are  re- 
quired to  live  in  University  residence  halls.  If 
residence  hall  facilities  are  non-existent,  late  ap- 
plicants will  be  allowed  to  find  living  accommo- 
dations  off-campus. 

Telephone 

Certain  residence  halls  are  equipped  with  room 
telephones.  Students  who  elect  to  reside  in  these 
residence  halls  will  be  charged  an  additional  fee 
per  semester  for  the  basic  telephone  sendee. 

NOTE:  hi  all  residence  halls,  whether  for  men 
or  women,  the  student  must  supply  a  study  lamp, 
a  metal  waste  basket,  bed  linen,  pillow  and  blan- 
kets. However,  there  is  a  local  rental  service 
which  can  supply  a  weekly  change  of  bed  linen 
and  towels. 

Board 

All  students  living  in  residence  halls  must  board 
at  the  University  Commons.  The  preparation  of 
food  in  rooms  is  not  permitted  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. 

Fees,  Other  Charges  and  Schedules 

Student  Activities  Fee 

This  fee,  authorized  by  vote  of  the  Stockbridge 
Senate  and  with  approval  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, provides  each  student  with  the  "Collegian," 
the  student  newspaper;  "Stosag,"  School  year- 
book; "Shorthorn,"  Stockbridge  newsletter;  and 
other  related  materials. 

Athletic  Fee 

Funds  received  from  this  charge  are  used  to  sup- 
port comprehensive  men's  and  women's  inter- 
collegiate programs  as  well  as  fine  intramural  pro- 
grams. 

Physical  Education  Fee 

Income  from  this  fee  is  used  to  support  the  phys- 
ical education  program,  intramural  athletics  and 
general  recreation. 

Campus  Center  Fee 

Funds  received  from  this  charge  are  used  to  sup- 
port the  Campus  Center  and  meet  the  operating 
costs  of  its  various  activities. 


Fine  Arts  Fee 

Funds  received  from  this  fee  are  used  to  support 
a  varied  and  comprehensive  program  of  fine  arts 
events  for  the  cultural  enrichment  and  enjoyment 
of  the  undergraduate  body. 

Health  Services  Fee 

Funds  received  from  this  charge  ar.e  used  to  sup- 
port the  medical,  psychiatric  and  health  services 
provided  by  the  staff  of  the  infirmary. 

Medical-Surgical  Insurance 

This  is  an  optional  plan  intended  to  supplement 
the  care  received  by  students  at  the  infirmaiy.  It 
provides  hospital,  medical  and  surgical  care  on  a 
twelve-month  basis  for  injuries  or  illness  during 
the  school  year,  holidays,  summer  vacation  and 
other  times  when  the  student  is  away  from  Am- 
herst. Students  who  register  for  the  fall  semester 
have  only  one  opportunity  to  enter  or  reject  this 
program  each  year:  at  the  time  of  payment  of  the 
fall  semester  bill.  It  is  also  offered  on  the  spring 
semester  bill  for  new  spring  registrants  only. 
Married  students  desiring  family  coverage  under 
the  plan  now  in  existence  at  the  University  are 
advised  to  contact  the  Student  Health  Services. 

Commencement  Fee 

A  commencement  fee  of  $10  will  be  assessed  all 
students  in  September  of  their  senior  year,  in 
order  that  commencement  exercises  and  events 
may  be  self-supporting. 

Room  Security  Deposit 

Students  who  are  required  to  live  in  University 
residence  halls  must  pay  a  $100  room  security 
deposit  over  and  above  the  regular  room  rent. 
The  deposit  shall  be  paid  upon  initial  entrance  to 
the  University  and  shall  be  refunded  as  follows: 

a.  upon  graduation  from  University 

b.  upon  voluntary  withdrawal  from  the  Univer- 
sity, release  of  assigned  housing,  or  intention 
not  to  re-register  filed  in  writing  with  the 
Registrar  provided  such  notice  is  filed  45  days 
prior  to  the  registration  date  of  the  next 
semester 

c.  upon  involuntary  call  into  military  service 

d.  upon  academic  dismissal  from  the  University 

A  student  forfeits  the  deposit  if,  having  reserved 
housing,  he  or  she  does  not  occupy  it,  unless 
written  notice  in  accordance  with  regulation  on 
voluntaiy  withdrawal  (above)  has  been  given  and 
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accepted,  or  upon  dismissal  from  the  University 
for  disciplinary  reasons. 

Scholarship  Payments 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  all  scholarship  holders 
to  see  that  the  University  is  adequately  notified 
prior  to  the  time  fee  bills  are  prepared.  Known 
scholarships  are  shown  on  the  fee  bills.  If  such 
items  are  not  shown,  deductions  may  not  be  made 
from  the  bill  until  satisfactory  evidence  has  been 
presented  to  the  Bursar  of  the  University  by  the 
donor. 

Refund  of  Student  Payments 

A.  Prepaid  tuition  and  fees  will  be  refunded  to 
students  withdrawing  as  follows: 

1.  Before  registration,  100% 

2.  Within  the  first  two  weeks  from  the  date 
of  registration,  80% 

3.  Within  the  third  week,  60% 

4.  Within  the  fourth  week,  40% 

5.  Within  the  fifth  week,  20% 

6.  After  fifth  week,  no  refund 

B.  Prepaid  board  —  pro  rata  refund 

C.  Prepaid  room  rent  —  after  the  first  week,  the 
initial  $100.00  room  deposit  is  completely 
forfeited.  Room  rent  will  be  refunded  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  Within  the  second  week,  80% 

2.  Within  the  third  week,  60% 

3.  Within  the  fourth  week,  40% 

4.  Within  the  fifth  week,  20% 

5.  After  the  fifth  week,  no  refund 

Payment  Due  Dates 

In  accordance  with  University  policy,  all  charges 
for  tuition,  fees,  board  and  room  rent  in  Univer- 
sity residence  halls  are  due  and  payable  prior  to 
the  date  of  registration  of  each  semester.  Bills  will 


be  rendered  in  advance  with  due  date  shown; 
payment  may  best  be  made  by  mail.  Students  may 
not  register  until  all  University  charges  are  paid. 

Late  Registration 

Any  student  who  does  not  complete  his  registra- 
tion, including  payment  of  semester  charges,  on 
the  regular  registration  days  will  be  required  to 
pay  a  fee  of  $5. 

Laboratory  Charges 

Some  departments  have  laboratory  charges  which 
range  from  $2  to  $12.50  per  course.  These 
charges  must  be  paid  at  the  Student  Union  be- 
fore the  student  is  admitted  to  the  course.  If  a 
student  fails  to  pay  laboratory  charges,  the  de- 
partment or  the  instructor  may  refuse  participa- 
tion in  scheduled  labs  and/or  examinations.  They 
may  also  request  that  all  grades  be  withheld  un- 
til payment  is  made. 

Books  and  Supplies 

For  the  convenience  of  students,  the  University 
maintains  a  store  service  in  the  Physical  Plant. 
Here  all  textbooks  may  be  purchased  at  cost  plus 
transportation  charges.  Students  are  informed  at 
the  first  class  session  in  each  course  what  books 
are  required  and  must  secure  individual  copies 
according  to  order  list  sent  in  by  instructor.  Stu- 
dents should  not  purchase  any  books  until  meet- 
ing with  the  instructor. 

Financial  Aid 

All  information  relative  to  financial  aid  should  be 
sought  through  the  Financial  Aid  Office  of  the 
University.  Many  kinds  of  financial  assistance  in- 
cluding long-term  loans  and  scholarships  are 
available. 
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Employment 


Students  desiring  part-time  employment  may  file 
a  part-time  work  application  with  the  Financial 
Aid  Office,  which  is  the  clearinghouse  for  all 
student  employment  on  campus.  Students  who 
have  applications  on  file  with  the  Financial  Aid 
Office  are  notified  when  employment  opportuni- 
ties on  campus  become  available. 

The  College  Work  Study  Program  is  a  federally 
subsidized  employment  program  whereby  stu- 
dents who  have  applied  for  financial  aid  and  who 
meet  financial  need  criteria  are  assigned  to  jobs 
either  on  campus  or  with  non-profit  agencies  off 
campus.  Students  awarded  positions  may  work 
up  to  fifteen  hours  per  week  for  an  hourly  rate 
of  pay  which  is  determined  by  the  type  of  job. 
During  the  summer  months  students  not  enrolled 
in  courses  may  work  up  to  forty  hours  per  week. 

The  Financial  Aid  Office  also  keeps  an  up-to- 
date  file  of  off-campus  employment  opportuni- 
ties. Students  are  free  to  visit  this  office  at  any 
time  the  office  is  open  to  check  this  file. 


Veterans  ^  Affairs 


The  veterans'  coordinator  is  a  staff  member  of 
the  Financial  Aid  Office.  A  veteran  enrolling  in 
the  Stockbridge  School  should  consult  with  the 
coordinator  on  any  matter  involving  veterans' 
affairs. 

Ehgible  dependents  of  veterans  who  are  enter- 
ing Stockbridge  should  present  a  Certificate  of 
Eligibility  at  registration.  This  may  be  obtained 
from  the  nearest  Veterans'  Administration  Office. 
Board,  room  and  fees  must  be  paid  in  advance 
whether  or  not  the  student  is  enrolled  under  the 
G.L  Bill. 


Loans  J  Scholarships, 
A  wards,  Stipends 

Loans 

Rollin  H.  Barrett  Emergency  Loan  Fund 

Individual  emergency  loans,  not  exceeding  $50 
each,  may  be  made  to  worthy  and  needy  appli- 
cants. There  is  no  interest  and  repayment  must 
be  made  within  four  months  from  the  date  of 
issue. 

Bartlett  Loan  Fund 

This  fund  was  established  by  the  F.  A.  Bartlett 
Tree  Expert  Company  of  Stamford,  Connecticut. 
It  is  available  for  short-term  loans  to  students 
majoring  in  Arboriculture  and  Park  Management. 
Apply  at  the  Director's  Office  in  Stockbridge  Hall. 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  Fund 

Short-term  loans  without  interest,  supplied  by  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  Club. 

Stockbridge  Emergency  Loan  Fund 

This  loan  fund  has  been  built  up  by  class  gifts 
over  the  years-classes  of  1951,  1952,  1953,  1955, 
1956,  1957,  1958,  1959,  and  1961.  It  provides 
loans  for  short  periods  of  time,  one  week  to  one 
month,  to  any  student  in  an  emergency  situation. 
There  are  no  interest  charges  and  application 
should  be  made  in  the  office  of  the  Director. 

The  Vincent  Goldthwait  Loan  Fund 

This  fund  was  established  by  Dr.  Joel  E.  Gold- 
thwait, U  of  M  1885  of  Boston,  as  a  memorial  to 
his  son  who  died  in  1922  during  his  junior  year 
at  Harvard.  Its  purpose  is  to  aid  worthy  students 
in  financial  difficulties.  Loans  are  granted  up  to 
$200  and  payment  should  be  made  prior  to  grad- 
uation. 

All  requests  for  such  aid  should  be  made  in 
person  to  the  Director  of  Financial  Aid  who  is 
responsible  for  the  administration  of  all  loans. 
He  will  also  describe  other  loan  arrangements 
upon  request. 

Charles  Hiram  Thayer  Memorial  Fund 

Individual  emergency  loans,  not  exceeding  $50 
each,  may  be  made  to  worthy  and  needy  appli- 
cants. There  is  no  interest  and  repayment  must 
be  made  within  four  months  from  the  date  of 
issue. 
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Scholarships 

Prospective  senior  students  should  file  scholar- 
ship applications  with  the  Financial  Aid  Office 
(Whitmore  Administration  Building)  by  March 
15  of  the  freshman  year. 

Oscar  G.  Anderson  Memorial  Fund 

Stipends  to  worthy  students  of  good  character 
and  in  need  of  assistance  for  the  purchase  of  text- 
books necessary  for  courses  in  Fruit  Growing. 
Recommendations  are  made  by  the  staflF  in  Plant 
and  Soil  Sciences  to  the  Director. 

Ascension  Farm  School  Scholarships 

Trust  funds  from  the  Ascension  Farm  School 
Corporation  of  Great  Barrington  were  given  to 
the  University  trustees  in  1952,  the  income  from 
which  shall  be  used  to  provide  for  the  "educa- 
tion and  training  in  agriculture  of  boys  residing 
in  Western  Massachusetts,"  as  stated  in  its  origi- 
nal charter.  This  makes  possible  the  award  of 
scholarships  to  men  students  residing  in  Hamp- 
den, Hampshire,  Franklin,  and  Berkshire  coun- 
ties with  special  consideration  to  be  given  appli- 
cants from  the  last  named  county. 

/.  T.  and  N.  Butterworth  Scholarship 

A  $300  scholarship  for  a  student  majoring  in 
Floriculture  in  memory  of  Rachel  Butterworth 
Dietz. 

George  M.  and  Edith  H.  Codding  Scholarships 

Annual  stipends  to  graduates  of  public  high 
schools  in  Taunton  or  Martha's  Vineyard. 

Floriculture  Club  Scholarships 

$100  awards  to  freshmen  or  seniors  majoring  in 
Floriculture. 

Florists'  and  Gardeners'  Club  of  Western  Massa- 
chusetts Scholarship 

An  annual  scholarship  of  $100  to  be  awarded  to 
a  senior  student  (man  or  woman)  in  the  Stock- 
bridge  School  who  is  majoring  in  Floriculture  or 
Landscape  Operations. 

Golf  Course  Superintendents  Association  of 
America  Scholarships 

Three  $300  scholarships  given  annually  to  stu- 
dents majoring  in  Turf  Management. 

Merwin  Memorial 

A  $500  scholarship  for  a  senior  in  Veterinary  and 

Animal  Science.  Funds  are  provided  by  Merwin 


Memorial  Free  Clinic  for  Animals,  Inc.,  of  All- 
ston,  Massachusetts. 

New  England  Vegetable  Growers  Association 

An  annual  scholarship  of  $100  to  be  awarded  to 
a  deserving  student  majoring  in  Fruit  and  Vege- 
table Crops. 


New  York  Farmers  Scholarship 

Awards  to  the  senior  and  the  freshman  with  the 

highest  cumulative  average. 

V.  A.  Rice  Scholarship  Fund 
A  scholarship  for  a  worthy  student  majoring  in 
Animal  Science.  Funds  are  provided  in  memory 
of  the  late  Professor  Rice  who  headed  the  Animal 
Science  Department  for  many  years. 

STOSO  Scholarships 

$100  scholarship  awarded  to  outstanding  mem- 
bers of  the  freshman  and  senior  classes. 

Wilbur  H.  H.  Ward  Scholarships 
The  Wilbur  H.  H.  Ward  Fund  is  administered 
by  a  board  of  tmstees  independent  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Applicants  for  these  scholarships  should 
write  to  Mrs.  Marian  R.  Erush,  Stockbridge  Hall, 
University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst,  Mass. 
Only  Hampshire  County  residents  are  eligible. 

Worcester  County  Poultry  Association 
A  $100  scholarship,  in  memory  of  George  Tread- 
well,   to   a   student   majoring   in   Veterinary   and 
Animal  Science  and  having  an  interest  in  Poultry 
Science. 
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Registration  of 
Motor  Vehicles 


Section  I.  Motor  Vehicle  Regulations 

All  student,  faculty  and  staff  motor  vehicles  must 
be  registered  with  the  Parking  Office,  Hampshire 
House,  Room  103. 

All  students  may  be  permitted  to  have  a  motor 
vehicle  on  campus  provided  it  is  registered  with 
the  Parking  Office,  and  complies  with  published 
University   regulations. 

Copies  of  the  University  regulations  concern- 
ing motor  vehicles  should  be  obtained  at  the 
Parking  Office,  Hampshire  House,  Room  103. 

Visitors  are  requested  to  use  the  new  multi- 
level Campus  Center  Parking  Garage  unless  an- 
other area  is  suggested. 

All  areas  are  under  roving  security  surveillance. 
Visitors  may  secure  information  at  the  Parking 
Control  Booths  or  at  the  Security  Building.  In- 
quiries concerning  parking  should  be  directed  to 
the  Parking  Authority,  University  of  Massachu- 
setts, Amherst,  Massachusetts  01002. 


Section  H.  Physical  Handicap 

Physically  Handicapped  or  disabled  students  in- 
clude only  those  whose  locomotive  ability  is  so 
seriously  impaired  that  they  would  be  prevented 
from  meeting  regular  class  appointments  without 
motor  vehicle  assistance.  Certification  of  such 
handicap,  by  a  University  Health  Officer  must  be 
presented  to  the  Parking  Coordinator  at  the  time 
of  vehicle  registration. 

Section  III.  Registration  of  Motor  Vehicles 

All  motor  vehicles  operated  by  students  on  the 
campus  or  other  lands  of  the  Uni\'ersity  must  be 
registered  with  the  University  Parking  Office 
within  seven  days  of  arrival  (Sundays  and  holi- 
days excluded)  on  campus  and  display  current 
University  registration  insignia. 

Failure  to  register  or  falsification  of  registration 
information  subjects  a  student  to  a  fine,  denial 
of  future  registration  and  possible  disciplinary 
action. 

Registration  of  a  motor  vehicle  does  not  of  it- 
self ccmfer  any  parking  privileges.  Parking  will 
be  restricted  between  the  hours  of  7  a.m.  and  6 
p.m.  Monday  through  Friday,  and  a  student  may 
park  only  in  the  area  to  which  he  is  assigned  dur- 
ing the  restricted  hours. 
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Student  Activities 


Campus  Center 

The  Campus  Center  is  available  to  all  students 
for  recreational  purposes.  Among  other  things  it 
includes  a  large  ballroom  for  dinners  and  movies, 
the  University  Store,  offices  for  student  activities, 
meeting  rooms,  lounges,  and  dining  rooms. 

STOSO 

STOSO  is  the  Stockbridge  Service  Organization 
designed  to  aid  the  Stockbridge  School  of  Agri- 
culture when  help  is  requested.  One  objective  of 
this  organization  is  to  better  the  relations  between 
the  Stockbridge  School  and  the  four-year  students 
of  the  University  of  Massachusetts. 

Senate 

In  the  Senate  each  major,  club,  and  organization 
is  represented,  enabling  each  student  to  have  a 
voice  in  the  school's  student  government.  All  of 
its  activities  are  coordinated  through  committees, 
and  a  major  responsibility  is  recommending  a 
student  government  budget. 


Its  functions  are  many  and  varied,  but  are  al- 
ways directed  toward  improving  the  academic 
and  social  affairs  of  the  student. 

Shorthorn 

The  Shorthorn  is  the  recognized  Stockbridge 
School  newsletter.  It  was  first  published  in  1961 
and  is  issued  weekly. 

Stosag 

Stosag  is  the  Stockbridge  yearbook.  It  is  written 

and  edited  by  a  volunteer  staff. 

Progress  Banquet 

A  Progress  Banquet  is  held  once  a  year,  usually 
in  March,  at  which  time  scholastic  and  athletic 
awards  are  announced. 

Animal  Science  Club 

The  Animal  Science  Club  is  an  organization 
whose  main  purpose  is  to  promote,  improve,  and 
increase  the  interest  of  students  in  the  field  of 
Animal  Science.  The  Club  is  composed  of  Stock- 
bridge  and  University  students  and  is  open  to 
active  membership  to  all  students  who  are  inter- 
ested in  Animal  Science. 
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Arboriculture  and  Park  Management  Club 

The  Arboriculture  Club  was  formed  in  1946  with 
the  purpose  of  helping  the  senior  and  freshman 
classes  to  become  better  acquainted.  It  also  af- 
fords an  opportunity  for  the  students  in  this 
course  to  keep  abreast  of  developments  in  the 
field  by  including  guest  speakers  in  the  monthly 
programs.  The  guest  speakers  usually  represent 
professionals  in  all  phases  of  Arboriculture  and 
related  fields. 

Floriculture  Club 

The  Floriculture  Club  is  a  student  organization 
designed  for  the  social  enjoyment  and  education- 
al advancement  of  its  members  and  is  open  to 
both  two-  and  four-year  students  of  the  Univer- 
sity. Members  for  the  most  part  have  interests 
in  Commercial  Floriculture.  Programs  are  directed 
toward  a  deeper  understanding  of  this  field  and 
acquiring  practice  and  dexterity  in  certain  funda- 
mental techniques  that  are  a  definite  necessity 
to  today's  horticultural  businessman,  either  florist 
or  landscaper.  These  techniques  are  developed 
through  active  participation  in  activities  such  as 
the  production  and  sale  of  corsages  for  various 
school  functions.  These  activities  add  to  a  mem- 
ber's knowledge  of  general  management,  includ- 
ing waste  elimination,  profits,  mark-ups  and  pro- 
duction. 

Food  Distribution  Club 

The  Food  Distribution  Club  was  formed  to  help 
the  members  gain  knowledge  of  the  phases  of 
food  distribution  through  the  participation  in  field 
trips,  the  use  of  guest  speakers  or  other  available 
means.  The  Club  also  helps  to  establish  contacts 
in  the  food  industry  to  aid  in  securing  jobs  after 
graduation. 


Laboratory  Animal  Technology  Club 
The  recently  formed  Laboratory  Animal  Tech- 
nology Club  combines  social,  technical,  and  off- 
campus  activities  selected  to  supplement  the  stu- 
dents' academic  activities.  Membership  is  open 
to  all  Stockbridge  and  University  students.  • 

Landscape  Operations  Club 
The  Landscape  Operations  Club  serves  those  stu- 
dents majoring  in  Landscape  Operations  and  those 
interested  in  landscaping  and  ornamental  horti- 
culture. Regular  meetings  are  held  at  which  top- 
ics of  interest  are  discussed.  Outside  speakers 
from  nurseries,  chemical  companies,  etc.,  supple- 
ment the  factual  information  of  courses  with  their 
practical  experiences. 

Turf  Management  Club 

At  the  present  time  the  Turf  Management  Club 
at  the  Stockbridge  School  of  Agriculture  consists 
of  two-year  turf  majors.  Originally  the  Club  was 
organized  in  1957  by  Henry  J.  Homan  from  New 
London,  New  Hampshire,  a  senior  of  the  two- 
year  school.  Mr.  Homan  was  also  the  first  editor 
of  TuT^  Clippings,  an  annual  turf  magazine  in 
which  articles  of  interest  in  turf  were  written  by 
members  of  the  School. 

The  object  of  the  Turf  Management  Club  is 
to  promote  a  better  understanding  of  the  funda- 
mentals of  Agrostology,  to  recognize  the  position 
of  the  golf  course  superintendent,  and  to  form 
a  bond  of  interest  between  the  freshmen  and 
seniors  of  the  two-year  school,  the  alumni  of  the 
Stockbridge  turf  major,  and  the  Winter  School. 

Judging  Teams 

All  Stockbridge  students  are  eligible  to  compete 
for  places  on  various  judging  teams  which  com- 
pete with  other  two-year  schools  in  the  New  Eng- 
land and  New  York  area.  The  contest  is  usually 
held  in  April  and  includes  teams  in  poultry,  dairy 
products,  livestock  and  dairy  cattle. 

Scholastic  Society 

A  Stockbridge  Honorary  Scholastic  Society  called 
"LEAR"  was  established  in  1935  to  encourage 
high  scholarship.  Students  whose  record  for  the 
first  three  semesters  is  3.4  quality  points  or  better, 
are  elected  to  membership  in  the  society  each 
March.  Engraved  certificates  are  awarded  to 
members  of  the  graduating  class  who  have 
achieved  this  distinction  in  March  or  in  June 
when  the  final  cumulative  average  grades  are 
calculated. 
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Athletics  and  Physical  Education 

The  School  has  its  own  separate  athletic  program 
with  regular  schedules  in  soccer,  basketball  and 
golf.  The  official  insignia  is  the  letter  S  for  soccer, 
basketball  and  golf. 

The  soccer,  basketball,  and  golf  teams  play 
mostly  with  preparatory  schools  and  Community 
College  teams  in  the  local  area. 

Physical  education  is  optional  to  Stockbridge 
students.  At  registration,  students  go  to  the  Physi- 
cal Education  Department  and  sign  up  for  their 
chosen  activity  if  there  are  openings.  Students 
should  consider  an  alternate  activity  in  case 
their  chosen  activity  is  filled.  If  able  to  enroll, 
the  student  must  then  follow  the  procedure  for 
adding  a  course  in  Stockbridge  School. 

Students  who  take  a  Physical  Education  course 
receive  a  Pass/Fail  mark.  Passing  earns  one  grad- 
uation credit. 

Fraternity 

Alpha  Tau  Gamma  is  a  social  fraternity  with  a 
house  located  at  375  North  Pleasant  Street. 

Sorority 

Sigma  Sigma  Alpha  involves  Stockbridge  women 
in  both  service  and  social  areas.  This  sorority 
does  not  have  a  house. 
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Student  Relations 

The  customary  high  standards  of  honor,  self-re- 
spect, and  consideration  for  the  rights  of  others 
constitute  the  standards  of  student  deportment. 

Any  student  known  to  be  guilty  of  dishonest 
conduct  or  persistent  violation  of  rales  must  be 
reported  by  the  instructor  to  the  Director. 

The  privileges  of  the  Stockbridge  School  may 
be  withdrawn  from  any  student  at  any  time  if 
such  action  is  deemed  advisable. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  Stockbridge 
School,  acting  through  its  Director  or  any  ad- 
ministrative officer  designated  by  him,  distinctly 
resei-ves  the  right  not  only  to  suspend  or  dismiss 
students,  but  also  to  name  conditions  under  which 
students  may  remain  in  the  institution. 

Similarly,  also,  it  applies  to  participation  in 
student  activities.  Though  this  will  ordinarily  be 
governed  by  the  rules  as  already  laid  down,  yet 
if  in  the  judgment  of  Stockbridge  authorities  a 
student  is  neglecting  his  work  on  account  of  these 
activities,  the  privilege  of  participating  in  them 
may  be  withdrawn  for  such  time  as  is  considered 
necessary. 


Health  Services 

The  University  Health  Services  has  been  organ- 
ized to  help  students  prevent  health  problems 
which  might  limit  the  effectiveness  of  their  col- 
lege experience.  Direct  services  to  students  are 
supported  by  the  Health  Fee. 

A  staff  of  physicians,  nurses,  psychologists,  en- 
vironmentalists, health  educators,  and  other  per- 
sonnel especially  trained  to  meet  student  health 
needs  are  ready  to  provide  comprehensive  care 
in  a  well-equipped  infirmary  building.  Students 
are  encouraged  to  use  the  Health  Services  to  ob- 
tain health  care  in  the  same  way  they  would  con- 
sult their  family  physician  and  would  use  the 
community  hospital  at  home. 

Infirmary 

Those  students  who  have  paid  the  Health  Fee 
are  entitled  to  any  care  rendered  on  the  campus 
by  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Health  Services. 
This  includes  emergency  care  whenever  indi- 
cated, pharmacy,  x-ray  and  laboratory  services  as 
ordered  by  the  staff,  out-patient  visits  and  bed- 
patient  care. 
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A  supplementary  insurance  program  has  been 
developed  to  provide  for  most  medical  and  surgi- 
cal care  not  available  at  the  Health  Service. 

The  Mental  Health  Department 

The  medical  clinic  physicians  may  recommend 
that  a  student  consult  one  of  the  Mental  Health 
staff  if  it  appears  that  a  medical  problem  is  part- 
ly the  result  of  tension  or  anxiety;  this  is  often 
the  case  with  students  who  live  under  conditions 
of  considerable  stress. 

Students  may  make  an  appointment  with  one 
of  the  Mental  Health  staff,  located  in  Machmer 
Hall.  All  records  are  strictly  confidential  and  will 
not  be  released  without  the  student's  authoriza- 
tion. 

Environmental  Health  and  Safety 

An  important  factor  of  the  University's  health 
program  is  a  substantial  efiFort  made  to  ensure  a 
safe  and  healthful  environment  for  all  who  live 
or  work  on  campus.  Food  services,  housing,  radi- 
ation use,  building  and  traffic  safety,  and  fire 
control  are  major  areas  of  activity. 

Health  Education 

The  Health  Services  acknowledges  a  major  re- 
sponsibility for  aiding  students  in  developing  at- 
titudes and  behavioral  patterns  which  will  pro- 
mote healthful  personal  and  community  living. 
The  health  education  program  is  developed  main- 
ly through  informed  activities  centered  in  resi- 
dence halls  and  developed  in  close  cooperation 
with  student  interests. 
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University  Library 


The  new  University  Library  is  the  center  of  all 
libraiy  services  on  campus  and  it  houses  the 
greater  part  of  the  1,200,000- volume  collection 
of  the  University  fibrary  system,  with  emphasis 
on  materials  in  the  social  sciences  and  the  hu- 
manities. 

There  are  also  several  branch  libraries  and 
reading  rooms  on  campus.  Most  of  the  science 
material  in  the  University  library  system  is  to  be 
found  in  the  two  principal  branch  libraries:  the 
Morrill  Biological  Sciences  Library  in  Room  220 
of  the  Morrill  Science  Center,  and  the  Physical 
Sciences  Library  in  the  Graduate  Research  Cen- 
ter. The  holdings  of  the  branch  libraries  and 
reading  rooms  are  listed  with  those  of  the  main 
collection  in  the  card  catalog  on  the  main  level  of 


the  new  library  building,  one  floor  down  from  the 
entrance  level. 

It  is  hoped  that  Stockbridge  students  will  use 
these  fine  facilities  to  the  fullest,  expanding  their 
knowledge  while  becoming  a  part  of  the  Univer- 
sity community. 

Religious  Activities 

Nearby  churches  welcome  student  attendance  at 
Sunday  services.  Chaplains  representing  the  ma- 
jor faiths— Catholic,  Jewish,  and  Protestant— have 
offices  on  campus.  A  large  and  attractive  New- 
man Center  was  built  in  the  area  of  the  main 
entrance  to  the  campus  in  1963. 
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Opportimities  for  Women 

Approximately  25  percent  of  the  Stockbridge  stu- 
dents are  women— for  the  most  part  majoring  in 
Floriculture,  Animal  Science  and  Laboratory  Ani- 
mal Technology.  Women  graduates  with  strong 
determination  and  a  liking  for  their  vocation  have 
made  successful  careers.  Others,  even  though 
they  have  not  made  a  career  in  the  field  of  their 
major,  have  developed  a  lasting  interest  or  hobby 
in  something  they  both  like  and  understand. 


Employment  after  Graduation 

The  Stockbridge  School  does  not  guarantee  em- 
ployment following  graduation  to  students  regis- 
tered in  any  of  its  courses,  but  through  the  Place- 
ment Service  and  through  departmental  sources 
it  has  an  opportunity  to  recommend  students  for 
a  large  number  of  positions.  A  record  is  kept  of 
each  student's  work  and  experience  and  of  his 
success  in  positions  for  which  he  has  been  recom- 
mended after  he  has  finished  his  course.  Oppor- 
tunities for  trained  men  and  women,  especially 
those  who  have  had  experience,  are  good. 

A  student  desiring  a  recommendation  from  the 
University  must  meet  the  following  conditions: 

1.  He  must  be  of  good  character. 

2.  His  previous  record  must  be  good. 

3.  His  work  in  all  courses  must  be  satisfactoiy. 

Students  who  have  not  previously  had  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  practical  experience  cannot,  as 
a  rule,  be  recommended  for  positions  of  respon- 
sibility. This  is  especially  true  of  the  better  posi- 
tions for  which  managers  or  superintendents  are 
wanted. 

The  Importance  of  Advisers 

On  the  following  pages  are  recommended  cur- 
ricula, course  descriptions  and  other  important 
general  information  to  help  the  student  in  mak- 
ing selective  decisions. 

However,  it  should  be  emphasized  that  the  stu- 
dent needs  and  should  seek  the  assistance  and 
approval  of  the  major  faculty  adviser  when  mak- 
ing such  decisions.  Selection  of  elective  courses 
is  one  area  in  which  the  student  may  definitely 
need  help.  Without  the  aid  of  the  advisers,  stu- 
dents may  find  at  graduation  that  they  lack  neces- 
sary credits  or  have  omitted  a  course  essential  for 
the  proper  completion  of  the  degree  require- 
ments. 

Special  counseling  periods  are  scheduled  in  the 
fall  and  spring,  and  it  is  recommended  that  stu- 
dents consult  their  advisers  during  these  periods 
to  select  courses  for  the  following  semester.  How- 
ever, students  may  seek  the  aid  of  their  advisers 
at  any  time.  Advisers  are  interested  in,  and  cog- 
nizant of  the  welfare  of,  their  students.  They  are 
there  to  help! 
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Description  of  Majors 


Agricultural  Business 
Management 

(in  Department  of  Agricultural  and  Food  Economics) 

Head  of  Department:  Professor  N.  Eugene  Engel. 
Professors  Crossmon,  Leed;  Associate  Professors  Cal- 
lahan, Fitzpatrick,  Marion;  Assistant  Professors  Lee, 
Spindler. 

The  two-year  program  in  Agricultural  Business 
Management  leads  to  management  opportunities  in 
agriculturally-oriented  companies.  In  addition  to  de- 
partmental courses,  students  may  elect  up  to  18  credit 
hours  from  courses  offered  by  other  departments.  By 
careful  selection  of  elective  courses,  the  student  may 
acquire  intensive  training  in  one  technical  field  or  a 
more  general  training  in  several  fields.  First  semester 
courses  are  similar  to  those  in  Food  Distribution  and 
students  are  allowed  to  transfer  between  these  two 
options  without  loss  of  credit  any  time  prior  to  the 
third  semester. 

]oh  Opportunities 

Graduates  of  this  program,  depending  upon  their 
choice  of  electives,  would  find  job  opportunities  lead- 
ing to  management  positions  with  agricultural  busi- 
ness firms  such  as  Feed,  Seed,  Fertilizer,  Chemical 
and  Farm  Supply  Manufacturers  and  Distributors; 
Credit  Firms;  Farm  Machinery  Dealers;  and  Proces- 
sors and  Distributors  of  Fruit,  Vegetable,  Dairy,  Poul- 
try, Livestock  and  Nursery  Products. 


Second  Semester  Credits 

Fifteen  Weeks  Resident  Instruction 

Followed  by  Three  Months 

Placement  Training 
Agricultural  and  Food  Economics 

S-3     Acctg.  Prin.  4 

Agricultural  and  Food  Economics 

S-8     Bus.  Law  3 

Agricultural  and  Food  Economics 

S-24     Mktg.  Mgt.  3 

Rhetoric  S-2     Speech  3 

Agricultural  and  Food  Economics 

S-99     Placement  Training  0 

Elective  3 

Second  Year 
First  Semester  Credits 

Agricultural  and  Food  Economics 

S-5     Mgr.  Acctg.  3 

Agricultural  and  Food  Economics 

S-14     Retail  Oper.  3 

Agricultural  and  Food  Economics 

S-17     Supervisory  Mgt.  3 

Electives  6 

Second  Semester  Credits 

Agricultural  and  Food  Economics 

S-2     Worid's  Food  2 

Agricultural  and  Food  Economics 

S-15     Ag.  Bus.  Mgt.  3 

Agricultural  and  Food  Economics 

S-26     Mktg.  3 

Electives  6-9 


AGRICTJLTXmAL    BUSINESS    MANAGEMENT 


First  Year 

First  Semester 

Credits 

Agricultural  and  Food  Economics 

S-1     Prin. 

3 

Agricultural  and  Food  Economics 

S-13     Bus.  Mgt. 

3 

Agricultural  and  Food  Economics 

S-31     Seminar 

1 

Mathematics  S-1  or  S-4 

2  or  3 

Psychology  S-4 

3 

Rhetoric  S-1 

3 

Animal  Science 

(in  Department  of  Veterinary  and  Animal  Sciences) 

Head  of  Department:  Professor  Thomas  W.  Fox.  Pro- 
fessors Black,  B.  Colby,  Harris,  Stem;  Associate  Pro- 
fessors Borton,  Fenner,  Grover;  Assistant  Professors 
Duby,  Marcum,  Reynolds;   Instructor  McConnell. 

A  major  program  of  study  in  the  Department  of 
Veterinary  and  Animal  Sciences  in  the  Stockbridge 
School  includes  Beef  Cattle,  Dairy  Cattle,  Laboratory 
Animals,  Light  Horses,  Poultry,  Sheep  and  Swine. 
Students  may  elect  the  Laboratory  Animal  Tech- 
nology. 
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Objectives 

The  curriculum  in  Animal  Science  is  designed  to  pre- 
pare students  for  careers  in  the  broad  field  of  the 
animal,  dairy  and  poultry  sciences:  ( 1 )  by  providing 
the  students  with  an  understanding  of  the  fundamen- 
tal biological  and  biochemical  principles  involved  in 
the  development  of  more  efficient  animals  and  birds, 
and  more  acceptable  and  useful  animal  products; 
(2)  by  presenting  an  opportunity  in  the  various  lab- 
oratories to  apply  those  principles  in  selecting,  breed- 
ing, feeding  and  managing  the  different  classes  of 
livestock,  poultry  and  laboratory  animals;  (3)  by 
supplementing  the  major  course  offerings  with  sup- 
porting courses  in  Agricultural  and  Food  Economics, 
Food  and  Agricultural  Engineering,  Plant  and  Soil 
Sciences,  Entomology,  Food  Science  and  Nutrition, 
Mathematics,  Microbiology  and  Veterinary  Science; 
(4)  by  improving  communication  skills  through 
courses   in   Rhetoric. 

University  Farms,  Livestock  and  Poultry  Facilities 

The  University  farms  include  land  and  buildings  on 
the  west  side  of  the  campus  supporting  four  breeds 
of  dairy  cattle,  two  breeds  of  beef  cattle,  two  breeds 
of  sheep,  Morgan  horses  and  crossbred  meat-type 
hogs.  This  livestock  is  currently  being  transferred  to 
a  new  farm  being  developed  at  South  Deerfield  ap- 
proximately seven  miles  north  of  the  campus.  The 
new  Poultry  Research  and  Teaching  Center  at  the 
Tillson  Farm  on  the  east  side  of  the  campus  provides 
scientifically  oriented  facilities  for  instruction  and  re- 
search with  chickens,  turkeys,  ducks,  and  quail. 

These  new  facilities  at  Tillson  and  South  Deerfield 
plus  classrooms  and  laboratories  on  the  main  campus 
will  provide  the  department  and  the  students  with 
the  most  modem  equipment  for  all  aspects  of  labora- 
tory work. 

Job  Opportunities 

In  recent  years  the  demand  for  graduates  of  the  De- 
partment of  Veterinary  and  Animal  Sciences  has  ex- 
ceeded the  supply  by  a  substantial  margin  in  all 
areas.  The  demand  continues  strong  for  foremen, 
herdsmen,  and  managers  of  dairy,  livestock  and  poul- 
try production  enterprises  as  well  as  for  technicians 
in  artificial  breeding  units,  dairy  herd  improvement 
associations  and  animal  research  laboratories. 

In  businesses  allied  to  agriculture  there  is  a  steady 
demand  for  fieldmen  with  breed  associations,  farm 
cooperatives  and  farm  credit  associations.  The  dmg, 
farm  machinery,  feed  and  fertilizer  industries  recruit 
annually  for  sales  and  service  representatives,  as  do 
some  of  the  livestock,  milk,  poultry  and  egg  market- 
ing organizations. 

A  placement  training  period  is  required  between 
the  freshman  and  senior  year. 

This  associate  degree  program  is  not  appropriate  for 
those  students  interested  in  a  pre- Veterinary  pro- 
gram "and  eventually  attending  a  professional  school 


of     Veterinary     Medicine.     Pre- Veterinary     students 
should  enroll  in  a  four-year  curriculum. 


Animal   Science 
First  Year 
First  Semester 
Agricultural  and  Food  Economics 

S-1     Prin. 
Animal  Science  S-1      Intro. 
Food  Processing  Technology  S-11 

Dairy  Tech. 
Mathematics  S-1  or  S-4 
Plant  and  Soil  Sciences  S-33     Soil  Mgt. 
Food  Processing  Technology  S-17 

Intro.   Chem. 

Second  Semester 

Fifteen  Weeks  Resident  Instruction 

Followed  by  Three  Months 

Placement  Training 
Food  and  Agricultural  Engineering 

S-7     Structures 
Animal  Science  S-2     Prin.  Feeding 
Animal  Science  S-8     Anatomy  and 

Physiology 
Animal  Science  S-10     Poultry  Mgt. 
Rhetoric  S-1  or  Communication  Methods 

S-1  or  Rhetoric  S-2     Speech 
Animal  Science  S-99     Placement  Training 

Second  Year 
First  Semester 
Agricultural  and  Food  Economics 

S-15     Ag.  Bus.  Mgt. 
Animal  Science  S-3     Animal  Breeding 
Entomology  S-12     Livestock, 

Forage  Insects 
Animal  Science  S-9     Animal  Products 
Animal  Science  S-17     Animal  Diseases 
Elective— 1   of  the  following: 

Animal   Science   S-15     Horse   Mgt. 

Agricultural  and  Food  Economics  S-3 
Acct.  Prin. 

Food  and  Agricultural  Engineering  S-3 
Machinery 

Bacteriology   S-1     Introduction 

Second  Semester 

Animal  Science  S-4     Livestock 

Animal  Science  S-fi     Dairy  Cattle 

Plant  and  Soil  Sciences  S-36     Field  Crops 

Animal  Science  S-7     Mkt.  An.  Prod. 

Elective— 1  of  the  following: 

Food  and  Agricultural  Engineering  S-9 

Drain,  and  Irrig. 
Agricultural  and  Food  Economics  S-8 

Bus.  Law 
Plant  and  Soil  Sciences  S-34 
Plant  Nutrients 


Credits 

3 
3 

3 

2  or  3 

4 

3 
Credits 


Credits 

3 
3 

3 

3 
3 


3 
3 

Credits 
4 
4 
3 
3 
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Arboriculture  arid 
Park  Management 


Head  of  Department:  Professor  Ross  Whaley.  Pro- 
fessor King;  Assistant  Professor  Olson. 

This  program  pennits  a  student  to  enter  into  two 
closely  related  and  expanding  professions. 

Arhoriculture 

Arboriculture,  the  care  of  shade  and  ornamental  trees, 
is  becoming  more  important  in  Massachusetts  as  the 
citizens  realize  the  necessity  of  trees  in  everyday  life. 
It  includes  tree  planting;  large  tree  moving;  diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  tree  disease,  defects,  and  mechanical 
injuries;  identification  and  control  of  tree  insect  pests; 
fertilizing;  pruning  and  repair  of  storm  or  otherwise 
damaged  trees;  and  removal  of  dead  or  undesirable 
trees. 

This  growing  appreciation  of  the  value  of  trees  has 
led  to  the  development  of  organizations  to  supply 
tree  maintenance  service.  These  firms  desire  trained 
men.  All  Massachusetts  towns  are  required  to  elect 
tree  wardens.  At  present  there  are  over  three  thou- 
sand men  actively  engaged  in  municipal  and  private 
tree  care  in  Massachusetts  and  the  future  is  almost 
unlimited  on  a  state  basis.  Nationally,  over  800  mil- 
lion dollars  is  spent  annually  on  shade  and  ornamen- 
tal trees  to  supply  these  needs. 

The  University  offered  the  first  course  in  the  coun- 
try on  shade  trees  in  1895,  and  now  offers  one  of  the 
few  complete  two-year  courses  in  arboriculture  in 
the  United  States. 

Annually  in  March,  a  conference  of  one  week's 
duration  for  tree  wardens,  arborists  and  utility  men 
is  held.  The  programs  of  the  conferences  are  of  inter- 
est to  students  in  this  course.  The  University  campus 
of  700  acres  has  a  wide  variety  of  trees  of  all  ages 
with  which  the  student  becomes  acquainted,  and 
serves  as  a  laboratory  for  problems  similar  to  those 
one  will  meet  in  practice.  The  research  laboratory  in 
shade  tree  diseases  for  the  state  is  also  located  on 
the  campus. 

The  Massachusetts  Arborists  Association  and  the 
Massachusetts  Tree  Wardens  and  Foresters  Associa- 
tion have  approved  this  course  as  a  basic  training 
program. 

Tark  Management 

The  student  will  be  prepared  for  various  aspects  of 
park  management,  general  forest  management,  and 
other  phases  of  land  use.  Park  formation  and  expan- 
sion to  meet  public  needs  is  a  growing  field  and  there 
is  need  for  trained  men.  Many  phases  of  Park  Man- 
agement and  Arboriculture  are  not  only  related  but 
interchangeable . 


General 

Field  trips  will  be  required  during  the  two  years  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $40.  A  placement  training  peri- 
od is  required  between  the  freshman  and  senior  years. 

Joh  Opportunities 

Operators,  foremen  and  salesmen  for  arboriculture 
firms,  utility  line  clearance  foremen,  deputy  tree 
wardens  or  tree  wardens  in  towns  and  cities,  tree 
care  in  estates,  parks,  state  highways,  turnpike  author- 
ities, college  campuses  or  grounds  of  public  institu- 
tions, or  developing  one's  own  service  organization 
for  the  practice  of  arboriculture. 

The  phase  of  land  use  known  as  Park  Management 
offers  numerous  opportunities  with  municipal,  coun- 
ty, state,  and  national  groups  dealing  with  parks. 
Many  town  and  city  governments  are  combining  Park 
and  Tree  Departments  where  personnel  are  needed 
who  have  an  understanding  of  Arboriculture  and  Park 
Management. 

An  accident  insurance  policy  will  be  required  of 
all  prospective  students.  Such  a  policy  will  be  avail- 
able at  the  University  at  time  of  registration. 

Arboriculture  and  Park  Management 
First  Year 
First  Semester  Credits 

Arboriculture  and  Park  Management  S-1  4 


Landscape  Operations  S-1     Plant  Materials 
Mathematics  S-1  or  S-4 
Plant  and  Soil  Sciences  S-1     Botany 
Plant  and  Soil  Sciences  S-33     Soil  Mgt. 
Plant  and  Soil  Sciences  S-41     Fine  Turf 

Second  Semester 

Eight  Weeks  Resident  Instruction 

Followed  by  Five  Months 

Placement  Training 
Arboriculture  and  Park  Management  S-2 
Entomology  S-4     Insects 
Landscape  Operations  S-2     Plant  Materials 
Plant  and  Soil  Sciences  S-14     Plant 

Propagation 
Plant  Pathology  S-2     Diseases 
Arboriculture  and  Park  Management  S-4 

Recreation/Open  Space  Survey 
Arboriculture  and  Park  Management  S-99 

Second  Year 
First  Semester 
Arboriculture  and  Park  Management  S-7 

Tree  Prob.  or 
Arboriculture  and  Park  Management  S-9 

Park  Fisc.  and  Pers.  Mgt. 
Entomology  S-5 
Forestry  S-1     Forest  Mgt. 
Landscape  Operations  S-7     Top.  Mapping 


4 

2  or  3 
4 
4 
4 

Credits 


Credits 
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Plant  Pathology  S-3     Tree  Pathology 
Electives:  2  of  the  following: 

Agricultural  and  Food  Economics  S-13 
Bus.  Mgt. 

Psychology  S-4 

Rhetoric  S-2     Speech 


3 
3 
3 

Credits 


Second  Semester 

Arboriculture  and  Park  Management  S-10 

Herbicides  1 

Rhetoric  S-1  or  3 

Communication  Methods  S-1  3 

Landscape  Operations  S-8     Construction  3 

ElectivesS  of  5: 
Food  and  Agricultural  Engineering  S-7 

Structures  3 

Arboriculture  and  Park  Management  S-8 

Tree  Bus.  3 

Arboriculture  and  Park  Management  S-12 

Park  Mgt.  3 

Plant  and  Soil  Sciences  S-4     Orchard 

Pruning  3 

Wildlife  Management  S-2  2 


Floriculture 

(in  Department  of  Plant  and  Soil  Sciences) 

Head  of  Department:  Professor  Franklin  W.  South- 
wick.  Professors  Boicourt,  Drake,  Havis,  Lachman, 
Lord,  Maynard,  Thomson,  Troll,  Vengris,  Weeks; 
Associate  Professors  Baker,  Barker,  Bramlage,  God- 
dard,  Rosenau,  Stewart,  Zak;  Assistant  Professors 
Anderson,  Carrow,  Emino,  Greene,  Jennings. 

The  production  and  marketing  of  flowers  is  a  ma- 
jor industry  in   Massachusetts. 

Excellent  facilities  for  instruction  are  available  in 
commercial  type  greenhouses  and  well-equipped  lab- 
oratories. In  addition,  a  number  of  nearby  commer- 
cial operations  are  utilized  to  provide  the  student 
with  practical  information  on  operation  and  manage- 
ment problems. 

The  courses  offered  emphasize  the  basic  principles 
of  plant  growth  which  underlie  sound  cultural  prac- 
tices and  the  economic  principles  which  bear  upon 
marketing  procedures  and  the  business  aspects  of  the 
specialized  interest  of  the  student. 

Job  Opportunities 

Excellent  job  opportunities  for  graduates  are  avail- 
able as  skilled  workers  in  commercial  greenhouses, 
arboretums,  and  educational  garden  centers  as  whole- 
sale and  retail  florists;  as  salesmen  for  florists  and 
home  garden  suppliers;  as  sales  agents  or  operators 
of  commercial  garden  centers  and  in  many  instances, 
the  opportunity  to  start  in  business  for  themselves. 


FLORICULTtTBE 

First  Year 
First  Semester  Credits 

Agricultural  and  Food  Economics  S-1 

Prin.  of  Econ.  3 

Landscape  Operations  S-3     Shrub  Ident.  3 
Plant  and  Soil  Sciences  S-3     Greenhouse 

Mgt.  4 

Plant  and  Soil  Sciences  S-1     Botany  4 

Plant  and  Soil  Sciences  S-33     Soil  Mgt.  4 

Second  Semester  Credits 

Eight  Weeks  Resident  Instruction 

Followed  by  Five  Months 

Placement  Training 
Entomology  S-4     Insects  and  Rel.  Pests  2 

Landscape  Operations  S-4     Ld.  Maint.  1 

Plant  and  Soil  Sciences  S-2     Plant  Sci.  2 

Plant  and  Soil  Sciences  S-6     Floral  Design  2 

Plant  and  Soil  Sciences  S-8     Bedding  Plants  2 

Plant  and  Soil  Sciences  S-10     Foliage 

Plants  2 

Plant  and  Soil  Sciences  S-34     Plant 

Nutrients  2 

Plant  and  Soil  Sciences  S-99     Placement 

Training  3 

Second  Year 
First  Semester  Credits 

Agricultural  and  Food  Economics  S-13 

Bus.   Mgt.  3 

Food  and  Agricultural  Engineering  S-12 

Plant  Envir.  Eng.  3 

Plant  and  Soil  Sciences  S-11     Comm.  Flori.  3 

Plant  and  Soil  Sciences  S-15     Plant 

Propagation  3 

'*Electwes—l   or  2  of  4: 

Entomology  S-7     Flori.  Crop  Insects  3 

Plant  and  Soil  Sciences  S-13     Floral  Design  3 

Psychology  S-4  3 

Rhetoric  S-1  or  S-2     English  or  Speech  3 

Second  Semester  Credits 

Plant  Pathology  S-4     Flori.  Crop  Dis.  3 
Plant  and  Soil  Sciences  S-20     Herbaceous 

Plants  3 

Plant  and  Soil  Sciences  S-22     Flori.  Lit.  2 

Plant  and  Soil  Sciences  S-24     Comm.  Flori.  3 
''Electives-2  of  4: 
Agricultural  and  Food  Economics  S-8 

Bus.  Law  3 
Food  and  Agricultural  Engineering  S-7 

PI.  Growth  Struct.  3 

Mathematics  S-4     College  Algebra  3 

Rhetoric  S-1  or  S-2     English  or  Speech  3 

'Other   courses   can  be   elected,   provided: 

1.  They  can  be  scheduled  without  conflicting  with  required 
courses. 

2.  The    course   instructor    approves. 

3.  Approval  of  the  departmental   adviser   is   secured. 
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Food  Distribution 

(in  Department  of  Agricultural  and  Food  Economics) 

Head  of  Department:  Professor  N.  Eugene  Engel. 
Professors  Crossmon,  Leed;  Associate  Professors  Cal- 
lahan, Fitzpatrick,  Marion;  Assistant  Professors  Lee, 
Spindler. 

The  Food  Distribution  curriculum  provides  students 
with  a  background  in  business  management  and  the 
food  sciences  appropriate  for  positions  in  food  dis- 
tribution firms.  Specialized  courses  in  merchandising, 
operations  and  management  demonstrate  the  applica- 
tion of  technical  knowledge  to  the  particular  prob- 
lem of  operating  retail  food  firms.  Much  of  the  sub- 
ject matter  in  these  specialized  courses  is  developed 
from  tests  and  studies  made  by  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  in  cooperation  with  food  wholesalers 
and  retailers  throughout  New  England.  Many  leaders 
from  the  food  industry  in  New  England  and  the 
Northeast  serve  as  guest  lecturers.  Field  trips  provide 
visits  to  food  distribution  facilities.  First  semester 
courses  are  similar  to  those  in  Agricultural  Business 
Management  and  students  are  allowed  to  transfer  be- 
tween these  two  options  without  loss  of  credit  any 
time  prior  to  the  third  semester. 

Joh  Opportunities 

The  program  is  primarily  intended  to  prepare  students 
for  management  training  positions  in  retail  food  firms. 
Graduates  may  elect  to  work  toward  specialized  areas 
such  as  personnel,  advertising,  labor  relations,  train- 
ing, etc.  The  training  received  is  also  basic  to  posi- 
tions with  business  firms  in  other  phases  of  food  dis- 
tribution that  require  a  thorough  understanding  of 
food  retailing,  including  work  with  food  wholesalers, 
food  brokers,  food  manufacturers  and  equipment 
suppliers. 


Food  Distribution 

First  Year 

First  Semester 

Credits 

Agricultural  and  Food  Economics  S-1 

Prin. 

3 

Agricultural  and  Food  Economics  S-13 

Bus.  Mgt. 

3 

Agricultural  and  Food  Economics  S-31 

Seminar 

1 

Bacteriology  S-1      Intro. 

3 

Psychology  S-4 

3 

Rhetoric  S-1 

3 

Second  Semester 

Fifteen  Weeks  Resident   Instruction 
Followed  by  Three  Months 
Placement  Training 


Credits 


Agricultural  and  Food  Economics  S-3 

Acctg.  Prin.  4 

Agricultural  and  Food  Economics  S-24 

Mktg.  Mgt.  3 

Mathematics  S-1  or  S-4  2  or  3 

Rhetoric  S-2     Speech  3 

Agricultural  and  Food  Economics  S-99 

Placement  Training  0 

Elective  3 

Second  Year 
First  Semester  Credits 

Agricultural  and  Food  Economics  S-5 

Mgr.  Acctg.  3 

Agricultural  and  Food  Economics  S-14 

Retail  Oper.  3 

Agricultural  and  Food  Economics  S-17 

Supervisory  Mgt.  3 

Agricultural  and  Food  Economics  S-25 

Fd.  Mktg.  Ec.  3 

Agricultural  and  Food  Economics  S-34 

Food  Dist.  Seminar  2 

Elective  3 

Second  Semester  Credits 

Agricultural  and  Food  Economics  S-2 

World's  Food  2 

Agricultural  and  Food  Economics  S-26 

Mktg.  Res.  Methods  3 

Food  Processing  Technology  S-1 

Dairy,  Poul.  and  Meat  Products  3 

Food  Processing  Technology  S-2 

Fd.  Preser.  3 

Food  and  Agricultural  Engineering  S-14 

Materials  Handling  3 

Elective  3 


Fruit  and  Vegetable  Crops 

(in  Department  of  Plant  and  Soil  Sciences) 

Head  of  Department:  Professor  Franklin  W.  South- 
wick.  Professors  Boicourt,  W.  Colby,  Drake,  Havis, 
Lachman,  Lord,  Maynard,  Thomson,  Troll,  Vengris, 
Weeks;  Associate  Professors  Baker,  Barker,  Bramlage, 
Goddard,  Rosenau,  Stewart,  Zak;  Assistant  Professors 
Anderson,  Carrow,  Emino,  Greene,  Jennings. 

In  Massachusetts  the  fruit  and  vegetable  crop  in- 
dustries are  major  horticultural  production  and  mar- 
keting enterprises. 

Excellent  facilities  for  instruction  are  available  in 
commercial-type  greenhouses  and  well-equipped  lab- 
oratories. Adequate  land  and  modem  equipment  are 
available  at  the  Horticultural  Research  Center  Farm 
in  Belchertown,  the  South  Deerfield  Farm  and  on  the 
University  campus.   In   addition,   a  number  of  excel- 
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lent  nearby  commercial  operations  are  utilized  in 
providing  the  student  with  practical  information  on 
operation  and  management  problems. 

The  courses  offered  empha<;ize  the  basic  principles 
of  plant  growth  which  underlie  sound  cultural  prac- 
tices and  the  economic  factors  which  bear  upon  the 
marketing  procedures  and  the  business  side  of  the 
student's  specialized  interest. 

Job  Opportunities 

For  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Crops  majors  there  is  a  wide 
variety  of  jobs,  including  skilled  workers  on  fruit  and 
vegetable  farms  as  foremen,  operators  or  owners;  em- 
ployees on  private  estates  and  institutions;  salesmen 
for  various  supplies,  equipment  and  machinery  com- 
panies; private  and  state  produce  inspection  work; 
wholesale  and  retail  sales  with  various  market  agen- 
cies and  in  many  business  and  industry  operations 
dealing  with  produce. 


Fruit  and  Vegetable  Crops 
First  Year 
First  Semester 

Rhetoric  S-1     English  Comp.  or  S-2 

Speech 
Agricultural  and  Food  Economics  S-1 

Prin. 
Plant  and  Soil  Sciences  S-5     Orchards 
Plant  and  Soil  Sciences  S-7     Comm. 

Veg.   Prod. 
Plant  and  Soil  Sciences  S-1     Botany 
Plant  and  Soil  Sciences  S-33     Soil  Mgt. 

Second  Semester 

Eight  Weeks  Resident  Instruction 

Followed  by  Five  Months 

Placement  Training 
Entomology  S-4     Insects 
Plant  and  Soil  Sciences  S-2     Plant  Sci. 
Plant  and  Soil  Sciences  S-4     Pruning 
Plant  and  Soil  Sciences  S-12     Greenhouse 

Veg. 
Plant  and  Soil  Sciences  S-34     Plant 

Nutrients 
Plant  Pathology  S-2     Plant  Diseases 
Plant  and  Soil  Sciences  S-99     Placement 

Training 

Second  Year 
First  Semester 
Entomology  S-5 
Food  and  Agricultural  Engineering  S-13 

Env.  Eng. 
Mathematics  S-1  or  S-4 
Plant  and  Soil  Sciences  S-9     Small  Fruits 
Plant  and  Soil  Sciences  S-17     Systematic 


Credits 
3 

3 
3 

3 
4 
4 

Credits 


Credits 
3 

4 

2  or  3 

3 

3 


Rhetoric  S-1  or  S-2     English  or 

Speech  3 

Second  Semester  Credits 

Agricultural  and  Food  Economics  S-15 

Ag.  Bus.  Mgt.  3 

Food  and  Agricultural  Engineering  S-1 

Power  or 
Food  and  Agricultural  Engineering  S-9 

Drainage  4 

Plant  and  Soil  Sciences  S-1 8     Fruit  Pests  3 

Plant  and  Soil  Sciences  S-28     Comm. 

Veg.  Prod.  4 

Plant  and  Soil  Sciences  S-30     Orchard  Mgt.  4 

Laboratory  Animal 
Technology 

(in  Department  of  Veterinary  and  Animal  Sciences) 

Head  of  Department:  Professor  Thomas  W.  Fox.  Pro- 
fessors Black,  B.  Colby,  Harris,  Stem;  Associate  Pro- 
fessors Borton,  Fenner;  Assistant  Professors  Duby, 
Marcum,  Reynolds;  Instructor  McConnell. 

Objectives 

Animal  welfare  control  laws,  and  the  increasing  de- 
mands being  made  upon  the  medical  and  veterinary 
professions  and  their  support  facilities  have  created 
the  need  for  formally  trained  personnel  serving  in  a 
paraprofessional   capacity. 

The  Laboratory  Animal  Technology  curriculum, 
which  meets  the  educational  requirements  for  certifi- 
cation by  the  American  Association  for  Laboratory 
Animal  Science  and  also  leads  to  the  associate  de- 
gree, is  designed  to  provide  a  broad  base  of  training 
encompassing  the  breeding,  management  and  labora- 
tory techniques  associated  with  those  species  ( rats, 
mice,  hamsters,  guinea  pigs,  rabbits,  dogs,  cats,  pri- 
mates and  selected  large  animals )  most  frequently 
encountered  in  the  research  and  health  fields. 

It  should  be  noted  that  students  intending  to  even- 
tually enter  a  school  of  veterinary  medicine  (seeking 
the  D.V.M.  or  V.M.D.  degree)  should  apply  for  ad- 
mission to  a  pre-veterinary  program  in  a  four-year 
institution  rather  than  to  Stockbridge. 

Job  Opportunities 

Graduates  will  be  academically  prepared  to  pursue 
careers  in  a  variety  of  areas  such  as  1.  in  commercial 
production  facilities  for  various  animal  species,  2. 
technicians  in  private  and  governmental  animal  re- 
search laboratories,  3.  research  aides  in  drug,  surgical 
and  control  work,  and  4.  in  technical  sales  and  ser- 
vices. Although  the  curriculum  is  not  specifically  de- 
signed for  such,  a  number  of  graduates  also  secure 
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employment   as   assistants   to  veterinarians   in  private 
practice. 


Laboratory  Animal  Technology 

First  Year 
First  Semester 

Agricultural  and  Food  Economics  S-1 

Prin. 
Animal  Science  S-1     Intro. 
Animal  Science  S-5     Survey  of  L.A.T. 
Animal  Science  S-12     Intro.  Laboratory 
Food  Processing  Technology  S-17  Intro. 

Chem. 
Rhetoric  S-1     English  or  S-2  Speech 

or  Communication  Methods  S-1 
Mathematics  S-1  or  S-4 


Second  Semester 
Animal  Science  S-2 
Animal  Science  S-8 
Animal  Science  S-18 
Animal  Science  S-22 

Husbandry 
Bacteriology  S-3 
Food  and  Agricultural  Eng.  S-12 

Environmental  Eng. 
Elective 


Prin.  Feeding 

Anat.  and  Physiol. 
Animal  Facilities 
Basic  Lab.  An. 


First  Semester 
Animal  Science  S-3 
Animal  Science  S-11 
Animal  Science  S-14 

Methods 
Animal  Science  S-17 
Animal  Science  S-20 
Elective 


Second  Year 

An.  Breeding 
Lab.  An.  Mgt. 
Intro.  Clin. 

An.  Diseases 
Instrumentation 


Second  Semester 

Animal  Science  S-4     Livestock 

or  S-6     Dairy  Cattle 
Animal  Science  S-13     Lab.  An.  Mgt. 

Cont. 
Animal  Science  S-16 
Animal  Science  S-19 
Animal  Science  S-21 
Elective 


Clin.  Lab.  Methods 

Anesthesiology 

Parasitology 


Credits 

3 
3 
1 
1 


3 
2-3 

Credits 
3 
3 
2 

1 
3 

3 

2-3 


Credits 
3 
3 

3 
3 
2 
3 

Credits 


3 

2 

2 

2 

2-3 


Landscape  Operations 

Head  of  Department:  Professor  Ross  Whaley.  Profes- 
sor Mosher;  Associate  Professor  Hamilton;  Assistant 
Professor  Olson. 


The  constantly  increasing  interest  in  more  inten- 
sive development  of  both  public  and  private  grounds 
has  created  a  demand  for  men  trained  to  handle  the 
varied  problems  in  landscape  construction  and  main- 
tenance. This  curriculum  is  designed  to  acquaint  the 
student  with  these  phases  of  landscape  operations 
and  to  give  him  the  basic  knowledge  and  the  most 
recent  developments  in  those  areas  of  learning  on 
which  the  solutions  to  these  problems  depend. 

The  courses  within  the  department  deal  with  the 
study  of  drafting-room  practices  and  field  techniques 
necessary  for  the  landscape  development  of  grounds, 
including  the  measuring  and  grading  of  land  surfaces, 
construction  of  walks,  drives,  terraces  and  walls  and 
the  laying  out  of  such  landscape  elements.  Additional 
courses  deal  with  identification  of  woody  plants,  their 
use  in  landscape  development  and  the  programming 
of  their  handling  and  maintenance  on  grounds  and  in 
nurseries. 

Courses  in  other  departments  deal  with  plant 
growth,  soils,  fertilizers  and  plant  pests;  with  the 
identification  and  maintenance  of  herbaceous  plants 
and  turf  grasses;  with  shade  tree  maintenance;  and 
with  plant  propagation.  Courses  in  communication 
methods  and  rhetoric  and  elementary  accounting 
round  out  the  student's  training. 

In  addition  to  the  formal  course  work  the  student 
is  expected  to  spend  the  five  months  between  his  first 
and  second  years  as  an  employee  of  a  person  or  firm 
in  some  phase  of  landscape  operations.  This  place- 
ment period  normally  is  from  the  first  of  April  to  the 
first  of  September.  While  on  placement  the  student 
is  required  to  compile  certain  reports  which  will  call 
his  attention  to  the  relevant  aspects  of  landscape 
operations. 

Financial  obligations  over  and  above  those  listed 
under  General  Information  include  drafting  equip- 
ment, amounting  to  approximately  $25,  and  field  trips 
with  a  total  estimated  cost  of  $30. 

Job  Opportunities 

Alumni  of  this  department  hold  positions  as  plant 
propagators,  foremen  or  superintendents  for  nurseries; 
gardeners,  foremen  or  superintendents  on  private  es- 
tates, public  parks,  cemeteries,  botanical  gardens  and 
various  other  public  and  private  institution  grounds; 
foremen  with  landscape  contractors  and  real  estate 
developers;  owners  of  their  own  landscape  firms, 
nurseries  and  garden  centers;  salesmen  for  seed  and 
nursery  concerns. 

Landscape  Operations 

First  Year 

First  Semester  Credits 

Rhetoric  S-1  or  Communication 

Methods  S-1  3 

Landscape  Operations  S-1     Plant  Materials  4 
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Mathematics  S-1  or  S-4  2  or  3 

Plant  and  Soil  Sciences  S-1     Botany  4 

Plant  and  Soil  Sciences  S-33     Soil  Mgt.  4 

Plant  and  Soil  Sciences  S-41     Fine  Turf  4 

Second  Semester  Credits 

Eight  Weeks  Resident  Instruction 

Followed  by  Five  Months 

Placement  Training 

Entomology  S-4     Insects  2 

Landscape  Operations  S-2     Plant  Materials  2 

Landscape  Operations  S-4     Ld.  Maint.  1 

Plant  and  Soil  Sciences  S-2     Plant  Sci.  2 
Plant  and  Soil  Sciences  S-34     Plant 

Nutrients  2 

Plant  Pathology  S-2  2 

Landscape  Operations  S-99  4 

Second  Year 

First  Semester  Credits 

Arboriculture  &  Park  Management  S-1 

( lectures )  2 

Entomology  S-5  3 

Landscape  Operations  S-7     Top.  Mapping  3 

Landscape  Operations  S-13     Small  Property  3 
Plant  and  Soil  Sciences  S-15     Plant 

Propagation  3 

Second  Semester  Credits 

Arboriculture  &  Park  Management  S-2 

( lectures )  2 
Agricultural  and  Food  Economics  S-1 

Prin.  3 

Landscape  Operations  S-8     Construction  3 

Landscape  Operations  S-10     Nursery  3 
Plant  and  Soil  Sciences  S-20 

Herbaceous  Plants  3 
Elective— 1  of  2: 
Food  and  Agricultural  Engineering  S-1 

Power  3 

Plant  and  Soil  Sciences  S-4     Pruning  3 


Tuij^  Management 

(in  Department  of  Plant  and  Soil  Sciences) 

Head  of  Department:  Professor  Franklin  W.  South- 
wick.  Professors  Boicourt,  W.  Colby,  Drake,  Havis, 
Lachman,  Lord,  Maynard,  Thomson,  Troll,  Vengris, 
Weeks;  Associate  Professors  Baker,  Barker,  Bramlage, 
Goddard,  Rosenau,  Stewart,  Zak;  Assistant  Professors 
Anderson,  Carrow,  Emino,  Greene,  Jennings. 

Laboratory  and  field  exercises  give  practical  ex- 
perience and  demonstrations.  Good  equipment  is 
supplemented  by  loans  from  manufacturers  and  sup- 


ply houses,  and  professional  men  will  visit  the  classes 
to  give  of  their  experiences.  The  supporting  courses 
are  strong  and  have  been  carefully  chosen  for  their 
close  alliance  to  the  problems  of  turf  maintenance 
and  general  estate  work.  Each  student's  placement 
training  and  special  interest  will  be  considered  in 
his  chosen  field,  whether  it  be  park,  golf  course,  or 
private  business.  Every  student  will  be  required  to 
keep  a  record  of  work  done,  results  obtained,  and 
observations  made  during  the  placement  training  peri- 
od, for  use  during  the  senior  year.  Field  trips  will  be 
required  in  a  number  of  courses  during  the  two  years 
at  an  estimated  cost  to  the  student  from  $15  to  $25. 

}oh  Opportunities 

There  is  an  immediate  need  for  skilled  supervisors 
and  assistants  to  superintendents  of  parks,  cemeteries 
and  recreation  areas.  Municipal  and  private  golf  clubs 
expect  their  superintendents  to  be  trained  in  turf 
maintenance.  Every  city  and  large  town  offers  splen- 
did opportunities  for  the  private  business  horticul- 
turist who  is  especially  well  trained  to  "take  care  of 
the   lawn." 

As  new  memorial  parks,  play  fields,  public  build- 
ings and  golf  courses  are  completed,  the  demand  for 
new  specialists  in  turf  maintenance  is  increasing.  The 
number  of  replacements  needed  annually  is  also  large. 

Students  who  major  in  Turf  Management  readily 
find  jobs  as  assistants  to  superintendents  and  as 
superintendents  of  golf  courses,  cemeteries,  commer- 
cial nurseries  and  landscape  service  companies  as 
well  as  golf  course  construction  companies  and  equip- 
ment supply  dealers. 

A  student  who  has  completed  the  work  of  this 
course  will  be  well  qualified  to  accept  a  position  as 
assistant  or  the  actual  superintendencv  of  a  small 
park,  cemetery  or  golf  course,  or  to  establish  a  busi- 
ness in  his  community. 

Turf  Management 

First  Year 

First  Semester  Credits 

Landscape  Operations  S-3     Shrub  Ident.  3 

Plant  and  Soil  Sciences  S-1     Botany  4 

Plant  and  Soil  Sciences  S-33     Soil  Mgt.  4 

Plant  and  Soil  Sciences  S-37     Turf  Areas  3 
Communication  Methods  S-1  or 

Rhetoric  S-1  or  Rhetoric  S-2     Speech  3 

Second  Semester  Credits 

Eight   Weeks   Resident   Instruction 

Followed  by  Five  Months 

Placement  Training 
Agricultural  and  Food  Economics  S-6 

Bookkeeping  3 

Entomology  S-4  2 
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Food  and  Agricultural  Engineering  S-7 

Plant  Structure  and  Util.  2  or  3 

Plant  and  Soil  Sciences  S-34     Plant 

Nutrients  2 

Plant  and  Soil  Sciences  S-38     Turf 

Maint.  2 

Plant  Pathology  S-2     Plant  Diseases  2 

Turf  Mgt.  S-99     Placement  Training  3 

Second  Year 
First  Semester  Credits 

Communication  Methods  S-1  3 

Arboriculture  and  Park  Management  S-1 

( lectures )  2 

Food  and  Agricultural  Engineering  S-1 

Power  3 

Food  and  Agricultural  Engineering  S-9 

Drainage  4 


Plant  and  Soil  Sciences  S-39     Turf 

Business 
Agricultural  and  Food  Economics  S-17 

Personnel  Mgt. 

Second  Semester 

Agricultural  and  Food  Economics  S-8 

Bus.  Law 
Arboriculture  and  Park  Management  S-2 

( lectures ) 
Food  and  Agricultural  Engineering  S-3 

Machinery 
Plant  and  Soil  Sciences  S-40     Turf 

Problems 
Electives—2  of  3: 

Landscape  Operations  S-8 
Construction 

Matliematics  S-1  or  S-4 

Plant  and  Soil  Sciences  S-20 
Herbaceous  Plants 


3 

3 
Credits 

3 
2 
3 
3 


3 
2  or  3 
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Description  of  Courses 


Agriculture  and 
Food  Economics 


S-l.     PRINCIPLES  OF  ECONOMICS  I  and  II. 

Basic  economic  principles  applied  to  the  business  firm, 
farm,  household  and  the  market. 
3  class  hours. 

Credit,  3.  Mr.  Callahan,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick. 

S-2.     WORLD'S  FOOD  SUPPLY  II. 
Economic  geography  of  world's  food  supply  with  spe- 
cial   emphasis    on    Africa,    South    East    Asia,    Soviet 
Union   and   North  America.   The   race  between  tech- 
nology and  human  fertility. 

2  class  hours.  Credit,  2.  Mr.  Jarvesoo. 

S-3.     ACCOUNTING  PRINCIPLES  I  and  II. 

System  and  organization  of  financial  data  related  to 
business  activities  for  control  and  decision-making. 
Subjects  include— special  journals,  notes  and  interest, 
merchandise  inventory,  deferrals  and  accruals,  plant 
assets  and  depreciation,  systems  and  controls,  pay- 
rolls, and  concepts  and  principles. 

3  class  hours  and  two  1-hour  laboratory  periods. 

Credit,  4.  Mr.  Spindler. 

S-4.     ACCOUNTING  PRINCIPLES  II. 

Business  activities,  organization  and  systems  as  a  basis 
for  managerial  decision-making.  Topics  include:  part- 
nership and  corporate  business  forms;  financing  with 
stocks  and  bonds;  departments  and  branches;  process 
and  job  order  costs  systems;  budgeting;  income  taxes; 
cost  and  revenue  relationships;  management  reports; 
funds  flow  and  cash  flow;  consolidated  statements; 
financial  statement  analysis.  (Planned  trip  to  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  and  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  fee 
S6-$9. ) 
3  class  hours  and  two  1-hour  laboratory  periods. 

Credit,  4.  Mr.  Spindler. 

S-5.     MANAGERIAL  ACCOUNTING  I. 

The  application  of  accounting  principles  and  con- 
cepts for  managerial  decision-making  in  agricultural 
businesses.  Financial  management  and  the  use  of 
operating  data  through  statement  analysis,  budgeting 
and  cost  control  are  emphasized. 
2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  discussion  period. 

Credit,  3.  Mr.  Crossmon. 


S-6.     ELEMENTS  OF  BOOKKEEPING  II. 

An  eight-week  course  for  Turf  freshmen.  The  funda- 
mentals of  the  double-entry  system  of  bookkeeping. 
3  class  hours  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods. 

Credit,  3.  Mr.  Callahan. 
S-8.     BUSINESS  LAW  II. 

Contracts,  sales,  property  law,  and  the  uniform  com- 
mercial code.  Case  examples  are  used. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3.  Mr.  Lee. 

S-13.  BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT  I. 
Identification  and  analysis  of  management  factors  and 
economic  and  human  resources  in  the  firm  as  they 
affect  the  role  of  the  manager  as  a  decision-maker. 
Forms  of  business  ownership,  management  principles 
and  techniques   are  stressed. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  discussion  period. 

Credit,  3. 
S-14.     RETAIL   OPERATIONS   AND 

MANAGEMENT  I. 
Principles  and  practices  of  starting  and  operating  a 
retail  business.  Marketing  strategy,  site  analysis  and 
sales  estimation,  financial  planning  and  control,  buy- 
ing and  pricing  and  important  legal  requirements  are 
included.  Case  studies  are  used  to  develop  the  stu- 
dent's ability  to  identify  and  solve  problems  in  re- 
tailing. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3.  Mr.  Leed. 

S-15.     AGRICULTURAL  BUSINESS 
MANAGEMENT  I  and  II. 

Economic  principles,  management  tools,  and  analysis 
methods    are    applied   to   practical    business    manage- 
ment problems  of  commercial  fanns  and  other  agri- 
cultural firms. 
2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  discussion  period. 

Credit,  3.  Mr.  Lee. 

S-17.  PERSONNEL  SUPERVISION  I. 
An  analysis  of  the  environment  within  which  first- 
line  and  middle  managers  work.  Emphasis  is  on  small 
group  behavior  and  its  impact  on  employee  efficiency. 
The  role  of  the  supervisor  as  an  implementor  of 
company  policies  and  work  plans  is  examined  in  light 
of  principles  and  concepts  of  human  motivation. 
2  2-hour  class  periods.  Credit,  3. 

S-24.     MARKETING    MANAGEMENT    II. 
A  management  oriented  analysis   of  marketing  func- 
tions  performed   by   agricultural   business   firms.   Em- 
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phasizes  development  of  a  background  for  problem 
solving  and  decision-making  by  marketing  managers. 
2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  discussion  period. 

Credit,  3.  Mr.  Marion. 

S-25.     FOOD  MARKETING  ECONOMICS  I. 

Principles  and  concepts  of  retail  food  store  merchan- 
dising. Includes  analysis  of  factors  affecting  con- 
sumer purchasing:  store  lay-out  and  design,  product 
location,  space  allocation,  and  inventory  control,  pric- 
ing, margins,  promotion,  etc.  (One  field  trip  re- 
quired; approximate  cost,   $5.) 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  discussion  period. 

Credit,  3.  Mr.  Marion. 

S-26.     RESEARCH  METHODS  IN 
MARKETING  II. 

Elements  of  research  procedures,  collection,  presenta- 
tion, interpretation  of  economic  data. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick. 

S-31.     BUSINESS  CAREERS  SEMINAR  I. 
Guest  lectures  by  representatives  from  various  agri- 
cultural businesses   covering  a  wide  scope  of  career 
experience.   Assists   the   student  in   selecting  summer 
placement. 
1  2-hour  seminar.  Credit,  1. 

S-34.     FOOD   DISTRIBUTION   SEMINAR  I. 

Discussions  by  guest  lecturers  from  the  food  industry 
on   industry  practices   and  problems.    Papers   are   as- 
signed   on    important    problems    and    issues    in    food 
distribution. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  2.  Mr.  Marion,  Mr.  Leed. 

S-35.     INVESTMENTS  I. 

Basic  principles   for  better  financial   management  for 

individuals  and  families.   Stresses  the  factors  causing 

changes  in  values  of  stocks  and  bonds  and  attempts 

to  predict   economic  activities   and   expected   earning 

power   of  businesses   in   order   to   obtain   better  than 

average  growth   rates   on  investments. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3.  Mr.  Spindler. 

S-36.     TAXATION   II. 

The  sources  and  uses  of  tax  funds.  Basic  provisions 
of  federal  income  taxes,  particularly  as  they  apply 
to  individuals  and  small  businesses.  Instruction  in  fil- 
ing tax  returns.  Property  taxes,  state  income  taxes, 
sales  taxes,  etc.,  also  examined. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3.  Mr.  Spindler. 

S-40.     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  AGRICULTURAL 
ECONOMICS  I  and  II. 

For   the    advanced    student.    Opportunity   for    an   in- 
depth  independent  study  of  a  significant  problem  in 
Agricultural  and  Food  Economics.   By  permission   of 
adviser. 
Credits  arranged. 

S-99.     PLACEMENT  TRAINING. 

Required  of  all  students  majoring  in  Agricultural 
Business  Management  and  Food  Distribution:  Three 


months  ( June-September  1 )  work  experience  in  the 
general  fields  of  Agricultural  Business  Management 
or  Food  Distribution,  with  submission  of  reports.  No 
credit  is  given,  but  Agricultural  Business  Management 
majors  will  receive  a  letter  grade,  whereas  Food  Dis- 
tribution majors  will  not  receive  a  grade. 


Animal  Science 

(Laboratory  Animal  Technology) 

Animal  Science: 

S-1.     INTRODUCTORY  ANIMAL  SCIENCE  I. 

The  broad  field  of  animal  agriculture,  its  role  in  the 
national  economy  and  in  international  relations.  Em- 
phasizes the  application  of  the  animal  sciences  in  the 
production  of  more  efficient  animals  and  more  accept- 
able animal  products. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

Credit,  3.  Mr.  Duby. 

S-2.     PRINCIPLES  OF  LIVESTOCK  FEEDING  II. 

The  application  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  ani- 
mal nutrition  to  the  feeding  and  management  of  the 
various  classes  of  livestock  including  poultry.  A  mod- 
ern feed  manufacturing  plant  is  visited. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3.  Mr.  Fanner. 

S-3.     ANIMAL  BREEDING  I. 

An   examination  of  the  theoretical   and  practical  as- 
pects of  breeding  better  livestock  including  physiology 
of  reproduction  and  the  genetic  principles  governing 
selection. 
2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

Credit,  3.  Mr.  Marcum. 

S-4.     LIVESTOCK  PRODUCTION   II. 

Beef,  sheep  and  swine  production  in  the  United  States 
with  emphasis  on  those  systems  of  livestock  manage- 
ment particularly  adapted  to  New  England  condi- 
tions. Four  students  are  selected  to  compete  in  the 
Northeastern  Agricultural  Schools  Judging  Contest. 
A  one-day  field  trip  is  required  ( approximate  cost 
$5). 
2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

Credit,  4.  Mr.  Colby. 

S-5.  SURVEY  OF  LABORATORY  ANIMAL 
TECHNOLOGY  I. 

An  introduction  to  the  duties  of  a  laboratory  animal 
technician,  including  the  handling,  feeding,  breed- 
ing and  care  of  the  more  common  laboratory  animal 
species.  Designed  to  meet  the  academic  requirements 
of  the  American  Association  for  Laboratory  Animal 
Science  certification  as  Assistant  Laboratory  Animal 
Technician. 
2  class  hours.  Credit,  1. 
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S-6.     DAIRY  CATTLE   MANAGEMENT  II. 

An  analysis  of  current  practices  and  problems  in  dairy 
herd  management  with  emphasis  on  those  most  di- 
rectly related  to  profitable  dairy  farming.  A  one-day 
field  trip  is  required.  Laboratory  charge. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

Credit,  4.  Mr.  Duby. 

S-7.     MARKETING  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS  II. 
A  survey  of  market  requirements,  marketing  methods 
and  price  interrelationships  of  animal,  dairy,  poultry 
and  associated  products. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3.  Mr.  Denison. 

S-8.     ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY  II. 

Principles  of  animal  biology,  with  emphasis  on  cells, 
tissues  and  organ  systems,  and  the  comparative  anato- 
my and  physiology  of  those  mammals  and  birds  of 
interest  to  animal  science  majors.  Laboratory  charge. 
2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

Credit,  3.  Mr.  Black. 

S-9.     ANIMAL  PRODUCTS. 

Animal  products,   emphasizing  relationships  between 
live  animals  and  their  products.  The  effects  of  breed- 
ing,   feeding    and    management    on    product    quality, 
yield  and  efficiency  of  production. 
2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

Credit,  3.  Mr.  Marcum. 

S-10.     POULTRY  MANAGEMENT  II. 

A  survey  of  the   importance   of  the  poultry  industry 
and  its  relationship  to  other  animals  and  food  indus- 
tries.  Current   practices   and  management  systems   in 
the  production  of  eggs  and  poultry  meat. 
2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

Credit,  3.  Mr.  Grover. 

S-11.     LABORATORY  ANIMAL  MANAGEMENT  I. 

Current  practices  and  concepts  of  management  of 
laboratory  animal  colonies.  Includes  physiological 
norms,  environmental  and  nutritional  requirements, 
sanitation,  gnotobiology  and  special  management  sys- 
tems. Laboratory  charge. 
2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

Credit,  3.  Mr.  Black,  Mr.  Harris,  Ms.  McConnell. 

S-12.     INTRODUCTION  TO  THE 

LABORATORY   I. 
Development  of  skills  used  in  the  chemical  and  bio- 
logical laboratory,  such  as  weighing,  solution  prepara- 
tion,   glassware    manipulation    and    cleaning,    micros- 
copy. Laboratory  charge. 

1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  1. 

S-13.     LABORATORY  ANIMAL  MANAGEMENT 

(continued  II). 
Methods  of  handling  animals  for  experimental  work. 
Diseases,  special  breeding  systems  and  pre-  and  post- 
operative care.  Laboratory  charge. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

Credit,  3.  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Black,  Ms.  McConnell. 


S-14.     INTRODUCTION   TO   CLINICAL 
LABORATORY   METHODS   I. 

An  introduction  to  the  basic  techniques  used  in  the 
clinical  and  research  laboratory.  Emphasis  on  urinaly- 
sis, hematology  and  serology.   Laboratory  charge. 
2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

Credit,  3.  Ms.  Reynolds. 

S-15.     HORSE  MANAGEMENT  I. 

A  survey  of  the  horse  industry  with  emphasis  on  cur- 
rent practices  and  problems  in  the  breeding,  feeding, 
training  and  management  of  horses.  Field  trips  cost 
$5-$10. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

Credit,  3.  Mr.  Colby. 

S-16.     CLINICAL    LABORATORY    METHODS    II. 

Special  techniques  used  in  the  clinical  and  research 
laboratory.  Emphasis  on  veterinary  medical  bacteriol- 
ogy and  clinical  chemistry.  Laboratory  charge. 

1  class  hour  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

Credit,  2.  Ms.  Reynolds,  Ms.  McConnell. 

S-17.     ANIMAL  DISEASES  I. 

Conservation  of  the  health  of  animals  is  the  keystone 
of  successful  animal  production.  The  causes,  develop- 
ment, control,  eradication,  and  prevention  of  diseases 
of  economic  importance  to  the  livestock  and  poultry 
industries. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3.  Mr.  Stem. 

S-18.     ANIMAL  FACILITIES  IL 

Ancillary  functions  which  may  be  required  of  the 
technician  in  institutional  and  private  animal  facili- 
ties. Basics  of  ethics,  terminology,  records  and  finan- 
cial practices. 

2  class  hours. 

Credit,  2.  Ms.  McConnell,  Ms.  Reynolds. 

S-19.     ANESTHESIOLOGY,  PHARMACOLOGY 
AND  TOXICOLOGY  II. 

Lectures  and  demonstrations  on  selected  drugs,  their 
function  and  effects  on  animal  physiology.  Emphasis 
on  their  use  in  laboratory  animals.  Laboratory  charge. 
1  class  hour  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

Credit,  2.  Mr.  Harris. 

S-20.     INSTRUMENTATION  AND 
RADIOLOGY  I. 

Instruments,  X-ray  and  radioisotopes  used  in  the  ani- 
mal   research    laboratory    and    clinic.    Lectures    and 
demonstrations  on  recommended  operation  of  equip- 
ment and  safety  procedures. 
1  class  hour  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

Credit,  2.  Mr.  Black. 

S-2L     PARASITOLOGY  AND  MYCOLOGY  II. 

Practical  exercises  in  the  collection,  isolation  and 
identification  of  internal  and  external  animal  parasites, 
and  in  the  collection  and  examination  of  specimens 
for  the  diagnosis  of  fungus  infections  in  mammals. 
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1  class  hour  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

Credit,  2.  Ms.  McConnell,  Mr.  Harris. 

S-22.     BASIC  LABORATORY  ANIMAL 

HUSBANDRY  II. 
Discussions  and  practice  in  the  handhng,  feeding, 
sexing  and  other  fundamental  procedures  of  the  lab- 
oratory animal  colony.  Individual  species  character- 
istics and  requirements  are  stressed.  Laboratory 
charge. 
1  2-hour  discussion/laboratory  period.  Credit,  1. 

S-50.     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  I  AND  II. 

Individual  investigation  of  a  specific  problem  in  ani- 
mal science  or  laboratory  animal  technology.  Admis- 
sion by  permission  of  adviser  and  instructor,  and 
completion  of  a  contract  detailing  the  work  to  be 
done. 

Credit,  1-6. 

S-99.     PLACEMENT  TRAINING. 

Animal  Science  majors— not  required  of  all  students: 
three  months  ( June-September  1 )  work  experience 
in  the  general  field  of  Animal  Science,  with  sub- 
mission of  reports.  No  academic  or  graduation  credits 
are  awarded.  However,  a  letter  grade  is  given  which 
is  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  student  and  employer. 

Laboratory  Animal  Technology  majors— required  of 
all  students :  three  months  ( June— September  1 ) .  Will 
offer  up  to  six  academic  credits  for  related  and  accept- 
able summer  work  (or  part-time  work  during  the 
school  year),  provided  arrangements  are  made  in  ad- 
vance. Letter  grades  will  be  given. 


Arboriculture  and 
Park  Management 


S-7.     TREE  AND  PARK  PROBLEMS  I. 

Programs    and   surveys    dealing   with   tree,    park   and 
utility  problems.  For  those  students  desiring  primarily 
arboriculture.   Laboratory  charge. 
1  class  hour  and  1  4-hour  laboratory  period. 

Credit,  3.  Mr.  King. 

S-8.     PRIVATE  TREE  BUSINESS,  TREE  LAWS  II. 

Aspects    of   private   tree    companies,    laws    and   ordi- 
nances concerning  trees. 
1  4-hour  class  period.  Credit,  3.  Mr.  King. 

S-9.     PARK  FISCAL  AND  PERSONNEL 
MANAGEMENT  I. 

Problems    of   administration,   financial   and   personnel 
requirements  and  management.  Laboratory  charge. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

S-10.     HERBICIDES  II. 

Phases  of  weed  control  related  to  the  profession. 

1  class  hour.  Credit,  1.  Mr.  Hamilton. 


S-12. 


PARK  MANAGEMENT  AND 
OPERATION  II. 


The  principles  and  purposes  of  operational  and  main- 
tenance practices.  Selection  and  adaptability  of  main- 
tenance equipment. 
2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

Credit,  3. 

S-99.     PLACEMENT  TRAINING. 

Required  of  all  students:  Five  months  (April— Sep- 
tember 1 ) .  Placement  training  work  experience  in  the 
general  field  of  Arboriculture  and  Park  Management 
and  the  submission  of  required  reports  and  collec- 
tions. Credit,  4. 


S-L     PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICES  I. 

Tree  care.  Laboratory  periods  devoted  to  field  prac-        jy        i        'J 

tices  and  park  layout  problems.  Professional  organiza-       IjaCteriOlOf^y 

tional  literature  required.  Laboratory  charge. 

2  class  hours  and  1  3-hour  laboratory  period. 

Credit,  4.  Mr.  King 


S-2.     PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICES  II. 

Continuation   of   S-L   Laboratory  charge,   for  Arbori- 
culture and  Park   Management   majors. 

2  class  hours  and  1  3-hour  laboratory  period. 

Credit,  2.  Mr.  King. 

S-4.  RECREATION/OPEN  SPACE  SURVEY  II. 
Introduction  to  fundamental  concepts  and  standards 
of  recreation/open  space  area  per  unit  of  popula- 
tion. The  student  is  required  to  make  a  recreation/ 
open  space  inventory  of  his  or  her  home  town  and 
to  project  those  needs.   Field  trip. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  2.  Mr.  King. 


S-L     BACTERIOLOGY   AND   COMMUNITY 
HYGIENE  I. 

An    introduction   to    the    microorganisms    and   to   the 
application  of  bacteriological  and  sanitary  methods  in 
community    health.     Laboratory    procedures    demon- 
strated during  class  hours.  Laboratory  charge. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3.  Mr.  Wisnieski. 

S-3.     BACTERIOLOGY   AND   ENVIRONMENTAL 
HYGIENE   II. 

An    introduction    to    the    microorganisms    and   to    the 
application  of  bacteriological  and  sanitary  methods  in 
animal  science.  Laboratory  charge. 
2  class  hours,  2  laboratory  hours. 

Credit,  3.  Mr.  Wisnieski. 
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Communication  Methods 

S-l.     COMMUNICATIONS  METHODS  I  and  II. 

Application  of  the  principles  and  techniques  of  effec- 
tive communications  in  the  agricultural  business 
world.  Emphasis  on  writing  reports,  newsletters,  sales- 
letters;  use  of  exhibits,  graphics,  direct  mail;  working 
with  mass  media. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3.  Mr.  Bunn. 


English 


'  See  Communications  Methods  S-l  and  Rhetoric  S-l ) 


Entomology 


S-4.  INSECTS  AND  RELATED  PESTS  II. 
For  freshmen  in  landscape  operations,  floriculture, 
arboriculture  and  park  management  devoted  to  an 
introduction  to  insect  recognition,  development,  dam- 
age and  control.  Basic  to  a  further  study  of  specific 
pests  and  their  control  for  those  who  will  take  Ento- 
mology S-5  or  S-7.  Laboratory  charge. 
2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

Credit,  2.  Mr.  Lilly. 

S-5.     HORTICULTURAL  INSECTS   I. 

For  seniors  in  landscape  operations  and  arboriculture 
and  park  management  who  have  completed  Entomol- 
ogy S-4.  A  more  detailed  study  of  important  pests; 
their  damage,  life  histories,  environment,  and  distri- 
bution, and  the  principles  and  practical  methods  of 
controlling  those  pests.  Laboratory  charge. 

1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods. 

Credit,  3.  Mr.  Lilly. 

S-7.     FLORISTS'  CROPS   INSECTS  I. 

Insect  and  related  pests  of  greenhouse  and  garden 
plants.  For  floriculture  majors.  Recognition  of  the 
pests  encountered,  types  of  damage,  life  histories, 
associations  with  the  environment,  and  important  as- 
pects of  their  control.  Laboratory  charge. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

Credit,  3. 


S-12. 


LIVESTOCK  AND  FORAGE  CROP 
INSECTS   I. 


The  recognition,  biology  and  control  of  important  and 
related  pests  affecting  livestock  and  forage  crops. 
Studies  of  specific  pests  and  controls,  including  the 
proper  use  of  chemicals,  follow  a  brief  survey  of  fun- 
damental entomology.  Laboratory  charge. 
2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

Credit,  3.  Mr.  Hall. 


Food  and  Agricultural 
Engineering 

S-l.  POWER  UNITS  I  AND  II. 
Theory  and  principles  of  internal  combustion  engines. 
Engines  of  all  common  types,  including  reciprocating 
two-stroke  and  four-stroke,  gasoline,  diesel,  and  ro- 
tary engines.  Also  covers  electrical  systems  and  power 
transmission.  Laboratory  charge. 
2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

Credit,  3.  Mr.  E.  Johnson. 

S-3.     MACHINERY  I  AND   II. 

Principles  of  equipment  and  machinery  operation, 
maintenance,  selection,  and  minor  repair.  Agricultural 
production  equipment  emphasized  in  first  semester; 
turf  equipment  emphasized  in  second  semester.  Lab- 
oratory charge. 

1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods. 

Credit,  3.  Mr.  C.  Johnson. 

S-4.     BUILDING  PLANNING  IL 

The  materials  and  methods  of  light  construction,  func- 
tional planning,  sketching  and  layout  drawings  of 
buildings.  Emphasis  on  recreational  areas.  Laboratory 
charge. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

Credit,  2.  Mr.  Pira. 

S-6.     PLANT  GROWTH  STRUCTURES   II. 

Materials  and  methods  of  constructing  and  maintain- 
ing plant  growth  and  storage  structures.  Included  is 
systems  planning,  materials  handling,  heating,  cool- 
ing, ventilation,  lighting,  water  supply  and  utilities. 
Laboratory  charge. 
2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

Credit,  3.  Mr.  Light. 

S-7.  STRUCTURES  AND  UTILITIES  II. 
Materials  and  methods  of  light  construction  for  ani- 
mal housing  structures;  systems  planning,  environ- 
mental control,  beam  and  column  selection,  manure 
and  waste  handling,  and  utility  planning.  Laboratory 
charge. 
2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

Credit,  3.  Mr.  Light. 

S-9.     DRAINAGE,  IRRIGATION  AND  SOIL 
CONSERVATION  I  and  II. 

Principles  of  design,  management  practices  and  equip- 
ment performance  as  related  to  planning  and  layout 
of  systems.  Use  of  the  level;  preparing  layouts  in 
drawing  and  in  the  field.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics 
S-l.  Laboratory  charge. 

Credit,  4.  Mr.  Pira. 

S-12.     PLANT  ENVIRONMENT 
ENGINEERING  I  and  II. 

Basic  principles   of  electricity  including  units,  terms 
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and  their  relationships,  distribution,  wiring,  fusing, 
materials  and  system  planning.  Also  principles  of  elec- 
tric motors,  lighting,  temperature  control  and  water 
supply.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  S-1.  Laboratory 
charge. 
1  class  hour  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

Credit,  3.  Mr.  Pira. 

S-13.     BASIC  PRINCIPLES  OF  PROCESS  AND 
ENVIRONMENT  ENGINEERING  I. 

The  basic  principles  of  fluid  flow,  electricity,  heat 
transfer  and  psychometrics  as  related  to  fluid  systems, 
process  control,  environmental  control,  food  preserva- 
tion and  sanitation.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  S-1. 
Laboratory  charge. 
3  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

Credit,  4.  Mr.  Whitney. 


S-14. 


SYSTEM  ANALYSIS,   PLANNING  AND 
LAYOUT  II. 


Principles,  practices  and  materials  of  packaging  and 
unitizing.  Physical  handling  systems  and  equipment 
in  distribution  from  processing  plants,  through  trans- 
portation, warehousing  and  retail  stages.  System  analy- 
sis, planning  and  layout.  Special  problem.  Prerequi- 
site: Food  and  Agricultural  Engineering  S-13.  Labora- 
tory charge. 
2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

Credit,  4.  Mr.  Pira. 

S-16.     PLANT  ENGINEERING  II. 

Principles  and  procedures  involved  in  the  layout  and 
operation  of  a  distribution  or  processing  plant.  Layout 
analysis,  space  requirements,  production  and  inven- 
tory control,  cost  analysis,  materials  handling,  and 
systems  planning.  Prerequisite:  Food  and  Agricultural 
Engineering  S-13.  Laboratory  charge. 
2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

Credit,  3.  Mr.  E.  Johnson. 


S-18. 


FOOD  SERVICE  FACILITIES 
PLANNING  II. 


Problems  of  planning  and  equipping  commercial  food 
service  facilities.  Designs  and  floor  plans  for  efficient 
operation  and  use  of  space;  equipment  selection,  utili- 
ty requirements  and  related  engineering  principles. 
Laboratory  charge. 
3  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

Credit,  4.  Mr.  Fletcher. 

S-20.     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  AGRICULTURAL 
ENGINEERING  I  and  II. 

For  advanced  students.  Independent  work  on  an 
applied  problem  related  to  some  area  dealing  with 
the  application  of  engineering  to  the  food  and  agri- 
cultural industries.  By  permission  of  adviser  and  in- 
structor. 

Credit,  1-3. 


Food  Processing 
Technology 


s-1. 


DAIRY,  MEATS,  AND  POULTRY 
PRODUCTS  I. 


Principles  involved  in  the  packaging,  storage,   grad- 
ing,  selection  and  distribution   of  dairy,   meats,   and 
poultry  products  in  relation  to  food  distribution  and 
management. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3.  Mr.  Potter,  Mr.  Hayes. 

S-6.     FOOD  MICROBIOLOGY  II. 

The    application    of    microbiological    principles    and 

laboratory  techniques  to  the  quality  control  of  foods 

and  food  products.   Laboratory  charge.  Prerequisite: 

Bacteriology  S-1,   or  equivalent. 

2  class  hours  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods. 

Credit,  4.  Mr.  Evans. 


S-11. 


PRINCIPLES  OF  DAIRY 
TECHNOLOGY  I. 


An  introduction  to  the  various  phases  of  the   dairy 
products   processing   industry   with   emphasis    on   the 
composition  and  properties  of  milk  as  related  to  dairy 
products.  Laboratory  charge. 
2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

Credit,  3.  Mr.  Hankinson. 

S-12.     SANITATION  STANDARDS  II. 

Federal,    state    and    local    sanitation   requirements    as 

these  affect  the  various  phases  of  the  food  industry. 

1  class  hour  and  1  2-hour  demonstration  and  discus- 
sion period.  Credit,  2.  Mr.  Evans. 

S-16.     FOOD  CHEMISTRY  II. 

A  survey  of  general  chemistry  followed  by  an  intro- 
duction to  food  chemistry.  The  chemical  nature  of 
foods  and  changes  which  occur  during  cooking,  prep- 
aration and  preservation. 

2  class  hours.        Credit,  2.  Mr.  Esselen,  Mr.  Hunting. 

S-17.     INTRODUCTORY  CHEMISTRY  I. 

An  introduction  to  the  scientific  method  and  chemi- 
cal phenomena  including  both  inorganic  and  organic 
aspects.  Emphasis  on  practical  applications.  Lectures, 
demonstrations,  assigned  reading,  and  problems. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3.  Mr.  Hunting. 

S-18.     FUNDAMENTALS  OF  PHYSICS  II. 

A  lecture-demonstration  course   in  the  fundamentals 

of  physics.  Emphasis  on  its  practical  application. 

2  class  hours.  Credit,  2.  Mr.  Hunting. 

S-22.     SANITATION  IN  FOOD  HANDLING  II. 

The  fundamental  factors  affecting  the  sanitary  quality 
of  foods.  Emphasis  on  the  practical  application  of 
these  to  the  preparation  ana  handling  of  foods  by 
food  service  establishments. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3.  Mr.  Evans. 
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Forestry 


S-l.     FOREST  LAND  MANAGEMENT  I. 

Principles  of  multiple-use  management  of  forest  land 
for    wood,    water,    wildlife,    and    outdoor    recreation. 
Emphasis  on  forest  ecology,  silviculture,  mensuration 
and  the  business  aspects  of  growing  wood  crops. 
2  class  hours  and  1  4-hour  laboratory  period. 

Credit,  4.  Mr.  Cole. 

Lahoratory  Armnal 
Technology 

( See  Animal  Sciences ) 

Landscape  Operations 

S-l.     PLANT  MATERIALS  L 

Study   of    evergreen    and    deciduous    plants    used    in 
landscape   work,    their   distinguishing   characters   and 
culture,  with  special  reference  to  nursery  and  plant- 
ing practice. 
2  class  hours  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods. 

Credit,  4.  Mr.  Hamilton. 

S-2.     PLANT  MATERIALS  II.  (8  weeks) 

Continuation  of  Landscape  Operations   S-l   including 

evergreen    and   deciduous    plants    used    in   landscape 

work. 

2  class  hours  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods. 

Credit,  2.  Mr.  Hamilton. 

S-3.     TREE  AND  SHRUB  IDENTIFICATION  I. 

Study  and  identification  of  evergreen  and  deciduous 
trees  and  shrubs  used  in  landscape  work. 

1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods. 

Credit,  3.  Mr.  Mosher. 

S-4.     LANDSCAPE  MAINTENANCE  II. 

In  preparation  for  placement  the  programming  for 
such  horticultural  practices  as  pruning,  planting,  win- 
ter protection,  and  pest  control,  as  related  to  gardens 
and  nurseries. 

2  class  hours.  Credit,  1.  Mr.  Mosher. 

S-7.     TOPOGRAPHICAL  MAPPING  I. 

Practice  in  the  use  of  simple  surveying  instruments 
as  tapes,  compasses,  and  levels  used  in  the  measure- 
ment of  land  surfaces,  and  the  application  of  these 
instruments  in  landscape  construction.  Recommended 
prerequisite:  Math  S-l  or  S-4. 
2  class  hours  and  1  3-hour  laboratory  period. 

Credit,  3.  Mr.  Olson. 


S-8.     GRADING  AND  CONSTRUCTION   II. 

Continuation  of  Landscape  Operations  S-7.  Emphasis 
on  the  drawing  of  landscape  plans  using  profiles,  cross 
sections   and  the  establishment  of  grades.   Suggested 
prerequisite:   Math  S-l  or  S-4. 
2  class  hours  and  1  3-hour  laboratory  period. 

Credit,  3.  Mr.  Olson. 


S-10. 


NURSERY  PRACTICES  AND 
MANAGEMENT  II. 


Nursery  management  procedures  and  the  program- 
ming of  nursery  practices  are  studied  through  the 
development  of  a  nursery  program  and  visits  to  sev- 
eral nurseries.  Field  trips,  including  the  Nurserymen's 
Short  Course  at  the  Suburban  Experiment  Station, 
are  required.  Estimated  total  cost,  $25.  Open  to 
Landscape  Operations  majors  only. 
1  class  hour  and  1  4-hour  laboratory  period. 

Credit,  3.  Mr.  Mosher. 

S-13.     SMALL  PROPERTY  DEVELOPMENT  I. 

Investigates  the  current  trends  in  landscape  develop- 
ment  of   small   properties.    Special   attention   will   be 
focused    on    planting    design.    Open    to    Landscape 
Operations  majors  only.  Laboratory  charge. 
1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods. 

Credit,  3.  Mr.  Dines. 

S-99.     PLACEMENT  TRAINING. 

Required  of  all  students:  Five  months  (April-Sept. 
1 )  placement  training  work  experience  in  the  field 
of  nursery  and  landscape  work  and  the  submission 
of  required  reports  and  collections. 
Graduation  credits  do  not  count  in  the  cumulative 
average  but  do  count  toward  graduation.        Credit,  4. 


Mathematics 

s-l.     BASIC  MATHEMATICS  I  and  II. 

Practical  mathematics:  integers,  fractions,  decimals, 
logarithms,  exponents,  percentages,  graphs,  measures, 
ratio  and  proportion,  and  use  of  the  slide  rule. 

2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 

S-4.     ELEMENTARY  COLLEGE  ALGEBRA  I  and 
II. 

Beginning  and  Intermediate  Algebra  for  those  stu- 
dents who  have  not  had  Algebra  or  students  who 
need  a  review  of  Elementary  Algebra.  Real  numbers, 
linear  equations  and  inequalities,  polynomials,  ration- 
al exponents,  radicals,  factoring,  rational  expressions, 
quadratic  and  rational  equations,  functions  and 
graphs. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
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Physical  Education 


S-7. 


COMMERCIAL  VEGETABLE 
PRODUCTION  I. 


PE   (I)    (II). 


GENERAL  PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION. 


Physical  Education  is  optional  to  Stockbridge  stu- 
dents. At  registration,  students  go  to  the  Physical 
Education  Department  and  sign  up  for  their  chosen 
activity  if  there  are  openings.  Students  should  con- 
sider an  alternate  activity  in  case  their  chosen  activity 
is  filled.  If  able  to  enroll,  the  student  then  must  fol- 
low the  procedure  for  adding  a  course  in  Stockbridge 
School.  Students  who  take  a  Physical  Education 
course  receive  a  Pass/Fail  mark.  Credit,  1. 


Plant  and 
Soil  Sciences 

S-L     INTRODUCTORY  BOTANY  I. 

Structure,  function  and  reproduction  of  plants  with 
emphasis  on  the  flowering  plants.  Laboratory  charge. 
3  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

Credit,  4.  Mr.  Bramlage,  Mr.  Barker, 
Mr.  Emino,  Mr.  Greene,  Mr.  Jennings. 

S-2.     PLANT  SCIENCE  II. 

Physiological  functions  on  the  influence  of  environ- 
mental factors  on  these  processes. 

2  class  hours  and  1  discussion  period. 

Credit,  2.  Mr.  Greene. 

S-3.     GREENHOUSE  MANAGEMENT  I. 

Greenhouse  structures  and  the  manipulation  of  the 
greenhouse  environment  as  related  to  plant  growth. 
Laboratory  charge. 

3  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

Credit,  4.  Mr.  Goddard. 

S-4.     ORCHARD  PRUNING  II. 

The  theory  and  practice   of  pruning  deciduous   fruit 
plants.   Principles   and   techniques   involved   in   repair 
grafting  and  topworking.  Laboratory  charge. 
2  class  hours  and  1  3-hour  laboratory  period. 

Credit,  2  or  3.  Mr.  Anderson. 

S-5.     DECIDUOUS  ORCHARDS  I. 

Principles  and  practices  involved  in  the  establishment 

and  maintenance   of   deciduous   orchards.   Laboratory 

charge. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

Credit,  3.  Mr.  Anderson. 

S-6.     BASIC  FLORAL  DESIGN  II. 

Basic     retail     flower     design     principles.     Laboratory 

charge,   $10. 

2  3-hour  laboratory  periods.     Credit,  2.  Mr.  Boicourt. 


Commercial   vegetable   farm   practices   and  problems 
including:  propagation,  weed  control,  irrigation,  plant 
nutrition  and  management. 
2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

Credit,  3.  Mr.  Lachman,  Mr.  Thomson. 

S-8.     BEDDING  PLANTS  II. 

Bedding   plants    which   are   commonly   used   in   com- 
mercial floriculture  and  garden  center  work.  Culture, 
uses,  marketing  methods   and  identification.   Labora- 
tory charge. 
2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

Credit,  2.  Mr.  Goddard. 

S-9.     SMALL  FRUITS  I. 

Principles  and  practices  governing  the  establishment 

and  management  of  small  fruit  plantings.  Laboratory 

charge. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

Credit,  3.  Mr.  Anderson. 

S-10.     FOLIAGE  PLANTS  II. 

The  more  important  foliage  plants,   the  factors   gov- 
erning their  production  and  use  in  homes  and  public 
buildings. 
2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

Credit,  2.  Mr.  Goddard. 

S-11.     COMMERCIAL  FLORICULTURE  L 

The   greenhouse   culture   of  seasonal   crops,   stressing 
modern    concepts    of    production    and    management. 
Laboratory  charge. 
2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

Credit,  3.  Mr.  Emino. 

S-12.     GREENHOUSE  VEGETABLES  II. 
Production  of  early  plants,  mushrooms,  tomatoes  and 
other  crops  in  greenhouse  and  other  structures. 
2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

Credit,  2.  Mr.  Lachman. 

S-13.     FLORAL  DESIGN  I. 

Commercial  operation  of  retail  flower  establishments. 
Laboratory  charge,   $10. 

2  3-hour  laboratory  periods.     Credit,  3.  Mr.  Boicourt. 

S-14.     PLANT  PROPAGATION  II.   (For 
ARBORICULTURE  AND  PARK 
MANAGEMENT.) 
Principles  of  plant  propagation,  both  sexual  and  asex- 
ual.  Emphasis   on   woody   plants.   Laboratory   charge. 

3  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

Credit,  2.  Mr.  Havis. 

S-15.     PLANT  PROPAGATION  I. 

Principles   and   practices   for  most   methods   of  plant 
propagation  such   as   seedage,   cuttage,   layerage,   and 
division.  Laboratory  charge. 
3  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

Credit,  3.  Mr.  Emino. 
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S-16.     HERBICIDES. 

Current  weed  control  practices  in  nursery  and  land- 
scape maintenance. 

1  class  hour.  Credit,  1.  Mr.  Havis. 

S-17.     SYSTEMATIC  I. 

A   technical    study   of   the   horticultural    classification 

of  fruits  and  vegetables.  Laboratory  charge. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

Credit,  3.  Mr.  Maynard. 

S-18.     FRUIT  PEST  CONTROL  II. 

Pest  control  methods,  materials  and  equipment  used 

in  the  production  of  fruit  crops. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

Credit,  3.  Mr.  Anderson. 

S-20.     HERBACEOUS  PERENNIAL  AND 

ANNUAL  PLANTS  II. 
Important  plant  families  and  their  use  as  ornamental 
plants  for  home,  park  and  business. 
2  class  hours  and  1  3-hour  laboratory  period. 

Credit,  3.  Mr.  Boicourt. 

S-22.     FLORICULTURE   LITERATURE  AND 

PROBLEMS  II. 
Library   reading   and   study   on   assigned  subjects   in 
the  field  of  Floriculture.  Oral  and  written  reports. 

1  class  hour  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

Credit,  2.  Mr.  Goddard. 

S-24.     COMMERCIAL  FLORICULTURE  II. 

The  greenhouse  culture  of  seasonal  and  year-round 
crops,  stressing  modern  concepts  of  production  and 
management. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

Credit,  3.  Mr.  Goddard. 

S-28.     COMMERCIAL  VEGETABLE 

CULTURE  II. 
Production  practices  and  problems  involved  in  grow- 
ing the  individual  vegetable  crops. 

3  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

Credit,  4.  Mr.  Thomson,  Mr.  Lachman. 

S-30.     ORCHARD  MANAGEMENT  II. 
Recent  technical  developments  as  they  apply  to  com- 
mercial orcharding  in  the  Northeast.  Research  litera- 
ture review  stressed. 
3  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

Credit,  4.  Mr.  Lord,  Mr.  Southwick. 

S-33.     SOIL  MANAGEMENT  I. 

The    physical    and    chemical    properties    of    soils    for 
agricultural    purposes   and   their   management   to   en- 
hance crop  production.  Laboratory  charge. 
3  class  hours  and  I  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

Credit,  4.  Mr.  Rosenau,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Barker, 
Mr.  Drake,  Mr.  Stewart,  Mr.  Zak. 

S-34.     PLANT  NUTRIENTS  II. 

The    functions    of    mineral    nutrients    in    plants,    the 

effects  of  mineral  deficiencies,   and  sources  of  these 


nutrients  to  prevent  or  alleviate  deficiencies  in  crop 
production.  Prerequisite,  S-33.  Laboratory  charge. 
2  class  hours  and  I  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

Credit,  2.  Mr.  Rosenau,  Mr.  Baker, 
Mr.  Carrow,  Mr.  Drake. 
S-36.     FIELD  CROPS  II. 

Principles  and  cultural  practices  involved  in  the  pro- 
duction of  major  feed  and  forage  crops  of  the  United 
States.  Laboratory  charge. 
2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

Credit,  3.  Mr.  Weeks. 

S-37.     BASIC  FACTORS  AND  USES  OF  TURF 

AREAS  I. 
An  appreciation  of  the  grass  plant;  the  fine  turf 
grasses  from  seed  through  uses.  Identification  of  seed 
and  vegetable  growth.  The  limits  of  tolerance  and 
factors  affecting  them,  correlated  with  the  adaption 
of  the  species  of  the  user's  specification  for  various 
conditions.  Maintenance  factors  are  discussed. 

1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods. 

Credit,  3.  Mr.  Troll. 

S-38.     CONSTRUCTION  AND  MODIFICATION 

OF  TURF  AREAS  II. 
Adaption  of  factors  determined  in  the  first  semester 
to  the  practical  construction  of  new  turf  areas  and 
modification  of  existing  turf. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

Credit,  2.  Mr.  Carrow. 


S-39. 


TURFGRASS  PHYSIOLOGY  AND 
ECOLOGY. 


Basic  growth  and  development  of  the  whole  turfgrass 
plant  and  its  component  parts  ( roots,  tillers,  rhizones, 
etc. ) .  Competition  in  turfgrass  monostand  and  poly- 
stand  communities.  The  effects  of  light,  temperature, 
air  and  water  on  turf.  Prevention  and  control  of  en- 
vironmental stresses. 
2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

Credit,  3.  Mr.  Carrow. 

S-40.  PRACTICAL  TURF  PROBLEMS  II. 
Use  of  popular  and  technical  journals  as  a  guide  to 
advanced  and  up-to-date  infonnation  on  turf  culture 
is  stressed.  Field  trips  to  research  stations,  sod  farms, 
and  business  organizations  serving  the  turf  field  de- 
velop a  broad  understanding  of  turfgrass  work.  Prac- 
tical problems  on  turf  and  equipment  maintenance 
serve  to  summarize  material  of  preceding  courses  for 
the  turf  major. 
2  class  hours  and  I  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

Credit,  3.  Mr.  Troll. 

S-4I.     BASIC  FACTORS,  CONSTRUCTION 

AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  FINE  TURF 
AREAS  I. 
Requirements   for   the   growing   of  lawns   and   sports 
turf.    Construction   of   turf   areas;    seed   identification, 
selection    and    sowing;    identification    of    turf    grasses 
and  their  soil  and  fertilizer  preferences,  correct  cul- 
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tural  practices  and  control  of  turf  pests  and  diseases. 
For  Arboriculture  and  Park  Management  and  Land- 
scape Operations  majors. 
1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods. 

Credit,  4.  Mr.  Vengris,  Mr.  Zak. 

S-43.     SOILS  AND  WATER  RESOURCES  I. 

A  descriptive  review  of  the  physico-chemical  inter- 
play between  soil  and  water. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  S.  Mr.  Stewart. 

S-99.     PLACEMENT  TRAINING. 

Required  of  all  students  majoring  in  Floriculture, 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Crops,  and  Turf  Management: 
five  months  (April-September  1)  work  experience  in 
the  specific  field  of  study  with  the  submission  of  re- 
ports. Letter  grade  or  Pass/Fail  grade  awarded. 

Credit,  3. 


Plant  Pathology 


S-2.     PLANT  DISEASES  II. 

A  survey  course  dealing  with  the  nature,  cause,  and 
general  procedures  of  plant  disease  control.  The  ma- 
jor classes  of  plant  diseases  caused  by  fungi,  viruses, 
bacteria  and  nematodes  and  the  influence  of  environ- 
ment on  plant  disease  are  briefly  discussed. 
3  class  hours.  One-half  semester. 

Credit,  2.  Mr.  Rohde. 

S-3.     SHADE  TREE  DISEASES  I. 

Recognition  and  control  of  the  principal  types  of  dis- 
eases of  trees  in  shade,  street,  and  ornamental  usage. 
Laboratory  charge. 
2  class  hours  and  1  3-hour  laboratory  period. 

Credit,  3.  Shade  Tree  Laboratories  (Mr.  Holmes). 

S-4.     DISEASES   OF   ORNAMENTALS   II. 

Plant  diseases,  their  causes,  symptoms  and  signifi- 
cance. Emphasis  on  the  major  diseases  of  plants 
grown  in  the  greenhouse  or  garden  for  flowers  or 
ornamental  purposes.  Special  attention  to  the  diag- 
nosis, etiology,  development  of  the  disease,  and  prac- 
tical control  measures.  Laboratory  charge. 
1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods. 

Credit,  3.  Mr.  Mount. 


Psychology 


S-4.     APPLIED  GENERAL  PSYCHOLOGY  I. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 


Rhetoric 


RHETORIC  S-1. 


ENGLISH  COMPOSITION 
I  and  II. 


Training  in  effective  composition;   readings. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3.  Mrs.  Allan,  Mrs.  Dubois. 

RHETORIC  S-2.     SPEECH  I  and  II. 

Theory  and  practice  in  expository  speaking  for  busi- 
ness and  professional  purposes. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 


Speech 


(See  Rhetoric  S-2) 


Wildlife  Management 

S-2.     MANAGEMENT  OF  WILDLIFE  II. 

Fundamental  ecology  and  principles  of  wildlife  man- 
agement with  emphasis  on  habitats  and  management 
practices. 
2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 

Wood  Technology 

Stockbridge  Wood  Technology  courses  listed  below 
are  equivalent  to  Wood  Technology  201,  202  and 
203,  in  that  order.  Stockbridge  list  number  enables 
a  student  to  take  courses  in  wood  technology  without 
resorting  to  the  procedure  involved  for  enrolling  in 
a  University  course. 


S-1. 


WOOD  ANATOMY  AND 
IDENTIFICATION  I. 


The  structure  of  the  wood  of  commercial  American 
species;  importance  of  anatomical  structure  to  proper- 
ties and  use  of  wood;  identification  based  on  anatomi- 
cal features. 

2  class  hours  and  1  3-hour  laboratory  period. 

Credit,  3.  Mr.  Hoadley. 

S-2.     LUMBER  MANUFACTURING  II. 

The  manufacture,  processing  and  grading  of  lumber; 
properties  of  wood  involved  in  the  use  of  lumber; 
laboratory  field  trips  to  local  wood-using  industries. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3.  Mr.  Rice. 


S-11. 


FOREST  PRODUCTS  OTHER  THAN 
LUMBER  L 


The   primary    and    secondary   products    of   American 
forests  (exclusive  of  lumber),  their  manufacture,  eco- 
nomic importance  and  potential. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3.  Mr.  Gatslick. 
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Directory  of  Information 


The  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst      The  Graduate  School 


Those  desiring  University  catalogs  giving  full  in- 
formation relative  to  entrance  requirements, 
courses  of  study,  expenses,  and  questions  regard- 
ing admission  to  the  University  at  Amherst,  either 
to  the  freshman  class  or  to  advanced  standing, 
should  write  to  Dean  of  Admissions,  University 
of  Massachusetts,  Amherst,  Massachusetts  01002. 


Questions  relating  to  courses  offered  leading  to 
graduate  degrees  should  be  addressed  to  Dean 
of  the  Graduate  School,  University  of  Massachu- 
setts, Amherst,  Massachusetts  01002. 


John  W.  Denison,  Director 
Stockbridge  School  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Massachusetts 
Amherst,  Massachusetts  01002 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICER 
AND  FACULTY  LIST 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

AT  AMHERST 


NOTE:  This  listing  is  based  on  information  available  at 
the  beginning  of  calendar  1974,  updated  to  include  pro- 
motions effective  with  the  second  semester  of  school 

year  1973-1974. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 
OFFICERS 

UNIVERSITY  SYSTEM 


ROBERT  WOOD,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  University), 
President. 

ERNEST  A.  LYNTON,  Ph.D.  (Yale  Univer- 
sity), Senior  Vice-President  for  Academic 
Affairs. 

PETER  B.  EDELMAN,  LL.B.  (Harvard  Law 
School),  Vice-President  for  University  Pol- 
icy. 

NAN  S.  ROBINSON,  M.A.  (Radcliffe  Col- 
lege), Vice-President  for  Planning. 

KENNETH  W.  JOHNSON,  B.S.  (University 
of  Vermont),  Treasurer. 

FRANKLIN  K.  PATTERSON,  Ph.D.  (Clare- 
mont  Graduate  School),  Secretary  and  ttie 
Frank  L.  Boyden  Professor  of  the  Univer- 
sity. 

ADAM  YARMOLINSKY,  LL.B.  (Yale  Univer- 
sity), Ralpfi  Waldo  Emerson  Professor  of 
tlie  University. 

REV.  MICHAEL  P.  WALSH,  Ph.D.  (Fordham 
University),  Academic  Adviser  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 


AMHERST  CAMPUS 

RANDOLPH  W.  BROMERY,  Ph.D.  (The  Johns 
Hopkins  University),  Chancellor. 

TIM  BORNSTEIN,  J.D.  (Harvard  Univer- 
sity), Assistant  to  the  Chancellor. 

PRESTON  BRUCE,  Ed.D.  (University  of 
Massachusetts),  Assistant  to  the  Chancel- 
lor. 

JAMES  I.  DeSHIELDS,  Ed.D.  (University  of 
Massachusetts),  Assistant  to  the  Chancel- 
lor. 

DOUGLAS  R.  FORSYTH,  Ph.D.  (Colorado 
State  University),  Assistant  to  the  Chancel- 
lor. 

SIDNEY  MYERS,  J.D.  (Boston  University 
Law  School),  Staff  Attorney. 

ZINA  TILLONA,  D.M.L.  (Middlebury  Col- 
lege), Assistant  to  the  Chancellor. 

CHARLOTTE  RAHAIM,  M.S.  (Fitchburg 
State  College),  Assistant  to  the  Chancellor. 

ACADEMIC  DEANS 

JEREMIAH  M.  ALLEN,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Colorado),  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Humanities 
and  Fine  Arts,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

DONALD  C.  FREEMAN,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Connecticut),  Associate  Dean  of  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Humanities  and  Fine  Arts. 

MAC  V.  EDDS,  Ph.D.  (Yale  University),  Dean 
of  the  Faculty  of  Natural  Sciences  and  Math- 
ematics, College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 


DEAN  ALFANGE,  JR.,  Ph.D.  (Cornell  Univer- 
sity), Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Social  and 
Behavioral  Sciences,  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

JAMES  W.  SHAW,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Pittsburgh),  Associate  Dean,  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  Information  and  Advis- 
ing Center. 

JULIA  A.  FATA,  M.A.  (The  Johns  Hopkins 
University),  Assistant  Dean,  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  Information  and  Advising 
Center. 

JAMES  L.  WOZNIAK,  M.F.A.  (University  of 
Wisconsin),  Assistant  Dean,  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences. 

STEPHEN  I.  ALLEN,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Pittsburgh),  Assistant  Dean,  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  Information  and  Advis- 
ing Center. 

GEORGE  T.  SULZNER,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Michigan),  Assistant  Dean,  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  Information  and  Advising 
Center. 

WENDELL  R.  SMITH,  Ph.D.  (State  University 
of  Iowa),  Dean,  School  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration. 

JOHN  T.  CONLON,  Ph.D.  (Michigan  State 
University),  Associate  Dean,  School  of 
Business  Administration. 

LAWRENCE  A.  JOHNSON,  M.B.A.  (Boston 
University),  Assistant  Dean,  School  of 
Business  Administration. 

NELSON  E.  PION,  M.S.  (Pennsylvania 
State  University),  Assistant  Dean,  School 
of  Business  Administration. 

DWIGHT  W.  ALLEN,  Ed.D.  (Stanford  Univer- 
sity), Dean,  School  of  Education. 

EARL  SEIDMAN,  Ph.D.  (Stanford  Univer- 
sity), Associate  Dean,  School  of  Education. 

ATRON  GENTRY,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts), Assistant  Dean  for  Special 
Programs. 

BOB  H.  SUZUKI,  Ph.D.  (California  Institute 
of  Technology),  Assistant  Dean  for  Ad- 
ministration. 

NORMA  JEAN  ANDERSON,  Ed.D.  (Uni- 
versity of  Illinois),  Assistant  Dean  for  Stu- 
dent Affairs. 

RICHARD  J.  CLARK,  Ed.D.  (Stanford  Uni- 
versity), Assistant  Dean  for  Undergraduate 
Programs. 

KENNETH  G.  PICHA,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Minnesota),  Dean,  School  of  Engineering. 

JOSEPH  S.  MARCUS,  M.S.  (University  of 
Massachusetts),  Associate  Dean,  School  of 
Engineering. 


JOHN  H.  DITTFACH,  M.S.  (University  of 
Minnesota),  Acting  Associate  Dean,  School 
of  Engineering. 
ARLESS  A.  SPIELMAN,  Pin.D.  (University  of 
Minnesota),  Dean,  College  of  Food  and  Natu- 
ral Resources;  Director,  Experiment  Station 
and  Extension  Service. 

J.  RICHARD  BEATTIE,  M.S.  (University  of 
New  Hampshire),  Associate  Dean,  College 
of  Food  and  Natural  Resources;  Associate 
Director  of  Cooperative  Extension. 
ERNEST  M.  BUCK,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Massachusetts),  Associate  Dean,  College 
of  Food  and  Natural  Resources. 

JOHN  W.  DENISON,  Ed.D.  (University  of 
Massachusetts),  Assistant  Dean,  College  of 
Food  and  Natural  Resources;  Director  of 
Stockbridge  Scfiool. 

DAVID    C.    BISCHOFF,    Ph.D.    (Pennsylvania 

State   University),   Dean,  School  of  Physical 

Education. 

WILLIAM    A.    DARITY,    Ph.D.    (University    of 

North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill),  Dean,  School 

of  Health  Sciences. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  VICE-CHANCELLOR 
FOR  ACADEMIC  AFFAIRS  AND 
PROVOST 

ROBERT  L.  GLUCKSTERN,  Ph.D.  (Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology),  Vice-Chan- 
cellor  for  Academic  Affairs  and  Provost. 

DAVID  C.  BISCHOFF,  Ph.D.  (Pennsylvania 
State  University),  Associate  Provost. 

ROBERT  L.  WOODBURY.  Ph.D.  (Yale  Uni- 
versity), Associate  Provost  for  Special 
Programs. 

JEAN  R.  LEPPALUOTO,  Ph.D.  (University 
of  California),  Associate  Provost. 

VERE  C.  CHAPPELL,  Ph.D.  (Yale  Univer- 
sity), Acting  Associate  Provost. 

DONALD  BROWN,  Director,  Upward  Bound 

Program. 

BARBARA      B.      BURN,      Ph.D.      (Fletcher 

School  of  Law  and  Diplomacy),  Director  of 

International  Programs. 

H.  HILLS  SKILLINGS,  M.A.  (Boston  Univer- 
sity), Schedule  Officer. 

THOMAS  C.  CHAMBERLAIN,  M.A.  (New 
York  University),  Assistant  to  the  Schedule 
Officer. 

ERVIN  H.  ZUBE,  Ph.D.  (Clark  Univer- 
sity), Director  of  Institute  for  l^an  and 
Environment. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  DEAN  OF  THE 
GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

VERE  C.  CHAPPELL,  Ph.D.  (Yale  University), 
Acting  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

EUGENE  B.  PIEDMONT,  Ph.D.  (State  Uni- 
versity of  New  York  at  Buffalo),  Associate 
Graduate  Dean  for  Academic  Affairs. 


PAT  W.  CAMERINO,  Ph.D.  (Cornell  Univer- 
sity), Associate  Graduate  Dean  for  Re- 
search. 

ROBERT  M.  SWASEY,  B.A.  (University  of 
New  Hampshire),  Graduate  Registrar. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MASSACHUSETTS  PRESS 

LEONE  A.  STEIN,  M.A.  (Radcliffe  College), 
Director. 

RICHARD  C.  HENDEL,  B.F.A.  (Rhode 
Island  School  of  Design),  Design  and  Pro- 
duction l\Aanager. 

ANN  E.  REINKE,  B.A.  (University  of  Wis- 
consin), Sales  and  Promotion  f\Aanager. 

WATER  RESOURCES  RESEARCH  CENTER 

BERNARD  B.  BERGER,  M.S.  (Harvard  Univer- 
sity), Director. 

UNIVERSITY  MARINE  STATION 

CHARLES  S.  YENTSCH,  M.S.  (Florida  State 
University),  Director. 

PROGRAM  IN  MARINE  SCIENCES 

VERE  C.  CHAPPELL,  Ph.D.  (Yale  University), 
Acting  Co-chairman. 

EUGENE  B.  PIEDMONT,  Ph.D.  (State  Univer- 
sity of  New  York  at  Buffalo),  Acting  Co-chair- 
man. 

PAT  W.  CAMERINO,  Ph.D.  (Cornell  Univer- 
sity), Acting  Co-chairman. 

POLYMER  RESEARCH  INSTITUTE 

RICHARD  S.  STEIN,  Ph.D.  (Princeton  Univer- 
sity), Director. 

OFFICE  OF  DIRECTOR  OF 
STOCKBRIDGE  SCHOOL 

JOHN  W.  DENISON,  Ed.D.  (University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts), Director. 

lONA  MAE  REYNOLDS,  M.S.  (University  of 
Massachusetts),  Associate  Director. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  VICE-CHANCELLOR 
FOR  STUDENT  AFFAIRS 

ROBERT  W.  GAGE,  M.D.  (Harvard  Medical 
School),  Vice-chancellor  for  Student  Affairs. 

ROBERT  J.  MORRISSEY,  M.S.  (St.  Bon- 
aventure  University),  Special  Assistant  to 
the  Vice-chancellor  for  Student  Affairs. 

FREDERICK  R.  PRESTON,  Ed.D.  (Univer- 
sity of  Massachusetts),  Special  Assistant  to 
the  Vice-chancellor  for  Student  Affairs. 

KENNETH  H.  DEAN,  M.B.A.  (University  of 
Connecticut),  Staff  Associate. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  DEAN  OF  STUDENTS 

WILLIAM  F.  FIELD,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Mary- 
land), Dean  of  Students. 

W.  DANIEL  FITZPATRICK,  M.Ed.  (Cornell 
University),  Associate  Dean  of  Students. 

ROBERT  N.  BROOKS,  Ed.M.  (Boston  Uni- 
versity), Assistant  Dean  of  Students. 


MICHAEL  A.  WEST,  M.Ed.  (Springfield  Col- 
lege), Assistant  Dean  of  Students. 

ADMISSIONS,  RECORDS,  TRANSFER 
AFFAIRS  AND  FINANCIAL  AID 

WILLIAM  D.  TUNIS,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts), Dean  of  Admissions,  Records, 
and  Financial  Aid. 

ROBERT  J.  DOOLAN,  M.S.  (Albany  State 
Teachers  College),  Director  of  Admissions. 

RALPH  D.  JONES,  M.Ed.  (State  College  at 
Boston),  Registrar. 

KATHY  LU  RYAN,  B.A.  (Ohio  University), 
Acting  Director  of  Transfer  Affairs. 

RICHARD  A.  DENT,  J.D.  (Evening  School 
of  Law,  Duquesne  University),  Director  of 
Financial  Aid  Services. 

STUDENT  DEVELOPMENT  CENTER 

FREDERICK  R.  PRESTON,  Ed.D.  (University 
of  Massachusetts),  Acting  Director. 

THEODORE  SLOVIN,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Massachusetts),  Associate  Director,  Coun- 
selor Training  and  Service. 

J.  ALFRED  SOUTHWORTH,  Ph.D.  (Harvard 
University),  Associate  Director,  Special 
Programs  and  Research. 

ROBERT  C.  WHITE,  M.Ed.  (Westfield  State 
College),  Associate  Director,  Career  Devel- 
opment and  Placement. 

COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  AND 

HUMAN  RELATIONS 

O.C.  BOBBY  DANIELS,  Ed.D.  (University  of 
Massachusetts),  Acting  Director. 

OFFICE  OF  NON-RESIDENT  STUDENT 
AFFAIRS 

HELEN  T.  HILL,  Ed.D.  (Oklahoma  State  Uni- 
versity), Director. 

HEALTH  SERVICES 

BARRY  W.  AVERILL,  B.S.  (University  of  Ken- 
tucky), Director  of  Healtti  Services. 

PERNELL  J.  PARKER,  B.A.  (Hampton  Insti- 
tute), Assistant  Director  for  Administration. 

THOMAS  C.  McBRIDE,  M.D.  (University  of 
Vermont  Medical  School),  Director,  Divi- 
sion of  Medical  Care. 

JAMES   R.  RALPH,    M.D.   (Yale   University 

School    of  Medicine),    Assistant   Director, 

Division  of  Medical  Care  and  Staff  Physi- 
cian. 

CLYDE  J.  CROWSON,  D.D.S.,  M.P.H. 
(Loma  Linda  University),  Director,  Division 
of  Dental  Health. 

LEIGHTON  C.  WHITTAKER,  Ph.D.  (Wayne 
State  University),  Director,  Division  of 
Mental  Health. 

JANE  M.  ZAPKA,  M.S.  (University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts), Director,  Division  of  Health 
Education. 

ROBERT  P.  GLEASON,  M.S.  (University  of 
Massachusetts),  Director,  Division  of  Envi- 
ronmental Health  and  Safety. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  SAFETY 

DAVID  L.  JOHNSTON,  M.A.  (State  University 
of  New  York  at  Albany),  Director  of  Public 
Safety. 

SAUL  L.  CHAFIN,  B.A.  (University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts), Associate  Director  —  Opera- 
tions. 

ALAN  L.  LAWSON,  M.S.  (Michigan  State 
University),  Associate  Director  —  Planning 
and  Research. 

GERALD  T.  O'NEIL,  A.A.  (Stockbridge 
School),  Assistant  Director  —  Security 
Services. 

CAMPUS  CENTER 

JOHN  W.  CORKER,  M.B.A.  (Michigan  State 

University),  Director. 

FOOD  SERVICES 

ARTHUR  H.  WARREN,  Acting  Director,  Food 

Services. 

STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 

GERALD  F.  SCANLON,  Ed.M.  (University  of 
Massachusetts),  Assistant  Dean  of  Students 
and  Coordinator  of  Student  Activities. 

SHEILA  A.  McREVEY,  B.A.  (University  of 
Massachusetts),  Assistant  Coordinator  of 
Student  Activities. 

HOUSING  ADMINISTRATION 

CHARLES  W.  HAMPTON,  M.S.  (University  of 
Massachusetts),  Residence  Halls  Financial 
Manager. 

ROBERT  L.  CAMPBELL,  B.A.  (University  of 
Massachusetts),  General  Manager,  Dormi- 
tory Business  Operations. 

GLENN  EDWARDS,  M.Ed.  (University  of 
Massachusetts),  Orchard  Hill  and  Sylvan 
Area  Business  Manager. 

JOAN  K.  MOORE,  B.S.  (Florida  Atlantic 
University),  Northeast  and  Central  Area 
Business  Manager. 

WILLIAM  BROWN,  M.Ed.  (University  of 
Massachusetts),  Southv\/est  Area  Business 
Manager. 

HOUSING 

J.    BRUCE   COCHRANE,   B.A.    (University  of 

Massachusetts),  Director  of  Housing. 

GREEK  AFFAIRS 

EDWARD  M.  BOWE,  B.A.  (University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts), FraternitylSorority  Area  Director. 

RESIDENCE  AREAS 

STEPHEN  M.  DIMOCK,  B.A.  (University  of 
Massachusetts),  Area  Director,  Northeast 
Area. 

JOHN  A.  HUNT,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Birming- 
ham, England),  Master,  Southwest  Residen- 
tial College. 

MARJORIE  P.  LENN,  M.A.  (Yale  University), 
Area  Director,  Central  Area. 

THOMAS  H.  TROTMAN,  M.Ed.  (University  of 
Massachusetts),  Assistant  Dean  of  Students 


and  Area  Director,  Sylvan  Area. 
JAMES  C.  WEST,  B.A.  (University  of  Massa- 
chusetts), Area  Director,  Orchard  Hill  Resi- 
dential College. 

MICHAEL  WOLFF,  Ph.D.  (Princeton  Univer- 
sity), Master,  Orchard  Hill  Residential  Col- 
lege. 

OFFICE  OF  BUDGETING  AND 
INSTITUTIONAL  STUDIES 

WARREN    W.    GULKO,    Ph.D.    (University    of 

Minnesota),  Director. 

GEORGE  BEATTY,  JR.,  M.S.  (University  of 
Toledo),  Associate  Director,  Analytical 
Studies. 

KARL  W.  BROEKHUIZEN,  M.B.A.  (Univer- 
sity of  Massachusetts),  Associate  Director, 
Budget  Planning. 

ROGER  D.  GRUFF,  B.B.A.  (University  of 
Massachusetts),  Associate  Director, 
Budget  Administration. 

BARD  F.  WHITE,  M.S.  (Southern  Illinois 
University),  Associate  Director,  Manage- 
ment Systems. 

OFFICE  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE 
SERVICES 

ROBERT  BARON,  M.Sc.  (University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts), Staff  Assistant. 

MARION  B.  McCAMEY,  Ph.D.  (Sussex  Uni- 
versity), Staff  Assistant. 

PERSONNEL  &  FINANCIAL  SERVICES 

JOHN  L.  DeNYSE,  B.B.A.  (University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts), Director  of  Personnel  and  Finan- 
cial Services. 

ROBERT  A.  GARSTKA,  B.A.  (Long  Island 
University),  Personnel  Officer. 

WILLIAM  H.  MAUS,  B.B.A.  (Northeastern 
University),  Controller. 

ROBERT  R.  MISHOL,  B.B.A.  (University  of 
Massachusetts),  Bursar. 

HAROLD  S.  OVERING,  Coordinator  of 
Labor  Relations. 

FRANCIS  J.  TEAHAN,  Director  of  Procure- 
ment. 

BUSINESS  OFFICE 

GERALD  J.  GRADY,  M.A.  (University  of  Chi- 
cago), Business  Manager. 

PLANNING  OFFICE 

H.  JACKSON  LITTLEFIELD,  JR.,  B.S.  (King's 
Point),  Director  of  Planning. 

W.  PAUL  MEADE,  M.B.A.  (University  of 
Massachusetts),  Staff  Associate. 

ROBERT  W.  KITTLE,  B.B.A.  (University  of 
Massachusetts),  Staff  Associate. 

EDWARD  E.  SIMPSON,  JR.,  M.Arch.  (Har- 
vard University),  Staff  Assistant. 

JEAN  E.  CHADWICK,  B.A.  (University  of 
Massachusetts),  Staff  Assistant. 


PHYSICAL  PLANT 

GEORGE  A.  NORTON,  B.S.M.E.  (University  of 
Maine),  Director,  Physical  Plant. 

EDMUND  J.  RYAN,  B.S.C.E.  (University  of 
Massachusetts),  Chief,  DesignlConstruc- 
tion  Engineer. 

THEODORE  P.  DELESDERNIER,  B.S.I. E. 
(Northeastern     University),     Chief,     Utility 

Engineer. 

RICHARD  T.  BURKE,  B.S.C.E.  (Bradford 
Durfee  Technological  Institute),  Superin- 
tendent, Physical  Plant. 

LIBRARY 

RICHARD   J.   TALBOT,   M.S.   (Simmons  Col- 
lege), Director  of  Libraries. 

PATRICIA  A.  BANACH,  M.L.S.  (Simmons 
College),  Acquisitions  Librarian. 

BARBARA  A.  BONACINA,  B.A.  (American 
International  College),  Cataloger. 

SUSAN  D.  BRYNTESON,  M.A.L.S.  (Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin),  Head,  Serials  De- 
partment. 

MELVIN  CARLSON,  JR.,  M.S.L.S.  (Univer- 
sity of  Illinois),  Cataloger. 

GERALD  C.  CHANG,  M.L.S.  (Rutgers  Uni- 
versity), Senior  Cataloger. 

MARIE  L.  CLARK,  M.L.S.  (State  University 
of  New  York  at  Albany),  Interlibrary  Loan 
Librarian. 

PAULINE  P.  COLLINS,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
North  Carolina),  Latin  American  Librarian. 

VIRGINIA  L.  CONRAD,  M.A.L.S.  (Indiana 
University),  Head,  Acquisitions  Depart- 
ment. 

ANNE  M.  CONWAY,  M.S.L.S.  (Columbia 
University),  Cataloger. 

JAMES  L.  CRAIG,  M.L.S.  (Rutgers  Univer- 
sity), Biological  Sciences  Librarian. 

DONALD  CURTIS,  M.S.  (University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts), Assistant  Director,  Audio  Vis- 
ual Department. 

KATHERINE  T.  EMERSON,  M.A.  (Duke 
University),  Archivist. 

ERIC  J.  ESAU,  A.M.L.S.  (University  of 
Michigan),  Reference  Librarian. 

LAURENCE  M.  FELDMAN,  M.L.S.  (Univer- 
sity of  Michigan),  Reference  Librarian. 

SIEGFRIED  FELLER,  M.A.  (University  of 
Illinois),  Associate  Director  and  Chief  Bib- 
liographer. 

WARREN   F.  FRENCH,  M.S.L.S.  (Syracuse 
University),  Senior  Cataloger. 
GORDON    E.    FRETWELL,    A.M.L.S.    (Uni- 
versity of  Michigan),  Associate  Director  for 
Public  Services. 

YASUKO  FUKUMI,  M.S.L.S.  (Kansas  State 
Teachers  College),  Senior  Cataloger. 
VERA  GARIN,  M.S.  (University  of  Illinois), 
Senior  Cataloger. 

MICHAEL  D.  GILMORE,  B.S.  (Juniata  Col- 
lege), ProgrammerlAnalyst. 


PATRICIA  GRAVES,  Administrative  Assis- 
tant to  the  Director. 

KENNETH  W.  GREASON,  JR.,  M.A.L.S. 
(University  of  Michigan),  Head,  Information 
Processing  Department. 

VLASTA  K.  GREENBIE,  M.L.S.  (Rutgers 
University),  Specialist  in  Library  Science 
(University  of  Wisconsin),  Staff  Develop- 
ment Officer  and  Physical  Sciences  Librar- 
ian. 

GENEVIEVE  K.  HAMILTON,  Professional 
Certificate,  Reserve  Librarian. 

LINDA  A.  HARMON,  M.A.  (University  of 
Denver),  Reference  Librarian. 

BENTON  L.  HATCH,  B.A.  (Yale  University), 
Head,  Special  Collections. 

SUZANNE  HATFIELD,  M.S.L.S.  (University 
of  Chicago),  Reference  Librarian. 

EDLA  K.  HOLM,  M.S.  (Simmons  College), 
Reference  Librarian. 

JOHN  R.  JAMES,  M.A.L.S.  (University  of 
Denver),  Cataloger. 

MARY  ELIZABETH  JOHNSON,  M.S.L.S. 
(Southern  Connecticut  State  College), 
Reference  Librarian. 

MARJORIE  E.  KARLSON,  M.A.  (Yale  Uni- 
versity), Head,  Reference  Department. 

IRENE  M.  KAVANAUGH,  M.S.  (Simmons 
College),  Head,  Cataloging  Department. 

JOHN  D.  KENDALL,  M.A.  (University  of 
Minnesota),  Bibliographer  for  English  and 
American  Studies. 

EMILY  KIMMEL,  M.L.S.  (University  of  Pitts- 
burgh), Senior  Cataloger. 

C.  JEANNE  KOCSIS,  M.A.L.S.  (Indiana  Uni- 
versity), Social  Sciences  Bibliographer. 

DONOLD  M.  KOSLOW,  M.L.S.  (University 
of  Rhode  Island),  Planning  Officer. 

MARY  E.  LARSON,  B.Ed.  (Southern  Illinois 
State  University),  Cataloger. 

ROBERT  J.  LYNCH,  M.S.L.S.  (Florida  State 
University),  Associate  Director  for  Techni- 
cal Services. 

RICHARD  F.  MacDONALD,  A.B.  (Boston 
College),  Business  and  Personnel  Man- 
ager. 

PAULA  F.  MARK,  M.S.  (Columbia  Univer- 
sity), Senior  Reference  Librarian. 

SAMUEL  A.  MARKSON,  M.S.L.S.  (Case- 
Western  Reserve  University),  Public  Ser- 
vices Systems  Coordinator. 

MELINDA  MclNTOSH,  M.L.S.  (Rutgers  Uni- 
versity), Reference  Librarian. 

JOYCE  MERRIAM,  M.A.  (University  of  Wis- 
consin), Senior  Reference  Librarian. 

MILDRED  E.  MOELK,  M.A.  (New  York  Uni- 
versity), Senior  Cataloger. 

IRENE  J.  MORRISSEY,  Serials  Librarian. 

CHARLES  H.  POWERS,  6th  Year  (Univer- 
sity of  Connecticut),  Head,  Audio  Visual 
Department. 


STANLEY  R.  RADOSH,  M.A.L.S.  (Indiana 
University),  Slavic  Bibliographer. 

CHARLOTTE  ROBERTS,  Diploma  of  Librar- 
ianship  (University  of  New  South  Wales), 
Reference  Librarian. 

JEAN  SCANLAN,  M.S.L.S.  (Simmons  Col- 
lege), Reference  Librarian. 

MARTIN  A.  SMITH,  M.B.A.  (Western  New 
England' College),  ProgrammerlAnalyst. 

JAMES  S.  SOKOLOSKI,  M.B.A.  (University 
of  Massachusetts),  Library  Systems  Man- 
ager. 

JEFFREY  M.  TENENBAUM,  M.L.S.  (McGill 
University),  Reference  Librarian. 

WILLIAM  R.  THOMPSON,  M.S.L.S.  (Loui- 
siana State  University),  Documents  Librar- 
ian. 

ROBERTA  B.  THORNTON,  M.L.S.  (Syra- 
cuse University),  Acquisitions  Librarian. 

NATHAN  S.  TILLEY,  B.A.  (University  of 
Massachusetts),  Audio  Visual  Specialist. 

JANET  UDEN,  M.S.  (University  of  Illinois), 
Head,  Massachusetts  Central  Library  Proc- 
essing Project. 

ANN  von  der  LIPPE,  M.S.L.S.  (Columbia 
University),  Cataloger. 

JANET  WILLIAMS,  M.S.L.S.  (Columbia  Uni- 
versity), Physical  Sciences  Reference 
Librarian. 

GEORGE  E.  WRIGHT,  M.S.L.S.  (Syracuse 
University),  Deputy  Associate  Director  for 
Public  Services. 

FAY  ZIPKOWITZ,  M.A.  (University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts), Library  Systems  Analyst. 

OFFICE  OF  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS 

DANIEL   M.    MELLEY,    M.S.   (Boston    Univer- 
sity), Director  of  Public  Affairs. 

DIANA  D'INDIA,  B.A.  (University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts), Assistant  News  Editor. 

RICHARD  B.  SHANOR,  B.A.  (Syracuse 
University),  Assistant  A/eivs  Editor. 

GODWIN  G.  OYEWOLE,  Ed.D.  (University 
of  Massachusetts),  General  Manager, 
WFCR. 

CHARLES  FERGUSON,  III,  Manager, 
Engineering,  WFCR. 

THOMAS  K.  PAINE,  B.A.  (University  of 
Massachusetts),  Manager,  Operations, 
WFCR. 

JANUS  ADAMS  ROACH,  M.A.  (Mills  Col- 
lege), Director  of  Women's  Program- 
ming. 

JULIO  TORRES-SOTO,  Director  of  Span- 
ish Programming. 

JOHN  d'ARMAND,  M.M.  (University  of 
Illinois),  Music  Director. 

EVERETT  KOSARICK,  B.S.  (University  of 
Massachusetts),  Supervisor  of  Photo- 
graphic Services. 

RUSSELL  E.  MARIZ,  Photographer. 


D.  JOHN  McCarthy,  M.EcI.  (University 
of  Massachusetts),  Photographer. 

ARTHUR  J.  LAHAIT,  B.A.  (University  of 
Massachusetts),  Coordinator  of  Special 
Events. 

CHARLES  KEENAN,  A.B.  (College  of  the 
Holy  Cross),  Specialist,  Creative  Services. 

KENNETH  H.  WALKER,  B.A.  (University  of 
Massachusetts),  Specialist,  Creative  Ser- 
vices. 

ROGER  E.  ROCHE,  B.F.A.  (Rhode  Island 
School  of  Design),  Supervisor,  Design  and 
Production  Services. 

WALTER  SAUNDERS,  Production  Spe- 
cialist. 

DAVID  L.  COBURN,  B.A.  (Baldwin-Wal- 
lace College),  Graphic  Designer. 

KATIE  S.  GILLMOR,  B.A.  (Brandeis  Univer- 
sity), Coordinator,  Editorial  Services;  Edi- 
tor, THE  ALUMNUS  and  UNIVERSITY 
BULLETIN. 

EVELYNNE  KRAMER,  B.A.  (Syracuse 
University),  Managing  Editor,  UNIVER- 
SITY BULLETIN 

ALUMNI  OFFICE 

JAMES  DeW.  PERRY,  B.A.  (Harvard  College), 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Chancellor. 

JOHN  F.  O'CONNELL,  JR.,  M.B.A.  (University 
of  Massachusetts),  Director  of  Alumni  Re- 
lations. 

WILLIAM  F.  LANE,  B.A.  (Saint  Lawrence  Uni- 
versity), Director  of  Annual  Phonothons. 

BRENDA  P.  RAU,  B.A.  (University  of  Massa- 
chusetts), Annual  Fund  Officer. 

ALBERT  N.  OLMSTEAD,  JR.,  B.A.  (University 
of  Massachusetts),  Annual  Fund  Officer. 

UNIVERSITY  COMPUTING  CENTER 

CONRAD  A.  WOGRIN,  D.Eng.  (Yale  Univer- 
sity), Director. 

ROBERT  H.  GONTER,  B.A.  (University  of 
Redlands),  Associate  Director. 

DAVID  B.  MUSANTE,  B.A.  (University  of 
Massachusetts),  Assistant  Director. 


DIVISION  OF  CONTINUING 
EDUCATION 

WILLIAM   C.   VENMAN,   Ph.D.   (University  of 
Michigan),  Director. 

WILLIAM  KRIMSKY,  B.B.A.  (University  of 
Massachusetts),  Deputy  Director. 

KEVIN  F.  GRENNAN,  M.A.  (University  of 
Massachusetts),  Director  of  Academic  Ser- 
vices. 

PAUL  J.  BIGELOW,  B.A.  (Michigan  State 
University),  Director  of  Conference  Ser- 
vices. 

PATRICIA  L.  SACKREY,  B.A.  (Smith  Col- 
lege), Director  of  Continuing  Education  for 
Women. 


JOHN   E.   SHEA,    B.B.A.    (Providence   Col- 
lege), Business  Manager. 

LABOR  RELATIONS  AND 
RESEARCH  CENTER 

HARVEY  L.  FRIEDMAN,  J.D.  (Boston  Univer- 
sity Law  School),  Director. 

DAVID  R.   BLOODSWORTH,   M.S.   (Univer- 
sity of  Massachusetts),  Assistant  Director. 

MILTON  BROOKE,  LL.B.  (Fordham  Univer- 
sity), Research  Coordinator. 


OFFICE  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT 
STATION 

ARLESS  A.  SPIELMAN,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Minnesota),  Director. 

JOHN  A.  NAEGELE,  Ph.D.  (Cornell  Univer- 
sity), Associate  Director. 

RICHARD  A.  DAMON,  JR.,  Ph.D.  (Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota),  Experiment  Station 
Biometrician. 

CHARLES  W.  TURNER,  M.S.  (North  Caro- 
lina State  University),  Assistant  to  the  Dean 
and  Director. 


OFFICE  OF  DIRECTOR  OF 
COOPERATIVE  EXTENSION 
SERVICE 

ARLESS  A.  SPIELMAN,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Minnesota),  Director. 

J.  RICHARD  BEATTIE,  M.S.  (University  of 
New  Hampshire),  Associate  Director. 

CHARLES  W.  TURNER,  M.S.  (North  Caro- 
lina State  University),  Assistant  to  the  Dean 
and  Director. 

EDWARD  K.  KNAPP,  Ph.D.  (Michigan  State 
University),  Assistant  Director  for  Agricul- 
ture, Natural  Resources  and  Rural  De- 
velopment. 

MERLE  L.  HOWES,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Wisconsin),  Assistant  Director  of  Extension 
for  4-H  and  Youth  Programs. 

VIRGINIA  DAVIS,  M.S.  (Pennsylvania  State 
University),  Acting  Assistant  Director  of 
Extension  for  Home  Economics. 

CENTER  FOR  INTERNATIONAL 
AGRICULTURAL  STUDIES 

GILBERT  E.  MOTTLA,  A.B.  (Harvard  Univer- 
sity), Director. 

FIVE  COLLEGE  COOPERATION 

NORTH  BURN,  Ph.D.  (Fletcher  School  of  Law 
and  Diplomacy),  Coordinator. 

GEORGE  B.  MAY,  B.  A.  (Amherst  College), 
Treasurer. 


JACKIE  PRITZEN,  M.A.  (Yale  University), 
Associate  Coordinator  for  Academic  Pro- 
grams. 

CHAPLAINS 

RT.  REV.  DAVID  JOHN  POWER,  A.B. 
(Georgetown  University),  Ciiaplain  to  Roman 
Catholic  Students. 

REV.  J.  JOSEPH  QUIGLEY,  B.S.  (Fordham 
University),  Assistant  Chaplain  to  Roman 
Catholic  Students. 

RABBI  ARYEH  MEIR,  M.H.L.  (Jewis  Theo- 
logical Seminary  of  America),  Chaplain  to 
Jewish  Students. 

REV.  THOMAS  H.  LINDEMAN,  B.D.  (Pacific 
School  of  Religion),  Campus  Minister,  United 
Christian  Foundation. 


FACULTY 
OF  RESIDENT 
INSTRUCTION 


RANDOLPH  W.  BROMERY,  Ph.D.  (The  Johns 
Hopkins  University),  Chancellor  and  Profes- 
sor of  Geology. 

ROBERT  L.  GLUCKSTERN,  Ph.D.  (Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology),  Vice-Chancel- 
lor  for  Academic  Affairs  and  Provost  and 
Professor  of  Physics. 

HERSCHEL  G.  ABBOTT,  M.A.  (Harvard  Uni- 
versity), Professor  of  Forestry  and  Wildlife 
Management. 

CECILE  ABISH,  B.A.  (Brooklyn  College),  Vis- 
iting Assistant  Professor  of  Art. 

CLEO  ABRAHAM,  Ed.D.  (University  of  Massa- 
chusetts), Assistant  Professor  of  Education. 

DORIS  E.  ABRAMSON,  Ph.D.  (Columbia  Uni- 
versity), Associate  Professor  of  Theater. 

WYNN  A.  ABRANOVIC,  Ph.D.  (Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute),  Assistant  Professor  of 
General  Business  and  Finance. 

CHINUA  ACHEBE,  B.A.  (University  of  Lon- 
don), Professor  of  English. 

ROBERT  J.  ACKERMANN,  Ph.D.  (Michigan 
State  University),  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

TAMAS  ACZEL,  M.A.  (University  of  Buda- 
pest), Professor  of  English. 

CATHERINE  G.  ADAMS,  M.S.  (Boston  Univer- 
sity), Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing. 

CHARLES  S.  ADAMS,  M.A.  (Indiana  Univer- 
sity), Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

CLAYTON  R.  ADAMS,  Naval  Engineer  (Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology),  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Civil  Engineering. 

DONALD  H.  ADAMS,  Ph.D.  (Monash  Univer- 
sity), Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics  and 
Statistics. 

DONALD  D.  ADRIAN,  Ph.D.  (Stanford  Univer- 
sity), Professor  of  Civil  Engineering. 

JOHN  D.  AFESI,  M.A.  (Michigan  State  Univer- 
sity), Assistant  Professor  of  Afro-American 
Studies. 

GEORGE  N.  AGRIOS,  Ph.D.  (\o\Na  State  Uni- 
versity), Associate  Professor  of  Plant  Pathol- 
ogy. 

GARY  L.  AHO,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Oregon), 
Associate  Professor  of  English. 

NORMAN  D.  AITKEN,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Tennessee),  Chairman  of  Department  and 
Associate  Professor  of  Economics. 

ICEK  AJZEN,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Illinois), 
Associate  Professor  of  Psychology. 

ADRIAN  AKMAJIAN,  Ph.D.  (Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology),  Associate  Professor 
of  Linguistics. 

DEAN  ALBERTSON,  Ph.D.  (Columbia  Univer- 
sity), Professor  of  History. 


DEAN  ALFANGE,  JR.,  Ph.D.  (Cornell  Univer- 
sity), Associate  Professor  of  Political 
Science. 

LUTHER  A.  ALLEN,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Chi- 
cago), Professor  of  Political  Science. 

STEPHEN  I.  ALLEN,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Pitts- 
burgh), Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 
and  Statistics. 

ALFRED  S.  ALSCHULER,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  Uni- 
versity), Professor  of  Education. 

DORIC  J.  ALVIANI,  Doc.  Sac.  Mus.  (Union 
Theological  Seminary),  Professor  of  Music. 

LAWRENCE  L.  AMBS,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Minnesota),  Associate  Professor  of  Mechani- 
cal and  Aerospace  Engineering. 

BRIAN  D.  ANDERSON,  Ph.D.  (Stanford  Uni- 
versity), Visiting  Professor  of  Computer  and 
Information  Science. 

DANIEL  R.  ANDERSON,  Ph.D.  (Brown  Univer- 
sity), Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology. 

DONALD  L.  ANDERSON,  Ph.D.  (Cornell  Uni- 
versity), Professor  of  Veterinary  and  Animal 
Sciences. 

G.  ERNEST  ANDERSON,  JR.,  Ed.D.  (Harvard 
University),  Professor  of  Education. 

JAMES  F.  ANDERSON,  M.S.  (West  Virginia 
University),  Assistant  Professor  of  Plant  and 
Soil  Sciences. 

JOHN  W.  ANDERSON,  M.B.A.  (Indiana  Uni- 
versity), Professor  of  Accounting. 

WARREN  D.  ANDERSON,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  Uni- 
versity), Chairman  of  Department  and  Profes- 
sor of  Comparative  Literature. 

ANTONIO  ANDRADE,  JR.,  A.B.D.  (Indiana 
University),  Assistant  Professor  of  Hispanic 
Languages  and  Literatures. 

THOMAS  J.  ANDREWS,  M.A.  (Williams  Col- 
lege), Associate  Professor  of  Zoology. 

DIANE  J.  ANGELINI,  M.N.  (University  of  Pitts- 
burgh), Instructor  in  Nursing. 

ALBERT  S.  ANTHONY,  Ed.D.  (Harvard  Uni- 
versity), Professor  of  Education. 
DEE  G.  APPLEY,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Michi- 
gan), Professor  of  Psychology. 
MICHAEL  A.  ARBIB,  Ph.D.  (Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology),  Chairman  of  Depart- 
ment and  Professor  of  Computer  and  Infor- 
mation Science. 

ROBERT  R.  ARCHER,  Ph.D.  (Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology),  Professor  of  Civil 
Engineering. 

RONALD  D.  ARCHER,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Illi- 
nois), Professor  of  Chemistry. 

GIDEON  B.  ARIEL,  M.S.  (University  of  Massa- 
chusetts), Instructor  in  Physical  Education  for 
Men. 


GEORGE  J.  ARMELAGOS,  Ph.D.  (University 
of  Colorado),  Associate  Professor  of  Anthro- 
pology. 

THOMAS  T.  ARNY,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Ari- 
zona), Associate  Professor  of  Physics  and 
Astronomy. 

STEPHEN  ARONS,  J.D.  (Harvard  Law 
School),  Assistant  Professor  of  Legal  Studies. 

VARTAN  H.  ARTINIAN,  Ph.D.  (Brandeis  Uni- 
versity), Assistant  Professor  of  Classics. 

THOMAS  L.  ASHTON,  Ph.D.  (Columbia  Uni- 
versity), Associate  Professor  of  Englisfi. 

BRUCE  A.  AUNE,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Minne- 
sota), Professor  of  Philosoptiy. 

HELEN  L.  AUTON,  M.N.  (Emory  University), 
Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing. 

JAMES  R.  AVERILL,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Cali- 
fornia), Associate  Professor  of  Psychology. 

JOHN  J.B.  AYRES,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Ken- 
tucky), Associate  Professor  of  Psychology. 

CORRY  F.  AZZI,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  University), 
Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics. 

JEFFREY  P.  BACAL,  M.A.  (University  of 
Iowa),  Assistant  Professor  of  Communication 
Studies. 

STANLEY  I.  BACH,  M.Phil.  (Yale  University), 
Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science. 

MORTON  BACKER,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Pitts- 
burgh), Professor  of  Accounting. 

THEODORE  S.  BACON,  JR.,  M.C.P.  (Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology),  Professor 
of  Landscape  Architecture  and  Regional 
Planning. 

ROBERT  E.  BAGG,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Con- 
necticut), Associate  Professor  of  English. 

JOHN  H.  BAKER,  Ph.D.  (Cornell  University), 
Associate  Professor  of  Plant  and  Soil 
Sciences. 

SAUL  BALAGURA,  M.D.  (Universidad  Del- 
valle).  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology. 

L.  KAREN  BALDWIN,  M.A.  (University  of 
Pennsylvania),  Instructor  in  English. 

JOSEPH  L.  BALINTFY,  Ph.D.  (Johns  Hopkins 
University),  Professor  of  General  Business 
and  Finance. 

ROBERT  L.  BANCROFT,  Ph.D.  (Columbia 
University),  Professor  of  Hispanic  Languages 
and  Literatures. 

ARLAN  F.  BARBER,  M.A.  (Michigan  State 
University),  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical 
Education  for  fJlen. 

MARY  K.  BARBER,  Ph.D.  (New  York  Univer- 
sity), Assistant  Professor  of  l\Aarketing. 

PEDRO  BARBOSA,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts), Assistant  Professor  of  Entomol- 
ogy. 

ALEXANDER  BARGES,  Ph.D.  (Northwestern 
University),  Professor  of  General  Business 
and  Finance. 

ALLEN  V.  BARKER,  Ph.D.  (Cornell  Univer- 
sity), Associate  Professor  of  Plant  and  Soil 
Sciences. 


SOLOMON  BARKIN,  M.A.  (Columbia  Univer- 
sity), Professor  of  Economics. 

DOROTHY  S.  BARNES,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Illinois),  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

RAMON  M.  BARNES,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Illi- 
nois), Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

LEORA  BARON,  M.A.  (University  of  Massa- 
chusetts), Assistant  Professor  of  Classics. 

PEDRO  M.  BARREDA,  Ph.D.  (New  York  State 
University),  Associate  Professor  of  Hispanic 
Languages  and  Literatures. 

PAUL  E.  BARRETT,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia),  Assistant  Professor  of  Botany. 

LEON  O.  BARRON,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  Univer- 
sity), Associate  Professor  of  English. 

LAWRENCE  M.  BARTLETT,  Ph.D.  (Cornell 
University),  Professor  of  Zoology. 

KATHRYN  M.  BARTOL,  Ph.D.  (Michigan  State 
University),  Assistant  Professor  of  Manage- 
ment. 

BARrtY  T.  BATES,  Ph.D.  (Indiana  University), 
Assistant  Professor  of  Exercise  Science. 

MAURICE  E.  BATES,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Michigan),  Professor  of  Mechanical  and 
Aerospace  Engineering. 

SIGRID  BAUSCHINGER,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Frankfurt),  Associate  Professor  of  Germanic 
Languages  and  Literatures. 

VIRGINIA  A.  BEAL,  M.P.H.  (Harvard  School  of 
Public  Health),  Associate  Professor  of  Food 
Science  and  Nutrition. 

JOAN  P.  BEAN,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Califor- 
nia), Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology. 

NANCY  L.  BEATY,  Ph.D.  (Yale  University), 
Associate  Professor  of  English. 

MARY  H.  BEAVEN,  Ph.D.  (Northwestern  Uni- 
versity), >Assoc/afe  Professor  of  Education. 

FREDERICK  G.  BECKER,  Professor  of  Art. 

WILLIAM  B.  BECKER,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Massachusetts),  Professor  of  Entomology. 

MARYA  BEDNERIK,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Iowa),  Assistant  Professor  of  Theater. 

ERIC  M.  BEEKMAN,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  Univer- 
sity), Associate  Professor  of  Germanic  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures. 

BERNARD  W.  BELL,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts), Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

HUGH  F.  BELL,  Ph.D.  (Cornell  University), 
Assistant  Professor  of  History. 

MEYER  W.  BELOVICZ,  Ph.D.  (Purdue  Univer- 
sity), Associate  Professor  of  General  Busi- 
ness and  Finance. 

STANLEY  M.  BEMBEN,  Ph.D.  (Cornell  Uni- 
versity), Associate  Professor  of  Civil  Engi- 
neering. 

MARY  K.  BENNETT,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts), Associate  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics and  Statistics. 

JACK  L.  BENSON,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Basel),  Professor  of  Art. 


SEYMOUR  M.  BERGER,  Ph.D.  (Cornell  Uni- 
versity), Professor  of  Psychology. 

NORMAND  BERLIN,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
California  at  Berkeley),  Professor  of  English. 

RENE  M.  BERNASCONI,  M.S.C.  (Clarkson 
College  of  Technology),  Instructor  in  Chem- 
istry. 

WINFRED  E.A.  BERNHARD,  Ph.D.  (Columbia 
University),  Professor  of  History. 

MARK  H.  BERT,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Illinois), 
Associate  Professor  of  Food  Science  and 
Nutrition. 

PAUL  E.  BERUBE,  M.F.A.  (University  of 
Southern  California),  Associate  Professor  of 
Art. 

JOHN  P.  BERWALD,  Ph.D.  (Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity), Assistant  Professor  of  French. 

MICHAEL  H.  BEST,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Ore- 
gon), Assistant  Professor  of  Economics. 

THOMAS  W.  BEST,  M.S.C.E.  (University  of 
low/a).  Major,  U.S.A.,  Lecturer  in  Military 
Science. 

LOREN  P.  BETH,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Chi- 
cago), Professor  of  Political  Science. 

VINCENT  M.  BEVILACQUA,  Ph.D.  (University 
of  Illinois),  Professor  of  Communication 
Studies. 

PHILIP  T.  BEZANSON,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Iowa),  Professor  of  Music. 

DAVID  W.  BIDDLE,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Texas),  Assistant  Professor  of  History. 

DAVID  W.  BIERHORST,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Minnesota),  Professor  of  Botany. 

HOWARD  E.  BIGELOW,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Michigan),  Professor  of  Botany. 

MARGARET  E.  BIGELOW,  Ph.D.  (University 
of  Michigan),  Associate  Professor  of  Botany. 

DONALD  L.  BLACK,  Ph.D.  (Cornell  Univer- 
sity), Professor  of  Veterinary  and  Animal 
Sciences. 

WALLACE  G.  BLACK,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Wisconsin),  Professor  of  Veterinary  and  Ani- 
mal Sciences. 

JOHN  L.  BLACKMAN,  JR.,  Ph.D.  (Harvard 
University),  Associate  Professor  of  Eco- 
nomics. 

BEATRICE  Y.  BLAIN,  M.E.  (Goucher  Col- 
lege), Lecturer  in  Education. 

KENNETH  H.  BLANCHARD,  Ph.D.  (Cornell 
University),  Professor  of  Education. 

FANNY  J.  BLANKENSHIP,  Ph.D.  (University 
of  Illinois),  Associate  Professor  of  Communi- 
cation Studies. 

ROBERT  J.  BLATTNER,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Chicago),  Head  of  Department  and  Professor 
of  Mathematics  and  Statistics. 

DAVID  R.  BLOODSWORTH,  M.S.  (University 
of  Massachusetts),  Lecturer  in  Management. 

PETER  M.  BLUESTEIN,  B.Ch.E.  (Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute),  Assistant  Professor  of 
Food  Science  and  Nutrition 


LEONARD  S.  BOBROW,  Ph.D.  (Northwestern 
University),  Associate  Professor  of  Electrical 
and  Computer  Engineering. 

RICHARD  S.  BOGARTZ,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles),  Professor  of  Psy- 
chology. 

THOMAS  W.  BOHN,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Wio- 
consin).  Assistant  Professor  of  Communica- 
tion Studies. 

ALFRED  W.  BOICOURT,  M.S.  (Cornell  Uni- 
versity), Professor  of  Plant  and  Soil  Sciences. 

ROBERT  S.  BOND,  Ph.D.  (State  University  of 
New  York),  Associate  Professor  of  Forestry 
and  Wildlife  Management. 

JOHN  J.  BONSIGNORE,  J.D.  (University  of 
Chicago  Law  School),  Associate  Professor  of 
Legal  Studies. 

DAVID  A.  BOOTH,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Vir- 
ginia), Professor  of  Political  Science. 

GEOFFREY  BOOTHROYD,  Ph.D.  (University 
of  London),  Professor  of  Mechanical  and 
Aerospace  Engineering. 

JURGEN  BORN,  M.A.  (Harvard  University), 
Associate  Professor  of  Germanic  Languages 
and  Literatures. 

J.  THOMAS  BORREGO,  JR.,  Ph.D.  (University 
of  Florida),  Associate  Professor  of  Mathemat- 
ics and  Statistics. 

ANTHONY  BORTON,  Ph.D.  (Michigan  State 
University),  Associate  Professor  of  Veterinary 
and  Animal  Sciences. 

PAUL  S.  BOSLEY,  B.D.  (Union  Theological 
Seminary),  Assistant  Professor  of  Education. 

HAROLD  L.  BOUDREAU,  Ph.D.  (University 
of  Wisconsin),  Chairman  of  Department  and 
Professor  of  Hispanic  Languages  and  Litera- 
tures. 

HORACE  C.  BOYER,  Ph.D.  (Eastman  School 
of  Music),  Assistant  Professor  of  Music. 

PAUL  S.  BOYER,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  University), 
Associate  Professor  of  History. 

WILLIAM  W.  BOYER,  M.S.C.E.  (North  Caro- 
lina State  College),  Professor  of  Civil  Engi- 
neering. 

JOHN  H.  BRACEY,  A.B.D.  (Northwestern  Uni- 
versity), Head  of  Department  and  Associate 
Professor  of  Afro-American  Studies. 

FRESIA  M.  BRADFORD,  M.A.T.  (University  of 
Massachusetts),  Instructor  in  Hispanic  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures. 

RAYMOND  S.  BRADLEY,  M.A.  (University  of 
Colorado),  Instructor  in  Geology. 

JEANNETTE  D.  BRAGGER,  Ph.D.  (University 
of  California),  Assistant  Professor  of  French. 

WILLIAM  J.  BRAMLAGE,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Maryland),  Associate  Professor  of  Plant  and 
Soil  Sciences. 

LIANE  BRANDON,  M.Ed.  (Boston  University), 
Assistant  Professor  of  Education. 

JOHN  F.  BRANDTS,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Min- 
nesota), Professor  of  Chemistry. 

VINCENT  C.  BRANN,  M.A.  (Columbia  Univer- 
sity), Associate  Professor  of  Theater. 


BEATRICE,  BRAUDE,  Ph.D.  (City  University 
of  New  York),  Assistant  Professor  of  French. 

GERARD,  BRAUNTHAL,  Ph.D.  (Columbia  Uni- 
versity), Professor  of  Political  Science. 

JOHN  J.  BREHM.  JR..  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Maryland),  Professor  of  Phiysics  and  Astron- 
omy. 

RICHARD  P.  BRENNAN,  M.Ed.  (University  of 
Massachusetts),  Major  U.S.A.,  Lecturer  in 
t^Ailitary  Science. 

JOHN  A.  BRENTLINGER,  Ph.D.  (Yale  Univer- 
sity), Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

JOAN  W.  BRESNAN,  Ph.D.  (Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology),  Assistant  Professor 
of  Linguistics. 

HOWARD  D.  BROGAN,  Ph.D.  (Yale  Univer- 
sity), Commonwealth  Professor  of  English. 

AVIAD  M.  BROSHI,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Chi- 
cago), Assistant  Professor  of  f^athematics  and 
Statistics. 

MAURICE  G.  BROSKY,  M.Ed.  (Pennsylvania 
State  University),  Assistant  Professor  of 
Physical  Education  for  l^en. 

KENNETH  LEE  BROWN,  Ph.D.  (Northwestern 
University),  Associate  Professor  of  Communi- 
cation Studies. 

MARY  LOU  BRYANT,  D.B.A.  (Indiana  Univer- 
sity), Assistant  Professor  of  l^anagement. 

VICTOR  P.  BUELL,  A.B.  (Pennsylvania  State 
University),  Associate  Professor  of  l\/lar- 
keting. 

BAXTER  M.  BULLOCK,  M.Ed.  (University  of 
Southern  California),  Colonel,  U.S.A.,  Head  of 
Department  and  Professor  of  l\/lilitary 
Science. 

RICHARD  M.  BUNKER,  Ed.  D.  (University  of 
Illinois),  Assistant  Professor  of  Education. 

RADIE  H.  BUNN,  B.S.  (South  Dakota  State 
College),  Associate  Professor,  Agricultural 
Administration. 

GEORGE  J.  BURAK,  M.A.  (State  University  of 
Iowa),  Associate  Professor  of  General  Busi- 
ness and  Finance. 

MILTON  BROOKE,  LL.B.  (Fordham  Univer- 
sity), Lecturer  in  f^anagement. 

JOHN  G.  BURCH,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Ala- 
bama), Assistant  Professor  of  Accounting. 

GALEN  D.  BURGHARDT,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Washington),  Assistant  Professor  of  Eco- 
nomics. 

TERENCE  BURKE,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Bir- 
mingham), Associate  Professor  of  Geology. 

JOSEPH  D.  BURROUGHS,  M.S.  (Cornell  Uni- 
versity), Professor  of  Education. 

FREDERICK  A.  BUSI,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Connecticut),  Associate  Professor  of  French. 

BERNARD  P.  BUSSEL,  M.A.  (Columbia  Uni- 
versity), Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 
and  Statistics. 

DAVID  BUTTERFIELD,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Michigan),  Assistant  Professor  of  Manage- 
ment. 


JUNE  DOBBS  BUTTS,  Ed.D.  (Columbia  Uni- 
versity), Associate  Professor  of  Public  Health. 

FREDERICK  W.  BYRON,  JR.,  Ph.D.  (Columbia 
University),  Professor  of  Physics  and  As- 
tronomy. 

JUAN  CABAN,  Ed.D.  (University  of  Massa- 
chusetts), Assistant  Professor  of  Education. 

PAUL  E.  CADE,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Wiscon- 
sin), Professor  of  Chemistry. 

JAMES  W.  CALLAHAN,  M.S.  (University  of 
Massachusetts),  Associate  Professor  of  Agri- 
cultural and  Food  Economics. 

LAURENCE  W.  CALLAHAN,  M.S.Ed.  (Winona 
State  College),  Instructor  in  Physical  Educa- 
tion for  Men. 

PAT  W.  CAMERINO,  Ph.D.  (Cornell  Univer- 
sity), Associate  Professor  of  Biochemistry. 

SUSAN  M.  CAMPBELL,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Massachusetts),  Assistant  Professor  of  Edu- 
cation. 

HARRY  K.  CAMPNEY,  JR.,  Ph.D.  (University 
of  Iowa),  Head  of  Department  and  Professor 
of  Exercise  Science. 

ERCOLE  CANALE-PAROLA,  Ph.D.  (University 
of  Illinois),  Professor  of  Microbiology. 

KATHERINE  CANELIDES,  M.S.  (University  of 
California),  Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing. 

GEORGE  W.  CANNON,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Illinois),  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

MILTON  CANTOR,  Ph.D.  (Columbia  Univer- 
sity), Professor  of  History. 

EMMA  M.  CAPPELLUZZO,  Ed.D.  (University 
of  Arizona),  Professor  of  Education. 

DIANA  M.  CAPUTO,  Ph.D.  (Fordham  Univer- 
sity), Assistant  Professor  of  Italian. 

DONALD  K.  CAREW,  Ed.D.  (University  of 
Florida),  Professor  of  Education. 

GEORGE  G.  CAREY,  Ph.D.  (Indiana  Univer- 
sity), Associate  Professor  of  English. 

ARTHUR  E.  CARLISLE,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Michigan),  Professor  of  Management. 

CARL  A.  CARLOZZI,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Michigan),  Associate  Professor  of  Forestry 
and  Wildlife  Management. 

NEIL  R.  CARLSON,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Illi- 
nois), Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology. 

LOUIS  A.  CARPING,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Illi- 
nois), Professor  of  Chemistry. 

MARIE-ROSE  CARRE,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Paris),  Associate  Professor  of  French. 

DAYTON  E.  CARRITT,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  Univer- 
sity), Professor  of  Marine  Science. 

ROBERT  N.  CARROW,  Ph.D.  (Michigan  State 
University),  Assistant  Professor  of  Plant  and 
Soil  Sciences. 

CHARLES  E.  CARVER,  JR.,  Sc.D.  (Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology),  Professor 
of  Civil  Engineering. 

SHELDON  CASHDAN,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
North  Carolina),  Associate  Professor  of  Psy- 
chology. 


KENNETH  D.  CASHIN,  Ph.D.  (Rensselaer 
Polythechnic  Institute),  Professor  of  Chemi- 
cal Engineering. 

THOMAS  CASSIRER,  Ph.D.  (Yale  University), 
Professor  of  Frencli. 

JAMES  E.  CATHEY,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Washington),  Associate  Professor  of  Ger- 
manic Languages  and  Literatures. 

DONALD  E.  CATLIN,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Florida),  Associate  Professor  of  f\/lattiematics 
and  Statistics. 

EDUARDO  H.C.  CATTANI,  Ph.D.  (Washington 
University),  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathemat- 
ics and  Statistics. 

ALEXANDER  CHAJES,  Ph.D.  (Cornell  Univer- 
sity), Associate  Professor  of  Civil  Engi- 
neering. 

JULES  CHAMETZKY,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Minnesota),  Professor  of  English. 

JOAN  M.  CHANDLER,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Texas),  Assistant  Professor  of  Anthropology. 

JOHN  A.  CHANDLER,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Illi- 
nois), Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

CHAN-NAN  CHANG,  Ph.D.  (Notre  Dame  Uni- 
versity), Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 
and  Statistics. 

EDWARD  S.  CHANG,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Cal- 
ifornia), Assistant  Professor  of  Physics  and 
Astronomy. 

VERE  C.  CHAPPELL,  Ph.D.  (Yale  University), 
Professor  of  Philosophy. 

CHIN-SHU  CHEN,  Ph.D.  (North  Carolina  State 
University),  Assistant  Professor  of  Food  and 
Agricultural  Engineering. 

GORDON  K.  C.  CHEN,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Iowa),  Associate  Professor  of  Management. 

URSULA  F.  CHEN,  Ph.D.  (Cornell  University), 
Assistant  Professor  of  French. 

TYZZ-LANG  CHEN,  Ph.D.  (Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity), Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health. 

YU  WHY  CHEN,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Gottin- 
gen).  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Statistics. 

DONALD  S.  CHENEY,  JR.,  Ph.D.  (Yale  Uni- 
versity), Associate  Professor  of  English. 

IRIS  H.  CHENEY,  Ph.D.  (New/  York  Univer- 
sity), Associate  Professor  of  Art. 

CHING-MAO  CHENG,  Ph.D.  (Princeton  Uni- 
versity), Associate  Professor  of  Asian  Stud- 
ies. 

WALTER  M.  CHESNUT,  M.M.  (University  of 
Michigan),  Associate  Professor  of  Music. 

ALBERT  CHEVAN,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Penn- 
sylvania), Associate  Professor  of  Sociology. 

JAMES  C.  W.  CHIEN,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Wisconsin),  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

ROLAND  J.  CHILTON,  Ph.D.  (Indiana  Univer- 
sity), Associate  Professor  of  Sociology. 

G.  MARC  CHOATE,  D.B.A.  (University  of 
Washington),  Assistant  Professor  of  General 
Business  and  Finance. 


MIRIAM  U.  CHRISMAN,  Ph.D.  (Yale  Univer- 
sity), Professor  of  History. 

ROBERT  L.  CHRISTENSEN,  Ph.D.  (North  Car- 
olina State  University),  Professor  of  Agricul- 
tural and  Food  Economics. 

JAMES  I  CHUMBLEY,  Ph.D.  (Indiana  Univer- 
sity), Associate  Professor  of  Psychology. 

DAVID  R.  CLARK,  Ph.D.  (Yale  University), 
Professor  of  English. 

JACK  CLARK,  Ph.D.  (Stanford  University), 
Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Sta- 
tistics. 

ELIZABETH  A.  CLARKE,  M.N.  (Yale  Univer- 
sity, School  of  Nursing),  Associate  Professor 
of  Nursing. 

SIDNEY  J.  CLAUNCH,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Wisconsin),  Associate  Professor  of  Manage- 
ment. 

JOE  T.  CLAYTON,  Ph.D.  (Cornell  University), 
Head  of  Department  and  Professor  of  Food 
and  Agricultural  Engineering. 

JOHN  J.  CLAYTON,  Ph.D.  (Indiana  Univer- 
sity), Associate  Professor  of  English. 

VINCENT  J.  CLEARY,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Pennsylvania),  Associate  Professor  of  Clas- 
sics. 

CHARLES  E.  CLIFTON,  JR.,  Ph.D.  (University 
of  Minnesota),  Associate  Professor  of  Psy- 
chology. 

FERGUS  M.  CLYDESDALE,  Ph.D.  (University 
of  Massachusetts),  Associate  Professor  of 
Food  Science  and  Nutrition. 

JUSTIN  L.  COBB,  M.Ed.  (Pennsylvania  State 
University),  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical 
Education  for  Men. 

MARGARET  A.  COFFEY,  Ph.D.  (State  Univer- 
sity of  Iowa),  Professor  of  Physical  Education 
for  Women. 

DAVID  G.  COFFING,  Ed.D.  (Stanford  Univer- 
sity), Associate  Professor  of  Education. 

ALVIN  P.  COHEN,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Cali- 
fornia), Assistant  F^rofessor  of  Asian  Studies. 

HASKELL  COHEN,  Ph.D.  (Tulane  University), 
Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Statistics. 

BYRON  E.  COLBY,  M.S.  (Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity), Professor  of  Veterinary  and  Animal 
Sciences. 

ALTON  B.  COLE,  M.F.  (Yale  School  of  For- 
estry), Assistant  Professor  of  Forestry  and 
Wildlife  Management. 

CHARLES  F.  COLE,  Ph.D.  (Cornell  Univer- 
sity), Professor  of  Forestry  and  Wildlife  Man- 
agement. 

ELLAN  COLE,  M.S.N.E.  (Wayne  State  Univer- 
sity), Instructor  in  Nursing. 

JOHN  WALLACE  COLE,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Michigan),  Associate  Professor  of  Anthro- 
pology. 

JOHNNETTA  B.  COLE,  Ph.D.  (Northwestern 
University),  Professor  of  Afro-American 
Studies. 


ROBERT  E.  COLE,  Ph.D.  (Northwestern  Uni- 
versity), Associate  Professor  of  Afro-Ameri- 
can Studies. 

ROBERT  A.  COLER,  Ph.D.  (Syracuse  Univer- 
sity), Associate  Professor  of  Environmental 
Sciences. 

ROBERTA  R.  COLLARD,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Chicago),  Associate  Professor  of  Education. 

DAN  S.  COLLINS,  Ph.D.  (University  of  North 
Carolina),  Associate  Professor  of  Englisfi. 

FRANCES  W.  COLLINS,  Ph.D.  (Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology),  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry. 

JOSEPH  M.  COLONELL,  Ph.D.  (Stanford  Uni- 
versity), Associate  Professor  of  Civil  Engi- 
neering. 

WILESSE  COMISSIONG,  C.A.G.S.  (University 
of  Massachusetts),  Assistant  Professor  in 
Education. 

WILLIAM  A.  CONDON,  M.S.  (University  of 
Massachusetts),  Lecturer  in  Veterinary  and 
Animal  Sciences. 

MARY  F.  CONDRON,  M.S.N.  (Catholic  Uni- 
versity of  America),  Associate  Professor  of 
Nursing. 

WILLIAM  E.  CONNOLLY,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Michigan),  Professor  of  Political  Science. 

EDWARD  A.  CONNORS,  Ph.D.  (Notre  Dame 
University),  Assistant  Professor  of  Mattiemat- 
ics  and  Statistics. 

JOHN  M.  CONRAD,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Wis- 
consin), Assistant  Professor  of  Agricultural 
and  Food  Economics. 

JOSEPH  CONTINO,  M.A.  (Columbia  Univer- 
sity Teachers  College),  Professor  of  Music. 

RICHARD  L.  CONVILLE,  JR.,  Ph.D.  (Louisiana 
State  University),  Assistant  Professor  of  Com- 
munication Studies. 

LeROY  F.  COOK,  JR.,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
California  at  Berkeley),  Head  of  Department 
and  Professor  of  Pfiysics  and  Astronomy. 

THURLOW  A.  COOK,  Ph.D.  (Florida  State 
University),  Assistant  Professor  of  Mattiemat- 
ics  and  Statics. 

MARGERY  C.  COOMBS,  Ph.D.  (Columbia 
University),  Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology. 

ROBERT  W.  COOPER,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Pennsylvania),  Assistant  Professor  of  General 
Business  and  Finance. 

THOMAS  W.  COPELAND,  Ph.D.  (Yale  Univer- 
sity), Commonv/ealth  Professor  of  English. 

A.  WAYNE  CORCORAN,  Ph.D.  (State  Univer- 
sity of  New  York),  Professor  of  Accounting. 

ARMAND  J.  COSTA,  M.S.  (University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts), Associate  Professor  of  l\/lechani- 
cal  and  Aerospace  Engineering. 

RICHARD  J.  COSTLEY,  M.S.  (University  of 
Illinois),  Professor  of  Landscape  Architecture 
and  Regional  Planning. 

JOHN  J.  COUGHLIN,  JR.,  M.S.  (Rhode  Island 
School  of  Design),  Professor  of  Art. 


PHILIP  B.  COULTER,  Ph.D.  (State  University 
of  New  York  at  Albany),  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Political  Science. 

NORMAN  G.  COURNOYER,  Ph.D.  (University 
of  Massachusetts),  Associate  Professor  of 
Hotel,  Restaurant  and  Travel  Administration. 

CHARLES  D.  COX,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Illi- 
nois), Professor  of  Microbiology. 

JAMES  C.  COX,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  University), 
Associate  Professor  of  Economics. 

NIGEL  H.  COXE,  Licentiate  (Royal  Academy 
of  Music),  Assistant  Professor  of  Music. 

GRACE  J.  CRAIG,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts), Associate  Professor  of  Edu- 
cation. 

CHESTER  D.  CRAMER,  M.L.A.  (Harvard  Uni- 
versity School  of  Design),  Visiting  Lecturer 
in  Landscape  Architecture  and  Regional 
Planning. 

ROBERT  P.  CREED,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  Univer- 
sity), Professor  of  English. 

ANTHONY  A.  CRESCIONE,  Lecturer  in  Physi- 
cal Education  for  Women. 

DUANE  E.  CROMACK,  D.  Eng.  (Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute),  Associate  Professor  of 
Mechanical  and  Aerospace  Engineering. 

VERNON  E.  CRONEN,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Illinois),  Assistant  Professor  of  Communica- 
tion Studies. 

BENJAMIN  C.  CROCKER,  B.S.  (University  of 
Massachusetts),  Assistant  Professor  of  Phys- 
ics and  Astronomy. 

F.  R.  ERSKINE  CROSSLEY,  D.Eng.  (Yale  Uni- 
versity), Professor  of  Mechanical  and  Aero- 
space Engineering. 

BRADFORD  D.  CROSSMON,  D.P.A.  (Harvard 
University),  Professor  of  Agricultural  and 
Food  Economics. 

HELEN  F.  CULLEN,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Mich- 
igan), Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Sta- 
tistics. 

MARGARET  CULLEY,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Michigan),  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

GEORGE  M.  CUOMO,  M.A.  (Indiana  Univer- 
sity), Professor  of  English. 

DAVID  J.  CURRAN,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Illi- 
nois), Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

RANDALL  D.  CURRENT,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles),  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  English. 

JEFFREY  M.  CUZZI,  Ph.D.  (California  Insti- 
tute of  Technology),  Lecturer  in  Physics  and 
Astronomy. 

REYNOLD  B.  CZARNECKI,  Ph.D.  (University 
of  Illinois),  Assistant  Professor  of  Micro- 
biology. 

MARVIN  W.  DAEHLER,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Minnesota),  Assistant  Professor  of  Psy- 
chology. 

RAM  C.  DAHIYA,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Wiscon- 
sin), Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics  and 
Statistics. 


JAMES  T.  DAKIN,  Ph.D.  (Princeton  Univer- 
sity), Assistant  Professor  of  Physics  and 
Astronomy. 

REGINALD  G.  DAMERELL,  A.B.  (Columbia 
University),  Associate  Professor  of  Edu- 
cation. 

R.  A.  DAMON,  JR.,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Min- 
nesota), Professor  of  Veterinary  and  Animal 
Sciences. 

JOHN  T.  DANIELSON,  Ph.D.  (Brown  Univer- 
sity), Assistant  Professor  of  Psycfiology. 

WILLIAM  A.  DARITY,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill),  Professor  of 
Public  Health. 

JOHN  B.  d'ARMAND,  M.M.  (University  of  Illi- 
nois), Assistant  Professor  of  Music. 

HANLYN  DAVIES,  M.F.A.  (Yale  University), 
Associate  Professor  of  Art. 

CHESTER  DAVIS,  B.A.  (University  of  Chi- 
cago), Associate  Professor  of  Afro-American 
Studies. 

DOROTHY  DAVIS,  M.A.  (Columbia  Univer- 
sity), Associate  Professor  of  Food  Science 
and  Nutrition. 

EDWARD  L.  DAVIS,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Washington),  Professor  of  Botany. 

HUGH  C.  DAVIS,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Michi- 
gan), Professor  of  Landscape  Architecture 
and  Regional  Planning. 

ROBERT  D.  DAVIS,  Ph.D.  (Northwestern  Uni- 
versity), Associate  Professor  of  Industrial 
Engineering  and  Operations  Research. 

VIRGINIA  DAVIS,  M.S.  (Pennsylvania  State 
University),  Associate  Professor  of  IHome 
Economics  Extension. 

WILLIAM  A.  DAVIS,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  Univer- 
sity), Professor  of  History. 

DAVID  E.  DAY,  Ed.D.  (Wayne  State  Univer- 
sity), Associate  Professor  of  Education. 

ROBERT  W.  DAY,  M.M.E.  (Rensselaer  Poly- 
technic Institute),  Professor  of  Mechanical 
and  Aerospace  Engineering. 

CHRISTOPHER  J.  DEDE,  Ed.D.  (University  of 
Massachusetts),  Assistant  Professor  of  Edu- 
cation. 

MILTON  K.  DEETS,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Iowa),  Associate  Professor  of  General  Busi- 
ness and  Finance. 

NICHOLAS  J.  DEMERATH,  Ph.D.  (University 
of  California  at  Berkeley),  Chairman  of 
Department  and  Professor  of  Sociology. 

RICHARD  A.  DEMERS,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Washington  at  Seattle),  Associate  Professor 
of  Linguistics. 

HORST  DENKLER,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Muenster),  Professor  of  Germanic  Languages 
and  Literatures. 

CARL  DENNLER,  JR.,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Wisconsin),  Professor  of  Accounting. 

WALTER  B.  DENNY,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  College), 
Assistant  Professor  of  Art. 


WILLIAM  A.  DENT,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Michi- 
gan), Associate  Professor  of  Physics  and 
Astronomy. 

I.  BLANCHE  DePUY,  Ph.D.  (Stanford  Univer- 
sity), Professor  of  Hispanic  Languages  and 
Literatures. 

MARIO  S.  DePILLIS,  Ph.D.  (Yale  University), 
Associate  Professor  of  History. 

PETER  P.  d'ERRICO,  J.D.  (Yale  Law  School), 
Director  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Legal 
Studies. 

GEORGE  H.  DERSHAM,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Colorado),  Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology. 

ARLYN  DIAMOND,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Cali- 
fornia), Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

DAVID  J.  DICKINSON,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Michigan),  Associate  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics and  Statistics. 

JACOUELINE  C.  DIGGS,  B.S.  (Springfield 
College),  Instructor  in  Physical  Education  for 
Women. 

FRANCIS  A.  DiGIANO,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Michigan),  Assistant  Professor  of  Civil  Engi- 
neering. 

VINCENT  J.  DiMARCO,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Pennsylvania),  Assistant  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish. 

SALVATORE  DiNARDI,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Massachusetts),  Assistant  Professor  of  Public 
Health. 

DENA  F.  DINCAUZE,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  Univer- 
sity), Assistant  Professor  of  Anthropology. 

NICHOLAS  T.  DINES,  M.L.A.  (Harvard  Univer- 
sity), Assistant  Professor  of  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture and  Regional  Planning. 

RONALD  E.  DIONNE,  M.S.C.E.  (University  of 
Massachusetts),  Captain,  U.S.A.,  Lecturer  in 
Military  Science. 

BENEDICT  J.  Di  SALVO,  M.A.  (University  of 
Wisconsin),  Assistant  Professor  of  Theater. 

JOHN  H.  DITTFACH,  M.S.  (University  of  Min- 
nesota), Professor  of  Mechanical  and  Aero- 
space Engineering. 

JOHN  R.  DIXON,  Ph.D.  (Carnegie  Institute  of 
Technology),  Professor  of  Mechanical  and 
Aerospace  Engineering. 

DONALD  O.  DOEHRING,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Wyoming),  Assistant  Professor  of  Geology. 

JOHN  W.  DONAHOE,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Kentucky),  Professor  of  Psychology. 

JOSEPH  W.  DONOHUE,  JR.,  Ph.D.  (Princeton 
University),  Associate  Professor  of  English. 

J.  WILLIAM  DORRIS,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Cal- 
ifornia), Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology. 

JAMES  M.  DOUGLAS,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Delaware),  Professor  of  Chemical  Engi- 
neering. 

CLIFTON  E.  DOWELL,  JR.,  Ph.D.  (University 
of  Texas),  Associate  Professor  of  Micro- 
biology. 

FRED  W.  DRAKE,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  University), 
Assistant  Professor  of  History. 


MACK  DRAKE,  Ph.D.  (Purdue  University), 
Professor  of  Plant  and  Soil  Sciences. 

IVIELANIE  C.  DREHER,  B.S.  (Long  Island  Uni- 
versity), Instructor  in  Nursing. 

EDWIN  D.  DRIVER,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Penn- 
sylvania), Professor  of  Sociology. 

ELEANOR  DUBE,  M.F.A.  (Yale  University), 
Assistant  Professor  of  Art. 

MARRON  S.  DUBOIS,  B.A.  (Saint  Lawrence 
University),  Instructor  in  English. 

RICHARD  E.  du  BOIS,  Ph.D.  (State  University 
of  Iowa),  Professor  of  Music. 

ROBERT  THOMAS  DUBY,  Ph.D.  (University 
of  Massachusetts),  Assistant  Professor  of 
Veterinary  and  Animal  Sciences. 

JOSEPH  J.  DUCHI,  JR.,  M.M.  (University  of 
Michigan),  Assistant  Professor  of  l\/lusic. 

AUDREY  R.  DUCKERT,  Ph.D.  (Radcliffe  Col- 
lege), Professor  of  Englisfi. 

JEFFREY  G.  DUCKETT,  Ph.D.  (Cambridge 
University),  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of 
Botany. 

MICHELINE  DUFAU,  Ph.D.  (New  York  Uni- 
versity), Chairman  of  Department  of  French 
and  Italian  and  Professor  of  French. 

WILLIAM  J.  DUFFY,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Michigan),  Associate  Professor  of  Industrial 
Engineering  and  Operations  Research. 

DONALD  G.  DUGAS,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Michigan),  Assistant  Professor  of  French. 

TERRENCE  J.  DUMAS,  M.A.  (San  Francisco 
State  College),  Instructor  in  Education. 

THOMAS  E.  DUSTON,  Ph.D.  (Brown  Univer- 
sity), Assistant  Professor  of  Economics. 

LARRY  L.  DYE,  M.Ed.  (University  of  Massa- 
chusetts), Assistant  Professor  of  Education. 

ROBERT  R.  DYER,  M.A.  (University  of  New 
Zealand),  Professor  of  Classics. 

ERNEST  DZENDOLET,  Ph.D.  (Brown  Univer- 
sity), Professor  of  Psychology. 

FREDERICK  J.  DZIALO,  Ph.D.C.E.  (Rensse-- 
laer  Polytechnic  Institute),  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Civil  Engineering. 

HERBERT  T.  EACHUS,  D.Ed.  (University  of 
Massachusetts),  Assistant  Professor  of  Edu- 
cation. 

PATRICK  LEO  EAGAN,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
California),  Assistant  Professor  of  Political 
Science. 

ALICE  H.  EAGLY,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Michi- 
gan), Associate  Professor  of  Psychology. 

RICHARD  H.  ECKHOUSE,  Ph.D.  (State  Uni- 
versity of  New  York  at  Buffalo),  Associate 
Professor  of  Computer  and  Information 
Science. 

S.  PHILIP  EDDY,  M.A.  (Columbia  University), 
Associate  Professor  of  Education. 

DEE  W.  EDINGTON,  Ph.D.  (Michigan  State 
University),  Assistant  Professor  of  Exercise 
Science. 

D.  CRAIG  EDWARDS,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Chicago),  Associate  Professor  of  Zoology. 


FREDERICK  H.  EDWARDS,  M.Sc.  (Nova  Sco- 
tia Technical  College),  Associate  Professor 
of  Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering. 

LEE  R.  EDWARDS,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  San  Diego),  Assistant  Professor  of 
English. 

PAMELA  EDWARDS,  M.A.  (Smith  College), 
Instructor  in  English. 

RICHARD  C.  EDWARDS,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  Uni- 
versity), Assistant  Professor  of  Economics. 

MICHAEL  E.  EGAN,  Ph.D.  (Cambridge  Uni- 
versity), Associate  Professor  of  English. 

RONALD  G.  EHRENBERG,  Ph.D.  (North- 
western University),  Associate  Professor  of 
Economics. 

RICHARD  L.  EHRENREICH,  M.S.  (Stanford 
University),  Captain,  U.S.A.,  Lecturer  in  l\/lili- 
tary  Science. 

ROGER  W.  EHRICH,  Ph.D.  (Northwestern 
University),  Associate  Professor  of  Electrical 
and  Computer  Engineering. 

LEONARD  H.  EHRLICH,  Ph.D.  (Yale  Univer- 
sity), Professor  of  Philosophy. 

CARL  H.  EIBEN,  M.S.  (Iowa  University), 
Assistant  Professor  of  Feed,  Seed,  Fertilizer 
and  Dairy  Law. 

WILLIAM  H.  EICHELMAN,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Oregon),  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology. 

CHARLES  V.  EIDSVIK,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Illinois),  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

ERIC  EINHORN,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  University), 
Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science. 

JEFFREY  W.  EISEMAN,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Michigan),  Assistant  Professor  of  Education. 

MURRAY  EISENBERG,  Ph.D.  (Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity), Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 
and  Statistics. 

JOHN  W.  ELDRIDGE,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Minnesota),  Head  of  Department  and  Profes- 
sor of  Chemical  Engineering. 

ARTHUR  ELKINS,  D.B.A.  (Indiana  University), 
Chairman  of  Department  and  Professor  of 
Management. 

JEAN  B.  ELSHTAIN,  Ph.D.  (Brandeis  Univer- 
sity), Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science. 

EVERETT  H.  EMERSON,  Ph.D.  (Louisiana 
State  University),  Professor  of  English. 

EVERETT  R.  EMINO,  Ph.D.  (Michigan  State 
University),  Assistant  Professor  of  Plant  and 
Soil  Sciences. 

N.  EUGENE  ENGEL,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Con- 
necticut), Head  of  Department  and  Professor 
of  Agricultural  and  Food  Economics. 

STANLEY  J.  ENGELSBERG,  Ph.D.  (Harvard 
University),  Professor  of  Physics  and  Astron- 
omy. 

SEYMOUR  EPSTEIN,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Wisconsin),  Professor  of  Psychology. 

GLENN  R.  ERICKSON,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Minnesota),  Assistant  Professor  of  Education. 

KENNETH  ERTEL,  D.Ed.  (Washington  State 
University),  Professor  of  Education. 


MADGE  O.  ERTEL,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Idaho),  Lecturer  in  Political  Science. 
CHARLES  E.  ESHBACH,  M.S.  (University  of 
Massachusetts),  Professor  of  Hotel,  Restau- 
rant and  Travel  Administration. 
WILLIAM  B.  ESSELEN,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Massachusetts),  Professor  of  Food  Science 
and  Nutrition. 

ANNETTE    R.    EVANS,    Ph.D.    (University    of 
Wisconsin),  Assistant  Professor  of  Italian. 
DAVID  A.  EVANS,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Massa- 
chusetts),    Associate     Professor     of     Food 
Science  and  Nutrition. 

DAVID  R.  EVANS,  Ph.D.  (Stanford  University), 
>Assoc/afe  Professor  of  Education. 
JUDITH  L.  EVANS,  M.S.  (Stanford  University), 
Assistant  Professor  of  Education. 

RICHARD  D.  EVANS,  M.P.A.  (Syracuse  Uni- 
versity), Assistant  Professor  of  General  Busi- 
ness and  Finance. 

VIRGINIA  L.  EVANS,  M.A.  (University  of 
Maryland),  Instructor  in  Physical  Education 
for  Women. 

ARTHUR  W.  EVE,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Chi- 
cago), Associate  Professor  of  Education. 

JULIUS  FABOS,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Michi- 
gan), Associate  Professor  of  Landscape 
Architecture  and  Regional  Planning. 

IRVING  S.  FAGERSON,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Massachusetts),  Professor  of  Food  Science 
and  Nutrition. 

DONALD  FAIRBAIRN,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Rochester),  Commonwealth  Professor  of 
Zoology. 

WILLIAM  V.  FANSLOW,  Ph.D.  (Stanford  Uni- 
versity), Associate  Professor  of  Education. 

OSWALD  C.  FARQUHAR,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Aberdeen,  Scotland),  Professor  of  Geology. 

JANE  FARR,  M.S.  (Pennsylvania  State  Uni- 
versity), Instructor  in  Physical  Education  for 
Women. 

KIRBY  C.  FARRELL,  Ph.D.  (Rutgers  Univer- 
sity), Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

JON  R.  FARRIS,  M.A.  (University  of  Wiscon- 
sin), Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Theater. 

FRANK  J.  FATA,  Ph.D.  (The  Johns  Hopkins 
University),  Assistant  Professor  of  Italian. 

RALPH  H.  FAULKINGHAM,  Ph.D.  (Michigan 
State  University),  Assistant  Professor  of 
Anthropology. 

ROBERT  R.  FAULKNER,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
California),  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology. 

EDWARD  E.  FEIT,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Michi- 
gan), Professor  of  Political  Science. 

FRED  A.  FELDMAN,  Ph.D.  (Brown  University), 
Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

ROBERT  S.  FELDMAN,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Michigan),  Professor  of  Psychology. 

TSUAN  HUA  FENG,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Wis- 
consin), Professor  of  Civil  Engineering. 


HEINRICH  FENNER,  Ph.D.  (Stuttgart  Hohen- 
heim  University),  Associate  Professor  of  Vet- 
erinary and  Animal  Sciences. 

DORANNE  FENOALTEA,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  Uni- 
versity), Assistant  Professor  of  French. 

JOHN  H.  FENTON,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  Univer- 
sity), Commonwealth  Professor  of  Political 
Science. 

ANN  FERGUSON,  Ph.D.  (Brown  University), 
Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

FRANCISCO  FERNANDEZ-TURIENZO,  Ph.D. 
(University  of  Basel,  Switzerland),  Associate 
Professor  of  Hispanic  Languages  and  Litera- 
tures. 

ANDREW  FETLER,  M.F.A.  (University  of 
Iowa),  Associate  Professor  of  English. 

JEFFREY  A.  FIALA,  M.F.A.  (University  of  Wis- 
consin), Assistant  Professor  of  Theater. 

BARRY  C.  FIELD,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Califor- 
nia at  Berkeley),  Assistant  Professor  of  Agri- 
cultural and  Food  Economics. 

FREDERIC  E.  FINCH,  M.B.A.  (Kent  State  Uni- 
versity), Associate  Professor  of  Management. 

HANS  R.  FISCHER,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Zu- 
rich), Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Statistics. 

LOUIS  FISCHER,  Ph.D.  (Stanford  University), 
Professor  of  Education. 

MARK  S.  FISCHER,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Cali- 
fornia), Assistant  Professor  of  Biochemistry. 

DANIEL  H.  FISHMAN,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Maryland),  Assistant  Professor  of  Computer 
and  Information  Science. 

KATHERINE  V.  FITE,  Ph.D.  (Brown  Univer- 
sity), Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology. 

JOHN  A.  FITZGERALD,  M.S.  (University  of 
Massachusetts),  Associate  Professor  of 
Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering. 

JOHN  M.  FITZGERALD,  M.A.  (University  of 
Connecticut),  Assistant  Professor  of  Account- 
ing. 

MARJORIE  FITZPATRICK,  Ph.D.  (University 
of  Toronto),  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of 
French. 

ROBERT  A.  FITZPATRICK,  M.S.  (University 
of  Massachusetts),  Associate  Professor  of 
Agricultural  and  Food  Economics. 

STEVENSON  W.  FLETCHER,  Ph.D.  (Univer- 
sity of  Massachusetts),  Acting  Head  of 
Department  and  Associate  Professor  of  Hotel, 
Restaurant  and  Travel  Administration. 

PETER  J.  FLIESS,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  University), 
Professor  of  Political  Science. 

DAVID  S.  FLIGHT,  Ph.D.  (Chicago  Univer- 
sity), Assistant  Professor  of  Education. 

GERTRUDE  E.  FLYNN,  D.N.Sc.  (Boston  Uni- 
versity), Visiting  Professor  of  Nursing. 

KATHLEEN  T.  FLYNN,  M.S.  (Boston  College), 
Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing. 

JOHN  FOGARTY,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  University), 
>4ssoc/afe  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Sta- 
tistics. 


MICHAEL  D.  FORD,  M.A.  (Northwestern  Uni-  HARVEY  L.  FRIEDMAN,  J.D.  (Boston  Univer- 
versity),  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  sity).  Associate  Professor  of  Political 
Science.  Science. 


NORMAN  C.  FORD,  JR.,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
California),  Professor  of  Ptiysics  and  Astron- 
omy. 

GEORGE  E.  FORMAN,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Alabama),  Assistant  Professor  of  Education. 

SYLVIA  H.  FORMAN,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Cal- 
ifornia), Assistant  Professor  of  Anthropology. 

DAVID  H.  FORTIER,  Ph.D.  (Columbia  Univer- 
sity), Assistant  Professor  of  Antfiropology. 

WILLIAM  L.  FORWOOD,  JR.,  M.A.  (University 
of  Delaware),  Instructor  in  Art. 

CAXTON  C.  FOSTER,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Michigan),  Professor  of  Computer  and  Infor- 
mation Science. 

JOHN  H.  FOSTER,  Ph.D.  (pornell  University), 
Professor  of  Agricultural  and  Food  Eco- 
nomics. 

LAWRENCE  FOSTER,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Pennsylvania),  Associate  Professor  of  Pfiilos- 
optiy. 

DAVID  J.  FOULIS,  Ph.D.  (Tulane  University), 
Professor  of  l^athematics  and  Statistics. 

MAURILLE  FOURNIER,  Ph.D.  (Dartmouth 
College),  Assistant  Professor  of  Bioctiem- 
istry. 

KENNETH  P.  FOX,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Penn- 
sylvania), Assistant  Professor  of  History. 

THOMAS  W.  FOX,  Ph.D.  (Purdue  University), 
Head  of  Department  and  Professor  of  Veteri- 
nary and  Animal  Sciences. 

JOSEPH  FRANK,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  University), 
Head  of  Department  and  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish. 

LEWIS  E.  FRANKS,  Ph.D.  (Stanford  Univer- 
sity), Professor  of  Electrical  and  Computer 
Engineering. 

THOMAS  M.  ERASER,  JR.,  Ph.D.  (Columbia 
University),  Chairman  of  Department  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Anthropology. 

DONALD  G.  FREDERICK,  D.B.A.  (Washington 
University),  Professor  of  f\Aarketing. 

RONALD  H.  FREDRICKSON,  Ph.D.  (Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin),  Professor  of  Education. 

DONALD  C.  FREEMAN,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Connecticut),  Professor  of  Linguistics. 

JAMES  A.  FREEMAN,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Minnesota),  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

GEORGIA  P.  FRENCH,  M.S.  (University  of 
Massachusetts),  Instructor  in  Feed,  Seed, 
Fertilizer  and  Dairy  Law. 

NATHANIEL  S.  FRENCH,  A.B.  (Black  Moun- 
tain College),  Associate  Professor  of  Educa- 
tion. 

ROBERTS  W.  FRENCH,  Ph.D.  (Brown  Univer- 
sity), Associate  Professor  of  English. 

DIETRICH  R.  FREYTAG,  Ph.D.  (Bonn  Univer- 
sity), Associate  Professor  of  Physics  and 
Astronomy. 

ALICE  H.  FRIEDMAN,  M.S.  (Boston  Univer- 
sity), Associate  Professor  of  Nursing. 


ARNOLD  A.  FRIEDMANN,  M.S.  (Pratt  Insti- 
tute), Professor  of  Art. 

CONSTANCE  M.  FRIESEN,  B.A.  (Concordia 
College),  Assistant  Professor  of  Political 
Science. 

R.  CLINTON  FULLER,  Ph.D.  (Stanford  Univer- 
sity), Head  of  Department  and  Professor  of 
Biochemistry. 

SARA  A.  FULTZ,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Michi- 
gan), Assistant  Professor  of  Botany. 

CHARLES  C.  FUSSELL,  M.M.  (Eastman 
School  of  Music),  Assistant  Professor  of 
l\Ausic. 

FORREST  R.  GABLER,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Pittsburgh),  Lecturer  in  Physics  and  Astron- 
omy. 

HOWARD  GADLIN,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Mich- 
igan), Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology. 

JUNE  B.  GAEKE,  M.F.A.  (University  of  Wis- 
consin), Assistant  Professor  of  Theater. 

JOHN  J.  GALBREATH,  M.F.A.  (University  of 
Wisconsin),  Assistant  Professor  of  Theater. 

BRADLEY  T.  GALE,  Ph.D.  (Rutgers  Univer- 
sity), Associate  Professor  of  Economics. 

ERNEST  A.  GALLO,  Ph.D.  (New  York  Univer- 
sity), Associate  Professor  of  English. 

ANA  M.  GALVIN,  M.A.  (University  of  Massa- 
chusetts), Assistant  Professor  of  Hispanic 
Langauges  and  Literatures. 

CHRISTIAN  GARAUD,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Poitiers),  Associate  Professor  of  French. 

RICHARD  F.  GARBER,  M.Ed.  (Pennsylvania 
State  University),  Associate  Professor  of 
Physical  Education  for  l\Aen. 

DIMITRI  V.  GAT,  M.A.  (University  of  Pitts- 
burgh), Lecturer  in  English. 

HAROLD  B.  GATSLICK,  Ph.D.  (State  Univer- 
sity of  New  York),  Professor  of  Forestry  and 
Wildlife  Management. 

MICHAEL  A.  GAUGER,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Notre  Dame),  Assistant  Professor  of  l\Aathe- 
matics  and  Statistics. 

STANLEY  N.  GAUNT,  Ph.D.  (North  Carolina 
State  College),  Professor  of  Veterinary  and 
Animal  Sciences. 

WILLIAM  D.  GAVER,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Mis- 
souri), Assistant  Professor  of  Music. 
ANTHONY    M.    GAWIENOWSKI,    Ph.D.    (Uni- 
versity of  Missouri),  Associate  Professor  of 
Biochemistry. 

DONALD  J.  GEMAN,  Ph.D.  (Norjthwestern 
University),  Professor  of  Plant  Pathology.  3t- 
ics  and  Statistics. 

JOHN  W.  GEORGE,  Ph.D.  (Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology),  Associate  Professor 
of  Chemistry. 

WILLIAM  J.  GERACE,  Ph.D.  (Princeton  Uni- 
versity), Associate  Professor  of  Physics  and 
Astronomy. 


EDWIN  A.  GERE,  JR.,  Ph.D.  (State  University 
of  New  York  at  Albany),  Associate  Professor 
of  Political  Science. 

WALTER  A.  GERN,  B.A.  (State  University 
of  New  York),  Instructor  in  English. 

EDMUND  L.  GETTIER,  III,  Ph.D.  (Cornell  Uni- 
versity), Professor  of  Philosopfiy. 

WALKER  GIBSON,  M.A.  (University  of  Iowa), 
Professor  of  English. 

RICHARD  J.  GIGLIO,  Ph.D.  (Stanford  Univer- 
sity), Professor  of  Industrial  Engineering  and 
Operations  Research. 

MARY  K.  GILES,  M.A.  (New  York  University), 
Instructor  in  Nursing. 

CONSTANTINE  J.  GILGUT,  Ph.D.  (Harvard 
University),  Professor  of  Plant  Pathology. 

KATHRYN  P.  GILLISPIE,  M.A.  (Temple  Uni- 
versity), Instructor  in  Communication  Stud- 
ies. 

RODNEY  D.  GISICK,  M.Mus.  (New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music),  Instructor  in  f^usic. 

TERRY  T.  GLADFELTER,  M.A.  (University  of 
Maryland),  Lieutenant  Colonel,  U.S.A.,  Lec- 
turer in  Military  Science. 

ALAN  S.  GLEIT,  Ph.D.  (Stanford  University), 
Assistant  Professor  of  l\Aathematics  and  Sta- 
tistics. 

ROBERT  M.  GLORIOSO,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Connecticut),  Associate  Professor  of  Electri- 
cal and  Computer  Engineering. 

ETHAN  GLUCK,  M.L.A.  (Harvard  University), 
Assistant  Professor  of  Landscape  Architec- 
ture and  Regional  Planning. 

NORMA  B.  GLUCKSTERN,  M.Ed.  (University 
of  Massachusetts),  Assistant  Professor  of 
Education. 

ROBERT  J.  GOAR,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  Univer- 
sity), Assistant  Professor  of  Classics. 

GEORGE  B.  GODDARD,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Massachusetts),  Associate  Professor  of  Plant 
and  Soil  Sciences. 

PAUL  J.  GODFREY,  Ph.D.  (Duke  University), 
Assistant  Professor  of  Botany. 

JOYCE  E.  GOGGIN,  M.P.H.  (The  Johns  Hop- 
kins University),  Assistant  Professor  of  Public 
Health. 

STUART  GOLANN,  Ph.D.  (University  of  North 
Carolina),  Professor  of  Psychology. 

HILDA  H.  GOLDEN,  Ph.D.  (Duke  University), 
Associate  Professor  of  Sociology. 

MORRIS  GOLDEN,  Ph.D.  (New  York  Univer- 
sity), Professor  of  English. 

H.  MARK  GOLDENBERG,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  Uni- 
versity), Associate  Professor  of  Physics  and 
Astronomy. 

SAMUEL  GOLDMAN,  J.D.  (Northwestern  Uni- 
versity), Assistant  Professor  of  General  Busi- 
ness and  Finance. 

SHELDON  GOLDMAN,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  Uni- 
versity), Professor  of  Political  Science. 

EUGENE  GOLOWICH,  Ph.D.  (Cornell  Univer- 
sity). Associate  Professor  of  Physics  and 
Astronomy. 


LEONEL  T.  GONGORA,  Associate  Professor 
of  Art. 

GLEN  GORDON,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Chi- 
cago), Chairman  of  Department  and  Profes- 
sor of  Political  Science. 

HAROLD  J.  GORDAN,  JR.,  Ph.D.  (Yale  Uni- 
versity), Professor  of  History. 

JOSEPHINE  G.  GORDON,  M.A.  (Washington 
University),  Instructor  in  Economics. 

MILTON  M.  GORDON,  Ph.D.  (Columbia  Uni- 
versity), Professor  of  Sociology. 

WILLIAM  P.  GORTH,  Ph.D.  (Stanford  Univer- 
sity), Assistant  Professor  of  Education. 

MARTIN  L.  GOSMAN,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Wisconsin),  Assistant  Professor  of  Ac- 
counting. 

WILLIAM  P.  GOSS,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Con- 
necticut), Associate  Professor  of  Mechanical 
and  Aerospace  Engineering. 

RAYMOND  D.  GOZZI,  Ph.D.  (New  York  Uni- 
versity), Associate  Professor  of  English. 

VIRGINIA  D.  GRAHAME,  M.A.  (University  of 
California),  Instructor  in  English. 

SUSAN  D.  GRANCIO,  M.A.  (New  York  Univer- 
sity), Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing. 

BRUCE  S.  GOODHUE,  M.B.A.  (University  of 
Utah),  Major,  U.S.A. F.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Air  Science. 

FREDERICK  GREELEY,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Wisconsin),  Associate  Professor  of  Forestry 
and  Wildlife  Management. 

MARY  E.  GREEN,  Ph.D.  (Cornell  University), 
Associate  Professor  of  Home  Economics 
Education. 

RAYNA  D.  GREEN,  M.A.  (Southern  Method- 
ist University),  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

LOUIS  S.  GREENBAUM,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  Uni- 
versity), Professor  of  History. 

BARRIE  B.  GREENBIE,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Wisconsin),  Associate  Professor  of  Land- 
scape Architecture  and  Regional  Planning. 

DUANE  W.  GREENE,  Ph.D.  (Michigan  State 
University),  Assistant  Professor  of  Plant  and 
Soil  Sciences. 

WILLIAM  H.  GREENE,  Ph.D.  (Michigan  State 
University),  Assistant  Professor  of  Education. 

SUMNER  M.  GREENFIELD,  Ph.D.  (Harvard 
University),  Professor  of  Hispanic  Languages 
and  Literatures. 

PATRICIA  S.  GRIFFIN,  M.S.  (University  of 
Massachusetts),  Instructor  in  Physical  Edu- 
cation for  Women. 

ROBERT  W.  GRIFFITH,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Wisconsin),  Associate  Professor  of  History. 

WILLIAM  E.  GRIFFITHS,  J.D.  (Western  New 
England  College),  Associate  Professor  of 
Education. 

JOHN  GRILLO,  Associate  Professor  of  Art. 

ALAN  J.  GROSS,  Ph.D.  (University  of  North 
Carolina),  Associate  Professor  of  Public 
Health. 


ROBERT  M.  GROVER,  M.S.  (University  of 
Massaciiusetts),  Professor  of  Veterinary  and 
Animal  Sciences. 

THOMAS  A.  GROW,  M.S.  (Virginia  Polytech- 
nic Institute),  Associate  Professor  of  Civil 
Engineering. 

WILLIAM  V.  GUGLI,  Ph.D.  (Syracuse  Univer- 
sity), Associate  Professor  of  Frenchi. 

JOSEPH  P.  GUILTINAN,  D.B.A.  (Indiana  Uni- 
versity), Associate  Professor  of  Marketing. 

JULIUS  GUNDERSHEIM,  M.S.  (Ohio  Univer- 
sity), Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion for  l\/len. 

GERALD  A.  GUNDERSON,  Ph.D.  (University 
of  Washington),  Professor  of  Economics. 

HAIM  B.  GUNNER,  Ph.D.  (Cornell  University), 
Professor  of  Environmental  Sciences. 

ROBERT  A.  GUYER,  Ph.D.  (Cornell  Univer- 
sity), Professor  of  Pfiysics  and  Astronomy. 

JERE  D.  HAAS,  M.A.  (Pennsylvania  State  Uni- 
versity), Assistant  Professor  of  Anttiropology. 

ANN  MARIE  HAASE,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Connecticut),  Associate  Professor  of  Nursing. 

JAMES  A.  HAFNER,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Michigan),  Assistant  Professor  of  Geology. 

HENRY  H.  HAGEDORN,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
California),  Assistant  Professor  of  Entomol- 
ogy. 

STEPHEN  E.  HAGGERTY,  Ph.D.  (London  Uni- 
versity), Assistant  Professor  of  Geology. 

JAMES  HALITSKY,  Ph.D.  (New  York  Univer- 
sity), Associate  Professor  of  Civil  Engineer- 
ing. 

DONALD  E.  HALL,  Ed.D.  (Boston  University), 
Assistant  Professor  of  Education. 

DONALD  W.  HALL,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Flor- 
ida), Assistant  Professor  of  Entomology. 

LEO  M.  HALL,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  University), 
Associate  Professor  of  Geology. 

MAY  B.  HALL,  M.S.  (Boston  University), 
Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing. 

ROBERT  B.  HALLOCK,  Ph.D.  (Stanford  Uni- 
versity), Associate  Professor  of  Physics  and 
Astronomy. 

JOEL  M.  HALPERN,  Ph.D.  (Columbia  Univer- 
sity), Professor  of  Anthropology. 

RONALD  K.  HAMBLETON,  Ph.D.  (University 
of  Toronto),  Associate  Professor  of  Educa- 
tion. 

T.  S.  HAMILTON,  JR.,  M.S.  (University  of 
Massachusetts),  Associate  Professor  of  Land- 
scape Architecture  and  Regional  Planning. 

LEWIS  U.  HANKE,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  Univer- 
sity), Professor  of  History. 

DENZEL  J.  HANKINSON,  Ph.D.  (Pennsylvania 
State  University),  Professor  of  Food  Science 
and  Nutrition. 

JOHN  F.  HANSON,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts), Professor  of  Entomology. 

VAN  COURT  M.  HARE,  Ph.D.  (Columbia  Uni- 
versity), Professor  of  l\Aanagement. 


ALAN  E.  HARLER,  M.M.  (University  of  Cincin- 
nati), Assistant  Professor  of  Ivlusic. 

MORTON  G.  HARMATZ,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Washington),  Associate  Professor  of  Psychol- 
ogy. 

RICHARD  D.  HARPER,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Wisconsin),  Assistant  Professor  of  Communi- 
cation Studies. 

JOHN  F.  HARRINGTON,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Illinois),  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

ANTHONY  R.  HARRIS,  M.A.  (Princeton  Uni- 
versity), Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology. 

DENTON  B.  HARRIS,  M.S.C.E.  (University  of 
Massachusetts),  Assistant  Professor  of  Civil 
Engineering. 

EDWARD  J.  HARRIS,  A.B.  (Antioch  College), 
Lecturer  in  Education. 

WILLIAM  K.  HARRIS,  D.V.M.  (Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity), Professor  of  Veterinary  and  Animal 
Sciences. 

EDWARD  R.  HARRISON,  F.lnst.P.  (Institute  of 
Physics,  England),  Professor  of  Physics  and 
Astronomy. 

PAUL  C.  HARRISON,  M.A.  (New  School  for 
Social  Research),  Professor  of  Afro-American 
Studies. 

WILLIAM  J.  HARRY,  Lecturer  in  Music. 

ROBERT  A.  HART,  Ph.D.  (Indiana  University), 
Professor  of  History. 

JOSEPH  H.  HARTSHORN,  Ph.D.  (Harvard 
University),  Chairman  of  Department  of  Geol- 
ogy and  Geography  and  Professor  of  Geol- 
ogy. 

HAROLD  R.  HARTZLER,  J.D.  (Indiana  Univer- 
sity), Chairman  of  Department  and  Professor 
of  General  Business  and  Finance. 

JOHANNES  R.  HAUPT,  Ph.D.  (Rice  Univer- 
sity), Assistant  Professor  of  Germanic  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures. 

RICHARD  HAVEN,  Ph.D.  (Princeton  Univer- 
sity), Professor  of  English. 

JOHN  R.  HAVIS,  Ph.D.  (Cornell  University), 
Professor  of  Plant  and  Soil  Sciences. 

SARAH  L.  HAWES,  M.S.  (Cornell  University), 
Associate  Professor  of  Art. 

DAVID  R.  HAYES,  Ph.D.  (Duke  University), 
Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Statistics. 

KIRBY  M.  HAYES,  M.S.  (University  of  Massa- 
chusetts), Professor  of  Food  Science  and 
Nutrition. 

JAMES  H.  HEDLUND,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Michigan),  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathemat- 
ics and  Statistics. 

HERBERT  HEIDELBERGER,  Ph.D.  (Princeton 
University),  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

VERNON  P.  HELMING,  Ph.D.  (Yale  Univer- 
sity), Professor  of  English. 

JAMES   P.   HENDRICKS,   B.A.   (University  of 
Arkansas),  Associate  Professor  of  Art. 
KARL   N.    HENDRICKSON,   B.S.C.E.    (Univer- 
sity of  Maine),  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering. 


FRANK  W.  HENY,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Califor- 
nia at  Los  Angeles),  Associate  Professor  of 
Linguistics. 

H.  A.  HERCHENREDER,  M.S.E.E.  (University 
of  Connecticut),  Assistant  Professor  of 
Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering. 

JOSEPH  M.  HERNON,  Ph.D.  (Trinity  College, 
Dublin  University),  Associate  Professor  of 
History. 

WILLIAM  E.  HERONEMUS,  M.S.  (Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology),  Professor  of 
Civil  Engineering. 

DOUGLAS  N.  HERTZ,  Ph.D.  (Brandeis  Uni- 
versity), Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 
and  Statistics. 

STANLEY  S.  HERTZBACH,  Ph.D.  (The  Johns 
Hopkins  University),  Associate  Professor  of 
Physics  and  Astronomy. 

JOHN  P.  HEWITT,  Ph.D.  (Princeton  Univer- 
sity), Associate  Professor  of  Sociology. 

JOHN  H.  HICKS,  Ph.D.  (Boston  University), 
Professor  of  English. 

PRISCILLA  G.  HICKS,  Ph.D.  (Boston  Univer- 
sity), Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

ASHTON  HIGGINS,  B.S.  (North  Carolina  Agri- 
cultural and  Technical  College),  Assistant 
Professor  of  Education. 

GEORGE  R.  HIGGINS,  S.M.  (Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology),  Professor  of  Civil 
Engineering. 

FRANCIS  S.  HILL,  JR.,  Ph.D.  (Yale  Univer- 
sity), Associate  Professor  of  Electrical  and 
Computer  Engineering. 

JANET  S.  HINE,  M.N.  (Yale  University), 
Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing. 

JEANETTE  D.  HINES,  M.A.  (New  York  Univer- 
sity), Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing. 

ALBERT  A.  HIRSCH,  Ph.D.  (Duke  University), 
Visiting  Professor  of  Economics. 

STEPHEN  S.  HIXSON,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Wisconsin),  Associate  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry. 

R.  BRUCE  HOADLEY,  D.For.  (Yale  Univer- 
sity), Associate  Professor  of  Forestry  and 
Wildlife  Management. 

ERNEST  H.  HOFER,  Ph.D.  (Cornell  Univer- 
sity), Associate  Head  of  Department  and  Pro- 
fessor of  English. 

ALLAN  R.  HOFFMAN,  Ph.D.  (Brown  Univer- 
sity), Assistant  Professor  of  Physics  and 
Astronomy. 

DAVID  A.  HOFFMAN,  Ph.D.  (Stanford  Univer- 
sity), Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics  and 
Statistics. 

FLORIANA  T.  HOGAN,  Ph.D.  (Boston  Univer- 
sity), Associate  Professor  of  English. 

VACLAV  HOLESOVSKY,  Ph.D.  (Columbia 
University),  Professor  of  Economics. 

SAMUEL  S.  HOLLAND,  JR.,  Ph.D.  (Harvard 
University),  Professor  of  Mathematics  and 
Statistics. 


PAUL  HOLLANDER,  Ph.D.  (Princeton  Univer- 
sity), Professor  of  Sociology. 

FRANCIS  W.  HOLMES,  Ph.D.  (Cornell  Univer- 
sity), Professor  of  Plant  Pathology. 

ROBERT  R.  HOLMES,  Ph.D.  (Purdue  Univer- 
sity), Professor  of  Chemistry. 

BARRY  R.  HOLSTEIN,  Ph.D.  (Carnegie-Mel- 
lon University),  Associate  Professor  of  Phys- 
ics and  Astronomy. 

STANLEY  C.  HOLT,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Cali- 
fornia), Associate  Professor  of  Microbiology. 

BRONISLAW  HONIGBERG,  Ph.D.  (University 
of  California),  Professor  of  Zoology. 

ROBERT  G.  HOOPES,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  Univer- 
sity), Professor  of  English. 

JEAN  HOPKINS,  M.S.  (University  of  Califor- 
nia), Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing. 

JOSEPH  HOROWITZ,  Ph,D.  (University  of 
Michigan),  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathemat- 
ics and  Statistics. 

LEONTA  G.  HORRIGAN,  M.A.  (Smith  Col- 
lege), Associate  Professor  of  English. 

GABRIEL  HORVAY,  Ph.D.  (Columbia  Univer- 
sity), Professor  of  Mechanical  and  Aerospace 
Engineering. 

DAVID  W.  HOSMER,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Washington),  Assistant  Professor  of  Public 
Health. 

FRANKLIN  W.  HOUN,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Wisconsin),  Professor  of  Political  Science 

MARSHALL  C.  HOWARD,  Ph.D.  (Cornell  Uni- 
versity), Professor  of  Economics. 

IRVING  HOWARDS,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Wis- 
consin), Professor  of  Political  Science. 

GEORGE  R.  HOWE,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts), Associate  Professor  of  Veteri- 
nary and  Animal  Sciences. 

MERLE  L.  HOWES,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Wis- 
consin), Professor  of  4-H  Club  Work. 

JACK  L.  HRUSKA,  Ph.D.  (Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity), Assistant  Professor  of  Education. 

E.  VICKERY  HUBBARD,  Ed.D.  (University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles),  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Physical  Education  for  Women. 

JOHN  F.  HUBERT,  Ph.D.  (Pennsylvania  State 
University),  Professor  of  Geology. 

ALFRED  B.  HUDSON,  Ph.D.  (Cornell  Univer- 
sity), Associate  Professor  of  Anthropology. 

G.  RICHARD  HUGUENIN,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  Uni- 
versity), Professor  of  Physics  and  Astronomy. 

FRANK  R.  HUGUS,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Chi- 
cago), Assistant  Professor  of  Germanic  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures. 

HERBERT  O.  HULTIN,  Ph.D.  (Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology),  Professor  of  Food 
Science  and  Nutrition. 

JON  C.  HUMPHREY,  M.M.  (University  of  Il- 
linois), Associate  Professor  of  Music. 

K.  JANE  HUMPHRIES,  Ph.D.  (Cornell  Univer- 
sity), Assistant  Professor  of  Economics. 

JOHN  A.  HUNT,  Ph.D.  (Shakespeare  Insti- 
tute), Associate  l^rofessor  of  English. 


WARD  M.  HUNTING,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Massachusetts),  Associate  Professor  of  Food 
Science  and  Nutrition. 

CHRISTOPHER  J.  HURN,  Ph.D.  (North- 
western University),  Associate  Professor  of 
Sociology. 

NORMAN  E.  HURT,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Chi- 
cago), Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 
and  Statistics. 

CHARLES  E.  HUTCHINSON,  Ph.D.  (Stan- 
ford University),  Professor  of  Electrical  and 
Computer  Engineering. 

THOMAS  E.  HUTCHINSON,  Ed.D.  (Harvard 
University),  Associate  Professor  of  Educa- 
tion. 

VINCENT  ILARDI,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  University), 
Professor  of  History. 

DAVID  R.  INGLIS,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Michi- 
gan), Professor  of  Pfiysics  and  Astronomy. 

CATHERINE  L.  INNES,  Ph.D.  (Cornell  Univer- 
sity), Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

WILLIAM  M.  IRVINE,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  Univer- 
sity), Professor  of  Physics  and  Astronomy. 

CHARLES  D.  ISBELL,  B.D.  (Nazarene  Theo- 
logical Seminary),  Assistant  Professor  of 
Classics. 

ALLEN  E.  IVEY,  Ed.D.  (Harvard  University), 
Professor  of  Education. 

DARRELL  R.  JACKSON,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Washington),  Associate  Professor  of  Electri- 
cal and  Computer  Engineering. 

ROBERT  D.  JACKSON,  Ed.D.  (George  Wash- 
ington University),  Lecturer  in  Education. 

HENRY  G.  JACOB,  Ph.D.  (Yale  University), 
Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Statistics. 

MARGARET  A.  JAEGER,  M.A.  (Columbia  Uni- 
versity Teachers  College),  Instructor  in  Physi- 
cal Education  for  Women. 

HOWARD  W.  JAFFE,  D.S.  (University  of 
Geneva),  Professor  of  Geology. 

KARL  JAKUS,  Ph.D.  (University  of  California 
at  Berkeley),  Assistant  Professor  of  Mechani- 
cal and  Aerospace  Engineering. 

ROBERT  J.  JAMES,  B.S.  (University  of  Con- 
necticut), Associate  Professor  of  Exercise 
Science. 

MELVIN  F.  JANOWITZ,  Ph.D.  (Wayne  State 
University),  Professor  of  Mathematics  and 
Statistics. 

GUNTHER  JARFE,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Frei- 
burg), Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

HAROLD  JARMON,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Kan- 
sas), Associate  Professor  of  Psychology. 

AINO  JARVESOO,  Ed.D.  (University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts), Associate  Professor  of  Educa- 
tion. 

ELMAR  JARVESOO,  Dr.Agr.Sc.  (University  of 
Berlin,  School  of  Agriculture),  Professor  of 
Agricultural  and  Food  Economics. 

JOHN  A.  JENKINS,  M.A.  (University  of  Michi- 
gan), Associate  Professor  of  Music. 

PAUL  R.  JENKINS,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Wash- 
ington), Assistant  Professor  of  English. 


PAUL  H.  JENNINGS,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
North  Carolina),  Assistant  Professor  of  Plant 
and  Soil  Sciences. 

GARY  L.  JENSEN,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Cali- 
fornia), Assistant  Professor  of  Entomology. 

CARRIE  R.  JOHNSON,  M.S.  (University  of 
Massachusetts),  Instructor  in  Hotel,  Restau- 
rant and  Travel  Administration. 

CURTIS  A.  JOHNSON,  M.S.A.E.  (Iowa  State 
University),  Associate  Professor  of  Food  and 
Agricultural  Engineering. 

ERNEST  A.  JOHNSON,  M.S.A.E.  (Purdue  Uni- 
versity), Associate  Professor  of  Food  and 
Agricultural  Engineering. 

JAMES  E.  JOHNSON,  Ph.D.  (Arizona  State 
University),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forestry 
and  Wildlife  Management. 

KAREN  R.  JOHNSON,  M.Ed.  (University  of 
Minnesota),  Assistant  f^rofessor  of  Nursing. 

LAWRENCE  A.  JOHNSON,  Ph.D.  (Stanford 
University),  Associate  Professor  of  Mar- 
keting. 

PATRICIA  J.  JOHNSON,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Minnesota),  Professor  of  French. 

ROBERT  B.  JOHNSON,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Wisconsin),  Professor  of  French. 

WILLIAM  M.  JOHNSTON,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  Uni- 
versity), Associate  Professor  of  History 

ANN  M.  JONES,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Wiscon- 
sin), Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

BYRD  L.  JONES,  Ph.D.  (Yale  University),  Pro- 
fessor of  Education. 

C.  DALTON  JONES,  Ph.D.  (Cornell  Univer- 
sity), Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology. 

PHILLIPS  R.  JONES,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Connecticut),  Professor  of  Physics  and 
Astronomy. 

RALPH  JONES,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Wiscon- 
sin), Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics  and 
Statistics. 

RICHARD  JONES,  B.A.  (Fisk  University), 
Instructor  in  Physical  Education  for  Women. 

ROBERT  C.  JONES,  D.Ed.  (Cornell  Univer- 
sity), Assistant  Professor  of  Education. 

ROBERT  E.  JONES,  Ph.D.  (Cornell  Univer- 
sity), Associate  Professor  of  History. 

DANIEL    C.    JORDAN,    Ph.D.    (University    of 
Chicago),  Professor  of  Education. 
JACK  J.  JORGENS,  Ph.D.  (New  York  Univer- 
sity), Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

MICHAEL  JUBIEN,  Ph.D.  (Rockefeller  Univer- 
sity), Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

DONALD  A.  JUNKINS,  Ph.D.  (Boston  Univer- 
sity), Professor  of  English. 

EUGENE  E.  KACZKA,  Ph.D.  (Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute),  Professor  of  Gen- 
eral Business  and  Finance. 

FERNANDE  M.  KAESER,  M.A.  (Conservatorio 
De  Music),  Associate  Professor  of  Music. 

ALAN  C.  KAMIL,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Wiscon- 
sin), Associate  Professor  of  Psychology. 


FRANK  C.   KAMINSKY,  Ph.D.   (Northwestern 
University),  Associate  Professor  of  Industrial 
Engineering  and  Operations  Research. 
WALTER  KAMYS,  Professor  of  Art. 
JAMES    KANE,    Ph.D.    (University    of    Pitts- 
burgh), Assistant  Professor  Economics. 
JOSEPH  W.  KANE,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Illi- 
nois),   Assistant   Professor    of   Ptiysics    and 
Astronomy. 

CHUNG-SIUNG  KAO,  B.S.  (National  Tsing 
Hua  University),  Assistant  Professor  of  f\Aatf)- 
ematics  and  Statistics. 

SAMUEL  W.  KAPLAN,  M.A.  (University  of  Cal- 
ifornia at  Berkeley),  Instructor  in  Sociology. 

SIDNEY  KAPLAN,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  University), 
Professor  of  Englisti. 

FRANK  E.  KARASZ,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Washington),  Professor  of  Polymer  Science 
and  Engineering. 

ALFRED  L.  KARLSON,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Chicago),  Assistant  Professor  of  Education. 

JUDITH  F.  KARSHMER,  M.S.  (Rutgers  Uni- 
versity), Instructor  in  Nursing. 

SOLIS  L.  KATES,  Ph.D.  (Columbia  Univer- 
sity), Professor  of  Psyctiology. 

M.  ETHAN  KATSH,  J.D.  (Yale  Law  School), 
Assistant  Professor  of  Legal  Studies. 

SHIRLEY  KAUFMAN,  M.A.  (California  State 
College  at  San  Francisco),  Visiting  Lecturer 
in  English. 

MINDAUGAS  S.  KAULENAS,  Ph.D.  (London 
University),  Associate  Professor  of  Zoology. 

JERRY  B.  KEARNS,  M.F.A.  (University  of  Cal- 
ifornia), Assistant  Professor  of  Art. 

ROBERT  KEEFE,  Ph.D.  (Princeton  Univer- 
sity), Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

ROBERT  L.  KENT,  JR.,  M.L.A.  (Michigan 
State  University),  Associate  Professor  of 
Landscape  Architecture  and  Regional  Plan- 
ning. 

A.  DONN  KESSELHEIM,  Ed.D.  (Harvard  Uni- 
versity), Professor  of  Education. 

R.  CHARLES  KEY,  M.S.  (Columbia  Univer- 
sity), Instructor  in  Sociology. 

SAMUEL  J.  KEYSER,  Ph.D.  (Yale  University), 
Head  of  Department  and  Professor  of  Lin- 
guistics. 

ELEANOR  KILLAM,  Ph.D.  (Yale  University), 
Assistant  Professor  of  l\Aathematics  and 
Statistics. 

LEWIS  M.  KILLIAN,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Chi- 
cago), Professor  of  Sociology. 

WILLIAM  L.  KILMER,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Michigan),  Professor  of  Computer  and  Infor- 
mation Science. 

JAMES  K.  KINDAHL,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Chi- 
cago), Professor  of  Economics. 

GORDON  S.  KING,  M.S.  (University  of  Massa- 
chusetts), Professor  of  Landscape  Architec- 
ture and  Regional  Planning. 


JEROME  B.  KING,  Ph.D.  (Stanford  Univer- 
sity), Associate  Professor  of  Political 
Science. 

JOHN  R.  KING,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Toronto), 
Professor  of  Music. 

LARRY  M.  KING,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Mary- 
land), Assistant  Professor  of  l\/lathematics 
and  Statistics. 

ARTHUR  F.  KINNEY,  JR.,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Michigan),  Professor  of  English. 
ROBERT  H.  KIRCHHOFF,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
California),  Associate  Professor  of  Mechani- 
cal and  Aerospace  Engineering. 
GEORGE  E.  KIRK,  M.A.  (Cambridge  Univer- 
sity), Professor  of  History. 
ROBERT  S.  KIRK,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Wis- 
consin),   Associate    Professor    of   Chemical 
Engineering. 

CHISATO  KITAGAWA,  D.Phil.  (University  of 
Michigan),  Assistant  Professor  of  Asian 
Studies. 

JAMES  R.  KITTRELL,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Wisconsin),  Associate  Professor  of  Chemical 
Engineering. 

ERIK  K.  M.  KJEDLSEN,  M.Sc.  (Springfield 
College),  Instructor  in  Physical  Education  for 
Men. 

EDWARD  J.  KLEKOWSKI,  Ph.D.  (University 
of  California  at  Berkeley),  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Botany. 

HARVEY  F.  KLINE,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Texas),  Assistant  Professor  of  Political 
Science. 

DAVID  J.  KLINGENER,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Michigan),  Associate  Professor  of  Zoology. 

EDWARD  K.  KNAPP,  Ph.D.  (Michigan  State 
University),  Associate  Professor,  Agricultural 
Administration. 

DAVID  M.  KNAUF,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Iowa), 
Chairman  of  Department  of  Theatre  and 
Professor  of  Communication  Studies. 

GEORGE  H.  KNIGHTLY,  Ph.D.  (Stanford  Uni- 
versity), Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 
and  Statistics. 

G.  STANLEY  KOEHLER,  Ph.D.  (Princeton 
University),  Professor  of  English. 

RICHARD  R.  KOFLER,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Wisconsin),  Associate  Professor  of  Physics 
and  Astronomy. 

WALTER  H.  KOHLER,  Ph.D.  (Princeton  Uni- 
versity), Assistant  Professor  of  Electrical  and 
Computer  Engineering. 

RICHARD  D.  KONICEK,  Ed.D.  (Columbia  Uni- 
versity), Associate  Professor  of  Education. 

WILLIAM  G.  KORNEGAY,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
North  Carolina),  Professor  of  Education. 

J.  HENRY  KORSON,  Ph.D.  (Yale  University), 
Professor  of  Sociology. 

CAROL  T.  KORTY,  M.A.  (Sarah  Lawrence 
College),  Associate  Professor  of  Theater. 

FRED  A.  KRAMER,  Ph.D.  (Syracuse  Univer- 
sity), Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science. 


MICHAEL  N.  KREISLER,  Ph.D.  (Stanford  Uni- 
versity), Associate  Professor  of  Pfiyslcs  and 
Astronomy. 

R.  SCOTT  KRETCHMAR,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Southern  California),  Visiting  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Pfiysical  Education  for  Men. 

WALTER  P.  KROLL,  P.E.D.  (Indiana  Univer- 
sity), Professor  of  Exercise  Science. 

KLAUS  E.  KRONER,  M.B.A.  (American  Inter- 
national College),  Associate  Professor  of 
Industrial  Engineering  and  Operations 
Research. 

ROBERT  V.  KROTKOV,  Ph.D.  (Princeton  Uni- 
versity), Professor  of  Physics  and  Astronomy. 

ANTHONY  T.  KRZYSTOFIK,  M.A.  (University 
of  Connecticut),  Chairman  of  Department  and 
Associate  Professor  of  Accounting. 

HSU-TUNG  KU,  Ph.D.  (Tulane  University), 
Associate  Professor  of  hAathematics  and  Sta- 
tistics. 

MEI-CHIN  H.  KU,  Ph.D.  (Tulane  University), 
Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Sta- 
tistics. 

PREM  KUMAR,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Wiscon- 
sin), Assistant  Professor  of  General  Business 
and  Finance. 

ESAYAS  G.  KUNDERT,  Ph.D.  (Technische 
Hochschule,  Zurich),  Professor  of  Mathemat- 
ics and  Statistics. 

JOSEPH  G.  KUNKEL,  Ph.D.  (Case  Western 
Reserve  University),  Assistant  Professor  ot 
Zoology. 

LAWRENCE  KUZMINSKI,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Massachusetts),  Assistant  Professor  of  Civil 
Engineering. 

WILLIAM  H.  LACHMAN,  M.S.  (Pennsylvania 
State  University),  Professor  of  Plant  and  Soil 
Sciences. 

JOHN  E.  LAESTADIUS,  M.S.  (Brooklyn  Poly- 
technic Institute).  Associate  Professor  of 
Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering. 

J.  JOSEPH  LAKE,  Ph.D.  (Yale  University), 
Assistant  Professor  of  Slavic  Languages  and 
Literatures. 

ELIZABETH  B.  LALIBERTE,  B.S.  (University 
of  Pennsylvania),  Instructor  in  Nursing. 

NANCY  E.  LAMB,  M.A.  (Middlebury  College), 
Assistant  Professor  of  French. 

ELAINE  L.  LAMONICA,  M.N.  (University  of 
Florida),  Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing. 

JOSEPH  T.  LANGLAND,  M.A.  (University  of 
Iowa),  Professor  of  English. 

KENNETH  H.  LANGLEY,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
California),  Associate  Professor  of  Physics 
and  Astronomy. 

JOSEPH  S.  LARSON,  Ph.D.  (Virginia  Poly- 
technic Institute),  Associate  Professor  of  For- 
estry and  Wildlife  Management. 

ROBERT  L  LAURENCE,  Ph.D.  (Northwestern 
University),  Professor  of  Chemical  Engineer- 
ing. 

BRUCE  G.  LAURIE,  M.A.  (University  of  Pitts- 
burgh), Assistant  Professor  of  History. 


WILLIAM  LAUROESCH,  Ed.D.  (New  York  Uni- 
versity), Associate  Professor  of  Education. 

LORRAINE  D.  LAVALLEE,  Ph.D.  (University 
of  Michigan),  Associate  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics and  Statistics. 

GILBERT  W.  LAWALL,  Ph.D.  (Yale  Univer- 
sity), Professor  of  Classics. 

SARAH  N.  LAWALL,  Ph.D.  (Yale  University), 
Associate  Professor  of  French. 

ALDO  J.  LAZAR,  Ph.D.  (Hebrew  University  of 
Jerusalem),  Associate  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics and  Statistics. 

HENRY  A.  LEA,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania), Associate  Professor  of  Germanic  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures. 

JOHN  W.  LEDERLE,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Michigan),  Professor  of  Political  Science. 

HENRY  F.  LEDGARD,  Ph.D.  (Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology),  Associate  Professor 
of  Computer  and  Information  Science. 

DEANE  LEE,  M.S.  (University  of  Massachu- 
setts), Associate  Professor  of  Agricultural 
and  Food  Economics. 

JOHN  A.  N.  LEE.  Ph.D.  (Universitv  of  Not- 
tingham), Professor  of  Computer  and  Infor- 
mation Science. 

THEODORE  W.  LEED,  Ph.D.  (Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity), Professor  of  Agricultural  and  Food 
Economics. 

JAMES  P.  LEHENY,  Ph.D.  (Washington  Uni- 
versity), Associate  Professor  of  English. 

JEANNE  E.  LEHMAN,  M.N.  (Emory  Univer- 
sity), Instructor  in  Nursing. 

CHARLES  J.  LEHRER,  D.M.A.  (University  of 
Michigan),  Assistant  Professor  of  Music. 

ROBERT  K.  LEIK,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Wis- 
consin), Professor  of  Sociology. 

DAVID  R.  LENSON,  Ph.D.  (Princeton  Univer- 
sity), Assistant  Professor  of  Comparative  Lit- 
erature. 

ROBERT  W.  LENTILHON,  M.B.A.  (Boston 
University),  Professor  of  Accounting. 

ROBERT  W.  LENZ,  Ph.D.  (State  University  of 
New  York),  Professor  of  Chemical  Engineer- 
ing. 

SIMON  O.  LESSER,  Ph.B.  (University  of  Chi- 
cago), Professor  of  English. 

THOMAS  G.  LESSIE,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  Univer- 
sity), Associate  Professor  of  Microbiology. 

JULIUS  LESTER,  A.B.  (Fisk  University),  Lec- 
turer in  Afro-American  Studies. 

BRUCE  R.  LEVIN,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Michi- 
gan), Associate  Professor  of  Zoology. 

MAURICE  I.  LEVIN,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  Univer- 
sity), Head  of  Department  and  Professor  of 
Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures. 

ROBERT  E.  LEVIN,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Cali- 
fornia), Associate  Professor  of  Food  Science 
and  Nutrition. 

DON  ERIC  LEVINE,  Ph.D.  (Princeton  Univer- 
sity), Assistant  Professor  of  Comparative  Lit- 
erature. 


GEORGE    LEVINGER,    Ph.D.    (University    of 
Michigan),  Professor  of  Psychology. 
ROBERT  A.  LEW,  M.S.  (University  of  Michi- 
gan), Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics  and 
Statistics. 

ARCHIBALD  R.  LEWIS,  Ph.D.  (Princeton  Uni- 
versity), Professor  of  IHistory. 

GUY  M.  LEWIS,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Mary- 
land), Professor  of  Physical  Education  for 
l\/len. 

MICHAEL  LEWIS,  Ph.D.  (Princeton  Univer- 
sity), Associate  Professor  of  Sociology. 

GUENTER  LEWY,  Ph.D.  (Columbia  Univer- 
sity), Professor  of  Political  Science. 

BERTIL,  LIANDER,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts), Associate  Professor  of  /Mar- 
keting. 

ROBERT  G.  LIGHT,  M.S.  (Pennsylvania 
State  University),  Professor  of  Food  and 
Agrilcultural  Engineering. 

JOHN  H.  LILLY,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Wiscon- 
sin), Professor  of  Entomology. 

C.  PETER  LILLYA,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  University), 
Professor  of  Chemistry. 

WALDO  C.  LINCOLN,  JR.,  B.S.  (University  of 
Massachusetts),  Instructor  in  Feed,  Seed, 
Fertilizer  and  Dairy  Law. 

MARGARET  J.  LINDSAY,  M.P.H.  (Yale  Uni- 
versity), Associate  Professor  of  Nursing. 

EDGAR  E.  LINDSEY,  D.Engr.  (Yale  Univer- 
sity), Professor  of  Chemical  Engineering. 

STANLEY  LIPPERT,  B.A.  (University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Los  Angeles),  Associate  Professor  of 
Industrial  Engineering  and  Operations 
Research. 

WARREN  LITSKY,  Ph.D.  (Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity), Chairman  of  Department  and  Com- 
monwealth Professor  of  Environmental  IMi- 
crobiology. 

JOSEPH  A.  LITTERER,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Illinois),  Professor  of  Management. 

DWIGHT  R.  LITTLE,  M.A.  (Harvard  Univer- 
sity), Lecturer  in  Business  Administration. 

HENRY  N.  LITTLE,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Wis- 
consin), Professor  of  Biochemistry. 

TENG-SUN  LIU,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania), Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Statis- 
tics. 

ROBERT  B.  LIVINGSTON,  Ph.D.  (Duke  Uni- 
versity), Professor  of  Botany. 

LAWRENCE  F.  LOCKE,  Ph.D.  (Stanford  Uni- 
versity), Professor  of  Physical  Education  for 
Men. 

JAMES  A.  LOCKHART,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles),  Professor  of 
Botany. 

LINDA  G.  LOCKWOOD,  Ph.D.  (Columbia  Uni- 
versity), Associate  Professor  of  Environmen- 
tal Sciences. 

WILLIAM  J.  LORD,  Ph.D.  (Pennsylvania  State 
University),  Professor  of  Plant  and  Soil 
Sciences. 


RICHARD  T.  LOUTTIT,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Michigan),  Head  of  Department  and  Profes- 
sor of  Psychology. 

BARBARA  J.  LOVE,  Ed.D.  (Universitv  of  Mas- 
sachusetts), Assistant  Professor  of  Educa- 
tion. 

MASON  I.  LOWANCE,  Ph.D.  (Emory  Univer- 
sity), Associate  Professor  of  English. 

JANE  M.  LOY,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Wiscon- 
sin), Assistant  Professor  of  History. 

JOHN  W.  LOY,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Wiscon- 
sin), Professor  of  Physical  Education  for  Men. 

DANIEL  P.  LUCID,  Ph.D.  (Yale  University), 
Assistant  Professor  of  Comparative  Litera- 
ture. 

STUART  D.  LUDLAM,  Ph.D.  (Cornell  Univer- 
sity), Associate  Professor  of  Zoology. 

JAMES  B.  LUDTKE,  Ph.D.  (State  University  of 
Iowa),  Professor  of  General  Business  and 
Finance. 

ROBERT  L  LUNDY,  Ph.D.  (Purdue  Univer- 
sity), Associate  Professor  of  Hotel,  Restau- 
rant and  Travel  Administration. 

SIDNEY  J.  LYFORD,  JR.,  Ph.D.  (North  Caro- 
lina State  University),  Associate  Professor  of 
Veterinary  and  Animal  Sciences. 

ACKLYN  R.  LYNCH,  A.M.  (The  Johns  Hopkins 
University),  Associate  Professor  of  Afro- 
American  Studies. 

JAMES  E.  LYNCH,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Michi- 
gan), Chairman  of  Department  and  Professor 
of  Communication  Studies. 

RICHARD  J.  LYNN,  Ph.D.  (Stanford  Univer- 
sity), Assistant  Professor  of  Asian  Studies. 

HARRIET  D.  LYONS,  B.Lih.  (Oxford  Univer- 
sity), Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Anthro- 
pology. 

WILLIAM  P.  MacCONNELL,  M. Forestry  (Yale 
University),  Professor  of  Forestry  and  Wildlife 
Management. 

ROBERT  A.  MACKIN,  Ed.D.  (University  of 
Massachusetts),  Assistant  Professor  of  Edu- 
cation. 

WILLIAM  J.  MacKNIGHT,  Ph.D.  (Princeton 
University),  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

SABRA  R.  MacLEOD,  B.A.  (Smith  College), 
Instructor  in  Hispanic  Languages  and  Litera- 
tures. 

DONALD  L.  MADER,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Wis- 
consin), Professor  of  Forestry  and  Wildlife 
Management. 

HARRY  E.  MAHNKEN,  M.F.A.  (Michigan  State 
University),  Assistant  Professor  of  Theater. 

LEWIS  C.  MAINZER,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Chi- 
cago), Professor  of  Political  Science. 

JOHN  M.  MAKI,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  University), 
Professor  of  Political  Science. 

ROBERT  W.  MALLARY,  Professor  of  Art. 

SARA  ANN  MALSCH,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Washington),  Assistant  Professor  of  Ger- 
manic Languages  and  Literatures. 


WILFRIED  R.  MALSCH,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Tubingen),  Professor  of  Germanic  Languages 
and  Literatures. 

RICHARD  N.  MANCHESTER,  Ph.D.  (Univer- 
sity of  Newcastle),  Associate  Professor  of 
Physics  and  Astronomy. 

ERNEST  G.  MANES,  Ph.D.  (Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity), Assistant  Professor  of  Mattiemat- 
ics  and  Statistics. 

JOHN  F.  MANFREDI,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  Univer- 
sity), Associate  Professor  of  Sociology. 

PETER  A.  MANGARELLA,  Ph.D.  (Stanford 
University),  Assistant  Professor  of  Civil  Engi- 
neering. 

ARTHUR  P.  MANGE,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Wis- 
consin), Associate  Professor  of  Zoology. 

PAUL  A.  MANKIN,  Ph.D.  (Yale  University), 
Professor  of  French. 

LARRY  N.  MANN,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Penn- 
sylvania), Professor  of  ^Mathematics  and  Sta- 
tistics. 

PETER  B.  MANNING,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Minnesota),  Associate  Professor  of  Hotel, 
Restaurant  and  Travel  Administration. 

JAMES  B.  MARCUM,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Missouri),  Assistant  Professor  of  Veterinary 
and  Animal  Sciences. 

JOSEPH  S.  MARCUS,  M.S.  (University  of 
Massachusetts),  Professor  of  Civil  Engineer- 
ing. 

PAUL  L.  MARIANI,  Ph.D.  (City  University  of 
New  York),  Associate  Professor  of  English. 

DONALD  R.  MARION,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Massachusetts),  Associate  Professor  of  Agri- 
cultural and  Food  Economics. 

JOHN  D.  MARRY,  B.A.  (Fordham  University), 
Assistant  Professor  of  Classics. 

HERBERT  V.  MARSH,  JR.,  Ph.D.  (North  Caro- 
lina State  College),  Associate  Professor  of 
Plant  and  Soil  Sciences. 

DANIEL  R.  MARTIN,  M.Phil.  (Yale  University), 
Assistant  Professor  of  French. 

ELIZABETH  P.  MARTIN,  M.A.  (University  of 
California),  Assistant  Professor  of  Compara- 
tive Literature. 

JOHN  H.  MARTIN,  M.L.A.  (Harvard  Univer- 
sity), Associate  Professor  of  Landscape 
Architecture  and  Regional  Planning. 

W.  S.  MARTINDALE,  3RD,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Pennsylvania),  Professor  of  Mathematics  and 
Statistics. 

WILLIAM  J.  MASALSKI,  Ed.D.  (University  of 
Massachusetts),  Assistant  Professor  of  Edu- 
cation. 

THOMAS  L.  MASON,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Minnesota),  Assistant  Professor  of  Biochem- 
istry. 

DONALD  R.  MATHESON,  M.A.  (University  of 
Michigan),  Professor  of  Art. 

ALFRED  H.  MATHIESON,  M.A.  (Columbia 
University),  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 
and  Astronomy. 


JAMES  H.  MATLACK,  Ph.D.  (Yale  University), 
Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

RONALD  J.  MATLON,  Ph.D.  (Purdue  Univer- 
sity), Associate  Professor  of  Communication 
Studies. 

GARETH  B.  MATTHEWS,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  Uni- 
versity), Professor  of  Philosophy. 

JOSEPH    C.    MAWSON,    M.A.    (University   of 

California),   Assistant  Professor  of  Forestry 

and  Wildlife  !\/lanagement. 

DONALD  N.  MAYNARD,  Ph.D.  (University  of 

Massachusetts),  Professor  of  Plant  and  Soil 

Sciences. 

THOMAS  J.  McAVOY,  Ph.D.  (Princeton  Uni- 
versity), Professor  of  Chemical  Engineering. 

HAROLD  T.  McCarthy,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  Uni- 
versity), Professor  of  English. 

RUBIN  D.  McCOLLUM,  M.A.  (University  of 
Southern  California),  Lecturer  in  Education. 

PEGGY  A.  McCONNELL,  M.S.  (University  of 
Minnesota),  Instructor  in  Veterinary  and  Ani- 
mal Sciences. 

JANE  F.  McCULLOUGH,  M.S.  (Ohio  Univer- 
sity), Associate  Professor  of  Hotel,  Restau- 
rant and  Travel  Administration. 

WILLIAM  E.  McEWEN,  Ph.D.  (Columbia  Uni- 
versity), Commonwealth  Head  of  Department 
and  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

GERALD  W.  McFARLAND,  Ph.D.  (Columbia 
University),  Associate  Professor  of  History. 

ROBERT  E.  McGARRAH,  Ph.D.  (Cornell  Uni- 
versity), Professor  of  Management. 

JOSEPH  J.  McGEE,  B.S.  (Philadelphia  Col- 
lege of  Art),  Assistant  Professor  of  Art. 

GEORGE  E.  McGILL,  Ph.D.  (Princeton  Uni- 
versity), Acting  Head  of  Department  of  Geol- 
ogy and  Geography  and  Professor  of 
Geology. 

JON  G.  McGOWAN,  Ph.D.  (Carnegie  Institute 
of  Technology),  Associate  Professor  of 
Mechanical  and  Aerospace  Engineering. 

ROBERT  A.  McGUIGAN,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Maryland),  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathemat- 
ics and  Statistics. 

ROBERT  E.  Mcintosh,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Iowa),  Professor  of  Electrical  and  Computer 
Engineering. 

WALTER  L.  McKIBBEN,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
California),  Assistant  F'rofessor  of  General 
Business  and  Finance. 

ROBERT  H.  McNEAL,  Ph.D.  (Columbia  Uni- 
versity), Chairman  of  Department  and  Pro- 
fessor of  History. 

EARL  J.  McWHORTER,  Ph.D.  (Cornell  Univer- 
sity), Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

W.  VOLKER  MEID,  Ph.D.  (G.W.  Goethe  Uni- 
versity), Associate  Professor  of  Germanic 
Languages  and  Literatures. 

CAROL  B.  MEEKS,  Ph.D.  (Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity), Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics 
Extension. 

SURINDER  K.  MEHTA,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Chicago),  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology. 


MICHAEL  A.  MELNIK,  Ed.D.  (University  of 
Massachusetts),  Assistant  Professor  of  Edu- 
cation. 

JAY  MELROSE,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Illinois), 
Professor  of  Communication  Studies. 

LEILA  M.  MEO,  Ph.D.  (Indiana  University), 
Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science. 

MARJORIE  M.  MERCHANT,  M.S.  (Pennsyl- 
vania State  University),  Professor  of  Home 
Economics  Extension. 

DAVID  R.  MEYER,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Chi- 
cago), Assistant  Professor  of  Geology. 

MELINDA  A.N.  MEYER,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Wisconsin),  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychol- 
ogy. 

TIMOTHY  P.  MEYER,  Ph.D.  (Ohio  University), 
Associate  Professor  of  Communication  Stud- 
ies. 

STEPHEN  R.  MICHAEL,  Ph.D.  (Columbia  Uni- 
versity), Associate  Professor  of  l\/lanagement. 

STANLEY  MIDDLEMAN,  Dr.  Engr.  (The  Johns 
Hopkins  University),  Professor  of  Cfiemical 
Engineering. 

WILLIAM  G.  MILAN,  Ph.D.  (Temple  Univer- 
sity), Assistant  Professor  of  Hispanic  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures. 

NANCY  T.  MIHEVC,  M.A.  (University  of  Illi- 
nois), Assistant  Professor  of  Communication 
Studies. 

RAYMOND  R.  MILES,  Instructor  in  Afro- 
American  Studies. 

JEROME  M.  MILEUR,  Ph.D.  (Southern  Illinois 
University),  Assistant  Professor  of  Political 
Science. 

BERNARD  MILLER,  Ph.D.  (Columbia  Univer- 
sity), Professor  of  Ctiemistry. 

LAURENCE  P.  MILLER,  Ph.D.  (Ohio  State 
University),  Visiting  Associate  Professor  of 
Psycfiology. 

LUCIEN  M.  MILLER,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Berkeley),  Assistant  Professor  of 
Comparative  Literature. 

MELTON  M.  MILLER,  JR.,  Ph.D.  (Purdue  Uni- 
versity), Associate  Professor  of  Civil  Engi- 
neering. 

HOWARD  W.  MILLS,  Ph.D.  (Cambridge  Uni- 
versity), Visiting  Lecturer  in  English. 

ROBERT  J.  MILTZ,  Ed.D.  (Stanford  Univer- 
sity), Assistant  Professor  of  Education. 

RICHARD  H.  MINEAR,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  Col- 
lege), Associate  Professor  of  History. 

HUGH  J.  MISER,  Ph.D.  (Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity), Professor  of  Industrial  Engineering  and 
Operations  Research. 

JOHN  H.  MITCHELL,  M.A.  (Harvard  Univer- 
sity), Professor  of  English. 

ERNEST  A.  MKALIMOTO,  B.S.  (Merritt  Col- 
lege), Assistant  Professor  of  Afro-American 
Studies. 

ANNE  MOCHON,  M.Phil.  (Yale  University), 
Assistant  Professor  of  Art. 


WILLIAM  MOEBIUS,  Ph.D.  (State  University 
of  New  York  at  Buffalo),  Associate  Professor 
of  Comparative  Literature. 

JOHN  W.  MOHN,  M.S.E.E.  (Stanford  Univer- 
sity), Associate  Professor  of  Electrical  and 
Computer  Engineering. 

ROBERT  N.  MOLL,  Ph.D.  (Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology),  Assistant  Professor 
of  Computer  and  Information  Science. 

JOHN  G.  MONER,  Ph.D.  (Princeton  Univer- 
sity), Professor  of  Zoology. 

RICHARD  V.  MONOPOLI,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Connecticut),  Professor  of  Electrical  and 
Computer  Engineering. 

KENT  B.  MONROE,  D.B.A.  (University  of  Illi- 
nois), Associate  Professor  of  Marketing. 

CRAIG  L.  MOORE,  Ph.D.  (Syracuse  Uni- 
versity), Assistant  Professor  of  General 
Business  and  Finance. 

GARY  S.  MOORE,  M.S.  (University  of  Massa- 
chusetts), Assistant  Professor  of  Public 
Health. 

JOHN  W.  MOORE,  Ph.D.  (Indiana  University), 
Professor  of  Psychology. 

CHARLES  MORAN,  III,  Ph.D.  (Brown  Univer- 
sity), Associate  Professor  of  English. 

MARY  E.  MORBECK,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Cal- 
ifornia), Assistant  Professor  of  Anthropology. 

GEORGINA  L.  MORONEY,  M.Ed.  (University 
of  Massachusetts),  Assistant  Professor  of 
Home  Economics  Extension. 

BRUCE  R.  MORRIS,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Illi- 
nois), Professor  of  Economics. 

STEARNS  A.  MORSE,  Ph.D.  (McGill  Univer- 
sity), Professor  of  Geology. 

ROBERT  P.  MORTLOCK,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Illinois),  Acting  Head  of  Department  and  Pro- 
fessor of  l^icrobiology. 

HAROLD  E.  MOSHER,  M.L.A.  (University  of 
Massachusetts),  Professor  of  Landscape 
Architecture  and  Regional  Planning. 

STANLEY  M.  MOSS,  Ph.D.  (Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity), Associate  Professor  of  Psychology. 

ULA  K.  MOTEKAT,  M.B.A.  (University  of  Den- 
ver), Assistant  Professor  of  Accounting. 

GILBERT  E.  MOTTLA,  B.A.  (Harvard  Col- 
lege), Head  of  Department  of  Agricultural 
Administration. 

WARD  S.  MOTTS,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Illi- 
nois), Associate  Professor  of  Geology. 

MARK  S.  MOUNT,  Ph.D.  (Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity), Assistant  Professor  of  Plant  Pathol- 
ogy. 

A.  TAHER,  MOUSTAFA,  Dr.  P.H.  (University 
of  California  at  Berkeley),  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Public  Health. 

THOMAS  L.  MUGFORD,  Ed.M.  (Boston  Uni- 
versity), Instructor  in  Nursing. 

DAVID  L.  MULCAHY,  Ph.D.  (Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity), Associate  Professor  of  Botany. 

WILLIAM  J.  MULLIN,  Ph.D.  (Washington  Uni- 
versity), Associate  Professor  of  Physics  and 
Astronomy. 


NANCY  D.  MUNN,  Ph.D.  (Australia  National 
University),  Associate  Professor  of  Anthro- 
pology. 

LAURENCE  E.  MURCH,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Massachusetts),  Assistant  Professor  of 
l\/1ectianical  and  Aerospace  Engineering. 

SUE  ELLEN  MURDOCK,  M.Ed.  (Columbia 
University),  Instructor  in  Nursing. 

ERNEST  L.  MURPHY,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  Univer- 
sity), Assistant  Professor  of  Economics. 

MADELINE  R.  MURPHY,  M.S.  (Boston  Univer- 
sity), Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing. 

NANCY  T.  MURPHY,  M.S.  (University  of  Cali- 
fornia), Instructor  in  Nursing. 

ARTHUR  B.  MUSGRAVE,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Minnesota),  Professor  of  Englisfi. 

JEROME  L.  MYERS,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Wis- 
consin), Professor  of  Psycfiology. 

NANCY  A.  MYERS,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Wis- 
consin), Professor  of  Psycfiology. 

WILLIAM  E.  NAFF,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Wash- 
ington), Cfiairman  of  Program  and  Associate 
Professor  of  Asian  Studies. 

WILLIAM  A.  NASH,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Mich- 
igan), Professor  of  Civil  Engineering. 

DAVID  H.  NAVON,  Ph.D.  (Purdue  University), 
Professor  of  Electrical  and  Computer  Engi- 
neering. 

WASSEF  W.  NAWAR,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Illi- 
nois), Professor  of  Food  Science  and  Nutri- 
tion. 

CLAIR  W.  NAYLOR,  M.A.  (Yale  University), 
Associate  Professor  of  l\/latfiematics  and  Sta- 
tistics. 

ALBERT  B.  NELSON,  M.S.  (Middlebury  Col- 
lege), Assistant  Professor  of  Geology. 

CARL  W.  NELSON,  Ph.D.  (Case  Institute  of 
Technology),  Associate  Professor  of  Mechan- 
ical and  Aerospace  Engineering. 

DOLORES   F.    NELSON,    M.S.    (University  of 
Colorado),  Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing. 
JOHN  R.  NELSON,  JR.,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Oregon),  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

B.  A.  NELSON-SHAPIRO,  Ph.D.  (Stanford 
University),  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychol- 
ogy. 

GARY  P.  NERBONNE,  Ph.D.  (Michigan  State 
University),  Associate  Professor  of  Communi- 
cation Studies. 

JAY  NEUGEBOREN,  M.A.  (Indiana  Univer- 
sity), Associate  Professor  of  English. 

ARTHUR  E.  NIEDECK,  M.A.  (Cornell  Univer- 
sity), Professor  of  Theater. 

MARION  A.  NIEDERPRUEM,  Ph.D.  (Univer- 
sity of  Michigan),  Professor  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics Education. 

ALAN  W.  NIEDORODA,  Ph.D.  (Florida  State 
University),  Assistant  Professor  of  Geology. 

THEODORE  L.  NIELSEN.  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Wisconsin),  Assistant  Professor  of  Commun- 
ication Studies. 


STEPHEN  W.  NISSENBAUM,  Ph.D.  (Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin),  Associate  Professor  of 
History. 

E.  HARRIS  NOBER,  Ph.D.  (Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity), Professor  of  Communication  Studies. 

DREW  M.  NODEN,  Ph.D.  (Washington  Univer- 
sity), Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology. 

RICHARD  WELLS  NOLAND,  Ph.D.  (Columbia 
University),  Associate  Professor  of  English. 

JOHN  H.  NORDIN,  Ph.D.  (Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity), Associate  Professor  of  Biochemistry. 

ARLINE  NORKIN,  M.S.  (Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity), Lecturer  in  Mathematics  and  Statis- 
tics. 

LEONARD  C.  NORKIN,  Ph.D.  (Columbia  Uni- 
versity), Assistant  Professor  of  Microbiology. 

PETER  A.  NORMAN,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Pennsylvania),  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics and  Statistics. 

PAUL  F.  NORTON,  Ph.D.  (Princeton  Univer- 
sity), Professor  of  Art. 

ROBERT  J.  NOVAK,  B.S.  (Washington  Uni- 
versity), Assistant  Professor  of  Chemical 
Engineering. 

JOHN  H.  NOYES,  M.F.  (Yale  University),  Pro- 
fessor of  Forestry  and  Wildlife  Management. 

WILLIAM  B.  NUTTING,  Ph.D.  (Cornell  Univer- 
sity), Professor  of  Zoology. 

GAIL  B.  OAKLAND,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Aber- 
deen), Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Sta- 
tistics. 

STEPHEN  B.  GATES,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Texas),  Professor  of  History. 

RONALD  L.  OAXACA,  Ph.D.  (Princeton  Uni- 
versity), Assistant  Professor  of  Economics. 

GEORGE  J.  OBERLANDER,  M.S.  (University 
of  Massachusetts),  Assistant  Professor  of 
Chemistry. 

JOSEPH  M.  O'BYRNE,  M.S.M.E.  (University 
of  Kentucky),  Associate  Professor  of  Mechan- 
ical and  Aerospace  Engineering. 

MICHAEL  O'CALLAGHAN,  Ph.D.  (University 
College),  Assistant  Professor  of  Civil  Engi- 
neering. 

DAVID  J.  O'CONNELL,  Ph.D.  (Princeton  Uni- 
versity), Assistant  Professor  of  French. 

JAMES  P.  O'CONNELL,  M.B.A.  (Boston  Uni- 
versity), Associate  Professor  of  Accounting. 

W.  BRIAN  O'CONNOR,  Ph.D.  (Purdue  Univer- 
sity), Associate  Professor  of  Zoology. 

WILLIAM  G.  O'DONNELL,  Ph.D.  (Yale  Univer- 
sity), Professor  of  English. 

SALLY  A.  OGILVIE,  M.E.  (University  of  North 
Carolina),  Associate  Professor  of  Physical 
Education  for  Women. 

CAROLE  A.  OGLESBY,  Ph.D.  (Purdue  Univer- 
sity), Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion for  Women. 

ESTELA  K.  OLEVSKY,  M.Mus.  (National  Con- 
servatory, Buenos  Aires),  Assistant  Professor 
of  Music. 


JULIAN  OLEVSKY,  Associate  Professor  of 
Music. 

ELLIS  G.  OLIM,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Chicago), 
Professor  of  Education. 

JOHN  G.  OLLEY,  Ph.D.  (George  Peabody 
College),  Assistant  Professor  of  Psycfioiogy. 

KATHY  C.  OLLEY,  M.A.  (George  Peabody 
College),  Lecturer  in  Psyctiology. 

GUSTAVE  D.  OLSON,  JR.,  M.R.P.  (University 
of  Massachusetts),  Assistant  Professor  of 
Landscape  Arcfiitecture  and  Regional  Plan- 
ning. 

JOHN  W.  OLVER,  Ph.D.  (Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology),  Assistant  Professor  of 
Chemistry. 

FELIX  E.  OPPENHEiM,  Ph.D.  (Princeton  Uni- 
versity), Professor  of  Political  Science. 

DOROTHY  L.  ORNEST,  M.M.  (Eastman 
School  of  Music),  Associate  Professor  of 
Music. 

JOHN  F.  O'ROURKE,  Ph.D.  (Yale  University), 
Associate  Professor  of  Sociology. 

JESSE  S.  ORTIZ,  Dr.Ph.  (University  of  Michi- 
gan), Associate  Professor  of  Public  Health. 

GRANT  M.  OSBORN,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Pennsylvania),  Professor  of  General  Business 
and  Finance. 

RICHARD  H.  OSTHEIMER,  Ph.D.  (Columbia 
University),  Visiting  Lecturer  in  Marketing. 

LUDMILLA  I.  OSTROROG,  Ph.D.  (University 
of  Washington),  Assistant  Professor  of  Slavic 
Languages  and  Literatures. 

YOSHIO  OZAWA,  M.A.  (Doshisha  University), 
Assistant  Professor  of  Asian  Studies. 

ALEX  R.  PAGE,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  University), 
Professor  of  English. 

CHARLES  H.  PAGE,  Ph.D.  (Columbia  Univer- 
sity), Professor  of  Sociology. 

GEORGE  PAPADOPOULOS,  Ph.D.  (Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology),  Visiting 
Lecturer  in  Electrical  and  Computer  Engi- 
neering. 

PETER  PARK,  Ph.D.  (Yale  University),  Profes- 
sor of  Sociology. 

SUSAN  E.  PARKS,  M.F.A.  (University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts), Assistant  Professor  of  Art. 

PETER  P.  PARSONS,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Pittsburgh),  Assistant  Professor  of  Biochem- 
istry. 

TERENCE  D.  PARSONS,  Ph.D.  (Stanford  Uni- 
versity), Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

BARBARA  H.  PARTEE,  Ph.D.  (Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology),  Professor  of  Lin- 
guistics. 

DAVID  L.  PASSMORE,  M.Ed.  (Bowling  Green 
State  University),  Lecturer  in  Education. 

HERBERT  S.  PASTON,  Ed.D.  (Columbia  Uni- 
versity), Associate  Professor  of  Art. 

STANLEY  A.  PATRIE,  B.S.  (Gallaudet  Col- 
lege), Instructor  in  Education. 


FRANKLIN  K.  PATTERSON,  Ph.D.  (The  Clare- 
mont  Graduate  School),  The  Frank  L.  Boyden 
Professor  of  the  University. 

ROBERT  K.  PATTERSON,  M.S.  (University  of 
Massachusetts),  Associate  Professor  of 
Mechanical  and  Aerospace  Engineering. 

WILLIAM  J.  PATTERSON,  F.A.A.R.  (American 
Academy  in  Rome,  Italy),  Assistant  Professor 
of  Art. 

MARILYN  V.  PATTON,  M.F.A.  (University  of 
North  Carolina),  Assistant  Professor  of  Physi- 
cal Education  for  Women. 

WOLFGANG  PAULSEN,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Berne),  Professor  of  Germanic  Languages 
and  Literatures. 

DALE  T.  PEARSON,  M.A.  (University  of  Wyo- 
ming), Captain.  U.S.A. F.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Air  Science. 

CAROLYN  PECK,  J.D.  (University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Law  School),  Assistant  Professor  of 
Legal  Studies. 

HOWARD  A.  PEELLE,  Ed.D.  (University  of 
Massachusetts),  Assistant  Professor  of  Edu- 
cation. 

HENRY  B.  PEIRCE,  JR.,  Ed.D.  (Boston  Uni- 
versity), Assistant  Professor  of  Communica- 
tion Studies. 

PETER  L.  PELLETT,  Ph.D.  (London  Univer- 
sity), Associate  Professor  of  Food  Science 
and  Nutrition. 

STEPHEN  E.  PELZ,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  Univer- 
sity), Assistant  Professor  of  History. 

CLAUDE  M.  PENCHINA,  Ph.D.  (Syracuse  Uni- 
versity), Associate  Professor  of  Physics  and 
Astronomy. 

LYLE  N.  PERKINS,  Ph.D.  (Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity), Professor  of  Art. 

EDWARD  A.  PERRY,  JR.,  B.A.  (University  of 
Massachusetts),  Chairman  of  Marine 
Sciences  Committee  and  Assistant  Professor 
of  Marine  Sciences  and  Geology. 

KLAUS  PETER,  Ph.D.  (Goethe  University), 
Associate  Professor  of  Germanic  Languages 
and  Literatures. 

HOWARD  A.  PETERS,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill),  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Public  Health. 

T.  MICHAEL  PETERS,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Minnesota),  Head  of  Department  and  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Entomology. 

DANIEL  A.  PETERSON,  M.A.  (University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles),  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Physical  Education  for  Women. 

GERALD  A.  PETERSON,  Ph.D.  (Stanford  Uni- 
versity), Professor  of  Physics  and  Astronomy. 

EDWARD  S.  PHINNEY,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
California  at  Berkeley),  Acting  Head  of 
Department  and  Professor  of  Classics. 

JULES  PICCUS,  Ph.D.  (Princeton  University), 
Professor  of  Hispanic  Languages  and  Litera- 
tures. 

FRANCIS  PICHANICK,  Ph.D.  (Oxford  Univer- 
sity), Associate  Professor  of  Physics  and 
Astronomy. 


LAWRENCE  PINKHAM,  M.S.  (Columbia  Uni- 
versity), Associate  Professor  of  English. 

RONALD  M.  PIPKIN,  M.S.  (University  of  Wis- 
consin), Instructor  in  Legal  Studies. 

EDWARD  S.  PIRA,  M.S.  (University  of  Massa- 
chusetts), Assistant  Professor  of  Food  and 
Agricultural  Engineering. 

ORIOL  PI-SUNYER,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  Univer- 
sity), Professor  of  Anthropology. 

CHARLES  W.  PITRAT,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Wisconsin),  Associate  Professor  of  Geology. 

JEAN  H.  PIVASSET,  Ph.D.  (Universitie  D'Aix 
Maiselle),  Visiting  Associate  Professor  of  Pol- 
itical Science. 

STANLEY  C.  PLAGENHOEF,  Ph.D.  (Univer- 
sity of  Michigan),  Professor  of  Exercise 
Science. 

GERALD  M.  PLATT,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Los  Angeles),  Professor  of  Sociol- 
ogy. 

RUTHERFORD  H.  PLATT,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Chicago),  Assistant  Professor  of  Geography 
and  Landscape  Architecture  and  Regional 
Planning. 

ROBERT  H.  PLATTNER,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Michigan),  Associate  Professor  of  General 
Business  and  Finance. 

ARTHUR  W.  PLUMSTEAD,  Ph.D.  (University 
of  Rochester),  Professor  of  English. 

CORRADO  R.  POLI,  Ph.D.  (Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity), Professor  of  Mechanical  and  Aerospace 
Engineering. 

DARIO  POLITELLA,  Ph.D.  (Syracuse  Univer- 
sity), Associate  Professor  of  English. 

ALEXANDER  POLLATSEK,  Ph.D.  (University 
of  Michigan),  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychol- 
ogy. 

SEYMOUR  POLLOCK,  A.M.  (Middlebury  Col- 
lege), Instructor  in  Hispanic  Languages  and 
Literatures. 

DAVID  T.  PORTER,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Roch- 
ester), Professor  of  English. 

DENNIS  D.  PORTER,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Cal- 
ifornia), Associate  Professor  of  French. 

ROGER  S.  PORTER,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Washington),  Head  of  Program  and  Professor 
of  Polymer  Science  and  Engineering. 

ROBERT  A.  POTASH,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  Univer- 
sity), Professor  of  History. 

HERBERT  E.  POTSWALD,  Ph.D.  (University 
of  Washington),  Associate  Professor  of  Zool- 
ogy. 

FRANK  E.  POTTER,  Ph.D.  (Pennsylvania 
State  University),  Associate  Professor  of 
Food  Science  and  Nutrition. 

FRASER  P.  PRICE,  Ph.D.  (Columbia  Univer- 
sity), Professor  of  Polymer  Science  and 
Engineering. 

RUTH  E.  PRICE,  M.A.T.  (University  of  Massa- 
chusetts), Instructor  in  Communication  Stud- 
ies. 


WILLIAM  K.  PRICE,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Wis- 
consin), Assistant  Professor  of  Communica- 
tion Studies. 

PAUL  N.  PROCOPIO,  M.S.  (University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts), Professor  of  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture and  Regional  Planning. 
DONALD  PROGULSKE,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Missouri),  Head  of  Department  and  Professor 
of  Forestry  and  Wildlife  Management. 
DONALD  A.  PROULX,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
California  at  Berkeley),  Associate  Professor 
of  Anthropology. 

ETHEL  W.  PURNELL,  B.S.  (University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts), Instructor  in  Physical  Education 
for  Women. 

JONATHAN   R.   QUICK,   Ph.D.   (Yale   Univer- 
sity), Assistant  Professor  of  English. 
MARY  R.  QUILLING,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Wis- 
consin), Associate  Professor  of  Education. 

HOWARD  H.  QUINT,  Ph.D.  (The  Johns  Hop- 
kins University),  Professor  of  History. 

ARTHUR  R.  QUINTON,  Ph.D.  (Yale  Univer- 
sity), Professor  of  Physics  and  Astronomy. 

MONROE  S.  Z.  RABIN,  Ph.D.  (Rutgers  Uni- 
versity), Associate  Professor  of  Physics  and 
Astronomy. 

JOHN  L.  RAGLE,  Ph.D.  (Washington  State 
University),  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

DIANA  RAMOS,  Instructor  in  Afro-American 
Studies. 

CHARLES  H.  RANDALL,  Ph.D.  (Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute),  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics and  Statistics. 

WILLIAM  E.  RANDALL,  JR.,  Ph.D.  (University 
of  Wisconsin),  Head  of  Department  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Leisure  Studies  and  Services. 

LEONARD  A.  RAPPING,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Chicago),  Visiting  Professor  of  Economics. 

HAROLD  RAUCH,  Ph.D.  (Brown  University), 
Chairman  of  Department  and  Professor  of 
Zoology. 

JUDITH  RAUCHWARGER,  M.A.  (University  of 
Michigan),  Assistant  Professor  of  Hispanic 
Languages  and  Literatures. 

LIVIJA  RAUDZENS  Ph.D.  (Columbia  Univer- 
sity), Assistant  Professor  of  Botany. 

MARVIN  D.  RAUSCH,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Kansas),  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

HAROLD  L.  RAUSH,  Ph.D.  (Stanford  Univer- 
sity), Professor  of  Psychology. 

CADWELL  L.  RAY,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Texas),  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics. 

AGNES  G.  RAYMOND,  D.M.L.  (Middlebury 
College),  Associate  Professor  of  French. 

MEREDITH  B.  RAYMOND,  Ph.D.  (Boston  Uni- 
versity), Associate  Professor  of  English. 

CHARLES  W.  REARICK,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  Uni- 
versity), Assistant  Professor  of  History. 

CARLETON  L.  REED,  Ed.D.  (New  York  Uni- 
versity), Professor  of  Art. 


JULIAN    OLEVSKY,    Associate    Professor   of 

l^usic. 

ELLIS  G.  OLIM,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Chicago), 

Professor  of  Education. 

JOHN  G.  OLLEY,  Ph.D.  (George  Peabody 
College),  Assistant  Professor  of  Psycfiology. 

KATHY  C.  OLLEY,  M.A.  (George  Peabody 
College),  Lecturer  in  Psycfiology. 

GUSTAVE  D.  OLSON,  JR.,  M.R.P.  (University 
of  Massachusetts),  Assistant  Professor  of 
Landscape  Architecture  and  Regional  Plan- 
ning. 

JOHN  W.  OLVER,  Ph.D.  (Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology),  Assistant  Professor  of 
Cfiemistry. 

FELIX  E.  OPPENHEIM,  Ph.D.  (Princeton  Uni- 
versity), Professor  of  Political  Science. 

DOROTHY  L.  ORNEST,  M.M.  (Eastman 
School  of  Music),  Associate  Professor  of 
Music. 

JOHN  F.  O'ROURKE,  Ph.D.  (Yale  University), 
Associate  Professor  of  Sociology. 

JESSE  S.  ORTIZ,  Dr.Ph.  (University  of  Michi- 
gan), Associate  Professor  of  Public  Healtfi. 

GRANT  M.  OSBORN,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Pennsylvania),  Professor  of  General  Business 
and  Finance. 

RICHARD  H.  OSTHEIMER,  Ph.D.  (Columbia 
University),  Visiting  Lecturer  in  Marketing. 

LUDMILLA  I.  OSTROROG,  Ph.D.  (University 
of  Washington),  Assistant  Professor  of  Slavic 
Languages  and  Literatures. 

YOSHIO  OZAWA,  M.A.  (Doshisha  University), 
Assistant  Professor  of  Asian  Studies. 

ALEX  R.  PAGE,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  University), 
Professor  of  Englisti. 

CHARLES  H.  PAGE,  Ph.D.  (Columbia  Univer- 
sity), Professor  of  Sociology. 

GEORGE  PAPADOPOULOS,  Ph.D.  (Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology),  Visiting 
Lecturer  in  Electrical  and  Computer  Engi- 
neering. 

PETER  PARK,  Ph.D.  (Yale  University),  Profes- 
sor of  Sociology. 

SUSAN  E.  PARKS,  M.F.A.  (University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts), Assistant  Professor  of  Art. 

PETER  P.  PARSONS,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Pittsburgh),  Assistant  Professor  of  Biocfiem- 
istry. 

TERENCE  D.  PARSONS,  Ph.D.  (Stanford  Uni- 
versity), Associate  Professor  of  Ptiilosopfiy. 

BARBARA  H.  PARTEE,  Ph.D.  (Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology),  Professor  of  Lin- 
guistics. 

DAVID  L.  PASSMORE,  M.Ed.  (Bowling  Green 
State  University),  Lecturer  in  Education. 

HERBERT  S.  PASTON,  Ed.D.  (Columbia  Uni- 
versity), Associate  Professor  of  Art. 

STANLEY  A.  PATRIE,  B.S.  (Gallaudet  Col- 
lege), Instructor  in  Education. 


FRANKLIN  K.  PATTERSON,  Ph.D.  (The  Clare- 
mont  Graduate  School),  Tfie  Frank  L.  Boyden 
Professor  of  ttie  University. 

ROBERT  K.  PATTERSON,  M.S.  (University  of 
Massachusetts),  Associate  Professor  of 
Mecfianical  and  Aerospace  Engineering. 

WILLIAM  J.  PATTERSON,  F.A.A.R.  (American 
Academy  in  Rome,  Italy),  Assistant  Professor 
of  Art. 

MARILYN  V.  PATTON,  M.F.A.  (University  of 
North  Carolina),  Assistant  Professor  of  Pfiysi- 
cal  Education  for  Women. 

WOLFGANG  PAULSEN,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Berne),  Professor  of  Germanic  Languages 
and  Literatures. 

DALE  T.  PEARSON,  M.A.  (University  of  Wyo- 
ming), Captain.  U.S.A. F.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Air  Science. 

CAROLYN  PECK,  J.D.  (University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Law  School),  Assistant  Professor  of 
Legal  Studies. 

HOWARD  A.  PEELLE,  Ed.D.  (University  of 
Massachusetts),  Assistant  Professor  of  Edu- 
cation. 

HENRY  B.  PEIRCE,  JR.,  Ed.D.  (Boston  Uni- 
versity), Assistant  Professor  of  Communica- 
tion Studies. 

PETER  L.  PELLETT,  Ph.D.  (London  Univer- 
sity), Associate  Professor  of  Food  Science 
and  Nutrition. 

STEPHEN  E.  PELZ,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  Univer- 
sity), Assistant  Professor  of  History. 

CLAUDE  M.  PENCHINA,  Ph.D.  (Syracuse  Uni- 
versity), Associate  Professor  of  Phiysics  and 
Astronomy. 

LYLE  N.  PERKINS,  Ph.D.  (Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity), Professor  of  Art. 

EDWARD  A.  PERRY,  JR.,  B.A.  (University  of 
Massachusetts),  Cfiairman  of  Marine 
Sciences  Committee  and  Assistant  Professor 
of  Marine  Sciences  and  Geology. 

KLAUS  PETER,  Ph.D.  (Goethe  University), 
Associate  Professor  of  Germanic  Languages 
and  Literatures. 

HOWARD  A.  PETERS,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill),  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Public  Healtfi. 

T.  MICHAEL  PETERS,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Minnesota),  Head  of  Department  and  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Entomology. 

DANIEL  A.  PETERSON,  M.A.  (University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles),  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Pfiysical  Education  for  Women. 

GERALD  A.  PETERSON,  Ph.D.  (Stanford  Uni- 
versity), Professor  of  Physics  and  Astronomy. 

EDWARD  S.  PHINNEY,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
California  at  Berkeley),  Acting  Head  of 
Department  and  Professor  of  Classics. 

JULES  PICCUS,  Ph.D.  (Princeton  University), 
Professor  of  Hispanic  Languages  and  Litera- 
tures. 

FRANCIS  PICHANICK,  Ph.D.  (Oxford  Univer- 
sity), Associate  Professor  of  Physics  and 
Astronomy. 


LAWRENCE  PINKHAM,  M.S.  (Columbia  Uni- 
versity), Associate  Professor  of  English!. 

RONALD  IVl.  PIPKIN,  M.S.  (University  of  Wis- 
consin), Instructor  in  Legal  Studies. 

EDWARD  S.  PIRA,  M.S.  (University  of  Massa- 
chusetts), Assistant  Professor  of  Food  and 
Agricultural  Engineering. 

ORIOL  PI-SUNYER,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  Univer- 
sity), Professor  of  Anthropology. 

CHARLES  W.  PITRAT,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Wisconsin),  Associate  Professor  of  Geology. 

JEAN  H.  PIVASSET,  Ph.D.  (Universitie  D'Aix 
Maiselle),  Visiting  Associate  Professor  of  Pol- 
itical Science. 

STANLEY  C.  PLAGENHOEF,  Ph.D.  (Univer- 
sity of  Michigan),  Professor  of  Exercise 
Science. 

GERALD  M.  PLATT,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Los  Angeles),  Professor  of  Sociol- 
ogy. 

RUTHERFORD  H.  PLATT,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Chicago),  Assistant  Professor  of  Geograptiy 
and  Landscape  Architecture  and  Regional 
Planning. 

ROBERT  H.  PLATTNER,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Michigan),  Associate  Professor  of  General 
Business  and  Finance. 

ARTHUR  W.  PLUMSTEAD,  Ph.D.  (University 
of  Rochester),  Professor  of  English. 

CORRADO  R.  POLL  Ph.D.  (Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity), Professor  of  Mechanical  and  Aerospace 
Engineering. 

DARIO  POLITELLA,  Ph.D.  (Syracuse  Univer- 
sity), Associate  Professor  of  English. 

ALEXANDER  POLLATSEK,  Ph.D.  (University 
of  Michigan),  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychol- 
ogy. 

SEYMOUR  POLLOCK,  A.M.  (Middlebury  Col- 
lege), Instructor  in  Hispanic  Languages  and 
Literatures. 

DAVID  T.  PORTER,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Roch- 
ester), Professor  of  English. 

DENNIS  D.  PORTER,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Cal- 
ifornia), Associate  Professor  of  French. 

ROGER  S.  PORTER,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Washington),  Head  of  Program  and  Professor 
of  Polymer  Science  and  Engineering. 

ROBERT  A.  POTASH,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  Univer- 
sity), Professor  of  History. 

HERBERT  E.  POTSWALD,  Ph.D.  (University 
of  Washington),  Associate  Professor  of  Zool- 
ogy. 

FRANK  E.  POTTER,  Ph.D.  (Pennsylvania 
State  University),  Associate  Professor  of 
Food  Science  and  Nutrition. 

FRASER  P.  PRICE,  Ph.D.  (Columbia  Univer- 
sity), Professor  of  Polymer  Science  and 
Engineering. 

RUTH  E.  PRICE,  M.A.T.  (University  of  Massa- 
chusetts), Instructor  in  Communication  Stud- 
ies. 


WILLIAM  K.  PRICE,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Wis- 
consin), Assistant  Professor  of  Communica- 
tion Studies. 

PAUL  N.  PROCOPIO,  M.S.  (University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts), Professor  of  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture and  Regional  Planning. 
DONALD  PROGULSKE,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Missouri),  Head  of  Department  and  Professor 
of  Forestry  and  Wildlife  Management. 
DONALD  A.  PROULX,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
California  at  Berkeley),  Associate  Professor 
of  Anthropology. 

ETHEL  W.  PURNELL,  B.S.  (University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts), Instructor  in  Physical  Education 
for  Women. 

JONATHAN   R.   QUICK,   Ph.D.   (Yale  Univer- 
sity), Assistant  Professor  of  English. 
MARY  R.  QUILLING,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Wis- 
consin), Associate  Professor  of  Education. 

HOWARD  H.  QUINT,  Ph.D.  (The  Johns  Hop- 
kins University),  Professor  of  History. 

ARTHUR  R.  QUINTON,  Ph.D.  (Yale  Univer- 
sity), Professor  of  Physics  and  Astronomy. 

MONROE  S.  Z.  RABIN,  Ph.D.  (Rutgers  Uni- 
versity), Associate  Professor  of  Physics  and 
Astronomy. 

JOHN  L.  RAGLE,  Ph.D.  (Washington  State 
University),  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

DIANA  RAMOS,  Instructor  in  Afro-American 
Studies. 

CHARLES  H.  RANDALL,  Ph.D.  (Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute),  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics and  Statistics. 

WILLIAM  E.  RANDALL,  JR.,  Ph.D.  (University 
of  Wisconsin),  Head  of  Department  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Leisure  Studies  and  Services. 

LEONARD  A.  RAPPING,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Chicago),  Visiting  Professor  of  Economics. 

HAROLD  RAUCH,  Ph.D.  (Brown  University), 
Chairman  of  Department  and  Professor  of 
Zoology. 

JUDITH  RAUCHWARGER,  M.A.  (University  of 
Michigan),  Assistant  Professor  of  Hispanic 
Languages  and  Literatures. 

LIVIJA  RAUDZENS  Ph.D.  (Columbia  Univer- 
sity), Assistant  Professor  of  Botany. 

MARVIN  D.  RAUSCH,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Kansas),  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

HAROLD  L.  RAUSH,  Ph.D.  (Stanford  Univer- 
sity), Professor  of  Psychology. 

CADWELL  L.  RAY,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Texas),  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics. 

AGNES  G.  RAYMOND,  D.M.L.  (Middlebury 
College),  Associate  Proifessor  of  French. 

MEREDITH  B.  RAYMOND,  Ph.D.  (Boston  Uni- 
versity), Associate  Professor  of  English. 

CHARLES  W.  REARICK,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  Uni- 
versity), Assistant  Professor  of  History. 

CARLETON  L.  REED,  Ed.D.  (New  York  Uni- 
versity), Professor  of  Art. 


CARROLL  E.  REED,  Ph.D.  (Brown  University), 
Head  of  Department  and  Professor  of  Ger- 
manic Languages  and  Literatures. 

ELLEN  E.  REED,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Colo- 
rado), Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 
and  Statistics. 

EVERETT  L.  REED,  JR.,  Sc.M.  (Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute),  Instructor  in  Chem- 
istry. 

HORACE  B.  REED,  Ed.D.  (Harvard  Univer- 
sity), Professor  of  Education. 

JAIVIES  D.  REED,  M.F.A.  (University  of  Mon- 
tana), Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

ALBERT  M.  REH,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Mun- 
ich), Associate  Professor  of  Germanic  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures. 

RONALD  F.  REID,  Ph.D.  (Purdue  University), 
Professor  of  Communication  Studies. 

ALBEY  M.  REINER,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  Univer- 
sity), Assistant  Professor  of  tiAicrobiology. 

STEPHEN  R.  REISMAN,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
North  Carolina),  Assistant  Professor  of  Psy- 
chology. 

STEPHEN  A.  RESNICK,  Ph.D.  (Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology),  Professor  of 
Economics. 

RICHARD  B.  REYNOLDS,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
California),  Associate  Professor  of  Public 
Health. 

ARNOLD  D.  RHODES,  M.F.  (Yale  University), 
Professor  of  Forestry  and  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment. 

MARION  B.  RHODES,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Massachusetts),  Assistant  Professor  of 
Chemistry. 

BENJAMIN  RICCI,  JR.,  Ph.D.  (Springfield 
College),  Professor  of  Exercise  Science. 

THOMAS  E.  RICE,  B.S.  (University  of  Massa- 
chusetts), Instructor  in  Geology. 

WILLIAM  N.  RICE,  Ph.D.  (Iowa  State  Col- 
lege), Associate  Professor  of  Feed,  Seed, 
Fertilizer  and  Dairy  Law. 

WILLIAM  W.  RICE,  D.F.  (Duke  University), 
Associate  Professor  of  Forestry  and  Wildlife 
Management. 

JOSEPHUS  V.  RICHARDS,  Ph.D.  (North- 
western University),  Assistant  Professor  of 
Afro-American  Studies. 

LEONARD  L.  RICHARDS,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
California),  Associate  Professor  of  History. 

GEORGE  R.  RICHASON,  JR.,  M.S.  (University 
of  Massachusetts),  Associate  Head  of  De- 
partment and  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

MAIDA  L.  RIGGS,  M.A.  (University  of  Califor- 
nia), Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion for  Women. 

ROBERT  F.  RIKKERS,  Ph.D.  (Northwestern 
University),  Associate  Professor  of  Industrial 
Engineering  and  Operations  Research. 

EDWARD  M.  RISEMAN,  Ph.D.  (Cornell  Uni- 
versity), Associate  Professor  of  Computer 
and  Information  Science. 


EDWARD  J.  RISING,  Ph.D.  (State  University 
of  Iowa),  Professor  of  Industrial  Engineering 
and  Operations  Research. 

JOHN  E.  RITTER,  Ph.D.  (Cornell  University), 
Associate  Professor  of  Mechanical  and 
Aerospace  Engineering. 

ROBERT  L.  RIVERS,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Illi- 
nois), Professor  of  General  Business  and 
Finance. 

MAXWELL  L.  ROACH,  Professor  of  Music. 

JOHN  E.  ROBERTS,  Ph.D.  (Cornell  Univer- 
sity), Professor  of  Chemistry. 

JOHN  L.  ROBERTS,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Los  Angeles),  Professor  of  Zoology. 

LARRY  S.  ROBERTS,  D.Sc.  (The  Johns  Hop- 
kins University),  Associate  Professor  of  Zo- 
ology. 

FRED  M.  ROBINSON,  M.A.  (University  of 
Washington),  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

PETER  ROBINSON,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  Univer- 
sity), Associate  Professor  of  Geology. 

TREVOR  ROBINSON,  Ph.D.  (Cornell  Univer- 
sity), Associate  Professor  of  Biochemistry. 

JOHN  G.  ROBISON,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Pennsylvania),  Associate  Professor  of  Philos- 
ophy. 

LELAND  H.  S.  ROBLEE,  Ph.D.  (Purdue  Uni- 
versity), Professor  of  Chemical  Engineering. 

THOMAS  ROEPER,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  Univer- 
sity), Assistant  Professor  of  Linguistics. 

RICHARD  A.  ROHDE,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Maryland),  Head  of  Department  and  Profes- 
sor of  Plant  Pathology. 

H.  DUNCAN  ROLLASON,  JR.,  Ph.D.  (Harvard 
University),  Professor  of  Zoology. 

STEWART  R.  ROOD,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Pittsburgh),  Assistant  Professor  of  Communi- 
cation Studies. 

WADE  C.  ROOF,  Ph.D.  (University  of  North 
Carolina),  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology. 

KLAUS  ROSEN,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Heidel- 
berg), Visiting  Professor  of  History. 

PHILIP  ROSEN,  Ph.D.  (Yale  University),  Pro- 
fessor of  Physics  and  Astronomy. 

JOHN  R.  ROSENAU,  Ph.D.  (Michigan  State 
University),  Associate  Professor  of  Food  and 
Agricultural  Engineering. 

WILLIAM  A.  ROSENAU,  Ph.D.  (Pennsylvania 
State  University),  Associate  Professor  of 
Plant  and  Soil  Sciences. 

WALTER  A.  ROSENKRANTZ,  Ph.D.  (Univer- 
sity of  Illinois),  Associate  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics and  Statistics. 

MARK  W.  ROSKILL,  Ph.D.  (Princeton  Univer- 
sity), Professor  of  Art. 

WILLIAM  H.  ROSS,  Ph.D.  (Yale  University), 
Professor  of  Physics  and  Astronomy. 

MARK  HENRY  ROSSMAN,  Ed.D.  (University 
of  Massachusetts),  Assistant  Professor  of 
Education. 


IRVING  P.  ROTHBERG,  Ph.D.  (Pennsylvania 
State  University),  Professor  of  Hispanic  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures. 

ROBERTA.  ROTHSTEIN,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  Uni- 
versity), Associate  Professor  of  Slavic  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures. 

ANNETTE  T.  ROTTENBERG,  M.A.T.  (Harvard 
University),  Lecturer  in  Communication  Stud- 
ies. 

SIMON  ROTTENBERG,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  Uni- 
versity), Professor  of  Economics. 

BENJAMIN  C.  ROUNTREE,  Ph.D.  (Yale  Uni- 
versity), Associate  Professor  of  Frencfi. 

ROBERT  L.  ROWELL,  Ph.D.  (Indiana  Univer- 
sity), Associate  Professor  of  Ctiemistry. 

JOHN  A.  ROY,  M.F.A.  (Yale  University),  Pro- 
fessor of  Art. 

JAMES  M.  ROYER,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Illi- 
nois), Assistant  Professor  of  Psychiology. 

BERNARD  RUBINSTEIN,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
California  at  Berkeley),  Assistant  Professor  of 
Botany. 

SEYMOUR  RUDIN,  Ph.D.  (Cornell  University), 
Professor  of  Englisti. 

MASHA  RUDMAN,  Ed.D.  (University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts), Associate  Professor  of  Educa- 
tion. 

ARUNAS  RUDVALIS,  Ph.D.  (Dartmouth  Col- 
lege), Associate  Professor  of  l\/lattiematics 
and  Statistics. 

LINDA  CERIALE  RUECKEL,  M.A.  (New  York 
University),  Instructor  in  Nursing. 

G.  ALBERT  RUSSELL,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Connecticut),  Associate  Professor  of 
Mecfianical  and  Aerospace  Engineering. 

THOMAS  RUSSELL,  Ph.D.  (Cambridge  Uni- 
versity), Assistant  Professor  of  Economics. 

MARY  J.  RUSSO,  M.A.  (University  of  Michi- 
gan), Instructor  in  Italian. 

JOSEPHINE  M.  RYAN,  B.S.N.  (Catholic  Uni- 
versity of  America),  Instructor  in  Nursing. 

LAWRENCE  RYAN,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Tue- 
bingen).  Professor  of  Germanic  Languages 
and  Literatures. 

KARL  W.  RYAVEC,  Ph.D.  (Columbia  Univer- 
sity), Associate  Professor  of  Political 
Science. 

PAUL  F.  SAAGPAKK,  Ph.D.  (Columbia  Uni- 
versity), Associate  Professor  of  Englisti. 

RANDALL  P.  SADOWSKI,  Ph.D.  (Purdue  Uni- 
versity), Assistant  Professor  of  Industrial 
Engineering  and  Operations  Research. 

KENAN  E.  SAHIN,  Ph.D.  (Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology),  Associate  Professor 
of  Management. 

SELCUK  SAHIN,  M.S.  (Boston  University), 
Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing. 

ZDENEK  SALZMANN,  Ph.D.  (Indiana  Univer- 
sity), Associate  Professor  of  Anttiropology. 

ISAAC  SANCHEZ,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Dela- 
ware), Assistant  Professor  of  Polymer 
Science  and  Engineering. 


THEODORE  D.  SARGENT,  Ph.D.  (University 
of  Wisconsin),  Associate  Professor  of  Zo- 
ology. 

ROLAND  SARTI,  Ph.D.  (Rutgers  University), 
Associate  Professor  of  History. 

KANDULA  S.  R.  SASTRY,  Ph.D.  (Indiana  Uni- 
versity), Associate  Professor  of  Pfiysics  and 
Astronomy. 

SEVERT  J.  SAVEREID,  M.A.  (Northwestern 
University),  University  Ombudsman  and  As- 
sociate Professor  of  Communication  Studies. 
ALAN  G.  SAWYER,  Ph.D.  (Stanford  Univer- 
sity), Assistant  Professor  of  Marketing. 

F.  MILES  SAWYER,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
California),  Associate  Professor  of  Food 
Science  and  Nutrition. 

ANDREW  J.  W.  SCHEFFEY,  Ph.D.  (University 
of  Michigan),  Professor  of  Landscape  Archii- 
tecture  and  Regional  Planning. 

CHARLES  D.  SCHEWE,  Ph.D.  (Northwestern 
University),  Assistant  Professor  of  l\/larketing. 

EVA  SCHIFFER,  Ph.D.  (Radcliffe  College), 
Associate  Professor  of  Germanic  Languages 
and  Literatures. 

DAVID  M.  SCHIMMEL,  J.D.  (Yale  Law 
School),  Professor  of  Education. 

DALE  D.  SCHLEAPPI,  M.S.  (Pratt  Institute), 
Associate  Professor  of  Art. 

DONALD  L.  SCHNEIDER,  Ph.D.  (Michigan 
State  University),  Assistant  Professor  of 
Biocfiemistry. 

KLAUS  SCHULTZ,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Cali- 
fornia), Associate  Professor  of  Education. 

WARREN  F.  SCHUMACHER,  M.S.Ed,  (lona 
College),  Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics Extension. 

ANN  SCHUMER,  M.A.  (Ohio  State  University), 
Assistant  Professor  of  Education. 

HARRY  SCHUMER,  Ph.D.  (Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity), Associate  Professor  of  Psychology. 

RUDOLF  M.  SCHUSTER,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Minnesota),  Professor  of  Botany. 
GEORGE   SCHWARTZ,    Ph.D.    (University   of 
Pennsylvania),  Associate  Professor  of  Mar- 
keting. 

HENRY  G.  SCHWARTZBERG,  Ph.D.  (New 
York  University),  Professor  of  Food  and  Agri- 
cultural Engineering. 

HARRY  E.  SCHWARZ,  B.C.E.  (George  Wash- 
ington University),  Lecturer  in  Landscape 
Architecture  and  Regional  Planning. 

BERTHOLD  SCHWEIZER,  Ph.D.  (Illinois  Insti- 
tute of  Technology),  Professor  of  Mathemat- 
ics and  Statistics. 

DONALD  E.  SCOTT,  Ph.D.  (Worcester  Poly- 
technic Institute),  Associate  Professor  of 
Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering. 

NINA  M.  SCOTT,  Ph.D.  (Stanford  University), 
Assistant  Professor  of  Hispanic  Languages 
and  Literatures. 

HARVEY  B.  SCRIBNER,  D.Ed.  (Boston  Uni- 
versity), Professor  of  Education. 


FRANCESCO  M.  SCUDO,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Padova),  Associate  Professor  of  Zoology. 

DENNIS  G.  SEARCY,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Cal- 
ifornia), Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology. 

DAVID  W.  SEARS,  Ph.D.  (Cornell  University), 
Assistant  Professor  of  Landscape  Architec- 
ture and  Regional  Planning. 
HARRY  E.  SEELIG,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Kan- 
sas), Assistant  Professor  of  Germanic  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures. 

MARTIN  SEVOIAN,  V.M.D.  (University  of 
Pennsylvania),  Professor  of  Veterinary  and 
Animal  Sciences. 

CHARLENA  M.  SEYMOUR,  Ph.D.  (Ohio  State 
University),  Assistant  Professor  of  Communi- 
cation Studies. 

HARRY  N.  SEYMOUR,  Ph.D.  (Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity), Assistant  Professor  of  Communica- 
tion Studies. 

JACK  SHADOIAN,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Con- 
necticut), Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

JANICE  B.  SHAFER,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Berkeley),  Professor  of  Physics  and 
Astronomy. 

JOHN  SHAFER,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Califor- 
nia at  Davis),  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics and  Statistics. 

ROBERT  A.  SHANLEY,  Ph.D.  (Georgetown 
University),  Associate  Professor  of  Political 
Science. 

SEYMOUR  SHAPIRO,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Michigan),  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

G.  DALE  SHECKELS,  Ph.D.  (Iowa  State  Uni- 
versity), Professor  of  E.lectrical  and  Computer 
Engineering. 

MAURICE  E.  SHELBY,  Ph.D.  (Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity), Associate  Professor  of  Communica- 
tion Studies. 

ARCHIE  SHEPP,  B.A.  (Goddard  College), 
Associate  Professor  of  Afro-American  Stud- 
ies. 

EVA  ANN  SHERIDAN,  M.S.  (University  of 
Pennsylvania),  Assistant  Professor  of  Nurs- 
ing. 

JEANNE  E.  SHERROW,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Illinois),  Assistant  Professor  of  Leisure  Stud- 
ies and  Services. 

NEAL  R.  SHIPLEY,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  Univer- 
sity), Assistant  Professor  of  History. 

W.  LEIGH  SHORT,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Michi- 
gan), Professor  of  Chemical  Engineering. 

PAUL  W.  SHULDINER,  Dr.Engr.  (University  of 
California),  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering. 

SHIRLEY  A.  SHUTE,  M.Ed.  (University  of 
North  Carolina),  Assistant  Professor  of  Physi- 
cal Education  for  Women. 

JON  L.  SICKS,  Ph.D.  (Indiana  University), 
Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Sta- 
tistics. 

SIDNEY  SIGGIA,  Ph.D.  (Polytechnic  Institute 
of  Brooklyn),  Professor  of  Chemistry. 


MALCOLM  O.  SILLARS,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Iowa),  Professor  of  Communication  Studies. 

ARNOLD  J.  SILVER,  Ph.D.  (Columbia  Univer- 
sity), Associate  Professor  of  English. 

GEORGE  B.  SIMMONS,  D.B.A.  (Indiana 
University),  Professor  of  Management. 

SIDNEY  B.  SIMON,  Ed.D.  (New  York  Univer- 
sity), Professor  of  Education. 

JON  E.  SIMPSON,  Ph.D.  (Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity), Associate  Professor  of  Sociology. 

RICHARD  H.  SIMPSON,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill),  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Accounting. 

RUDINE  SIMS,  Ed.D.  (Wayne  State  Univer- 
sity), Associate  Professor  of  Education. 

ROBERT  L  SINCLAIR,  Ed.D.  (University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles),  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Education. 

FRANK  A.  SINGER,  D.B.A.  (Indiana  Univer- 
sity), Professor  of  Accounting. 

MARY  SIRRIDGE,  Ph.D.  (Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity), Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

JOHN  E.  SITTER,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Minne- 
sota), Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

JOSEPH  SKERRETT,  M.Phil.  (Yale  Univer- 
sity), Instructor  in  English. 

MORRIS  SKIBINSKY,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
North  Carolina),  Proifessor  of  Mathematics 
and  Statistics. 

LINDA  L.  SLAKEY,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Michi- 
gan), Assistant  Professor  of  Biochemistry. 

ROBERT  C.  SLEIGH,  JR.,  Ph.D.  (Brown  Uni- 
versity), Acting  Head  of  Department  and 
Professor  of  Philosophy. 

ALBERT  C.  SMITH,  Ph.D.  (Columbia  Univer- 
sity), Professor  of  Botany. 

CHARLES  K.  SMITH,  A.B.  (Amherst  College), 
Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

HAROLD  L.  SMITH,  JR.,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Wisconsin),  Associate  Professor  of  French. 

J.  HAROLD  SMITH,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Wis- 
consin), Professor  of  Chemistry. 

LINDA  SMITH,  M.M.  (Manhattan  School  of 
Music),  Assistant  Professor  of  Music. 

MELVIN  H.  SMITH,  B.S.  (Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology),  Lecturer  in  Art. 

MELVIN  W.  SMITH,  B.A.  (American  Interna- 
tional College),  Instructor  in  Afro-American 
Studies. 

NANCY  R.  SMITH,  Ed.D.  (Harvard  University), 
Associate  Professor  of  Art. 

RUSSELL  E.  SMITH,  V.M.D.  (University  of 
Pennsylvania),  Professor  of  Veterinary  and 
Animal  Sciences. 

RUTH  A.  SMITH,  M.N.  (University  of  Washing- 
ton), Associate  Professor  of  Nursing. 

VERNON  L.  SMITH,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  Univer- 
sity), Professor  of  Economics. 


CHARLES  F.  SMYSER,  M.S.  (University  of 
Connecticut),  Associate  Professor  of  Veteri- 
nary and  Animal  Sciences. 

J.  ROBERT  SIVIYTH,  JR.,  Ph.D.  (Purdue  Uni- 
versity), Professor  of  Veterinary  and  Animal 
Sciences. 

JAMES  G.  SNEDECOR,  Ph.D.  (Indiana  Uni- 
versity), Professor  of  Zoology. 

GLENN  H.  SNOEYENBOS,  D.V.M.  (Michigan 
State  College),  Professor  of  Veterinary  and 
Animal  Sciences. 

DANA  P.  SNYDER,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Michi- 
gan), Associate  Professor  of  Zoology. 

EDWARD  A.  SOLTYSIK,  Ph.D.  (Indiana  Uni- 
versity), Professor  of  Ptiysics  and  Astronomy. 

ROSALIE  S.  SOONS,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Connecticut),  Assistant  Professor  of  Hispanic 
Languages  and  Literatures. 

F.  W.  SOUTHWICK,  Ph.D.  (Cornell  Univer- 
sity), Head  of  Department  and  Professor  of 
Plant  and  Soil  Sciences. 

BETTY  SPEARS,  Ph.D.  (New  York  University), 
Head  of  Department  and  Professor  of  Pfiysi- 
cal  Education  for  Women. 

JUDITH  D.  SPEIDEL,  Ph.D.  (Stanford  Univer- 
sity), Associate  Professor  of  Education. 

HERBERT  G.  SPINDLER,  M.B.A.  (Boston  Uni- 
versity), Associate  Professor  of  Agricultural 
and  Food  Economics. 

D.  NICO  SPINELLI,  M.D.  (University  of  Milan), 
Professor  of  Computer  and  Information 
Science. 

BERNARD  SPIVACK,  Ph.D.  (Columbia  Uni- 
versity), Professor  of  English. 

CHARLOTTE  K.  SPIVACK,  Ph.D.  (University 
of  Missouri),  Professor  of  Englisti. 

JOHN  J.  STACZEK,  Ph.D.  (Georgetown  Uni- 
versity), Assistant  Professor  of  Hispanic  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures. 

PAULA  STAMPS,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Okla- 
homa), Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Healthi. 

JACQUELYN  Y.  STANTON,  B.S.  (University  of 
Massachusetts),  Assistant  Professor  of  Edu- 
cation. 

ERVIN  STAUB,  Ph.D.  (Stanford  University), 
Associate  Professor  of  Psyctiology. 

NIKI  C.  STAVROLAKES,  Ph.D.  (Yale  Univer- 
sity), Visiting  Associate  Professor  of  Classics. 

EDMUND  J.  STAWIECKI,  M.A.  (University  of 
Iowa),  Assistant  Professor  of  Slavic  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures. 

DONALD  F.  ST.  MARY,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Nebraska),  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathemat- 
ics and  Statistics. 

RONALD  A.  STEELE,  M.Mus.  (University  of 
Michigan),  Associate  Professor  of  Music. 

OTTO  L.  STEIN,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Minne- 
sota), Head  of  Department  and  Professor  of 
Botany. 

RICHARD  S.  STEIN,  Ph.D.  (Princeton  Univer- 
sity), Commonwealth  Professor  of  Chemistry. 


IVAN  D.  STEINER,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Michi- 
gan), Professor  of  Psychology. 
HERMANN  G.  STELZNER,  Ph.D.   (University 
of     Illinois),     Professor    of    Communication 
Studies. 

SARA  L.  STELZNER,  M.A.  (University  of  Illi- 
nois), Instructor  in  Communication  Studies. 
KATHERINE  M.  STENGEL,   M.M.   (University 
of  Massachusetts),  Lecturer  in  Music. 
THOMAS  R.  STENGLE,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Michigan),  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
NANCY  STEPAN,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Califor- 
nia at  Los  Angeles),  Assistant  Professor  of 
History. 

ARTHUR  I.  STERN,  Ph.D.  (Brandeis  Univer- 
sity), Associate  Professor  of  Botany. 

DOUGLAS  N.  STERN,  V.M.D.  (University  of 
Pennsylvania),  Professor  of  Veterinary  and 
Animal  Sciences. 

ROBERT  L.  STERN,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Rochester),  Associate  Professor  of  Music. 

MORTON  M.  STERNHEIM,  Ph.D.  (Columbia 
University),  Professor  of  Physics  and  Astron- 
omy. 

NELSON  STEVENS,  M.F.A.  (Kent  State  Uni- 
versity), Associate  Professor  of  Afro-Ameri- 
can Studies. 

GARY  L  STEWART,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Iowa),  Associate  Professor  of  Theater. 

GORDON  L.  STEWART,  Ph.D.  (Washington 
State  University),  Associate  Professor  of 
Plant  and  Soil  Sciences. 

HOWARD  D.  STIDHAM,  Ph.D.  (Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology),  Associate  Professor 
of  Chemistry. 

FRED  D.  STOCKTON,  Ph.D.  (Brown  Univer- 
sity), Associate  Professor  of  Civil  Engineer- 
ing. 

JOHN  G.  STOFFOLANO,  Ph.D.  (University 
of  Connecticut),  Assistant  Professor  of  Ento- 
mology. 

RANDALL  G.  STOKES,  Ph.D.  (Duke  Univer- 
sity), Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology. 

DONALD  E.  STONE,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Wis- 
consin), Associate  Professor  of  Accounting. 

ALBERT  J.  STOREY,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Miami),  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 
and  Statistics. 

DAVID  A.  STOREY,  Ph.D.  (Purdue  University), 
Professor  of  Agricultural  and  Food  Eco- 
nomics. 

RONALD  D.  STORY,  Ph.D.  (State  University 
of  New  York),  Assistant  Professor  of  History. 

DONALD  T.  STREETS,  Ed.D.  (University  of 
Massachusetts),  Assistant  Professor  of  Edu- 
cation. 

BONNIE  R.  STRICKLAND,  Ph.D.  (Ohio  State 
University),  Professor  of  Psychology. 

WILLIAM  L.  STRICKLAND,  B.A.  (Harvard  Col- 
lege), Associate  Professor  of  Afro-American 
Studies. 


RICHARD  L.  STROMGREN,  M.A.  (North- 
western University),  Assistant  Professor  of 
Communication  Studies. 

JOHN  D.  STRONG,  Pin.D.  (University  of  iVlicli- 
igan),  Professor  of  Pliysics  and  Astronomy. 

WAYIVIAN  L.  STROTHER,  Ph.D.  (Tulane  Uni- 
versity), Professor  of  f\Aathematics  and  Sta- 
tistics. 

ALASTAIR  M.  STUART,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  Uni- 
versity), Professor  of  Zoology. 

HARLAN    G.    STURIVI,    Ph.D.    (University    of 
North  Carolina),  Associate  Professor  of  His- 
panic Languages  and  Literatures. 
SARA  H.  STURM,  Ph.D.  (University  of  North 
Carolina),  Associate  Professor  of  Italian. 

CHARLES  R.  STUMBO,  Ph.D.  (Kansas  State 
University),   Professor  of  Food  Science  and 

Nutrition. 

JIN-CHEN  SU,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania), Professor  of  l\/latfiematics  and  Sta- 
tistics. 

MARJORIE  F.  SULLIVAN,  M.S.  (University  of 
Massachusetts),  Assistant  Professor  of  Home 
Economics  Education. 

PATRICK  J.  SULLIVAN,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
California),  Associate  Professor  of  Education. 

BETH  SULZNER-AZAROFF,  Ph.D.  (University 
of  Minnesota),  Associate  Professor  of  Psy- 
cfiology. 

GEORGE  T.  SULZNER,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Michigan),  Associate  Professor  of  Political 
Science. 

J.  EDWARD  SUNDERLAND,  Ph.D.  (Purdue 
University),  Heacf  of  Department  and  Profes- 
sor of  Mechanical  and  Aerospace  Engineer- 
ing. 

GORDON  F.  SUTTON,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Michigan),  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology. 

ROBERT  V.  SUTTON,  Ph.D.  (Eastman  School 
of  Music),  Head  of  Department  and  Professor 
of  Music. 

KATHLEEN  M.  SWAIM,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Pennsylvania),  Associate  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish. 

HARIHARAN  SWAMINATHAN,  Ph.D.  (Uni- 
versity of  Toronto),  Assistant  Professor  of 
Education. 

CARL  P.  SWANSON,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  Univer- 
sity), Professor  of  Botany. 

MARVIN  SWARTZ,  Ph.D.  (Yale  University), 
Associate  Professor  of  History. 

PHILIP  D.  SWENSON,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Washington),  Assistant  Professor  of  History. 

ARTHUR  R.  SWIFT,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Penn- 
sylvania), Associate  Professor  of  Physics  and 
Astronomy. 

ANWAR  H.  SYED,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Penn- 
sylvania), Professor  of  Political  Science. 

EUGENE  TADEMARU,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Chicago),  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics  and 
Astronomy. 


JACK  TAGER,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Roches- 
ter), Associate  Professor  of  History. 

TING-WEI  TANG,  Ph.D.  (Brown  Univer- 
sity), Professor  of  Electrical  and  Computer 
Engineering. 

JOANNE  D.  TANNER,  M.M.  (Catholic  Univer- 
sity of  America),  Assistant  Professor  of 
Music. 

PETER  H.  TANNER,  Ph.D.  (Catholic  Univer- 
sity of  America),  Associate  Professor  of 
Music. 

PAUL  E.  TARTAGLIA,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Detroit),  Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanical 
and  Aerospace  Engineering. 

GARY  M.  TARTAKOV,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles),  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Art. 

JAMES  V.  TATE,  M.F.A.  (University  of  Iowa), 
Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

TERRY  A.  TATTAR,  Ph.D.  (University  of  New 
Hampshire),  Assistant  Professor  of  Plant 
Pathology. 

CURT  TAUSKY,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Oregon), 
Associate  Professor  of  Sociology. 

JOSEPH  H.  TAYLOR,  JR.,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  Uni- 
versity), Associate  Professor  of  Physics  and 
Astronomy. 

ROBERT  E.  TAYLOR,  Ph.D.  (Columbia  Uni- 
versity), Professor  of  French. 

ROBERT  W.  TAYLOR,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Michigan),  Assistant  Professor  of  Computer 
and  Information  Science. 

RICHARD  L.  TEDESCHI,  M.A.  (Rutgers  Uni- 
versity), Instructor  in  French. 

SHOU-HSIN  TENG,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Cali- 
fornia), Assistant  Professor  of  Asian  Studies. 

RICHARD  L.  TENNEY,  Ph.D.  (Cornell  Univer- 
sity), Assistant  Professor  of  Computer  and 
Information  Science. 

LEOPOLD  TERASPULSKY,  B.M.  (Manhattan 
School  of  Music),  Professor  of  Music. 

ANTHONY  R.  TERRIZZI,  Ph.D.  (Rutgers  Uni- 
versity), Assistant  Professor  of  Italian. 

ESTHER  M.  TERRY,  M.A.  (University  of  North 
Carolina),  Associate  Professor  of  Afro-Ameri- 
can Studies. 

RICHARD  C.  TESSLER,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Wisconsin),  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology. 

LEVERNE  J.  THELEN,  Ed.D.  (University  of 
Nebraska),  Associate  Professor  of  Education. 

MICHAEL  M.  THELWELL,  M.F.A.  (University 
of  Massachusetts),  Associate  Professor  of 
Afro-American  Studies. 

IAN  B.  THOMAS,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Illinois), 
Professor  of  Electrical  and  Computer 
Engineering. 

JACK  M.  THOMPSON,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
South  Carolina),  Assistant  Professor  of  His- 
tory. 

WILLIAM  F.  THOMPSON,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Washington),  Assistant  Professor  of  Botany. 


CECIL  L.  THOMSON,  M.S.  (University  of  Min- 
nesota), Professor  of  Plant  and  Soil  Sciences. 

CURTIS  B.  THORNE,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Wisconsin),  Professor  of  (Microbiology. 

PATRICIA  A.  TIERNEY,  Ph.D.  (Boston  Col- 
lege), Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology. 

LASZLO  M.  TIKOS,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Tub- 
ingen), Professor  of  Slavic  Languages  and 
Literatures. 

FREDERICK  C.  TILLIS,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Iowa),  Professor  of  Music. 

ZINA  TILLONA,  D.M.L.  (Middlebury  College), 
Professor  of  Italian. 

OSWALD  TIPPO,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  University), 
Commonwealth  Professor  of  Botany. 

DAVID  M.  TODD,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Michi- 
gan), Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology. 

GILBERT  C.  TOLHURST,  Ph.D.  (State  Univer- 
sity of  low/a).  Professor  of  Communication 
Studies. 

JAY  T.  TOOLEY,  M.S.  (Fort  Hays  State  Col- 
lege), Lecturer  in  Education. 

JOHN  F.  TOWNSEND,  M.F.A.  (University  of 
Minnesota),  Associate  Professor  of  Art. 

GEORGE  I.  TREYZ,  Ph.D.  (Cornell  Univer- 
sity), Associate  Professor  of  Economics. 

JOSEPH  TROLL,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Massa- 
chusetts), Professor  of  Plant  and  Soil 
Sciences. 

RICHARD  W.  TRUESWELL,  Ph.D.  (North- 
western University),  Head  of  Department  and 
Professor  of  Industrial  Engineering  and  Oper- 
ations Research. 

CHE  S.  TSAO,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Wiscon- 
sin), Assistant  Professor  of  Economics. 

ROBERT  G.  TUCKER,  Ph.D.  (State  University 
of  Iowa),  Associate  Professor  of  English. 

WILLIAM  T.  TUCKER,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Illi- 
nois), Visiting  Professor  of  Marketing. 

BARBARA  F.  TURNER,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Chicago),  Assistant  Professor  of  Education. 

CASTELLANO  B.  TURNER,  Ph.D.  (University 
of  Chicago),  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychol- 
ogy. 

EVERETT  E.  TURNER,  JR.,  M.A.  (University 
of  Massachusetts),  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

FREDERICK  W.  TURNER,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Pennsylvania),  Associate  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish. 

ROBERT  W.  TUTHILL,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill),  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Public  Health. 

PETER  C.  UDEN,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Bristol), 
Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

RICHARD  D.  ULIN,  Ed.D.  (Harvard  Univer- 
sity), Assistant  Professor  of  Education. 

FRANKLYN  G.  UMHOLTZ,  M.A.  (Long  Beach 
State  College),  Associate  Professor  of 
Mechanical  and  Aerospace  Engineering. 

GEORGE  E.  URCH,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Mich- 
igan), Associate  Professor  of  Education. 


FERENC  A.  VALI,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Lon- 
don), Professor  of  Political  Science. 

DAVID  VAN  BLERKOM,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Colorado),  Associate  Professor  of  Physics 
and  Astronomy. 

HAROLD  J.  VANDERZWAAG,  Ph.D.  (Univer- 
sity of  Michigan),  Head  of  Department  and 
Professor  of  Physical  Education  for  Men. 

MARCEL  VANPEE,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Lou- 
vain),  Professor  of  Chemical  Engineering. 

JOHN  R.  VanSTEENBERG,  Ph.D.  (Harvard 
University),  Assistant  Professor  of  History. 

HELEN  R.  VAZNAIAN,  M.Ed.  (Boston  Univer- 
sity), Head  of  Department  and  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Home  Economics  Education. 

C.  LYNN  VENDIEN,  Ed.D.  (Stanford  Univer- 
sity), Professor  of  Physical  Education  for 
Women. 

JONAS  VENGRIS,  D.Agr.Sc.  (University  of 
Bonn,  Germany),  Professor  of  Plant  and  Soil 
Sciences. 

MARY  L.  VERCAUTEREN,  M.Ed.  (University 
of  Massachusetts),  Lecturer  in  Art. 

SILVIA  M.  VIERA,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Texas), 
Visiting  Professor  of  Education. 

OTTO  VOGL,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Vienna), 
Professor  of  Polymer  Science  and  Engineer- 
ing. 

JAMES  F.  VOLKERT,  M.A.S.  (University  of 
Illinois),  Assistant  Professor  of  Accounting. 

JOHN  M.  VOLPE,  M.S.  (San  Diego  State  Col- 
lege), Colonel,  U.S.A. F.,  Head  of  Department 
and  Professor  of  Air  Science. 

FRIEDRICH  W.  von  KRIES,  Ph.D.  (University 
of  Washington),  Associate  Professor  of  Ger- 
manic Languages  and  Literatures. 

GEORGE  N.  WADE,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Berkeley),  Assistant  Professor  of 
Psychology. 

ROBERT  W.  WAGNER,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Michigan),  Professor  of  Mathematics  and 
Statistics. 

PETER  H.  WAGSCHAL,  Ed.D.  (University  of 
Massachusetts),  Assistant  Professor  of  Edu- 
cation. 

EDITH  G.  WALKER,  M.A.  (Columbia  Univer- 
sity), Associate  Professor  of  Nursing. 

JAMES  F.  WALKER,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Min- 
nesota), Assistant  Professor  of  Physics  and 
Astronomy. 

JAMES  W.  WALKER,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  Univer- 
sity), Assistant  Professor  of  Botany. 

ROBERT  W.  WALKER,  Ph.D.  (Michigan  State 
University),  Associate  Professor  of  Environ- 
mental Sciences. 

ESTHER  M.  WALLACE,  M.S.  (Wellesley  Col- 
lege), Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion for  Women. 

HUI-MING  WANG,  M.A.  (New  York  Univer- 
sity), Professor  of  Art. 

JU-KWEI  WANG,  Ph.D.  (Stanford  University), 
Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Statistics. 


GEORGE  WARDLAW,  M.F.A.  (University  of 
Mississippi),  Chairman  of  Department  and 
Professor  of  Art. 

RONALD  D.  WARE,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Wis- 
consin), Associate  Professor  of  History. 

ERNEST  WASHINGTON,  PIn.D.  (University  of 
Illinois),  Associate  Professor  of  Education. 

KENNETH  R.  WASHINGTON,  Ph.D.  (Michigan 
State  University),  Associate  Professor  of  Edu- 
cation. 

ANDREA  WATKINS,  M.A.  (George  Washing- 
ton University),  Instructor  in  Physical  Educa- 
tion for  Women. 

NORMAN  F.  WATT,  Ph.D.  (Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity), Professor  of  Psychology. 

FRANKLIN  WATTENBERG,  Ph.D.  (University 
of  Wisconsin),  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics and  Statistics. 

WILLARD  WEATHERHOLTZ,  Ph.D.  (Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute),  Assistant  Professor  of 
Food  Science  and  Nutrition. 

RICHARD  L.  WEAVER,  Ph.D.  (Indiana  Univer- 
sity), Assistant  Professor  of  Communication 
Studies. 

GREGORY  W.  WEBB,  Ph.D.  (Columbia  Uni- 
versity), Professor  of  Geology. 

LEE  A.  WEBSTER,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Illi- 
nois), Assistant  Professor  of  Civil  Engineer- 
ing. 

PETER  L.  WEBSTER,  Ph.D.  (Western  Reserve 
University),  Assistant  Professor  of  Botany. 

MARTIN  E.  WEEKS,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Wis- 
consin), Professor  of  Plant  and  Soil  Sciences. 

GEORGE  P.  WEIDMANN,  M.A.  (Columbia 
University),  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering. 

OLGA  WEINACK,  M.S.  (University  of  Massa- 
chusetts), Associate  Professor  of  Veterinary 
and  Animal  Sciences. 

SEYMOUR  S.  WEINER,  Ph.D.  (Columbia  Uni- 
versity), Professor  of  French. 

GERALD  WEINSTEIN,  M.Ed.  (Temple  Univer- 
sity), Professor  of  Education. 

ARNOLD  D.  WELL,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Ore- 
gon), Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology. 

ROBERT  R.  WELLMAN,  Ph.D.  (Ohio  State 
University),  Professor  of  Education. 

EDWARD  W.  WESTHEAD,  Ph.D.  (Brooklyn 
Polytechnic  Institute),  Professor  of  Biochem- 
istry. 

MARCIA  WESTKOTT,  M.A.  (University  of 
Pennsylvania),  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociol- 
ogy. 

JOHN  C.  WESTON,  Ph.D.  (University  of  North 
Carolina),  Professor  of  English. 

SIDNEY  F.  WEXLER,  Ph.D.  (New  York  Univer- 
sity), Professor  of  Hispanic  Languages  and 
Literatures. 

ROSS  S.  WHALEY,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Michi- 
gan), Head  of  Department  and  Professor  of 
Landscape  Architecture  and  Regional  Plan- 
ning. 


GEORGE  W.  WHAPLES,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Wisconsin),  Professor  of  Mathematics  and 
Statistics. 

MIRIAM  K.  WHAPLES,  Ph.D.  (Indiana  Univer- 
sity), Associate  Professor  of  Music. 

HELEN  M.  WHITBECK,  M.S.  (Boston  Univer- 
sity), Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing. 

BARBARA  J.  WHITE,  M.A.  (Mount  Holyoke 
College),  Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology. 

IRENE  S.  WHITE,  M.S.  (University  of  Berlin- 
Charlottenburg),  Lecturer  in  Biochemistry. 

MERIT  P.  WHITE,  Ph.D.  (California  Institute 
of  Technology),  Commonwealth  Head  of 
Department  of  Civil  Engineering. 

ROBERT  A.  WHITE,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Texas),  Assistant  Professor  of  History. 

RALPH  W.  WHITEHEAD,  JR.,  M.A.  (University 
of  Wisconsin),  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

LESTER  F.  WHITNEY,  Ph.D.  (Michigan  State 
University),  Associate  Professor  of  Food  and 
Agricultural  Engineering. 

RANDY  R.  WHITNEY,  Ph.D.  (Stanford  Univer- 
sity), Assistant  Professor  of  Physics  and 
Astronomy. 

HOWARD  J.  WIARDA,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Florida),  Professor  of  Political  Science. 

FRANKLIN  B.  WICKWIRE,  Ph.D.  (Yale  Univer- 
sity), Professor  of  History. 

MARY  B.  WICKWIRE,  Ph.D.  (Yale  University), 
Associate  Professor  of  History. 

JOHN  W.  WIDEMAN,  Ed.D.  (Harvard  Univer- 
sity), Assistant  Professor  of  Education. 

RONALD  V.  WIEDENHOEFT,  Ph.D.  (Columbia 
University),  Assistant  Professor  of  Art. 

JAMES  L.  WIEK,  Ph.D.  (Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity), Assistant  Professor  of  Marketing. 

ROLAND  A.  WIGGINS,  Mus.D.  (Combs  Col- 
lege of  Music),  Assistant  Professor  of  Educa- 
tion. 

ROBERT  T.  WILCE,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Mich- 
igan), Associate  Professor  of  Botany. 

MARTIN  S.  WILDER,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Kansas),  Assistant  Professor  of  Microbiology. 

RICHARD  W.  WILKIE,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Washington),  Associate  Professor  of  Geol- 
ogy. 

THOMAS  O.  WILKINSON,  Ph.D.  (Columbia 
University),  Professor  of  Sociology. 

ELIZABETH  L.  WILL,  Ph.D.  (Bryn  Mawr  Col- 
lege), Assistant  Professor  of  Classics. 

SAMUEL  F.  WILL,  JR.,  Ph.D.  (Yale  Univer- 
sity), Professor  of  Comparative  Literature. 

ROBERT  M.  WILLIAMS,  Ph.D.  (Iowa  State 
College),  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

CLEVE  WILLIS,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Califor- 
nia), Assistant  Professor  of  Agricultural  and 
Food  Economics. 

MERLE  G.  WILLMANN,  M.S.  (University  of 
Illinois),  Instructor  in  Leisure  Studies  and 
Services. 


BRAYTON  F.  WILSON,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
California),  Associate  Professor  of  Forestry 
and  Wildlife  l\/lanagement. 

WILLIAM  R.D.  WILSON,  Ph.D.  (Queens  Uni- 
versity), Associate  Professor  of  l\/lechanical 
and  Aerospace  Engineering. 

ALVIN  E.  WINDER,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Chi- 
cago), Professor  of  Nursing. 

DONALD  U.  WISE,  Ph.D.  (Princeton  Univer- 
sity), Professor  of  Geology. 

KAROL  S.  WISNIESKI,  M.P.H.  (University  of 
Michigan),  Assistant  Professor  of  Public 
Healtti. 

MARTIN  H.  WOBST,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Michigan),  Assistant  Professor  of  Anthropol- 
ogy. 

JACK  K.  WOLF,  Ph.D.  (Princeton  University), 
Ctiairman  of  Department  and  Professor  of 
Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering. 

JACK  S.  WOLF,  Ph.D.  (State  University  of 
Iowa),  Professor  of  f\/larketing. 

WILLIAM  C.  WOLF,  JR.,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Iowa),  Professor  of  Education. 

CYNTHIA  G.  WOLFF,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  Univer- 
sity), Assistant  Professor  of  Englisfi. 

MICHAEL  WOLFF,  Ph.D.  (Princeton  Univer- 
sity), Professor  of  Englishi. 

RICHARD  D.  WOLFF,  Ph.D.  (Yale  University), 
Associate  Professor  of  Economics. 

ROBERT  P.  WOLFF,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  Univer- 
sity), Professor  of  Philosophy. 

JOHN  S.  WOOD,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Man- 
chester), Professor  of  Chemistry. 

RICHARD  B.  WOODBURY,  Ph.D.  (Harvard 
University),  Professor  of  Anthropology. 

CHRISTOPHER  WOODCOCK,  Ph.D.  (Univer- 
sity College,  London),  Assistant  Professor  of 
Zoology. 

PETER  L.  WORKMAN,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
California),  Associate  Professor  of  Anthropol- 
ogy. 

MAX  S.  WORTMAN,  JR.,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Minnesota),  Professor  of  Management. 

PARKER  M.  WORTHING,  Ph.D.  (Michigan 
State  University),  Associate  Professor  of  l\/lar- 
keting. 

JAMES  L.  WOZNIAK,  M.F.A.  (University  of 
Wisconsin),  Associate  Professor  of  Art. 

ARTHUR  W.  WRIGHT,  Ph.D.  (Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology),  Assistant  Professor 
of  Economics. 

HARRIET  J.  WRIGHT,  M.P.H.  (Columbia  Uni- 
versity), Professor  of  Home  Economics  Edu- 
cation and  Food  Science  and  Nutrition. 

JAMES  D.  WRIGHT,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Wis- 
consin), Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology. 
ALBERT  L.  WRISLEY,  JR.,  Ph.D.  (University 
of  Massachusetts),  Associate  Professor  of 
Hotel,  Restaurant  and  Travel  Administration. 
ROBERT  H.  WUERTHNER,  M.A.  (Colgate  Uni- 
versity), Assistant  Professor  of  Education. 


DAVID  S.  WYMAN,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  Univer- 
sity), Associate  Professor  of  History. 

RAYMOND  WYMAN,  D.Ed.  (Boston  Univer- 
sity), Professor  of  Education. 

ALFRED  M.  WYNNE,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Massachusetts),  Assistant  Professor  of 
Chemistry. 

GORDON  A.  WYSE,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Michigan),  Associate  Professor  of  Zoology. 

DAVID  W.  YAUKEY,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Washington),  Professor  of  Sociology. 

K.  SIGFRID  YNGVESSON,  Ph.D.  (Chalmers 
Institute  of  Technology),  Associate  Professor 
of  Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering. 

STANLEY  J.  YOUNG,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Pennsylvania),  Professor  of  Management. 

JOHN  W.  ZAHRADNIK,  Ph.D.  (Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology),  Professor  of 
Mechanical  and  Aerospace  Engineering. 

OLIVER  T.  ZAJICEK,  Ph.D.  (Wayne  State  Uni- 
versity), Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

JOHN  M.  ZAK,  M.S.  (University  of  Massachu- 
setts), Professor  of  Plant  and  Soil  Sciences. 

JUAN  C.  ZAMORA,  Ph.D.  (State  University  of 
New  York  at  Buffalo),  Assistant  Professor  of 
Hispanic  Languages  and  Literatures. 

GERALD  ZEISEL,  Ph.D.  (Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity), Assistant  Professor  of  Accounting. 

JAMES  R.  ZIEGLER,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Chi- 
cago), Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology. 

HOWARD  M.  ZIFF,  B.A.  (Amherst  College), 
Professor  of  English. 

ROBERT  ZIMMERMANN,  Ph.D.  (Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology),  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Microbiology. 

JOEL  ZINN,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Wisconsin), 
Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Sta- 
tistics. 

GEORGE  E.  ZINSMEISTER,  Ph.D.  (Purdue 
University),  Associate  Professor  of  Mechani- 
cal and  Aerospace  Engineering. 

ANDRIS  A.  ZOLTNERS,  Ph.D.  (Carnegie-Mel- 
lon University),  Assistant  Professor  of  Gen- 
eral Business  and  Finance. 

ERVIN  H.  ZUBE,  Ph.D.  (Clark  University), 
Professor  of  Landscape  Architecture  ana 
Regional  Planning. 

MATTHEW  ZUNIC,  M.Ed.  (Westfield  State 
College),  Professor  of  Physical  Education  for 
Men. 


ATHLETIC 
DEPARTMENT 


HOMER  BARR,  M.Ed.  (Pennsylvania  State 
University),  Instructor;  Head  Coach,  Wres- 
tling. 

RICHARD  BERGQUIST,  M.A.  (University  of 
Maryland),  Assistant  Professor;  Head  Coach, 
Baseball. 

JOHN  CANNIFF,  B.S.  (Boston  College),  Head 
Coach,  Hockey. 

SUSAN  CHAPMAN,  B.S.  (University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts), Lecturer;  Assistant  Director, 
Intramurals. 

TOM  DUNN,  B.S.  (Pennsylvania  State  Univer- 
sity), Lecturer;  Coach,  Gymnastics. 

EARL  EDWARDS,  M.S.  (University  of  Massa- 
chusetts), Staff  Assistant  and  Lecturer; 
Assistant  Director,  Intramurals. 

GEORGE  FLOOD,  M.Ed.  (Springfield  Col- 
lege). Assistant  Athletic  Coach,  Football. 

VICTOR  FUSIA,  B.S.  (Manhattan  College), 
Professor;  Director,  Sports  Promotion. 

ROLAND  GAUDETTE,  B.A.  (Spencer  and 
Clark  University),  Assistant  Athletic  Coach, 
Golf. 

PETER  GRAHAM,  M.A.  (Michigan  State),  Lec- 
turer; Assistant  Director,  Intramurals. 

ALBERT  GRENERT,  B.S.  (New  York  Univer- 
sity), Staff  Assistant. 

ROBERT  HARRIS,  M.S.  (University  of  Massa- 
chusetts), Assistant  Athletic  Coach,  Football. 

VICTOR  KEEDY,  R.P.T.,  Supervising  Physio- 
therapist. 

RUSSELL  KIDD,  M.Ed.  (University  of  Massa- 
chusetts), Assistant  Athletic  Coach,  Hockeyl 
Lacrosse. 

STEPHEN  KOSAKOWSKI,  Certificate 

(Stockbridge),  Athletic  Coach,  Tennis. 

JAMES  LAUGHNANE,  B.S.  (University  of 
Massachusetts),  Athletic  Trainer. 

JOHN  LEAMAN,  M.Ed.  (Boston  University), 
Instructor;  Head  Coach,  Basketball. 

ROBERT  LORD,  M.S.  (Springfield  College), 
Assistant  Athletic  Coach,  Football. 

RICHARD  MacPHERSON,  M.S.  (University  of 
Illinois),  Head  Coach,  Football. 

WILLIAM  MAXWELL,  M.S.  (University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts), Assistant  Athletic  Coach,  Foot- 
ball. 

FRANK  MclNERNEY,  M.S.  (University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts), Head,  Department  of  Athletics. 

WALTER  NOVAK,  B.A.  (Trinity  College),  Staff 
Assistant. 

KENNETH  O'BRIEN,  M.Ed.  (Ohio  University), 
Head  Coach,  Track. 

ROBERT  O'CONNELL,  A.B.  (Boston  College), 
Associate  Director,  Athletics. 


RICHARD  PAGE,  B.S.  (Springfield  College), 
Director,  Sports  Information. 

LAWRENCE  PASQUALE,  M.S.  (Columbia  Uni- 
versity), Assistant  Athletic  Coach,  Football. 

ROBERT  PICKETT,  M.Ed.  (University  of 
Maine),  Assistant  Athletic  Coach,  Football. 

ERROL  PRISBY,  B.S.  (University  of  Cincin- 
nati, Assistant  Athletic  Coach,  Football. 

JOSEPH  ROGERS,  Athletic  Coach,  Swim- 
ming. 

ALOYSIUS  RUFE,  M.B.A.  (Boston  College), 
Financial  /Manager,  Athletics;  Coach,  Soccer. 

THEODORE  SCHMITT,  M.Ed.  (University  of 
Pittsburgh),  Associate  Professor;  Director, 
Intramurals. 

WILLIAM  SMITH,  B.S.  (University  of  Massa- 
chusetts), Athletic  Trainer. 

RAYMOND  WILSON,  B.S.  (Boston  Univer- 
sity), Assistant  Athletic  Coach;  Assistant 
Coach,  Basketball. 


PART-TIME 
FACULTY  AND 
DEMONSTRATION 
TEACHERS 


PATIENCE  S.  ALLAN,  M.S.Ed.  (University  of 
Massachusetts),  Lecturer  in  English. 

IRENE  N.  ALSCHULER,  Ed.D.  (State  Univer- 
sity of  New  York  at  Albany),  Lecturer  in 
Education. 

ALLAN  D.  AUSTIN,  M.A.  (University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts), Instructor  in  Afro-American 
Studies. 

EMMON  W.  BACH,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Chi- 
cago), Visiting  Professor  of  Linguistics. 

LUCILLE  BACKER,  M.A.  (New  York  Univer- 
sity), Demonstration  Teacher,  School  of 
Education. 

LINDA  L.  BAKER,  M.Ed.  (University  of  Mas-, 
sachusetts).  Demonstration  Teacher,  School 
of  Education. 

JACKSON  M.  BARTON,  JR.,  Ph.D.  (McGill 
University),  Lecturer  in  Geology. 

ELAINE  B.  BATCHELDER,  Ed.M.  (Smith  Col- 
lege), Lecturer  in  Education. 

SARA  M.  BERGER,  B.A.  (Indiana  University), 
Lecturer  in  Zoology. 

JOYCE  A.  BERKMAN,  Ph.D.  (Yale  University), 
Assistant  Professor  of  History. 

LINDA-SUE  M.  BLANE,  Ed.D.  (University  of 
Florida),  Assistant  Professor  of  Education. 

MEERA  M.  BLATTNER,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles),  Lecturer  in  Com- 
puter and  Information  Science. 

RUTH  C.  BOICOURT,  M.S.  (Cornell  Univer- 
sity), Lecturer  in  Home  Economics  Education. 

ARTHUR  BOOTHROYD,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Manchester),  Associate  Professor  of  Com- 
munication Studies. 

SUSAN  M.  BRAINERD,  Ed.D.  (University  of 
Massachusetts),  Assistant  Professor  of  Edu- 
cation. 

KARL  BRAITHWAITE,  B.S.  (University  of 
Utah),  Lecturer  in  Political  Science. 

MORTON  B.  BRAUN,  M.C.P.  (Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology),  Lecturer  in  Land- 
scape Architecture  and  Regional  Planning. 

HELENE  BRIEVOGEL,  B.S.Ed.  (Boston  Uni- 
versity), Lecturer  in  Physical  Education  for 
Women. 

JOHN  S.  BYRON,  C.A.G.S.  (University  of 
Massachusetts),  Demonstration  Teacher, 
School  of  Education. 

THELMA  CANALE-PAROLA,  Ph.D.  (University 
of  Illinois),  Lecturer  in  Italian. 


RODERICK  M.  CHISHOLM,  Ph.D.  (Harvard 
University),  Visiting  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

RACHEL  K.  CLIFTON,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Minnesota),  Associate  Professor  of  Psychol- 
ogy. 

RICHARD  S.  COVEN,  B.B.A.  (University  of 
Massachusetts),  Instructor  in  Accounting. 

MARGARET  CRAIG,  M.S.  (Boston  University), 
Instructor  in  Nursing. 

MURIEL  M.  CURTIS,  M.S.E.  (University  of 
Massachusetts),  Demonstration  Teacher, 
School  of  Education. 

MARCELO  DASCAL,  Ph.D.  (Hebrew  Univer- 
sity), Lecturer  in  Philosophy. 

FLORENCE  V.  DMYTRYK,  C.A.G.S.  (Univer- 
sity of  Massachusetts),  Demonstration 
Teacher,  School  of  Education. 

SUSAN  S.  DORMAN,  M.Ed.  (University  of 
North  Dakota),  Demonstration  Teacher, 
School  of  Education. 

THOMAS  K.  DORMAN,  M.Ed.  (University  of 
North  Dakota),  Demonstration  Teacher, 
School  of  Education. 

VIRGINIA  L.  EARLES,  M.S.  (Syracuse  Univer- 
sity), Professor  of  Nursing. 

PORTIA  C.  ELLIOTT,  M.A.  (University  of 
Michigan),  Lecturer  in  Education. 

GERTRUDE  C.  FINCK,  B.S.  (North  Adams 
State  College),  Demonstration  Teacher, 
School  of  Education. 

H.  NELSON  FLANDERS,  M.B.A.  (Harvard  Uni- 
versity), Lecturer  in  General  Business  and 
Finance. 

JEANNE  B.  FREIN,  M.A.  (Catholic  University), 
Lecturer  in  Education. 

GREGOR  GIESMAN,  M.F.A.  (Cranbrook  Aca- 
demy of  Art),  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of 
Art. 

MICHAEL  L.  GREENEBAUM,  Ed.D.  (Univer- 
sity of  Massachusetts),  Assistant  Professor  of 
Education. 

GARY  M.  GRUDNITSKI,  M.B.A.  (University  of 
Saskatchewan),  Instructor  in  Accounting. 

PAUL  R.  HALBACH,  B.B.A.  (University  of 
Massachusetts),  In^structor  in  Accounting. 

HERBERT  B.  HECHTMAN,  M.D.  (Harvard 
Medical  School),  Lecturer  in  Electrical  and 
Computer  Engineering. 


DORTHEA  R.  HUDELSON,  B.A.  (University  of 
California),  Demonstration  Teacher,  School 
of  Education. 

BETTY  C.  HUNT,  Pli.D.  (University  of  Bir- 
mingham, England),  Assistant  Professor  of 
English. 

GEORGE  IVASK,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  University), 
Professor  of  Slavic  Languages  and  Litera- 
tures. 

FREDERICK  A.  JANES,  M.Ed.  (Boston  Uni- 
versity), Lecturer  in  Physical  Education  for 
Women. 

EDWARD  S.  JAYNE,  Ph.D.  (State  University 
of  New  York  at  Buffalo),  Assistant  Professor 
of  English. 

STEVAN  EDWARD  JENNIS,  M.A.  (University 
of  California  at  Los  Angeles),  Visiting  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  Art. 

ALEXANDRA  KAPLAN,  Ph.D.  (Columbia  Uni- 
versity), Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology. 

JOAN  E.  LANGLEY,  M.Ed.  (University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts), Demonstration  Teacher,  School 
of  Education. 

BALDWIN  B.  LEE.  B.S.  (Springfield  College), 
Visiting  Lecturer  in  Leisure  Studies  and  Ser- 
vices. 

ALAN  J.  LIEBERMAN,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Connecticut),  Assistant  Professor  of  Psy- 
chology. 

DORIS  J.  LOGAN,  M.Ed.  (University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts), Demonstration  Teacher,  School 
of  Education. 

ELAINE  S.  MAGYAR,  Ph.D.  (Northwestern 
University),  Lecturer  in  Chemistry. 

THOMAS  E.  MANN,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Mich- 
igan), Lecturer  in  Political  Science. 

ELAINE  J.  MANGE,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Wis- 
consin), Lecturer  in  Zoology. 

ALAN  A.  MARRA,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Michi- 
gan), Visiting  Lecturer  in  Forestry  and  Wild- 
life Management. 

HOWARD  McCALEBB,  M.F.A.  (Cornell  Uni- 
versity), Lecturer  in  Art. 

KATHLEEN  C.  McKAY,  C.A.G.S.  (University 
of  Massachusetts),  Demonstration  Teacher, 
School  of  Education. 

BARBARA  M.  MELROSE,  M.A.  (University  of 
Illinois),  Lecturer  in  Education. 

ANTONIN  MESTAN,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Prague),  Visiting  Associate  Professor  of 
Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures. 

FRANCES  S.  MONROE,  M.S.P.H.  (University 
of  Massachusetts),  Lecturer  in  Public  Health. 

ROBERTA  A.  NAVON,  B.A.  (Brooklyn  Col- 
lege), Lecturer  in  Education. 

DAVID  H.  PAROISSIEN,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles),  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  English. 

GORDON  W.  PAUL,  Ph.D.  (Michigan  State 
University),  Professor  of  f^arketing. 

KAREN  PEHRSON,  M.S.  (Rutgers  University), 
Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing. 


LEO  A.  PETIT,  JR.,  M.S.  (Columbia  Univer- 
sity), Lecturer  in  Public  Health. 

PAULA  B.  REINER,  M.A.  (Harvard  University), 
Lecturer  in  Classics. 

LAURILYN  J.  ROCKEY,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Iowa),  Lecturer  in  Theater. 

GRACE  S.  ROLLASON,  Ph.D.  (New  York  Uni- 
versity), Associate  Professor  of  Zoology. 

HALINA  ROTHSTEIN,  M.A.  (Harvard  Univer- 
sity), Lecturer  in  Slavic  Languages  and  Liter- 
atures. 

BARBARA  J.  ROWE,  B.A.  (Juniata  College), 
Lecturer  in  History. 

ANNA  S.  RUSSELL,  Lecturer  in  Education. 

EDITH  V.  SEASHORE,  M.A.  (Columbia  Uni- 
versity), Lecturer  in  Nursing. 

LORETTA  R.  SHARP,  M.A.  (University  of  Chi- 
cago), Associate  Professor  of  Nursing. 

SHIRLEY  SHELBY,  B.S.  (University  of  Wash- 
ington), Instructor  in  Nursing. 

HERBERT  A.  SHEPARD,  Ph.D.  (Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology),  Lecturer  in 
Psychology. 

WALTER  W.  SIKES,  Ph.D.  (Purdue  Univer- 
sity), Associate  Professor  of  Management. 

ROSALYNN  J.  STEVENS,  M.A.  (Northern  Illi- 
nois University),  Instructor  in  Communication 
Studies. 

DORIS  S.  STOCKTON,  Ph.D.  (Brown  Univer- 
sity), Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics  and 
Statistics. 

ALAN  C.  SWEDLUND,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Colorado),  Lecturer  in  Anthropology. 

KNUT  TARNOWSKI,  Instructor  in  Compara- 
tive Literature. 

EDWARD  N.  TOBIN,  M.S.  (University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts), Lecturer  in  Entomology. 

MARGARET  W.  TUCK,  M.B.A.  (University  of 
Pittsburgh),  Lecturer  in  Home  Economics 
Education. 

MARIA  A.  TYMOCZKO,  A.M.  (Harvard  Univer- 
sity), Lecturer  in  English. 

GERALD  T.  VIGUE,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Min- 
nesota), Lecturer  in  Plant  and  Soil  Sciences. 

RETA  P.  WATSON,  M.S.  (University  of  Massa- 
chustts).  Demonstration  Teacher,  School  of 
Education. 

ROBERT  H.  WILLOUGHBY,  Ph.D.  (University 
of  Minnesota),  Assistant  Professor  of  Psy- 
chology. 

MICHAEL  A.  WOOLF,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
California  at  Berkeley),  Lecturer  in  Physics 
and  Astronomy. 

ORIAN  WORDEN,  Visiting  Lecturer  in  Educa- 
tion. 

REGINALD  D.  WORKMAN,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Music. 

SONIA  R.  WRIGHT,  Ph.D.  (Purdue  Univer- 
sity), Lecturer  in  Sociology. 

MARGARET  S.  ZIEGLER,  M.S.  (Indiana  Uni- 
versity), Visiting  Lecturer  in  Leisure  Studies 
and  Services. 


EMERITI 


GEORGE  WILLIAM  ALDERMAN,  B.A.  (Wil- 
liams College),  Professor  of  Pfiysics,  Emeri- 
tus. 

CHARLES  PAUL  ALEXANDER,  Ph.D.  (Cornell 
University),  Professor  of  Entomology,  Emeri- 
tus. 

RUSSELL  K.  ALSPACH,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Pennsylvania),  Professor  of  Englisti,  Emeri- 
tus. 

ALLEN  EMIL  ANDERSEN,  Ph.D.  (Harvard 
University),  Professor  of  Mattiematics,  Emeri- 
tus. 

JESSIE  LOUISE  ANDERSON,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Entomology,  Emeritus. 

JOHN  SEARLS  BAILEY,  M.S.  (Iowa  State  Col- 
lege), Associate  Professor,  Research,  Horti- 
culture, Emeritus. 

WALTER  M.  BANFIELD,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Wisconsin),  Professor  of  Plant  Pathology, 
Emeritus. 

LUTHER  BANTA,  B.S.  (Cornell  University), 
Assistant  Professor  of  Poultry  Husbandry, 
Emeritus. 

ELLSWORTH  BARNARD,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Minnesota),  Professor  of  English,  Emeritus. 

ELLSWORTH  W.  BELL,  M.S.  (University  of 
Vermont),  Professor  of  Agricultural  and  Food 
Economics,  Emeritus. 

EMMETT  BENNETT,  P.H.  (Pennsylvania  State 
University),  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Emeritus. 

LYLE  LINCOLN  BLUNDELL,  B.S.  (Iowa  State 
College),  Professor  of  Landscape  Architec- 
ture, Emeritus. 

HAROLD  DANFORTH  BOUTELLE,  B.S.  in 
C.E.  (Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute),  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics,  Emeritus. 

FAYETTE  HINDS  BRANCH.  B.S.  (Cornell  Uni- 
versity), Extension  Professor  of  Agricultural 
Economics  and  Farm  Management,  Emeritus. 

MILDRED  BRIGGS,  M.S.  (Iowa  State  Col- 
lege), Associate  Professor  of  Home  Econom- 
ics, Emeritus. 

ALFRED  A.  BROWN,  M.S.  (University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts), Professor  of  Agricultural  and 
Food  Economics,  Emeritus. 

KENNETH  LLOYD  BULLIS,  D.V.M.  (Iowa 
State  College),  Head  of  Department  of  Veteri- 
nary Science,  Emeritus. 

THEODORE  C.  CALDWELL,  Ph.D.  (Yale  Uni- 
versity), Professor  of  History,  Emeritus. 

MARIE  CAMPBELL,  Ph.D.  (Indiana  Univer- 
sity), Professor  of  English,  Emeritus. 

EARL  STANTON  CARPENTER,  M.S.  (Iowa 
State  College),  Extension  Professor  of  Agri- 
cultural Communications,  Emeritus. 

HAROLD  W.  GARY,  Ph.D.  (Yale  University), 
Professor  of  History,  Emeritus. 


WILLIAM  G.  COLBY,  Ph.D.  (Rutgers  Univer- 
sity), Professor  of  Plant  and  Soil  Sciences, 
Emeritus. 

MRS.  GLADYS  MAE  COOK,  M.S.  (University 
of  Massachusetts),  Associate  Professor  of 
Home  Economics,  Emeritus. 

HELEN  CURTIS,  A.M.  (Columbia  University), 
Dean  of  Women,  Emeritus. 

JAMES  WILSON  DAYTON,  B.S.  (University  of 
Massachusetts),  Associate  Dean  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Director  of  Extension  Service,  Emer- 
itus. 

PAUL  WHEELER  DEMPSEY,  B.S.  (University 
of  Massachusetts),  Assistant  Research  Pro- 
fessor of  Horticulture,  Emeritus. 

LLEWELLYN  LIGHT  DERBY,  M.S.  (University 
of  Massachusetts),  Associate  Professor  of 
Physical  Education,  Emeritus. 

HANS  CHRISTIAN  DUUS,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  Uni- 
versity), Professor  of  Chemical  Engineering, 
Emeritus. 

WINIFRED  I.  EASTWOOD,  M.A.  (Columbia 
University),  Professor  of  Home  Economics 
Extension,  Emeritus. 

FREDERICK  C.  ELLERT,  Ph.D.  (Stanford  Uni- 
versity), Professor  of  Germanic  Languages 
and  Literatures,  Emeritus. 
GERALD  A.  FITZGERALD,  S.B.  (Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology),  Professor  of 
Agricultural  Engineering,  Emeritus. 
MAY  ESTELLA  FOLEY,  M.A.  (Columbia  Uni- 
versity), Extension  Professor  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics, Emeritus. 

RALPH  LYLE  FRANCE,  M.S.  (University  of 
Massachusetts),  Head  of  Department  and 
Professor  of  Bacteriology  and  Public  Health, 
Emeritus. 

ARTHUR  PERKINS  FRENCH,  Ph.D.  (Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota),  Head  of  Department  of 
Horticulture,  Emeritus. 

PHILIP   L.   GAMBLE,   Ph.D.   (Cornell   Univer- 
sity), Professor  of  Economics,  Emeritus. 
MARY  ELLEN  MONICA  GARVEY,  B.S.  (Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts),  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Microbiology,  Emeritus. 

GUY  VICTOR  GLATFELTER,  M.S.  (Iowa  State 
College),  Placement  Officer,  Emeritus. 

STOWELL  C.  CODING,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Wisconsin),  Professor  of  Romance  Lan- 
guages, Emeritus. 

MAXWELL  HENRY  GOLDBERG,  Ph.D.  (Yale 
University),  Commonwealth  Professor,  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts,  Emeritus. 

EMORY  ELLSWORTH  GRAYSON,  B.S.  (Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts),  Director  of  Place- 
ment, Emeritus. 

EMIL  FREDERICK  CUBA,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Illinois),  Commonwealth  Professor  of  Plant 
Pathology,  Emeritus. 

HAROLD  ERNEST  HARDY,  Ph.D.  (University 
of  Minnesota),  Professor  of  Marketing,  Emeri- 
tus. 


ROBERT  DORMAN  HAWLEY,  M.B.A.  (Boston 
University),  Treasurer,  Emeritus. 
MRS.    HARRIET   JULIA   HAYNES,    B.S.    (Co- 
lumbia   University),    Extension    Professor   of 
Home  Economics,  Emeritus. 

BARBARA  HIGGINS,  M.S.  (Cornell  Univer- 
sity), Professor  of  Home  Economics,  Emeri- 
tus. 

ROBERT  POWELL  HOLDSWORTH,  M.F. 
(Yale  University),  Professor  of  Forestry, 
Emeritus. 

MILDRED  LOUISE  HOWELL,  M.A.  (Columbia 
Teachers   College),   Associate   Professor   of 
4-H  Club  Worl<,  Emeritus. 
SAMUEL  CHURCH  HUBBARD,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Floriculture,  Emeritus. 

FRED  P.  JEFFREY,  M.S.  (University  of  Massa- 
chusetts), Associate  Dean,  College  of  Agri- 
culture, Director  of  Stockbridge  Sctiool  and 
Professor  of  Avian  Genetics,  Emeritus. 

LINUS  HALE  JONES,  Ph.D.  (Rutgers  Univer- 
sity), Assistant  Research)  Professor  of  Ento- 
mology and  Plant  Pathology,  Emeritus. 

CARL  ANTON  KEYSER,  M.S.  (Worcester 
Polytechnic  Institute),  P.E.,  Commonwealth 
Professor  of  l\/1echanical  Engineering,  Emeri- 
tus. 

HIMY  BENJAMIN  KIRSHEN,  Ph.D.  (University 
of  Wisconsin),  Dean,  School  of  Business 
Administration,  Emeritus. 

GAY  TETLEY  KLEIN,  M.S.  (Kansas  State  Col- 
lege), Extension  Professor  of  Poultry  Hus- 
bandry, Emeritus. 

JOHN  W.  KUZMESKI,  B.S.  (University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts), Professor  of  Feed,  Seed,  Fertil- 
izer, and  Dairy  Law,  Emeritus. 

RUDOLPH  HAROLD  KYLER,  J.Sc.D.  (Univer- 
sity of  Breslau),  Professor  of  Finance,  Emeri- 
tus. 

JOSEPH  W.  LANGFORD,  JR.,  M.S.E.E. 
(Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology),  Pro- 
fessor of  Electrical  Engineering,  Emeritus. 

MARSHALL  OLIN  LANPHEAR,  M.S.  (Univer- 
sity of  Massachusetts),  Registrar,  Emeritus. 

MRS.  N.  MAY  LARSON,  M.S.  (Iowa  State  Col- 
lege), Extension  Professor  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics, Emeritus. 

HARLEY  ALANSON  LELAND,  B.S.  (University 
of  Vermont),  Extension  Professor  of  Youth 
Work,  Emeritus. 

ARTHUR  SIDNEY  LEVINE,  Ph.D.  (University 
of  Massachusetts),  Professor  of  Food 
Science  and  Technology,  Emeritus. 

ADRIAN  HERVE  LINDSEY,  Ph.D.  (Iowa  State 
College),  Professor  of  Agricultural  Econom- 
ics and  Head  of  Department  of  Agricultural 
Economics  and  Farm  Management,  Emeritus. 

MARY  E.  LOJKIN,  Ph.D.  (Columbia  Univer- 
sity), Associate  Professor  of  Home  Econom- 
ics, Emeritus. 

JOHN  BAILEY  LONGSTAFF,  M.S.  (Pennsyl- 
vania State  University),  Associate  Professor 
of  f\/lechanical  Engineering,  Emeritus. 


EARL  EASTMAN  LORDEN,  M.Ed.  (University 
of  New  Hampshire),  Assistant  Director  of  Ath- 
letics, Emeritus. 

HOBART  HAYES  LUDDEN,  B.B.A.  (Boston 
University),  Business  Manager,  Emeritus. 

MARY  A.  MAHER,  A.M.  (Columbia  Univer- 
sity), Professor  and  Dean,  School  of  Nursing, 
Emeritus. 

GEORGE  ANDREWS  MARSTON,  D.Eng. 
(Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute),  Dean, 
School  of  Engineering,  Emeritus. 

SYDNEY  T.  MAUNDER,  E.E.  (Syracuse  Uni- 
versity), Assistant  Professor  of  Electrical 
Engineering,  Emeritus. 

WARREN  P.  McGUIRK,  E.M.  (Boston  Univer- 
sity), Dean,  School  of  Physical  Education, 
Emeritus. 

H.  RUTH  MclNTIRE,  B.S.  (Cornell  University), 
Professor  of  Home  Economics  (Extension 
Recreationist),  Emeritus. 

MALCOLM  A.  McKENZIE,  Ph.D.  (Brown  Uni- 
versity), Professor  of  Plant  Pathology,  Emeri- 
tus. 

FREDERICK  ADAMS  McLAUGHLIN,  B.S. 
(University  of  Massachusetts),  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany,  Emeritus. 

LOUIS  FRANKLIN  MICHELSON,  Ph.D.  (Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts),  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Plant  and  Soil  Sciences,  Emeritus. 

HELEN  SWIFT  MITCHELL,  Ph.D.  (Yale  Uni- 
versity), Dean  of  the  School  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics, Emeritus. 

WILLIAM  S.  MUELLER,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Massachusetts),  Associate  Professor  of  Envi- 
ronmental Sciences,  Emeritus. 

CLAUDE  C.  NEET,  Ph.D.  (Clark  University), 
Professor  of  Psychology,  Emeritus. 

EARLE  HARRISON  NODINE,  M.Ed.  (Spring- 
field College),  Associate  Professor  of  Youth 
Work,  Emeritus. 

WALTER  G.  O'DONNELL,  Ph.D.  (Columbia 
University),  Professor  of  Management,  Emeri- 
tus. 

GRUNOW  OTTO  OLESON,  M.S.  (University  of 
Wisconsin),  Extension  Professor  of  Commun- 
ications, Emeritus. 

ELMER  C.  OSGOOD,  D.Eng.  (Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute),  Professor  of  Civil  Engi- 
neering, Emeritus. 

CLARENCE  HOWARD  PARSONS,  M.S.  (Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts),  Extension  Profes-  ) 
sor    of    Veterinary    and    Animal    Sciences,  j 
Emeritus. 

ARON  PRESSMAN,  M.A.  (Tiflis  Conserva- 
tory), Professor  of  Slavic  Languages  and 
Literatures,  Emeritus. 

ALBERT  WILLIAM  PURVIS,  D.Ed.  (Harvard  | 
University),  Dean,  School  of  Education,  if 
Emeritus. 

ERNEST  JAMES  RADCLIFFE,  M.D.  (Univer- 
sity of  Toronto),  Senior  Physician,  Emeritus. 

CARL  SHERWOOD  ROYS,  Ph.D.  (Purdue  Uni-  ■ 
versify).  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering, 
Emeritus. 


DAVID  ROZMAN,  Ph.D.  (Northwestern  Uni- 
versity), Research  Professor  of  Agricultural 
and  Food  Economics,  Emeritus. 

SARGENT  RUSSELL,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Massachusetts),  Professor  of  Agricultural 
and  Food  Economics,  Emeritus. 
WILLIAM  CROCKER  SANCTUARY,  M.S. 
(University  of  Massachusetts),  Professor  of 
Poultry  Husbandry,  Emeritus. 

FRANK  R.  SHAW,  Ph.D.  (Cornell  University), 
Professor  of  Entomology,  Emeritus. 

RUTH  EVELYN  SHERBURNE,  B.S.  (Simmons 
College),  Instructor  in  Agricultural  and  Food 
Economics,  Emeritus. 

CLARENCE  SHUTE,  Ph.D.  (Columbia  Univer- 
sity), Professor  of  Philosophy,  Emeritus. 

DALE  HAROLD  SIELING,  Ph.D.  (Iowa  State 
College),  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
Director  of  the  Experiment  Station  and  Direc- 
tor of  Extension  Service,  Emeritus. 

C.  TYSON  SMITH,  M.A.  (Princeton  Univer- 
sity), Associate  Professor  of  Feeds,  Fertilizer, 
Seeds,  and  Dairy  Law,  Emeritus. 

MARION  E.  SMITH,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Illi- 
nois), Associate  Professor  of  Entomology, 
Emeritus. 

GRANT  BINGEMAN  SNYDER,  M.S.  (Michigan 
State  University),  Head,  Department  of  Horti- 
culture, Emeritus. 

HANS  SPEIER,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Heidel- 
berg), Professor  of  Sociology,  Emeritus. 

HARVEY  LEROY  SWEETMAN,  Ph.D.  (Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts),  Professor  of  Ento- 
mology and  Plant  Pathology,  Emeritus. 

JOHN  DAVID  SWENSON,  M.A.  (Columbia 
University),  P.E.,  Professor  of  Mechanical 
Engineering,  Emeritus. 

CLARK  LEONARD  THAYER,  B.S.  (University 
of  Massachusetts),  Professor  and  Head  of 
Department  of  Floriculture,  Emeritus. 

WILBUR  HERMAN  THIES,  M.S.  (Michigan 
State  University),  Extension  Professor  of 
Pomology,  Emeritus. 

RUTH  JANE  TOTMAN,  M.Ed.  (University  of 
Pittsburgh),  Head  of  Department  of  Physical 
Education  for  Women,  Emeritus. 

JAY  R.  TRAVER,  Ph.D.  (Cornell  University), 
Professor  of  Zoology,  Emeritus. 

REUBEN  EDWIN  TRIPPENSEE,  Ph.D.  (Uni- 
versity of  Michigan),  Professor  of  Forestry 
and  Wildlife  Management,  Emeritus. 

ALDEN  P.  TUTTLE,  M.S.  (Pennsylvania  State 
University),  Assistant  Professor  of  Plant  and 
Soil  Sciences,  Emeritus. 

HENRY  VAN  ROEKEL,  Ph.D.  (Yale  Univer- 
sity), Commonwealth  Professor  of  Veterinary 
Science,  Emeritus. 

H.  SIDNEY  VAUGHAN,  M.P.A.  (Harvard  Uni- 
versity), Head  of  Department,  Agricultural 
Extension,  Emeritus. 

WILLIAM  GOULD  VINAL,  Ph.D.  (Brown  Uni- 
versity), Professor  of  Nature  Education, 
Emeritus. 


WILLIAM  HENRY  WEAVER,  M.S. I.E.  (Penn- 
sylvania State  University),  Professor  of 
Mechanical  Engineering  and  Head  of  Depart- 
ment, Emeritus. 

GEORGE  P.  WEIDMANN,  M.A.  (Columbia 
University),  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering, 
Emeritus. 

MRS.  ANNE  WILLIAMS  WERTZ,  Ph.D.  (Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts),  Commonwealth 
Professor,  Research,  Home  Economics, 
Emeritus. 

ELLSWORTH  H.  WHEELER,  Ph.D.  (Cornell 
University),  Professor  of  Entomology,  Emeri- 
tus. 

WARREN  DRAPER  WHITCOMB,  B.S.  (Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts,  Professor, 
Research,  Environmental  Sciences,  Emeritus. 

HAROLD  EVERETT  WHITE,  M.S.  (Purdue 
University),  Professor,  Research,  Horticul- 
ture, Emeritus. 

HRANT  M.  YEGIAN,  M.S.  (University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts), Assistant  Professor  of  Plant  and 
Soil  Sciences,  Emeritus. 
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First  Semester 


August  26-30 
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Message  from  the  Chancellor 

Today  American  higher  education  faces  its  hardest  task  in  the  urban  centers 
and  in  terms  of  what  it  will  do  for  those  who  so  far  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  college  education.  At  UMass-Boston,  we  face  squarely  both  these 
issues.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  an  urban  center  and  we  are  by  mandate  the 
people's  university. 

It  is  in  the  context  that  I  intend  to  make  UMass-Boston  a  determining 
experience  in  the  life  of  the  students  from  Boston  and  from  the  Common- 
wealth who  sincerely  seek  an  education. 

A  university's  fundamental  function  is  the  search  for  truth  and  knowl- 
edge, their  preservation  and  dissemination.  This  truth  and  this  knowledge 
that  we  discover  must  be  brought  out  in  the  sunlight  for  all  to  see  in  a  mar- 
ket-place of  ideas  where  each  individual  must  make  his  own  judgments  and 
choices. 

I  hope  that  each  student's  stay  at  UMass-Boston  will  be  an  exciting  adven- 
ture in  this  process  of  search  and  decision.  It  is  our  responsibility  to  sustain 
the  students  in  their  efforts  by  providing  them  with  the  best  possible  educa- 
tion that  can  be  achieved  within  our  resources  and  our  abilities.  This  year 
we  are  moving  into  a  new  campus,  into  first-rate  educational  facilities  that 
the  Commonwealth  has  provided  for  us.  We  move  into  a  new  community 
and  there  we  must  be  a  positive  force,  a  good  influence,  a  creative  experi- 
ence for  all  concerned.  I  pledge  my  every  effort  to  these  ends. 

Carlo  L.  Golino 
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Foreword 


The  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Boston  is  a  young  urban  university 
founded  in  1965  to  provide  high  quaUty  educational  opportunities  and  ser- 
vices at  low  cost  to  the  people  of  Greater  Boston,  particularly  for  low  and 
moderate  income  residents.  The  University  has  centered  its  efforts  in  high 
quality  liberal  arts  and  pre-professional  education  at  the  undergraduate 
level.  It  has  begun  modest  Master's  programs  in  Mathematics,  English, 
Chemistry,  History  and  Biology.  The  student  body  is  enrolled  in  the  liberal 
arts  Colleges  I  and  II,  and  in  1973  the  first  class  in  the  College  of  Public  and 
Community  Service  was  accepted.  The  College  of  Professional  Studies  will 
open  in  September,  1975.  In  each  of  the  colleges  a  good  faculty-student  ratio 
has  been  kept  to  perform  the  perennial  tasks  of  Western  universities:  to 
preserve  and  transmit  what  is  known,  to  inquire  into  what  is  unknown,  and 
to  educate  a  new  generation  for  its  own  inquiries  into  the  known  and 
unknown. 

In  seeking  to  graduate  liberally  educated  men  and  women,  the  colleges 
encourage  their  students  to  seek  mastery  over  language  and  to  gain  insight 
into  the  culture  that  languages  express;  to  probe  the  value  of  formal  thought; 
to  learn  more  about  animate  and  inanimate  nature;  to  become  more  aware  of 
the  methods  and  results  of  disciplines  that  investigate  man,  his  institutions, 
his  culture,  and  his  physical  world;  to  test  man's  aspirations  against  his 
experience. 

In  addition  to  complete  offerings  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  the  campus 
offers  a  Teacher  Certification  Program  that  meets  the  state's  standards,  and  a 
concentration  in  Afro-American  Studies,  Religious  Studies,  Urban  Affairs, 
and  Women's  Studies. 

The  Dean,  faculty,  and  students  of  each  of  the  colleges  will  be  developing 
the  distinctive  character  of  the  school,  especially  in  matters  of  curricula. 
Other  colleges  will  be  developed,  bringing  new  programs  into  the  curricula; 
ultimately  five  colleges  are  planned.  While  it  is  expected  that  the  college  to 
which  a  student  has  been  assigned  will  ultimately  become  the  source  of 
most  of  his  social  and  educational  experiences,  various  course  offerings  in 
the  individual  colleges  may  be  open  to  all  students  of  the  University.  In 
studying  the  offerings  in  this  catalogue,  you  should  keep  in  mind  that  it  is 
not  just  the  particular  college  but  the  University  that  offers  you  such  a  rich 
curriculum. 

This  University  is  a  place  of  change,  with  major  involvement  by  students 
and  faculty  in  its  governance. 

The  University  is  located  at  its  new  and  exciting  campus  by  the  sea  in 
Dorchester.  The  University  also  maintains  its  downtown  Boston  campus  in 
the  Park  Square  area  at  100  Arlington  Street. 

At  the  Dorchester  campus  is  a  complex  of  six  buildings:  the  two  liberal 
arts  colleges,  the  central  library,  the  science  center,  administration  and  ser- 
vice buildings.  Future  buildings  will  include  a  recreation-sports  center,  a 
multi-purpose  academic  and  student  activities  building,  and  the  future  col- 
lege of  the  University. 
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The  new  campus  of  100  acres  is  bordered  by  Dorchester  Bay  and  the  Col- 
umbia Point  Housing  Project  and  is  some  three  miles  from  the  downtown 
campus.  It  is  near  the  Columbia  MBTA  station. 

The  College  of  Public  and  Community  Service  is  located  at  the  100  Arling- 
ton Street  site,  and  will  remain  at  this  location  until  its  new  facility  is  con- 
structed in  Dorchester.  It  will  have  all  the  collegiate  amenities  that  students 
will  have  at  the  new  campus.  Transportation  facilities  include  the  Arlington 
Street  MBTA  station,  two  bus  terminals  and  the  Back  Bay  railroad  station. 

The  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Boston  is  part  of  the  state-wide  uni- 
versity system  which  includes  the  university  campus  at  Amherst  and  the 
Medical  School  in  Worcester.  Each  unit  of  the  system  abides  by  the  policy 
that  acceptance  of  students  is  based  without  regard  to  race,  color,  creed,  sex, 
or  national  origin. 
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General  Information 

Major  Degree  Programs  Available: 

Anthropology  German  Physics 

Art  Greek  Politics 

Biology  History  Psychology 

Chemistry  Italian  Russian 

Classics  Latin  Sociology 

Economics  Mathematics  Spanish 

English  Music  Theatre  Arts 

French  Philosophy 

Programs  are  also  available  in  Afro-American  Studies,  Religious  Studies, 

Urban   Social   Services,    Women's    Studies   and   Teacher   Certification   for 

the   elementary  and   secondary  schools.   Advisors   are   available  to  those 

wishing  to  pursue  Pre-Law,  Pre-Medical,  Pre-Dental,  Pre-Engineering,  or 

Pre- Veterinary  programs. 

Library 

The  University  Library  holds  a  book  collection  numbering  approximately 
225,000  volumes,  and  currently  receives  more  than  2500  domestic  and  for- 
eign journals  and  newspapers.  It  also  has  a  growing  collection  of  govern- 
ment documents,  and  a  fine  art  and  music  library  with  listening  carrels.  A 
Science  Library  is  located  on  two  floors  within  the  Science  Building,  and 
contains  the  collections  in  biology,  chemistry,  mathematics  and  physics. 
There  is  also  a  small,  specifically  designed  collection  for  the  students  and 
faculty  of  College  III  in  the  library  on  the  mezzanine  at  100  Arlington  Street. 

The  main  library  is  centrally  located  on  the  plaza,  and  easily  accessible 
from  the  bridge  which  connects  all  the  buildings  on  campus.  Its  physical 
arrangements  include  comfortable  study  environments  of  several  descrip- 
tions: carrells,  tables,  and  a  few  small  rooms  in  which  a  group  of  students 
may  study  together.  Its  Public  Catalog  holds  a  record  for  every  book  in  all 
the  university  libraries.  The  resources  of  the  three  libraries  work  together  to 
support  the  teaching  programs  of  the  university  at  every  level. 

Audio-Visual  Center 

UMB  Media  Services  provide  a  full  range  of  audio-visual  equipment  and 
consultation  for  instructional  and  other  university  related  purposes.  This 
equipment  is  located  in  each  of  the  colleges  in  areas  designated  as  Media 
Labs.  The  College  Media  Labs  are  designed  to  provide  "hands-on"  access  to 
display  and  mini-production  audio,  video  and  mixed  —  media  equipment 
on  a  university  wide  scheduled  basis.  In  addition,  adjoining  college  lan- 
guage laboratories  are  available  for  use  in  conjunction  with  foreign  language 
courses.  The  tapes  used  in  laboratory  sessions  are  closely  correlated  with 
classroom  studies  and  many  are  produced  within  the  University  Media  Cen- 
ter. 

The  UMB  Media  Center,  located  in  the  University  Library  is  a  sophisti- 
cated media  production  facility.  The  center  is  equipped  with  a  color  T.V. 
studio  with  computer  editing  capability;  a  multi-track  audio  studio;  and 


associated  graphic  production  space.  The  Media  Center  is  designed  to  pro- 
duce high  quality  software  for  use  within  the  University  and  for  outside 
educational  and  community  distribution.  In  addition,  the  Media  Center,  in 
collaboration  with  individual  academic  departments  and  activity  centers, 
offers  media  related  courses  and  workshops  through  its  staff  and  other  pro- 
duction resources. 

Bookstore 

Located  in  the  Administration  Building,  the  Bookstore  carries  all  textbooks 
required  for  courses  plus  a  complete  line  of  art  and  school  supplies,  and  gift 
items.  Also  carried  is  a  selection  of  paperbacks.  Special  orders  can  be  made 
for  almost  any  other  book  in  print. 

Bookstore  hours  are  9  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.,  Monday-Friday,  when  school  is 
in  session. 

Admissions 

APPLICATIONS 

Applications  for  admission  may  be  obtained  from  the  Admissions  Office, 
University  of  Massachusetts/Boston,  Massachusetts  02125.  Out-of-state  and 
foreign  applicants  should  return  their  completed  forms  before  February  1 
for  September  admission  and  October  1  for  January  admission.  In-state 
freshman  applications  should  be  returned  by  March  1  for  September  admis- 
sion and  by  November  1  for  January  admission,  transfer  applications  by 
April  1  for  September  and  November  1  for  January.  No  application  fee  is 
required. 

Applicants  are  invited  to  visit  the  campus  where  group  meetings  are  held 
Tuesdays,  Wednesdays  and  Thursdays  at  3:30  p.m.  This  is  an  appropriate 
time  to  tour  the  campus  and  ask  questions.  An  applicant  should  be  assured, 
however,  that  if  he  is  unable  to  visit  Boston  his  application  will  be  in  no 
way  disadvantaged. 

A  personal  conference  may  be  scheduled  if  the  University  deems  it  neces- 
sary or  if  the  candidate  or  his  guidance  counselor  has  a  question  that  cannot 
readily  be  resolved  otherwise. 

TESTING  PROCEDURE 

All  applicants  must  take  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  given  by  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board.  The  University  also  recommends  three  College 
Board  Achievement  Tests,  including  English  Composition  and  a  language. 
All  College  Board  Test  reports  must  be  sent  directly  to  the  Admissions 
Office,  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Boston,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02125, 
from  the  College  Board  Testing  Center.  The  applicant  himself  must  notify 
the  Board  that  he  wishes  his  scores  sent  to  this  University.  Applicants  who 
have  been  out  of  school  for  more  than  two  years  should  take  the  Scholastic 
Aptitude  Tests  again. 

FOREIGN  AND  OUT-OF-STATE  STUDENTS 

Since  the  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Boston  has  a  five  percent  limit  on 
out-of-state  and  foreign  students,  the  competition  among  these  candidates  is 
always  extremely  keen. 


All  foreign  students  whose  schooling  has  been  in  English  are  required  to 
submit  results  of  Scholastic  Aptitude  Tests.  Students  whose  native  language 
is  not  English  must  submit  results  of  the  Test  of  English  as  a  Foreign  Lan- 
guage. Information  regarding  test  centers  and  dates  for  both  the  SAT  and  the 
TOEFL  can  be  obtained  from  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  P.O. 
Box  592,  Princeton,  New  Jersey  08540. 

As  a  state  university,  the  University  of  Massachsuetts  at  Boston  is  able  to 
offer  only  limited  financial  aid  to  foreign  students.*  Therefore,  foreign  stu- 
dents should  make  certain  that  they  can  meet  all  expenses  before  applying 
for  admission. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  PREPARATION 

The  subjects  of  preparatory  study  recommended  for  admission  call  for  the 
satisfactory  completion  of  a  four-year  high  school  course  or  its  equivalent 
and  are  stated  in  terms  of  units.  A  unit  is  the  equivalent  of  at  least  four  reci- 
tations a  week  for  a  school  year.  High  school  graduation  alone  is  not  suffi- 
cient. The  applicant's  record  must  indicate  capacity  for  handling  the  quality 
of  scholastic  work  which  the  University  has  established  as  its  standard  of 
achievement.  Sixteen  units  of  secondary  school  work  must  be  offered, 
selected  according  to  the  following  recommendations: 

College  Preparatory  Mathematics 3** 

English 4 

Foreign  Language  (2  years  of  1  language)   2 

U.S.  History 1 

Laboratory  Science   1 

The  remaining  units  are  elective  and  may  be  selected  from  the  following 
subject  matter: 

a.  Mathematics 

b.  Science 

c.  Foreign  Language 

d.  History  and  Social  Studies 

e.  Free  electives  (not  more  than  four  units) 

Free  elective  subjects  are  those  not  included  in  groups  and,  (as  for  exam- 
ple: music,  art,  drawing,  typewriting,  aeronautics,  agriculture,  home  econ- 
omics, etc.  Such  free  electives  are  allowed  in  order  that  the  student  who 
wishes  may  have  some  opportunity  to  elect  other  high  school  offerings, 
while  at  the  same  time  covering  the  fundamental  requirements  for  college 
work. 

Students  planning  to  major  in  the  physical  sciences  and  mathematics 
should,  if  possible,  offer  two  years  of  algebra,  one  of  plane  geometry,  and 
one-half  year  of  trigonometry.  Preparation  in  analytical  or  solid  geometry, 
chemistry,  physics,  and  introductory  calculus  is  also  strongly  recom- 
mended. 

Candidates  of  exceptional  ability  and  promise  may  be  considered  for 
admission  even  though  some  of  the  prescribed  courses  are  not  included  in 
their  high  school  records.  Candidates  who  are  deficient  in  one  or  more  sub- 
jects required  for  admission  to  the  University  must  present  records  which 
are  otherwise  strong. 

*Six  tuition  waivers  are  available  annually  for  academically  superior  students. 
**Preferably  two  years  of  Algebra  and  one  of  Plane  Geometry. 


Some  of  the  programs  offered  at  the  University  will  serve  students 
through  nontraditional  programs  and  courses,  and  in  these  programs  the 
experiences  and  background  of  the  applicant  v^ill  be  evaluated  in  addition 
to,  or  instead  of,  the  traditional  academic  preparation. 

EQUIVALENCY  DIPLOMA 

In  some  cases  the  Massachusetts  High  School  Equivalency  Diphoma  may  be 
substituted  for  the  usual  high  school  program.  It  is  suggested  that  the  per- 
sons with  an  equivalency  diploma  arrange  for  a  personal  interview  with  a 
member  of  the  admissions  staff  to  discuss  their  goals  and  possible  plans  for 
meeting  these  goals. 

ACKNOWLEDGEMENT  AND  NOTIFICATION 

In  most  cases  applicants  will  be  notified  by  letter  during  April  of  the  action 
taken  on  their  applications  for  September  and  during  December  for  January. 
Applicants  who  present  strong  academic  records,  enthusiastic  school  recom- 
mendations, and  satisfactory  College  Board  scores  will  receive  earlier  notifi- 
cation. This  early  notification  should  reassure  the  well-qualified  applicant 
regarding  college  entrance  and  enable  the  student  who  has  selected  the  Uni- 
versity as  his  choice  of  college  to  settle  his  plans.  Freshman  applicants 
accepted  at  an  early  date,  however,  are  under  no  pressure  to  make  a  final 
decision  in  regard  to  their  choice  of  college  before  the  Candidate's  Reply 
Date  of  May  4.  In  this  way  the  burden  of  multiple  applications  on  high 
school  guidance  counselors  and  college  admissions  officers  may  be  lessened. 

ADVANCED  PLACEMENT 

Students  whose  scores  on  Advanced  Placement  examinations  meet  stand- 
ards determined  by  the  University  shall  be  regarded  as  meeting  the  equiva- 
lent University  requirements.  The  College  Entrance  Examination  Board 
Advanced  Placement  examinations  or  special  examinations  given  by  the 
University  will  determine  advanced  placement. 

TRANSFER  STUDENTS 

A  limited  number  of  transfers  from  approved  colleges  may  be  admitted. 
Since  applicants  for  transfer  exceed  the  number  that  can  be  accepted,  they 
are  placed  on  a  competitive  basis.  Evaluations  will  be  based  upon  high 
school  and  college  records  and  on  the  College  Board  Scholastic  Aptitude 
Tests,  which  are  required  of  all  transfers.  Any  student  who  has  been  pre- 
viously enrolled  in  a  college  is  considered  a  transfer  and  must  file  a  transfer 
application  form.  Applicants  for  transfer  should  write  to  the  Admissions 
Office  for  a  transfer  application. 

Any  course  taken  at  an  accredited  institution  which  is  comparable  in 
substance  to  a  course  offered  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Boston, 
and  in  which  the  grade  is  C  or  better,  will  transfer  and  be  applied,  wherever 
possible,  to  the  graduation  requirements. 

High  school  and  all  college  transcripts  plus  results  of  Scholastic  Aptitude 
Tests  must  be  sent  to  the  Admissions  Office.  Transfer  application  forms 
signed  by  the  registrar  of  the  last  college  attended  must  be  submitted  by 
November  1  for  the  spring  semester  and  by  April  1  for  the  fall  semester. 

All  transfer  students  who  are  candidates  for  a  Bachelor's  Degree  must 


take  at  least  45  semester  credits  in  residence  as  well  as  fulfill  all  University 
requirements  for  graduation. 

Community  College  Transfers 

As  a  part  of  the  Massachusetts  system  of  higher  education,  the  University 
recognizes  its  kinship  with  the  regional  Community  Colleges  and  therefore 
guarantees  that  the  student  who  has  completed  the  Community  College 
transfer  program,  who  is  fully  qualified,  and  has  the  recommendation  and 
required  cumulative  average  of  the  Community  College,  will  be  accepted  for 
transfer  into  the  four-year  program.  Appropriate  courses  given  at  the  Com- 
munity College  will  be  fully  accepted  for  transfer  credit  and  applied  to  core 
curriculum  requirements  where  possible. 

PART-TIME  STUDENTS 

The  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Boston  admits  a  number  of  part-time 
students  in  each  semester.  Part-time  students  may  be  either  degree-seeking 
or  non-matriculated.  Because  of  the  often  nontraditional  backgrounds  and 
experiences  of  part-time  students,  a  personal  interview  may  become  an 
important  part  of  the  evaluation  and  is  thus  required  of  all  applicants  for 
part-time  study. 


Special  Admissions 

The  Special  Admissions  Program  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Bos- 
ton seeks  to  attract  students  (from  minority  groups,  i.e.  Black,  Puerto  Rican) 
who  because  of  their  race,  age,  low-income  status  lack  some  of  the  conven- 
tional academic  standards  necessary  for  regular  admission.  The  lack  of  some 
of  the  conventional  academic  standards  by  these  students  are  supplemented 
by  the  high  motivation  and  aggressiveness  in  wanting  to  attend  school.  Stu- 
dents accepted  through  Special  Admissions  will  be  assigned  to  either  Col- 
lege I  or  II  the  same  as  regular  students.  The  students  accepted  for  the  fall 
semester  are  required  to  participate  in  and  complete  a  summer  writing  skills 
program. 

To  apply  for  Special  Admissions,  the  candidate  must  submit  all  of  the  fol- 
lowing materials  no  later  than  May  1,  1975  for  September  75  consideration: 
(1)  the  completed  application  form,  (2)  a  high  school  transcript,  (3)  tran- 
scripts from  any  colleges  attended,  (4)  two  recommendations  forms  and  (5) 
an  autobiography  of  at  least  3  pages. 

After  completion  of  the  application,  an  interview  should  be  arranged.  The 
purpose  of  the  interview  is  to  give  the  counselor  some  idea  of  the  applicant's 
interests,  his  hopes  for  the  future,  and  his  past  experiences  in  an  effort  to 
help  both  the  counselor  and  the  student  decide  whether  or  not  the  applica- 
tion to  the  University  makes  sense. 

Students  must  complete  their  folders  no  later  than  May  1,  1975  to  assure 
September  consideration. 

Visits  to  the  Special  Admissions  office  will  be  arranged  on  an  appoint- 
ment basis.  For  application  materials  write  to  Director  of  Special  Admis- 
sions, University  of  Massachusetts  at  Boston,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02125 
or  call  287-1900  ext.  2174. 


College  Preparatory  Program 

The  Pre-Freshman  Programs  provide  opportunities  for  students  of  varied 
backgrounds  to  prepare  for  admission  and  ultimately  enter  the  University  as 
regularly  enrolled  freshmen.  The  students  often  do  not  possess  the  typical 
college  preparatory  training  or  orientation  and  therefore  require  some  spe- 
cial work  prior  to  enrollment.  These  programs  are  available  without  charge 
to  students  who  qualify. 

The  College  Preparatory  Program  works  with  low-income  high  school 
students  with  inadequate  academic  backgrounds  to  prepare  them  for  ad- 
mission to  the  University.  Ordinarily  students  enter  the  program  during 
their  sophomore  or  junior  year  of  high  school.  Financial  eligibility  is  set  by 
the  guidelines  of  Upward  Bound,  which  provides  most  of  the  funds  for  the 
program.  In  general,  students  are  accepted  who  show  strong  motivation  and 
academic  promise  but  have  performed  unevenly  or  have  been  enrolled  in 
business  or  trade  curricula  in  high  school.  Students  attend  a  six-week  resi- 
dential summer  session  in  Amherst,  Mass.  During  the  winter  evening 
classes  are  offered  at  the  University  to  supplement  the  student's  normal  high 
school  curriculum.  Upon  successful  completion  of  their  work  in  the  pro- 
gram, students  are  accepted  for  admission  to  the  University  of  Massachu- 
setts at  Boston.  Applications  can  be  obtained  from  the  College  Preparatory 
Program. 

The  Veterans  Educational  Training  Program  works  with  recent  veterans  of 
the  armed  services  who  do  not  have  the  traditional  college  preparatory 
background  but  who  are  considered  good  candidates  for  college  admission. 
The  program  offers  full-time  preparatory  courses  concentrating  on  basic 
math  and  English  skills,  personal  counseling,  and  orientation  to  college 
study.  Qualified  students  may  be  enrolled  in  up  to  two  regular  university 
courses  with  tutorial  assistance  provided  by  the  program.  Successful  com- 
pletion of  the  program  leads  to  regular  enrollment  as  a  freshman.  Partici- 
pants are  eligible  for  V.A.  benefits  while  enrolled  in  the  program. 
Applications  may  be  obtained  from  the  VET  Program  or  the  University 
Admissions  Office. 

The  University  Studies  Program  for  High  School  Students  is  intended  to 
give  college-bound  students  who  are  academically  prepared  to  do  so  an 
opportunity  to  go  beyond  their  high  school  curriculum  in  some  area  of 
study.  Each  student  will  enroll  in  one  class  at  the  University  as  an  auditor, 
with  the  option  of  petitioning  for  credit  should  he  subsequently  matriculate 
here.  Each  student's  work  will  be  graded  and  evaluated  as  if  he  were  a  regu- 
lar university  student.  The  office  of  the  Director  of  Pre-Freshman  Programs 
will  maintain  communication  with  each  student's  instructor  regarding  his 
performance  and  will  report  his  progress  to  his  high  school  after  mid-term 
examinations  and  at  the  end  of  the  course. 

Students  will  be  required  to  show  during  the  application  procedure  that 
they  have  the  necessary  academic  skills  to  succeed  in  the  course  they  intend- 
to  take.  They  will  also  need  to  show  that  their  schedule  will  permit  adequate 
study  time  to  complete  the  work  in  the  course  they  will  be  taking.  Admis- 
sion to  any  particular  course  is  conditional  upon  the  availability  of  space  in 
that  course.  Since  the  university  has  classes  in  the  late  afternoon,  students 


may  choose  to  enroll  either  through  the  Flexible  Campus  plan  in  their  high 
school,  or  outside  of  their  normal  high  school  curriculum.  Although  out- 
standing work  done  in  a  university  course  may  be  weighed  with  other  fac- 
tors in  determining  a  student's  appropriateness  for  admission  to  the 
university,  admission  to  the  University  Studies  Program  does  not  guarantee 
nor  imply  admission  to  the  university  itself,  application  for  which  should  be 
made  directly  through  the  Admissions  Office.  Applications  for  the  Univer- 
sity Studies  Program  may  be  obtained  from  the  University  Admissions 
Office,  your  high  school  guidance  counselor,  or  the  office  of  Pre-Freshman 
Programs. 

Classification  of  Students 

I.  DEGREE  STUDENTS 

Full-Time  Students:  All  students  carrying  3  courses  or  12  or  more  credits 
are  accepted  as  degree  candidates  and  assigned  to  a  graduating  class. 
Non-Classified  Degree  Students:  Students  who  are  admitted  to  degree 
status  on  the  same  basis  as  full-time  students,  but  with  the  expectation  of 
only  part-time  pursuit  of  the  degree  are  considered  Non-Classified  Stu- 
dents. They  are  given  a  classification  of  "NC".  For  their  initial  enroll- 
ment they  are  classified  as  Freshmen  or  Transfers  by  the  Admissions 
Office.  They  are  assigned  to  an  adviser  for  appropriate  counseling  and 
advance  registration  advising. 

II.  NGN  DEGREE  STUDENTS 

Special  Students:  A  transient  student  accepted  for  courses  on  a  non-con- 
tinuing basis  is  assigned  to  this  category.  Class  designation  is  "SP". 


Tuition,  Fees  and  Expenses 


These  rules  and  regulations  shall  apply  to  the  classification  of  students  at 
the  University  of  Massachusetts  as  Massachusetts  or  non-Massachusetts  stu- 
dents for  tuition  purposes. 

Section  1.  Definitions 

(1)  ACADEMIC  PERIOD  —  A  term  or  semester  in  an  academic  year  or  a 
summer  session,  as  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  or  under  their 
authority. 

(2)  CONTINUOUS  ATTENDANCE  —  Enrollment  at  the  University  for 
the  normal  academic  year  in  each  calendar  year,  or  the  appropriate  portion 
or  portions  of  such  academic  year  as  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  or 
under  their  authority. 

(3)  DOMICILE  —  A  person's  true,  fixed  and  permanent  home  and  place 
of  habitation,  where  he  intends  to  remain  permanently  or  for  an  indefinite 
time. 

(4]  EMANCIPATED  PERSON —  A  person  (a)  who  has  attained  the  age  of 
18  years,  or  (b]  if  under  18  years  of  age,  whose  parents  have  entirely  surren- 
dered the  right  to  the  care,  custody  and  earnings  of  such  person  and  who  no 
longer  are  under  any  legal  obligation  to  support  or  maintain  such  person,  or 


(c]  a  person  who  has  no  parent.  If  none  of  the  aforesaid  definitions  apply, 
said  person  shall  be  deemed  an  "unemancipated  person." 

(5)  HIS  —  Shall  apply  to  the  female  as  well  as  the  male  gender. 

(6)  PARENT  —  With  respect  to  a  person  (in  the  case  of  an  adopted  per- 
son, inserting  the  adjective  "adoptive"  before  the  words  "father"  and 
"mother"  wherever  used): 

(a)  the  person's  father; 

(b)  if  the  person's  father  dies,  either  the  legal  guardian  or  if  no  legal 
guardian  is  appointed,  the  person's  mother; 

(c )  if  neither  the  father  nor  mother  is  living  and  no  legal  guardian  is 
appointed,  the  person  who  then  stands  in  loco  parentis  to  the  per- 
son; 

(d)  if  the  father  and  mother  are  divorced,  the  person  to  whom  legal 
custody  of  the  person  is  awarded; 

(e)  if  the  father  and  mother  are  divorced,  separated  or  unmarried  and 
legal  custody  has  not  been  awarded,  the  father  or  the  mother,  as 
the  case  may  be,  with  whom  the  person  lives  or,  if  he  lives  with 
neither  and  the  father  is  living,  the  father. 

[7]  RESIDENCE — A  place  of  habitation. 

Section  2.  Rules  for  Determination  of  Domicile 

(1)  Domicile  is  not  acquired  by  mere  physical  presence  in  Massachusetts 
while  the  person  is  carrying  on  a  course  of  study  at  the  University  or  while 
the  person  is  engaged  in  employment  for  a  specified  term  unless  Massachu- 
setts is  otherwise  the  domicile  of  the  person. 

(2)  Domicile  at  birth  may  be  changed  thereafter,  by  action  of  the  parent  in 
the  case  of  an  unemancipated  person  or  by  action  of  the  person  himself  in 
the  case  of  an  emancipated  person. 

(3)  A  person  claiming  Massachusetts  as  his  domicile  shall  furnish  evi- 
dence to  support  such  claim.  The  burden  of  proof  in  all  cases  is  upon  the 
person  making  the  claim.  The  following  shall  be  of  probative  value,  al- 
though not  necessarily  conclusive,  in  support  of  a  claim  of  domicile  within 
Massachusetts: 

(a)  Birth  certificate; 

(b)  Motor  vehicle  registration  and/or  operator's  license; 

(c)  Voting  or  registration  for  voting; 

(d)  Certified  copies  of  Federal  and  State  Income  Tax  returns; 

(e)  Property  ownership; 

(f )  Continuous  physical  presence  in  Massachusetts  during  periods 
when  not  enrolled  as  a  student; 

(g)  Permanent  employment  in  a  position  not  normally  filled  by  a  stu- 
dent; 

(h)   Reliance  on  Massachusetts  sources  for  financial  support; 

(i  )  Former  domicile  in  Massachusetts  and  maintenance  of  significant 
connections  therein  while  absent; 

(j  )   Domicile  of  parent  within  Massachusetts. 
Evidence  submitted  in  support  of  an  assertion  of  domicile  or  of  parental 
relationship  shall  be  in  such  form  as  the  Treasurer  of  the  University  or  his 
designee  may  require.   Copies  of  official  records  or  documents  shall  be 


authenticated  by  a  proper  officer.  Assertions  of  fact  made  other  than  by  an 
authenticated  copy  of  an  official  record  shall  be  certified  as  to  accuracy  and 
completeness  by  the  person  submitting  the  same. 

Section  3.  Proof  of  Parental  Relationship 

A  person  asserting  that  he  is  an  emancipated  person  shall  furnish  evidence 
to  support  such  assertion.  Such  evidence  may  include: 

(a)  Birth  certificate  or  any  other  legal  document  that  shows  place  and 
date  of  birth; 

(b)  Legal  guardianship  papers  —  court  appointment  and  termination 
must  be  submitted; 

(c)  Statements  of  the  person,  his  parent(s),  guardian(s),  or  others  cer- 
tifying no  financial  support; 

(d)  Certified  copies  of  Federal  and  State  Income  Tax  returns  filed  by 
the  person  and  his  parent(s); 

(e)  Where  none  of  the  foregoing  can  be  provided,  an  affidavit  of  the 
emancipated  person  in  explanation  thereof  and  stating  fully  the 
grounds  supporting  the  claim  of  emancipation. 

Section  4.  Rules  for  Classification 

(1)  Every  emancipated  person  applying  for  admission  to  the  University 
who  has  maintained  a  residence  in  Massachusetts  for  a  period  of  not  less 
than  one  continuous  calendar  year  next  preceding  the  date  of  his  applica- 
tion and  has  established  a  domicile  in  Massachusetts  shall  be  eligible  for 
classification  as  a  Massachusetts  student  for  tuition  purposes. 

(2)  Every  unemancipated  person  applying  for  admission  to  the  Univer- 
sity, whose  parent  has  maintained  a  residence  in  Massachusetts  for  a  period 
of  not  less  than  one  continuous  calendar  year  next  preceding  the  date  of 
application  and  has  established  a  domicile  in  Massachusetts,  shall  be  eligi- 
ble for  classification  as  a  Massachusetts  student  for  tuition  purposes. 

(3)  Every  emancipated  person  seeking  a  change  in  classification  who  has 
maintained  a  residence  in  Massachusetts  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  one 
continuous  calendar  year  next  preceding  the  beginning  date  of  the  academic 
period  for  which  he  registers  and  has  established  a  domicile  in  Massachu- 
setts shall  be  eligible  for  classification  as  a  Massachusetts  student  for  tuition 
purposes  for  such  academic  period. 

(4)  Every  unemancipated  person  seeking  a  change  in  classification, 
whose  parent  has  maintained  a  residence  in  Massachusetts  for  a  period  of 
not  less  than  one  continuous  calendar  year  next  preceding  the  beginning 
date  of  the  academic  period  for  which  the  person  registers  and  has  estab- 
lished a  domicile  in  Massachusetts,  shall  be  eligible  for  classification  as  a 
Massachusetts  student  for  tuition  purposes  for  such  academic  period. 

(5)  A  person  having  his  domicile  elsewhere  than  in  Massachusetts  shall 
not  be  eligible  for  classification  as  a  Massachusetts  student  for  tuition  pur- 
poses except  as  herein  provided. 

(6]  Any  person  who  is  registered  at  the  University  as  a  Massachusetts 
student  shall  be  eligible  for  continued  classification  as  a  Massachusetts  stu- 
dent for  tuition  purposes  (until  attainment  of  the  degree  for  which  he  is  then 
enrolled]  during  continuous  attendance  at  such  institution. 


[7]  A  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  and  his  spouse 
and  unemancipated  children  shall,  while  he  is  on  active  duty  and  stationed 
in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  be  eligible  for  classification  as  Mas- 
sachusetts students  for  tuition  purposes. 

Section  5.  Change  in  Classification 

No  application  for  change  to  classification  as  a  Massachusetts  student  for 
tuition  purposes  submitted  later  than  the  first  day  of  classes  shall  affect  a 
classification  during  the  then  current  academic  period. 

Section  6.  Penalty  for  Misrepresentations 

Misrepresentation  in  or  omission  from  any  evidence  submitted  of  any  fact 
which  if  correctly  or  completely  stated  would  be  grounds  to  deny  classifica- 
tion as  a  Massachusetts  student  for  tuition  purposes  shall  be  cause  for  exclu- 
sion or  expulsion  from  or  other  disciplinary  action  by  the  University. 

Section  7.  Appeals 

Appeal  from  a  determination  denying  classification  as  a  Massachusetts  stu- 
dent shall  be  initiated  by  filing  a  written  request  with  the  Treasurer  of  the 
University  or  his  designee  specifying  the  particular  grounds  for  said  request. 

Section  8.   Miscellaneous 

Nothing  contained  herein  shall  be  construed  as  limiting  or  prohibiting  the 
authority  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  waive  or  reduce  tuition  charges. 

EXPENSES 

Full  Time  Students 

Normally  expenses  vary  from  approximately  $500  to  $600  per  year  for  full- 
time  students.  The  following  estimate  of  a  year's  expenses  for  full-time  stu- 
dents includes  only  those  items  which  are  strictly  college-related.  Tuition 
for  Massachusetts  students  is  $300*  per  year  and  for  others  $1,100. 

Tuition $300* 

Student  Activities  Fee 30 

Health  Services  Fee 28 

Student  Medical/Surgical  Ins.  [12  mos.  coverage  optional) 30 

Eastern  Mass.  Public  Interest  Research  Group  (optional)    4 

Books,  stationery,  laboratory  and  other  supplies  (estimate) 200 

$592 
No  provision  is  made  for  room  and  board  expenses  as  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  at  Boston  is  non-residential. 

Part  Time  Students 

Students  classified  as  NC,  PG,  or  SP  are  part-time  students  and  will  be 
billed  by  the  credit  after  the  add/drop  period  at  the  following  rate: 

Massachusetts  Students  All  Others 

Tuition  per  credit 15 55 

Students  classified  as  GM  are  part-time  graduate  students  who  are 
billed  by  the  credit  at  the  following  rate 

*  Subject  to  change 
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Massachusetts  Students  All  Others 

Tuition  per  credit 22.50 45 

All  part-time  students  are  billed  at  a  reduced  Student  Activities  Fee  of 
$10.00  and  the  optional  $2.00  Eastern  Mass  PIRG  charge. 

INITIAL  PAYMENT  FOR  FRESHMEN 

The  initial  payment  for  first  semester  expenses  required  of  freshmen  and 

transfer  students  prior  to  fall  registration,  and  other  expenses  reasonably 

expected,  are  indicated  below: 

Massa- 
chusetts All 
Students       Others 

Tuition $150*  $550 

Less  Credit  for  Matriculation  Fee  (Non-Refundable)  (15)  (15) 

Net  Tuition 135  535 

Student  Activities  Fee 15  15 

Health  Services  Fee   14  14 

Student  Medical/Surgical   Ins.    12   months'   coverage 

(optional) 30  30 

EMPIRG  (optional) 2  2 

Orientation  Fee  (paid  upon  acceptance)  (Non-Refund- 
able)    15  15 

Total  of  first  semester  student  Fee  Bill $211  $611 

Books,    stationery,    laboratory    and    other    supplies 

(estimate) 100  100 

Total $311  $711 

The  figures  for  books,  stationery,  etc.,  are  approximate;  they  vary  depend- 
ing upon  courses  chosen  and  individual  needs.  Students  should  be  prepared 
to  pay  cash  for  books  and  incidental  supplies.  Certain  departments  make 
special  charges  for  necessary  laboratory  supplies.  A  bill  w^ill  be  rendered  to 
the  parent  of  each  student  or  to  the  student  directly  prior  to  the  beginning  of 
the  semester. 

STUDENT  ACTIVITIES  FEE 

This  is  a  mandatory  fee  set  by  the  Board  of  Trustees.  It  is  used  to  support 
programs  and  activities  beneficial  to  students,  such  as  the  recognized  stu- 
dent organizations  and  the  University  Cultural  Events  Committee. 

*  Subject  to  change 
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STUDENT  HEALTH  FEE 

This  is  a  mandatory  fee  for  all  full-time  students  set  by  the  Board  of  Trustees 
used  to  support  the  University  Health  Services  and  its  programs. 

MEDICAL/SURGICAL  INSURANCE 

An  optional  plan  providing  hospital,  medical,  and  surgical  care  on  a  twrelve- 
month  basis  for  injuries  or  illness  during  the  school  year,  holidays,  and 
summer  vacation.  Students  who  register  for  the  Fall  semester  have  only  one 
opportupity  to  enter  this  program  each  year,  at  the  time  of  payment  of  the 
Fall  semester  bill.  It  is  also  offered  on  the  Spring  semester  bill  for  new 
Spring  registrants  only.  Dependents  of  married  students  are  not  covered 
under  this  plan.  Coverage  for  dependents  is  available  at  additional  cost. 
Inquire  at  the  University  Health  Services. 

PAYMENT  DUE  DATES 

In  accordance  with  University  policy  all  charges  for  tuition  and  fees  are  due 
and  payable  approximately  21  days  prior  to  the  date  of  registration  of  each 
semester.  Bills  will  be  rendered  in  advance  with  due  date  shown  and  should 
be  returned  with  the  proper  payment  to  the  Bursar's  Office,  University  of 
Massachusetts  at  Boston,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02125.  Students  may  not 
register  until  all  University  charges  are  paid  or  otherwise  accounted  for.  If 
scholarship  students  do  not  wish  to  pay  the  optional  fees,  they  must  notify 
the  Bursar's  Office  when  clearing  their  bill. 

SCHOLARSHIP  PAYMENTS 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  all  scholarship  holders  to  see  that  the  University  is 
adequately  notified  prior  to  the  time  fee  fills  are  prepared.  Known  scholar- 
ships are  shown  on  the  fee  bills.  If  such  items  are  not  shown,  deductions 
may  not  be  made  from  the  bill  until  satisfactory  evidence  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Bursar  of  the  University  by  the  donor. 

LATE  PAYMENT 

Any  student  who  does  not  make  payment  of  his  semester  charged  by  the 
date  specified  may  be  required  to  pay  a  late  payment  fee  of  $5. 

TUITION  AND  FEE  REFUNDS 

A  student  who  leaves  the  University  for  any  reason,  except  as  specified 
below,  before  a  semester  is  completed  will  be  granted  a  pro  rata  refund  of 
tuition  and  fees.  Upon  completion  of  a  withdrawal  form  from  the  Dean's 
Office  of  their  respective  college  a  student  who  makes  an  advance  payment 
and  then  for  any  reason  does  not  attend  any  part  of  the  next  semester  or 
term  at  the  University  will  be  given  a  full  refund  of  tuition  and  fees.  The  $15 
admission  (maltriculation)  payment  and  the  $15  orientation  payment 
required  of  new  students  are  not  refundable.  A  student  called  into  military 
service  before  completion  of  a  semester  will  be  given  a  pro  rata  refund  of  ! 
tuition  and  fees  provided  that  he  receives  no  academic  credit  for  the  work  of 
that  semester.  If  academic  credit  is  given,  there  will  be  no  refund.  A  stu- 
dent who  is  suspended  or  expelled  from  the  University  for  disciplinary  rea- 
sons forfeits  all  rights  to  a  refund. 
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REFUND  SCHEDULE 

Regular  Term 

a.  Within  the  first  two  weeks  from  the  beginning  of  semester 

or  term  (Registration  Day) 80% 

b.  During  the  third  week 60 

c.  During  the  fourth  week 40 

d.  During  the  fifth  week 20 

e.  After  the  fifth  week no  refund 

Refunds  are  based  upon  the  withdrawal  date  established  by  the  Regis- 
trar. 


Veterans 

Any  veteran  whose  service  is  credited  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts (i.e.,  entered  the  service  in  Massachusetts],  and  who  has  served  180 
days  active  duty  since  February  1955,  is  eligible  to  attend  the  University  tui- 
tion free.  Instructions  relative  to  the  procedure  to  obtain  this  tuition  waiver 
are  available  at  the  Registrar's  Office.  This  tuition  waiver  covers  a  period  of 
four  years  but  must  be  renewed  each  year.  Summer  school  attendance  must 
have  a  renewal  of  the  tuition  waiver  but  is  not  charged  as  a  renewal  if  the 
courses  taken  in  summer  school  are  required  for  a  degree. 

Information  concerning  veterans  status  and  payments  under  Federal  and 
State  laws  is  available  at  the  Registrar's  Office. 

Certificates  of  eligibility  for  schooling  are  issued  by  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration upon  application  by  the  veteran.  Upon  receipt  of  the  certificate  of 
eligibility,  the  veteran  should  deliver  it  to  the  Registrar's  Office  for  process- 
ing. 

Responsibility  for  any  change  in  status  rests  with  the  veteran.  Any  change 
in  a  veteran's  status  while  attending  the  University  in  relation  to  semester 
hour  credits,  marriage,  dependents  or  withdrawal  should  be  reported  imme- 
diately to  the  Registrar's  Office. 

VETERAN'S  EDUCATIONAL  TRAINING  PROGRAM 

Veterans  who  feel  that  they  need  to  improve  their  skills  before  entering  the 
University  on  a  full-time  basis  may  apply  for  admission  to  the  VET  Program. 
Funded  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  this  program  offers  classes  and 
counseling  which  help  the  veteran  make  a  smooth  transition  between  mili- 
tary life  or  long  absence  from  formal  schooling  to  the  life  of  a  student. 
Courses  are  offered  in  English  composition,  mathematics,  literature  and 
social  sciences  on  a  non-credit  basis.  However,  students  in  the  program  may 
substitute  up  to  two  credit  courses  in  the  University  for  two  non-credit 
courses.  In  addition,  they  may  receive  vocational,  educational  and  personal 
counseling. 

Many  VET  Students  participate  in  the  program  and  apply  for  admission 
to  the  University  without  the  traditional  requirements  for  admission.  The 
State  Department  of  Education  recognizes  students  in  the  program  as  eligi- 
ble for  Gl  Benefits. 
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Financial  Aid 

Financial  aid  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Boston  is  awarded  to 
those  students  who  cannot  provide  the  full  cost  of  their  college  education 
through  their  own  and  their  families'  reasonable  efforts.  The  term  "financial 
aid"  is  used  to  include  scholarships,  grants,  long-term  loans  and  part-time 
employment. 

Applications  for  financial  aid  should  be  filed  at  the  same  time  as  the 
application  for  admission.  The  filing  of  an  application  for  financial  aid  will 
have  no  influence  on  the  decision  for  admission. 

All  awards  are  made  on  an  academic  year  basis  only.  A  student  must 
apply  each  year  for  any  type  of  aid  for  the  following  year. 

MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  Board  of  Higher  Education  awards  scholarships  to  students  who  attend 
the  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Boston.  All  students  who  apply  for  aid  to 
the  University  should  also  apply  for  a  Massachusetts  State  Scholarship. 
Applications  are  available  at  secondary  school  guidance  offices  or  at  the 
Board  of  Higher  Education  Scholarship  Office,  182  Tremont  Street,  Boston 
02111.  The  application  deadline  is  December  15,  1974  and  Parents'  Confi- 
dential Statements  should  be  filed  with  College  Scholarship  Service  by 
December  1,  1974. 

UNIVERSITY  SCHOLARSHIPS 

University  Scholarships  are  available  for  residents  of  Massachusetts.  Only 
those  students  in  the  top  10-25  percent  of  their  class  with  above  average  per- 
formance on  the  College  Entrance  Examination  and  financial  need  will  be 
considered  for  scholarships. 

I.B.T.W.  SCHOLARSHIPS 

I.B.T.W.,  Local  No.  1  Scholarships  are  tuition  scholarships  for  sons  and 
daughters  of  former  members  of  Local  No.  1  of  the  International  Brother- 
hood of  Telephone  Workers.  Half  of  the  awards  will  be  made  to  freshman 
applicants.  Further  information  and  special  applications  should  be 
requested  from  the  Financial  Aid  Office. 

[At  time  of  publication  the  future  of  the  following  federal  programs  is 
uncertain.  For  current  information  contact  the  Financial  Aid  Office) 

BASIC  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  GRANT 

The  Basic  Educational  Opportunity  Grant  Program  (BEOG)  is  a  new  federal 
financial  aid  program.  The  maximum  award  under  this  program  is  $1400 
minus  the  amount  you  and  your  family  are  expected  to  contribute  to  the  cost 
of  your  education.  This  award  may  be  reduced  further  depending  on  the 
funds  available  and/or  the  cost  of  attending  college  since  the  BEOG  cannot 
exceed  one-half  the  cost  of  education.  (In  1973-74  awards  ranged  from  $52 
to  $452). 

All  students  should  apply  for  this  form  of  financial  aid.  Applications  and 
information  will  be  available  in  high  schools,  post  offices,  and  state  employ- 
ment offices.  Applications  are  sent  directly  to  American  College  Testing  — 
BEOG,  Box  G,  Iowa  City,  52240.  Applications  for  1974  -  75  should  be  availa- 
ble after  February  1,  1974. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  EDUCATION  OPPORTUNITY  GRANTS 

Education  Opportunity  Grants  are  gift  awards  given  to  academically  promis- 
ing students  in  accordance  with  special  requirements  set  by  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965.  These  grants  are  designed  especially  for  students  of 
exceptional  financial  need. 

LOANS 

The  major  sources  for  loans  are  the  National  Direct  Student  Loan  Fund  and 
Federally-supported  State  Guaranteed  Loan  Programs. 

a.  National  Direct  Student  Loans  are  available  through  Federal  funds 
received  by  the  University.  Federal  legislation  permits  students  needing 
money  to  borrow  up  to  $1,000  per  year  for  five  years.  The  actual  amount 
of  the  loan  is  determined  by  the  student's  needs  and  by  the  amount  of 
Federal  funds  made  available  to  the  University.  No  interest  is  charged  on 
loans  until  repayment  begins.  The  repayment  period  starts  nine  months 
after  the  student  ends  his  studies,  and  may  be  extended  over  a  10-year 
period  at  an  interest  charge  of  3  percent  on  the  unpaid  balance.  Repay- 
ment of  capital  and  interest  may  be  deferred  up  to  a  total  of  three  years 
while  a  borrower  is  serving  in  the  Armed  Forces,  with  the  Peace  Corps, 
or  as  Volunteer  in  Service  to  America  (VISTA).  Also,  no  payments  are 
required  so  long  as  the  student  remains  at  least  a  half-time  student  at  the 
undergraduate  level.  There  are  provisions  for  cancelling  all  or  part  of  this 
loan  if  the  student  enters  the  teaching  profession. 

b.  Students  may  apply  for  loans  under  the  Guaranteed  Loan  Program  in 
their  home  states.  This  program,  established  by  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965,  varies  from  state  to  state.  Generally,  undergraduate  students  may 
borrow  up  to  $1,500  per  academic  year  with  a  total  maximum  of  $7,500, 
while  a  graduate  student  may  borrow  up  to  $1,500  per  academic  year;  the 
total  sum  of  $7,500  for  one  student's  undergraduate  and  graduate  study 
may  not  be  exceeded.  Commercial  banks,  mutual  savings  banks,  savings 
and  loan  associations,  credit  unions  and  other  financial  institutions  sub- 
ject to  Federal  or  State  supervision  may  be  lenders  under  this  program.  A 
student  should  make  application  directly  to  one  of  these  participating 
institutions,  preferably  to  one  located  in  the  city  or  town  of  his  perma- 
nent residence.  The  University  is  asked  to  certify  the  enrollment  and 
good  academic  standing  of  the  student,  the  reasonableness  of  his  college 
expenses,  and  the  amount  of  financial  aid  available  from  sources  other 
than  his  family.  These  loans  are  considered  a  part  of  the  financial  aid 
package. 

As  of  March  1,  1974,  the  student  must  submit  an  application  supplement 
if  he  wishes  to  apply  for  a  subsidized  loan,  i.e.,  no  interest  payments 
until  after  he  graduates.  This  supplement  provides  for  the  University  to 
recommend  to  the  bank  the  amount  of  the  loan.  In  general,  this  recom- 
mended amount  will  be  the  subsidized  loan  amount.  Nine  months  after 
the  student  graduates  or  leaves  school,  he  begins  repayment  of  the  loan 
along  with  7%  interest.  Payment  may  be  deferred  for  graduate  studies. 
Armed  Forces  or  Peace  Corps/Vista.  Repayment  is  arranged  with  the 
bank  from  one  to  ten  years. 
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PART-TIME  EMPLOYMENT 

Part-time  employment  is  available  mainly  through  the  College  Work-Study 
Program,  part  of  which  is  supported  by  the  Federal  Work-Study  Program, 
and  will  be  given  as  part  of  the  financial  aid  package.  This  will  require  eight 
to  15  hours  of  work  per  week  for  students  who  need  financial  aid.  Students 
are  paid  weekly  for  the  hours  they  have  worked. 

APPLICATION  PROCEDURE 

a.  Pre-Freshman  applicants  should  submit  to  the  Financial  Aid  Office  the 
Financial  Aid  Application  included  with  the  Admission  application.  In 
addition,  applicants  should  obtain  from  their  schools's  guidance  office  a 
copy  of  the  Parents'  Confidential  Statement  prepared  by  the  College 
Scholarship  Service.  That  statement  should  be  mailed  directly  to  the  Ser- 
vice at  the  time  the  student  applies  for  admission,  but  no  later  than 
March  1.  The  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Boston  should  be  listed 
under  Item  13. 

b.  Transfer  and  upper-class  students  should  obtain  applications  and  Par- 
ents' Confidential  Statements  from  the  Financial  Aid  Office.  Applications 
are  due  by  April  1. 

Transfer  students  who  received  financial  aid  from  the  school  which  they 
are  transferring,  should  request  the  Financial  Aid  Office  at  that  school  to 
send  a  record  of  their  awards  to  the  University  Financial  Aid  Office. 

AWARDS 

The  amount  of  awards  is  determined  by  degree  of  need  and  may  range  from 
$100  to  full  cost  of  attending  school.  A  fuller  explanation  of  determination  of 
need  is  available  in  the  Financial  Aid  Office. 

Announcement  of  awards  will  be  made  by  means  of  an  award  letter  as 
soon  as  possible  following  the  applicant's  acceptance  by  the  University.  Fur- 
ther communication  with  the  Financial  Aid  Office  is  unnecessary,  as  each 
applicant  will  receive  an  answer  as  soon  as  a  decision  has  been  made. 

University  Health  Services 

The  medical  care  provided  by  the  University  Health  Services  is  structured 
primarily  for  the  well-being  of  the  student  population  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  at  Boston.  The  program  is  student-oriented,  and  the  services 
offered  are  those  which  have  real  meaning  for  the  student.  The  services  exist 
to  help  minimize  loss  of  student  time  and  energy  from  educational  pursuits 
for  reasons  of  health.  Two  registered  nurses  are  on  duty  from  8:30  a.m.  to  5: 
p.m.,  and  both  clinical  and  laboratory  facilities  are  offered.  Physicians  and 
psychiatrists  are  available  on  an  appointment  basis,  and  special  consultants 
are  arranged  when  necessary.  A  dermatologist  and  gynecologist  are  on  the  i 
staff  of  the  Health  Services. 

The  physical  examination  and  medical  history  of  each  student  is  reviewed 
by  a  physician  before  registration.  The  University  Health  Service  is  aware, 
therefore,  of  any  pre-existing  medical  problems  which  either  require  medi-  j 
cal  care  or  might  necessitate  a  modification  of  the  student's  academic  or  ath- 
letic program.  All  medical  records  are  held  in  the  strictest  confidence  by  the 
University  Health  Services. 
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The  Health  Services  are  supported  by  the  Health  Service  Trust  Fund,  con- 
stituted by  the  fee  which  each  student  is  required  to  pay. Students  are  urged 
to  enroll  in  the  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Boston  Student  Hospitaliza- 
tion Insurance  Plan.  This  insurance  plan  entitles  the  student  to  extensive 
but  not  total  hospital  services,  in-patient  physician's  care,  out-patient  surgi- 
cal care,  accident  insurance,  referral  to  specialty  consultants,  X-ray  and 
laboratory  diagnosis,  etc.  A  full  description  is  available  at  the  University 
Health  Services  office. 

Housing  and  Transportation 

The  Housing/Transportation  Office,  a  part  of  the  office  of  grant  development 
and  community  service,  is  located  on  the  first  floor  in  the  Administration 
Building  in  the  Registrar's  Office.  The  HTO  functions  as  the  campus 
resource  center  for  matters  related  to  housing  and  transportation.  The  staff 
is  prepared  to  provide  the  following  services  for  University  students,  faculty 
and  staff. 

TRANSPORTATION 

—  Directions  to  campus  by  public  transit 

—  Directions  to  campus  by  automobile 

—  Parking  procedures  and  regulations 

—  Shuttle  Bus  schedules 

—  Certain  MBTA  bus  schedules 

—  Car  pooling  services/information 

HOUSING 

—  Apartments,  houses  for  rent  or  sale 

—  Apartments  needed 

—  Room-mates  needed 

—  Tenants'  rights  information 

—  Lease  terminology  information 

Office  of  Student  Affairs 

Student  Affairs  includes,  either  completely  or  in  cooperation  with  other 
offices,  the  following  areas: 

Admissions  Handicapped  students 

Career  planning  Intramural  athletics 

Communication  with  parents  Orientation  program 

Counseling  Placement 

Cultural  events  programs  Recognized  student  organizations,  and 

Discipline  Student  Activities 

Financial  aid  Health  Services 

Foreign  students  Pre-Freshman  Program 

Students  have  a  variety  of  outlets  for  using  and  developing  their  talents 

through  such  activities  as: 

Anthropology  Club  Philosophy  Club 

Armenian  Club  Photography  Club 

Art  Club  Physics  Club 

Asian-American  Cultural  Club  Playwright  Club 

Biology  Club  Poetry  Club 
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Bowling  Club 

Chemistry  Club 

Chess  Club 

Columbia  Point  Workshop 

College  Young  Democrats 

Dionysius  Guild  (Drama  Club) 

Economics  Society 

Film  Club 

Food  Co-op 

German  Club 

Hellenic  Culture  Club 

Hispanic  Culture  Club 

Italian  Club 

International  Students 

Karate  Club 

Le  Cercle  Voltaire 

Martial  Arts  Society 

Motorcycle  Club 

Music  Club 

Club  Ohavai 


Pre-Law  Society 

Pre-Medical  and  Pre-Dental 

Psychology  Club 

Public  Interest  Research  Group 

Puerto  Rican  Club 

Rifle  and  Pistol  Club 

Ski  Club 

Slavic  Club 

Social  Relations  Coalition 

Sociology  Club 

Spartacist  League 

Student  Mobilization  Committee 

Ujima  Society 

Vietnam  Veterans  Against  the  War 

Women's  Abortion  Action  Committe 

Women's  Self  Defense  Club 

Young  Socialist  Club 

Karate  Club 


Advising  and  Study  Counseling 

The  staff  of  the  College  Dean's  Office  is  available  to  students  to  provide 
them  with  information  on  the  curriculum,  general  requirements  and  pro- 
gram planning.  Tutorial  and  study  skills  assistance  is  available  to  students 
through  this  office.  Small  classes  in  basic  writing  techniques  and  in  reading 
skills  are  established  each  semester.  Individual  and  group  tutorials  are 
available  in  the  core  courses  such  as  mathematics,  languages  and  natural 
sciences.  Students  and  faculty  members  should  contact  the  Dean's  Office 
for  further  information  on  both  types  of  programs. 

CENTRAL  ADVISING  OFFICE 

General  information  and  advice  on  graduate  school  opportunities  and 
requirements  is  available  to  all  students  in  the  Central  Advising  Office,  as  is 
specific  information  on  the  preparation  and  entrance  requirements  for  pro- 
fessional fields,  such  as  business  administration,  the  various  health  profes- 
sions, law  and  social  work.  Financial  aid  information,  including 
qualifications  necessary  for  national  fellowship  competitions,  is  also  to  be 
found  in  this  office. 

All  foreign  students  may  receive  general  counseling  and  specific  informa- 
tion on  visas  in  the  Central  Advising  Office. 

Students  interested  in  study  abroad  and  international  exchange  opportun- 
ities may  obtain  information  in  this  office. 

Vocational  Counseling  and  Placement 

The  services  of  the  Vocational  Counseling  and  Placement  Office  of  the  Uni-i 
versity  are  available  to  all  registered  students  and  alumni. 
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The  principal  services  provided  by  this  office  are: 

Vocational  counseling —  individual  and  group 

Off-campus  part-time  and  summer  employment 

Full-time  graduate  placement 

Occupational  and  career  information  library 

Assistance  in  preparing  for  job  interview's 

Fall  and  spring  career  seminars 

Preparation  of  resumes  and  references 

All  students,  regardless  of  year  in  school,  are  encouraged  to  register  with  the 
Vocational  Counseling  and  Placement  Office  and  to  share  writh  members  of 
the  staff  emerging  concerns  and  questions  relevant  to  their  future  plans. 

Academic  Regulations 

Grades  shall  be  reported  according  to  the  following  letter  system.  No  other 

interpretation  of  this  letter  system  shall  be  authorized. 
A  —  Excellent  Inc.  —  Incomplete 

B  —  Good  P  —  Passing  (pass/fail  option) 

C  —  Fair 
D  —  Passing 
F  —  Failure 

The  grade  of  Incomplete  shall  be  reported  only  when  a  portion  of  the  as- 
signed or  required  class  work,  or  the  final  examination,  has  not  been  com- 
pleted because  of  the  student's  serious  illness,  extreme  personal  circum- 
stances, or  for  scholarly  reasons  at  the  request  of  the  instructor.  If  the  stu- 
dent's record  is  such  that  he  would  fail  the  course  regardless  of  the  result  of 
the  missing  work,  he  shall  fail.  A  student  can  obtain  credit  for  an  Incomplete 
only  by  finishing  the  work  of  the  course  within  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  fol- 
lowing semester.  The  grade  of  Incomplete  is  converted  to  a  failure  if  the 
course  requirements  have  not  been  satisfied  by  that  time.  Exceptions  to  the 
two-week  deadline  may  be  requested  from  the  appropriate  agency  in  cases 
of  protracted  illness,  critical  personal  problems  or  for  scholarly  reasons  at 
the  request  of  the  instructor.  The  initiative  for  removal  of  the  Incomplete 
grade  rests  with  the  student. 

An  Incomplete  on  a  final  grade  report  is  not  calculated  in  arriving  at  a  tem- 
porary quality  point  average.  When  the  Incomplete  is  later  converted  to  a 
grade,  the  quality  points  are  changed  and  the  student  is  notified. 

Once  a  grade  is  submitted,  it  cannot  be  changed  except  on  approval  of  the 
Department  Chairman. 

PASS/FAIL  OPTION 

A  student  may  elect  one  course  each  semester  to  a  maximum  of  eight  on  a 
pass/fail  basis  provided  he  presents  a  P/F  Option  card  to  the  Registrar's 
Office  at  the  mid-term.  The  grade  of  pass  will  be  included  in  the  graduation 
credits  but  not  in  the  quality  points  or  cumulative  average.  A  P/F  once 
submitted,  cannot  be  withdrawn  or  changed  to  a  grade.  A  student  must  be 
carrying  3  courses  or  12  or  more  credits  during  the  semester  in  which  he 
elects  the  P/F. 
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QUALITY  POINTS 

Quality  points  are  assigned  to  course  grades  as  follows:  A,  4;  B,  3;  C,  2;  D,  1; 
F,  0.  The  quality  points  for  each  grade  are  multiplied  by  the  number  of  cred- 
its for  the  course,  and  the  totals  for  all  courses  are  added  to  arrive  at  the 
number  of  cumulative  quality  points.  The  number  of  cumulative  quality 
points  is  divided  by  the  number  of  cumulative  credits  carried  to  arrive  at  the 
cumulative  quality  point  average.  A  "P"  is  not  averaged  in  the  cumulative 
average. 

RETENTION  AND  GOOD  STANDING 

Cumulative  Index  Required  for  Retention 

Cumulative 

Semester  Average  Retention 

1  0.0 

2  1.3 

3  1.5 

4  1.6 

5  1.7 

6  1.8 

7  1.9 

8  2.0 

Note:  Students  who  elect  a  five-year  program  are  expected  to  maintain  a  2.0  average  for  the  last  three  semesters. 

Academic  Dismissal 

A  student  whose  cumulative  average  falls  below  the  requirement  for  reten- 
tion will  be  academically  dismissed. 

Scholastic  Probation 

A  student  will  be  placed  on  scholastic  probation  if  his  semester  average  is 
below  1.5  after  any  of  the  first  three  semesters  or  blow  2.0  after  any  of  the 
subsequent  semesters. 

Any  student  who  is  at  the  probation  level  shall  be  warned  by  a  statement 
on  the  bottom  of  his  copy  of  the  grade  report.  This  warning  is  to  indicate 
that  continued  below-standard  performance  will  result  in  failure  to  graduate 
or  in  academic  dismissal. 

Probation  precludes  membership  in  University  and  College  governance 
bodies  and  committees,  and  also  proscribes  holding  office  in  student  organi- 
zations. 

Probation  Appeals 

The  Committee  on  Standards  and  Scholarships  shall  be  charged  with  modi- 
fying extending,  or  limiting  the  restrictions  on  a  student  during  a  period  of 
scholastic  probation,  and  determining  the  limit  of  its  duration.  The  Commit- 
tee shall  report  all  such  modifications  to  the  University  Assembly. 

Readmitted  Students 

A  readmitted  student  must  attain  the  cumulative  average  required  for  the 
class  to  which  he  has  been  assigned  at  the  time  of  readmission. 
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Transfer  Students 

The  former  cumulative  average  of  a  transfer  student  does  not  carry  over  to 
this  University;  he  begins  a  new  cumulative  average  upon  admission.  A 
transfer  student  is  not  dismissed  after  the  first  semester  because  of  his 
cumulative  average.  However,  for  all  subsequent  semesters,  the  student 
must  attain  the  cumulative  average  necessary  for  the  class  to  which  he  was 
assigned. 

Failed  Courses 

A  failed  course  in  a  subject  required  for  the  degree  must  be  repeated.  If  the 
original  failed  course  is  repeated  and  passed,  it  remains  on  the  student's 
record  but  will  not  be  computed  in  the  cumulative  average.  A  course  once 
passed  may  not  be  repeated  for  a  higher  grade. 

COURSE  CHANGES  —  FIRST  TEN  ACADEMIC  DAYS 

1.  Add  Period  —  the  student  is  allowed  10  academic  days  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  semester  to  add,  drop,  or  substitute  a  course  WITHOUT 
NOTATION  on  his  record. 

2.  Add/Drop  Procedure  —  If  a  student  has  good  reason  to  drop  one  course 
and  add  another,  he  may  accomplish  this  in  the  following  order: 

a.  Secure  and  Add/Drop  card  from  the  Registrar's  Office 

b.  Have  the  instructor  of  the  course  to  be  added  certify  that  space  is 
available  in  the  desired  section. 

c.  Secure  release  from  the  instructor  of  the  course  to  be  dropped. 

d.  Secure  the  Adviser's  signature. 

e.  Submit  the  completed  Add/Drop  card  to  the  Registrar's  Office. 

3.  Withdrawal  —  If  the  student  simply  wishes  to  withdraw  from  a  course 
(within  the  first  ten  days)  he  may  do  so  with  his  instructor's  approval, 
using  the  following  procedure: 

a.  Obtain  and  Add/Drop  card  from  the  Registrar's  Office. 

b.  Obtain  the  necessary  signatures  and  return  the  card  to  the  Registrar's 
Office. 

COURSE  CHANGES  —  AFTER  10th  ACADEMIC  DAY 

1.  From  the  11th  academic  day  to  a  specified  date  before  the  beginning  of 
the  examination  period,  a  student  may  drop  a  course  subject  to  minimum 
load  regulations  (3  courses  or  12  credit  hours  for  matriculated  student). 
The  notation  of  withdrawal  on  the  student's  record  will  be  the  grade  of 
"W"  which  is  not  computed  in  the  grade  point  average. 

2.  Procedure —  (11th  day  to  a  specified  date  before  examination  period).  To 
be  properly  withdrawn  from  a  course  the  student  must  accomplish  the 
following: 

a.  Secure  a  Course  Withdrawal  card. 

b.  Schedule  a  conference  with  his  adviser  and  the  instructor  of  the 
course  and  secure  their  signatures. 

WITHDRAWAL  FROM  THE  UNIVERSITY 

1.  If  a  student  withdraws  prior  to  a  specified  date  before  the  first  final 
examination,  a  "W"  for  each  course  will  be  recorded  along  with  his  with- 
drawal date. 
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The  effective  date  of  withdrawal  is  that  on  which  all  proper  forms  are 
completed,  signed,  and  returned  to  the  Registrar. 

2.  Withdrawal  Procedure  —  To  withdraw  from  the  University,  the  student 
must  do  the  following: 

a.  Consult  with  a  member  of  the  College  Dean's  Advising  Staff,  who  will 
provide  and  sign  the  necessary  form. 

b.  Receive  clearance  from  all  departments  of  the  University  where  he 
may  have  accrued  charges:  Library,  Laboratories,  Health  Services, 
Treasurer's  Office,  Student  Affairs  Office,  Bookstore.  This  will  clear 
the  student's  records  so  that  he  may  obtain  appropriate  refunds 
and/or  transcripts. 

c.  Return  the  form  to  the  Registrar. 

3.  If  any  charges  are  outstanding,  the  student's  permanent  records  will  be 
"frozen"  and  no  transcripts  can  be  issued.  Failure  to  complete  a  With- 
drawal form  will  result  in  the  recording  of  the  grade  of  F  in  all  courses  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  semester. 

4.  Any  student  withdrawing  during  the  fall  semester  after  the  November  1 
readmission  deadline  will  not  be  able  to  return  for  the  spring  semester. 

CHANGE  OF  MAJOR 

Any  student  who  has  stated  a  major  and  wishes  to  change  it  should  consult 
first  with  his  advisor.  Upon  approval  of  the  change,  the  Registrar's  Office 
will  fill  out  the  form  and  the  student  will  be  assigned  to  a  new  advisor  by 
the  new  department. 

ATTENDANCE 

Attendance  at  all  scheduled  classes  is  expected.  No  administrative  control  of 
attendance  is  exercised  except  as  hereinafter  provided.  In  cases  of  illness, 
students  are  to  explain  their  absences  directly  to  their  instructors.  Grades  of 
students  who  meet  requirements  of  the  instructor  in  making  up  work  shall 
not  be  reduced  for  absence  because  of  illness. 

All  absences  due  to  illnesses  should  be  reported  to  University  Health  Ser- 
vices. Although  students  are  expected  to  deal  directly  with  faculty  members, 
the  Health  Services  will  verify  dates  of  absences  if  requested  by  faculty 
members. 

CONDUCT 

A  high  standard  of  conduct,  based  on  self-respect  and  consideration  for  thei 
rights  of  others,  is  expected  of  all  students.  The  disciplinary  system  of  thej 
University  is  based  upon  a  published  Code  of  Student  Conduct,  and  isj 
administered  by  a  committee  of  faculty  and  students.  Hearings  are  con- 
ducted so  as  to  ensure  due  process  and  guarantee  fair  and  impartial  consid- 
eration. It  should  be  understood  that  the  University,  acting  through  its 
Chancellor  or  any  administrative  officer  designated  by  him,  in  emergency 
situations,  distinctly  reserves  the  right  to  suspend  a  student.  A  student  so 
suspended  by  administrative  action  is  entitled  to  a  speedy  consideration 
and  disposition  of  his  case  the  University  Committee  on  Student  Discipline. 

COURSE  LOAD 

The  normal  course  load  for  Freshman  and  Sophomores  is  four  courses  for  16 
credit  hours  and  for  Juniors  and  Seniors,  five  courses  for  15  credit  hours.  A 
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student  with  a  cumulative  grade  average  of  3.0  or  3.5  in  the 'previous  semes- 
ter, may  take  an  extra  course  v^^ith  the  permission  of  his  advisor. 

A  student  majoring  in  a  Science  w^ho  must  take  laboratory  courses  of 
more  than  4  credits  may  assume  a  load  of  18  credits.  This  is  intended  espe- 
cially for  Juniors  and  Seniors  w^ho  may  find  it  necessary  to  take  three 
3-credit  courses,  a  required  4-credit  core  curriculum  course,  and  a  5 -credit 
laboratory  course  (or  a  similar  variation)  in  one  semester. 

Students  may  elect  to  plan  a  four-year  (eight  semester)  or  five-year  (10 
semester)  program. 

SUMMER  COURSES  OUTSIDE  THE  UNIVERSITY 

In  order  to  receive  credit  for  summer  course  w^ork  outside  the  University,  a 
student  must  receive  prior  authorization  from  the  department  concerned  for 
each  course  to  be  taken.  A  Course  Authorization  form  can  be  obtained  from 
the  Registrar's  Office;  the  original  to  be  returned  to  the  Registrar,  one  copy 
to  be  retained  by  the  Department,  and  one  copy  to  be  retained  by  the  stu- 
dent. In  general,  a  grade  of  B  or  higher  is  required  for  transfer  credit.  Per- 
mission to  accept  a  grade  lower  than  B  may  be  obtained  only  from  the 
Department  to  which  the  credit  is  being  transferred.  It  is  the  student's 
responsibility  to  see  that  a  transcript  is  sent  to  the  Registrar  upon  comple- 
tion of  the  program. 

DEPARTMENTAL  HONORS  PROGRAMS 

To  graduate  with  Departmental  Honors,  a  student  must  have  either:  (1)  suc- 
cessfully completed  some  special  honors  work,  such  as  a  thesis  or  seminar; 
or  (2)  earned  a  3.5  grade  average  in  his  major  field,  the  awarding  of  honors 
not  to  be  automatic,  however,  but  to  depend  on  the  recommendation  of  an 
honors  committee  in  his  department. 

The  student  must,  in  addition,  have  a  3.0  overall  grade  average.  (Note  that 
this  governs  graduation  with  honors,  not  admission  to  honors  work,  which 
is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  departmental  honors  committee). 

Not  more  than  6  credits  may  be  received  for  special  honors  work. 

If  a  student  entered  in  an  honors  course  completes  the  work  satisfactorily 
but  not  on  an  honors  level,  he  shall  receive  credit  for  the  course  toward 
graduation. 

GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS 

In  order  to  graduate,  a  student  must  acquire  a  total  of  124  credits.  Students 
who  qualify  for  advanced  placement  in  languages  or  other  4  credit  fresh- 
man-sophomore courses  may  graduate  with  as  few  as  120  credits.  All  stu- 
dents   must    accumulate    a    minimum    of    45    Residency    credits    at    the 

University. 

A  student  must  meet  the  requirements  of  a  major  department. 
A  student  must  complete  either  the  A  or  the  B  pattern  of  courses  below. 
A.  Core  Requirement 

1.  One  year  of  training  in  writing  to  be  taken  in  the  Freshman  year. 

2.  Courses  in  foreign  language  as  follows:  Students  who  demonstrate 
proficiency  in  a  foreign  language  at  the  intermediate  level  shall  be 
exempt  from  a  language  requirement.  Students  who  meet  the  entrance 
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requirements  regarding  language  or  who  otherwise  demonstrate  ele- 
mentary proficiency  in  a  foreign  language  shall  take  one  year  of  a  for- 
eign language  at  the  intermediate  level  or  one  year  of  a  foreign 
literature  in  translation. 

3.  Three  terms  of  course  work  in  the  social  sciences,  of  which  at  least 
one  must  be  taken  in  History  and  two  in  other  disciplines. 

4.  Three  terms  of  course  work  in  the  natural  sciences  or  in  mathematics, 
of  which  at  least  two  terms  must  be  taken  in  the  same  discipline,  and 
at  least  one  in  a  natural  science. 

B.  As  an  alternative  to  A  a  student  may  choose  to  design  his  or  her  own 
core  curriculum,  in  consultation  with  a  faculty  advisor  or  with  an  advis- 
ing committee.  Questions  concerning  this  program  should  be  referred  to 
the  College  Dean's  Office. 

FINAL  EXAMINATIONS 

When  the  examination  scheduled  is  published,  any  student  who  finds  him- 
self scheduled  for  two  examinations  at  the  same  time  or  for  three  examina- 
tions in  one  day  should  report  the  situation  directly  to  the  Registrar's  Office. 

PRIZES  AND  AWARDS 

Brian  Rattigan  Prize 

A  cash  award  made  annually  for  outstanding  creative  achievement.  Estab- 
lished by  his  friends  and  classmates  in  memory  of  Brian  Rattigan,  a  poet 
and  member  of  the  first  graduating  class  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
at  Boston,  who  drowned  during  the  summer  before  his  Senior  year.  Selec- 
tion of  the  recipient  is  made  by  a  special  committee  of  faculty  and  students. 

John  W.  Ryan  1966  Faculty  Convocation  Award 

Awarded  each  year  at  the  Honors  Reception  to  the  Junior  who  attained  the 
highest  average  at  the  completion  of  the  second  year  at  the  University. 
Established  in  1966  partly  in  order  to  commemorate  the  convocation  of  the 
faculty  and  partly  in  order  to  recognize  academic  excellence  in  the  student 
body. 

Luis  Emilio  Soto  Prize 

Awarded  each  Spring  at  the  Commencement  Exercises  to  the  Senior  major- 
ing in  Spanish  who  best  reflects  the  humanistic  qualities  and  the  spirit  of 
Professor  Soto. 

Inaugurated  in  May  1970,  and  named  for  Professor  Luis  Emilio  Soto 
(1902-1970),  who,  in  his  short  stay  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  at 
Boston,  wholly  won  the  hearts  of  his  students  and  colleagues  by  his  devo 
tion  to  them  and  to  their  work. 
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The  Colleges  of  the  University 

Colleges  I  and  II  are  based  on  the  traditional  liberal  arts  and  constitute  a 
major  part  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Boston.  Each  college  pro- 
vides students  with  both  traditional  and  experimental  ways  of  studying  the 
subjects  and  disciplines  which  are  important  to  the  human  experiences.  All 
Colleges  encourage  their  students  to  acquire  those  skills  and  interests  which 
will  make  learning  a  life-long  process,  and  each  college  is  developing  pro- 
grams and  emphases  which  distinguishes  it  from  the  other  colleges  of  the 
University. 

The  College  of  Public  and  Community  Service,  a  new  college  designed  to 
offer  pre-professional  and  liberal  arts  training,  provides  a  curriculum  which 
combines  learning  based  on  certification  of  individual  competence  with  the 
engaged  activity  that  must  characterize  a  college  addressing  urban  prob- 
lems. 

College  I 

College  I  is  committed  to  a  pattern  of  education  that  begins  in  the  student's 
exploration  of  a  range  of  different  ways  of  thinking  and  knowing.  Students 
take  a  variety  of  courses  combining  experience  of  the  course  material  with 
training  in  the  basic  skills  appropriate  to  academic  inquiry  concerning  that 
subject.  In  addition.  College  I  is  framing  a  series  of  interdepartmental  fresh- 
man courses  designed  to  serve  as  introductions  to  college  study.  These 
courses  are  team-taught  by  members  of  different  departments.  They  carry 
double  the  academic  credit  of  normal  courses,  and  they  are  focused  on  top- 
ics of  broad  significance  and  basic  human  concern.  Two  such  courses 
offered  in  the  Fall  of  1973  were  courses  in  "Law  and  Justice"  and  in  "The 
Phenomenon  of  Language".  Further  courses  are  being  planned. 

The  College  also  provides  an  "Option  B"  program  under  which  students 
may  present  for  approval  by  a  faculty  advisor  a  program  of  courses  which 
the  student  wishes  to  adopt  in  place  of  the  college's  core  curriculum.  The 
college  also  is  planning  to  implement  a  program  under  which  a  small  group 
of  freshmen,  with  the  help  of  a  faculty  team,  design  and  carry  out  their  own 
program  of  study  for  the  academic  year. 

The  purpose  of  the  exploratory  phase  of  education  in  College  I  is  to  allow 
the  student  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  complexity  and  range  of  academic 
inquiry  and  discourse,  to  establish  the  intellectual  basis  on  which  he  can 
organize  his  educational  experience,  and  to  develop  some  of  the  basic  and  1 
more  specialized  skills  helpful  to  the  pursuit  of  his  educational  goals.  This  ! 
exploratory  process  is  followed  by  a  more  concentrated  major  program 
through  which  the  student  seeks  to  develop  further  understanding  and  com- 
petence in  at  least  one  intellectual  discipline  to  the  degree  of  relative  com- 
prehensiveness and  self-initiative  or  intellectual  independence.  College  I 
provides  majors  in  seventeen  academic  departments  and,  in  addition,  is 
planning  several  interdisciplinary  concentrations.  Students  interested  in 
majoring  in  Italian,  Music  and  Philosophy  should  note  that  these  majors  are 
offered  only  in  College  I. 

The  purpose  of  education  in  College  I  is  not  to  train  students  for  specific 
vocational  possibilities  but  to  encourage  and  help  them  to  develop  an  intel- 
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lectual  independence  and  self-reliance  based  on  experience  in  a  range  of 
intellectual  styles  and  methods  and  on  concentration  in  one  of  these  aca- 
demic areas.  Thus,  it  is  directed  at  the  development  of  intellectual  flexibility 
and  of  resourcefulness  in  the  solution  of  intellectual  problems,  and  it  asked 
the  student  to  develop  his  intellectual  breadth  and  to  complete  a  departmen- 
tal major  at  the  same  time  as  it  recognizes  the  important  role  of  the  individ- 
ual student  as  the  central  and  final  agent  of  his  own  education. 

College  II 

College  II  continues  to  develop  programs  within  a  framework  of  traditional 
liberal  arts  involving  the  disciplines  of  the  humanities,  the  sciences,  and  the 
social  sciences,  which  allow  students  to  combine  the  benefits  of  departmen- 
tal specialization  with  those  of  interdisciplinary  study.  By  exploring  new 
modes  of  inquiry  within  and  outside  the  historical  traditions  of  Western  cul- 
ture, College  II  offers  options  of  synthesis  and  innovation  permitting  discov- 
ery of  new  ways  to  improve  the  quality  of  our  lives,  both  as  individuals  and 
as  a  community. 

College  II  already  has  established  significant  areas  of  academic  interest 
not  available  in  other  colleges  of  the  University.  Such  distinctive  programs 
of  study,  however,  complement  rather  than  replace  the  more  conventional 
major  programs  offered  by  each  of  the  academic  departments  in  the  college, 
thereby  providing  a  broader  conjunction  of  opportunities  for  students. 

The  Urban  Studies  Concentration  provides  opportunities  for  the  investi- 
gation of  urban  issues  and  problems  from  the  perspective  of  various  disci- 
plines —  Sociology,  History,  Economics,  and  Art.  An  interdisciplinary  study 
of  Western  and  non-Western  religions,  with  courses  in  the  humanities  and 
social  sciences,  is  offered  by  the  Program  for  the  Study  of  Religion.  Students 
enrolled  in  the  Individual  Major  Program  design  their  own  pattern  of  course 
selections,  in  consultation  with  faculty  advisors,  drawing  upon  the 
resources  of  two  or  more  academic  departments  in  the  College.  And,  in 
addition  to  such  interdisciplinary  programs.  College  II  houses  the  only  pro- 
grams in  the  Visual  Arts,  Theatre  Arts,  Classics,  and  Russian  available  at  the 
University.  Students  enrolled  in  the  "Option  B"  program  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  modify  or  develop  alternatives  to  the  University's  Core  Requirement 
for  graduation. 

Various  forms  of  group  and  individualized  Basic  Skills  instruction  are 
available  for  students  needing  special  help  to  ensure  that  they  will  derive 
maximum  educational  benefits  from  their  courses. 

During  1973-74,  the  College  sponsored  a  January  Term  program  of  con- 
centrated independent  study  and  intensive  seminar  courses  for  academic 
credit  for  students  wishing  to  continue  their  studies  between  semesters. 
Also  on  a  limited  experimental  basis,  the  College  developed  an  interdiscipli- 
nary Freshman  Seminar  program  designed  to  introduce  students  to  the  aca- 
demic life  of  the  University. 

Located  in  the  magnificient  College  II  building,  designed  by  the  distin- 
guished architectural  firm  of  Cambridge  Seven  Associates,  are  a  gymnasium, 
exercise  facihties,  and  squash  courts  available  to  students  and  faculty 
members  in  the  University. 
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College  II  has  developed  a  number  of  distinctive  social  traditions.  The 
Student  Activities  Committee  promotes  extracurricular  life  in  the  College  by 
sponsoring  lectures,  films,  and  seminars  on  student-oriented  subjects,  guest 
speakers,  an  annual  College  II  boat  cruise  of  Boston  Harbor,  as  well  as  musi- 
cal events,  art  exhibitions,  departmental  academic  and  social  receptions, 
and  various  formal  and  informal  conferences  and  workshops.  The  College  II 
Constitution  provides  for  a  student-faculty  Senate  responsible  for  establish- 
ing and  maintaining  the  means  and  standards  through  which  students  may 
earn  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  College  II,  and  for  coordinating  College 
efforts  within  the  context  of  general  goals  relevant  to  the  University-at-large. 

College  III 

COLLEGE  OF  PUBLIC  AND  COMMUNITY  SERVICE 

In  October  of  1973,  The  College  of  Public  and  Community  Service,  the  third 
college  at  UMass  Boston,  opened  with  an  initial  enrollment  of  about  300  stu- 
dents. Enrollment  for  the  second  year  will  increase  substantially.  Advocat- 
ing innovative  approaches  to  higher  education,  the  College  is  charged  with 
training  a  diverse  mix  of  students  in  careers  of  public  and  community  ser- 
vice. The  curriculum  is  organized  around  a  competency-based  certificate 
system  rather  than  course  credits,  with  emphasis  on  interdisciplinary 
instruction  and  field  experience  learning.  The  College,  which  is  located  at 
the  downtown  Boston  campus  in  the  Park  Square  area  at  100  Arlington 
Street,  offers  education  leading  to  the  B.A.  degree.  Other  professional 
degrees  may  be  authorized  in  the  future. 

Throughout  its  planning  and  development,  the  College  has  been  guided 
by  six  general  principles.  Briefly  stated,  they  are: 

—  To  combine  a  basic  liberal  arts  education  with  training  in  areas  of  spe- 
cific relevance  to  public  and  community  service  broadly  defined. 

—  To  organize  the  undergraduate  college  and  its  curriculum  around  prob- 
lem areas  rather  than  academic  disciplines. 

—  To  use  as  faculty  those  persons  who  have  been  trained  in  the  academic 
community  as  well  as  persons  of  demonstrated  competence;  holders  of 
positions  of  responsibility  in  public  and  community  service  agencies 
who  may  or  may  not  have  an  academic  degree. 

—  To  broaden  the  student  body  to  include  those  who  are  currently  em- 
ployed in  such  agencies,  those  who  have  been  out  of  high  school  for 
some  period  of  time  and  want  to  return  to  college,  and  those  who  have 
not  completed  high  school  but  are  prepared  for  college. 

—  To  emphasize  the  use  of  internships,  field  work,  and  projects  in  com- 
munity-based activities  as  a  regular  part  of  the  curriculum. 

—  To  measure  student  progress  through  frequent  certification  of  skills  and 
knowledge,  rather  than  through  accumulation  of  course  credits. 

The  College  is  committed  to  a  compentency-based  curriculum  which  will 
allow  flexibility  for  students  in  planning  and  scheduling  their  learning  pro- 
gram to  best  suit  individual  needs.  It  offers  a  comprehensive  blend  of  educa- 
tional situations  in  which  students  learn  skills  and  concepts,  and  are  placed 
in  real  work  settings  where  these  can  be  used.  As  such,  competency  can  be 
acquired  and  demonstrated  not  only  in  courses,  but  also  on  the  job,  in  field 
work,  and  from  use  of  resources  in  the  Greater  Boston  area.  Too,  students 
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bring  competencies  already  developed  through  previous  work  experiences. 

Since  first  opening  its  doors  last  fall,  the  College  has  identified  specific 
competencies  (through  consultation  with  professionals,  potential  employers, 
community  people,  and  others)  in  order  to  define  what  a  student  enrolled  in 
a  particular  curriculum  career  area  needs  to  know  and  do,  and  at  what  level 
of  skill.  Similarly,  more  general  competencies  have  been  developed  in  lib- 
eral arts  areas  and  essential  skills.  These  competencies  have  been  drafted 
into  certificates  of  competency,  ten  of  which  are  required  for  graduation. 

To  administer  the  certificate  system,  the  College  is  organized  into  seven 
curriculum  centers,  each  with  its  own  certificate(s):  The  Essential  Skills 
Center;  three  career  centers  (Housing  and  Community  Development,  Legal 
Education  Services,  Human  Growth  and  Development);  and  three  general 
centers  (Institutions,  Individual  and  Society,  Cultural  Studies).  Also,  to 
build  a  program  encompassing  field  experience  education,  the  College  has 
established  an  Office  of  Cooperative  Education.  Its  mission:  To  form  and 
monitor  a  variety  of  cooperative  relationships  with  service  agencies  and 
organizations  in  the  Greater  Boston  area  which  provide  crucial  field  work 
training  for  students;  to  assist  in  developing  learning  plans  for  individual 
students  in  the  field;  and  to  coordinate  the  College's  career  development, 
vocational  counseling,  and  job  placement  efforts  with  those  of  the  Univer- 
sity. 

To  date,  the  College  offers  twelve  different  certificates  through  the  seven 
curriculum  centers.  Each  certificate  describes  various  competencies 
required,  the  performance  expected  of  students,  and  standards  of  evaluation 
to  be  applied.  In  addition,  students  can  request  that  a  certificate  be  designed 
in  a  career  area  other  than  the  three  areas  offered,  that  competencies  out- 
lined in  certificates  of  the  general  and  career  centers  be  combined  to  equal 
entirely  new  certificates,  and  that  an  "independent  interest"  certificate  be 
subject  to  negotiation  between  individual  students  and  the  faculty.  The  B.A. 
degree  will  be  awarded  upon  attainment  of  ten  specified  certificates:  three 
essential  skills  certificates;  one  career  center  certificate;  five  certificates  from 
the  general  centers,  of  which  three  must  be  from  each  of  the  three  general 
centers;  and  one  "independent  interest'  certificate.  This  year,  the  College 
plans  to  expand  its  curricular  offerings,  perhaps  adding  a  program  in  allied 
health  careers  and  another  in  basic  science  instruction. 

A  portrait  of  the  twelve  certificates  currently  available  through  the  curric- 
ulum centers  follows: 
ESSENTIAL  SKILLS: 

Three  certificates  in  writing  and  speaking,  reading,  and  mathematics.  The 
mathematics  certificate  includes  competencies  in  basic  and  business  mathe- 
matics, plus  statistics. 

HOUSING  AND  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT 

One  career  certificate  in  housing,  which  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first 
comprises  basic  competencies  in  analytical  and  critical  skills,  the  second  a 
number  of  competencies  in  three  professional  career  areas  (advocacy,  man- 
agement, and  development).  To  receive  this  certificate,  students  are  required 
to  demonstrate  mastery  of  basic  competencies  plus  those  in  one  of  the  three 
career  areas.  Another  certificate  in  community  development  will  be  offered 
in  the  future. 
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LEGAL  EDUCATION  SERVICES 

One  career  certificate  involving  competencies  in  legal  institutions  (legisla- 
tive, judicial,  and  administrative),  doctrine,  assessment,  comparison  and 
history,  professional  and  paraprofessional  rolls,  investigation  and  negotia- 
tion, counseling,  criminalization  and  stigmatization,  and  working  with  peo- 
ple in  or  emerging  from  the  criminal  justice  system.  The  last  is  the  first  of 
several  competencies  being  developed  which  related  to  a  specific  career, 
only  one  of  which  is  required;  others  planned  include  juvenile  advocacy  and 
dispute  settlement. 

HUMAN  GROWTH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

One  career  certificate  encompassing  general  competencies  in  areas  of  learn- 
ing, family  dynamics,  scientific  methods  and  research,  assessment,  mental 
health  delivery  systems,  and  social/emotional,  cognitive/moral,  and  physical 
development.  The  remaining  competencies  to  be  earned  require  work  in  one 
of  several  specialties:  early  childhood,  development  disabilities,  addiction, 
or  preparation  for  graduate  work  in  social  work  or  psychology. 

INSTITUTIONS 

Three  certificates  in  social  change,  political  economy,  and  management.  The 
social  change  certificate  focuses  on  community  and  interest  group  organiza- 
tion and  tactics,  research  and  analytical  skills  in  a  community  field  setting, 
leadership,  and  electoral  politics  and  decision  making  at  all  levels.  The  cer- 
tificate in  political  economy  centers  around  an  analysis  of  power,  political 
conflict,  the  economics  of  families  and  individuals,  traditional  American 
economic  institutions  and  alternatives,  plus  local  economic  data  research. 
The  management  certificate  covers  major  areas  of  public  and  organizational 
administration  including  decision-making  processes,  legal  and  administra- 
tive strategies  to  change  organizational  behavior,  managerial  problem  solv- 
ing, program  managements,  budgeting,  and  grant  development. 

INDIVIDUAL  AND  SOCIETY 

One  certificate  in  communication.  Competencies  in  this  certificate  include 
awareness  of  one's  communication  style,  listening  and  speaking,  non-verbal 
communication,  identifying  different  types  of  verbal  communications,  and 
analysis  of  a  communication  situation.  Other  certificates  will  be  available 
this  year. 

CULTURAL  STUDIES 

Two  certificates.  One  certificate  deals  generally  with  American  value  sys- 
tems, their  origins,  and  functions.  The  second  requires  competence  in  a  vari- 
ety of  fairly  specific  instances  where  cultural  understanding  is  important: 
for  example,  with  regard  to  differing  attitudes  toward  conflict  and  violence, 
politics,  and  art.  Both  certificates  are  designed  to  aid  students  seeking 
human  service  careers  in  contemporary  American  Society. 

For  more  information  about  the  College  of  Public  and  Community  Ser- 
vice, prospective  students  are  urged  to  contact  the  Dean  or  the  College's 
Director  of  Admissions. 
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College  IV 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  PROFESSIONAL  STUDIES 

The  fourth  college  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts/Boston  will  be  a  Col- 
lege of  Professional  Studies.  Scheduled  to  open  in  September  1975,  the  Col- 
lege is  planned  to  offer  career-oriented  programs,  undergraduate  and 
graduate,  in  the  following  professional  fields: 

Programs  Fields  Covered 

Management  Sciences:  Business  and  Public  Administration 

Urban  Technology:  Applied    Science    and    Engineering    in 

such  urban  problem  areas  as  environ- 
mental control  and  transportation. 
Architecture,  and  Urban  Design:        Architecture,  Urban  and  Regional  Plan- 
ning, Environmental  Design. 
Mass  Communications:  Journalism,  Film,  TV,  Radio,  Communi- 

cations Technology. 
Conununity  Health:  Nutrition,    Medical    Technology,    Envi- 

ronmental and  Occupational  Health. 

All  of  the  programs  in  the  College  of  Professional  Studies  will  have  two 
major  goals: 

—  to  offer  students  high  quality,  professional  programs  that  meet  estab- 
lished standards  and  requirements  for  entrance  into  careers 

—  to  provide  a  solid  education  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences 

Professional  Programs: 

The  College  will  offer  a  broad  preparation  in  each  career  area,  so  that  stu- 
dents will  be  equipped  to  enter  a  variety  of  specific  occupations  within  their 
chosen  field.  All  professional  programs  in  the  College  will  include  profes- 
sional courses,  basic  and  applied  courses  in  relevant  academic  fields,  and 
field  work.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  giving  students  maximum  flexibil- 
ity in  planning  programs  that  combine  different  fields  in  ways  that  match 
the  particular  goals  and  interests  of  the  student. 

Education  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences: 

The  traditional  liberal  arts  and  sciences  will  play  an  important  role  in  the 
total  educational  experience  of  students  in  College  IV.  Some  liberal  arts 
courses  will  be  directly  relevant  to  the  students'  career  interests. 

Others  will  be  important  in  the  students'  programs  of  general  education. 
Still  others  will  provide  opportunities  to  pursue  specific  personal  interests. 
Programs  in  College  IV  will  emphasize  the  relationship  between  acad.emic 
work  and  practical  problems. 

College  IV  will  accept  undergraduate  students  at  both  the  freshman  and 
transfer  levels.  Part-time  arrangements  will  be  available  for  students  unable 
to  carry  a  full  load.  Programs  will  be  designed  for  students  right  out  of  high 
school,  as  well  as  older  students  with  some  career  experience.  The  College  is 
interested  in  helping  students  of  all  ethnic  and  social  backgrounds,  male 
and  female,  to  achieve  their  educational  and  professional  goals. 
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Special  Programs 

Afro-American 

Studies 

Concentration 

This  special  program,  derived  from 
the  University's  commitment  to 
offer  courses  in  both  Western  and 
non-Western  studies,  is  specifically 
designed  to  students  interested  in 
the  historical  experience,  cultural 
accomplishments,  and  significant 
presence  of  the  Black  man  in  Africa 
and  the  New  World.  Successful 
completion  of  the  Concentration  is 
formally  acknowledged  on  student's 
official  records. 

Course  Offerings 

AFRO-AMERICAN  STUDIES 

HONORS  SEMINAR 

An  interdisciplinary  seminar  for 
students  admitted  to  Option  B 
[Honors),  and  to  a  limited  number 
of  other  highly  qualified  students 
participating  in  the  Option  A  pro- 
gram. 

Prerequisite;  3.0  overall  averages 
and  permission  of  the  Afro-Ameri- 
can Studies  Concentration  Commit- 
tee. 

AFRO-AMERICAN  STUDIES 

SENIOR  HONORS  THESIS 

Study  in  depth  of  a  topic  chosen  by 
the  student  in  consultation  with  an 
honors  advisor,  and  a  paper  written 
with  the  approval  and  under  the 
direction  of  an  honors  advisor,  nor- 
mally related  to  work  done  in  the 
Honors  Seminar.  Honors  awarded 
on  the  basis  of  performance  in  the 
Honors  Seminar,  evaluation  of  the 
paper  by  the  Afro-American  Studies 
Concentration  Committee,  and  3.0 
overall  average. 


Prerequisite:  Afro-American  Stud- 
ies, and  permission  of  the  Afro- 
American  Studies  Concentration 
Committee. 

Additional  Approved  Course 

Offerings 

Students  may  petition  the  Afro- 
American  Studies  Concentration 
Committee  for  permission  to 
include  other  relevant  courses  in 
their  Concentration  program.  In 
addition  a  list  of  Inter-Institutional 
Black  Studies  courses  is  available 
from  the  Registrar.  These  courses 
will  also  be  credited  toward  the 
Concentration. 

Introduction  to  Anthropology 

People  and  Cultures  of  Africa 

The  Art  of  Africa 

Urban  Problems 

Economic  Problems  and  Prospects 

of  Black  America 
Black  Presence  in  American 

Literature 
Black  Literature  in  America 
Selected  Topics  in  English 
The  Black  Soul  and  the  Theatre 
Black  French  Literature 
Introduction  to  African  Civilization 

I,  II 
Problems  in  African  Civilization 
The  Age  of  Jackson  and  Lincoln 
Civil  War  and  Reconstruction 
Black  History  in  America 
History  of  Africa 
Seminar  in  American  History 
African  Literature 
Jazz 

Non-Jazz  Black  Music  in  America 
Afro-American  Experience 

Students  must  major  in  a  depart- 
ment and  are  trained  in  its  disci- 
pline while  electing  courses  which 
emphasize  Afro-American  subject 
matter.  Faculty  advisors,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Afro-American  Studies 
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Concentration  Committee,  assist 
students  in  choosing  these  courses. 

Option  A 

A  minimum  of  six  courses  from  the 
Approved  List.  At  least  three  of 
these  courses  must  be  taken  outside 
the  major  department. 

Option  B 

Honors  Program.  A  Junior/Senior 
year  honors  program  for  highly 
qualified  students  who  present  to 
the  Afro-American  Studies  Concen- 
tration Committee  a  satisfactory 
proposal  for  in-depth  study  of  an 
appropriate  subject  or  problem. 
Requires  two  semesters  of  an  inter- 
disciplinary Junior  seminar,  the 
election  of  additional  courses  as 
appropriate  and  the  writing  of  an 
honors  thesis  during  the  Senior  year 
which  is  acceptable  to  the  Commit- 
tee. 

Metropolitan  Politics 

Urban  Problems 

Problems  in  African  Civilization 

Politics  of  Africa 

Urban  Community 

Social  Change  and  Modernization 

Racial  and  Ethnic  Relations 

Institute  for  Learning 
and  Teaching 

The  Institute  for  Learning  and 
Teaching,  established  by  the  Uni- 
versity Senate  in  April  1971,  pro- 
vides direct,  on-site  educational 
services  to  experienced  teachers 
and  others  who  work  with  children 
in  the  Boston  metropolitan  area.  In 
addition,  it  offers  in  conjunction 
with  academic  departments  selected 
programs  for  undergraduates  who 
are  contemplating  careers  in  child- 
serving  professions,  and  encourages 
cooperation  among  Boston  area 
institutions  concerned  with  teacher 
training. 


In  cooperation  with  the  Boston 
School  Department,  the  Institute  is 
helping  prepare  teachers  who  have 
been  reassigned  to  newly-con- 
structed open-space  schools.  A  sec- 
ond program  focuses  on  training  for 
parochial  school  teachers  in  several 
schools  in  East  Boston.  A  third  is 
directed  at  helping  the  staff  of  the 
Bilingual  Education  Department  in 
Boston  address  the  educational 
problems  of  the  Spanish-speaking. 
A  fourth  focuses  on  working  with 
high  school  staffs  regarding  the 
underlying  problems  of  secondary 
school  unrest. 

The  Institute  also  sponsors  a 
number  of  short-term  programs 
through  its  Alternative  Training 
Service  for  professionals  who  work 
with  children  in  the  metropolitan 
area. 

The  Institute  is  willing  and  eager 
to  work  with  interested  academic 
departments  and  individuals  on 
programs  concerning  questions  of 
learning  and  teaching  at  the  Univer- 
sity. 

In  these  projects,  an  Institute  staff 
member  develops  a  close  working 
relationship  with  a  designated 
group  of  professionals;  and  as 
the  members  of  the  group  identify 
their  training  needs,  appropriate 
resources  are  mustered  to  meet 
these  needs.  These  resources  — 
adjunct  professors,  master  teachers, 
and  curriculum  materials  —  are  the 
faculty  of  the  Institute.  It  has  no 
standing  faculty  per  se. 

On  the  undergraduate  level  the 
Institute  has  joined  with  the  Sociol- 
ogy Department  to  offer  a  concen- 
tration of  study  and  field  work 
called  "Sociology  and  Urban  Social 
Service".  (A  more  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  this  program  appears  under 
the  heading  "Urban  Social  Service" 
in     this     section).     The     Institute 
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encourages  those  interested  in 
learning  more  about  its  activities  to 
visit  its  office. 

DIRECTED  MAJOR  IN 

PHILOSOPHY  AND  PSYCHOLOGY 

In  addition  to  the  standard  double 
major  in  philosophy  and  psychol- 
ogy the  philosophy  and  psychology 
departments  offer  a  special  directed 
major.  This  major  enables  a  student 
to  set  up  an  integrated  program  of 
study  in  the  two  fields  according  to 
the  following  guidelines. 

1.  A  minimum  of  13  courses,  6 
from  each  Department,  plus  a 
course  in  directed  study  to  be 
taken  during  the  final  year,  are 
required.  Included  in  these  are 
the  following  "core"  require- 
ments: 

Philosophy  — 

100  —  Introduction  to  Phi- 

losophy 
104  —  Introduction  to  Logic 

Psychology  — 

101  —  Introduction  to  Psy- 

chology 

211    —    Research    Methods 
and  either 

280  —  History  of  Psychol- 
ogy 
or 

380  —  Systems  of  Psychol- 
ogy 
2.  In  each  case  of  such  a  major, 
the  student  is  required  to  plan 
out  his  or  her  program  with  a 
team  of  two  advisors,  one  from 
each  Department.  This  needn't 
be  done  prior  to  taking  any 
courses  in  each  Department,  but 
should  come  close  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  students  stay  at  UMB. 
It  should  be  understood  that 
some  courses  a  student  may  have 
taken  in  each  Department  prior 


to  setting-up  such  a  major  may 
not  be  included  in  courses  that 
count  towards  this  major,  if  both 
advisors  feel  they  cannot  be  inte- 
grated into  his  or  her  course  of 
study. 

3.  Such  integrated  courses  of 
study  needn't  require  depart- 
mental approval  in  individual 
cases  as  long  as  both  advisors 
concur  in  their  judgement  of  the 
viability  of  the  major  program 
and  the  core  requirements  are 
satisfied. 

4.  Waiving  the  core  requirements, 
though,  requires  approval  of 
both  Departments. 

Pre-Medical/Health 

Careers 

Concentration 

A  student  interested  in  one  of  the 
health  professions,  including  a 
medical,  dental  or  veterninary  car- 
eer, may  select  any  of  the  major 
fields  at  UM/B  on  the  basis  of  inter- 
est, ability  and  suitability. 

Students  who  demonstrate  inter- 
est in  and  ability  for  a  medical 
career  should  register  with  the 
premedical  advisor  in  the  Central 
Advising  Office.  A  faculty  commit- 
tee acts  in  an  advisory  capacity  to 
these  students  and  to  the  premedi- 
cal advisor.  The  committee  also 
interviews  each  applicant  to  medi- 
cal, dental,  or  veterinary  school  — 
ordinarily  toward  the  end  of  the 
junior  year  —  and  oversees  the 
evaluation  of  each  applicant's 
record. 

Students  should,  as  early  as  pos- 
sible, seek  out  information  on  the 
graduate  admission  requirements 
for  medicine  and  other  health  ca- 
reers. 
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Concentration  in  the 
Study  of  Religion 

Designed  for  students  who  wish  to 
pursue  an  interdisciphnary  study  of 
reUgion,  this  concentration  is  con- 
nected with  a  departmental  major, 
the  training  in  which  will  provide 
the  student  with  strength  in  one 
particular  discipline.  The  balance  of 
the  concentration  will  be  elected 
from  courses  in  other  departments 
and  disciplines. 

The  Interdepartmental  Commit- 
tee on  the  Study  of  Religion  assists 
and  advises  students  interested  in 
designing  a  program  of  study  in  the 
field  of  religion.  A  student  in  his 
fourth,  fifth  or  sixth  semester  whose 
interests  lie  in  this  field  is  invited  to 
discuss  his  concerns  with  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Interdepartmental  Com- 
mittee with  a  view  toward  design- 
ing a  coherent  and  feasible  pro- 
gram of  study.  The  student  and  his 
faculty  advisor  will  submit  this 
program  to  the  Interdepartmental 
Committee  for  review  and  approval. 
Successful  completion  of  the  con- 
centration is  formally  acknowl- 
edged on  students'  official  records. 

Women's  Studies 
Concentration 

Women's  Studies  at  UMass  Boston 
has  grown  from  a  Concentration 
with  ten  to  fifteen  courses  to  a  pro- 
gram with  27  courses  in  11  depart- 
ments, a  fulltime  coordinator,  and  a 
variety  of  special  activities  — 
speakers,  films,  and  other  cultural 
presentations.  All  interested  stu- 
dents are  encouraged  to  come  to  our 
office  to  talk  with  us. 

The  strong  interest  in  Women's 
Studies  at  UMass  is  based  on  a 
commitment  of  women  students, 
faculty,  and  an  increasing  number 


of  women  employees  to  deepen  the 
analysis  of  the  situation  of  women 
in  this  and  other  societies. 

The  objectives  of  the  program  are 
to  fill  out  the  social  picture  of 
humanity  and  to  question  and 
change  present  social  organization 
based  on  the  oppression  of  women. 
The  program  is  governed  by  an 
elected  Women's  Studies  Board  of 
four  students  and  four  faculty. 

Women's  Studies  courses  are 
open  to  all  students.  A  Concentra- 
tion, like  a  minor,  is  an  addition  to 
a  regular  major;  it  will  be  recorded 
on  a  student's  permanent  record 
and  transcript.  Many  courses  will 
meet  the  requirements  not  only  of 
the  Concentration  but  of  majors  and 
some  distribution  requirements. 

A  minimum,  of  six  courses  is 
required  for  the  Concentration, 
three  in  Social  Sciences  and  three 
in  Humanities.  Option  B  students 
can  arrange  a  major  in  Women's 
Studies  with  a  faculty  advisor  from 
the  Women's  Studies  Board. 

Courses  in  the  program  include: 

The  Art  of  Love  in  Medieval 

Literature 
Images  of  Women  in  Literature 
The  History  of  Women 
Equality:  Sex  and  Class 
Psych,  of  Women 
Social  History  of  Women  in  a 

Capitalist  Society 
Social  Psychology  of  Sex  Roles 
Socialization 

Sex  Roles  and  Relationships 
Images  of  Women  in  Art 
Women  in  Antiquity 
Women's  Work 
Freshman  English/Introduction  to 

Women's  Liberation 
Origins  of  the  Modern  Period: 

Women  and  Men  in  19th  Century 

Literature 
Poetry  and  the  Female 

Consciousness 
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Black  Women  Writers  of  the 

Twentieth  Century 
The  Feminine  Presence  in  French 

Literature 
Women  and  Men  in  German 

Literature 
History  of  Feminism  and  Women's 

Rights 
Contemporary  Women  Poets: 

Virginia  Woolf  &  Doris  Lessing 

Sociology  and  Urban 
Social  Service 

The  Sociology  and  Urban  Social 
Service  Concentration  is  designed 
for  dedicated  students  who  wish, 
beginning  in  their  freshman  year,  to 
major  in  sociology  as  preparation 
for  a  child-serving  career  in  an 
urban  setting.  Students  in  this  pro- 
gram take  specially  created  sections 
of  the  sociology  course  offerings 
which  coordinate  their  course  work 
with  field  placement  activity.  Such 
students  are  expected  to  intern  in  a 
variety  of  social  service  agencies 
such  as  schools,  hospitals,  child 
guidance  centers,  recreational  cen- 
ters and  other  community  agencies. 

Entering  freshmen  interested  in 
applying  for  the  social  sendee  con- 
centration should  write  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Sociology  Depart- 
ment. 

Teacher  Certification 
Program 

Students  seeking  careers  in  educa- 
tion may  avail  themselves  of  the 
services  of  the  Teacher  Certification 
Program.  The  staff  provides  infor- 
mation and  counseling  to  all  stu- 
dents interested  in  preparing  to 
teach.  In  addition,  the  program  en- 
ables highly  qualified  students  to 
satisfy  Massachusetts  requirements 
for  certification.  Since  UMass-Bos- 


ton  offers  no  major  in  Education,  a 
teaching  candidate  pursues  the  Uni- 
versity's normal  degree  and  major 
sequences.  At  the  same  time,  by 
judicious  choice  of  electives  from 
among  those  offered  by  several 
departments,  he  may  acquire  credits 
in  courses  approved  for  certifica- 
tion. The  program  culminates  in  the 
senior  year  when,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  faculty  of  his  major 
department,  the  student  enters 
practice  teaching  and  participates 
concurrently  in  a  curriculum-and- 
methods  seminar. 


Requirements  for  Certification 

The  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts issues  teaching  certificates  to 
American  citizens  who  hold  the 
bachelor's  degree  and  who  comply 
with  certain  additional  require- 
ments. Briefly  summarized,  those 
requirements  are,  for  elementary 
teaching,  18  credits  in  approved 
courses;  for  secondary  teaching,  12 
credits  in  approved  courses,  plus 
concentration  in  a  subject  taught  in 
the  secondary  school.  Approved 
courses  must  include  at  least  two  of 
the  following  four  areas:  Psychology 
of  Education,  Philosophy  of  Educa- 
tion, Curriculum,  Methods  of 
Instruction.  Supervised  teaching 
experience  is  also  necessary  for 
both  the  elementary  and  secondary 
certificate.  Students  admitted  to  the 
senior  year  program  (see  below) 
automatically  include  "Methods  of 
Instruction"  in  the  Practice  Teach- 
ing semester  and  receive  9  approved 
education  credits  toward  Massachu- 
setts certification.  Students  admit- 
ted to  the  Elementary  Education 
Program  also  take  Issues  in  Elemen- 
tayr  School  Curriculum  for  which 
they  receive  3  credits.  Students  also 
elect  appropriate  courses  in  the 
other  three  subject  areas. 
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Admission  to  the  Teacher 

Certification  Program 

With  the  exception  of  the  senior 
curriculum  -  and  -  methods  seminar 
and  concurrent  practice  teaching, 
all  courses  leading  to  certification 
are  open  to  every  student.  Only  a 
limited  number  of  students  can  be 
accepted  for  the  senior  year  pro- 
gram. Admission  to  the  program  is 
granted  by  the  Teacher  Certification 
Program  Committee  after  a  review 
of  all  applications.  Admission  is 
based  on  departmental  approval, 
evaluation  of  academic  performance 
and  recommendation  of  the  Coordi- 
nator of  the  Teacher  Certification 
Program. 

Application  Procedure 

Because  preparation  for  teaching 
makes  demands  beyond  those  ordi- 
narily required  to  earn  a  degree,  the 
prespective  candidate  must  begin  to 
plan  early.  He  should  register  with 
the  Teacher  Certification  Program 
before  the  end  of  his  sophomore 
year,  and  should  seek  assistance  in 
planning  his  future  program  from 
the  TCP  Coordinator  and  from  a 
member  of  his  major  department. 
He  may  want  to  consider  attending 
at  least  one  Summer  Session  in 
order  to  relieve  the  pressures  of  the 
senior  year,  when  practice  teaching 
will  claim  a  large  share  of  his  time 
and  energy. 

Those  who  wish  to  enroll  in  the 
curriculum-and-methods/practice 
teaching  sequence  must  apply  for 
admission  early  in  January  of  the 
junior  year.  Application  forms  and 
information  are  available  in  the 
Teacher  Certification  Program 
Office. 

Courses  Approved  for  Certification 

The  following  courses  may  be 
counted  toward  fulfillment  of  Mas- 
sachusetts     certification      require- 


ments.      *  Starred       courses 
especially  recommended. 


are 


For  Elementary  or  Secondary 
Certification: 

*Philosophy  of  Education 
*Educational  Psychology 
*Developmental  Psychology 

*  Theories  and  Fundamental  Is- 
sues of  Learning 

*  Sociology  of  Education 

For  Secondary  Engiish  Certifica- 
tion only; 

Advanced  Composition 
Principles  and  Methods  of  Liter- 
ary Criticism 
History  of  the  English  Language 

For  Secondary  Social  Studies 
Certification  onJy: 

Seminar  in  European  History 
Seminar  in  American  History 
American  Social  History  from 
Civil  War  to  Present 
The  electives  below  are  open  only 
to  seniors  who  have  completed  two 
or  more  certification  courses  and 
who  have  been  admitted  to  the 
Teacher  Certification  Program.  All 
include  full  days  of  practice  teach- 
ing, five  days  a  week,  for  a  period  of 
10  weeks,  under  the  supervision  of 
experienced  teachers  and  Univer- 
sity faculty.  Because  practice  teach- 
ing is  both  time  consuming  and 
physically  demanding,  students  are 
advised  to  carry  no  more  than  one 
additional  course  during  that 
semester.  Elementary  student  teach- 
ers may  take  no  other  courses  dur- 
ing the  full-time  practice  teacher 
semester. 

Each  of  the  courses  listed  below 
is  a  9-credit  block.  Each  department 
determines  the  amount  of  credit  (if 
any)  granted  toward  the  major.  Stu- 
dents are  advised  to  consult  their 
major  department  concerning  distri- 
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bution  of  credit  and  scheduling  of 
practice  teaching. 

Methods  and  Practice  of  Art  in 
Secondary  Schools 
Methods  and  Practice  Teaching  of 
Biology  in  Secondary  Schools 
Methods  and  Practice  Teaching  of 
Latin  in  Secondary  Schools 
Methods  and  Practice  Teaching  of 
English  in  Secondary  Schools 
Methods  and  Practice  Teaching  of 
French  in  Secondary  Schools 
Methods  and  Practice  Teaching  of 
German  in  Secondary  Schools 
Methods  and  Practice  Teaching  of 
Italian  in  Secondary  Schools 
Methods  and  Practice  Teaching  of 
Mathematics  in  Secondary 
Schools 

Methods  and  Practice  Teaching  of 
Music  in  Secondary  Schools 
Methods  and  Practice  Teaching  of 
Physical    Science    in    Secondary 
Schools 

Methods  and  Practice  Teaching  of 
Russian  in  Secondary  Schools 
Methods  and  Practice  Teaching  of 
Social  Sciences  in  Secondary 
Schools 

Methods  and  Practice  Teaching  of 
Spanish  in  Secondary  Schools 
Methods   and   Practice   Teaching 
in  Elementary  Education 
Issues  in  Elementary  School  Cur- 
riculum 

Students  in  departments  not  listed 
should  consult  with  their  depart- 
ments to  determine  if  such  courses 
are  to  be  offered. 


such  as  how  cities  emerged  and 
developed,  how  they  are  shaped  by 
an  array  of  forces,  and  the  causes 
and  consequences  of  urban  prob- 
lems necessarily  require  that  we 
adapt  a  comprehensive  approach. 
Therefore  in  addition  to  a  major,  a 
student  who  wishes  to  have  a  con- 
centration in  Urban  Affairs  takes 
certain  courses  in  economics,  his- 
tory, politics,  sociology,  and  psy- 
chology. More  information  on  this 
concentration  and  a  listing  of  the 
approved  courses  is  available  from 
any  of  the  following  faculty  advisers 
for  the  concentration:  Profs.  Torto 
(Economics);  Paul  Gagnon  (History); 
Diane  Paul  (Politics);  Harry  Brill 
(Sociology);  Harry  Finkelstein 
(Sociology). 

University  Year  for 
Action 

University  Year  for  ACTION  is  a 
university-based,  federally -funded 
program  of  public  and  community 
service. 

A  student  volunteer  spends  three 
full  semesters  in  the  UYA  program 
and  earns  a  total  of  thirty  credits. 
Nine  of  these  credits  are  awarded 
for  full-time  field  work  in  commun- 
ity service  in  the  greater  Boston 
area. 


Urban  Affairs 
Concentration 

The  Urban  Affairs  Concentration 
offers  College  II  students  an  oppor- 
tunity to  investigate  urban  issues 
and  problems  from  the  point  of 
view  of  several  different  disciplines. 
Understanding      important      issues 
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Directory  of  Courses 


AFRO- AMERICAN 

Afro  100  Introduction  to  Black  Literature 

Survey  course  of  Black  Literature  from  slavery  through 

present  times, 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Afro  104  Drug  Abuse  and  the  Black  Community 

An  overviev^f  of  the  history  and  current  problems 
evolving  from  drug  abuse  in  Black  urban  communities 
in  the  United  States.  Discrimination,  prejudice,  limited 
access  to  opportunity  structures,  treatment  for  the  use 
of  drugs,  the  lavk',  community  institutions,  and  value 
systems  are  examined  as  they  pertain  to  drug  use  in  the 
Black  community.  Introductory  Sciology  or  Psychology 
recommended. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr.  Williams 

Afro  488-489  Afro- American  Studies  Senior  Honors 
Thesis 

Study  in  depth  of  a  topic  chosen  by  the  student  in  con- 
sultation vidth  an  honors  adviser  and  a  paper  written 
wdth  the  approval  and  under  the  direction  of  an  honors 
adviser,  normally  related  to  work  done  in  the  honors 
seminar,  honors  awarded  on  the  basis  of  performance 
in  the  honors  seminar,  evaluation  of  the  paper  by  the 
Afro-American  studies  concentration  committee,  and 
3.0  overall  average. 

Prerequisite:  Afro-American  Studies  498  and  499  and 
permission  of  the  Afro-American  Studies  concentra- 
tion committee 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  3  Credits 

Staff 

Afro  498-499  Afro- American  Senior  Honors  Seminar 

An  interdisciplinary  seminar  for  students  admitted  to 

option  B,  honors,  and  to  a  limited  number  of  other 

highly  qualified  students  participating  in  the  option  A 

program. 

Prerequisite:  3.0  overall  average  and  permission  of  the 

Afro- American  Studies  concentration  committee. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

ANTHROPOLOGY 

COLLEGE  I 

Barbara  Ayres,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Anthro- 
pology and  Chairman  of  Anthropology,  College  I;  Alan 
Harwood,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  Anthropology; 
Naomi  Bishop,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Anthropology;  Paul 
Devore,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Anthropology;  Thomas 
Hearne,  B.A.  Instructor  in  Anthropology;  Judith  01m- 
stead,  B.A.,  Instructor  in  Anthropology;  Michiko  Tak- 
aki,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Anthropology;  Quee- Young 
Kim,  M.A.,  Part-time  Instructor  in  Anthropology;  She- 
pard  Krech  III,  B.  Litt,  Part-time  Instructor  in  Anthro- 
pology. 

COLLEGE  II 

David  Landy,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Anthropology  and 
Chairman;  Stuart  Berde,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Anthropology;  Golamreza  Fazel,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Anthropology;  Charles  Nelson,  Ph.D.,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Anthropology;  Michael  F.  Gibbons  Jr., 
Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  Anthropology;  Lucille 
Kaplan,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Anthropology;  James 
Springer,  Ph.D.,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Anthro- 
pology. 


GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS 

The  two  departments  offer  a  joint  major  in  Anthropol- 
ogy. Majors  are  required  to  take  the  introductory 
Anthropology  course  plus  eight  advanced  courses.  It  is 
required  that  the  eight  advanced  courses  be  distributed 
among  at  least  three  of  the  foUovidng  four  subdiscipli- 
nary  fields:  Archaeology  (Prehistoric  Anthropology), 
biological  (Physical)  Anthropology,  Cultural  and  Social 
Anthropology  (Ethnology  and  Ethnography),  and  Lin- 
guistic Anthropology.  The  student's  program  is  indi- 
vidually designed  in  consultation  with  the  faculty 
adviser,  according  to  the  student's  objectives  and  inter- 
ests. Majors  are  encouraged  to  take  courses  in  related 
disciplines  as  these  bear  directly  upon  their  anthropol- 
ogical aims,  e.g.,  Psychology,  Sociology,  Pohtics,  His- 
tory, Economics,  Biology,  or  the  Humanities.  The 
student  may  register  for  courses  in  either  Anthropology 
Department  with  equal  priority  to  majors. 

Anth  101  Infroduction  to  Anthropology 

A  survey  of  Anthropology  and  its  various  sub-discip- 
lines Physical  Anthropology,  Archaeology,  Linguistics, 
and  Cultural  Anthropology.  This  course  emphasizes 
human  biological  and  cultural  evolution,  the  relation- 
ship between  language  and  culture,  and  the  variety  and 
diversity  of  human  cultural  adaptions  presented 
through  readings  and  films  on  selected  hunter-gath- 
erer, tribal,  and  peasant  societies.  Course  emphases 
may  vary  according  to  the  special  interests  of  the 
instructor. 

Prerequisite:  Anthropology  101  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

Anth  141  Archeological  Method  and  Theory 

An    introduction    to    the    theory    and    application    of 

Archaeological  methods.   Emphasis  is  placed  on  the 

ways  in  which  archaeologists  view  prehistory  and  the 

techniques  by  which  data  are  gathered  interpreted,  and 

integrated  to  complete  a  coherent  picture  of  prehistoric 

events. 

Prerequisite:    Anthropology     101     or    permission    of 

instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Nelson 

Anth  142  Archaeological  Method  and  Theory 
Laboratory 

An  introduction  to  the  theory  and  application  of 
Archaeological  methods.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  ways 
in  which  archaeologists  view  pre-history  and  the  tech- 
niques by  which  data  are  gathered,  interpreted,  and 
integrated  to  complete  a  coherent  picture  of  pre-history 
events. 

Prerequisite:  Anthropology  101  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

3  Lab  Hrs  1  Credit 

Mr.  Nelson 

Anth  207  Peasant  Society 

The  general  features  of  peasant  life  and  culture  as  lived 
by  most  of  the  world's  peoples.  The  distinctive  forms  of 
peasant  sociocultural  organization  in  different  ethno- 
graphic regions. 

Prerequisite:  Anthropology  101  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 
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Anth  209  Urban  Anthropology 

A  comparative  study  of  the  form  and  quality  of  urban 

hfe  in  selected  western  and  non-western  cultures. 

Prerequisite;     Anthropology     101     or     permission     of 

instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Harwood 

Anth  210  Biosocial  Basis  of  Behavior 

The  biological  basis  of  human  behavior:  evolutionary 
principles,  studies  of  animal  behavior,  primate  studies, 
genetic  variability  in  human  populations  today,  evalua- 
tion of  current  theories  of  man's  biological  nature  and 
heritage. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Bishop 

Anth  211  Human  Origins 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  man's  biological  origins 

with  emphasis  on  the  fossil  record,  primate  analogues 

of  human  behavior,  and  the  variety  and  diversity  of 

modern  man  including  the  adaptive  significance  of  this 

variation. 

Prerequisite:  Anthropology  101,  or  109  or  permission  of 

instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Gibbons 

Anth  214  Primate  Behavior 

A   broadly   based    survey   of   nonhuman    primates    as 

found  in  their  natural  habitats  with  emphasis  on  the 

significance  of  these  studies  as  comparative  evidence 

in  the  formulation  of  a  general  theory  of  the  origins  of 

human  behavior. 

Prerequisite:  Anthropology  101,  or  109  or  permission  of 

instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Gibbons,  Ms.  Bishop 

Anth  231  Meso  American  Prehistory  and  Ethnohistory 

Mesoamerican  prehistory  from  formative  to  post-clas- 
sic times,  the  Spanish  conquest  and  subsequent  accul- 
turation among  Indians,  Europeans  and  Africans.  The 
natural,  cultural  and  linguistic  areas  will  be  intro- 
duced. Designed  to  complement  Anthropology  270, 
people  and  cultures  of  Meoamerica. 
Prerequisite:  Anthropology  101  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Kaplan 

Anth  232  The  Prehistory  of  Eastern  North  America 

This  course  concentrates  on  the  archeology  of  the  area, 

but  includes  a  discussion  of  the  historic  Indians.  It  will 

also  be  concerned  with  environmental  differences  and 

their  effects  on  native  cultures. 

Prerequisite:     Anthropology     101     or     permission     of 

instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Anth  233  New  World  Prehistory 

A  broadly  based  survey  of  prehistoric  societies  in 
North  and  South  America  from  the  peopling  of  the 
New  World  to  the  period  of  initial  European  contact, 
including  the  application  of  archaeological  materials  to 
the  reconstruction  of  culture  history  and  the  interpre- 
tation of  contemporary  problems  in  American  Indian 
societies. 

Prerequisite:  Anthropology  101  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Anth  234  Old  World  Prehistory 

A  consideration  of  the   prehistory  of  Africa,   Europe, 

Asia  and  Australia,  from  the  origins  of  man's  cultural 

adaptation  to  the  agricultural  revolution. 

Prerequisite:  Anthropology  101  and  141  or  permission 

of  instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Nelson 


Anth  237  Prehistoric  Agriculture 

This  course  examines  the  origins  and  consequences  of 

the  agricultural  revolution  in  both  the  Old  World  and 

the  New  World. 

Prerequisite:     Anthropology     101     or     permission     of 

instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Nelson 

Anth  241-242  Field  Research  in  Anthropology 

Supervised  sequence  of  field  research  within  one  of  the 
subdisciplines  of  Anthropology,  Biological  Anthropol- 
ogy, Archaeology,  Social-Cultural  Anthropology,  Lin- 
guistics. Continuous  study  in  a  field  situation  directed 
by  a  professional  anthropologist.  Grading  on  a  pass-fail 
basis.  May  include  attendance  at  field  schools  directed 
by  qualified  faculty  outside  the  University  with  per- 
mission of  the  student's  department.  A  student  may 
receive  a  maximum  of  six  credits  toward  the  major. 
Prerequisite:  Anthropology  101  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

Six  Weeks  of  Continuous 

Field  Research  3  Credits 

Staff 

Anth  250  Elements  of  Social  Organization 

Basic  concepts  and  ethnographic  data  on  the  social 
organization  of  non-western  societies  will  be  introd- 
uced and  used  to  explore  major  contemporary  theories 
of  social  structure. 

Prerequisite:  Anthropology  101  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Harwood 

Anth  251  Comparative  Ethnology 

A  systematic  comparative  approach  to  description  and 
analysis  of  culture  types  and  culture  areas.  Intensive 
comparative  analysis  of  representative  cultures  and 
social  structures  with  special  reference  to  theories  of 
ecological  adaption  and  sociocultural  evolution. 
Prerequisite:  Anthropology  101  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Ayres 

Anth  254  Psychological  Anthropology 

A  consideration  of  interrelationships  between  person- 
ality and  culture;  the  effects  of  culturally  patterned 
experience  on  personality  formation.  The  role  of  psy- 
chological processes  as  determinants  of  culture. 
Prerequisite:  Anthropology  101  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Ayres,  Mr.  Landy 

Anth  257  Medical  Anthropology 

Man's  ecological  adaptions  to  disease  and  illness  in 
prehistorical,  historical,  and  transcultural  perspective. 
Medical  systems  considered  as  cultural  and  social  sys- 
tems related  intimately  to  social  structure,  religion, 
economics,  distribution  of  power  and  other  aspects  of  a 
society's  life-ways. 

Prerequisite:  Anthropology  101  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Harwood,  Mr.  Landy 

Anth  261  Economic  Anthropology 

The  study  of  pre-industrial  and  peasant-nonmonetized, 

non-western     economic     systems.     The     relationships 

between  economy  and  sociocultural  systems. 

Prerequisite:     Anthropology     101     or     permission     of 

instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Fazel,  Ms.  Olmstead 

Anth  263  Cultural  Ecology 

The     interrelationships    among    human     populations, 

human  institutions,  and  their  physical  environment. 

Prerequisite:     Anthropology     101     or     permission     of 

instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Fazel,  Ms.  Olmstead 
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Anth  264  Political  Anthropology 

A  comparative  approach  to  pre-industrial  and  non- 
western  political  organization  considered  as  parts  of 
sociocultural  systems.  Emphases  include  political 
activity,  competition  for  power  and  authority,  leader- 
ship, decision-making,  types  of  political  systems, 
dynamics  of  change,  archaic  rebellions,  etc. 
Prerequisite:  Anthropology  101  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Fazel,  Mr.  Berde 

Anth  267  Anthropology  of  Religion 

A  comparative  study  of  religion,  including  belief  sys- 
tems, ritual  and  myth. 

Prerequisite;  Anthropology  101  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Olmstead,  Mr.  Harwood 

Anth  270  Peoples  and  Cultures  of  Mesoamerica 

Survey  of  mesoamerican  ethnology.  Social  change  in 
modern  mesoamerica,  the  modernization  process  and 
its  relation  to  rural  society,  urbanization  and  the  devel- 
opment of  contemporary  elites. 

Prerequisite:  Anthropology  101  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Anth  271  Indians  of  North  America 

An  introductory  survey  of  North  American  Indian 
societies  and  culture.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the 
descriptive  comparison  of  selected  Indian  societies 
through  the  study  of  North  American  culture  areas, 
levels  of  socio-cultural  integration,  places  of  Indian 
history,  and  contact  with  Euro-American  culture. 
Prerequisite:  Anthropology  101  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Berde 

Anth  272  Cultures  of  Oceania 

A  broadly  based   survey  of  the  history,  ethnography, 

and  modernization  of  Oceania,  including  Micronesia, 

Polynesia,  Melanesia,  Australia. 

Prerequisite:     Anthropology     101     or     permission     of 

instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Berde 

Anth  273  Peoples  and  Cultures  of  Africa 

In-depth  study  of  selected  African  societies,  examining 

traditional    institutions,    the    colonial    situation,    and 

modernization. 

Prerequisite:     Anthropology     101     or     permission     of 

instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Harwood,  Ms.  Olmstead 

Anth  274  Afro- American  Ethnology 

Prerequisite:     Anthopology     101     or     permission     of 

instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Kaplan 

Anth  275  Peoples  and  Cultures  of  East  Asia 

An   overview   of   the   development   of  civilizations   of 

China  and  Japan.  Emphasis  on  understanding  norms, 

values  and  behavioral  patterns  of  these  peoples  in  pre- 

modern  and  contemporary  periods.  Discusses  kinship, 

religion,   literature,   urban   and   rural   life,   intellectual 

thrusts,  and  organized  action. 

Prerequisite:     Anthropology     101     or     permission     of 

instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Kim 


Anth  276  Peoples  and  Cultures  of  Europe 

Anthropological  approaches  to  the  study  of  European 
societies  and  cultures  based  primarily  on  the  descrip- 
tion and  analysis  of  small  local  communities,  their 
internal  social  organization,  and  their  external  rela- 
tions with  the  national  state. 

Prerequisite:  Anthropology  101  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Anth  277  Celtic  Communities 

Anthropological  approaches  to  the  study  of  Celtic  com- 
munities in  Ireland,  Wales  and  Brittany.  The  course 
will  emphasize  the  community  approach,  the  descrip- 
tion, analysis  and  comparison  of  local  rural  communi- 
ties and  their  external  relations  with  urban  centers  and 
the  nation  state. 

Prerequisite:  Anthropology  101  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Anth  279  Peoples  and  Cultures  of  the  Middle  East 

Survey  of  Middle  Eastern  ethnology.  An  anthropologi- 
cal approach  to  the  contemporary  Middle  East,  with 
special  emphasis  upon  nomadic  and  peasant  popula- 
tions. 

Prerequisite:  Anthropology  101  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Fazel 

Anth  285  Language  and  Culture 

An  examination  of  the  relationships  between  language 

and  culture,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  relevance  of 

linguistic  analysis  and  the  study  of  speech  as  social 

behavior  to  problems  of  Anthropology. 

Prerequisite:     Anthropology     101     or     permission     of 

instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Ms.  Takaki 

Anth  350  Kinship 

Basic  concepts  and  ethnographic  data  on  kinship  in 

Western  and  non-Western  societies  will  be  introduced 

and  used  to  highlight  major  contemporary  approaches 

to  the  study  of  social  structure. 

Prerequisite:     Anthropology     101     or     permission     of 

instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Takaki,  Mr.  Harwood 

Anth  355  Sex  Roles  and  Relationships 

Cross-cultural  variation  in  economic,  political,  and 
parental  roles  of  women  and  men  in  preliterate  and 
non-Western  societies  with  special  reference  to  the 
causes  and  consequences  of  this  variation. 
Prerequisite:  Anthropology  101  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Ayres 

Anth  360  Primate  Socialization 

The  relations  between  non-human  primate  infants  and 
other  troop  members  will  be  examined.  The  focus  will 
be  on  how  special  experiences  from  infancy  until 
adulthood  shape  an  individual's  future  social  behavior. 
Topics  discussed  will  include  critical  periods,  attach- 
ment formation,  sex  differences  and  acquisition  of  sex 
roles,  play  behavior,  aunting  and  other  care-taking 
behaviors. 

Prerequisite:  Anthropology  101  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Bishop 
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Anth  373  African  Religions 

The  course  deals  with  African  religious  beliefs  and 

practices,   and   the  structures  and   nature  of  African 

societies  and  the  functions  of  religion  within  them. 

Prerequisite:    Anthropology    101     or    permission    of 

instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Anth  381  Methods  of  Cross-Cultural  Research 

An  introduction  to  the  theory  and  method  of  cross-cul- 
tural research.  Practice  in  the  design  and  implementa- 
tion of  a  limited  cross-cultural  study. 
Prerequisite:  Two  advanced  courses  in  Anthropology 
or  permission  of  instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Ayres 

Anth  383  Anthropological  Theory 

Survey  of  the  major  theoretical  positions  and  concepts 
in  social  and  cultural  Anthropology,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  problems  of  structure,  function  and  process. 
Prerequisite:    Anthropology    101     or    permission    of 
instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Anth  478-479  Directed  Study  I,  II 

Advanced  students  may  be  invited  by  the  department 
to    conduct    independent    research.    Supervision    and 
guidance  by  members  of  the  faculty, 
Prerequisite:    Anthropology    101     or    permission    of 
instructor. 

Hrs.  by  Arrangement  3  Credits 

Staff 

Anth  480-481  Special  Topics  Seminar  I,  II 
Intensive  study  of  special  topics,  varying  each  year 
according  to  instructor. 

Prerequisite:  Anthropology  101  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Anth  490  Honors  Seminar 

An  intensive  program  of  study  centering  on  major  con- 
cepts, theories,  and  current  issues  in  Anthropology. 
Seminar  content  might  include  topics  such  as  the 
nature  and  evaluation  of  evidence  in  Anthropology,  the 
relationship  between  normative  rules  and  behavior, 
culture  change  as  conceptualized  and  treated  in 
Archaeology,  Ethnology,  and  Linguistics,  and  the  con- 
cept of  adaption  as  applied  to  biological  and  sociocul- 
tural  systems,  presented  in  conjunction  with 
appropriate  readings  and  papers.  In  addition,  students 
will  select  honors  thesis  topics  and  begin  work  on  them 
under  direction  of  a  thesis  advisor. 
Prerequisite:  Four  upper  division  courses  in  Anthro- 
pology, 3.5  GPA  in  the  major,  departmental  permis- 
sion. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  3  Credits 

Staff 

Anth  491  Honors  Colloquium 

An  intensive  program  of  individual  research  conducted 
under  the  direction  of  an  honors  advisor  and  leading  to 
the  presentation  of  an  honors  thesis.  Student  progress 
will  be  monitored  in  a  colloquium  devoted  to  discus- 
sions between  students  and  advisors  of  methods, 
insights,  and  common  problems,  and  finally  to  the 
presentation  by  each  student  of  an  oral  report  on  his 
completed  research. 

Prerequisite:  Completion  of  Anthropology  490  with  a 
grade  of  A. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  3  Credits 

Staff 


Anth  Tutorials  in  Anthropology 

Optional  programs  of  intensive  study  taken  in  conjunc- 
tion with  any  regular  upper  division  class  and  centered 
around  a  special  topic  related  to  the  subject  matter  of 
the  course.  Tutorials  involve  regular  meetings  of  the 
instructor  and  student  together  with  appropriate  read- 
ing and  writing  assignments.  Work  undertaken  in  the 
tutorial  is  in  addition  to  and  graded  separately  from 
the  regular  course  work. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 
Hrs  by  Arrangement  1  Credit 

Staff 

ART 

COLLEGE  II 

Bates  Lowry,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Art  and  Chairman; 
Renee  M.  Arb,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Art;  Ruth 
Butler,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Art;  Robert  Risse, 
Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Art;  Harold  Thurman, 
M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Art;  Ros  Barron,  B.F.A., 
Assistant  Professor  of  Art;  Warren  Hill,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Art;  Robert  Knott,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Art;  Ben  C.  Peterson,  M.F.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Art;  Marcia  Lloyd,  M.F.A.,  Instructor  in  Art;  Susan 
Bush,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Art;  Daniel  McCall,  Ph.D.,  Lec- 
turer in  Art;  Carolyn  Conrad,  B.F.A.,  Part-time  Lecturer 
in  Art;  Stephen  A.  Frank,  M.F.A.  Part-time  Lecturer  in 
Art;  Dana  C.  Gordon,  M.A.,  Part-time  Lecturer  in  Art; 
Carol  F.  Jopling,  Ph.D.,  Part-time  Lecturer  in  Art;  Pau- 
line Joseph,  M.A.,  Part-time  Lecturer  in  Art;  Patricia  R. 
Lehman,  M.F.A.,  Part-time  Lecturer  in  Art;  Sonia  C. 
Simon,  M.A.,  Part-time  Lecturer  in  Art;  Margaret  S. 
Smith,  M.A.,  Part-time  Lecturer  in  Art;  Richard  H. 
Stroud,  Certificate,  Part-time  Lecturer. 

GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS 

Majors  in  Art  are  required  to  take  one  introductory 
level  course  in  both  art  history  and  creative  work  and  a 
minimum  of  eight  advanced  courses  which  collectively 
provide  a  distribution  among  historical  styles  and 
media  acceptable  to  a  Departmental  advisor.  With  per- 
mission of  the  Department,  honor  students  may  substi- 
tute a  senior  thesis  for  one  or  two  of  the  advanced 
courses. 

Art  100  Introduction  to  the  Language  of  Art 

The  nature  of  form,  content,  technique,  and  style  in 
painting,  sculpture,  architecture  and  graphic  arts. 
Designed  to  sharpen  the  student's  response  to  original 
works.  Museum  meetings  alternated  with  lecture  dis- 
cussions on  key  problems. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 
Staff 

Art  110  Heritage  of  Art 

The  course  will  take  a  broad  look  at  our  artistic  heri- 
tage and  how  the  understanding  of  it  changed  during 
the  nineteenth  century.  It  will  begin  with  the  American 
sense  of  "heritage"  at  the  time  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
end  with  the  ideas  of  the  great  public  collectors  in  the 
late  nineteenth  century,  A  large  number  of  major  mon- 
uments will  be  covered. 

4  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 
Staff 

Art  175  Visual  Fundamentals 

Development  of  visual  awareness  through  projects,  lec- 
tures,  discussions   which  use   the  camera   and  other 
media  as  a  means  of  establishing  new  and  creative 
relationships  with  a  visual  environment. 
4  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 
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Art  195  Introduction  to  Film  Analysis 

A  non-historical  course  intended  to  provide  an  under- 
standing of  the  elements  of  film  language,  the  basic 
film  genres  and  certain  major  film  styles.  Intensified 
examination  of  a  few  selected  films  representing  narra- 
tive, documentary  and  experimental  techniques 
through  the  study  of  scripts,  the  use  of  replay  and  the 
analysis  of  film  excerpts. 

3  Lect  Hrs,  3  Lab  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr.  Risse 

Art  212  Medieval  Art 

A  survey  of  major  currents  from  the  Edict  of  Milan  AD 

315    to    the   transition   from   the    Middle   Ages   to   the 

Renaissance.  Painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  as  well 

as  the  minor  arts,  will  be  considered. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Art  217  Introduction  to  Italian  Renaissance  Painting 

The  creation  and  flowering  of  the  early  Renaissance 

style  in  Florence.  Masaccio,  Fra  Angelico,  Piero  della 

Francesca,   Botticelli   and   Leonardo  da   Vinci,   among 

others,  their  relationship  to  the  different  esthetic  and 

intellectual  responses  in  the  various  local  centers. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Arb 

Art  218  Italian  Renaissance  Painting  the  Golden  Age 

A  definition  of  high  Renaissance  classicism  of  the  par- 
ticular form  the  style  took  in  Rome  and  Venice  in  the 
first  three  decades  of  the  16th  century.  Concentration 
on  the  careers  of  Raphael,  Del  Sart,  Michelangelo, 
Giorgione,  Titian  and  Correggio,  with  reference  to  rele- 
vant lesser  personalities. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Arb 

Art  221  Italian  Sculpture,  1300  to  1600 

A  survey  of  the  various  styles  and  subjects  of  Italian 

sculpture,  stressing  the  work  of  major  artists  such  as 

Pisano,  Ghiberti,  Donatello,  Michelangelo,  Cellini  and 

Giambologna. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Arb 

Art  225  Renaissance  and  Baroque  Art 

A  survey  of  European  art  from  1400  to  1750. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Arb 

Art  226  Art  of  the  Baroque 

A  panorama  of  the  visual  arts  of  Italy,  Spain,  France, 
Holland,  and  England  considered  in  relation  to  the 
expanded  social  geographical  horizons  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Art  234  19th  and  20th  Century  Art 

A  broad  survey  of  the  period  with  major  emphasis  on 
painting.  Focus  in  the  nineteenth  century  on  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  visual  arts  and  the  significant 
changes  in  social  and  political  attitudes  in  the  twen- 
tieth century  on  such  movements  as  cubism,  German 
expressionism,  and  surrealism,  and  on  such  artists  as 
Matisse,  Picasso,  Duchamp  and  Miro,  with  a  brief  look 
at  developments  in  art  since  World  War  II. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Knott 

Art  236  19th  Century  Art 

A  broad  survey  of  the  visual  arts  stressing  the  vigorous 
counterpoint  of  esthetic  and  social  forces  during  a  cen- 
tury of  dynamic  change.  Emphasis  on  European  paint- 
ing. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Butler 


Art  246  20th  Century  Art 

An  introduction  to  the  multiple  innovations  of  style, 
theory,  materials  and  techniques  in  the  art  of  this  cen- 
tury, and  to  the  leading  European  painters  and  sculp- 
tors. Concentration  on  the  first  four  decades  when 
cubism,  expressionism,  fauvism,  surrealism  were 
developed. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Knott 

250  Contemporary  Art 

Study  of  the  visual  arts  from  World  War  II  to  the  pres- 
ent, dealing  with  such  movements  as  abstract  expres- 
sionism, pop  art,  minimal  art  and  new  realism. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Art  252  Modern  Architecture 

Problems  in  the  theory  of  architectural  design  during 
the  era  of  Romantic  Classicism  and  the  evolution  of 
new  potentials  in  the  19th  century.  The  role  of  technol- 
ogy, new  structural  solutions,  methods  of  construction 
and  the  development  of  new  conceptions  of  space  for 
contemporary  buildings. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Art  257  Aspects  of  Buddhist  Art 

A  comparative  survey  of  Buddhist  architecture,  sculp- 
ture and  painting  with  material  which  ranges  from  the 
rock-cut  caves  of  India  to  the  Zen  ink  paintings  of 
Japan.  Illustrates  the  development  of  Buddhist  doc- 
trines in  Asia. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Bush 

Art  258  Far  Eastern  Painting 

The   relationship   of   Chinese   and   Japanese    painting, 
stressing    the    special    characteristics    of   each.    Scroll 
paintings,  screen  and  Japanese  prints  are  discussed. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Bush 

Art  260  Chinese  Painting 

The  evolution  of  Chinese   painting  into  a  unique  art 
form,  its  theory  and  social  implication. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Bush 

Art  261  Indian  Arts  and  Its  Influence 

The  sculpture,  architecture  and  painting  of  India  and 
their  influence  in  the  Far  East  and  Southeast  Asia, 
including  an  introduction  to  the  religious  background 
of  Buddhism  and  Hinduism. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Bush 

Art  262  The  Arts  of  China 

A  survey  that  will  investigate  the  art  forms  that  have 
been  most  important  in  China  over  a  4,000  year  period. 
They  will  be  considered  in  the  context  of  the  literature 
and  social  organization  of  the  individual  periods. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Bush 

Art  264  The  Art  of  Africa 

An  introduction  to  the  African  arts,  especially  carved 
figures,  masks,  rock  and  wall  paintings,  textiles  and 
rural  objects  in  relation  to  the  ethnic  background  as 
well  as  esthetic  expression.  Art  historical  problems 
within  the  continent  and  the  impact  of  African  forms 
on  other  cultures  of  the  19th  and  20th  centuries. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  McCall 

Art  266  North  American  Indian  Art 

An  examination  of  art  forms  and  styles  of  American 
Indians  north  of  Mexico,  concentrating  on  relation- 
ships of  art  to  its  society  with  emphasis  on  the  struc- 
tural analysis  of  form  and  pattern,  the  impact  of 
European  culture,  the  role  of  the  artist  and  the  relation- 
ship of  technology  and  environment  to  the  art  form. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 
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Art  267  Origins  and  Development  of  Western 
Architecture 

The  evolution  of  architecture  from  its  beginning  in 
Mesopotamia,  Egypt  and  Greece  through  its  develop- 
ment in  the  Renaissance  and  Baroque  periods,  with 
special  attention  to  the  relation  of  man  and  environ- 
ment, the  articulation  of  space  and  the  theory  of  archi- 
tectural design. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Art  270  History  of  Film 

History  of  the  medium  from  1895  to  the  present, 
through  those  films  recognized  as  masterpieces  of  the 
art  or  those  which  have  presented  new  technical-con- 
ceptual inventions  in  the  cinematic  vocabulary.  Class 
time  includes  film  screening,  lecture  and  discussion. 

3  Lect  Hrs,  1  Hr  Film  Screening  3  Credits 
Mr.  Gordon 

Art  275  Visual  Experiments 

Development  of  visual  awareness  and  understanding 
visual  modes  of  expression  through  assigned  problems 
requiring  individual  solutions. 
Prerequisite:  Art  175. 

4  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 
Staff 

Art  281  Drawing  I 

Basic    materials    and    techniques,    with    emphasis    on 

drawing  as  a  primary  means  for  the  description  and 

interpretation  of  man  and  his  environment.  Problems 

in  still  life,  landscape,  and  life  drawing. 

Prerequisite:  Art  100  or  Art  175. 

4  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Art  293  Photography  I 

This  course  introduces  the  student  to  basic  issues  in 
photography.  Mechanics  of  the  camera,  techniques  of 
the  darkroom,  and  creative  and  personal  import.  Illus- 
trated lectures,  class  critiques,  and  assigned  lab  hours. 
Some  attention  is  given  to  the  history  of  photography 
and  its  more  significant  creative  impulses. 
Prerequisite:  Art  175. 

2  Lect  Hrs,  2  Lab  Hrs  3  Credits 
Mr.  Hill 

Art  295  Film  Video  I 

A  course  whose  basic  aim  is  that  of  the  traditional 
beginning  filmmaking  course,  employing  both  super-8 
and  1  2  inch  videotape  equipment.  The  course  is  orga- 
nized around  weekly  assignments  of  increasing  com- 
plexity designed  to  allow  the  student  to  explore  the 
communicative  and  expressive  possibilities  of  the  mov- 
ing image. 

6  Hrs  Lect  and  Lab  Combined  3  Credits 

Mr.  Risse 

Art  321  Mannerism  in  the  Visual  Arts,  1520  to  1600 

An  exploration  of  the  new  style  developed  in  Italy  in 
reaction  to  Raphael's  classicism  which  spread  to  north- 
ern Europe  between  the  high  Renaissance  and  the 
Baroque.  From  theory  and  content  in  relation  to  the 
social  crises  of  the  reformation  and  the  counter-refor- 
mation. The  psychology  of  mannerism  and  its  relation- 
ship to  the  modern  age. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 
Ms.  Arb 

Art  347  Sources  of  20th  Century  Painting 

A  study  of  Cezanne,  Van  Gogh  and  Gauguin,  the  sym- 
bol  ists   and   art  nouveau,   and  the   late  19th  century 
break  with  the  artistic  premises  of  the  Renaissance. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Knott 

Art  349  Modern  Sculpture 

Emphasis  on  the  19th  century  origins  of  modern  sculp- 
ture and  the  range  of  sculptural  expression  achieved 
during  the  20th  century.  Field  trips  required. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 
Ms.  Butler 


Art  351  European  Painting  and  Sculpture,  1925  to  1940 

Specific  themes  developed  in  this  fifteen  year  period 
by  the  painters  Picasso,  Klee,  Miro,  Ernst;  the  sculptors 
Brancusi,  Moore,  Arp  and  Lipschitz  will  be  explored  to 
show  the  relationship  between  the  work  of  art  and  con- 
temporary ideas  in  psychology,  anthropology  and 
primitive  mythology. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Knott 

Art  352  American  and  European  Influences  in 
American  Art 

A  study  of  the  major  artists  and  themes  in  19th  and 
20th  century  American  art  focusing  on  what  is  pecu- 
liarly American  in  terms  of  both  style  and  attitude. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Knott 

Art  353-354  Problems  in  Architecture 

A  topic  course  designed  to  provide  in-depth  study  of 
the  historical  and  contemporary  ideas,  issues  and 
major  figures  in  architecture  and  urban  planning.  Top- 
ics will  vary  by  semester  and  instructor.  Consult  cur- 
rent course  announcement. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Art  365  Aesthetics  in  African  Culture 

A  survey  of  the  expressive  media  of  African  cultures 
with  an  attempt  to  perceive  the  relationship  between 
architecture,  sculpture,  music,  dance  and  oral  litera- 
ture. Taped  music  and  filmed  dancing,  readings  in 
recorded  folk  literature,  and  slides  of  sculpture,  paint- 
ing and  architecture  will  provide  materials  for  the 
course. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  McCall 

Art  370  Naturalism  and  Realism  in  Art 

Considering  the  controversy  behind  their  definition, 
the  course  examines  these  ideas  in  the  art  of  antiquity 
and  by  contrasting  Renaissance  and  Baroque  concepts 
of  naturalism.  Special  stress  is  laid  on  naturalism  and 
realism  in  the  19th  century  and  on  how  the  role  of  pho- 
tography has  changed  20th  century  ideas  of  realism, 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Butler 

Art  373  Images  of  Women  in  Art 

A  lecture  course  dealing  with  the  varied  ways  in  which 
women  have  been  portrayed  in  painting,  sculpture,  and 
prints.  Topics  will  deal  with  the  depiction  of  both  the 
positive  and  negative  aspects  of  woman's  conventional 
roles.  Woman  as  allegory  and  portraits  of  women  will 
be  examined  as  well  as  the  historical  situation  of  the 
woman  artist. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Arb 

Art  381  Drawing  II 

Continuation  of  work  begun  in  Drawing  I,  involving 
problems  in  a  number  of  drawing  media  (ink,  charcoal, 
pencil,  chalk,  etc.)  approached  through  work  with  still- 
life,  landscapes,  and  the  human  figure. 
Prerequisite:  Drawing  I  and  permission  of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Art  382  Drawing  III 

Continuation  of  major  concerns  in  Drawing  II  with  a 

new  emphasis  on  the  integration  of  these  issues  into  a 

pictorial  statement. 

Prerequisite:  Drawing  II  and  permission  of  instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Art  383-384  Painting  Workshop 

Specific  problems  are  developed  in  or  through  painting 

media  which  differs  from  semester  to  semester. 

Prerequisite:    3     studio    courses    and     permission    of 

instructor. 

Staff  Credits 
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Art  385-386  Three-Dimensional  Workshop  I,  II 

This  course  takes  up  issues  basic  to  three-dimensional 

form,  such  as  particular  materials  and  techniques,  or  it 

may  take  up  topics  to  be  solved  by  three-dimensional 

means.  Content  devised  for  a  particular  semester  will 

not  be  repeated. 

Prerequisite:  Three  studio  courses  in  Art. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Art  389  Graphics  Workshop 

This  course  will  consist  of  a  series  of  problems  in  pat- 
tern systems,  composition,  and  personal  symbology 
manifested  through  simple  printing  techniques  (lino- 
cuts,  stencils,  etc.)  plus  some  use  of  color  papers  and 
inks.  It  should  be  of  particular  interest  to  those  stu- 
dents who  anticipate  art  teaching  careers. 
Prerequisite:  3  studio  courses  and  permission  of 
instructor. 
Staff  Credits 

Art  395  Film  Video  II 

A  second  semester  of  practice  in  the  organization  and 
execution  of  moving  imagery  and  sound. 
Prerequisite:  Art  295. 

3  Lect  Hrs,  2  Lab  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Risse 

Art  411  The  Classical  Tradition  in  Western  Art 

The   Greco-Roman   tradition   in   art   and    philology   in 

periodic  re-appearances  or  revivals  of  classical  style 

and  theory  from  the  Middle  Ages  through  the  period  of 

the  first  Empire  in  France. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Art  421  Sculpture,  Form  and  Meaning 

An  intensive  study  of  the  special  qualities  of  the  art  of 

sculpture  types,  techniques,  function,  iconography  and 

style  explored  in  lectures,  discussions,  and  field  trips. 

Preference  given  to  senior  Art  majors. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Arb 

Art  431  Portraiture 

An  investigation  of  the  nature  and  scope  of  portraiture 
in  the  history  of  art,  concentrating  on  the  ideas  that 
motivate  the  making  of  human  likeness  rather  than  on 
the  various  categories  individual,  group,  self,  donor, 
state,  allegorical,  etc. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Arb 

Art  478-479  Independent  Study  I,  II 

Independent  investigation  of  a  special  area  under  the 
supervision  of  a  qualified  professor.  Open  only  to  a 
very  limited  number  of  students  in  any  one  semester.  A 
written  prospectus  of  the  project  is  required  of  appli- 
cants. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor  or  department 
chairman. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  3  Credits 

Staff 

Art  480-481  Seminar  in  Visual  Studies  I,  II 

Designed     primarily    for    the    art    major    to    provide 

advanced    work    in    areas    and    topics    not    normally 

offered   in  existing  courses.  Course  content  will  vary 

with  instructor.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs,  4  Lab  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 


Art  488-489  Special  Problems —  Field  Work  I,  II 

An  independent  project  with  an  off-campus  focus 
under  the  supervision  of  a  qualified  professor  or 
approved  agency.  Open  to  a  limited  number  of  students 
in  any  semester.  A  written  prospectus  of  the  project  is 
required  of  all  applicants. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor  and  department 
chairman. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  1-3  Credits 

Staff 

Art  586  Practice  Teaching  and  Methods  of  Art  in 
Secondary  Schools 

The  issues,  principles  and  methods  of  teaching  art  in 
the  schools.  Supervision  and  critique  of  practice  teach- 
ing. 

Prerequisite:  6  hours  Education  courses  admission  to 
Teacher  Certification  Program. 

3  Lect  Hrs,  20  Lab  Hrs,  practice  teaching  9  Credits 

Staff 

BIOLOGY 

COLLEGE  I 

Herbert  Lipke,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Biology  and  Chair- 
man; Lawrence  Kaplan,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Biology; 
Bettina  Harrison,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Biology; 
Fuad  Safwat,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Biology; 
Richard  White,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Biology; 
Vorsila  Bohrer,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology; 
Jeremy  Hatch,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology; 
Christine  Kibel,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology; 
Stanley  Krane,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology; 
George  Langford.  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology; 
Bruce  A.  Menge,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology; 
Michael  Rex,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology; 
Martha  Richmond,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Biology;  Karlene 
Schwartz,  M.S.,  Lecturer  in  Biology;  Margaret  Studier, 
M.S.,  Lecturer  in  Biology. 

COLLEGE  11 

John  H.  Schultz,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Biology 
and  Acting  Chairman  of  Biology;  Walter  Rosen,  Ph.D., 
Professor  of  Biology;  Nevin  Weaver,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
Biology;  Ruth  Bennett,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Biology;  John  A.  Freeberg,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Biology;  Martha  Matteo,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Biology;  Claire  VanUmmersen,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Biology;  H.  Garrison  Wilkes,  Ph.D.,  Associate 
Professor  of  Biology;  Stuart  W.  Bradford,  Ph.D.,  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  Biology;  Elizabeth  A.  Davis,  Ph.D., 
Assistant  Professor  of  Biology;  Lorraine  Larison,  Ph.D., 
Assistant  Professor  of  Biology;  David  J.  Policansky, 
Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology;  Wesley  Tiffney, 
Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology;  Richard  A.  Stone, 
B.S.,  Instructor  in  Biology;  Janice  L.  Bolaffi,  M.A.,  Lec- 
turer in  Biology. 

GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS 

All  students  who  major  in  Biology  take  certain  basic 
courses  in  Science  and  Mathematics,  but  should  recog- 
nize that  there  are  different  ways  to  complete  the 
major. 

Majors  may  take  Biology  101-102,  one  year  of  Chem- 
istry for  science  majors,  one  year  of  Physics,  one  year 
of  Mathematics,  preferably  calculus,  and  three 
2-semester  courses  in  advanced  biology  (211-2,  241-2, 
271-2). 

In  place  of  one  of  the  three  advanced  biology 
courses,  equivalent  credits  in  advanced  chemistry, 
especially  organic  or  physical  chemistry,  or  in  adv- 
anced physics  or  mathematics  may  be  presented.  Stu- 
dents must  consult  with  their  major  advisor  to 
determine  which  of  the  advanced  courses  to  be  taken 
outside  of  the  Biology  Department  are  acceptable. 
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EXEMPTION  FROM  INTRODUCTORY  BIOLOGY 

Students  may  satisfy  the  Biology  Department  majors 
requirement  for  elementary  biology  (Biology  101-102  or 
101-104)  and/or  one  year  of  the  natural  sciences  core 
requirement  through  a  special  qualification  program  in 
Biology.  Interested  students  who  have  a  strong  back- 
ground in  secondary  school  biology  should  1)  contact 
the  Biology  Department  for  an  interview  and  2]  take  a 
written  examination  in  biology  to  be  offered  prior  to 
registration  for  the  fall  term.  On  the  basis  of  the  inter- 
view and  the  examination  the  student  may  be  granted 
exemption  from  Biology  101  and  102  or  Biology 
101-104. 

GRADUATE  PROGRAM 

A  complete  description  of  the  graduate  program  in 
Biology  appears  in  a  section  on  graduate  programs  at 
the  end  of  this  catalog. 

AJJ  600  level  courses  are  open  to  both  undergraduate 
and  graduate  students. 

Biol  101  Introduction  to  Biology 

An  integrated  one  semester  course,  stressing  the  princi- 
ples of  biology.  Intended  for  majors  in  humanities  and 
social  sciences,  but  may  serve  as  one  semester  prereq- 
uisite for  advanced  biology  courses. 
3  Lect  Hours,  3  Lab  Hours  4  Credits 

Staff 

Biol  102  Human  Biology —  Genetics  and  Physiology  of 
Humans 

Continuation  of  Biology  101,  intended  for  non-science 

majors.  Genetics,  evolution,  physiology  and  population 

biology  of  the  human  organisms.  Biological  aspects  of 

current  social  problems. 

Prerequisite;  Biology  101. 

3  Lect  Hrs,  3  Lab  and  Disc  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

Biol  111  General  Biology  I 

An  integrated  course  stressing  the  principles  of  biol- 
ogy. Life  examined  at  the  molecular,  cellular,  organis- 
mal  and  population  levels.  Structure  considered  in 
relation  to  function.  Emphasis  on  evolution  as  the 
major  unifying  principle  of  biology.  Designed  for  biol- 
ogy and  other  majors  in  natural  sciences. 
3  Lect  Hrs,  3  Lab  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

Biol  112  General  Biology  II 

Continuation    of   Biology   101,    intended    for   students 

majoring  in  biology  or  other  natural  sciences. 

Prerequisite;  Biology  111. 

3  Lect  Hrs,  3  Lab  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

Biol  211  Biology  or  Organisms  I 

The  major  group  of  protists,  plants  and  animals  stud- 
ied to  elucidate  the  principles  of  reproduction,  growth, 
development,  maintenance,  integration  and  responses 
to  the  environment. 
Prerequisite;  Biology  102. 

3  Lect  Hrs,  6  Lab  Hrs  5  Credits 

Staff 

Biol  212  Biology  of  Organisms  II 

The  major  group  of  protists,  plants  and  animals  stud- 
ied to  elucidate  the  principles  of  reproduction,  growth, 
development,  maintenance,  integration  and  responses 
to  the  environment. 
Prerequisite;  Biology  102  and  211. 

3  Lect  Hrs,  6  Lab  Hrs  5  Credits 

Staff 

Biol  213  Biology  of  Organisms  Lecture  I 

The  lecture  portion  of  Biology  211. 

Prerequisite;  Biology  102. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 


Biol  214  Biology  of  Organisms  Lecture  II 

The  lecture  portion  of  Biology  211. 

Prerequisite;  Biology  102  and  213. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Biol  241  Biology  of  Populations  I 

Principles  of  heredity  in  animals —  including  man  and 
plants,  cytogenetics  and  population  genetics.  Introduc- 
tion to  natural  selection  and  evolution,  speciation  of 
animals.  Field  trips,  laboratory  experiments  in  genet- 
ics, introduction  to  statistics  and  computers. 
Prerequisite;  Biology  102  or  permission  of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs,  6  Lab  Hrs  5  Credits 

Staff 

Biol  242  Biology  of  Populations  II 

A  continuation  of  Biology  241.  Mechanisms  of  specia- 
tion in  plants.  Population  ecology  —  mathematical 
theory  and  examples  of  population  dynamics  of  com- 
petition, predation,  and  other  population  interaction. 
Ecology  of  biological  communities  —  community  struc- 
ture e.g.  trophic  webs,  energy  flow,  species  diversity, 
succession  and  control  mechanisms,  biogeographical 
theory  and  pattern.  Individual  field  and  or  laboratory 
projects.  Class  field  trips. 

Prerequisite;  Biology  241  or  permission  of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs,  6  Lab  Hrs  5  Credits 

Staff 

Biol  243  Biology  of  Populations  Lecture  I 

The  lecture  portion  of  Biology  241. 

Prerequisite;  Biology  102  or  permission  of  instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Biol  244  Biology  of  Populations  Lecture  II 

The  lecture  portion  of  Biology  242. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  243  or  permission  of  instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Biol  271  Biology  of  Cells  I 

The  cytology  and  fine  structure  of  cells  in  relation  to 
the  production  of  energy  for  growth  and  reproduction. 
The  chemistry  of  the  life  process  considered  in  detail 
as  a  tool  for  inquiry  into  current  problems  in  Biology. 
The  laboratory  introduces  modern  techniques  in  mol- 
ecular genetics,  tissue  ultrastructure  and  function,  and 
the  structure  and  function  of  macromolecules. 
Prerequisite;  Biology  102,  Chemistry  153-154  or 
155-156.  Chemistry  153  or  155  may  be  taken  simulta- 
neously with  Biology  271.  This  last  requirement  may  be 
waived  in  unusual  circumstances  with  consent  of  the 
staff, 

3  Lect  Hrs,  6  Lab  Hrs  5  Credits 

Staff 

Biol  272  Biology  of  Cells  II 

Structure  and  function  of  the  nucleus.  The  biochemical 
mechanisms  of  growth  and  reproduction  at  the  molecu- 
lar level.  Laboratories  as  in  Biology  271. 
Prerequisite;  Biology  271. 

3  Lect  Hrs,  6  Lab  Hrs  5  Credits 

Staff 

Biol  273  Biology  of  Cells  Lecture  I 

The  lecture  portion  of  Biology  271. 

Prerequisite;  Biology  102,  Chemistry  153-154  or 
155-156.  Chemistry  153  or  155  may  be  taken  simulta- 
neously with  Biology  271. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Biol  274  Biology  of  Cells  Lecture  II 

The  lecture  portion  of  Biology  272. 

Prerequisite;  Biology  271  or  273. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 
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Biol  478-479  Independent  Study  I,  II 

Laboratory  or  library  research  under  the  guidance  of  a 
faculty  adviser,  resulting  in  a  thesis  presented  to  the 
biology  staff.  Usually  taken  by  candidates  for  honors  in 
Biology  and  other  qualified  students  who  meet  depart- 
mental requirements  for  independent  study.  Interested 
students  should  apply  to  the  Honors  and  Special 
Courses  Committee  of  the  Biology  Department  during 
the  middle  of  the  second  semester  of  their  junior  year. 
Prerequisite:  Cumulative  average  of  2.5  or  better,  com- 
pletion of  at  least  two  semesters  of  one  of  the  advanced 
biology  courses  with  a  3.0  average  or  better. 
Hrs  by  Arrangement  1-3  Credits 

Staff 

Biol  481-482  Special  Topics  I,  II 

Detailed  study  of  a  specialized  field  of  biology.  Several 

topics  may  be  offered  each  semester. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 

1  Lect  Hr  1  Credit 

Staff 

Biol  500  Field  Biology  on  Nantucket 

Summer  only,  requires  written  reports  on  original 
research  projects  on  the  field  biology  of  Nantucket 
Island.  Meets  every  weekday  from  late  July  through 
August  at  the  university's  field  station  on  Nantucket. 
Lectures,  seminars  and  individual  consultation 
arranged.  Mainland  students  live  at  the  station  and  are 
responsible  for  modest  expenses. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  102  and  permission  of  instructor. 
Hrs  by  Arrangement  1-6  Credits 

Staff 

Biol  525  Directed  Research  on  Nantucket 

Summer  only,  requires  written  reports  on  original 
research  projects  at  the  university  Nantucket  Field  Sta- 
tion under  the  direction  of  a  specific  staff  member.  In 
general,  projects  will  be  carried  out  during  the  first  half 
of  the  summer,  but  by  arrangement,  some  work  may  be 
accomplished  at  other  times  during  the  year.  The  proj- 
ect should  be  planned  well  in  advanced  of  the  time  that 
the  field  work  is  to  be  done.  Mainland  students  live  at 
the  field  station  and  are  responsible  for  modest  expen- 
ses. 

Prerequisite:  Previous  experience  in  field  biology,  sub- 
stantial background  in  biology  and  related  subjects  and 
permission  of  the  instructors. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  1-6  Credits 

Staff 

Biol  586  Practice  Teaching  and  Methods  of  Biology  in 
Secondary  Schools 

The  issues,  principles  and  methods  of  teaching  Biology 
in  the  schools.  Supervision  and  critique  of  practice 
teaching.  Biology  majors  are  advised  to  check  schedul- 
ing practice  teaching  with  department. 
Prerequisite:  6  hours  education  courses  and  admission 
to  Teacher  Certification  Program. 

3  Lect  Hrs,  20  Hrs  Practice  Teaching  9  Credits 

Staff 

Biol  604  Biology  of  Cities 

Aspects  of  the  origin  and  development  of  cities  rele- 
vant to  human  biology,  food,  air,  water,  energy,  waste 
and  flow  of  those  resources  into  and  out  from  cities. 
Prerequisite:    Biology    101,    102    and    permission    of 
instructor. 
Staff  3  Credits 

Biol  610  Ethnobotany 

Review   of   studies    on    plants    use   by   non-industrial 
societies  in  historic  and  prehistoric  times;  productivity, 
physiological  ecology,   geography  and   morphology  of 
selected  plant  groups,  relevant  to  human  subsistence. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 
Staff  2  Credits 


Biol  613  Laboratory  in  Archeological  Botany  and 
Palynology 

Laboratory  tutorial.  Recovery,  identification  and  anal- 
ysis of  macroscopic  remains,  pollen  and  spores  from 
archeological  and  geological  deposits,  interpretation  of 
the  data  derived  and  their  botanical,  archeological  and 
paleoecological  applications. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  610  and  permission  of  instructor. 
Staff  2-5  Credits 

Biol  618  Evolution  Under  Domestication 

The  origin,  evolution  and  phylogenetic  relationships  of 
domesticated  and  semi-domesticated  plants  and  ani- 
mals; the  influence  of  cropping  and  herding  on  natural 
floras  and  faunas  of  the  world. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  241-242  or  equivalent  and  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 
Staff  3  Credits 

Biol  620  Taxonomy  of  Seed  Plants 

Evolutionary  relationships  of  orders  and  families  of 
spermatophytes,  systems  of  classification,  identifica- 
tion of  local  flora. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  211-212  or  equivalent  and  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 
Staff  2  Credits 

Biol  630  Natural  History  of  Marine  Invertebrates 

A  lecture  and  field  course  devoted  to  the  examination 
of  convergent  and  divergent  ecological,  behavioral  and 
morphological  adaptions.  The  first  half  consists  of  lec- 
tures and  demonstration  laboratories;  the  second  half, 
marine  organisms  in  different  habitats.  The  course  will 
draw  heavily  on  the  resources  of  Boston  Harbor. 
Includes  weekly  field  trips. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  211-212  or  Biology  241-242  and  or 
permission  of  instructor. 
Staff  3  Credits 

Biol  638  Advanced  Ecology 

Concentration  on  important  concepts  of  population 
and  community  ecology.  Topics  covered  include  popu- 
lation dynamics,  life  history  strategies,  theory  of  R-  and 
K-  selection,  competition,  predation,  community  orga- 
nization, and  species  diversity.  Particular  emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  relationship  between  theoretical  and 
empirical  ecology.  A  weekly  tutorial  will  provide 
opportunity  for  greater  discussion  of  material  covered 
in  lecture. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  241-242  or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 
Staff  3  Credits 

Biol  642  Biogeography 

A  study  of  geographical  distribution  patterns  in  plants 
and  animals.  Includes  historical  and  descriptive 
aspects  of  the  distributions  of  comparative  tests  of 
island  biogeography  theory,  the  population  different 
taxa,  the  theory  of  island  biogeography.  experimental 
and  genetics  and  evolutionary  strategies  of  colonizing 
species.  Lectures  by  instructor,  one  discussion  session 
per  week,  independent  research  by  students  that  will 
be  presented  to  the  class  in  seminar  form. 
Prerequisite:  Biology  241-242  or  equivalent.  Some 
knowledge  of  statistics  and  calculus  highly  recom- 
mended. 
Staff 

Biol  644  Marine  Botany 

The  systematics   and   ecology  of  marine   plants,   with 
emphasis    on    the    algae.     The    current    literature    is 
employed  to  delineate  unsolved  problems. 
Prerequisite:  Biology  211-241  and  Biology  241-242  and 
or  permission  of  instructor. 
Staff  4  Credits 

Biol  650  Advanced  Animal  Behavior 

Studies   of  communication   and   of  the  evolution   and 
ecological  significance  of  social  behavior. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 
Staff  3  Credits 
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Biol  660  Seminar  in  Developmental  Biology 

Current  problems  in  developmental  biology.  Molecular 
and  cellular  differentiation,  and  pattern  determination. 
Prerequisite:  Biology  211-212. 
Staff  3  Credits 

Biol  666  Seminar  in  Neuro-Biology 

Structure,  function  and  development  of  sensory  recep- 
tors, neurons  and  muscles. 

Prerequisite:    Biology   211-212    and    or    permission    of 
instructor. 
Staff  3  Credits 

Biol  670  Tissue  and  Organ  Culture 

Methods  of  plant  and  animal  tissue  and  organ  culture 
vifill  be  presented  with  special  emphasis  on  problems 
of  differentiation  and  morphogenesis  in  vitro.  Introduc- 
tion of  certain  techniques  now  used  in  plant  protoplast 
culture  and  for  hybridization  of  somatic  cells  in  plants 
and  animals.  Provisions  will  be  made  for  independent 
projects  during  the  course. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 
Staff  3-4  Credits 

CHEMISTRY 

Leverett  J.  Zompa,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry and  Chairman;  J. P.  Anselme,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
Chemistry;  Ernest  I.  Becker,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry; Daniel  A.  Laufer,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Chemistry;  Chi-Hua  Wong,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemis- 
try; Robert  I.  Gelb,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry; Thomas  N.  Margulis,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor 
of  Chemistry;  Lowell  M.  Schwartz,  Sc.D.,  Associate 
Professor  of  Chemistry;  Hans  Van  Willigen,  Ph.D., 
Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry;  Joseph  S.  Alper, 
Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry;  Robert  L. 
Carter,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry;  Walter 
E.  Weibrecht,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry; 
Elliot  M.  Weinstock,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Chemistry;  H.  Michael  Widmer,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry;  Kenneth  F.  Cerny,  B.S.,  Instructor 
in  Chemistry;  Catherine  Koerntoen,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in 
Chemistry;  Jan  Krouwer,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Chemistry; 
Nancy  Wang,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Chemistry. 

GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS 

Chemistry  majors  will  take  a  basic  group  of  courses  in 
chemistry,  mathematics  and  physics  which  will  satisfy 
usual  requirements  appropriate  to  pre-professional 
training  in  chemistry  or  teaching  or  to  certain  interdis- 
ciplinary fields  of  study. 

All  majors  in  Chemistry  are  required  to  take  Chemis- 
try 103-104,  153-154,  198,  241-242,  and  269-270;  Mathe- 
matics 150-151  and  Physics  113-114  and  either  171-172 
or  181-182  laboratories.  Students  interested  in  major- 
ing in  Chemistry  should  immediately  contact  the 
Chemistry  Department  to  be  assigned  a  faculty  advisor 
who  will  help  plan  a  sequence  of  courses  suitable  to 
the  students'  interests. 

GRADUATE  PROGRAM 

A  complete  description  of  the  graduate  program  in 
Chemistry  appears  in  a  section  on  graduate  programs 
at  the  end  of  this  catalog. 

Chem  101  Chemical  Science  I 

First  semester  of  a  one-year  introductory  course  for 
non-science  majors.  The  basic  principles  of  atomic 
structure,  molecular  structure  and  chemical  change. 
Topics  include  atomic  theory,  the  periodic  table,  chem- 
ical bonding  and  thermochemistry. 

3  Lect  Hrs,  1  Disc  Hr  4  Credits 

Staff 

Chem  102  Chemical  Science  II 

Systematic  descriptive  chemistry  and  the  chemistry  of 

biological  substances. 

3  Lect  Hrs,  2  Disc  Hr  4  Credits 

Staff 


Chem  103  Chemical  Principles  I 

Introduction  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  chemis- 
try including  structure,  the  periodic  table  of  the  ele- 
ments, chemical  bonding  and  molecular  structure, 
states  of  matter  based  on  kinetic  theory,  chemical 
kinetics,  equilibria,  and  elementary  thermodynamics. 
Laboratory  work  presents  an  introduction  to  methods 
of  quantitative  chemical  techniques. 
3  Lect  Hrs,  3  Lab  Hrs, 

1  Disc  Hr  Optional  5  Credits 

Staff 

Chem  104  Chemical  Principles  II 

Introduction   to   electrochemistry,   oxidation-reduction 
reactions,  elements  based  on  principles  already  intro- 
duced. Laboratory  work  presents  qualitative  and  quan- 
titative analysis. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  103. 
3  Lect  Hrs,  3  Lab  Hrs, 

1  Disc  Hr  Optional  5  Credits 

Staff 

Chem  153  Organic  Chemistry  I 

An  intensive  survey  of  the  synthesis  and  properties  of 
the  main  classes  of  organic  compounds  including 
mechanistic  discussions  of  their  reactions.  Laboratory 
illustrates  the  preparation,  purification  and  identifica- 
tion of  organic  compounds  by  classical  experimental 
methods  with  an  introduction  to  modern  purification, 
analytical  and  instrumental  techniques. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  104. 

3  Lect  Hrs,  3  Lab  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

Chem  154  Organic  Chemistry  II 

An  intensive  survey  of  the  synthesis  and  properties  of 
the  main  classes  of  organic  compounds  including 
mechanistic  discussions  of  their  reactions.  Laboratory 
illustrates  the  preparation,  purification  and  identifica- 
tion of  organic  compounds  by  classical  experimental 
methods  with  an  introduction  to  modern  purification, 
analytical  and  instrumental  techniques. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  153. 

3  Lect  Hrs,  3  Lab  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

Chem  155  Organic  Chemistry  for  Biology  Majors  I 

A  survey  of  the  synthesis  and  properties  of  the  main 
classes  of  organic  compounds  including  mechanistic 
discussions  of  their  reactions.  Special  topics  in  natural 
products  and  processes  laboratory  same  as  Chemistry 
153.  Primarily  for  biology  majors. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  104. 

3  Lect  Hrs,  3  Lab  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

Chem  156  Organic  Chemistry  for  Biology  Majors  II 

A  survey  of  the  synthesis  and  properties  of  the  main 
classes  of  organic  compounds  including  mechanistic 
discussions  of  their  reactions.  Special  topics  in  natural 
products  and  processes  laboratory  same  as  Chemistry 
153.  Primarily  for  biology  majors. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  155. 

3  Lect  Hrs,  3  Lab  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

Chem  198  Chemical  Problem  Solving 

Techniques  of  solving  problems  arising  in  chemistry  in 
general  and  physical  chemistry  in  particular.  This 
course  is  a  formal  prerequisite  for  Chemistry  241  and 
Chemistry  269  but  may  be  waived  by  passing  a  special 
examination.  Chemistry  198  should  normally  be  taken 
after  Mathematics  151  and  Psychology  113. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  104. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 
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Chem  241  Physical  and  Analytical  Chemistry  I 

Thermodynamics    and    theories    of   rate    processes    as 

applied  to  equilibria,  electrochemistry,  and  separations 

techniques. 

Prerequisite;  Chemistry  104  and  198,  Mathematics  151, 

Physics  114  and  one  Physics  Laboratory. 

3  Lect  Hrs,  3  Lab  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

Chem  242  Physical  and  Analytical  Chemistry  II 

Thermodynamics    and    theories    of   rate    processes    as 

applied  to  equilibria,  electrochemistry,  and  separations 

techniques. 

Prerequisite;  Chemistry  241. 

3  Lect  Hrs,  3  Lab  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

Chem  269  Chemical  Structure  I 

Introduction  to  fundamental  theories  concerning  the 
structure  of  atoms  and  molecules.  Discussion  of  the 
application  of  spectroscopic  methods  in  structure  elu- 
cidation. Laboratory  work  illustrates  lecture  principles 
and  provides  practice  in  application  of  various  spec- 
troscopic techniques. 

Prerequisites;    Chemistry    104    and    198,    Mathematics 
151,  Physics  114  and  one  physics  laboratory. 
3  Lect  Hrs,  3  Lab  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

Chem  270  Inorganic  Chemistry 

Discussion   of  the  fundamental  principles  of  modern 
inorganic    chemistry.    Laboratory    includes    synthetic 
techniques   and   methods  of  characterization  of  inor- 
ganic compounds. 
Prerequisite;  Chemistry  269. 

3  Lect  Hrs,  3  Lab  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

Chem  315  Topics  in  Physical  Chemistry 

Topical  discussions,  each  based  on  elementary  princi- 
ples   studied    in    Chemistry    213-214    and    progressing 
toward  recent  developments  in  the  field. 
Prerequisites;  Chemistry  241  and  269. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Chem  351  Organic  Qualitative  Analysis 

Theory  and  practice  in  organic  compound  separation 
and  identification  employing  classical  and  instrumen- 
tal methods. 

Prerequisite;  Chemistry  154  or  156. 

1  Lect  Hr,  6  Lab  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Chem  354  Introduction  to  Biochemistry 

Structure,  chemistry  and  metabolism  of  nucleic  acids, 

proteins  and  carbohydrates. 

Prerequisite;  Chemistry  154  or  156  or  equivalent. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Chem  355  Topics  in  Organic  Chemistry 

Senior  level  discussion  of  selected  topics  in  Organic 

Chemistry. 

Prerequisite;  Chemistry  154  or  156. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Chem  361  Analytical  Instrumentation 

Principles  and  use  of  instrumental  methods  in  an- 
alysis. 

Prerequisite;  Chemistry  241  and  269. 
3  Lect  Hrs,  3  Lab  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

Chem  481  Advanced  Laboratory  in  Chemistry  I 

Special  laboratory  topics  under  individual  guidance  by 
faculty  member. 

Prerequisite;  All  Chemistry  major  graduation  require- 
ments. 

12  Lab  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 


Chem  482  Advanced  Laboratory  in  Chemistry  II 

Special  laboratory  topics  under  individual  guidance  by 
faculty  member. 

Prerequisite;  All  Chemistry  major  graduation  require- 
ments. 

12  Lab  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

Chem  491-492  Senior  Thesis  in  Chemistry  I,  II 

Original  investigation  by  the  student  under  the  guid- 
ance of  a  faculty  advisor.  An  oral  resume  before  the 
Chemistry  Staff  is  required. 

Prerequisite;  All  Chemistry  major  graduation  require- 
ments. 

12  Lab  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

CHINESE 

101  Elementary  Modern  Chinese 

Introduction  to  modern  Mandarin;  intensive  practice 
in  the  four  language  skills  with  an  audio-lingual 
approach,  for  students  who  have  no  creditable  training 
in  Chinese. 

3  Hrs,  2  Lab  Hrs  4  Credits 

Ms.  Mao  &  Staff 

1021  Elementary  Modern  Chinese 

Introduction  to  modern  Mandarin:  intensive  practice 
in  the  four  language  skills  with  an  audio-lingual 
approach,  for  students  who  have  no  creditable  training 
in  Chinese. 

3  Hrs,  2  Lab  Hrs  4  Credits 

Ms.  Mao  &  Staff 

102II  Elementary  Modern  Chinese 

Continuation  of  Chinese  1021.  Introduction  to  modern 
Mandarin;  intensive  practice  in  the  four  language  skills 
with  an  audio-lingual  approach,  for  students  who  have 
no  creditable  training  in  Chinese. 

3  Hrs,  2  Lab  Hrs  4  Credits 

Ms.  Mao  &  Staff 

CLASSICS 

COLLEGE  II 

Harold  C.  Gotoff,  Ph.D.  Associate  Professor  of  Classics 
and  Acting  Chairman;  George  Koniaris,  Ph.D.  Associate 
Professor  of  Classics;  Renata  Poggioli,  Ph.D.,  Associate 
Professor  of  Classics;  Blaise  Nagy,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Classics;  Frank  J.  Nisetich,  Ph.D.,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Classics;  Rosemary  B.  Tobin,  Ph.D.,  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  Classics;  Jeffrey  L.  Houben,  M.A., 
Instructor  in  Classics;  John  Shea,  M.A.,  Instructor  in 
Classics;  Gerald  J.  Sullivan,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Classics. 

GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS 

Students  majoring  in  Classics  are  expected  to  have  a 
total  of  30  credits;  two  courses  each  in  Greek  and 
Roman  literature,  plus  Greek  301-02,  and  Classics 
281-82  or  its  equivalent. 

It  is  recommended  that  all  majors  in  the  Classics 
Department  elect  two  courses  in  Ancient  History  or 
Greek  Philosophy,  or  Greek  and  Roman  Art,  according 
to  their  objective. 

At  the  end  of  their  Senior  year,  students  will  take  a 
General  Examination  on  language  proficiency  and  in  a 
chosen  field  of  literature. 

A  student  standing  for  Honors  may  choose  to  write 
an  Honors  Thesis  on  a  subject  approved  by  an  instruc- 
tor (see  Classics  498). 

Clsics  281-282  Greek  and  Roman  Civilizations 

A  survey  of  the  literature,  philosophy  and  art  of  Greece 

and   Rome  in  their  historical  setting.  All  readings  in 

English. 

Prerequisite;  Sophomore  standing. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr.  Gotoff,  Ms.  Poggioli 
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Clsics  283  Greek  and  Roman  Epic  Poetry 

Lectures  on  the  Greek  and  Ronan  epics  with  reading 

and  class  discussion  of  the  IJiad,  Odyssey  and  Aeneid. 

Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

Clsics  284  Greek  and  Roman  Religion  and  Mythology 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  Greek  and  Roman  reli- 
gion and  mythology  and  emphasis  on  the  Greek  and 
Roman    myths    and    legends    that    have   an   important 
place  in  European  and  American  literature  and  art. 
Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

Clsics  285-286  Greek  and  Roman  Tragedy 

Lectures  on  Greek  and  Roman  tragic  drama  with  read- 
ings and  class  discussion  of  plays  of  Aeschylus,  Sopho- 
cles, Euripides  and  Seneca. 
Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

Clsics  287  Women  in  Greek  and  Roman  Literature, 
Reflections  of  a  Divided  Society 

Readings  in  English  translations  of  works  of  Greek  and 

Roman  literature  dealing  with  women  and  their  place 

in  society. 

Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

Clsics  288  Literary  Criticism  in  Antiquity 

Readings  in  English  translation  of  works  of  Greek  and 

Roman  literature  dealing  with  criticism. 

Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

Clsics  290  Aesthetics  in  Classical  Literature 

A  study  of  the  ancient  theories  of  literary  art  apprecia- 
tion. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr.  Gotoff 

Clsics  478-479  Independent  Study  I,  II 

Selected  research  topics  organized  in  consultation  with 

individual  students. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor  and  department 

chairmen. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  3  Credits 

Staff 

Clsics  490  Honors  Program  I 

Fall  semester  —  Extensive  reading  in  one  broad  seg- 
ment of  classical  literature  culminating  in  a  one-hour 
written  examination. 

Prerequisite:    3.2    major    average,    3.0    overall,    senior 
standing,  and  permission  of  department. 
Weekly  Conferences  3  Credits 

Staff 

Clsics  491  Honors  Program  II 

Spring    semester   —    In    conjunction    with    a    faculty 

advisor,   a   student   approved  for  continuation  in   the 

program  will  prepare  a  substantial  research  paper. 

Prerequisite:    3.2    major    average,    3.0    overall,    senior 

standing,  and  permission  of  department. 

Weekly  Conferences  3  Credits 

Staff 

Clsics  498-499  Honors  Thesis 

A  substantive  review  of  a  subject  approved  by  the  indi- 
vidual instructor. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  department  and  sophomore 
standing. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  3  Credits 

Staff 


Clsics  586  Methods  and  Practice  Teaching  of  Latin  in 
Secondary  Schools 

The    issues,     principles    and    methods    of    secondary 

school  teaching  of  Latin.   Supervision  and  critique  of 

practice  teaching. 

Prerequisite:  6  hours  education  courses  and  admission 

to  Teacher  Certification  Program. 

3  Lect  Hrs,  20  Hrs  Practice  Teaching  9  Credits 

Ms.  Tobin 

ECONOMICS 

COLLEGE  I 

Leonard  J.  Kirsch,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Chairman;  Salvatore  Schiavo-Campo, 
Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics;  Eric  Chester, 
Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics;  David  Podoff, 
Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics;  Daniel  Pri- 
mont,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics;  Kanitta 
Meesook,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Economics;  Irene  Perer, 
A.B.D.,  Instructor  in  Economics;  Mary  H.  Stevenson, 
B.A.,  Instructor  in  Economics;  Christine  Bishop,  A.M., 
Part-time  Lecturer  in  Economics;  Joanne  Spitz,  M.A., 
Part-time  Lecturer  in  Economics. 

COLLEGE  II 

Raymond  Torto,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Econom- 
ics and  Chairman;  Harold  Wolozin.  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
Economics;  Louis  Esposito,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor 
of  Economics;  Monique  Garrity,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Economics;  Charles  Betsey,  M.A.,  Instructor 
in  Economics;  Patricia  Quick,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Eco- 
nomics; Robert  Buchele,  M.A.,  Part-time  Lecturer  in 
Economics;  Charles  Comegys,  M.B.A.,  Part-time  Lec- 
turer in  Economics;  Christine  Doyle,  B.A.,  Part-time 
Lecturer  in  Economics;  Steven  Eriksen,  M.B.A.,  Part- 
time  Lecturer  in  Economics;  Donald  MacRitchie,  B.A., 
Part-time  Lecturer  in  Economics;  Jeffrey  Templer,  B.S., 
Part-time  Lecturer  in  Economics;  Joanne  Ross,  Visiting 
Lecturer  in  Economics. 

GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS 

All  Economics  majors  are  required  to  take  Economics 
100,  155  and  200-202  and  18  additional  credits  of  Jun- 
ior-Senior level  courses.  However,  by  permission  of  the 
Department  up  to  6  credits  in  related  disciplines  may 
be  substituted  for  Economics  courses.  It  should  be 
noted  that  Economics  131  is  not  considered  to  be  a  Jun- 
ior-Senior level  course. 

Majors  planning  to  go  on  to  graduate  study  are 
strongly  advised  to  take  Economics  351  and  352. 

Majors  with  a  cumulative  average  of  at  least  3.0  in 
both  their  overall  work  and  in  their  major,  can,  with  the 
approval  of  the  department,  participate  in  an  Honors 
Program  (see  Economics  490).  Successful  completion  of 
the  program  will  entitle  the  student  to  graduate  with 
honors  in  Economics. 

Econ  100  Economic  Literacy 

A  broad   introductory  survey  of  economic  principles 

and   institutions.   Emphasis  on  the  role  of  economic 

principles    in    understanding    and    analyzing    current 

economic  problems. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

Econ  131  Accounting  Principles  and  Applications 

A  survey  of  the  principles  of  accountancy  with  empha- 
sis on  their  practical  applications. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 
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Econ  155  Statistical  Methods 

A  non-calculus  introduction  to  statistical  inference. 
Primary  objective  is  to  familiarize  the  students  with 
common  statistical  concepts  so  they  will  be  able  to 
make  intelligent  evaluations  of  technical  reports.  The 
first  half  of  the  course  covers  probability  including 
common  distributions.  Second  half  studies  hypothesis 
testing  including  t-tests,  goodness  of  fit,  contingency 
tables,  analysis  of  variance,  regressions,  and  correla- 
tion. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  125  or  equivalent. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

Econ  200  Economic  Theory  I  Macroeconomics 
Analysis  of  the  forces  determining  the  level  and  struc- 
ture of  gross  national  output,  and  those  government 
policies  which  attempt  to  affect  economic  activities  in 
the  United  States. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  100. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Econ  202  Economic  Theory  II  Microeconomics 

Analysis  of  consumer  behavior,  the  theory  of  produc- 
tion, equilibrium  of  the  firm  and  the  industry,  market 
structures,  and  the  pricing  of  factors  of  production. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  100. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Econ  205  Economic  Institutions  and  Organization 

An  introduction  to  the  institutional  context  of  eco- 
nomic activity  in  contemporary  American  society.  The 
role  of  the  state  in  the  economy.  The  character  of  the 
modern  corporation  and  labor  union  and  their  relation- 
ship to  one  another.  The  role  of  schools  and  the  family 
in  the  economy. 

3  Credits 
Ms.  Quick 

Econ  208  History  of  Economic  Thought,  I 

An  introduction  to  the  schools  of  economic  analysis 
which  have  shaped  society's  thinking  about  the  econ- 
omy. Schools  of  thought  and  their  associated  tech- 
niques of  analysis  are  examined  and  criticized  in  light 
of  the  socio-historical  contexts  in  which  they  were  put 
forward.  In  the  first  semester  of  this  course  the  mercan- 
tilists, physiocrats,  and  the  classical  political  econo- 
mists (through  Marx)  are  studied. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  100. 

3  Credits 
Mr.  Shute 

Econ  209  History  of  Economic  Thought,  II 

This  is  the  second  semester  sequence  to  Economics  208 
and  covers  the  rise  of  the  neoclassical  school  and 
Keynesian  analysis,  along  with  the  analysis  of  the 
twentieth  century  institutionalists  and  neo-Marxist 
criticism.  Throughout  the  course  the  student  is  intro- 
duced to  the  concepts  and  techniques  of  modern  eco- 
nomic analysis  and  political  economy. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  208. 

3  Credits 
Mr,  Shute 

Econ  213  Urban  Economics 

An  economic  analysis  of  urban  areas  and  urban  prob- 
lems. The  first  part  of  this  course  provides  an  economic 
explanation  of  the  growth  of  cities  and  metropolitan 
areas  together  with  an  understanding  of  the  forces  that 
determine  the  location,  form  and  economic  structure  of 
cities.  In  the  second  part  of  this  course  a  number  of 
contemporary  problems  are  studied  in  depth,  such  as 
the  property  tax,  housing  and  urban  renewal,  poverty 
and  ghetto,  and  transportation,  among  others. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  100. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Stevenson,  Mr.  Torto 


Econ  214  Urban  Research 

This  course  provides  the  student  the  opportunity  to 

undertake  in  depth  a  research  effort  on  a  particular 

urban  problem.  Students  work  with  primary  as  well  as 

secondary    data    sources.    Where    possible    the    class 

works  together  on  a  single  research  issue  and  produces 

a  jointly  authored  research  report  by  the  end  of  the 

course. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  100. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Torto 

Econ  220  The  Economics  of  Transportation 

The  central  focus  of  the  course  is  on  the  economics  of 
urban  transportation  problems.  The  implications  of  the 
dominant  modes  of  transportation  for  industrial  and 
residential  location,  housing  costs,  urban  form  density 
will  be  studied.  Special  attention  will  be  paid  to  the 
problems  of  the  Boston  region. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  100. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Econ  224  Perspectives  on  Housing  in  the  United  States 

History  and  analysis  of  major  economic  and  social  fac- 
tors affecting  housing  in  the  U.S.  as  a  process.  Empha- 
sis on  understanding  issues  and  principles  which 
influence  decision-making  in  industry  and  at  various 
levels  of  the  government. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  100. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Econ  235  International  Economics 

The  theory  of  international  trade  theory  and  practice  of 

commercial  policy,  international  finance  the  balance  of 

payments,    adjustment    mechanisms,    and    alternative 

monetary  systems. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  100. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Garrity,  Mr.  Schiavo-Campo 

Econ  236  Economic  Development 

The  economic  meaning  of  underdevelopment,  evalua- 
tion of  alternative  strategies  for  economic  growth,  the 
role  played  by  different  kinds  of  resources,  interaction 
of  the  problems  of  the  underdeveloped  countries  of 
Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin  America  with  the  policies  of  the 
developed  countries. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  100. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Garrity,  Mr.  Schiavo-Campo 

Econ  237  The  African  Economy 

Comparative  analysis  of  the  economic  characteristic 

problems  of  sub-Sahara  Africa. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  100. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Garrity 

Econ  243  Political  Economy  of  the  Black  Ghetto 

A  survey  of  the  economic  status  of  Black  Americans. 
Examination  of  the  social  and  economic  legacy  of  slav- 
ery and  reconstruction.  Analysis  of  particular  problem 
areas  for  contemporary  Blacks,  e.g.  housing,  labor  mar- 
ket discrimination  and  education.  Evaluation  of  com- 
munity economic  development.  Black  capitalism  and 
other  strategies  for  Black  economic  development. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  100. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Betsey 

Econ  245  Income  Distribution 

The  course  deals  with  recent  trends  in  and  the  current 
state  of  economic  inequality  in  the  United  States,  con- 
ceptual and  measurement  problems,  the  interaction  of 
I.Q.,  education,  skills  and  social  class  background  in 
determining  individuals'  positions  in  the  income  distri- 
bution, racial  and  sex  discrimination  in  employment, 
and  the  role  of  the  state  in  the  distribution  of  income. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  100. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 
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Econ  247  Economics  of  Social  and  Human  Resources 

The  development  of  social  and  human  resources  in  an 
economy  and  the  relationship  between  private  and 
public  sectors.  General  survey  of  public  expenditure 
criteria,  cost  benefit  analysis  and  the  balance  between 
social  and  private  capital  in  a  mixed  economy. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  100. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Econ  248  Education  and  Income 

There  is  a  strong  correlation  between  the  income  of 
workers  and  the  amount  of  education  they  have 
received.  There  is  also  a  strong  correlation  between  the 
amount  of  education  people  receive  and  the  income  of 
their  parents.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  examine 
these  relationships  between  education  and  income, 
both  historically  and  in  present-day  United  States.  The 
question  of  whether  education  increases  worker  pro- 
ductivity will  be  distinguished  from  the  question  of 
whether  education  increases  profits. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  100. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Quick 

Econ  249  The  Political  Economy  of  Environmental 
Control 

An  introductory  survey  of  the  impact  of  economic 
activity  upon  the  environment  and  the  quality  of  life  in 
our  society  the  sources,  measurement,  and  control  of 
pollution  as  a  problem  in  private  and  social  planning. 
Legal,  social,  political,  and  psychological  factors. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  100. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Wolozin 

Econ  272  Comparative  Economic  Systems 

Relationship  between  market  and  non-market  mecha- 
nisms in  the  production  and  distribution  of  economic 
resources  in  four  economies.  First  half  devoted  to  anal- 
ysis of  contemporary  American  capitalism,  the  British 
economy  under  the  Labor  Government  1945-1950,  and 
the  German  economy  of  1934-1945.  Second  half  con- 
centrates on  planned  economy  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  100. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Kirsch 

Econ  275  Economic  Interest  Groups  and  the  American 
Political  Process 

Both  generalized  and  selected  specific  objectives  of 
major  economic  interest  groups  will  be  studied.  Modi- 
fication of  these  objectives  by  the  interaction  of  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branches  of  government  will  be 
traced  and  analyzed. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  100. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Econ  280  The  Economics  of  Health  Care 

This  course  is  primarily  concerned  with  analyzing  the 
health  care  delivery  system  in  the  United  States. 
Among  the  topics  covered  will  be  the  economic,  social, 
and  demographic  factors  determining  the  demand  for 
health  care,  the  supply  of  various  kinds  of  health  man- 
power, the  financing  of  health  care  services  and  its 
impact  on  hospitals,  and  alternative  systems  of  health 
care  delivery. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  100. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Esposito 

Econ  281  Marxist  Analysis  and  Radical  Critique  of 
Modern  Economic  Theory 

The  central  focus  of  the  course  is  Marxist  economic 
analysis  in  its  classical  and  modernized  forms.  Radical 
critiques  of  standard  macro,  micro,  and  development 
economic  theory  are  presented  and  evaluated. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  100. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Kirsch 


Econ  291  Economics  of  Labor  and  Collective 
Bargaining 

History  of  organized  labor  in  the  U.S.  Discussion  of  the 
role  of  the  federal  government  in  labor  relations.  Exam- 
ination of  neoclassical  wage  theory  and  radical  cri- 
tiques, the  role  of  unions  in  wage  determination,  the 
macroeconomic  impact  of  collective  bargaining  and 
other  topics. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  100. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Stevenson,  Mr.  Betsey 

Econ  292  Women's  Work 

The  course  will  examine  the  question  of  discrimination 
in  the  labor  force  from  a  perspective  which  emphasizes 
women's  dual  work  role,  inside  and  outside  the  home. 
The  process  of  industrialization,  which  led  to  an 
increasing  proportion  of  total  production  taking  place 
outside  the  home  will  be  studied  in  order  to  assess  its 
impact  on  women,  and  in  order  to  provide  a  back- 
ground to  a  study  of  sex  segregation  and  wage  discrimi- 
nation in  the  current  labor  force.  Theoretical  questions 
on  the  relationship  between  women's  oppression  and 
the  nature  of  the  economic  system  as  a  whole  will  be 
discussed  throughout. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  100  or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Quick 

Econ  317  The  Economics  of  the  Public  Sector: 
Problems  in  Public  Finance 

The    incidence    and    effects    of    taxation,    government 

expenditure  programs,  and   public  debt  operations  of 

federal,  state  and  local  governments. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  200. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Podoff 

Econ  318  The  Economics  of  State  and  Local 
Governments 

In   developing   a   systematic  framework  for  analyzing 
economic  problems  of  state  and  local  governments,  this 
course  will  cover  such  topics  as  the  financing  of  educa- 
tion, revenue-sharing  and  program  budgeting. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  202. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Podoff 

Econ  330  The  Economics  of  Money 

This  course  is  an  economic  analysis  of  financial  insti- 
tutions and  markets  on  the  American  economy.  In  the 
first  part  of  the  course  the  institutional  and  economic 
factors  in  the  determination  of  the  money  supply  are 
studied.  These  include  the  commercial  banking  system, 
the  Federal  Reserve  system,  and  the  money  and  capital 
markets.  The  second  part  of  the  course  concentrates  on 
the  theory  and  evidence  concerning  the  demand  and 
supply  of  money  and  its  effects  on  the  American  econ- 
omy. The  debate  between  monetarists  and  fiscalists  is 
studied  as  well  as  current  monetary  issues. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  200. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Torto 

Econ  332  Industrial  Organization 

A  theoretical  framework  for  the  analysis  and  evalua- 
tion of  the  performance  of  American  industry,  exami- 
nation of  a  group  of  American  industries  to  illustrate 
usefulness  of  economic  theory  in  explaining  price  and 
output  policy,  analysis  of  antitrust  activities  as  a  pub- 
lic policy  designed  to  promote  better  market  perform- 
ance. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  202. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Esposito 
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Econ  350  Operations  Research:  Business  Application  of 
Economic  Theory 

Programming,   with  emphasis  on  linear  programming 
and  its  applications,  decision  analysis. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  100  and  introductory  calculus. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Meesook 

Econ  351  Mathematical  Economics 

Static  and  dynamic  models  of  economic  behavior  will 
be  formulated. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  125  or  equivalent,  Econom- 
ics 200-202  or  permission  of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Primont 

Econ  352  Mathematical  Economics 

The  traditional  simple  and  multiple  linear  regression 
models.  Application  of  these  models  to  estimating  both 
microeconomic  and  macroeconomic  relationships. 
Prerequisite;  Economics  155. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Primont 

Econ  405  Private  Markets  and  Political  Power 

An  historical  and  analytical  examination  of  the  eco- 
nomic role  of  government  in  capitalist  societies. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  100. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Econ  435  The  Economics  of  Multinational  Corporations 

Impact  of  the  multinational  corporation  on  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  structures  of  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries. Topics  will  include  theories  of  direct  investment, 
nature  of  host  country-foreign  conflicts,  issues  in  labor 
relations,  impact  on  economic  integration  policy  alter- 
natives of  the  less  developed  countries.  Research  proj- 
ect and  report  required. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  235  or  236  or  237. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Garrity 

Econ  450  Economic  Man  and  the  Image  of  Man 

A  seminar  on  the  economic  image  of  man  in  compari- 
son with  the  image  of  man  as  seen  in  other  disciplines. 
Readings  in  modern  philosophy,  political  theory, 
sociology,  psychology,  and  economics. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  100  or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Wolozin 

Econ  478-479  Independent  Studies  I,  II 

Research  and  reading  in  any  area  in  economics.  The 

purpose  of  this  course  is  to  allow  the  student  to  do 

advanced  work  in  an  area  of  economics  to  which  he 

has  already  been  exposed  or  to  investigate  an  entirely 

new  area. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 

Hrs.  by  Arrangement  3  Credits 

Staff 

Econ  480  Seminar 

A  senior  seminar  conducted  by  various  members  of  the 

faculty  with  concentration  on  their  field  of  scholarly 

interest. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Econ  481  Seminar  on  Environmental  Control 

Research  and  reading  in  selected  topics  related  to  envi- 
ronmental control,  social  costs,  quality  of  the  environ- 
ment, economics  and  the  law,  population,  economic 
growth,  interdisciplinary  approaches,  etc. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  249  or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Wolozin 


Econ  482  Seminar  on  Monetary  and  Fiscal  Policy 

Analysis  and  evaluation  of  the  tools  of  monetary  and 
fiscal  policy  and  their  effectiveness  in  stabilizing  eco- 
nomic activity. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  200. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Podoff 

Econ  490  Honors  Thesis 

Senior  economics  majors  who  have  at  least  a  3.0  grade 
point  average  both  overall  and  in  their  major  can,  with 
the  approval  of  the  department  in  the  spring  semester 
of  their  senior  year,  write  an  honor  thesis  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  a  member  of  the  department.  The 
thesis  adviser  will  be  chosen  by  the  student  and  the 
nature  of  the  research  project  will  be  agreed  upon  by 
both  student  and  adviser.  The  thesis  adviser  and  the 
student  will  then  select  a  reader  who  will  be  available 
for  consultation  through  the  term  of  the  project.  Upon 
completion  of  the  thesis,  it  wilh  be  submitted  to  the 
department  chairman  who  will  schedule  an  oral 
resume  before  the  Economics  Department.  The  grade 
for  the  course  and  the  awarding  of  honors  will  be 
determined  by  the  thesis  adviser  and  reader. 
Hrs.  by  Arrangement  3  Credits 

Staff 

Econ  590  Field  Practicum  in  Economics 

The  Practicum  is  designed  to  enable  a  student  to  earn 
15  hours  credit  —  six  in  his  major  field  —  for  a  semes- 
ter of  work  during  the  academic  year  with  a  govern- 
ment agency.  The  program  is  designed  to  integrate  this 
experience  into  a  more  general  education  plan  which 
will  require  majors  to  complete  a  pre  course  that  is 
substantially  related  to  the  proposed  internship  in  the 
semester  preceding  and  a  similarly  related  post  course 
in  the  semester  following  the  internship.  See  dept.  for  a 
specific  sample  program. 
Prerequisite:  Approval  of  Economics  Department 

Staff 

ENGLISH 

COLLEGE  I 

Seymour  Katz,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  English 
and  Chairman;  Max  Bluestone,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish; James  H.  Broderick,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English; 
Francis  Hart,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English;  Irvin  Stock, 
Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English;  Taylor  Stoehr,  Ph.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  English;  Donald  Babcock,  Ph.D.,  Associate 
Professor  of  English;  Joel  Blair,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  English;  Mary  Anne  Ferguson,  Ph.D.,  Associate 
Professor  of  English;  Kenneth  Frederick,  Ph.D.,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  English;  Charles  Knight,  Ph.D.,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  English;  Dorothy  S.  Mull,  Ph.D., 
Associate  Professor  of  English;  Ronald  Schreiber, 
Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  English;  Joseph  Tribble, 
Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  English;  Frederick  Willey, 
Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  English;  Charles  Bowen, 
Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English;  Linda  Dittmar, 
Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English;  Albert  J.  Divver, 
Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English;  Harriet  Feinberg, 
Ed.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English;  Christopher  Gay, 
Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English;  Alan  Helms, 
Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English;  Monica  McAl- 
pine,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English;  George 
Slover,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English;  Lee  Allen 
Warren,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English;  William 
James,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  English;  Louise  Mendillo, 
M.A.,  Instructor  in  English;  George  Smith,  Jr.,  Ph.D., 
Instructor  in  English;  Marilyn  Truesdell,  B.A.,  Instruc- 
tor in  English;  Jay  Watkins,  B.A.,  Instructor  in  English; 
Ann  Berthoff,  M.A.,  Part-time  Associate  Professor  of 
English;  Beverlee  Bruce,  M.A.,  Part-time  Lecturer  in 
English;  Lynn  Fasten,  M.A.,  Part-time  Lecturer  in  Eng- 
lish; Claudia  Hubbard,  A.M.,  Part-time  Lecturer  in  Eng- 
lish; Gary  Hunt,  M.A.,  Part-time  Lecturer  in  English; 
Emily  Meyer,  M.A.,  Part-time  Lecturer  in  English;  Car- 
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ole  Robinson,  Ph.D.,  Part-time  Assistant  Professor  of 
English;  Dorothy  Shukri,  A.G.S.M.,  Part-time  Lecturer 
in  Enghsh;  Patricia  Stewart,  M.A.T.,  Part-time  Lecturer 
in  English. 

GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS 

The  English  Department  offers  a  wide  variety  of 
courses  for  majors  and  non-majors,  of  various  levels  of 
preparation,  in  imaginative  literature,  creative  and 
practical  writing,  and  language.  Students  majoring  in 
English  are  invited  to  plan  coherent  individual  pro- 
grams of  courses  that  best  satisfy  their  own  interests 
and  needs.  In  planning  programs,  majors  must  obtain 
assistance  from  their  departmental  advisors.  Three 
kinds  of  advising  are  available.  (1)  All  majors  are 
assigned  individual  advisors,  and  students  who  wish  a 
continuing  counseling  relationship  with  a  faculty  mem- 
ber should  regularly  meet  with  the  individual  advisor 
to  review  their  programs  with  someone  who  knows 
them  and  their  work  at  UMB  well.  (2)  During  all  pre- 
registration  periods  an  advising  pool  will  be  available 
to  offer  in-depth  counseling  to  answer  specific  ques- 
tions about  courses  and  requirements,  or  to  help  sketch 
out  an  entire  major  program.  (3)  The  completed  pre- 
registration  course  cards  of  all  junior  majors  will  be 
given  a  program  check  to  identify  any  problems  in 
planning,  and  departmental  advisors  will,  using  tele- 
phone numbers  currently  available,  contact  students 
with  major  program  difficulties.  Majors  or  prospective 
majors  should  also  request  a  copy  of  the  annually 
revised  Registration  Handbook  for  English  Majors. 
Majors  without  a  departmental  advisor  should  consult 
the  Director  of  the  Undergraduate  Major  through  the 
Department  Office. 

In  planning  a  coherent  program,  the  major  shall 
begin  with  courses  from  the  "Introductions"  group,  to 
become  familiar  with  the  wide  choice  of  forms,  themes, 
and  cultural  settings  of  literature  in  English,  and  to 
receive  intensive  practice  in  interpretive  reading  and 
writing.  Thereafter,  the  major  will  be  better  able  to 
select  courses  in  keeping  with  the  emphasis  or  pattern 
most  congenial  to  his  or  her  preferences  and  aims.  Pos- 
sible patterns  include  the  following: 

(1)  courses  collectively  offering  a  survey  of  the  his- 
torical continuities  and  variations  of  American 
and/or  British  Literature; 

(2)  courses  offering  study  of  a  major  literary  form  — 
narrative  fiction,  poetry,  drama; 

(3)  courses  which  (together  with  cognate  courses  in 
other  departments)  study  the  literature  and  thought 
of  a  major  cultural  epoch  —  the  modern  world,  for 
example,  or  the  medieval  and  Renaissance  worlds,  or 
the  world  of  the  Enlightenment; 

(4)  courses  in  writing  and  language,  with  relevant 
courses  in  literature; 

(5)  courses  which  may  be  used  together  for  the  trac- 
ing of  a  major  humane  theme  or  problem  through 
various  stages  of  cultural  history. 

Most  students  currently  agree  that  the  best  programs 
stress  broad  exposure  in  the  early  and  intermediate 
stages,  and  save  more  specialized  study  for  the  end.  All 
English  majors  are  advised  to  study  foreign  languages. 
Those  interested  in  attending  graduate  school  should 
plan  to  achieve  a  reading  knowledge  of  at  least  one  for- 
eign language  before  graduation. 

The  minimum  major  requirement  at  present  is  ten 
English  courses  beyond  freshman  English.  Of  these,  at 
least  six  must  be  above  the  sophomore  level  (200-level 
courses  are  "sophomore  level"  courses;  300-  and 
400-level  courses  are  "upper  division"  courses).  To 
date,  three  Humanities  courses  only  have  been 
approved  to  count  toward  the  major:  Hu  243  (Myth  and 
Literature);  Hu  249  (African  Literature);  and  Hu  383 
(Images  of  Women  in  Literature).  Seniors  wishing  to 
petition  to  count  another  Humanities  course,  taught  by 
an  English  Department  member,  for  major  credit 
should    consult    the    Director    of    the    Undergraduate 


Major.  College  I  English  majors  may  count  as  many  as, 
but  no  more  than,  three  Humanities  courses  —  those 
already  approved  and  any  accepted  by  individual  peti- 
tion —  toward  the  major  requirement  of  ten  courses. 
Majors  enrolled  in  the  Teacher  Certification  Program 
may  count  six  of  their  nine  credits  for  the  TCP  seminar 
and  practice  teaching  toward  the  major  (the  equivalent 
of  two  advanced  courses).  Transfer  students  may  count 
toward  the  English  major  requirement  no  more  than 
five  English  courses  taken  elsewhere;  such  courses 
must  have  received  a  grade  of  C  or  better  and  must  be 
beyond  the  freshman  English  level.  Transfer  students 
must  take,  therefore,  at  least  five  English  courses 
offered  at  U.  Mass. /Boston.  Students  needing  advice  as 
to  how  to  classify  and  count  such  courses  should  con- 
suit  the  Director  of  the  Undergraduate  Major.  Students 
currently  enrolled  who  wish  to  take  Summer  School 
courses  elsewhere  for  credit  toward  the  English  major 
here  must  apply  for  approval  in  advance,  should 
secure  Course  Approval  forms  from  the  Registrar,  and 
should  consult  the  Director  of  the  Undergraduate 
Major  during  the  preceding  Spring. 

Students  may  use  the  Pass/Fail  Option  in  courses 
that  count  toward  the  major.  They  should,  however, 
consult  with  their  departmental  advisors  before  doing 
so.  Students  planning  to  attend  graduate  school  should 
use  such  an  option  in  the  major  field  sparingly. 

SPECIAL  PROGRAMS 

As  noted,  the  department  participates  in  the  Teacher 
Certification  Program.  In  addition,  the  department 
offers  an  Honors  Program  in  English,  a  two-semester 
program  for  a  small  number  of  seniors  whose  work  in 
English  has  been  outstanding.  Minimum  requirements 
for  admission  are  a  3.0  overall  cumulative  average,  a 
3.0  average  in  English,  and  recommendations  to  the 
English  Honors  Committee  from  faculty  members 
acquainted  with  the  applicant's  work.  Admission  is  by 
invitation  only,  but  inquiries  may  be  made  to  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Undergraduate  Major.  Further  details  will  be 
found  at  the  end  of  the  course  listing  under  "Honors 
Work."  Majors  may  also  petition  the  department  to 
undertake  Independent  Study  in  a  specialized  subject 
not  available  in  the  regular  course  offering.  Independ- 
ent Study  in  Advanced  Composition  and  Tutorial  is 
also  available  by  special  arrangement  for  highly  quali- 
fied juniors  and  seniors  who  wish  to  work  closely  as  a 
teaching  and  tutoring  intern  with  a  member  of  the 
freshman  English  faculty,  tutoring  students  in  English 
101-102.  However,  majors  in  College  I  are  permitted  to 
take  no  more  than  one  semester  of  Independent  Study 
of  whatever  kind. 

STUDENT  ADVISORY  GROUP  (SAG) 

The  Student  Advisory  Group  is  comprised  of  approxi- 
mately 20  English  Majors  and  is  a  special  liaison 
agency  between  students  and  faculty  of  the  English 
Department.  By  departmental  constitution  12  members 
of  SAG  represent  English  majors  at  department  meet- 
ings; SAG  members  work  directly  with  faculty  on 
departmental  committees,  have  full  voting  privileges  in 
both  committee  and  department  meetings,  and  partici- 
pate as  equals  with  faculty  in  recommending  new  fac- 
ulty appointments  and  reaching  decisions  on 
curriculum,  program,  and  other  important  departmen- 
tal concerns.  Information  as  to  current  members  of 
SAG  and  how  they  may  be  contacted  is  available  from 
the  English  Department  office.  SAG's  basic  purpose  is 
to  improve  communication  and  to  organize  and 
increase  student  participation.  Any  student  in  English 
should  feel  free  to  contact  SAG  or  its  individual  mem- 
bers on  any  English  Department  or  University  matter. 
SAG  welcomes  new  members, 

PLACEMENT  AND  PREREQUISITES 

Students  earning  a  score  of  5  on  the  Advanced  Place- 
ment   Examination    in    English   are   granted   8   credits 
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toward  graduation  and  exemption  from  English 
101-102.  Students  earning  a  grade  of  3  or  4  may  be 
awarded  credit  or  exemption  at  the  discretion  of  the 
department.  Interested  students  may  consult  listings  of 
new  interdepartmental  Freshman  Courses,  some  of 
which  may  count  in  lieu  of  one  semester  of  freshman 
English.  Students  admitted  with  language  backgrounds 
other  than  English  are  asked  to  take  a  special  test  in 
English  as  a  Second  Language,  leading,  where  suitable, 
to  placement  in  one  or  more  sections  of  English  100, 
prior  to  enrollment  in  freshman  English. 

Students  wishing  to  enroll  in  sophomore-level 
courses  should  have  completed  English  101  and  102  or 
the  equivalent.  Before  enrolling  in  upper  division  Eng- 
lish courses,  students  are  required  to  have  completed 
at  least  one  of  the  sophomore-level  courses  in  Group  I: 
Introductions  to  Literary  Studies.  Non-majors  wishing 
to  enroll  in  advanced  English  courses  are  well-advised 
to  consult  the  course  instructor  regarding  their  prepa- 
ration during  pre-registration  period. 

ENGLISH 

COLLEGE  II 

Richard  Lyons,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  English 
and  Chairman;  Mary  D.  Curran,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
English;  Philip  Finkelpearl,  Ph.D.,  Professor;  Emerson 
Marks,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English;  Alvan  S.  Ryan, 
Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English;  Edwin  Gittleman,  Ph.D., 
Associate  Professor  of  English;  John  Marvin,  M.A., 
Associate  Professor  of  English;  Shaun  O'Connell, 
Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  English;  James  G.  Swee- 
ney, Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  English;  Sara  Ber- 
shtel,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English;  Robert 
Crossley,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English;  Martha 
Finney  Collins,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English; 
James  Leland  Grove,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish; Susan  Horton,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish; Margaret  McGavran,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
English;  Richard  Morahan,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  English;  Duncan  Nelson,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  English;  Theodore  Richer,  M.F.A.,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  English;  Mary  Shaner,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  English;  Cornelia  Veenendaal,  M.A.,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  English;  Igor  M.  Webb,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  English;  Thadius  Davis,  M.A.,  Instructor  in 
English;  Otto  Van  Os,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  English; 
Nancy  Hoffman,  Ph.D.,  Part-time  Assistant  Professor  in 
English;  Susan  Horton,  M.A.,  Part-time  Instructor  in 
English;  Anita  Anger,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  English;  Patri- 
cia Brown,  M.A.,  Visiting  Lecturer  in  English;  Linda 
Hunt,  M.A.,  Part-time  Lecturer  in  English. 

GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS 

All  College  II  English  majors  who  are  beginning  Sopho- 
mores (class  of  1977)  must  take  English  206-207. 
Majors  must  also  take  eight  other  English  courses,  one 
of  which  must  be  a  course  in  a  period  before  1800. 
Courses  numbered  under  300  have  no  prerequisites 
and  are  open  to  non-majors. 

GRADUATE  PROGRAM 

A  complete  description  of  the  graduate  program  in 
English  appears  in  a  section  on  graduate  programs  at 
the  end  of  this  catalog. 

Engl  005  Writing,  Thinking  and  Selected  Readings 

Practice  in  critical  reading,  writing,  and  thinking 
through  the  study  of  materials  from  historical,  scien- 
tific, sociological,  and  literary  sources.  Minimum  of 
eight  papers.  Provision  for  exemption  and  credit  in 
English  101. 

Prerequisite;  Permission  of  Director,  special  admis- 
sions summer  program. 

3  Lect  Hrs  No  Credit 

Staff 


Engl  100  English  as  a  Second  Language 

The  mechanics  of  written  English,  selected  readings, 
one  written  theme  each  week,  individual  conferences. 
Open  only  to  students  assigned  in  advance  of  registra- 
tion. Course  credit  only  to  students  who  pass  the  inter- 
mediate examination  in  their  own  language 
administered  by  the  Educational  Testing  Service,  or  its 
equivalent  as  determined  by  the  appropriate  depart- 
ment. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Ms.  Fasten,  Ms.  Shukri 

Engl  101  Freshman  English  I 

A  year's  practice  in  writing  argument,  exposition,  and 
other  forms  of  English  prose.  Readings  and  materials 
are  chosen  by  instructors  to  focus  experience  and  pro- 
voke reflection  and  debate,  as  well  as  to  exemplify 
qualities  of  writing  essential  to  effective  self-expres- 
sion. A  minimum  of  eight  papers. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

Engl  102  Freshman  English  II 

A  year's  practice  in  writing  argument,  exposition,  and 
other  forms  of  English  prose.  Readings  and  materials 
are  chosen  by  instructors  to  focus  experience  and  pro- 
voke reflection  and  debate,  as  well  as  to  exemplify 
qualities  of  writing  essential  to  effective  self-expres- 
sion. A  minimum  of  seven  papers. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

Engl  110  English  Composition 

Experimental  approaches  to  composition  in  a  limited 
number  of  small  sections. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr.  Gay,  Ms.  Meyer,  Mr.  Smith 

Engl  201  Origins  of  the  Modern  Period 

Readings  primarily  in  the  major  literature  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  in  a  variety  of  genres.  Works  by  such 
authors  as  Blake,  Wordsworth,  Thoreau,  Melville, 
Dickens,  Dostoevsky,  Ibsen,  and  Chekhov.  Special 
attention  to  writing. 
Prerequisite:  English  102 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr.  Frederick,  Mr.  Stock,  Ms.  Johnston 

Engl  202  Masterpieces  of  Twentieth  Century  Literature 

Readings  primarily  in  the  major  literature  of  the  twen- 
tieth century  in  a  variety  of  genres.  Works  by  such 
authors  as  Yeats,  Eliot,  Joyce,  Faulkner,  Mann,  Gide, 
Lawrence,  Brecht,  and  Beckett.  Special  attention  to 
writing. 

Prerequisite:  English  102 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Ms.  Dittmar,  Mr.  Blair,  Mr.  Schreiber,  Ms.  Warren 

Engl  203  Introduction  to  Shakespeare 

A    one-semester    introduction    to     Shakespeare's    art 

through   the    study   of   a   representative   group   of   his 

plays.  Special  attention  to  writing. 

Prerequisite:  English  102 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr.  Divver,  Mr.  Slover,  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Stoehr 

Engl  204  Practical  Criticism 

Close  reading  of  a  limited  number  of  works  as  an  intro- 
duction to  literary  studies.  Special  attention  to  writing. 
Prerequisite:  English  102 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr.  Blair,  Ms.  Ferguson 

Engl  205  Women  and  Men  in  Nineteenth  Century 
Literature 

A  study  of  men  and  women  and  their  relationships  in 
19th  century  literature,  mainly  British,  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  issues  of  feminine  sexual  identity  and 
female  sexual  stereotypes  and  the  social  position  of 
women  as  these  are  treated  in  popular  culture  and  seri- 
ous literary  works. 
Prerequisite:  English  102 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Ms.  Collins,  Ms.  Hunt,  Ms.  Horton 
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Engl  206  Introduction  to  Literary  Study 

An  introduction  to  English  literature,  with  some  atten- 
tion to  writing.  Emphasis  on  a  few  writers:  Chaucer, 
selections  from  The  Canterbury  Tales;  Shakespeare, 
Hanilet;  Milton,  selections  from  Paradise  Lost;  an  eigh- 
teenth century  prose  work;  and  one  or  two  other  writ- 
ers selected  by  individual  instructors.  Four  papers. 
Required  of  all  English  majors  (College  li)  in  the  class 
of  1977. 

4  Credits 
Mr.  Lyons,  Mr.  Marks,  Mr.  Morahan,  Ms.  Shaner 

Engl  210  Beginning  Creative  Writing 

An  introduction  to  the  writing  of  fiction  and  poetry. 
Class  discussion  and  conference. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Ms.  Veenendaal 

Engl  218  Black  Literature  in  America 

The  historical  and  social  context  from  which  American 
negro  writing  emerged.  Works  by  such  authors  as  John- 
son, Hughes,  Wright,  Ellison,  Baldwin,  Brooks,  Tolson 
and  Jones.  Special  attention  to  writing. 
Prerequisite:  English  102. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Ms.  Truesdell 

Engl  250  Introduction  to  British  Literature  I 

The  major  periods,  genres,  and  writers  of  English  liter- 
ature and  the  relationship  between  literature  and 
social  and  intellectual  history.  Covers  the  period  from 
the  Middle  Ages  to  the  18th  century.  Primarily 
intended  for  students  planning  to  major  in  English. 
Critical  papers  required. 
Prerequisite:  English  102. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr.  James,  Mr.  Knight, 
Ms.  Mull,  Mr.  Willey 

Engl.  251  Introduction  to  British  Literature  II 

The  major  periods,  genres,  and  writers  of  English  liter- 
ature and  the  relationship  between  literature  and 
social  and  intellectual  history.  Covers  the  period  from 
the  18th  century  to  the  early  20th  century.  Primarily 
intended  for  students  planning  to  major  in  English. 
Critical  papers  required. 
Prerequisite;  English  102. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr.  James,  Mr.  Knight, 
Ms.  Mull,  Mr.  Willey 

Engl  252  Introduction  to  Literature  in  America  I 

An  examination  of  works  before  1870  by  such  writers 
as  Taylor,   Edwards,  Cooper,   Foe,  Emerson,  Thoreau, 
Douglass,  Hawthorne,  Melville,  Whitman,  and  Dickin- 
son. Special  attention  to  writing. 
Prerequisite:  English  102. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr.  Katz,  Ms.  Warren 

Engl  253  Introduction  to  Literature  in  America  II 

An  examination  of  works  after  1870  by  such  writers  as 

Twain,  James,   Hemingway,   Faulkner,  Ellison,   Porter, 

Frost,  EHot,  Neill,  Miller,  and  Albee.  Special  attention 

to  writing. 

Prerequisite:  English  102. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr.  Katz,  Ms.  Warren 

Engl  255  Forms  of  English  Poetry  to  1700 

Individual  poems  in  relation  to  poems  of  like  kinds. 
Includes   examples   of  such   forms   as   the  ballad,   the 
song,  the  pastoral,  the  sonnet,  the  epic,  and  narrative 
verse.  Special  attention  to  writing. 
Prerequisite:  English  102. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr.  Broderick,  Ms.  McAlpine, 
Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Willey 


Engl  256  Forms  of  English  and  American  Poetry  Since 
1700 

Individual  poems  in  relation  to  poems  of  like  kinds. 

Explores  the  adaptation  of  traditional  poetic  forms  to 

changing  thematic  and  stylistic  concerns.  Eight  to  ten 

major  poets  are  considered,  with  emphasis  on  modern 

poets  Yeats,  Eliot,  Frost,  Stevens.  Special  attention  to 

writing 

Prerequisite:  English  102. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Willey 

Engl  257  Forms  of  English  Prose  Fiction 

The  various  kinds  of  English  prose  fiction,  with  some 
attention  to  their  literary  and  intellectual  milieu.  Criti- 
cal papers  required. 
Prerequisite:  English  102. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr.  Frederick,  Mr.  Gay, 
Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Knight 

Engl  258  Forms  of  American  Prose  Fiction 

The    various    kinds   of   American    prose   fiction,    with 

some  attention  to  their  literary  and  intellectual  milieu. 

Critical  papers  required. 

Prerequisite:  English  102. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr.  Frederick,  Mr.  Tribble,  Mr.  Willey 

Engl  259  Forms  of  English  Drama  to  1700 

Readings    in    the   English   drama   from   its   beginnings 
through    the    Elizabethan    age.    Development    of   such 
forms  as  the  chronicle  play,  the  miracle  play,  and  com- 
edy and  tragedy.  Special  attention  to  writing. 
Prerequisite:  English  102. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr.  Babcock,  Mr.  Finkelpearl, 
Mr.  Slover,  Mr.  Sweeney 

Engl  260  Forms  of  English  and  American  Drama  Since 
1700 

Consideration  of  drama  in  English  since  1700,  with 
reference  to  earlier  dramatic  forms  and  European 
works  where  appropriate.  Special  attention  to  the  vari- 
ety of  techniques  uniquely  available  to  the  dramatist. 
Critical  papers  required. 
Prerequisite:  English  102. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr.  Babcock,  Mr.  Slover 

Engl  294  The  American  Hero 

Through    an    examination    of    several    representative 
American  novels,  an  attempt  to  define  the  American 
hero  and  the  values  he  exemplifies  as  he  works  toward 
self-discovery  and  tests  himself  in  the  world. 
Prerequisite:  1  Sophomore  English  course. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Warren 

Engl  300  Creative  Writing  I 

Techniques  and  forms  of  fiction  and  poetry.  Classroom 
discussion  of  student  manuscripts  and  frequent  confer- 
ences. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Collins,  Mr.  Frederick,  Mr.  Schreiber, 
Mr.  Marvin,  Ms.  Veenedaal,  Mr.  Richer,  Mr.  Webb 

Engl  301  Creative  Writing  II 

Techniques  and  forms  of  fiction  and  poetry  for  novices. 
Classroom  discussion  of  student  manuscripts  and  fre- 
quent conferences. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Frederick,  Mr.  Schreiber,  Ms.  Collins, 
Ms.  Veenendaal,  Mr.  Richer,  Mr.  Marvin,  Mr.  Webb 

Engl  302  Advanced  Composition 

Techniques  of  effective  expository  writing. 
Prerequisite:  1  Sophomore  English  course. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Bertoff,  Ms.  Ferguson,  Mr.  Cay 
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Engl  303  Creative  Writing  Workshop  I 

The  structuring  of  chapters  of  a  short  novel,  the  the- 
matic relationships  in  a  series  of  stories  or  poems,  and 
development  of  style  and  point  of  view. 
Prerequisite:     Senior     standing     and     permission     of 
instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Frederick,  Mr.  Marvin,  Mr.  Schreiber 

Engl  304  Creative  Writing  Workshop  II 

The  structuring  of  chapters  of  a  short  novel,  the  the- 
matic relationships  in  a  series  of  stories  or  poems,  and 
development  of  style  and  point  of  view. 
Prerequisite:     Senior     standing     and     permission     of 
instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Frederick,  Mr.  Marvin,  Mr.  Schreiber 

Engl  310  The  Medieval  Period 

The  concerns  and  techniques  of  Old  and  Middle  Eng- 
lish writers  including  the  Beowulf  and  Gawain  poets, 
the  Wakefield  dramatist,  Cower,  Langland,  Chaucer, 
and  Malory. 

Prerequisite:  1  Sophomore  English  course. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  McAlpine,  Ms.  Mendillo,  Ms.  Shaner 

Engl  312  The  Renaissance 

The  predominant  currents  of  thought  in  the  Renais- 
sance as  exemplified  by  the  works  of  such  writers  as 
More,  Lyly,  Marlowe,  Jonson,  Sidney,  Wyatt,  Surrey, 
and  Shakespeare.  Supplementary  readings  from 
Renaissance  criticism. 

Prerequisite:  1  Sophomore  English  Course. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Mull,  Mr.  Divver, 
Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Morahan 

Engl  314  The  Neo-Classical  Period 

The  chief  intellectual  and  social  currents  of  the  Resto- 
ration and  18th  century,  and  of  the  works  of  such  writ- 
ers as  Dryden,  Swift,  Pope,  Defoe,  Fielding,  Johnson, 
and  Burke. 

Prerequisite:  1  Sophomore  English  course. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Blair,  Mr.  Marks,  Mr.  Crossley 

Engl  315  The  Romantic  Period 

The  literature  and  leading  ideas  of  English  romanti- 
cism, with  special  emphasis  on  the  poetry  and  prose  of 
Blake,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Byron,  Keats,  and  Shel- 
ley. 

Prerequisite:  1  Sophomore  English  course. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Broderick,  Mr.  James,  Ms.  McCavran 

Engl  318  The  Victorian  Age 

Readings    in    Carlyle,    Tennyson,    Dickens,    Browning, 
Newman,  Arnold.  Hopkins,  and  Pater,  whose  work  will 
be  studied  in  the  context  of  the  literary,  intellectual, 
and  social  history  of  the  Victorian  age. 
Prerequisite:  1  Sophomore  English  course. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Broderick,  Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  Smith, 
Mr,  Ryan,  Mr,  Lyons,  Mr,  Webb 

Engl  320  American  Romanticism 

The  growing  importance  of  symbol  and  ideal  in  the 
period  from  1836  to  1855,  Emphasis  on  romantic  imagi- 
nation in  Poe,  Emerson,  Thoreau,  Hawthorne,  and  Mel- 
ville, with  readings  in  The  Cambridge  School  and  the 
minor  transcendentalists. 
Prerequisite:  1  Sophomore  English  course. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Katz.  Mr,  Stoehr,  Mr,  Tribble, 
Ms,  McGavran,  Mr,  Gittleman 

Engl  322  The  Rise  of  American  Realism 

The  emergence  of  realism  in  the  fiction  of  Twain,  James 

and  Howells,  and  its  development  into  the  naturalism 

of  Norris,  Crane,  Dreiser, 

Prerequisite:  1  Sophomore  English  course, 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr,  Katz,  Mr.  Tribble,  Mr.  O'Connell 


Engl  324  The  Modern  Period 

Readings  in  such  writers  as  Eliot,  Hemingway,  Law- 
rence, Joyce,  Faulkner,  Auden,  Thomas,  Lowell,  Yeats, 
Stevens,  and  Lessing. 

Prerequisite:  1  Sophomore  English  course. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Tribble,  Ms.  Warren,  Mr,  Willey 

Engl  330  History  of  the  English  Language 

Development  of  the  English  language  from  its  begin- 
ning to  the  present,  selected  passages  of  British  and 
American  writing  and  speech,  concepts  and  techniques 
of  descriptive  linguistics. 

Prerequisite:  1  Sophomore  English  course  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Bowen,  Ms.  Shaner,  Ms.  Ferguson 

Engl  331  History  of  Prose  Style 

Characteristics  of  literary  and  oral  English  prose  styles 

from  Middle  English  to  the  present. 

Prerequisite:  1  Sophomore  English  course. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Hart 

Engl  332  Old  English  Language  and  Literature 

The  language  and  literature  of  England,  449  to  1150. 

The  course  will  give  students  a  reading  knowledge  of 

the    language   and    an    introduction    to    major   literary 

forms. 

Prerequisite:  1  Sophomore  English  course. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Ferguson 

Engl  350  Early  Celtic  Literature  in  Translation 

The  mythological,  heroic,  and  lyric  literature  of  Ireland 
and   Wales   in   its   cultural   context,   from   the  earliest 
written  sources  through  the  later  Middle  Ages. 
Prerequisite:  1  Sophomore  English  course. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Bowen 

Engl  351  Medieval  Poetry 

English  poetry  from  700  to  1500. 

Prerequisite:  1  Sophomore  English  course. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Ferguson,  Ms.  McAlpine,  Ms,  Shaner 

Engl  352  Chaucer 

The  Canterbury  Tales  and  selected  minor  works. 
Prerequisite:  1  Sophomore  English  course. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  McAlpine,  Ms.  Mull,  Ms.  Shaner 

Engl  360  Renaissance  Poetry 

The  poetry  of  Spenser,  Sidney,  Shakespeare,  Marlowe, 

and  others. 

Prerequisite:  1  Sophomore  English  course. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Divver,  Mr,  Morahan,  Ms,  Mull 

Engl  361  Shakespeare's  Plays:  A  Survey 

The  comedies,  early  histories,   and  early  tragedies  of 

Shakespeare, 

Prerequisite:  1  Sophomore  English  course. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Bluestone,  Mr.  Slover, 

Mr.  Finkelpearl,  Mr.  Sweeney 

Engl  362  Shakespeare's  Plays:  A  Survey 

The  later  histories,  problem  plays,  major  tragedies,  and 

late  romances. 

Prerequisite:  1  Sophomore  English  course. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Bluestone,  Mr.  Slover, 

Mr.  Finkelpearl.  Mr.  Sweeney 

Engl  363  Elizabethan  and  Stuart  Drama 

The    major    plays    of    the    period.    The    relationships 

between  dramatic  form  and   theatre  conventions  and 

conditions.    Special    attention    to    Marlowe,    Johnson, 

Webster,  Middleton,  and  Ford. 

Prerequisite:  1  Sophomore  English  course. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Sweeney 
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Engl  364  English  Poetry  of  the  Early  Seventeenth 
Century 

Divergent    traditions    in    17th    century    poetry,    with 

emphasis  on  the  schools  of  Donne  and  Jonson.  Poets 

include    Donne,    Herbert,    Vaughan,    Marvell,    Jonson, 

Herrick,  Waller,  and  Carew. 

Prerequisite:  1  Sophomore  English  course. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Divver,  Mr.  Morahan 

Engl  365  Seventeenth-Century  Prose 

The  development  of  17th-century  prose  in  light  of  intel- 
lectual and  aesthetic  preoccupations  of  the  period. 
Authors  include  Bacon,  Donne,  Browfne,  Hobbes,  Mil- 
ton and  Dryden. 

Prerequisite:  1  Sophomore  English  course. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Divver 

Engl  366  Milton 

The  major  poetry  and  prose  of  John  Milton.  An  inten- 
sive reading  of  Paradise  Lost. 
Prerequisite:  1  Sophomore  English  course. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Morahan 

Engl  370  Colonial  American  Literature 

The  literature  and  thought  of  the  17th  and  18th  centu- 
ries in  America,  focused  to  provide  a  background  for 
later  intellectual  and  literary  developments. 
Prerequisite:  1  Sophomore  English  course. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Engl  371  Eighteenth  Century  Fiction 

The  historical   emergency  of  the  novel  and  aesthetic 
characteristics  of  the  form  in  the  works  of  such  early 
masters  as  Defoe,  Richardson  and  Fielding. 
Prerequisite:  1  Sophomore  English  course. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Gay,  Mr.  Knight,  Mr.  Crossley 

Engl  380  Blake 

Readings  in  lyrics  and  prophecies  of  William  Blake. 
Prerequisite:  1  Sophomore  English  course. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Divver,  Mr.  Schreiber 

Engl  381  Nineteenth-Century  English  Prose  Fiction 

Major  English  novelists  of  the  19th  century,  including 
the  Brontes,  George  Eliot,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Mere- 
dith, and  Hardy. 

Prerequisite:  1  Sophomore  English  course. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Gay,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Stoehr,  Mr.  Willey, 
Mr.  Lyons,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Ryan,  Mr.  Webb 

Engl  382  Twentieth-Century  British  Fiction 

A  study  of  selected  twentieth  century  novels,  including 
works  by  Conrad,  Wolf,  Lawrence,  Greene  and  others. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Lyons,  Mr.  Marks 

Engl  387  Victorian  Poetry 

Selected  works  by  Tennyson,  Browning,  Arnold,  Hop- 
kins, and  Hardy, 

Prerequisite:  1  Sophomore  English  course. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Broderick,  Mr.  Ryan,  Mr.  Lyons 
Engl  390  The  Black  Presence  in  American  Literature 
Nineteenth    and    twentieth-century    literary    texts    by 
black  and  white  writers  who  wrote  with  a  significant 
consciousness  of  black  people  in  American  society. 
Prerequisite:  1  Sophomore  English  course. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Gittleman,  Ms.  Brown 


Engl  391  Autobiography  in  America 

The   major  autobiographical   works,   from  colonial   to 

modern  times,  by  such  writers  as  Edwards,  Franklin, 

Thoreau,   James,   Adams,   Fitzgerald,   Malcolm  X,   and 

Mailer. 

Prerequisite:  1  Sophomore  English  course. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  O'Connell,  Ms.  McGavran,  Mr.  Van  Os 

Engl  392  American  Non-Fictional  Prose 

The  relationship  between  art  and  thought  in  selected 

works  by  such  writers  as  Edwards,  Emerson,  Thoreau, 

Whitman,    Twain,    William    James,    DuBois,    Adams, 

Wright,  and  Hemingway. 

Prerequisite:  1  Sophomore  English  course. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Stoehr 

Engl  394  A  Critical  Decade  in  American  Literature 

Major  and  representative  works  of  an  important  ten 
year  period.  Emphasis  on  ways  in  which  styles  and 
themes  cohere  and  on  the  relationship  of  history  and 
literature.  Decade  studied  is  announced  each  term  dur- 
ing pre-registration. 

Prerequisite:  1  Sophomore  English  course. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  O'Connell 

Engl  400  Modern  American  Poetry 

Major   trends   and   figures   in   20th-century   American 

poetry,  from  the  imagist  movement  and  the  founding  of 

poetry  in  1912  to  the  present.  Emphasis  on  Frost,  Eliot, 

Pound,  Williams,  Stevens,  Cummings,  Lowell,  Roethke, 

Wilbur,  and  Dickey. 

Prerequisite:  1  Sophomore  English  course. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Willey 

Engl  401  Modern  British  Poetry 

British  poetry  from  1914  to  the  present.  Writers  con- 
sidered will  include  —  poets  of  the  First  World  War  — 
Sasson,  Jones,  Owen,  Rosenberg,  Flint,  Read.  Poets  of 
the  thirties  —  Auden,  Spender,  MacNeice.  Poets  writ- 
ing from  1945  to  the  present  —  MacDairmid,  Larkin, 
Ted  Hughes,  Jon  Silken,  Geoffrey  Hill,  Michael  Ham- 
burger, and  others. 

Prerequisite:  1  Sophomore  English  course. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Webb 

Engl  402  Modern  American  Fiction 

Major  American  novelists  from  about  1890  to  the  pres- 
ent. The  art  of  Crane,  Dreiser,  Wharton,  Dos  Passos, 
Hemingway,  Fitzgerald,  Faulkner,  and  West,  including 
recurrent  social  and  cultural  themes  in  their  works. 
Prerequisite:  1  Sophomore  English  course. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Frederick,  Mr.  Stock,  Mr.  Willey 

Engl  403  Modern  Drama 

Development   of   naturalism,    impressionism,    and    the 
tradition  of  the  new  theatre  in  19th-  and  20th-century 
drama.  Continental,  English,  and  American  plays. 
Prerequisite:  1  Sophomore  English  course. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Babcock,  Mr.  Stock 

Engl  404  Mid-Twentieth  Century  Drama 

The  ideas,  values,  and  techniques  of  the  contemporary 

theatre. 

Prerequisite:  1  Sophomore  English  course. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Babcock,  Mr.  Stock 

Engl  405  Irish  Literature 

Leading  figures  of  the  Irish  Renaissance,  with  special 
emphasis  on  Joyce,  Yeats,  Synge,  and  O'Casey. 
Prerequisite:  1  Sophomore  English  course. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Gurran 
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Engl  406  Post  World  War  II  Comic  Fiction 

The  art  and  the  vision  of  contemporary  life  of  such 

post-war  comic  novelists  as  Bellow,   Roth.   Donleavy, 

and  Nabokov. 

Prerequisite:  1  Sophomore  English  course. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Divver,  Ms.  Warren 

Engl  407  Modern  British  Novel 

The  British  novel  from  Joseph  Conrad  to  Anthony  Bur- 
gess  with  stops   along  the   way  for  Laurence,   Woolf. 
Forster,  Gary,  Waugh,  Greene,  Murdoch  and  Lessing. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Lyons 

Engl  420  Yeats 

Yeats'  development  as  a  poet,  from  his  early  preRa- 
phaelite  poetry  through  his  late-modern  poems,  within 
the  framework  of  Irish  history  and  literature. 
Prerequisite:  1  Sophomore  English  course. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Curran 

Engl  421  Henry  James 

A  study  of  James'  major  writings,  with  special  atten- 
tion given  to  his  aesthetic  and  cultural  development. 
Prerequisite:  1  Sophomore  English  course. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  O'Connell,  Ms.  Collins 

Engl  422  Faulkner 

Faulkner's  fiction  studied  as  a  major  saga  of  modern 

man. 

Prerequisite:  1  Sophomore  English  course. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Marvin,  Mr.  O'Connell,  Mr.  Tribble 

Engl  423  Fitzgerald  and  Hemingway 

Representative    texts    by   Fitzgerald    and    Hemingway, 

their  aesthetic  achievement  and  their  biographical  and 

historical  settings. 

Prerequisite:  1  Sophomore  English  course. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Frederick 

Engl  440  Contemporary  Women  Poets 

Poetry  by   contemporary   women   writers,    with   some 
attention  to  earlier  writers  and  to  relevant  historical, 
sociological,  and  psychological  materials. 
Prerequisite:  1  Sophomore  English  course. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Collins 

Engl  441  The  Adolescent  in  Literature 

Such  problems  as  adolescent  culture,  the  rites  of  pas- 
sage into  adulthood,  and  the  literary  expression  of 
these  phenomena.  Writers  such  as  Wolfe,  Salinger, 
Capote,  Knowles,  McCullers,  Donleavy,  Mishima, 
Golding,  Lessing,  Moravia,  Mauriac,  Sagan  are 
included. 

Prerequisite:  1  Sophomore  English  course. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Broderick,  Mr.  Grove,  Ms.  Veenendaal 

Engl  442  Satire 

The  problems  involved  in  defining  satire  from  social, 

philosophical,   and  formalist  points  of  view.  Reading 

and  discussion  of  a  number  of  satiric  works  from  a 

variety  of  genres  and  periods,  from  classical  times  to 

the  present. 

Prerequisite:  1  Sophomore  English  course. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Blair,  Mr.  Knight 

Engl  443  Narrative  in  the  Novel  and  Film 

The  nature  of  narrative  as  revealed  through  a  compara- 
tive study  of  selected  novels  and  films,  attention  to  the 
artists  use  of  sequence,   imagery,   point  of  view,   and 
other  aspects  of  technique. 
Prerequisite:  1  Sophomore  English  course. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Dittmar 


Engl  444  Principles  and  Methods  of  Literary  Criticism 

The  leading  principles  and  methods  of  Western  literary 

criticism  considered  in  their  historical  contexts  and  in 

reference  to  modern  literary  thought. 

Prerequisite:  1  Sophomore  English  course. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Marks 

Engl  445  Introduction  to  Poetry 

An  introduction   to   poetry,   its  nature,   structure,   and 

form. 

Prerequisite:  English  101  and  102. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Lyons,  Mr.  Marks 

Engl  478-479  Independent  Study  I,  II 

Open  only  to  a  very  limited  number  of  students  in  any 

one  semester.  A  written  prospectus  of  the  project  is 

required  of  applicants. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor  and  department 

chairman. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  3  Credits 

Staff 

Engl  481-482  Selected  Topics  in  English  and  American 
Literature 

Intensive  study  of  topics  in  literature.  Course  content 

will  vary  each  semester  and  will  be  announced  during 

pre-registration  periods. 

Prerequisite:  1  Sophomore  English  course. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Engl  488-489  Senior  Seminar  I,  II 

In-depth  study  of  special  topics  in  British  and  Ameri- 
can literature.  Course  content  will  vary  each  semester 
and  will  be  announced  during  pre-registration  periods. 
Classes  limited  to  15  students. 

Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  and  permission  of 
instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Engl  498  Honors  Work  I 

An  intensive  program  of  study  planned  with  an  honors 
adviser  who  will  provide  counsel  and  direction  as 
needed  and  desired.  Either  a  special  project  or  wide 
reading  in  English  and  American  literature  designed  to 
acquaint  the  student  with  areas  not  adequately  covered 
by  his  courses  or  by  independent  work.  Requires  a 
final  oral  examination  administered  by  members  of  the 
honors  board,  presided  over  by  the  adviser. 
Prerequisite:  Senior  standing,  3.0  overall  and  major 
average,  and  permission  of  honors  committee. 
Hrs  by  Arrangement  3  Credits 

Staff 

Engl  499  Honors  Work  II 

In-depth  study  of  a  topic  chosen  by  the  student,  and  a 
paper  written  with  the  approval  and  under  the  direc- 
tion of  an  honors  adviser,  normally  arising  from  read- 
ing done  in  Honors  Work  I.  Departmental  honors  will 
be  awarded  on  the  basis  of  the  Honors  Work  I  oral 
examination  and  the  evaluation  of  the  paper  by  the 
honors  board. 

Prerequisite:  English  498  and  permission  of  honors 
committee. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  3  Credits 

Staff 

Engl  586  Practice  Teaching  and  Methods  of  English  in 
Secondary  Schools 

The  issues  and  principles  of  the  learning  and  teaching 
of  secondary  school  composition,  literature,  and  lan- 
guage. Supervision  and  critique  of  practice  teaching  in 
the  schools. 

Prerequisite:  6  hours  education  courses  and  admission 
to  Teacher  Certification  Program. 
3  Lect  Hrs,  20  Hrs  Practice  Teaching  9  Credits 
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FRENCH 

COLLEGE  I 

John  MacCombie.  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  French 
and  Chairman;  Stanley  Eskin.  Ph.D.,  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  French:  Alfred  Proulx,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  French;  Gerald  Volpe,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor 
of  French  and  Italian;  Richard  Ferland,  Ph.D.,  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  French;  Suzanne  Relyea,  Ph.D.,  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  French;  Jacques  Leroy,  M.A.. 
Instructor  in  French;  Marilyn  Sorenson,  M.A.,  Instruc- 
tor in  French;  Christian  Taconet,  M.A.,  Instructor  in 
French;  David  Buskey,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  French, 

COLLEGE  II 

Michel  Philip,  Agrege  des  Lettres,  Professor  of  French 
and  Chairman;  Jean  Collignon,  Agrege  d'anglais.  Pro- 
fessor of  French;  Rose  Abendstern,  Ph.D.,  Assistant 
Professor  of  French;  Jeanne  Grillet,  Docteur  en  Linguis- 
tique.  Assistant  Professor  of  French;  Rodney  E.  Harris, 
Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  French;  Mary  Lee  Evans 
Kimball,  D.E.U.,  Assistant  Professor  of  French;  Michel 
Sarotte,  Agrege  d'anglais.  Assistant  Professor  of 
French;  Monique  Stern,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
French;  Brian  Thompson,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
French;  David  W.  Brubaker,  M.A.,  Instructor  in 
French;  Lillian  Willens,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  French. 

GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS 

French  majors  must  take  a  minimum  of  30  credits  of 
advanced  courses  in  French.  Of  these,  9  credits  are 
required:  French  301,  302  and  303,  which  students  are 
urged  to  elect  in  their  sophomore  year.  In  addition,  the 
distribution  of  a  minimum  21  credits  at  the  Junior-Sen- 
ior level  must  include  3  credits  in  an  advanced  lan- 
guage course  in  French  and  3  credits  in  each  of  three 
different  periods  of  French  literature  at  the  option  of 
the  student. 

Students  participating  in  the  departmental  TCP  pro- 
gram may  count  six  credits  out  of  the  nine  earned  in 
the  program  toward  fulfilling  major  requirements. 
Moreover,  they  are  urged  to  take,  if  at  all  possible,  at 
least  three  additional  credits  in  French  civilization. 

It  is  strongly  recommended  that  French  majors  elect 
the  following:  1)  at  least  two  years  of  course  work  in  a 
second  foreign  language;  2)  two  semesters  of  French 
history  or  one  semester  of  French  history  and  one 
semester  either  of  French  music  or  French  art. 

Honors  thesis:  A  student  may  receive  6  credits 
toward  the  total  30  major  credits  for  acceptable  work 
on  an  Honors  thesis  written  in  French  under  the  direc- 
tion of  an  advisor  from  the  French  faculty.  See  depart- 
ment chairman. 

At  the  end  of  the  Senior  year,  majors  should  take  a 
comprehensive  oral  exam  in  French,  covering  three 
specific  fields  of  French  literature  and  culture  (the 
fields  to  be  chosen  by  the  student),  to  be  eligible  for  one 
of  the  French  Department  prizes. 

It  is  recommended  that  students  —  particularly 
those  planning  to  teach  —  take  the  Educational  Testing 
Service  (ETS)  language  proficiency  exams  in  the  spring 
of  their  Senior  year. 

French  101  Elementary  French 

Intensive  practice  in  the  four  language  skills,  with  an 
audio-lingual  approach,  for  students  who  have  no 
creditable  training  in  French, 

4  Lect  Hrs,  2  Lab  Hrs  4  Credits 

Ms.  Grillet  and  Staff 

French  102  Elementary  French 

A  continuation  of  French  101.  Intensive  practice  in  the 
four  language  skills,  with  an  audio-lingual  approach, 
for  students  who  have  no  creditable  training  in  French. 
4  Lect  Hrs,  2  Lab  Hrs  4  Credits 

Ms.  Grillet  and  Staff 


French  103  Beginning  French  for  Reading  Knowledge 

This  course  is  designed  specifically  for  rapid  acquisi- 
tion of  ability  to  read  French  texts  in  the  original  lan- 
guage. Both  literary  and  non-literary  texts  will  be  used. 
All  discussions,  papers  and  examinations  will  be  in 
English.  Only  students  with  no  creditable  training  in 
French  language  will  be  admitted.  This  course  does  not 
fulfill  any  part  of  the  language  requirement. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 
Ms.  Sorenson 

French  115  Basic  Oral  French 

Intensive  oral  practice  and  drill  of  basic  linguistic  pat- 
terns in  French  for  students  who  have  had  training  in 
reading  and  writing  French,  but  little  or  no  aural-oral 
work,  or  who  need  to  improve  their  oral  skills  to  qual- 
ify for  intermediate  French.  Students  from  the  101-102 
sequence  may  not  take  this  course  for  credit.  Students 
completing  115  would  normally  continue  with  201  or 
202,  The  student,  if  his  knowledge  permits,  may  con- 
tinue with  French  301. 

Prerequisite:  Background  in  the  language  and  place- 
ment exam.  See  Department. 

4  Lect  Hrs,  2  Lab  Hrs  4  Credits 
Mr.  Thompson  and  Staff 

French  150  (I)  French  Semester 

Elementary  and  intermediate  French  in  one  semester, 
for  students  with  no  previous  creditable  training  in 
French  who  wish  to  acquire  rapidly  a  high  degree  of 
competency  in  written  and  spoken  French.  In  addition 
to  classroom  contact,  there  will  be  special  films,  slide 
showings,  French  dining  table,  in  an  effort  to  bring  the 
student  as  close  as  possible  to  an  experience  of  "total 
immersion".  16  hours  plus  individual  tutoring  sessions 
as  needed  along  with  4  hours  of  language  lab  drill. 

16  Credits 
Ms.  Sorenson  and  Staff 

French  201  Intermediate  French 

Intensive   review   and   further  study  of  grammar  and 

audio-lingual  skills  with  correlated  intermediate  level 

readings  in  French  Literature. 

Prerequisite:  French  102  or  equivalent. 

4  Lect  Hrs,  2  Lab  Hrs  4  Credits 

Ms.  Sorenson  and  Staff 

French  202  Intermediate  French 

Continuation  of   French  201.   Intermediate  level  read- 
ings in  French  literature  or  culture. 
Prerequisite:  French  102  or  Equivalent. 
4  Lect  Hrs,  2  Lab  Hrs  4  Credits 

Ms.  Sorenson  and  Staff 

French  203  (I,  II)  Intermediate  French  III 

Readings  in  French  on  contemporary  France  and 
French-speaking  cultures:  newspapers  (politics,  cur- 
rent events,  reviews  of  art  and  musical  events,  among 
others),  magazines,  cultural  texts  (as  distinct  from 
purely  literary  texts),  with  discussion  in  French.  Ful- 
fills second  semester  of  intermediate  level  language 
requirement. 

Prerequisite:  French  115  or  French  201  or  equivalent. 
4  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

French  204  (I,  II)  Intermediate  French  for  Reading 
Knowledge 

This  course  is  designed  to  perfect  the  student's  reading 
knowledge  of  French  so  that  he  can  read  in  a  wide 
range  of  disciplines  with  accuracy  and  speed.  Texts 
will  be  chosen  from  French  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines, works  dealing  with  contemporary  subjects  (e,g. 
Lacouture's  biographies),  and  short  stories  by  contem- 
porary authors.  Discussions,  papers  and  examinations 
will  be  in  English.  May  fulfill  the  second  semester  of 
the  intermediate  language  requirement. 
Prerequisite;  French  103,  115,  201,  or  3  yrs  of  high 
school  French  or  the  equivalent. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 
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French  214  Advanced  Readings  in  French  Culture 

This  course  is  designed  for  students  who  have  a  solid 
command  of  French  for  reading.  It  permits  them  to  use 
their  knowledge  in  the  discussion  and  study  of  various 
aspects  of  the  French-speaking  world,  based  on  texts 
written  in  French  and  including  topics  such  as  the  arts, 
politics,  urbanism.  ecology,  women's  rights.  All  discus- 
sions, papers  and  exams  will  be  in  English. 
Prerequisite:  French  202,  203,  204  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

French  215  Advanced  Readings  in  French  Literature 
Designed  for  students  who  read  French  with  speed  and 
accuracy.  This  course  treats  various  aspects  of  French 
literature,  the  tradition  of  French  poetry:  French-lan- 
guage African  and  American  literatures;  survey  of 
French  masterpieces,  among  others.  Topics  will  vary 
from  semester  to  semester.  Readings  will  be  in  French: 
all  discussions,  papers  and  examinations  will  be  in 
English. 

Prerequisite:  French  202,  203,  204  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr,  Brubaker 

French  225  (I)  226  (II)  Intensive  French 

Intensive  work  in  the  four  language  skills  with  concen- 
tration on  an  audio-lingual  approach  and  an  introduc- 
tion to  literature.  For  students  with  no  creditable 
training  in  French.  Students  completing  this  course 
satisfactorily  will  be  allowed  to  enter  directly  into 
courses  at  the  300  level  and  above. 

Prerequisite:  Minimum  score  of  600  on  the  SAT  verbal, 
departmental  permission. 

9  Lect  Hrs.,  3  Lab.  Hrs  8  Credits 

Ms.  Sorenson  and  Staff 

French  240  Advanced  French  Conversation 

Daily  practice  in  conversation  on  a  wide  variety  of  sub- 
jects, with  a  view  to  building  vocabulary  and  fluency. 
Prerequisite:  French  202  or  equivalent  and  permission 
of  instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

French  261  Twentieth  Century  French  Novel 

Major  French  writers  of  the  20th  century:  Gide,  Coc- 
teau,  Fournier,  Mauriac,  Malraux,  Camus,  Robbe-Gril- 
let.  Readings  in  English,  no  knowledge  of  French 
required.  May  fulfill  part  of  the  language  requirement. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

French  262  Contemporary  French  Theatre 

Some  of  the  masterpieces  of  French  theatre  from  Girau- 

doux  to  the  Theatre  of  the  Absurd.  No  knowledge  of 

French  required.  English  translation.  May  fulfill  part  of 

the  language  requirement. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

French  263  Political  Trends  in  the  Creative  Arts  in  20th 
Century  France 

The  political  trends  in  modern  France  as  they  appear 
in  such  art  forms  as  the  novel,  the  theatre,  poetry,  the 
film,  painting,  political  and  artistic  memoirs,  the 
dance.  No  knowledge  of  French  required.  English 
translation.  May  fulfill  part  of  the  language  require- 
ment. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr.  Brubaker 

French  264  French  Existential  Literature 

Major  works  by  Camus,  Sartre,  Beauvoir,  Celine,  Mal- 
raux. No  knowledge  of  French  required.  English  trans- 
lation. May  fulfill  part  of  the  language  requirement. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr.  Proulx 


French  265  Masterpieces  of  French  Literature 

Selected  major  texts  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  end  of 

the    nineteenth    century.    No    knowledge    of    French 

required.   English  translation.   May  fulfill  part  of  the 

language  requirement. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

French  266  The  French  Cinema 

Thematic  and  formal  trends  in  the  French  cinema,  in 
the  context  of  relevant  developments  in  literary,  cul- 
tural and  political  history.  Films  by  Vigo,  Bunuel, 
Renoir,  Clair,  Dulac,  Cocteau,  Resnais,  Carne,  Truffaut, 
Godard  and  Rohmer.  No  knowledge  of  French 
required.  May  fulfill  part  of  the  language  requirement. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

French  267  Nature  and  Structure  of  French  Comedy 

Eight  French  plays,  17th  through  20th  century,  two 
classical  comedies  and  some  readings  in  theory  and 
criticism.  No  knowledge  of  French  required.  May  fulfill 
part  of  language  requirement. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Ms.  Re  1  yea 

French  271  The  Feminine  Presence  in  French 
Literature 

Selected  literary  texts  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  20th 
century  by  men  and  women  writers  whose  work  shows 
significant  consciousness  of  the  formalization  of  gen- 
der roles  in  art  and  society,  with  specific  emphasis  on 
the  evolution  of  various  feminine  roles  as  related  to 
social  and  literary  context.  No  knowledge  of  French 
required.  English  translation.  May  fulfill  part  of  the 
language  requirement. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Ms.  Relyea 

French  300  Diction  I 

Drill  in  pronunciation  and  practice  of  diction,  based  on 
texts  selected  from  poetry  and  theatre  of  various  peri- 
ods of  French  literature.  Emphasis  on  acquisition  and 
perfecting  of  standard  French  pronunciation  and 
intonation. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 
2  hours  of  drill  1  Credit 

Staff 

Diction  II 

(to  carry  the  same  number  as  the  course  it  is  being 
given  in  conjunction  with,  e.g.  French  455  POESIE 
SYMBOLISTE  —  Diction)  Drill  in  pronunciation  and 
practice  of  diction,  with  emphasis  on  acquisition  and 
perfecting  of  standard  French  pronunciation  and 
intonation.  Based  on  texts  studied  in  any  one  of  the 
advanced  literature  courses  offered  by  the  French 
department,  Diction  11  may  be  taken  in  conjunction 
with  any  of  the  major  courses  in  French  literature  after 
consultation  and  by  arrangement  with  the  instructor.  If 
the  instructor  of  any  given  literature  course  does  not 
choose  himself  to  teach  Diction  II  in  conjunction  with 
his  course,  the  option  will  still  be  open  to  students  if 
they  can  make  arrangements  with  another  member  of 
the  French  faculty  for  him  to  take  on  the  responsibility 
of  the  diction  component  of  the  course. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor. 

2  hours  of  drill  1  Credit 
Staff 

French  301  Traduction  et  Stylistique 

Intensive  study  of  grammar,  stylistics  and  composition. 
Problems  of  idiomatic  translation  based  on  contempo- 
rary English  and  American  texts. 

Prerequisite:  French  202  or  equivalent  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 
Staff 
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French  302  Initiation  a  la  Litterature  et  a  ia  Culture 
Franpaises:  Depuis  Le  Moyen  Age  Jusqu'a  la  Fin  du 
L&E  Siecle 

French  literature  and  culture  from  the  Middle  Ages  to 
the  end  of  the  17th  century.  Selected  readings  from 
Chanson  de  Roland,  courtly  novels,  lyric  poetry  of  the 
Middle  Ages  and  Renaissance.  Rabelais,  Montaigne, 
Corneille.  Racine,  Moliere,  La  Fontaine,  with  lectures 
on  the  cultural  background  of  the  periods  studied. 
Prerequisite:  French  301  or  permission  of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

French  303  Initiation  a  la  Litterature  et  a  la  Culture 
Frangaises:  18E  et  19E  Siecles 

French  literature  and  cuhure  of  the  18th  and  19th  cen- 
turies. Selected  readings  from:  Diderot,  Marivaux,  Vol- 
taire, Rousseau,  Chateaubriand,  Lamartine,  Hugo, 
Bigny,  Musset,  Balzac,  Baudelaire,  Zola,  with  lectures 
on  the  cultural  background  of  the  periods  studied. 
Prerequisite:  French  301  or  permission  of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

French  304  (I,  II)  Colloque 

Colloquium  to  be  conducted  in  French  on  a  topic  chos- 
en by  a  group  of  5-10  students  in  consultation  with  an 
instructor  or  two  instructors  of  their  choosing. 
1  two-hour  meeting  per  week  each  week  during  the 
semester,  or  1  three-hour  meeting  each  week  for  eight 
weeks,  1  credit. 

Prerequisite:  Fluency  in  spoken  French  and  permission 
of  instructor. 
Staff 

French  320  Cours  Avance  de  Conversation 

Intensive  practice  in  conversation  on  a  wide  variety  of 
subjects,  for  students  having  already  acquired  a  very 
solid  command  of  spoken  French  and  who  wish  to  con- 
tinue perfecting  their  competancy. 

Prerequisite:  Solid  command  of  French  and  permission 
of  instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

French  334  Poetes  et  Chansonniers 

The  tradition  of  the  chanson  in  France,  from  the  medi- 
eval troubadours  to  modern  times,  with  contemporary 
singer-composers  Brassens,  Brel,  Barbara,  and  others. 
Prerequisite:  French  201-202  or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Thompson 

French  335  Las  Ecrivains  Franpais  Comme  Temoins  de 
leur  Epoque 

Treatment  of  one  main  theme  such  as  the  education  of 
women  and  their  role  in  society,  the  attitude  of  youth 
towards  society  and  of  society  towards  youth,  moral 
sincerity,  the  discovery  of  self,  developed  through 
study  of  works  from  different  periods  of  French  litera- 
ture. The  theme  will  vary  each  semester  and  will  be 
announced  in  advance. 
Prerequisite:  French  202  or  equivalent. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Philip 

French  338  La  Politique  dans  la  Litterature  Franpais 

Analysis  of  political  aspects  of  major  French  literary 

texts  from  Rabelais  to  Charles  de  Gaulle. 

Prerequisite:  French  202  or  equivalent. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

French  360  Nineteenth  Century  French  Novel  in 
Translation 

Readings  and  discussion  of  major  novels  of  the  period 

from   Madame   de   Stael,    Stendhal,   Hugo,   Balzac,   to 

Flaubert,  Zola,  Bourget  and  Huysmans.  No  knowledge 

of  French  required.  English  translation.  May  fulfill  part 

of  the  language  requirement. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 


French  361  Modern  French  Novel  in  Translation, 
1900-1935 

Works  by   Proust,   Cocteau,    Gide,   Saint-Exupery  and 
Malraux.  Readings  in  English.  No  knowledge  of  French 
required.  May  fulfill  part  of  the  language  requirement. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr.  Proulx 

French  362  Modern  French  Novel  in  Translation,  1935 
until  the  Present 

Works  by  Sartre,  Camus,  Mauriac,  Robbe-Grillet  and 
Genet.  No  knowledge  of  French  required.  English 
translation.  May  fulfill  part  of  the  language  require- 
ment, 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr.  Proulx 

French  363  The  Black  Soul  and  the  Theatre 

A  comparative  approach  to  the  image  of  the  black  man 
in  contemporary  theatre.  An  analytical  and  compara- 
tive study  of  various  French  and  American  plays  by 
white  and  black  French-speaking  writers  and  also  of 
American  plays  by  white  and  black  American  writers, 
all  of  them  dealing  with  the  experience  of  the  black- 
man.  English  translation.  May  fulfill  part  of  the  lan- 
guage requirement. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr.  Harris 

French  366  Historiens  Franpais 

The  major  French  historians  and  their  work  both  as 
objective  observers  and  as  creative  writers. 
Prerequisite:  French  301  and  302  or  303,  or  equivalent 
or  permission  of  instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Brubaker 

French  400  Histoire  de  la  Langue  Franpais 

Survey  of  the  evolution  of  French  from  spoken  Latin  to 

the  modern  language  with  analysis  of  texts  from  each 

major  period. 

Prerequisite:  French  301  and  302  or  303  or  equivalent 

or  permission  of  instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Grillet 

French  401  Moyen  Age:  Le  Heros  et  L'Anti-Heros 

Literature  as  a  reflection  or  a  distortion  of  society  from 
the  eleventh  to  the  fifteenth  century,  with  emphasis  on 
man  in  revolt  against  or  in  harmony  with  his  milieu: 
Roland,  Lancelot,  Tristan,  Adam,  Reynard  the  Fox, 
Saintly  King  Louis,  Pathelin,  Franpois  Villon. 
Prerequisite:  302,  303  or  permission  of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

French  403  Phonetique  et  Diction 

Basic   concepts   of  articulatory   phonetics.    Systematic 
study  of  the  phonetic  evolution  of  the  French  language. 
Emphasis  on  corrective  phonetics.  Readings  of  poetic 
and  dramatic  texts.  Practice  with  recorded  models. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Grillet 

French  411  Theme  et  Version 

Translation  from  English  into  French,  from  French  into 
English.  Analysis  of  the  grammatical  and  stylistic  prob- 
lems of  the  texts  involved. 

Prerequisite:  French  301-302  and  a  course  in  French 
literature. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

French  420  Renaissance:  De  L'Humanisme  Triomphant 
a  L'Humanisme  Sceptique 

The  Humanist  Gentleman,  Moralist,  Lover,  and  Skep- 
tic.  Selections  from  the  works  of  Rabelais,   Ronsard, 
duBellay,  Montaigne,  D'Aubigne. 
Prerequisite:  302,  303  or  permission  of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 
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French  431  La  Litterature  du  Dix-septieme  Siecle: 
Theatre  et  Philosophes 

Works  from  17th  century  authors,  including  Descartes, 

Corneille,  Racine,  Moliere  and  Pascal. 

Prerequisite;  French  301  and  302  or  303,  or  equivalent 

or  permission  of  instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

French  432  La  Litterature  du  Dix-septieme  Siecle: 
Prose  et  Poesie 

Works  by  Bossuet,  Boileau,  La  Fontaine,  Madame  de 

LaFayette,  La  Rochefoucauld,  Madame  de  Sevigne,  La 

Bruyere. 

Prerequisite:  French  301  and  302  or  303,  or  equivalent 

or  permission  of  instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

French  434  Imagination  Baroque  —  Reserve  Classique 

Readings  from  17th  century  French  theatre,  poetry, 
novels  and  philosophy  structured  around  the  two 
major  and  opposing  literary  trends  of  the  period. 
Under  Baroque,  "precieux"  and  "burlesque"  writers 
will  also  be  studied.  Authors  include:  Malherbe,  Voi- 
ture,  d'Urfe,  Corneille,  Scarron,  Madame  de  Lafayette, 
Boileau  and  La  Fontaine. 

Prerequisite:  French  302,  303  or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

French  441  Theatre  et  Roman  du  18e  Siecle 

Plays  by  Marivaux  and  Beaumarchais,  and  novels  by 

Voltaire,  Diderot,  J.J.  Rousseau,  Laclos,  Prevost,  among 

others. 

Prerequisite:  French  301  and  302  or  303,  or  equivalent 

or  permission  of  instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Ferland,  Ms.  Stern 

French  442  La  Pensee  Philosophique  du  18e  Siecle 

Philosophical  texts  by  Montesquieu,  Diderot,  Voltaire, 

Rousseau,  L'Encyclopedie. 

Prerequisite:  French  301  and  302  or  303,  or  equivalent 

or  permission  of  instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Ferland,  Ms.  Stern 

French  452  Roman  et  Theatre  Romantique 

The  French  romantic  theatre  and  novel  through  works 

by  Hugo,  Vigny,  Musset,  Sand,  Balzac,  Stendhal. 

Prerequisite:    French    302    or    312    or    permission    of 

instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Abendstern 

French  455  La  Poesie  Symboliste:  Hermetisme  et 
bnpressionisme  Depuis  1857  Jusqu'a  La  Fin  du  19e 
Siecle 

Works  selected  from  the  poetry  of  Baudelaire,  Verlaine, 

Rimbaud,  and  Mallarme. 

Prerequisite:  French  301  and  302  or  303,  or  equivalent 

or  permission  of  instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  MacCombie 

French  456  La  Poesie  Moderne 

Works  by  Claudel,  ApoUinaire,  Valery,  Eluard,  among 

others. 

Prerequisite:  French  301  and  302  or  303,  or  equivalent 

or  permission  of  instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  MacCombie 

French  458  Le  Roman  Francais:  1850-1900 

Novels  by  Flaubert,  Fromentin,  Les  Goncourt,  Maupas- 
sant, Zola,  Huysmans. 

Prerequisite:  French  301  and  302  or  303,  or  equivalent 
or  permission  of  instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Proulx 


French  462  Les  Ecrivains  Femmes  dans  la  Litterature 
Franpaise 

A  discussion  of  famous  texts  by  such  eminent  women 

writers    as    Marguerite    de    Navarre,    Louise     Labbe, 

Madame  de  LaFayette,  Madame  de  Stael,  George  Sand, 

Colette,  Simone  de  Beauvoir,  etc. 

Prerequisite:  French  301  and  302  or  303,  or  equivalent 

or  permission  of  instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

French  463  Le  Roman  au  20e  Siecle 

Readings  to  be  selected  from  works  by  Proust,  Colette, 

Gide,    Mauriac,    Celine,    Sartre,    S.    de   Beauvoir   and 

Robbe-Grillet  among  others. 

Prerequisite:  French  301  and  302  or  303,  or  equivalent 

or  permission  of  instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Collignon 

French  465  Le  Theatre  au  20e  Siecle 

Representative    plays    to   be    selected    from    works    by 

Jarry,  Claudel,  Giraudoux,  Sartre,  Camus,  lonesco  and 

Beckett,  among  others. 

Prerequisite:  French  301  and  302  or  303,  or  equivalent 

or  permission  of  instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Collignon 

French  468  La  Litterature  Noire  D' Expression 
Frangaise 

Selected    prose    and    poetry    of    representative    black 
authors  in  French  speaking  countries,  focusing  on  the 
works  of  Senghor,  Cesaire,  Dumas,  and  Camara-Laye. 
Prerequisite:  French  301  and  302  or  303,  or  equivalent 
or  permission  of  instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Harris 

French  475  Civilisation  Frangaise  Contemporaine 

The  background  of  contemporary  France,  today's 
France,  historical,  political,  social,  economic,  and  cul- 
tural. 

Prerequisite:  French  301  and  302  or  303,  or  equivalent 
or  permission  of  instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Brubaker 

French  478-479  Independent  Study  I,  II 

Selected  research  topics  organized  in  consultation  with 

individual  student  or  with  a  small  group  of  students. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor  and  chairman  of 

department. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  3  Credits 

Staff 

French  480  Seminaire:  La  Litterature  Fantastique  au 
19e  Siecle 

Works  by  Nodier,  Balzac,  Lautreamont,  Barbey  D'Au- 

revilly,  Villiers  de  L'Isle-Adam. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Philip 

French  481  Seminaire:  Les  Avant-Gardes  au  20e  Siecle 

Works   by   Proust,   Roussell,    Breton,   Artaud,    Beckett, 

Ponge,  Blanchot. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Collignon 

French  482  Seminaire:  L'Existentialisme 

Works  by  Gide,  Malraux,  Camus,  Sartre,  de  Beauvoir, 
Beckett,  and  Celine  as  they  reveal  existentialism  con- 
cepts and  their  development. 

Prerequisite:  French  302  or  312  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Proulx 
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French  483  Seminaire:  La  Litterature  Franpaise  dans 
La  Tradition  Catholique 

The  novel,  theater,  and  poetry  of  Bourget,  Barres, 
Peguy,  Claudel,  Martin  du  Gard,  Bernanos,  and  Mau- 
riac  with  emphasis  on  the  manner  in  which  Catholic 
religious  beliefs,  generally  considered  essential  to  the 
literary  formation  of  these  authors,  are  reflected  and 
differentiated  in  the  development  of  their  works. 
Prerequisite:  French  302  or  312  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

French  484  Seminaire:  La  Forme  du  Roman:  17e  Siecle 
jusqu'  au  Present 

The  novel  as  a  genre,  starting  with  one  of  the  first  mas- 
terworks.  La  Princesse  de  Cieves,  how  it  evolved  to  its 
present  form. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Philip 

French  485  Seminaire:  Revoltes,  Visionnaires  et 
Decadents 

Poets  and  prose  writers  somewhat  removed  from  the 
main  literary  currents  of  the  late  19th  century  by  their 
originality  or  even  eccentricity.  Writers  such  as  Rim- 
baud, Lautreamont,  LaForgue,  Villiers  de  L'Isle-Adam 
and  others  who  revolted  against  their  times  and  their 
society. 

Prerequisite:  French  302  or  312  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Philip 

French  486  Seminaire:  L'Art  D'Ecrire 

A  creative  writing  seminar  in  French.  Poems,  plays, 
short  stories,  essays.  Professional  criticism  and  discus- 
sion. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

French  487  Seminaire:  Sur  un  Auteur  Frangais 
Important 

In-depth  analysis  of  an  author  or  of  the  major  works  of 

an  author  to  be  specified  each  year. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

French  488  Seminaire:  Fact  and  Fiction  in  the  Realist 
French  Novel 

The  novels  of  Balzac,  Zola,  and  Malraux.  Various  theo- 
retical and  critical  formulations  on  the  novel  as  a 
genre,  leading  toward  understanding  of  the  writers  as 
creative  artists. 

Prerequisite:  Successful  completion  of  one  course  on 
the  novel  at  the  400  level. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Thompson 

French  489  Cinema  Fran^ais 

Thematic  and  formal  trends  in  the  French  cinema,  in 
the  context  of  relevant  developments  in  fiction,  drama 
and  criticism.  Films  by  Vigo,  Bunnel,  Clair,  Dulac,  Coc- 
teau,  Carne,  Chabrol,  Truffaut,  Godard,  Resnais,  and 
Rohmer.  Students  having  received  credit  for  French 
266  may  not  take  French  489  for  credit.  For  the  same 
course  not  requiring  knowledge  of  French,  see  French 
266. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Eskin 

French  498-499  Honors  Thesis  in  French 

Independent    and    original    investigation    and    study 

under   the   supervision  of  a  faculty  advisor.   An   oral 

defense  of  the  thesis  before   members  of  the   French 

Department  is  required. 

Prerequisite:  Departmental  permission. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  3  Credits 

Staff 


French  586  Method  and  Practice  Teaching  of  French  in 
Secondary  Schools 

The  issues,  principles  and  methods  of  secondary 
school  French  language  teaching.  Supervision  and  crit- 
ique of  practice  teaching. 

Prerequisite:  6  hours  education  courses  and  admission 
to  Teacher  Certification  Program. 

3  Lect  Hrs,  20  Hrs  practice  teaching  9  Credits 

Ms.  Willens 

GERMAN 

COLLEGE  I 

Friedrich  P.  Ott,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  German 
and  Chairman;  Robert  H.  Spaethling,  Ph.D.,  Professor 
of  German;  Luise  Bronner,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor 
of  German;  Lynn  Dhority,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor; 
Alfred  Hoelzel,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  German; 
Andrew  Boelcskevy,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Ger- 
man; Marion  Faber,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Ger- 
man; Ritta  J.  Horsley,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
German;  Sandra  Shuman,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
German. 

Description  of  Major  Program  in  German 

A  Major  in  German  consists  of  four  main  emphases: 

1.  A  solid  grounding  in  basic  language  skills  as  prereq- 
uisite to  upper  level  work  (Ger  201,  202,  205,  206) 

2.  Intensive  work  on  the  upper  level  in  small  seminar 
groups  which  are  conducted  entirely  in  German  and 
which  stress  reading  comprehension  and  composi- 
tion. 

3.  Weekly  tutorial  meetings  in  small  groups  of  3-5  for 
Sophomores,  Juniors  and  Seniors.  Focus  is  on  oral 
discussion  German  of  varied  topics. 

4.  Exposure  to  a  broad  range  of  German  literature  and 
culture  in  courses  offered  in  English  translation.  A 
substantial  portion  of  the  readings  in  these  courses 
must  be  done  in  German.  Discussion  in  English. 

Specifically,    German    majors    are    required,    except 
where  exceptions  by  the  Department  are  granted,  to 
take   the   following   courses,    usually   in   the   sequence 
listed: 
I.   Lower  level  prerequisites 

A.  Ger  201  (Intermediate  German  for  Reading  com- 
prehension) and  205  (Audio-lingual  Interme- 
diate German)  taken  simultaneously  in 
sophomore  year. 

B.  Ger  202  and  206  taken  simultaneously  following 
completion  of  201,  205. 

11.   Upper  level  requirements 

Ger  220,  221      (Sophomore  Tutorials) 

1  Credit  each 
Ger  320,  321      (Junior  Tutorials)    2  Credits  each 
Ger  390,  391      (Junior  Seminars)    3  Credits  each 
Ger  420  (Senior  Tutorial)     2  Credits  each 

Ger  490  (Senior  Seminar)     3  Credits  each 

Four  additional  literature 

courses  in  English 

translation  3  Credits  each 

In  addition  Hi  227  &  228  or 

Ger  250,  251  are  required, 

Note:  Ger  250,  251  may  not 

be  used  for  both  literature 

and  history  requirements  3  Credits  each 


Total  upper  level  credits 

required:  29+6 

DEPARTMENTAL  HONORS 

For  graduation  with  honors  in  German,  students  must 
have  a  3.0  cumulative  average  at  the  end  of  their  senior 
year.  They  must  petition  by  the  mid-term  of  their  pen- 
ultimate semester  to  the  department  to  be  allowed  to 
write  an  honors  paper  in  Independent  Study.  Honors 
will  be  awarded  on  the  basis  of  1)  their  over-all  per- 
formance in  their  major  courses  and  2)  on  their  work  in 
Independent  Study. 
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German  101-102  Elementary  German 

For  students  with  no  creditable  training  in   German. 
Work    in    the    four    language    skills    with    particular 
emphasis  on  listening  and  reading  comprehension. 
4  Lect  Hrs,  2  Lab  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

German  103-104  Elementary  German  for  Reading  and 
Culture  I,  II 

The  first  semester  of  a  one-year  course  designed  to 
introduce  the  student  to  German  culture  through  the 
study  of  the  German  language.  Using  texts  related  to 
German  history,  politics,  contemporary  science,  art 
and  life,  the  student  will  develop  an  elementary  read- 
ing knowledge  of  German,  as  well  as  a  familiarity  with 
the  culture  which  it  expresses.  This  course  is  also  a 
preparation  for  the  complement  to  literature  in  transla- 
tion courses  offered  by  the  department.  Grammar  will 
be  taught  not  for  active  reproduction,  but  for  a  passive 
mastery,  to  be  demonstrated  by  reading  comprehen- 
sion. 

;  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

German  115  Intensive  German 

A  multi-media  approach,  with  concentration  on  listen- 
ing and  reading  comprehension.  Open  to  students  with 
no  previous  creditable  knowledge  in  German.  Good 
aptitude  for  learning  foreign  language  is  essential. 
Upon  completion,  students  may  enter  German  201  and, 
in  special  instances,  202.  Not  offered  in  1974-1975 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 
8  Lect  Hrs,  3  Lab  Hrs  8  Credits 

Ms.  Horsley,  Mr.  Ott 

German  201  Intermediate  German  for  Reading  I 

Intensive  grammar  review  and  intensive  reading  and 
vocabulary  building.  Reading  in  the  fields  of  humani- 
ties, natural  and  social  sciences. 
Prerequisite;  102  or  equivalent. 

4  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Ms.  Shuman 

German  202  Intermediate  German  for  Reading  II 

Intensive  grammar  review  and  intensive  reading  and 
vocabulary  building.  Reading  in  the  fields  of  humani- 
ties, natural  and  social  sciences. 
Prerequisite;  201  or  equivalent. 

4  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Ms.  Shuman 

German  205-206  Audio-lingual  Intermediate  German 

Designed  for  students  who  want  more  than  a  reading 
knowledge  of  building,  considerable  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  oral  skills.  Strongly  recommended  for  any 
students  thinking  of  majoring  in  German  and  for  those 
who  wish  a  more  complete  command  of  the  language. 
4  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

German  215  Intensive  Intermediate  German 

Development  of  reading  ability  and  vocabulary  while 
continuing  the  oral  and  writing  skills  developed  in 
German  115  or  elsewhere.  Opportunity  is  given  to  ful- 
fill the  second-year  language  requirement  by  exam  on 
completion  of  the  course.  Not  offered  in  1974-1975. 
4  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

German  220,  221  Sophomore  Tutorial 

Introduction  to  reading  literary  works  in  German. 
Practice  in  careful  reading  of  German  texts  with  some 
attention  to  methods  of  literary  analysis.  Discussion  in 
German. 

1  Credit 
Staff 


German  230  Writing  Workshop 

Designed  to  help  students  develop  writing  skills  within 
the  context  of  a  course  oriented  toward  the  study  of 
German  literature.  It  will  be  offered  in  translation, 
although  alternate  copies  of  the  text  in  German  will  be 
made  available  for  those  students  who  are  able  to  read 
them  in  the  original.  Students  will  examine  three  Ger- 
man novellas  and  write  three  3-page  papers  which  will 
be  analyzed  by  both  the  instructor  and  by  the  students. 
The  course  will  be  conducted  on  a  seminar-style  basis, 
meeting  two  hours  weekly  for  five  weeks.  The  work- 
shop will  be  offered  twice  each  semester.  Check  with 
the  department  for  dates.  No  knowledge  of  German 
required. 

Prerequisite;  Permission  of  instructor. 
5  Seminar  Sessions  1  Credit 

Ms.  Shuman 

German  244  Germanic  Mythology 

Norse  and  Teutonic  literature  with  emphasis  on  the 
prose  edda.  Southern  Germanic  poems,  the  Icelandic 
Saga,  the  nature  of  myth,  and  its  survival  in  post-pagan 
times.  Conducted  in  English. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr.  Ott 

German  245  The  German  Cinema 

Traces  the  development  of  the  German  cinema  from  its 
beginnings  to  the  present.  Directors  such  as  Lang,  Mur- 
nau.  Von  Sternberg,  and  Alexlander  Kluge  are  repre- 
sented. Course  emphasizes  both  the  aesthetic  social 
nature  of  film  as  a  modern  art  form  and  as  a  German 
art  form  in  particular. 

3  Lect  Hrs,  3  Lab  Hrs  4  Credits 

Ms.  Faber 

German  250  German  Civilization  from  the  Reformation 
to  Goethe's  Death 

Readings    in    German    history,    politics,    philosophy, 
science,   literature,  and  art.  From  the  Reformation  to 
Goethe's  death  in  1832.  Conducted  in  English. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr.  Spaethling 

German  251  German  Civilization  from  Romaticism  to 
WW  I 

Focus  will  be  on  Romanticism,  the  rise  of  German 
nationalism,  and  the  revolutionary  trends  of  the 
period.  Among  the  authors  read  will  be  Novalis, 
Buchner,  Heine,  Marx,  Nietzsche,  Rilke,  Mann,  Freud, 
Hesse.  Music  and  the  visual  arts  will  also  be  discussed. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr.  Dhority 

German  253  Goethe  and  His  Age 

Representative  works  of  German  storm  and  stress. 
Classicism  and  early  Romanticism.  Includes  Goethe, 
Schiller,  Holderlin,  Novalis,  Kleist.  Conducted  in  Eng- 
lish. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr.  Dhority,  Mr.  Hoezel 

German  255  Faust-Origin,  Legend  and  the  Literary 
Tradition 

The  Faustian  tradition  the  historical  person,  the  legend 
and  its  cultural  implications  and  a  four-century  liter- 
ary tradition.  Works  will  include  the  Fausts  of  Mar- 
lowe, Goethe  and  Mann.  Conducted  in  English. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr.  Hoelzel,  Mr.  Bluestone 

German  260  Aspects  of  Modern  German  Literature 

Selected  masterpieces  of  modern  German  literature 
including  Mann,  Hesse,  Kafka  and  Brecht.  Conducted 
in  English, 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Ms.  Faber 

German  262  Nietzsche  and  the  German  Arts 

As  revealed  in  his  works  and  the  works  of  other  artists 

from  1870-1950.  Conducted  in  English.  Not  offered  in 

1974-75 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr.  Dhority 
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German  263  Germany  in  the  20th  Century —  Weimar 
and  Nazi  Culture 

A  survey  of  the  cultural  and  creative  trends  of  the  Wei- 
mar and  Nazi  periods,  with  an  examination  of  their 
roots  in  Romanticism,  Nietzsche  and  the  youth  move- 
ment. Focus  on  such  exponents  as  Thomas  and  Hein- 
rich  Mann,  the  Expressionists,  Weltbuhne,  the  Bauhaus 
Group,  and  Rosenberg's  Nazi  culture.  Conducted  in 
English. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr.  Ott 

German  264  Brecht  and  The  Modern  Theater 

Brecht's  emergence  as  a  significant  force  in  the  modern 
theater.  An  examination  of  his  major  plays  and  theory 
of  the  epic  theater  with  selected  readings  of  contempo- 
rary European  and  American  dramatists.  Conducted  in 
English. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr,  Boelcskevy 

German  265  Hesse,  Mann  and  the  Romanic 
Imagination 

Major  works  of  Hesse  and  Mann  in  the  context  of  both 
historical  and  contemporary  Romanticism.  Conducted 
in  English. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr.  Dhority 

German  266  East  Versus  West  in  Contemporary 
German  Literature 

The  emergence  of  the  two  Germanys  as  reflected  in  the 

works  of  Grass,  Weiss,  Uwe  Johnson,  Brecht  and  other 

representative  writers.  Conducted  in  English. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

German  267  Jung  and  Hesse 

Key  works  of  both  authors  will  be  read  in  order  to 
explore  the  questions  of  mutual  influences,  similarities 
and  differences.  Particular  emphasis  will  be  placed  on 
the  authors  complementary  impact  on  the  humanistic 
concerns  of  our  day. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr.  Dhority 

German  268  German  Theatre 

The  tradition  of  the  German  theatre  from  the  Middle 
Ages  to  the  present.  Among  the  playwrights  read  will 
be  Lessing,  Goethe,  Schiller,  Kleist,  Buchner,  Haupt- 
mann,  Hofmannsthal,  Brecht.  Course  will  also  include 
informal  classroom  performances  of  some  of  the  dra- 
matic material. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr.  Ott 

German  271  Modern  Austrian  Literature 

The  Austrian  literary  tradition  from  the  last  decades  of 
the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  to  the  present,  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  German.  Discussion  of  typical  themes 
and  their  treatment  in  works  of  Schnitzler,  Hof- 
mannsthal, Kafka,  Rilke,  Musil,  Handke  and  other  con- 
temporaries. Readings  in  English  translation.  No 
knowledge  of  German  required. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr.  Boelcskevy 

German  273  Protest  and  Revolt  in  German  Literature 

Elected  analysis  of  works  in  German  literature  since 
Goethe  dealing  with  themes  of  protest  against  estab- 
lished authority  ranging  from  individual  insurrection 
to  political  revolution. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr.  Hoelzel 

German  275  Images  of  Men  and  Women  in  German 
Literature 

The  course  will  investigate  changing  roles  of  attitudes 
toward,  and  myths  about  the  sexes  as  reflected  in  Ger- 
man literature  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  present. 
Readings  in  English.  No  knowledge  of  German 
required. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Ms.  Horsley 


German  280  Special  Topics  in  German  Literary  and 
Cultural  History 

Announced  topics  which  will  generally  focus  on  a  par- 
ticular author,  work  or  historical  moment. 

4  Credits 
Staff 

German  320,  321  Junior  Tutorial 

Will  focus  on  representative  works  of  one  genre  (such 
as  novella,  lyric  or  drama)  with  the  purpose  of  expos- 
ing students  to  the  theory  and  examples  of  the  genre  in 
an  historical  context.  Reading  and  discussions  in  Ger- 
man. 

2  Credits 
Staff 

German  390,  391  Junior  Seminar 

Intensive  training  in  German  composition.  Combina- 
tion of  group  sessions  and  individual  conferences.  Fre- 
quent short  essays.  All  discussions  in  German. 

3  Credits 
Staff 

German  420  Senior  Tutorial 

Works  selected  on  a  special  topic  of  interest  to  student 
and  instructor,  e.g.  a  theme,  single  author,  period  or 
approach.  Readings  and  discussion  in  German. 

2  Credits 
Staff 

German  460  German  Literature  after  World  War  I 

Major  works  by  such  authors  as  Mann,  Kafka,  Brecht, 

Hesse,  Firsch,  Diirrenmatt,  Grass,  their  relation  to  20th 

century  intellectual  life  of  Germany  and  the  West. 

Prerequisite;  German  350 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

German  462  Brecht 

Bertolt  Brecht  is  the  most  popular  playwright  of  this 
century.  He  is  politically  engaged,  yet,  at  the  same  time 
an  accomplished  poet.  Reading  his  works  in  the  orig- 
inal German  rather  than  in  translation  will  lead  to  an 
appreciation  of  his  poetic  skill  and  diction,  as  well  as 
illuminate  his  clever  plays  with  every  possible  seman- 
tic facet  of  word  or  phrase.  Brecht's  best  known  plays, 
poems,  stories,  -Kalender-Geschichten-  and  an  intro- 
duction to  his  theories  for  theater,  and  poetry,  will  be 
offered  during  the  course. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

German  478  Independent  Study 

Selected  research  topics  organized  in  consultation  with 

individual  student. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor  and  chairman  of 

the  department. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  3  Credits 

Staff 

German  479  Independent  Study 

Selected  research  topics  organized  in  consultation  with 

individual  student. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor  and  chairman  of 

the  department. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  3  Credits 

Staff 

German  490  Senior  Seminar 

The  purpose  of  the  Senior  Seminar  is  that  of  integra- 
tion. Here  the  major  student  will  have  the  opportunity 
of  learning  how  to  apply  literary  analysis  and  appre- 
ciation and  all  the  pertinent  skills  acquired  in  prere- 
quisite courses.  At  the  same  time,  this  seminar  will 
guide  the  student  towards  independence,  leading 
him/her  to  either  Independent  Study  or  Honors  course 
during  his/her  last  semester  before  graduation. 

3  Credits 
Mr.  Ott 
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German  586  Methods  and  Practice  Teaching  of  German 
in  Secondary  Schools 

The  issues  and  principles  of  the  learning  and  teaching 
of  secondary  school  German  language  and  culture. 
Supervision  and  critique  of  practice  teaching  in  the 
schools.  Not  offered  in  1974-75. 

Prerequisite:  6  hours  education  courses  and  permission 
of  instructor  and  admission  to  the  Teacher  Certifica- 
tion Program. 

3  Lect  Hrs.  20  Hrs  practice  teaching  9  Credits 

Staff 

GREEK 

Greek  101-102  Elementary  Greek 

Fundamentals  of  the  Greek  language. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

Greek  105-x06  Beginning  Modern  Greek 

The  essentials  of  grammar  and  syntax  with  a  vocabu- 
lary of  about  1,000  words,  and  practice  in  speaking 
modern  demotic  Greek. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr.  Koniaris 

Greek  201  Intermediate  Greek 

Continued    study   of  grammar   and    syntax.    Readings 
include  Plato's  Apology  and  selections  from  other  dia- 
logues and  from  Homer's  Iliad. 
Prerequisite:  Greek  102  or  equivalent. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

Greek  202  Intermediate  Greek 

A  continuation  of  Greek  201.  Continued  study  of  gram- 
mar and  s>'ntax.  Readings  include  Plato's  Apology  and 
selections  from  other  dialogues  and  from  Homer's 
Iliad. 

Prerequisite:  Greek  201  or  equivalent. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

Greek  205  Intermediate  Modern  Greek  I 

Continuation    of   beginning    modern    Greek,    stressing 

vvrriting,  speaking,  and  reading  of  excerpts  from  modern 

Greek  authors. 

Prerequisite:  Greek  105-106  or  appropriate  placement 

test. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

Greek  206  Intermediate  Modern  Greek  II 

Continuation    of   beginning    modern    Greek,    stressing 

writing,  speaking,  and  reading  of  excerpts  from  modern 

Greek  authors. 

Prerequisite:  Greek  205  or  appropriate  placement  test. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

Greek  301  Advanced  Greek  Reading  and  Composition 

Review  of  Greek  syntax,  reading  of  literary  works  with 

a   stress   on   dialectical   differences.   Translation   from 

English  and  original  composition. 

Prerequisite:  Greek  202  or  equivalent. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Greek  302  Advanced  Greek  Reading  and  Composition 

A  continuation  of  Greek  301.  Review  of  Greek  syntax, 
reading  of  literary  works  with  a  stress  on  dialectical 
differences.  Translation  from  English  and  original  com- 
position. 

Prerequisite:  Greek  301  or  equivalent. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Greek  421-422  Introduction  to  Greek  Literature 

Plato  and  the  Greek  tragedians. 

Prerequisite:  Greek  201-202. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 


Greek  431-432  Greek  Literature 

Attic   orators,    selections   from   antiphon   and   Demos- 
thenes, selections  from  Lysias  and  Isaeus. 
Prerequisite:  Greek  202. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Greek  433-434  Greek  Literature 

Greek  historians,  selections  from  Herodotus  and  Xeno- 

phon,  selections  from  Thucydides. 

Prerequisite:  Greek  202. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 


HISTORY 

COLLEGE  I 

Thomas  N.  Brown,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History  and 
Chairman;  Francis  L.  Broderick,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
History;  Walter  Grossman,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History; 
Carter  Jefferson,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History;  Eric 
Robinson,  M.A.,  Professor  of  History;  Feroz  Ahmad, 
Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  History;  Pauline  Maier, 
Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor;  Renee  Watkins,  Ph.D., 
Associate  Professor  of  History;  Herbert  P.  Bix,  Ph.D., 
Assistant  Professor  of  History;  Spencer  Discala,  Ph.D., 
Assistant  Professor  of  History;  Paul  Faler,  Ph.D., 
Assistant  Professor  of  History;  Michael  Feldberg, 
Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History;  Linda  Gordon, 
Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History;  David  Hunt, 
Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History;  Esther  R.  Kings- 
ton-Mann, Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History;  Wil- 
liam Moffett,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History; 
Susan  Schneider,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History; 
Stanley  Remsberg,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  History;  Hati- 
mali  Amiji,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  History;  Kathleen  Green- 
field, M.A.,  Lecturer  in  History. 

GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS 

Majors  are  required  to  take  at  least  forty  (40)  semester 
hours  in  courses  offered  by  the  Department  of  History. 
In  fulfilling  that  requirement,  each  history  major  is 
required  to  take; 

Two    semesters    of    introductory    history    (History 

100-199) 
Two  semesters  of  U.S.  history  (History  265  and  266) 
One  semester  of  Research  and  Methods  (History  480 

or  481) 
One  semester  of  non-U. S.  Pre-Industrial  History  (not 

including  introductory  courses) 
Two  semesters  of  non-U. S.  Post-Industrial  History, 
one    of    which    must    be    European    history    (not 
including  introductory  courses) 
Twelve  semester  hours  of  elective  history  courses 
At  least  one  semester  course  in  the  major's  program 
must  be  in  either  Asian,  African,  or  Latin  American 
history;  and  at  least  one  semester  course  must  be  in 
European  history. 

COLLEGE  II 

Richard  H.  Powers,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History  and 
Chairman,  Paul  F.  Boiler,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History; 
Paul  A.  Gagnon,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History;  Louis 
Ruchames,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History;  William  A. 
Percy,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  History;  Roger  W. 
Prouty,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  History;  Paul 
Bookbinder,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History; 
Clive  Foss,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History; 
Frances  Hoffman,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History; 
Michael  W.  McCahill,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  His- 
tory; Lester  A.  Segal,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  His- 
tory; Marshall  Shatz,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
History;  Sheldon  Stern,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
History;  Joseph  Cheng,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  History; 
Timothy  McCarthy,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  History. 
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GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS 

1.  For  classes  of  1974  and  1975:  Two  semesters  of 
introductory  course  (lOO-level)  in  the  freshman 
year; 

For  classes  of  1976  and  beyond:  History  111  and  112 
in  the  Freshman  year,  NOTE:  For  those  students 
taking  either  Europe  Since  1660  I  or  II,  History  128 
or  History  109  in  place  of  History  112,  they  must  in 
addition  take  History  111  or  6  credits  (3  of  which 
are  already  required)  in  European  history  prior  to 
1700. 

2.  History  265  and  266  (Survey  of  American  History)  in 
the  sophomore  year; 

3.  History  480  or  481  (Research  &  Methods  Seminar)  in 
the  junior  year; 

4.  Three  hours  (one  course)  of  upperclass  course  work 
in  European  history  of  the  ancient,  medieval  or 
early  modern  period,  before  1700; 

5.  Six  hours  (two  courses)  of  upper  class  course  work 
in  European  history  since  1700; 

6.  Twelve  hours  (four  courses)  of  other  courses  offered 
by  the  Department  beyond  the  introductory  level. 

HONORS  PROGRAM 

The  requirements  for  receiving  a  diploma  with  Honors 
in  History  are: 

1.  Satisfactory  completion  of  all  University  and 
Departmental  requirements  for  graduation; 

2.  A  3.0  cumulative  average  in  all  University  courses, 
and  a  3.3  cumulative  average  in  all  History  courses 
through  the  senior  year; 

3.  Satisfactory  completion  of  the  senior  honors  paper. 
Students  who  intend  to  graduate  in  June  of  their  sen- 
ior year  may  apply  between  mid-May  of  their  junior 
year  and  mid-September  of  their  senior  year;  those 
intending  to  graduate  in  January  should  apply  between 
mid-December  and  mid-January  of  the  preceding  aca- 
demic year. 

Candidates  whose  eligibility  is  approved  by  the 
Department  shall  be  informed  that  they  may  try  for 
honors  by  writing  an  honors  paper.  The  Honors  Com- 
mittee shall  name  an  individual  reading  committee 
made  up  of  three  readers  to  judge  the  paper.  Approval 
of  the  paper  by  at  least  two  of  the  three  readers  is 
necessary  for  acceptance.  A  student  accepted  into  the 
Honors  Program  must  enroll  in  a  3-credit  reading 
course.  History  479-Independent  Reading,  under  the 
direction  of  an  adviser. 

Hist  103  Europe  since  1715  I 

An  introduction  to  Modern  European  History,  covering 
the  period  from  1660  to  1815.  Training  in  oral  and  writ- 
ten expression. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr.  McCarthy 

Hist  104  Europe  since  1715  II 

An  introduction  to  Modern  European  History,  covering 
the  period  from  1815  to  the  present.  Training  in  oral 
and  written  expression. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr.  McCarthy 

Hist  105  Elementary  Historical  Writing 

Principles  of  historical  writing  —  rules  of  evidence, 
use  of  sources,  techniques  of  research,  rhetoric,  gram- 
mar, and  style.  Several  papers  required. 
Prerequisite:  Freshman  only. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

Hist  107  Ideas  and  Morality  in  the  West,  500  B.C.  to 
1700  A.D. 

A  survey  of  ideas  in  their  historical  contexts.  Ancient 
Greece,  12th  and  13th  century  Europe,  and  the  birth  of 
science  in  the  period  around  1600  will  be  stressed. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Ms.  Watkins 


Hist  109  World  Civilization  I 

Pre-industrial  civilizations  —  selected  civilizations 
such  as  China,  India,  Greece,  Rome,  the  Christian  west 
and  their  economies.  Philosophical  and  religious 
beliefs  and  their  social  and  political  structures.  Train- 
ing in  oral  and  written  expression. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Ms.  Kingston-Mann,  Mr.  Prouty 

Hist  110  World  Civilization  II 

Industrial   civilizations  —   the    Industrial   and    Social 
Revolutions  in  the  West  and  their  impact  on  other  civi- 
lizations. Training  in  oral  and  written  expression. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Ms.  Kingston-Mann,  Mr.  Prouty 

Hist  111  Western  Civilization  I 

The  historical  development  of  European  civilization, 
ideas  and  institutions  to  1789,  including  America's 
place  in  the  western  world.  Training  in  oral  and  writ- 
ten expression. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr.  Gagnon,  Ms.  Watkins 

Hist  112  Western  Civilization  II 

The  historical  development  of  European  civilization, 
ideas  and  institutions  since  1789,  including  America's 
place  in  the  western  world.  Training  in  oral  and  writ- 
ten expression. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr.  Gagnon,  Ms.  Watkins 

Hist  113  Modern  World  History  I 

The  history  of  traditional  and  early  modern  societies, 

1400-1800.  Includes  Africa,  China,  Russia  and  western 

Europe. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Ms.  Kingston-Mann 

Hist  114  Modern  World  History  II 

History  of  modern  western  industrial  societies  and  the 
non-western  world.  1800-present. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Ms.  Kingston-Mann 

Hist  115  East  Asian  Civilization  I 

An  introduction  to  the  traditional  civilizations  of  China 
and  Japan  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  arrival  of  the 
western  powers.  Training  in  oral  and  written  expres- 
sion. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr.  Bix 

Hist  116  East  Asian  Civilization  II 

The  political,  social,  economic  and  intellectual  prob- 
lems resulting  from  the  western  impact  on  China  and 
Japan,  as  well  as  Korea  and  Vietnam.  Training  in  oral 
and  written  expression. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr.  Bix 

Hist  117  Introduction  to  African  Civilization  I 

The  internal  dynamics  of  pre-colonial  African  societies 
arising  from  the  Bantu  migrations,  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  kingdoms  of  Ghana,  Mali  and  Songhai,  the  city- 
states  of  Kilwa  and  Zanzibar,  the  development  of  the 
slave  trade,  and  the  influence  of  religion  on  tribal 
societies.  Training  in  oral  and  written  expression. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr.  Amiji 

Hist  118  Introduction  to  African  Civilization  II 

The  interaction  between  the  west  and  Africa  in  the 
nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries.  The  African 
response  to  European  imperialism,  social  and  eco- 
nomic changes  under  colonialism,  the  development  of 
nationalism  and  the  struggle  for  independence,  Africa, 
Afro-American,  and  Pan-Africanism.  Training  in  oral 
and  written  expression. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr.  Amiji 
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History  122  Science  and  Technology  in  the  Modern 
World 

The  importance  of  science  and  technology  to  the  evolu- 
tion of  industrial  society  in  the  West,  the  relationships 
between  scientific  discovery  and  technological  growth, 
and  the  relation  of  scientific  and  technological  change 
to  evolving  social  forms  and  types  of  economic  organi- 
zation. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr.  Robinson 

History  123  Revolutions  in  Modern  History  I 

Comparative  study  of  the  English,  American  and 
French  Revolutions.  Study  of  the  subsequent  revolu- 
tionary tradition  in  France  and  the  emergence  of  a 
European  Socialist  Movement.  Based  on  works  of  his- 
torical analysis,  contemporary  documents,  and  visual 
materials.  Training  in  written  and  oral  expression. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Ms.  Gordon.  Mr.  Hunt 

History  124  Revolutions  in  Modern  History  II 

Comparative  study  of  the  Russian,  Chinese,  Cuban  and 
Vietnamese  Revolutions. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Ms.  Gordon,  Mr.  Hunt 

History  128  Problems  in  Modern  European  History  I 

An  introduction   to   European   history.   A  topical  and 

integrative  approach  to  the  history  of  Europe  from  the 

French  Revolution  to  1890;  training  in  oral  and  written 

expression. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr.  Discala,  Ms.  Hoffman,  Mr.  McCarthy 

History  129  Problems  in  Modern  European  History  II 

An  introduction  to  European  history.  A  topical  and 
integrative  approach  to  the  history  of  Europe  from  1890 
to  the  present.  Training  in  oral  and  written  expression. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr.  Discala,  Ms.  Hoffman,  Mr.  McCarthy 

History  207  Introduction  to  Classical  Archeology 

Offered  jointly  by  the  art  and  history  departments.  A 

survey  of  the  art,  archeology,  and  history  of  Bronze  Age 

Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  Introduction  to  the  methods 

and  aims  of  archeology  and  to  the  geographical  and 

historical  background   of  the   period.   The  major  area 

cultures    —    The    Minoan    Civilizations,    Mycenaean 

Greece,  Troy,  and  The  Hittite  Empire. 

Prerequisite;    Sophomore    standing    or    departmental 

approval 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Foss 

History  208  Greek  History 

A  survey  of  the  origin,  rise  and  development  of  ancient 
Greek  civilization  from  the  arrival  of  the  Greeks  in 
Europe  until  the  death  of  Cleopatra.  Emphasis  on  the 
rise  of  the  Greek  city-state  and  the  spread  of  Greek  cul- 
ture to  the  East. 

Prerequisite;  Sophomore  standing  or  departmental 
approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Foss 

History  209  Roman  History 

The  Roman  State  from  its  origins  until  the  triumph  of 
Christianity.  Republic  and  empire  will  receive  equal 
attention.  Closely  related  to  History  208,  the  two 
courses  provide  a  continuous  history  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean world  from  about  700  B.C.  to  300  A.D. 
Prerequisite;  Sophomore  standing  or  departmental 
approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Foss 

History  210  Early  Middle  Ages 

Medieval  history  from  Marcus  Aurelius  to  approxi- 
mately 1000  A.D. 

Prerequisite;  Sophomore  standing  or  departmental 
approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Percy 


History  211  Later  Middle  Ages 

Medieval  history  from  1000  A.D.  to  the  Italian  Renais- 
sance. 

Prerequisite;  Sophomore  standing  or  departmental 
approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Percy 

History  212  Age  of  the  Renaissance  and  Reformation  I 

Men,   ideas,  and  institutions  of  14th  century  through 

16th  century  Europe. 

Prerequisite:    Sophomore    standing    or    departmental 

approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Watkins 

History  213  Age  of  the  Renaissance  and  Reformation  II 

Men,  ideas,  and  institutions  of  14th  century  through 
16th  century  Europe. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Watkins 

History  215  Eighteenth  Century  Europe —  Europe  in 
the  Age  of  Enlightenment 

The  main  currents  of  European  thought  in  their  histori- 
cal setting. 

Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing  or  departmental 
approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Grossman 

History  216  Age  of  Baroque 

Europe  in  the  seventeenth  century —  study  of  a  period 
during  which,  in  the  midst  of  religious  and  political 
struggles,  a  new  world  order  emerges.  An  age  that  wit- 
nessed a  transformation  from  traditional  thinking  to 
new  scientific  categories  and  a  flowering  of  new 
expressions  in  the  arts. 

Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing  or  departmental 
approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Grossman 

History  217  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  I 

A  political,  social  and  cultural  history  of  Europe  from 
1815  to  1871,  including  the  history  of  each  major  Euro- 
pean nation. 

Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing  or  departmental 
approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Powers 

History  218  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  II 

A  political,  social  and  cultural  history  of  Europe  from 
1871  to  1914,  including  the  history  of  each  major  Euro- 
pean nation. 

Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing  or  departmental 
approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Powers 

History  219  Europe  in  the  Twentieth  Century  I 

Political,  economic,  social,  and  intellectual  history  of 

Europe,   with  attention  to  extra-European  influences, 

from  1900  to  1939. 

Prerequisite:    Sophomore    standing    or    departmental 

approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Gagnon,  Mr.  Jefferson 

History  220  Europe  in  the  Twentieth  Century  II 

Political,  economic,  social,  and  intellectual  history  of 

Europe,   with  attention  to  extra-European   influences, 

from  1939  to  the  present. 

Prerequisite:    Sophomore    standing    or    departmental 

approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Gagnon,  Mr.  Jefferson 
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History  221  Tudor-Stuart  England 

An  introduction  to  English  history  before  1689.  Empha- 
sis on  the  political  crises  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries. 

Prerequisite:  Introductory  history  or  departmental 
approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

History  222  England  in  the  Age  of  Revolution 
English  history  since  1689,  vi'ith  emphasis  on  the  trans- 
formation of  life  and  institutions  in  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries. 

Prerequisite:  Introductory  history  or  departmental 
approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

History  223  Early  Modern  France,  Renaissance  to 
Revolution 

An  analysis  of  social,  economic  and  political  currents 
that  produced  absolute  monarchy  and  revolution. 
Prerequisite:    Sophomore    standing    or    departmental 
approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Segal 

History  224  France,  1815  to  the  Present 

The   development   of   parliamentary   institutions   and 

crises  in  their  social,  economic  and  intellectual  settings 

and  France's  role  in  the  world. 

Prerequisite:    Sophomore    standing    or    departmental 

approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Gagnon 

History  225  Russian  History  I 

A  survey  of  the  political,  economic,  social  and  intellec- 
tual development  of  Russia,  from  Kiev  to  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  serfs  in  1861. 

Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing  or  departmental 
approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Shatz,  Ms.  Kingston-Mann 

History  22  y  Russian  History  II 

A  survey  of  the  political,  economic,  social  and  intellec- 
tual  development   of   Russia,   from   1861    through   the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  Second  World  War. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Shatz,  Ms.  Kingston-Mann 

History  227  German  History  to  1815 

Medieval  origins  of  Germany,  the  Reformation,  the  rise 

of   Brandenburg-Prussia,    the    German   Enlightenment, 

Germany  and  the  French  Revolution. 

Prerequisite:    Sophomore    standing    or    departmental 

approval. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Bookbinder 

History  228  German  History  since  1815 

German  liberalism,  nationalism,  conservatism  in  nine- 
teenth century,  Revolution  of  1848,  unification.  World 
War  I,  Weimar,  and  the  Nazi  period. 
Prerequisite:    Sophomore    standing    or    departmental 
approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Bookbinder 

History  229  The  History  of  Italy,  from  the  Renaissance 
to  1870 

Developments  in  Italy  from  the  end  of  the  Renaissance 

to  1870,  with  emphasis  on  the  eighteenth  century  and 

the  Risorgimento. 

Prerequisite:    Sophomore    standing    or    departmental 

approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Discala 


History  230  The  History  of  Italy,  1870  to  the  Present 

Italian  history  since  1870,  including  an  examination  of 

Giolittian,  fascist  and  republican  Italy. 

Prerequisite:    Sophomore    standing    or    departmental 

approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Discala 

History  231  Irish  History,  1688  to  1923 

The  forces  and  movements  which  contributed  to  the 

development  of  Irish  nationalism  and  the  achievement 

of  national  independence. 

Prerequisite:    Sophomore    standing    or    departmental 

approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  McCahill 

History  232  Spain  and  Portugal  Since  1469 

This  course  will  examine  why  Spain  and  Portugal 
played  leading  roles  in  history  until  the  17th  century 
and  the  reasons  for  their  decline,  as  well  as  comparing 
Iberian  enlightened  despotism,  liberalism  and  conserv- 
atism, industrialization,  fascism,  and  neocolonialism 
with  their  counterparts  in  other  areas  of  Europe  and 
the  world. 

Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing  or  departmental 
approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

History  233  English  History,  1485  to  1800 

This  course  will  deal  with  the  transformations  within 

early   modern   English   society   that   culminate   in   the 

hierarchical  community  of  the  eighteenth  century  and 

the  emergence  of  a  stable  political  order  reflecting  the 

balance  of  interests  in  society. 

Prerequisite:    Sophomore    standing    or    departmental 

approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  McCahill 

History  234  English  History,  1750  to  the  Present 

A  general  introduction  to  the  history  of  modern  Eng- 
land. 

Prerequisite:  Introductory  history. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Prouty 

History  237  Jewish  History,  Antiquity  to  the  Late 
Middle  Ages 

Political,  social,  and  cultural  history  of  the  Jews  from 
biblical  antiquity  to  the  15th  century.  Attention  to  the 
Western  and  Non-Western  setting  of  Jewish  society, 
and  its  interaction  with  ancient  Near  Eastern,  Graeco- 
Roman,  Muslim,  and  Christian  societies  and  cultures. 
Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing  or  departmental 
approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Segal 

History  238  Jewish  History,  from  the  Spanish 
Expulsion  to  Modern  Statehood 

Political,  social  and  intellectual  development  in  Jewish 
society  in  Western  and  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Near 
East  from  the  late  15th  century  to  the  creation  of  Israel 
in  1948.  Attention  to  —  Jewish  experience  in  the  Age  of 
Humanism  and  Reformation,  Marranos  and  Messian- 
ism,  Polish  Jewry  and  Hassidism,  enlightenment, 
emancipation  and  19th  century  responses  to  Modern- 
ism, Jewish  experience  in  the  20th  century. 
Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing  or  departmental 
approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Segal 

History  239  The  Middle  East,  622  to  1517 

Interaction  between  Islamic  society  and  the  West  from 

the   rise  of  Islam  in  622    to   the  Turkish  conquest  of 

Egypt. 

Prerequisite:    Sophomore    standing    or    departmental 

approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Ahmad,  Ms.  Hoffman 
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History  240  The  Middle  East,  1517  to  the  Present 

The  Middle  Eastern  response  to  the  West  in  the  age  of 

European  expansion  and  domination. 

Prerequisite:    Sophomore    standing    or    departmental 

approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Ahmad,  Ms.  Hoffman 

History  243  Problems  in  African  Civilization 

Intensive  study  of  the  interaction  between  Islam  as  a 
socio-political  and  spiritual  phenomenon  and  tradi- 
tional African  societies.  Problem  oriented,  rather  than 
chronological,  approach.  The  origins  and  spread  of 
Islam  to  sub-Saharan  Africa,  patterns  of  Islamization, 
growth  of  centralized  political  institutions,  the  role  of 
Muslim  brotherhoods,  Mahdism  and  Messianic  move- 
ments, development  of  Afro-Islamic  literature  and 
scholarship  —  Swahili,  Hausa  and  Arabic,  and  the 
influence  of  Islam  on  modern  nationalism  and  Pan- 
Africanism. 

Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing  or  departmental 
approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Amiji 

Hist  244  History  of  East  Africa 

Modernization  and  social  change  in  Kenya,  Uganda 
and  Tanzania.  Such  topics  as  the  proto-nationalist 
movements  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  politics  of 
survival  in  the  inter-war  period,  the  problems  of  Euro- 
pean and  Indian  settlers,  the  development  of  political 
parties  and  liberation  movements,  particularly  the  Mau 
Mau  Movement,  African  socialism,  and  the  problems 
of  ethnicity  and  national  integration. 
Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing  or  departmental 
approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Amiji 

Hist  248  History  of  Modern  Japan 

Commencing  with  the   Tokugawa   Legacy,   the  course 

surveys  Japanese  history  from  1868  to  the  present  day. 

The  development  of  government  institutions,   politics 

and  foreign  relations  as  well  as  economic,  social  and 

intellectual  changes. 

Prerequisite:    Sophomore    standing    or    departmental 

approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Bix 

Hist  249  History  of  Contemporary  East  Asia 

Case  studies  of  Japan,  Korea,  the  Philippines  and  Indo- 
china since  World  War  II.  The  American  occupation  of 
Japan,  the  factors  involved  in  its  resurgence  in  the  50's 
and  60's,  the  colonial  heritage  in  Korea,  the  Philippines 
and  Indochina  as  background  for  the  study  of  war,  rev- 
olution and  modernization  in  these  areas. 
Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing  or  departmental 
approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Bix 

Hist  250  Modern  Vietnam 

Social  and  political  history  of  Vietnam  within  the  con- 
text of  great-power  rivalries. 

Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing  or  departmental 
approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Bix 

Hist  265  American  History  I 

A  survey  of  American  history  from  1763   to  the  Civil 

War.  The  expansion  and  consolidation  of  the  American 

Union,  the  development  of  national  and  international 

policies    and    the   cultural    and    economic   forces    that 

shaped  them. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 


Hist  266  American  History  II 

A  survey  of  American  history  from  the  Civil  War  to  the 
present.  Expansion  and  consolidation  of  the  American 
union,  the  development  of  international  policies  and 
the  cultural  and  economic  forces  that  shaped  them. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

Hist  270  American  Colonial  History,  The  Earliest 
Settlements  to  1763 

The  English  background  of  emigration  and  settlement. 

The  evolution  of  imperial  institutions,  American  social, 

economic,    and    religious    development.    Emphasis   on 

political  ideas,  institutions  and  behavior  in  the  17th 

and  18th  centuries. 

Prerequisite:    Sophomore    standing    or    departmental 

approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Maier 

Hist  271  Age  of  the  American  Revolution,  1763  to  1789 

The     development     of     the     conflict     with     Britain, 

1763-1776,  the  Revolutionary  War  and  its  effects,  the 

forming  of  republican  institutions  for  state  and  federal 

governments. 

Prerequisite:    Sophomore    standing    or    departmental 

approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Maier 

Hist  273  The  Age  of  Jackson  and  Lincoln 

A  social,  economic,  political  and  cultural  history  of  the 
United  States  from  1815  to  1861. 
Prerequisite:  History  265  and  266  or  Junior  standing. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr,  Ruchames 

Hist  274  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction  History 

Causes  of  the  Civil  War,  its  social,  political,  and  ideo- 
logical history,  and  the  problems  and  results  of  South- 
ern Reconstruction. 

Prerequisite:  History  265  and  266  or  Junior  standing. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Ruchames 

Hist  276  The  United  States  in  the  Twentieth  Century, 
1900  to  1937 

American  politics  and  culture  from  the  Progressive 
Period  through  the  New  Deal. 

Prerequisite:  History  266  or  permission  of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Brown 

Hist  277  The  United  States  in  the  Twentieth  Century, 
1937  to  1973 

American  politics  and  culture  from  the  New  Deal  to 
the  present. 

Prerequisite:  History  266  or  permission  of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Brown 

Hist  282  Colonial  Latin  America 

The  imposition  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  institutions 
on  the  pre-Columbian  civilizations  in  the  New  World, 
and  the  economic,  social,  religious,  political,  and  cul- 
tural institutions  that  developed  in  Latin  America. 
Emphasis  on  the  differences  and  similarities  between 
colonial  Latin  America  and  other  contemporary  and 
later  empires. 

Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing  or  departmental 
approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Schneider 

Hist  283  Latin  America,  Independence  to  the  Present 

The  histories  of  Mexico,  Argentina,  Brazil  and  Cuba 
since  1800.  Emphasis  on  British  and  American  econ- 
omic expansion  into  these  countries  during  the  19th 
and  20th  centuries,  and  the  resulting  political  and 
social  consequences. 

Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing  or  departmental 
approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Schneider 
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Hist  286  Topics  in  American  Religious  History 

American  spiritual  experience  and  expression  from  the 
Puritan  beginnings  to  the  present,  including  such  top- 
ics as  religious  pluralism,  the  relationship  between 
religion  and  social  reform,  styles  of  conversion,  the 
decline  of  piety,  and  the  impact  of  immigrants  and  reli- 
gion upon  the  Protestant  majority. 
Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing  or  departmental 
approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Hist  308  Diplomatic  History  of  Europe,  1815  to  1914 
The  diplomacy  of  the  concert  of  Europe,   the  Eastern 
question  and  IJismarck  and  of  imperialism  leading  to 
the  outbreak  of  war  in  1914. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  or  departmental 
approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr,  Ahmad 

Hist  309  Diplomatic  History  of  Europe,  1914  to  the 
Present 

The  system  of  collective  security  set  up  after  World 
War  I,  and  the  failure  of  this  system  before  the  second 
World  War.  Discussion  of  the  origins  and  conse- 
quences of  the  Cold  War. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  or  departmental 
approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Ahmad 

Hist  310  Economic  History  of  Western  Europe  to  1750 

A  survey  emphasizing  the  interrelationship  of  econ- 
omic life  and  demographic,  social  political,  and  reli- 
gious development.  Particular  emphasis  on  the 
development  of  capitalism  and  laissez-faire. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  or  departmental 
approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  credits 

Staff 

Hist  311  Economic  History  of  Western  Europe  Since 
1750 

The  economics  of  Western  Europe  from  1750  to  the  pre- 
sent. 

Prerequisite:      Junior      standing       or       departmental 
approval. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Hist  314  History  of  European  Ideas  I 

Main  currents  of  European  thought  in  the  seventeenth 

and  eighteenth  centuries. 

Prerequisite:      Junior       standing       or       departmental 

approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Powers 

Hist  315  History  of  European  Ideas  II 

Main  currents  of  European  thought  in  the  nineteenth 

and  early  twentieth  century. 

Prerequisite:      Junior      standing      or       departmental 

approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Powers 

Hist  317  The  American  University 

A  review  of  the  traditional  function  and  character  of 
higher  education  in  American  society,  and  an  examina- 
tion of  recent  fundamental  changes  in  both. 
Prerequisite:      Junior       standing       or       departmental 
approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Powers 


Hist  320  History  of  American  Foreign  Policy,  1763  to 
1900 

Survey  of  United  States  foreign  policy  and  relations 
with  the  rest  of  the  world,  from  the  Colonial  Period  to 
the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Emphasis  on  domes- 
tic sources  of  foreign  policy  and  U.S.  expansionism. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  or  departmental 
approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Remsberg 

Hist  321  History  of  African  Foreign  Policy,  The 
Twentieth  Century 

Survey  of  United  States  foreign  policy  and  diplomatic 
relations  with  other  powers  from  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury to  the  1960s.  Emphasis  on  domestic  sources  of  for- 
eign policies  and  on  general  topics  such  as  World  Wars 
I  and  II,  Cold  War  diplomacy,  and  the  debate  over 
America's  role  in  world  affairs. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  or  departmental 
approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Remsberg 

Hist  323  History  of  Boston 

A  general  survey  from  1630  to  the  present  emphasizing 

the  variety  of  people  who  gave  this  seaport  its  special 

character  and  prominence  in  American  History. 

Prerequisite:      Junior       standing      or       departmental 

approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Prouty 

Hist  324  American  Social  History  to  the  Civil  War 

The  emergence  of  social  institutions  in  America  from 

the   establishment   of  colonies   to   the   mid-nineteenth 

century. 

Prerequisite:      Junior       standing      or       departmental 

approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Feldberg 

Hist  325  American  Social  History  from  the  Civil  War  to 
the  Present 

The  American  Dream  as  it  has  related  to  institutions 

and  ethnic  groups  in  twentieth  century  U.S. 

Prerequisite:      Junior       standing       or      departmental 

approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Feldberg 

Hist  326  History  of  American  Thought  to  the  Civil  War 

Ideas    in    America   —    religious,    scientific,    political, 

social  and  economic  —  from  the  Colonial  Period  to  the 

Civil  War. 

Prerequisite:  History  265  and  266  or  Junior  standing. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Boiler,  Mr.  Broderick 

Hist  327  History  of  American  Thought  from  the  Civil 

War  to  the  Present 

Ideas    in    America   —    religious,    scientific,    political, 

social  and  economic  —  from  the  Civil  War  to  the  New 

Deal. 

Prerequisite:  History  265  and  266  or  Junior  standing. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Boiler,  Mr.  Broderick 

Hist  328  Black  History  in  America  I 

The  history  of  Black  people  in  America  from  African 

origins   through   the   conclusion   of  Reconstruction   in 

1877.  The  development  of  slavery  in  the  south  and  life 

in  the  cities  of  the  north,  particularly  through  original 

accounts  by  Black  Americans. 

Prerequisite:       Junior       standing      or       departmental 

approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Stern 
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Hist  329  Black  History  in  America  II 

The  experience  of  Black  Americans  from  the  rise  of  Jim 

Crow  after  1877  through  the  emergence  of  the  Black 

challenge  to  American  racial  values  and  institutions  in 

the  1950s  and  the  1960s. 

Prerequisite:      Junior      standing      or      departmental 

approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Stern 

Hist  330  History  of  Working  People  in  America 

A  history  of  working  people  in  America,  from  colonial 
times  to  the  present,  with  special  emphasis  on  indus- 
trialization, its  economic  and  social  impact  on  workers, 
and  the  ways  in  which  working  people  respond  to 
those  changes. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  or  departmental 
approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Faler 

Hist  332  Medieval  Law 

The  principles  underlying  the  evolution  of  law  in  West- 
ern Europe.  Emphasis  on  England  during  the  Middle 
Ages.  Some  of  the  legal  concepts  and  procedures  neces- 
sary in  understanding  Medieval  History  and  common 
law.  Recommended  for  pre-law  students. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  or  departmental 
approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Percy 

Hist  333  The  Medieval  Mind 

Through  literary,  philosophical,  and  religious  master- 
pieces from  the  period,  this  interdisciplinary  seminar 
probes  the  culture  which  created  the  modern  West  and 
considers  the  differences  between  its  modes  of  thought 
and  moral  values  and  ours. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  or  departmental 
approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Percy 

Hist  334  The  Social  and  Economic  Transformation  of 
Europe 

Europe's  Industrial  Revolution,  fundamental  social 
changes  associated  with  industrialization  in  demo- 
graphic regime,  family  structure,  social  stratification, 
etc.  Consideration  of  movements  opposed  to  moderni- 
zation. 

Prerequisite:      Junior       standing      or       departmental 
approval. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Hist  335  Science  and  Technology  in  the  Industrial 
Revolution  in  Britain 

The  social  and  economic  effects  of  science  and  technol- 
ogy during  the  Industrial  Revolution,  and  some  of  the 
consequences  for  education.  The  implications  for  some 
of  Britain's  leading  industries  of  the  changeover  to 
steampower  and  to  new  chemical  processes.  Special 
case  study  of  the  important  engineering  firm,  Boulton 
and  Watt.  No  special  knowledge  of  science  required. 
Prerequisite;  Junior  standing  or  departmental 
approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Robinson 

History  336  Artisans  and  Peasants  in  Early  Modern 
Europe 

An  analysis  of  the  consciousness,  the  family  and  com- 
munity organization,  and  the  political  activity  of  peas- 
ants and  artisans  in  17th  and  18th  century  Europe. 
Prerequisite:      Junior       standing       or       departmental 
approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Hunt 


History  338  The  British  Empire,  1700  to  1900 

An  historical  study  of  selected  topics  and  problems  in 

the  economy,  polity,  and  ideology  of  the  eighteenth  and 

nineteenth  century  British  Empire  and  a  review  of  the 

British  role  in  the  world  economy. 

Prerequisite:      Junior      standing      or       departmental 

approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Prouty 

History  343  The  French  Revolution 

History  of  the  efforts  of  the  French  people  to  overthrow 

the  social  system  of  the  old  regime  and  to  replace  it 

with  one  more  suited  to  their  needs. 

Prerequisite:      Junior      standing      or      departmental 

approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Hunt 

History  344  Literature  and  History —  Russia  1825  to 
1917 

This  course  will  explore  the  interaction  between  Rus- 
sian literature  and  Russian  history  between  1825-1917. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  or  departmental 
approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Kingston-Mann 

History  345  Contemporary  Currents  of  Protest  in  the 
Soviet  Union 

An  examination  of  the  rise  of  criticism  of  official  poli- 
cies since  the  death  of  Stalin  in  1953. 
Prerequisite:      Junior       standing       or       departmental 
approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Shatz 

History  346  History  of  the  Russian  Intelligentsia, 
Eighteenth  Century  to  the  Present  ,^ 

Rise  and  development  of  political  dissidents  in  Russia, 

from  the  origins  of  the  Intelligentsia  in  the  eighteenth 

century  to  Stalin's  purges  of  the  1930's. 

Prerequisite:      Junior      standing      or      departmental 

approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Shatz 

History  347  The  Russian  Revolution,  1917 

The  origins  and  development  of  the  Russian  Revolu- 
tion, with  special  emphasis  on  the  questions  of  war, 
property,  and  constitutional  freedom  that  divided  pre- 
revolutionary  opponents  of  the  Tsarist  Regime  in  1917. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  or  departmental 
approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Kingston-Mann 

History  350  History  of  European  Liberalism 

A  study  of  the  evolution  of  the  liberal  tradition  in  Euro- 
pean thought  from  the  17th  to  the  20th  century. 
Emphasis  is  placed  upon  varieties  of  liberalism,  the 
distinctiveness  of  national  traditions,  and  the  relation- 
ship of  liberalism  to  rival  ideoligies  such  as  democracy, 
socialism,  and  conservatism. 
Prerequisite:  Introductory  European  history. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  McCarthy 

History  352  The  Habsburgh  Monarchy,  1699  to  1918 

Consolidation  of  the  multi-national  Habsburg  Empire 
and  its  peculiar  social,  economic,  and  political  institu- 
tions. Decline  of  the  Austrian  idea  under  the  impact  of 
19th  century  tensions.  National  awakening  of  Czechs, 
Germans,  Poles,  Magyars,  South  Slavs,  and  the  histori- 
cal, social  and  psychological  roots  of  nationalism. 
Attempts  at  reform  and  conciliation.  Ultimate  failure  of 
the  multi-national  state.  Cultural  and  intellectual 
achievements  of  the  monarchy's  last  two  centuries. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 
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History  354  Vienna,  1900 

Vienna,  capital  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  at  the 
turn  of  the  century,  a  time  of  political  disintegration, 
when  it  became  the  center  of  new  pioneering,  intellec- 
tual, scientific,  and  aesthetic  activities. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  or  departmental 
approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Grossman 

History  355  Hitler,  a  Man  and  his  Times 

A  focus  on  the  life  and  career  of  Adolf  Hitler  to  eluci- 
date an  important  period  in  German  and  European 
History. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Bookbinder 

History  358  Marx  and  Freud,  Studies  in  Modern 
Intellectual  History 

A  comparison  of  the  approaches  of  Marx  and  Freud  to 
political  and  social  problems.  Some  attention  will  be 
given  to  thinkers  e.g.,  Herbert  Marcuse,  who  have 
sought  to  combine  the  insights  of  Marx  and  Freud. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  Standing  or  departmental 
approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  McCarthy 

History  359  History  of  European  Socialism 

A  history  of  Socialist  ideas  and  movements  from  about 

1800  to  about  1939.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to 

the  development  of  Marxism. 

Prerequisite:      Junior      standing      or       departmental 

approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  McCarthy 

History  361  Women  in  Industrial  Capitalist  Society 

General  social  history  of  women  and  the  institutions 

that   governed   their   lives  —   the   family,    sexual   and 

reproductive     practice,     child-raising     practices,     the 

social  organization  of  work  and  control  over  the  means 

of  production. 

Prerequisite:      Junior      standing      or      departmental 

approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Gordon 

History  362  History  of  Feminism 

The  political  and  cultural  rebellion  of  women  in  Eng- 
land and  America  from  the  late  18th  century  to  the  pre- 
sent, including  the  contemporary  women's  liberation 
movement.  Women's  rights  movements,  and  women's 
participation  in  the  labor  movement,  the  Socialist  and 
Communist  movements,  abolitionist  struggle  and  the 
Civil  Rights  movement. 
Prerequisite:  History  361. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Gordon 

History  363  Hitler  and  Stalin,  Comparative 
Dictatorship 

An  historical  comparison  of  Germany  under  Hitler  and 

the  Soviet  under  Stalin. 

Prerequisite:      Junior       Standing      or      departmental 

approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Bookbinder,  Mr.  Shatz 

History365  Modernization,  Nationalism  and 
Revolution  in  the  Middle  East  I 

Impact  of  the  Western  world  on  the  Middle  East  and 

the  Middle  Eastern  response,  especially  the  latter,  from 

1798    to   1914.   Comparative   analysis   of  the   different 

societies  of  the  area  and  their  political,  economic  and 

social  structures. 

Prerequisite:  An  introductory  History  course  100-199, 

preferably  111  or  112. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Ahmad 


History  366  Modernization,  Nationalism  and 
Revolution  in  the  Middle  East  II 

Impact  of  the  Western  World  on  the  Middle  East  and 
the  Middle  Eastern  response,  especially  the  latter,  from 
1914  to  the  present.  Comparative  analysis  of  the  differ- 
ent societies  of  the  area  and  their  political,  economic 
and  social  structures. 

Prerequisite:  An  introductory  History  course  100-199, 
preferably  111  or  112. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Ahmad 

History  375  History  of  Africa  from  632  to  1870 

The  impact  of  Islam  on  Africa,  the  Bantu  Migration,  the 
rise  and  fall  of  African  kingdoms  and  city-states,  the 
era  of  the  slave  trade,  nineteenth  century  reformist 
movements  in  Eastern  and  Western  Sudan,  and  inter- 
action between  traders,  missionaries  and  African  socie- 
ties. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  or  departmental 
approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Amiji 

History  376  History  of  Africa  from  1870  to  the  Present 

The  European  conquest  and  partition  of  Africa,  the 
establishment  of  European  rule  and  African  response 
to  colonialism,  forms  of  native  administrative  policies, 
socio-economic  changes  in  African  societies,  growth  of 
African  Nationalism,  the  emergence  of  independent 
African  states  and  problems  of  decolonization. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  or  departmental 
approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Amiji 

History  398  Topics  in  the  History  of  Boston 

An  intensive  study  of  selected  topics  in  the  History  of 

Boston. 

Prerequisite:  History  323  or  permission  of  instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Prouty 

History  478  Special  Problems  I 

Guided  reading  and  research,  may  be  used  in  depart- 
mental honors  program. 

Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.  History  major. 
Hrs  by  Arrangement  3  Credits 

Staff 

History  479  Special  Problems  II 

Guided  reading  and  research,  may  be  used  in  depart- 
mental honors  program. 

Prerequisite:  Senior  standing,  History  major. 
Hrs  by  Arrangement  3  Credits 

Staff 

History  480  Seminar  in  European  History 

A  problem  course  intended  to  give  training  in  histori- 
cal research  writing.  The  field  of  European  study  varies 
each  semester. 

Prerequisite:  College  I  only  —  Junior  standing  or 
departmental  permission. 

—  College  2  only  —  Junior  and  Senior  History  majors. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

History  481  Seminar  in  American  History 

A  problems  course  intended  to  give  training  in  histori- 
cal research  and  writing.  The  field  of  American  study 
varies  each  semester. 

Prerequisite:  College  I  only  —  Junior  standing  or 
departmental  permission. 

—  College  2  only  —  Junior  and  Senior  History  majors. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 
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History  482  Seminar  in  Latin- American  History 

A  problem  course  intended  to  give  training  in  histori- 
cal research  and  writing.  The  field  of  Latin-American 
study  varies  each  semester. 

Prerequisite:  College  1  only  —  Junior  standing  or 
departmental  permission. 

—  College  2  only  —  Junior  and  Senior  History  majors. 
3  Lect  Hrs  '  3  Credits 

Ms.  Schneider 

History  590  Field  Practicum  in  History 

The  practicum  is  designed  to  enable  a  student  to  earn 
15  hours  credit  —  six  in  his  major  field  —  for  a  semes- 
ter of  work  during  the  academic  year  with  a  govern- 
ment agency.  The  program  is  designed  to  integrate  this 
experience  into  a  more  general  education  plan  which 
will  require  majors  to  complete  a  pre-course  that  is 
substantially  related  to  the  proposed  internship  in  the 
semester  preceding  and  a  similarly  related  post  course 
in  the  semester  following  the  internship.  See  dept.  for  a 
specific  sample  program. 

Prerequisite:  Approval  of  History  department. 
Hrs  bv  Arrangement  9  Credits 

Staff  " 

HUMANITIES 

Human  114  Masterpieces  in  Western  Literature 

Selected    works   in   various   genres   and   from   various 

periods  by  such  major  writers  as  Homer,   Sophocles, 

Dante,    Shakespeare,    Goethe,    Tolstoy,    and    Faulkner. 

Special  attention  to  writing. 

Prerequisite:  English  102. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr.  Gittleman,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Bluestone 

Human  243  Myth  and  Literature 

The  nature  of  myth  itself  and  its  cultural  expressions 
in  literature  and  some  other  folk  art  forms.  Ovid's 
Metamorphosis  will  be  a  frequent  point  of  departure 
for  detailed  consideration  of  analogous  mythical  sto- 
ries and  motifs  our  own  and  other  cultures.  Explora- 
tion, through  both  literary  and  theoretical  sources,  of 
some  of  the  basic  myths  dealing  with  creation  and 
destruction,  male  and  female,  the  development  of  the 
hero,  and  so  forth. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Mendillo 

Human  243  Fantasy  and  Utopia 

A  study  of  types  and  modes  of  fantasy  in  literature, 
such  as  science  fiction,  Utopian  romance,  Tolkienian 
fairy-tale,  satiric  voyage,  and  tales  of  the  pre-natural.  A 
consideration  of  the  contemporary  fantasy  revival  and 
of  the  roles  of  fantasy  in  contemporary  life  and  experi- 
ence. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Hart,  Ms.  Warren 

Human  247  Readings  in  European  Fiction 

The  art  and  the  thought  of  major  European  novelists, 

including    Dostoevsky,     Tolstoy,     Flaubert,     Stendhal, 

Gide,  Mann,  and  Kafka. 

Prerequisite:  1  Sophomore  English  course. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Stock 

Human  249  African  Literature 

A  survey  of  African  literature.  Includes  such  viriters  as 

Yacine,    Bourboune,    Ouologuem,    Soyinka,    Ngugi,    P. 

Bitek,  Paton  and  Abrahams. 

Prerequisite:  1  Sophomore  English  course. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Truesdell 

Human  254  Romanticism  in  European  Literature 

The  development  of  Romanticism  in  Europe. 
Prerequisite:  1  Sophomore  English  course, 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Ott 


Human  260  Prophetic  Modes  in  Literature 

Visionary    and    prophetic    experience    as    reflected    in 

selected  writings  from  such  sources  as  the  Bible,  Blake, 

Hesse,  and  primitive  poetry.  Theoretical  works  about 

non-rational    perception.    Tarot    readings    and    the    I- 

ching. 

Prerequisite;  Permission  of  instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Schreiber 

Human  263  Proust,  Joyce  and  Mann 

Vision  of  self  or  society,  of  art  and  reality  as  seen  by 
three  major  contributors  to  20th  century  man's  under- 
standing of  himself.  Studied  in  comparative  context. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Eskin 

Human  383  The  Image  of  Women  in  Literature 

Archetypes    and    stereotypes   of   women   in   works   by 
such  writers  as  Chaucer,  Shakespeare,  Flaubert,  Haw- 
thorne, James,  Ibsen,  Checkhov,  Hemmingway,  Faulk- 
ner. Mailer  and  Lessing. 
Prerequisite:  1  Sophomore  English  course. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Hunt,  Ms.  Dittmar,  Ms.  Ferguson 

Human  405  Innocence  —  The  Quest  from  Sophocles  to 
Sam  Beckett 

Combining   literary  analysis   and   intellectual   history, 
the  course  will  examine  some  elements  of  change  and 
some  of  constancy  in  the  western  ethical  traditions. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Watkins,  Mr.  Helms 

Human  446  Literature  and  the  Political  Imagination 

An  intensive  exploration  of  the  language  and  imagina- 
tive forms  through  which  politics  finds  expression  in 
literature.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  per- 
sonal visions  of  specific  writers  as  they  relate  to  such 
matters  as  style,  tone,  imagery,  or  structure.  Fiction, 
and  poetry  will  be  studied,  mostly  modern.  Through 
close  textual  analysis  we  will  try  to  formulate  criteria 
for  judging  the  uses  and  misuses  of  language  and  litera- 
ture put  in  the  service  of  politics  or  responding  to  poli- 
tics. 

Prerequisite:  1  Sophomore  English  course. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Dittmar 

INTERDISCIPLINARY 

Intr  D  101  Foundations  in  Law  and  Justice 

A  team  taught  non-disciplinary  investigation  into  some 
general  problems  and  dimensions  of  law  and  justice. 
Subject  matter  includes  bandits  and  outlaws,  the 
source  and  limits  of  legal  authority,  legal  codes,  the 
law  and  social  justice,  crimes  and  punishments. 
Emphasis  on  basic  academic  skills,  and  on  work  in 
small  groups.  Open  to  freshman  only.  Satisfies  one 
semester  core  requirement  in  Freshman  English  and 
one  semester  of  either  Humanities  or  Social  Science. 
Prerequisite:  Freshman  standing. 

3  Lect  Hrs,  3  Disc  Hrs  8  Credits 

Staff 

Intr  D  102  Freshman  Seminar  in  Law  and  Justice 

A  seminar  examination  of  specific  issues  in  law  and 
justice  emerging  from  the  general  themes  studied  in 
Inter-Disciplinary  101  Law  and  Justice.  Open  only  to 
students  who  have  passed  Inter-Disciplinary  101.  Sat- 
isfied the  core  requirement  for  the  second  semester  of 
Freshman  English. 
Prerequisite:  Inter-Disciplinary  101. 
1  Lect  Hr,  2  Disc  Hrs  4  Credits 

Intr  D  103  Problems  of  Law  and  Justice 

Short  courses  in  law  and  justice  on  specialized  prob- 
lems of  contemporary  interest. 

Variable  1-2  Credits 

Staff 
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Intr  D  120  Learning  and  Schooling 

This  course  will  study  some  of  the  changes  in  schools 
exemplified  in  the  creation  of  "free  schools"  and 
"open  class  rooms"  in  an  attempt  to  raise  and  discuss 
some  basic  questions  about  schools  and  children.  The 
topics  covered  will  be  freedom  and  control  in  educa- 
tion, schools  and  the  transmission  of  dominant  social 
values,  human  development  curriculum,  and  learning 
knowledge.  Emphasis  in  this  course  will  be  put  on  the 
goals,  methods,  and  problems  of  both  traditional  public 
schools  and  "free  schools"  as  they  are  exemplified  in 
practice.  Consideration  will  be  given  to  other  alterna- 
tives that  have  been  attempted  in  addition  to  tradi- 
tional schooling  (like  the  high-school  without-walls) 
"deschooling"  theory.  This  course  will  not  only  be 
taught  through  lecturers  and  group  discussions,  but 
also  through  the  use  of  films  and,  where  possible,  visits 
to  free  schools  and  open  classrooms. 
6  Hrs  8  Credits 

Staff 

Intr  D  125  Science  for  Survival 

Science  for  humane  survival,  is  an  interdisciplinary 
year-long  course  that  attempts  to  answer  two  main 
questions  —  How  can  long-term  survival  of  the  human 
species  in  humane  conditions  be  achieved?  How  can 
individuals  survive  as  healthy  and  vigorous  humane 
beings  in  contemporary  industrial  society?  Topics 
include  food,  energy,  pollution,  population,  ideology, 
social  organization,  transportation,  exercise,  clothing, 
shelter,  competition.  Organized  topically  and  without 
prerequisites,  the  course  may  be  entered  in  either  the 
fall  or  the  spring  semester,  and  is  open  to  all  students. 
Two  lectures  and  one  discussion  weekly,  A  variety  of 
workshops  are  sponsored  by  the  course  participation 
in  which  is  optional,  but  encouraged.  Offered  on  a 
pass-fail  basis  only,  no  letter  grades,  it  carries  4  credits 
per  semester  and  satisfies  the  science  requirement  for 
College  II  students.  It  satisfies  the  science  requirement 
for  College  I  students  if  they  participate  in  one  of  the 
course  workshops  offered  by  science  faculty  members. 
2  Lect  Hrs,  1  Dist  Hr  4  Credits 

Mr.  Salzman 

Intr  D  126  Science  for  Survival 

A  continuation  of  Int-D  125.  Science  for  Humane  Sur- 
vival, is  an  interdisciplinary  year-long  course  that 
attempts  to  answer  two  main  questions  —  How  can 
long-term  survival  of  the  human  species  in  humane 
conditions  be  achieved?  How  can  individuals  survive 
as  healthy  and  vigorous  humane  beings  in  contempo- 
rary industrial  society?  Topics  include  food,  energy, 
pollution,  population,  ideology,  social  organization, 
transportation,  exercise,  clothing,  shelter,  competition. 
Organized  topically  and  without  prerequisites,  the 
course  may  be  entered  either  in  the  fall  or  spring 
semester,  and  is  open  to  all  students.  Two  lectures  and 
one  discussion  weekly.  A  variety  of  workshops  are 
optional  but  encouraged.  Offered  on  a  pass-fail  basis 
only,  no  letter  grades.  It  carries  4  credits  per  semester 
and  satisfies  the  science  requirement  for  College  II  stu- 
dents. It  satisfies  the  science  requirement  for  College  I 
students  if  they  participate  in  one  of  the  course  work- 
shops offered  by  science  faculty  members. 

2  Lect  Hrs,  1  Disc  Hr  4  Credits 
Mr.  Salzman 

Intr  D  501  Intern  in  Law  and  Justice 

Assist  the  faculty  in  Inter-Disciplinary  lOl. 
Prerequisite:  Limited  enrollment.   Must  apply  and  be 
accepted   by  the   Law  and  Justice  Committee.   Upper 
class  standing. 

3  Lect  Hrs,  3  Disc  Hrs  5  Credits 
Staff 

Intr  D  502  Intern  in  Law  and  Justice  Seminar 

Assist  the  faculty  in  Inter-Disciplinary  102. 

Prerequisite:  Limited  enrollment.   Must  apply  and  be 

accepted   by  the   Law   and  Justice   Committee.   Upper 

class  standing. 

1  Lect  Hr,  2  Disc  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 


Intr  D  520  Internships  in  Learning  and  Schooling 

Student  internships  in  courses,  learning,  and  school- 
ing. 

Prerequisite:  Selections  by  instructors. 
2-3  Hr  Classes  5  Credits 

Staff 

ITALIAN 

COLLEGE  I 

Gerald  C.  Volpe,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  French 
and  Italian  and  Chairman;  Vito  R.  Giustiniani,  Dottore 
in  lettre  e  filosofia.  Professor  of  Italian;  Antonio  F.  Car- 
rara, Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Italian;  Lawrence  J. 
Kabat,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Italian;  Giovanni 
Catalani,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Italian. 

GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS 

Majors  are  required  to  take  a  minimum  of  30  credits  in 
Junior-Senior  level  courses  in  Italian,  including  Italian 
301-02  (or  its  equivalent).  All  majors  must  have  taken 
Italian  311  (or  its  equivalent)  as  prerequisite  for 
advanced  literature  courses. 

At  the  end  of  the  Senior  year,  majors  are  encouraged 
to  take  a  comprehensive  oral  and  written  examination 
in  Italian,  both  as  an  academic  experience  summing  up 
their  Italian  studies  and  as  qualification  for  the  Univer- 
sity and  Departmental  awards  in  Italian.  The  examina- 
tion would  cover  three  specific  fields  of  Italian 
literature  (to  be  chosen  by  the  student  from  among:  1.  II 
Duecento  e  II  Trecento;  2.  Umanesimo  e  Rinascimento; 
3.  II  Seicento  e  II  Settecento;  4.  Romantiscismo  e  Risor- 
gimento;  5.  II.  Noveceuto)  but  the  student  would  be 
expected  to  have  some  knowledge  of  the  course  and 
direction  of  Italian  literature  in  general.  Students  who 
wish  to  take  the  examination  should  consult  the  aca- 
demic advisor  at  the  beginning  of  the  Spring  semester 
of  the  Senior  year. 

Departmental  Honors.  To  graduate  with  honors,  a 
student  must:  1.  achieve  a  3.5  average  in  his  Italian 
studies;  2.  submit  to  the  Italian  Department  a  short 
research  paper  written  during  the  second  semester  of 
his  Senior  year  under  the  supervision  of  the  Depart- 
mental advisor;  3.  take  the  comprehensive  examina- 
tion; 4.  be  recommended  by  the  Departmental  Honors 
Committee;  5.  attain  a  3.0  overall  grade  average. 

The  student  may  elect  to  discuss  his  Honors  paper  in 
an  open  Departmental  meeting  instead  of  taking  the 
oral  part  of  the  comprehensive  examination. 

The  Department  grants  6  credits  towards  the  total  30 
major  credits  for  successful  completion  of  the  Honors 
program. 

COURSE  OFFERINGS 

Course  numbers  261,  262,  265,  266  and  270  are  litera- 
ture courses  in  translation.  They  satisfy  the  language 
requirement.  All  other  courses  are  given  in  Italian. 

Hal  101-102  Elementary  Italian  I,  II 

For  students  who  have  no  creditable  training  in  Italian, 

intensive  practice  in  the  four  language  skills,  with  an 

audio-lingual  approach. 

4  Lect  Hrs,  2  Lab  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

Ital  201  Intermediate  Italian  I 

An  intensive  review  of  grammar  and  further  study  of 

audio-lingual  skills  with  correlated  readings  in  Italian 

culture. 

Prerequisite:  Italian  102  or  equivalent. 

4  Lect  Hrs,  2  Lab  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

Ital  202  Intermediate  Italian  II 

A   continuation   of   Ital   201.    An    intensive   review   of 

grammar  and  further  study  of  audio-lingual  skills  with 

correlated  readings  in  Italian  culture. 

Prerequisite:  Italian  201  or  equivalent. 

4  Lect  Hrs,  2  Lab  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 
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Ital  261  The  Contemporary  Italian  Novel 

An  analysis  of  the  leading  artistic  and  social  problems 

of  the  twentieth  century  in  such  representative  authors 

as    Levi.    Vittorini,    Moravia,    Silone,    Svevo,    Pavese, 

Pasolini,   and   Pratolini.   Readings   and  discussions   in 

English. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr.  Kabat 

Ital  262  The  Theater  of  Italy 

The  evolution  of  the  theater  from  the  Renaissance  to 
the  Avant-Garde.  Readings  and  discussions  in  English. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr.  Kabat 

Ital  265  Masterpieces  of  Italian  Literature 

A  study  of  some  of  the  representative  authors  from  the 
Middle  Ages  to  the  modern  time.  Readings  and  discus- 
sions in  English. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

Ital  266  Political  Thought  in  Italian  Literature 

Political  ideas  from  medieval  universalism  to  modern 
nationalism.  Readings  and  discussion  in  English. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr.  Kabat 

Ital  270  Dante's  Comedy  in  English 

Reading  and  Discussion  of  the  3-part  masterwork  of 
Italy's  greatest  poet  —  Inferno,  Purgatorio,  and  Para- 
dise in  English. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr.  Volpe 

Ital  301  Italian  Composition  and  Conversation 

An  intensive  review  of  grammar,  exercises  in  free  com- 
position, and  conversational  practice. 
Prerequisite;  Italian  202  or  equivalent  and  departmen- 
tal permission. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Carrara 

Ital  302  Literary  Theories  and  Bibliography 

An  introduction  to  methods  of  literary  analysis  and  the 
acquisition  of  bibliographical  skills. 
Prerequisite:  Italian  301  or  equivalent  and  departmen- 
tal permission. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Giustiniani 

Ital  311-312  Introduction  to  Italian  Culture  through 
Literature 

A  survey  of  Italian  literature  as  a  reflection  of  Italian 
civilization  from  the  Renaissance  to  the  modern  period. 
Prerequisite:  Italian  202  or  equivalent 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Carrara 

Ital  320  Dante  and  the  Duecento 

Dante's  lyric  poems  examined  in  the  light  of  the  Italian 
lyrical  tradition  from  the  Sicilian  school  to  the  Dolce 
Stil  Nuovo. 

Prerequisite:  Italian  311  or  departmental  permission. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Carrara 

Ital  321  Dante  —  Commedia  I 

Selections  from  the  earlier  works  of  Dante  as  an  intro- 
duction of  the  Commedio.  Followed  by  a  close  analysis 
of  the  Inferno. 

Prerequisite:  Italian  311  or  equivalent  and  departmen- 
tal permission. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Volpe 

Ital  322  Dante  —  Commedia  II 

The  Purgatorio  and  The  Paradisio. 

Prerequisite:  Italian  311  or  equivalent  and  departmen- 
tal permission. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Volpe 


Ital  331  Petrarca  and  Boccaccio 

An  analysis  and  discussion  of  the  works  of  these  two 
masters  as  they  reflect  the  humanist  rejection  of  Medi- 
eval mysticism  and  a  pre-occupation  with  man's 
earthly  condition. 

Prerequisite:  Italian  311  or  equivalent  and  departmen- 
tal permission. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Carrara 

Ital  341  The  Age  of  Humanism  in  Italy 

The  Humanist  literature  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  in 
the  light  of  the  intellectual  and  artistic  preoccupations 
of  the  age. 

Prerequisite:  Italian  311  or  equivalent  and  departmen- 
tal permission. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Giustiniani 

Ital  342  The  Italian  Renaissance 

Machiavelli,  Castiglione,  Ariosto,  and  Tasso  as  expo- 
nents of  the  multiple  aspirations  and  achievements  of 
Italy's  Golden  Age. 

Prerequisite:  Italian  311  or  equivalent  and  departmen- 
tal permission. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Giustiniani 

Ital  350  The  Renaissance  Epic 

The  evolution  of  the  Epic  poem  in  Italian  literature  of 
the  Renaissance —  Pulci,  Boiardo,  Ariosto,  Tasso. 
Prerequisite:  Italian  311  and  departmental  permission. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Volpe 

Ital  381  Italian  Literature  of  the  17th  and  18th 
Centuries 

Marino,  Vico,  Goldoni,  Parini,  and  Alfieri  as  examples 
of  the  development  from  the  extravagance  of  the 
Baroque  to  the  rationalism  of  the  Age  of  Enlighten- 
ment. 

Prerequisite:  Italian  311  or  equivalent  and  departmen- 
tal permission. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Kabat 

Ital  411  Neo-Classicism  and  Romanticism 

An  analysis  of  this  complex  movement  in  its  exaltation 
of  liberty  and  imagination  during  the  revolutionary 
period  of  the  Risorgimento  when  Italy  became  a  nation. 
Monti,  Foscoli,  Leopardi,  and  Manzoni. 
Prerequisite:  Italian  311  or  equivalent  and  permission 
of  instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Giustiniani 

Ital  431  The  Modern  Novel 

An  analysis  of  the  post-Romantic  literary  trends  such 
as  Verismo,  Regionalismo,  and  Neo-Realismo.  Some  of 
the  authors  to  be  studied  are  Verga,  Svevo,  Pirandello, 
and  Silone. 

Prerequisite:  Italian  311  or  equivalent  and  departmen- 
tal permission. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Kabat 

Ital  432  Contemporary  Novel 

Such  trends  as  Letterature  di  Costume,  II  Romanzo  Psi- 
cologico,  and  I  Mimetici  and  the  avant-gard  movements 
considered  in  the  writings  of  Levi,  Vittorini,  Moravia, 
Pasolini,  Abrazino  and  others. 

Prerequisite:  Italian  311  or  equivalent  and  departmen- 
tal permission. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Carrara 

Ital  441  Modern  Italian  Poetry 

A  survey  of  the  principal  poets  from  Carducci  to  Saba, 
with  emphasis  on  Hermeticism. 

Prerequisite:  Italian  311  or  equivalent  and  departmen- 
tal permission. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 
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Ital  478-479  Readings  and  Research  I,  II 

Especially     recommended     to     Seniors,     Independent 
study  and  frequent  consultations  with  a  departmental 
adviser  on  a  fairly  broad  aspect  of  Italian  literature  of 
special  interest  to  the  student. 
Prerequisite:  Departmental  permission. 
Hrs  by  Arrangement  3  Credits 

Staff  ■ 

Ital  480  Letteratura  Dialettale  Italiana 
The  impact  of  dialect  poetry  in  Italian  literature  partic- 
ularly in  the  Romantic  Period,  in  relation  to  the  ques- 
tione  della  lingua. 

Prerequisite:  Italian  311  or  equivalent  and  departmen- 
tal permission. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr,  Giustiniani 

Ital  498-499  Honors  Thesis  in  Italian  I,  II 

Independent   and   original   investigation   of  a   specific 
aspect  of  Italian  literature  of  special  interest  to  the  stu- 
dent, under  the  supervision  of  a  departmental  adviser. 
Prerequisite:  Departmental  permission, 
Hrs  by  Arrangement  3  Credits 

Staff 

Ital  586  Methods  and  Practice  Teaching  of  Italian  in 
Secondary  Schools 

The  issues,  principles  and  methods  of  secondary 
school  Italian  language  teaching.  Supervision  and  cri- 
tique of  practice  teaching. 

Prerequisite:  6  hours  education  courses  and  admission 
to  Teacher  Certification  Program. 

3  Lect  Hrs,  20  Hrs  practice  teaching  9  Credits 

Mr.  Carrara 

LATIN 

Latin  111-112  Elementary  Latin 

For  students  who  have  no  creditable  training  in  latin. 

Intensive  practice  in  language  skills  with  introductory 

readings. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

Latin  211-212  Intermediate  Latin 

Review  of  reading  skills,  selective  readings  in  Latin  lit- 
erature. 

Prerequisite:  Latin  112  or  equivalent. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

Latin  311-312  Latin  Composition 

Composition,    review   of   Latin    syntax   and    structure, 
translations  from  English  and  original  compositions. 
Prerequisite:  Latin  212  or  equivalent. 

3  Credits 
Staff 

Latin  331  Latin  Literature  and  Virgil 

Intensive  study  of  the  epic  poetry  of  Virgil. 

Prerequisite:  Latin  212  or  equivalent. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Latin  332  Latin  literature  Elegiac  Poetry 

Intensive  study  of  Catullus  and  the  Elegiacs. 

Prerequisite:  Latin  212  or  equivalent. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Latin  333  Latin  Literature —  Ovid 

Intensive  study  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Latin  334  Latin  Literature  —  Tacitus 

Intensive  study  of  the  Annals  by  Tacitus. 

Prerequisite:  Latin  212  or  equivalent. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 


Latin  335  Latin  Literature  —  Lucretius 

Intensive  study  of  Lucretius'  De  Rerum  Natura. 

Prerequisite:  Latin  212  or  equivalent. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Latin  336  Latin  Literature  —  Cicero 

Intensive  study  of  Cicero's  The  Philosophical  Work. 

Prerequisite:  Latin  212  or  equivalent. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Latin  337  Latin  Literature  —  Roman  Theatre 

Readings  in  the  Roman  Theatre,   including  works  by 

Plautus,  Terence  and  Seneca. 

Prerequisite:  Latin  212  or  equivalent. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Latin  338  Latin  Literature  —  Horace 

Horace's  odes  and  satires. 

Prerequisite:  Latin  212  or  equivalent. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Latin  339  Latin  Literature  —  Roman  Satire 

Reading  of  selected  satires  of  Juvenal,  epigrams  of  Mar- 
tial together  with  an  analysis  of  Cena  Trimalchionis, 
Ludus  de  Morte  Claudii  and  selected  inscriptions. 
Prerequisite:  Latin  212  or  equivalent. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Tobin 

MATHEMATICS 

COLLEGE  I 

Alfonso  Azpeitia,  Ph.D..  Professor  of  Mathematics  and 
Chairman;  Herbert  Kamowitz,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
Mathematics;  Robert  Seeley,  Ph.D,,  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics; James  S.  Byrnes,  Ph.D,,  Associate  Professor  of 
Mathematics;  Guy  Hogan,  Ph,D.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Mathematics;  John  A.  Lutts,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor 
of  Mathematics;  Some  Nath  Mukherjee,  Ph.D.,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Mathematics;  Elizabeth  O'Neill, 
Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics;  Dean 
Bandes,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor;  Carl  Cohen,  M.A., 
Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics;  Daniel  Comenetz, 
Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics;  So-Fei 
Fang,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics;  Joan 
Lukas,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics;  Sher- 
wood Washburn,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics; Joseph  F.  Russell,  M.A.,  Part-time  Lecturer  in 
Mathematics. 

COLLEGE  II 

Taffee  T.  Tanimoto.  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics 
and  Chairman;  Ethan  Bolker,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Math- 
ematics; Matthew  Gaffney,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics; Geza  Schay,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
Mathematics;  Bernice  Auslander,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics;  Ernest  S.  Elyash,  Ph.D.,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Mathematics;  Stephen  K.  Parrott, 
Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics;  Colin  God- 
frey, Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics;  Helen 
Skala-Kowalski,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics; Michael  B.  Tomlinson,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Mathematics;  James  N.  Whitney,  Ph.D.,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Mathematics;  Dennis  H.  Wortman,  Ph.D., 
Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics;  Marc  Levine, 
M.A.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics;  Victor  Miller,  M.A., 
Instructor  in  Mathematics;  Anthony  Marcinkiewicz, 
M.A.,  Part-time  Lecturer  in  Mathematics;  Robert  Rei- 
tano,  M.A.,  Part-time  Lecturer  in  Mathematics. 

COURSES  PRIMARILY  FOR  NON-MAJORS 

Math  100  through  Math  137  are  courses  primarily  for 
non-majors.  The  goals  of  these  courses  vary  substan- 
tially and  the  student  should  therefore  consult  with  his 
advisor  or  the  Mathematics  Department(s)  before 
deciding  which  of  them  to  take.  The  calculus  sequence. 
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Math  140,  141.  (150)  and  240  will  also  interest  many 
non-majors.  Note  that  Math  100  and  105  are  designed 
for  —  and  limited  to  —  those  students  who  found  high 
school  mathematics  a  severe  stumbling  block. 

DIAGNOSTIC  TEST* 

Note  that  any  student  who  wishes  to  register  for  any 
course  from  Math  100  through  to  Math  140  inclusive  is 
required  to  take  the  departmental  diagnostic  test  and 
be  advised  on  the  basis  of  his  or  her  score  prior  to  reg- 
istering for  that  course. 

GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  MATHEMAT- 
ICS MAJORS* 

All  mathematics  majors  are  required  to  take  Math  140, 
141.   150   and   240  or  their  equivalents;   Math  255   or 
Math  258;  Math  350,  Math  360  and  six  other  courses 
above  Math  258;  Physics  113  (lab  optional). 
*Note:    Those  policies  above  marked  with  an  *  are  cur- 
rent   ones.    They    will    probably    be    changed 
somewhat    before    the     Fall,     1974,     Semester 
begins.  Consult  with  the  Mathematics  Depart- 
ment(s)  for  any  possible  changes. 

COURSE  OFFERINGS 

The  prerequisite  for  all  introductory  level  courses, 
unless  otherwise  stated  is:  two  years  of  algebra  and 
one  year  of  plane  geometry  at  the  high  school  level. 
NOTE:  Some  courses  are  under  consideration  for  revi- 
sion; thus  what  is  contained  below  represents  current 
departmental  offerings  (as  of  January  23.  1974);  please 
consult  the  Mathematics  Department  (s)  for  any  possi- 
ble changes. 

GRADUATE  PROGRAM 

A  complete  description  of  the  graduate  program  in 
Mathematics  appears  in  a  section  on  graduate  pro- 
grams at  the  end  of  this  catalog. 

Math  100  Liberal  Arts  Mathematics  I 

An  historical-cultural  survey  of  the  main  areas  of 
mathematics.  Emphasizes  the  interplay  of  these  areas 
with  man's  philosophic,  artistic,  commercial,  social 
and  scientific  pursuits. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor  prior  to  registra- 
tion. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

Math  110  Basic  Math  and  College  Algebra 

For  students  with  weak  mathematics  background  who 
want  to  develop  skills  for  further  math  or  science 
courses.  By  meeting  five  days  a  week  the  course  will 
cover  a  review  of  basic  high  school  mathematics  and 
much  of  the  material  in  Math  130.  Open  to  students 
with  less  than  3  years  high  school  preparation. 
5  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

Math  120  Liberal  Arts  Mathematics  II 

Designed  for  students  who  do  not  expect  to  take  many 
mathematics  and/or  science  courses.  Aims  at  providing 
an  appreciation  of  the  nature  of  math.  Topics  serving 
that  end  are  selected  from  number  theory,  elementary 
topology,  combinatorics  etc.  This  course  is  not  a  prere- 
quisite for  other  courses  and  it  is  not  the  second  semes- 
ter of  math  100. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

Math  125  Elementary  Probability  Theory 

For  non-science  and  non-mathematics  majors.  Topics 
include  elementary  set  theory,  combinations,  permuta- 
tions and  other  counting  formulas,  finite  probability 
theory,  random  variables  and  their  distributions. 
Serves  as  preparation  for  Math  126  or  statistics  courses 
in  other  departments. 

3  Lect  Mrs  4  Credits 

Staff 


Math  126  Elementary  Statistics 

Statistics  without  calculus.  Begins  with  brief  review  of 
elementary  probability.  Finite  distributions  and  proba- 
bility density  functions.  Computation  of  elementary 
analysis  of  variance  and  regression.  Expectation,  con- 
fidence intervals  and  a  few  distribution-free  non-para- 
metric methods  of  data  analysis.  Math  125  is  suggested 
as  preparation  but  is  not  a  strict  prerequisite. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

Math  130  College  Algebra  and  Trigonometry 

Provides  a  review  of  college  algebra,  trigonometry  and 
enough  analytic  geometry  to  begin  the  calculus 
sequence.  For  students  with  adequate  basic  math  skills 
who  need  to  review  and  extend  their  knowledge  of 
algebra,  etc.,  before  taking  more  advanced  courses  in 
math  or  science.  Ordinarily  science  and  math  majors 
should  begin  with  Math  140  and  or  Math  150.  (See  also 
Math  110,  which  may  not  be  taken  for  credit  in  addi- 
tion to  Math  130.) 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

Math  135  Survey  of  Calculus 

Calculus  developed  intuitively  and  applied  to  prob- 
lems in  geometry,  physics,  and  probability.  A  terminal 
course  for  non-science  and  non-mathematics  majors.  A 
student  who  has  already  received  credit  for  Math  140 
may  not  receive  credit  for  Math  135. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

Math  137  Introduction  to  Mathematical  Computer 
Programming 

A   detailed   introduction   to   algorithms   and   problem- 
solving  techniques.   Description  of  one  or  more  alge- 
braic languages.  Gives  experience  in  programming  and 
debugging  via  several  problems. 
Prerequisite:  Math  130  or  equivalent. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 
Staff 

Math  140  Calculus  I 

The  first  in  the  calculus  sequence  of  courses  for  science 
and  mathematics  majors.  Starts  with  the  basic  con- 
cepts of  functions  and  limits.  Topics  covered  include; 
derivatives  and  their  applications,  definite  and  indefi- 
nite integrals  with  applications  to  geometrical  and 
physical  problems,  discussion  of  algebraic  and  tran- 
scendental functions. 
Prerequisite:  Math  110  or  130  or  equivalent. 

4  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 
Staff 

Math  141  Calculus  II 

Continuation  of  Math  140.  Topics  include  —  integra- 
tion, applications  of  the  integral,  sequences  and  series. 
Prerequisite:  Math  140  or  equivalent. 
4  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

Math  150  Analytic  Geometry  and  Determinants 

Plane  and  solid  analytic  geometry  with  associated 
study  of  vectors,  elementary  matrices  and  deter- 
minants. Also,  a  brief  review  of  trigonometry.  Provides 
useful  background  for  Math  140,  141,  beginning  in  Fall 
1974  it  will  be  a  prerequisite  for  Math  240. 
Prerequisite:  Math  130  or  equivalent. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 
Staff 

Math  240  Calculus  III 

Continuation  of  Math  141.  Primarily  calculus  of  func- 
tions of  two  or  more  variables.  Includes  partial  differ- 
entiation,  volume  integrals  and   applications,  infinite 
series. 
Prerequisite:  Math  141  and  150. 

4  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 
Staff 
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Math  255  Differential  Equations  and  Allied  Topics 

Linear  differential  equations  and  ordinary  differential 

equations    of    the    first    and    second    orders.    General 

theory   of   linear   differential   equations   and    physical 

applications. 

Prerequisite:  Math  240  or  equivalent. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

Math  260  Linear  Algebra  I 

Elementary  theory  of  vector  spaces  over  the  real  num- 
bers.    Topics     include    linear    independence,    bases, 
dimension,    linear   maps   and    matrices,    determinants, 
similarity,  eigenvalues  and  eigenvectors. 
Prerequisite;  Math  140  or  150 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Math  261  Linear  Algebra  II 

Topics  include  the  problem  of  similarity,  Jordan  Can- 
onical Form,  Euclidean  and  Hermitian  Spaces,  ortho- 
gonality,      normal       operators,       spectral       theorem 
multilinear  algebra,  quadratic  forms,  etc. 
Prerequisite:  Math  260 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Math  270  Applied  Mathematics:  Analysis  I 

Comprehensive   revievif  of  ordinary  differential  equa- 
tions. Series  solutions  to  differential  equations,  Bessel 
functions.  Characteristic  functions.  Fourier  series. 
Prerequisite:  Math  255. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Math  271  Applied  Mathematics:  Analysis  II 

Partial   differential  equations  by  separation  of  varia- 
bles. Applications  of  Green,  Stokes  and  Gauss  theo- 
rems.   Variation    problems.    Introduction    to    complex 
functions  with  applications. 
Prerequisite:  Math  270. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Math  350  Advanced  Calculus  I 

Elementary  topology,  sequences,  continuous  and  differ- 

entiable  functions  and  Riemann  integrals  in  Euclidean 

spaces.  Note:  Some  topics  listed  under  Math  350  may 

be  covered  in  Math  351  and  vice  versa. 

Prerequisite:  Math  240. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Math  351  Advanced  Calculus  II 

Partial  differential  and  approximation  by  linear  trans- 
formations,  implicit  function   theorem,   some  elemen- 
tary differential  geometry  and  Stokes  Theorem. 
Prerequisite:  Math  350. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Math  360  Abstract  Algebra  I 

Review  of  set  theory,  an  overview  of  algebraic  struc- 
tures; elementary  theory  of  groups,  rings  and  modules. 
Prerequisite:  Math  240  or  equivalent. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Math  361  Abstract  Algebra  II 

Polynomial  rings.  Field  theory,  Galois  theory.  Further 

topics  in  group  and  ring  theory. 

Prerequisite:  Math  360. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Math  370  History  of  Math  I 

Traces  development  of  mathematics  from  ancient  times 
to  and  including  the  development  of  calculus.  Empha- 
sis will  be  on  the  development  of  mathematical  ideas 
and  methods  of  problem  solving. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 


Math  371  History  of  Math  II 

Continues  the  history  of  math  from  the  development  of 

calculus  to  the  20th  century  with  some  emphasis  as  in 

Math  370. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Math  425  Numerical  Analysis 

Approximations  of  roots,  finite  differences,  interpola- 
tion, numerical  solutions  of  differential  equations  and 
algebraic  equations.  (Students  will  have  access  to  com- 
puter terminals.) 
Prerequisite:  Math  255. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Math  440  Theory  of  Computations 

Abstract   models   of  computational   processes,   mathe- 
matical formulations  of  the  notion  of  effective  proce- 
dure. Unsolvable  problems. 
Prerequisite:  Math  255  or  equivalent. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Math  445  Probability  and  Statistics  I 

Discrete  probability  theory,  some  limit  theorems,  ran- 
dom variables  and  generating  functions. 
Prerequisite:  Math  255  or  equivalent. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Math  446  Probability  and  Statistics  II 

Renewal   theory,    application   of  renewal   theory,   sto- 
chastic   processes.    Elementary    theory    of   continuous 
random  variables  and  some  statistical  theory. 
Prerequisite:  Math  445. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Math  450  An  Introduction  to  Real  Analysis 

Real  numbers,  topology  of  reals,  infinite  series,  contin- 
uity,  Weierstrass  approximation,  differentiation,  inte- 
gration, power  series  and  orthonormal  systems. 
Prerequisite:  Math  351, 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Math  455  An  Introduction  to  Complex  Analysis 

Complex  numbers,  complex  functions,  power  series, 
trigonometric  functions,  Moebius  transformations.  Dif- 
ferentiation and  integration  of  analytical  functions. 
Cauchy's  Theorem.  Residues,  singularities.  Mero- 
morphic  functions. 
Prerequisite:  Math  351. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Math  458  Theory  of  Numbers 

Prime  numbers.  Congruences  and  residues.  Approxi- 
mation of  real  numbers  by  rationals.  Diophantine  equa- 
tions. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Math  460  Topics  in  Geometry 

Topics  in  classical  Euclidean  and  non-Euclidean  geom- 
etries. Projective  geometry,  lattices,  finite  geometries. 
Prerequisite:  Math  240, 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Math  465  Differential  Geometry 

An  introduction  to  classical  differential  geometry  with 

corresponding  modern  algebraic  approaches,  leading  to 

an  introduction  to  Riemannian  geometry.  Techniques 

involve  tensor  analysis  and  multilinear  algebra. 

Prerequisite:  Math  350. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 
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Math  470  Mathematical  Logic  I 

Statement  calculus,  predicate  calculus,  axiomatic  theo- 
ries. Truth  and  validity  models. 
Prerequisite:  Math  260. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Math  471  Mathematical  Logic  II 

Properties  of  formal  theories  —  consistency,  complete- 
ness, decidability.  Godels  Incompleteness  Theorem  for 
first  order  arithmetic. 
Prerequisite:  Math  470. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Math  475  Topology 

Topological  spaces,  convergence  and  continuity,  com- 
pactness and  connectedness  properties,  introduction  to 
Homotopy  theory  and  combinational  topology. 
Prerequisite:  Math  350  or  equivalent. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Math  478  Reading  in  Mathematics 

Advanced  level  study  of  various  topics  according  to 
individual  interests.  Open  only  to  those  students  who 
have  proven  capabilities  in  mathematics. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  department  prior  to  regis- 
tration. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  3  Credits 

Staff 

MUSIC 

COLLEGE  I 

Laurence  D.  Barman,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Music  and  Chairman;  John  Huggler,  B.M.,  Associate 
Professor  of  Music:  Robert  Prins,  M.M.,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Music;  Nicholas  Tawa.  M.A.,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Music;  J.  Jefferson  Cleveland,  D.M.A., 
Assistant  Professor  of  Music;  Rosemary  Leavenworth, 
M.M.,  Instructor  in  Music;  David  M.  Patterson,  A.M., 
Instructor  in  Music. 

GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS 

Music  majors  must  take  a  minimum  of  34  credits  in 
music  which  must  include  Music  121-22,  221-22,  and 
202.  All  Music  majors  will  also  be  expected  to  take  at 
least  two  courses  in  music  history  and  literature. 

All  Music  majors  must  acquire  at  least  an  elemen- 
tary proficiency  at  the  piano.  A  minimum  of  three 
years'  membership  in  a  University  performing  group  is 
also  required.  For  more  detailed  information,  the  pros- 
pective major  should  apply  to  the  secretary  of  the 
Music  Department  for  the  syllabus  of  basic  Music 
major  requirements. 

Each  student  majoring  in  music  will  be  assisted  by  a 
departmental  advisor  to  plan  a  sequence  of  courses 
that  will  suit  his  own  needs  and  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  the  Music  Department. 

Music  001  Chorus 

3  Lect  Hrs  1  Credit 

Staff 

Music  111-112  Introduction  to  Music 

Basic  music  materials,  principles  of  design,  and  the 
cultural  significance  of  representative  works  in  histori- 
cal sequence.  Designed  primarily  for  non-music 
majors. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

Music  121-122  First  Year  Theory 

Harmony,  melody  and  music  theory. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 


Music  123  Ear  Training  and  Sight  Singing 

A  course  combining  melodic,  harmonic  dictation  and 
sight  singing  of  melodies.  Encompassing  simple  mater- 
ial to  medium  difficulty,  common  and  compound  time, 
primary  triads. 

2  Lect  Hrs  2  Credits 

Staff 

Music  124  Ear  Training  and  Sight  Singing 

Encompassing  medium  difficult  to  difficult  melodies, 

combined    rhythms,    secondary    triads    and    seventh 

chords.  This  is  a  companion  course  to  Theory  121-122 

and  Elements  of  Music  131-132. 

2  Lect  Hrs  2  Credits 

Staff 

Music  131-132  Elements  of  Music 

The  function  of  scales,  intervals,  triads,  chords  in  root 
position  and  inversions.  Use  of  nonharmonic  tones  and 
modulation,  correlated  sight-singing,  ear  training,  dic- 
tation, analysis  and  keyboard  drill.  Designed  primarily 
for  Music  majors. 

2  Lect  Hrs  2  Credits 
Staff 

Music  202  Introduction  to  Musical  Research  I 

Basic  research  materials  and  scholarly  procedures. 
Prerequisite:  Music  111-112  or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 
Mr.  Tawa 

Music  221  Second  Year  Theory  and  Composition 

Counterpoint  in  the  17th,  18th  and  20th  centuries. 
Prerequisite:  Music  122. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Huggler 

Music  222  Second  Year  Theory  and  Composition 

The  study  of  harmony  after  1850  —  Emphasis  on  the 

20th  century. 

Prerequisite:  Music  122. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Huggler 

Music  223-224  Ear  Training  and  Sight  Singing 

A  continuation  of  Music  123-124.  Material  consists  of 

melodies  illustrating  chromaticism,  modulation,  modes 

and    freer    tonality,    more    complex    rhythm,    altered 

chords  and  contrapuntal  music. 

2  Lect  Hrs  2  Credits 

Staff 

Music  231  Elements  of  Music 

A  continuation  of  Music  131-132  with  some  emphasis 
on  contemporary  materials. 

Prerequisite:  Music  131-132  or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 

2  Lect  Hrs  2  Credits 

Staff 

Music  232  Elements  of  Music 

A  continuation  of  Music  231  with  some  emphasis  on 
contemporary  materials. 

Prerequisite:  Music  131-132  or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 

2  Lect  Hrs,  1  Lab  Hr  2  Credits 
Staff 

Music  234  Development  of  Chamber  Music 

Selected   works   from   Haydn   to   Schonberg,   centering 
chiefly  on  the  medium  of  string  quartet. 
Prerequisite:  Music  122  or  equivalent. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 
Mr.  Huggler 

Music  235  Italian  Opera 

Development  of  opera  after  the  Baroque.  Emphasis  on 

Mozart,  Verdi,  the  Verissimo,  and  Stravinsky's  —  The 

fiakes  Progress. 

Prerequisite:  Music  122. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Prins 
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Music  241  19th  Century  American  Music 

The  growth  and  development  of  American  music  to  the 
year  1900.  Charles  Ives,  in  both  its  rural-folk  and  urban 
aspects. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Taw  a 

Music  242  20th  Century  American  Music 
The  present-day  ferment  in  American  music  and  the 
gradual  emergence  of  American  composers  of  interna- 
tional stature. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Tawa 

Music  251  History  and  Development  of  Jazz  in  America 
The  development  of  jazz  from  its  origin  to  the  present. 
Prerequisite;  Music  122  or  permission  of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Huggler 

Music  252  The  History  of  Non-)azz  Black  Music 

The  varieties  of  Black  music  found  in  popular,   reli- 
gious, minstrel  show  and  formal  music. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Music  261  19th  Century  Music 

The  development  of  Symphonic  music  from  Schubert 

to  Mahler. 

Prerequisite:  Music  122  or  equivalent. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Tawa 

Music  262  Music  in  the  20th  Century 

The  various  directions  taken  by  music  since  1900. 
Prerequisite.'  Music  122. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Huggler 

Music  271  Music  of  the  Classical  Period 

Music  of  the  Classical  Period  with  emphasis  on  Haydn 

and  Mozart. 

Prerequisite;  Music  122  or  equivalent. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Tawa 

Music  272  The  Musical  Works  of  Beethoven 

Beethoven's  musical  works  —  his  symphonies,  quar- 
tets and  piano  sonatas. 
Prerequisite;  Music  122  or  equivalent. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr,  Tawa 

Music  281  Counterpoint 

A  survey  of  contrapuntal  techniques,  culminating  in 
the  16th  century.  Daily  practical  application  in  exer- 
cises given  Cantus  Firmi;  from  Three  Voice  Motet  to  6 
Voice  Mass. 

Prerequisite;  Music  221-222. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Patterson 

Music  282  Form  and  Analysis 

A  study  of  the  formal  aspects  of  compositions  from  the 
song.    Aba,    through   the   orchestral   tone    poem.    Each 
composition  will  be  examined  for  harmonic  applica- 
tion as  well  as  its  overall  formal  aspects. 
Prerequisite;  Music  221-222. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Patterson 

Music  291  Orchestration  I 

The  ranges  of  instruments,  practical  ways  of  combining 

them  and  discussion  of  mass,  texture  and  sound. 

Prerequisite;  Music  294. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Music  293  Introductory  composition 

Investigations  and  exercises  in  rhythmic  studies  and 

the   relationship   of  melody   to   harmony   and   organic 

growth. 

Prerequisite;  Theory  121. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Huggler 


Music  294  Intermediate  Composition 

The  beginning  of  composition  in  larger  forms,  phase 
structure,  emphasis  on  unifying  principles  in  both  lan- 
guage and  form. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Huggler 

Music  295  Music  of  the  High  Baroque 

Music  from  the  time  of  Bach,  Handel,  Vivaldi,  and  Cou- 

perin. 

Prerequisite;  Music  122  or  equivalent. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Tawa 

Music  296  Orchestration  II 

The  ranges  of  instruments,  practical  ways  of  combining 
them  and  discussion  of  mass,  texture  and  sound. 
Prerequisite;  Music  293. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Prins 

Music  297-298  Advanced  Composition 

Original     composition     in     larger    musical    forms     to 
include  a  project  of  one  term's  duration. 
Prerequisite;  Music  294. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Huggler 

Music  332  Music  in  the  Renaissance 

The  sacred  and  secular  compositions  of  the  15th  and 

16th  centuries.  From  Dufay  to  Gabrielli. 

Prerequisite;  Music  293. 

1  Lect  Hr  3  Credits 

Staff 

Music  480-481  Music  Seminar  in  American  Music 

Advanced  studies  in  American  music,  with  emphasis 

on  individual  research,  and  intended  for  the  student 

with  a  foundation  in  musical  theory. 

Prerequisite;  Theory  222  and  at  least  one  semester  of  a 

history  and  literature  of  music  course. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Tawa 

Music  586  Methods  and  Practice  Teaching  of  Music  in 
Secondary  Schools 

Instruction  in  methods  of  teaching  music  and  supervi- 
sion in  practice  teaching. 

Prerequisite:  6  hours  education  courses  and  admission 
to  the  Teacher  Certification  Program. 
3  Lect  Hrs,  20  Lab  Hrs  9  Credits 

Staff 

PHILOSOPHY 

COLLEGE  I 

Robert  Swartz,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy  and 
Chairman;  Geoffrey  Clive,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Philoso- 
phy; Jane  R.  Martin,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Phi- 
losophy; Robert  Shope,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Philosophy;  Martin  Andic,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Philosophy;  Howard  Cohen,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Philosophy;  Howard  Darmstadter,  Ph.D.,  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  Philosophy;  Clyde  Evans,  Ph.D., 
Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy;  Lawrence  Blum, 
M.A.,  Part-time  Lecturer  in  Philosophy. 

GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS 

Standard  Philosophy  majors  are  required  to  take  both 
Phil  100  (Introduction  to  Philosophy)  and  Phil  120 
(Introduction  to  Logic),  Intermediate  courses  are  his- 
torical surveys  or  introductions  to  special  areas  of  phil- 
osophical inquiry  which  are  intended  to  provide  basic 
knowledge  of  the  field.  Advanced  courses  are  given  in 
the  more  specific  areas  of  philosophy. 

Summary  of  requirements  for  the  Standard  major: 
Phil  100,  Phil  120,  Phil  211,  Phil  212,  and  five  ad- 
ditional courses  including  at  least  two  from  the  ad- 
vanced level. 

Summary  of  requirements  for  the  special  major  in 
Ethics,  Social  and   Political  Philosophy:  Phil  100  and 
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eight  additional  courses  including  at  least  five  from  the 
following  fields  with  at  least  one  course  in  each  field: 
History  of  Ethics,  Social,  and  Political  Philosophy; 
Methodology  of  Ethics,  Social,  and  Political  Philoso- 
phy; and  Major  Problems  and  Concepts  in  Ethics, 
Social,  and  Political  Philosophy. 

Phil  100  Introduction  to  Philosophy 

An    introductory    examination    of    the    problems    and 

scope  of  philosophy. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

Phil  101  Projects  on  Contemporary  Issues 

Research  will  be  conducted  on  relevant  contemporary 
issues  that  relate  to  traditional  philosophical  problems. 

1  Credit 
Staff 

Phil  104  Reasoning  and  Argument 

This  course  is  designed  to  introduce  the  student  to  the 
basics  of  reasoning,  argumentation,  and  critical  think- 
ing. We  will  discuss  criteria  of  sound  reasoning,  valid 
argumentation,  common  fallacies,  basic  informal  logic. 
Course  will  depend  heavily  on  examples  and  exercises, 
which  will  be  drawn  primarily  from  non-philosophical 
discourse,  e.g.  political  statements,  advertisements, 
news  stories,  comic  strips. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Evans 

Phil  108  Moral  and  Social  Problems 

Important  moral  and  social  issues  of  current  concern 
will  be  examined  and  debated.  The  course  covers  three 
problems  each  semester  from  a  list  including:  criminal 
punishment,  war,  abortion,  racism,  violence,  the  death 
penalty,  private  property  and  sexism.  Students  may 
sign  up  for  any  or  all  parts  of  this  course  and  will 
receive  one,  two  or  three  credits  accordingly. 
3  Lect  Hrs  1-3  Credits 

Mr.  Blum 

Phil  110  Philosophy  and  Literature  from  the 
Enlightenment  to  the  Present 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  familiarize  the  student  with 
dominant  themes  in  modern  thought  as  embodied  in 
representative  philosophical  and  literary  classics  from 
Voltaire's  Critique  of  Theodicy  in  Candide  to  Freud's 
critique  of  civilization  in  his  Civilization  and  Its  Dis- 
contents. The  metaphysics  of  Romanticism  is  examined 
in  Goethe's  Faust.  Dostoevsky's  Notes  From  The 
Underground  provide  a  seminal  introduction  to  Nihil- 
ism. Thoreau's  Walden  scrutinizes  the  idea  of  progress 
and  man's  possibilities  in  a  technological  age.  In  the 
Death  of  Ivan  Ilyich  Tolstoy  anticipates  Heidegger's 
analysis  of  death,  and  in  his  Revolt  of  the  Masses 
Ortega  Y  Gasset  reveals  the  tragic  conflict  of  our  cen- 
tury between  the  incorrigibility  of  man  and  his  human- 
itarian ideals. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Phil  120  Introduction  to  Logic 

The  forms  of  valid  reasoning,  deductive  and  inductive, 
and  their  role  in  reflective  thinking.  Formal  logic,  truth 
functions,  quantifiers,  proofs  of  formal  adequacy,  the 
classical  problem  and  new  riddle  of  induction,  reason- 
ing with  probabilities  and  elements  of  game  theory. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr.  Darmstadter 

Phil  130  Philosophy  of  Education 

Philosophical  ideas  and  concepts  relevant  to  the  nature 
and  aims  of  education. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Martin 


Phil  211  Ancient  Philosophy 

Theories  about  being  and  not  being,  truth  and  false- 
hood, meaning  and  reference,  knowledge  and  belief, 
perception  and  reason,  good  and  evil,  from  the  pre- 
Socratics  to  the  Stoics,  Epicureans,  Skeptics,  and  Neo- 
Platonists,  with  emphasis  on  Plato  and  Aristotle. 
Prerequisite:  Philosophy  100  or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr.  Andic 

Phil  212  Modern  Philosophy 

The  views  of  the  Continental  Rationalists  —  Descartes, 
Spinoza,  Leibniz  —  and  the  British  Empiricists  — 
Locke,  Berkeley,  Hume  —  in  relation  to  general  intel- 
lectual developments  from  the  Renaissance  to  the 
Enlightenment. 
Prerequisite:  Philosophy  100. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Cohen  and  Mr.  Andic 

Phil  214  Contemporary  Philosophy 

Some  major  trends  of  analytical  philosophy  in  the  20th 
century.  Emphasis  on  the  role  of  language  in  the  formu- 
lations of  proposed  solutions  to  traditional  problems  in 
epistemology  and  metaphysics  in  the  writings  of  such 
philosophers  as  Russell,  Moore,  and  Wittgenstein. 
Prerequisite:  Philosophy  100. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Phil  216  History  of  Ethics 

Critical  issues  in  moral  philosophy  as  exhibited  in  the 

writings  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Augustine,  Hobbes,  Kant, 

Mill,  and  Nietzsche. 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  100. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Clive 

Phil  218  Philosophers  of  Society 

A  critical  study  of  historical  figures  who  have  engaged 
in  philosophical  investigations  of  the  basis  for  social 
organization  and  order.  Special  emphasis  will  be  given 
to  philosophers  writing  between  the  16th  and  19th  cen- 
turies. Philosophers  discussed  will  be  chosen  from  a 
list  including  such  thinkers  as:  Hobbes,  Rousseau, 
Locke,  and  Marx. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Phil  219  Moral  Relativity 

In  this  course  we  will  consider  whether  there  are 
respects  in  which  moral  judgements  are  relative  and 
what  the  consequences  of  such  relativity  are  —  e.g. 
does  it  imply  that  basic  moral  disagreements  can  only 
be  settled  by  force?  We  will  also  consider  whether 
there  are  any  aspects  of  a  person's  rational,  emotional, 
or  social  nature  that  require  one  to  hold  some  specific 
set  of  moral  values  rather  than  another. 
Prerequisite:  Philosophy  100  or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Shope 

Phil  220  Ethical  Theory 

The  main  problems  and  theories  concerning  the  nature, 
scope  and  justification  of  value  judgements.  A  system- 
atic rather  than  historical  approach. 
Prerequisite:  Philosophy  100. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Phil  224  Philosophy  of  Art 

Some  of  the  major  traditional  problems  in  aesthetics, 
such  as,  the  relationship  between  art  and  morality,  the 
role  of  aesthetic  experience  and  the  nature  of  the  imag- 
ination and  tradition.  These  related  issues  will  be  con- 
sidered in  classic  texts  supplemented  by  a 
contemporary  survey  of  critical  questions. 
Prerequisite:  Philosophy  100  or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Clive 
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Phil  225  Philosophy  of  Religion 

Traditional  issues  in  the  philosophy  of  religion  such  as 
arguments  for  the  existence  of  God,  the  problem  of  evil 
and  the  problem  of  creation  and  time.  Readings  supple- 
mented by  contemporary  approaches. 
Prerequisite:  Philosophy  100  or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Clive 

Phil  227  Existentialism 

Major  forces  and  concepts  in  the  development  of  Exis- 
tentialism. 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  100. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Clive 

Phil  228  Philosophy  of  the  Mind 

The  nature  of  mind  and  its  relation  to  body  and  matter, 
with  emphasis  on  recent  advances  in  philosophy  and 
psychology. 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  100  or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Phil  232  19th  Century  Russian  Thought 

An  historical  and  philosophical  examination  of  the 
major  ideologies  in  19th  century  Russian  thought  such 
as  Pan-Slavism,  Nihilism,  Marxism  and  the  diverse  leg- 
acy of  German  idealism.  The  rise  of  the  Russian  Intelli- 
gentsia and  the  revival  of  religious  thought  at  the  turn 
of  the  century  in  relation  to  the  great  tradition  of  classi- 
cal Russian  prose  fiction. 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  100  or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Clive 

Phil  247  Problems  of  Metaphysics 

Ideas  such  as  substance,  causality,  mind  and  body,  and 

free  will  as  they  appear  in  several  major  metaphysical 

systems. 

Prerequisite:  Any  intermediate  course. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Phil  250  Materialist  Theories  of  Mind 

In  this  course  we  will  discuss  whether  or  not  it  is 
defensible  to  accept  the  view  that  mental  phenomena 
are  identical  with  either  physical  conditions  e.g.  in  the 
brain  or  with  dispositions  toward  physical  behavior?  Is 
such  a  view  required  for  a  scientific  psychology?  Read- 
ings from  classical  and  contemporary  sources. 
Prerequisite:  Philosophy  100  or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Shope 

Phil  275  Topics  in  Educational  Theory  and  Philosophy 

Designed  for  students  with  some  background  in  philos- 
ophy. This  course  will  focus  on  one  or  more  problems 
in  philosophy  of  education,  examples  of  which  are:  the 
nature  of  teaching  and  learning;  the  justification  of 
educational  decisions;  the  aims  and  content  of  politi- 
cal, moral  and  religious  education;  the  relationship 
between  education  and  society;  the  nature  of  a  liberal 
education. 

Prerequisite:  Introduction  to  Philosophy  or  permission 
of  the  instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Martin 

Phil  280  Social  and  Political  Philosophy 

Representative  problems  and  themes  of  social  and  pol- 
itical   philosophy   especially   the   concepts   of   human 
rights,  liberty,  justice,  equality,  law,  social  obligation 
and  the  social  contract. 
Prerequisite:  Philosophy  100. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Cohen 


Phil  281  Determinism  Freedom  and  Social  Theory 

A  study  of  the  implications  of  a  free-will-determinism 
controversy  for  certain  problems  in  social  theory.  Hard 
determinism,  libertarianism  and  reconciliationism  will 
be  examined  for  their  respective  conceptions  of  human 
action.  These  views  will  be  applied  to  such  questions 
as,  can  we  hold  individual  members  of  society  respon- 
sible for  their  actions  or  for  the  conditions  under 
which  they  live?  How  are  the  various  rationales  for 
punishing  lawbreakers  dependent  on  our  conceptions 
of  freedom?  What  is  a  free  society?  Is  liberty  a  realistic 
political  ideal? 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  100  or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Cohen 

Phil  287  Equality 

The  notion  of  equality  between  people,  with  particular 
reference  to  two  prominent  forms  of  social  inequality 
—  sex  and  class.  Connection  of  equality  to  respect,  self- 
respect,  and  dignity.  Conceptions  of  a  society  in  which 
everyone  is  equal.  Issues  of  status,  prestige,  and  social 
valuing  and  their  relation  to  a  person's  valuing  of  him- 
self or  herself.  Readings,  Mill  —  The  Subjection  of 
Women,  Sennett  and  Cobb  —  The  Hidden  Injuries  of 
Class,  De  Tocqueville  —  Democracy  in  America,  con- 
temporary philosophers  such  as  John  Rawls,  B.A.O. 
Williams,  Descriptions  of  Egalitarian  Societies  — 
Israeli  Kibbutz,  China,  writings  from  the  women's  lib- 
eration movement. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Blum 

Phil  290  Philosophy  of  Law 

This  course  will  investigate  the  internal  aspects  of  law 
and  legal  systems,  i.e.  the  nature  of  law,  the  structure 
of  legal  systems,  criteria  of  legal  validity,  etc.,  all  consi- 
dering a  legal  system  as  an  isolated  closed  system  of 
concepts,  postulates,  rules  of  inference,  deductions, 
and  conclusions.  The  course  will  also  be  concerned 
with  the  external  aspects  of  the  law,  i.e.  those  relation- 
ships which  exist  between  the  law  itself,  conceived 
simply  as  a  body  of  rules,  and  other  things  external  to 
itself.  We  will  be  concerned  with  the  functions  of  law, 
the  limits  of  lawmaking  as  an  enterprise,  and  most 
especially  the  relationship  between  the  law  and  moral- 
ity. 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  100  or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Evans 

Phil  295  Egoism,  Selflessness  and  Love 

An  examination  of  some  central  issues  in  moral  philos- 
ophy —  Are  people  concerned  only  with  themselves? 
Or  is  genuine  love  or  altruism  possible?  Is  it  good  to  be 
selfless,  or  is  it  only  rational  to  pursue  one's  own  inter- 
ests? Does  altruism  involve  self-denial?  Grounding  of 
these  issues  and  concepts  in  psychology  and  social 
theory.  Reading  from  philosophers  such  as  Hobbes, 
Kant,  Schopenhauer,  Scheler,  psychologists  such  as  S. 
Freud,  Horney,  Anna  Freud,  and  contemporary  experi- 
mental work  on  altruism  —  reference  to  selfishness 
and  selflessness  in  women,  e.g.  De  Beauvior  —  The 
Social  Context  of  Egoism  and  Altruism,  e.g.  R.H.  Tit- 
muss,  The  Gi/t  Relationship. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Blum 
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Phil  297  Oriental  Philosophy 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  introduce  to  the  major  trad- 
itions in  Indian,  Chinese,  and  Japanese  thought.  These 
traditions  will  be  approached  from  three  directions  — 
1.  Philosophical  theory  2,  Experimental  religious  prac- 
tice. 3.  Life-style  experimentation  and  ethical —  social 
theory.  Readings  will  include  selections  from  the  Bha- 
gavad  Gita,  Buddist  Sutras,  the  I  Ching  and  original 
Taoist  works.  Class  meetings  will  be  devoted  to  lec- 
tures on  the  traditions  as  well  as  to  demonstrations  of 
various  actual  practices  of  yogic  meditational  tech- 
niques. In  addition  small  group  meetings  will  be  pro- 
vided to  allow  for  discussion. 

3  Lect  Hrs,  1  Disc  Hr  3  Credits 

Mr.  Blum 

Phil  300  Philosophy  of  History 

Some  special  problems  concerning  the  conditions  of 
historical  knowledge,  such  as  the  possibility  of  objec- 
tivity, the  standards  for  justified  explanation,  the  role 
of  causal  laws,  and  the  place  of  value  judgements. 
Prerequisite:  Any  intermediate  course  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Phil  310  Philosophy  of  Action 

Critical  examination  of  fundamental  topics  in  philoso- 
phy of  action,  the  distinction  between  action  and 
behavior,  basic  actions,  the  individuation  of  actions, 
ability  and  action,  responsibility  and  action,  knowl- 
edge of  ones  own  actions,  and  the  explanation  of 
action.  Discussion  of  the  works  of  such  philosophers  as 
Austin,  Melden,  Davidson,  Chisholm,  Von  Wright  and 
Goldman. 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  100  and  one  intermediate 
course. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Martin 

Phil  320  Empiricism 

A  study  of  the  major  epistemological  and  metaphysical 

works    of   John    Locke,    George    Berkeley   and    David 

Hume, 

Prerequisite:  2  courses  in  Philosophy. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Phil  332  Major  Currents  of  19th  Century  Thought 

German  idealism,   dialectical  materialism,   utilitarian- 
ism, existentialism,  pragmatism  and  vitalism. 
Prerequisite:  Any  intermediate  course. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Phil  345  Theory  of  Knowledge 

Knowledge  —  Its  nature,  forms,  methods,  scope,  and 

validation. 

Prerequisite:  Any  intermediate  Philosophy  course. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Phil  346  Philosophy  of  Science 

The  nature  of  scientific  explanation,  with  attention  to 
the  social  and  philosophical  aspects  of  scientific  meth- 
odology. 

Prerequisite:  Any  intermediate  course  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Darmstadter 

Phil  350  Philosophy  of  Anthropology 

Theories  of  meaning,  truth,  reality,  and  knowledge  in 
the  study  of  alien,  especially  pre-literate,  societies  and 
conceptual  systems.  Readings  from  Hume,  Ayer, 
Pierce,  Popper,  Wittgenstein,  Winch,  Rhees,  Mac 
Intyre,  Gellner,  Evans,  Pritchard,  Horton,  Jarvie,  Doug- 
las, and  Levi-Strauss. 

Prerequisite:     Philosophy    100    or    one     intermediate 
course  or  permission  of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Andic 


Phil  351  Plato 

Plato's  ethics,  metaphysics,  and  theory  of  knowledge  in 
the  Phaedo,  Republic,  Theaetetus,  Cratylus,  Parmen- 
ides.  Sophist,  Statesman  and  PhiJebus,  as  a  solution  to 
problems  raised  by  his  predecessors,  notably  the 
Pythagoreans,  Heraclitus,  Parmenides  and  the  Soph- 
ists. 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  211  or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Andic 

Phil  352  Aristotle 

Aristotle's  Philosophy  as  a  response  to  Plato's  views 
about  meaning,  being,  knowledge,  ideas,  number,  and 
the  good. 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  211  or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Andic 

Phil  362  The  Critical  Philosophy  of  Immanuel  Kant 

The  critique  of  pure  reason,  with  special  attention  to 
Kant's  Epistemology  and  critique  of  metaphysics. 
Prerequisite:  Philosophy  212  or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Phil  375  Philosophy  and  Psychoanalytic  Psychology 

Philosophical  clarification  of  psychoanalytic  concepts 
e.g.,  unconsciousness,  wish-fulfillment,  psychic  energy, 
the  meaning  of  mental  phenomena  and  assessment  of 
the  justification  for  theoretical  and  clinical  claims  in 
psychoanalysis.  Students  are  urged  to  read  Freud's 
General  Introduction  to  Psychoanalysis  and  some  of 
the  Interpretation  of  Dreams  before  the  course. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  101,  215,  220  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Shope 

Phil  395  Special  Topics:  Philosophy 

Selected  special  topics  in  philosophy. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3-4  Credits 

Staff 

Phil  478-479  Independent  Study  I,  II 

Independent  study  on  approved  topics  in  philosophy. 
Prerequisite:  Approval  of  Philosophy  department. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Phil  480  Group  Independent  Study 

Group  Independent  study  on  approved  topics  in  phi- 
losophy. 

Prerequisite:  Approval  of  Philosophy  department. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Phil  501  Internship  in  Philosophy 

Student  will  assist  in  direction  of  research  on  contem- 
porary issues  carried  on  in  Philosophy  101. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  Philosophy  department. 

1  Credit 
Staff 

PHYSICS 

Leonard  A.  Catz,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics 
and  Chairman;  Kenneth  Ford,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Phys- 
ics; Donald  H.  Lyons,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physics; 
George  Salzman,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physics;  Marvin 
M.  Antonoff,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics; 
Edward  S.  Ginsberg,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Physics;  Harold  P.  Mahon,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor 
of  Physics;  Arthur  W.  Martin,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Physics;  Benjamin  R.  Mollow,  Ph.D.,  Associate 
Professor  of  Physics;  D.  V.  G.  L.  N.  Rao,  Ph.D.,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Physics;  Freda  Salzman,  Ph.D.,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Physics;  John  Shane,  Ph.D., 
Associate   Professor  of  Physics;   Subramania   Jayara- 
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man,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics;  Martin  Pos- 
ner,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics; 
Nareshchandra  P.  Shah,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Physics;  Peter  T.  Farago,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Physics; 
Thomas  A.  Belote.  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Physics;  Waher  J. 
Grant,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Physics;  David  J.  Jhirad, 
Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Physics;  Giulia  P.  Srivastava,  Lec- 
turer in  Physics;  Patrick  S.  C.  Yeung,  A.B.,  Lecturer  in 
Physics. 

GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS 

Majors  must  earn  a  minimum  of  32  credits  in  physics 
courses,  including  Physics  211,  312,  321,  and  4  credits 
of  laboratory  courses  at  the  level  of  281  or  higher,  and 
must  complete  Mathematics  255.  Physics  courses 
intended  primarily  for  nonscience  students  (courses 
numbered  between  121  and  150)  are  open  to  majors  but 
do  not  normally  count  tovv'ard  the  minimum  require- 
ments for  majors.  With  the  prior  approval  of  the 
department,  a  physics  major  may  complete  up  to  9 
credits  of  course  work  in  other  natural  sciences,  mathe- 
matics, and  the  Physics  121-150  series  in  lieu  of 
advanced  physics  electives. 

Most  physics  majors  (especially  those  planning  grad- 
uate work  and/or  professional  careers  in  physical 
science)  will  want  to  take  more  physics  and  mathemat- 
ics than  the  minimum  required  for  graduation.  Addi- 
tional courses  recommended  for  students  planning  to 
pursue  graduate  studies  are  Physics  322,  350,  421,  and 
422  and  two  more  semesters  of  mathematics,  such  as 
Mathematics  270  and  271,  Some  graduate  schools 
require  a  reading  knowledge  of  Russian,  German,  or 
French.  All  majors  are  encouraged  to  gain  facility  in 
computer  programming. 

Whenever  possible,  physics  majors  should  begin 
their  work  in  both  physics  and  mathematics  in  the 
freshman  year  by  enrolling  in  Physics  113-114,  181-182, 
and  calculus.  Students  who  are  interested  in  physical 
science  or  engineering,  but  who  are  not  ready  to  move 
into  Physics  113-114,  should  consider  enrolling  first  in 
Physics  105-106. 

COURSES  FOR  NON- SCIENCE  MAJORS 

Courses  numbered  between  121  and  150  are  intended 
primarily  for  non-science  students.  They  all  emphasize 
general  ideas  rather  than  technical  details  and  are 
taught  with  minimal  reliance  on  mathematics.  The  first 
semester  of  these  courses  has  no  prerequisites  and  is 
open  to  all  students.  They  satisfy  the  natural  science 
requirements  and  carry  4  credits.  The  interdisciplinary 
course  Science  for  Survival  (Intr-D  125-126)  is  taught 
principally  by  physics  faculty  members  and  can  be 
considered  as  part  of  the  121-150  series. 

INTRODUCTORY  PHYSICS  COURSES 

Physics  105-106  is  a  laboratory-centered  course 
intended  for  students  who  are  not  necessarily  well  pre- 
pared in  science  or  mathematics  but  who  have  a  scien- 
tific or  technical  inclination.  It  may  also  appeal  to  non- 
science  students  who  prefer  a  practical,  rather  than 
theoretical,  introductory  course.  Physics  107-108  is  a 
course  intended  primarily  for  students  majoring  in 
biological  or  behavioral  sciences.  Familiarity  with  col- 
lege level  mathematics  (algebra  and  trigonometry)  is 
desirable.  Physics  113-114  is  a  calculus  level  introduc- 
tory course  intended  for  students  in  the  physical 
sciences,  pre-engineering  and  mathematics.  Physics 
211  completes  the  introductory  sequence  of  calculus 
level  courses. 

COURSE  OFFERINGS 

Note:  New  courses  may  be  added  after  this  catalog  has 
gone  to  press.  Some  physics  courses  may  be 
taught  using  a  personalized,  self-paced  method 
known  as  the  "Keller  Plan".  Details  of  these  and 
other  aspects  of  the  physics  program  are  availa- 
ble in  the  Physics  Department  Office. 


Physics  105-106  Exploring  the  Physical  World  I,  11 

A  laboratory-centered  course  that  uses  observation  and 
measurement  to  approach  the  principles  underlying 
everyday  devices  and  phenomena.  The  course  is 
intended  especially  for  students  with  a  technical  or 
scientific  inclinication  who  are  not  well  prepared  in 
science  and  mathematics  and  therefore  need  an  intro- 
ductory foundation  course.  Also  open  to  non-science 
students  who  enjoy  laboratory  work  and  prefer  the 
practical  to  the  theoretical. 

2  Lect  Hrs,  3  Lab  Hrs  4  Credits 
Mr.  Shane  and  Staff 

Physics  107-108  College  Physics  I,  II 

Non-calculus  introductory  physics  for  the  student  with 
a  strong  interest  or  background  in  science.  Topics  in 
mechanics,  wave  motions,  heat,  kinetic  theory  of  gases, 
electricity,  optics,  atomic  and  nuclear  physics.  Biology 
majors,  premedical  students,  and  others  who  need  or 
want  laboratory  work  in  physics  should  enroll  concur- 
rently in  Physics  171-172.  Physics  181-182  is  also  avail- 
able. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  130  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs.  1  Disc  Hr  4  Credits 
Mr.  Mollow  and  Staff 

Physics  113-114  Fundamentals  of  Physics  I,  II 

Topics  in  classical  physics,  including  mechanics,  ther- 
modynamics, and  kinetic  theory.  Basic  concepts  of  cal- 
culus are  introduced  within  the  context  of  physical 
phenomena.  Students  who  need  or  want  laboratory 
work  in  physics  should  enroll  concurrently  in  Physics 
181.  Physics  171  is  also  available. 
Corequisite:  Mathematics  140. 

Corequisite:  For  physics  majors —  Physics  181  or  171. 
3  Lect  Hrs,  2  Disc  Hrs  or 

personalized  self-paced  format.  4  Credits 

Mr.  Ford  and  Staff 

Physics  121-122  Introduction  to  Astronomy  I,  II 

Descriptive  introduction  to  astronomy  and  astrophys- 
ics. Includes  study  of  the  planets,  stars,  galaxies,  phys- 
ics of  space  exploration  and  life  on  other  worlds. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr.  Lyons 

Physics  123-124  Concepts  of  Modern  Physics  I,  II 

A  view  of  the  natural  world  as  revealed  by  physics. 
Emphasizing  basic  concepts  and  unifying  principles, 
the  course  is  presented  at  a  level  accessible  to  non- 
science  students.  The  material  is  developed  in  histori- 
cal context  and  includes  topics  of  contemporary  inter- 
est. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

Physics  131  Special  Topics  of  Current  Interest 

One  or  more  topics  in  physics,  chosen  for  their  current 
scientific  significance  and/or  importance  to  society  will 
be  covered.  Scientific,  technical  and  appropriate  social 
aspects  will  be  discussed.  (Specific  topics,  number  of 
credits,  hours,  and  prerequisites  to  be  announced.) 

1-4  Credits 
Staff 

Physics  132  Energy 

The  problem  of  energy —  what  is  it,  how  we  get  it,  and 
how  we  use  it —  is  considered  from  all  aspects:  scien- 
tific, environmental,  economic,  social,  etc.  Alternative 
sources  of  energy  are  analyzed  on  the  basis  of  scientific 
principles,  available  technologies,  utilization  of 
resources,  and  societal  concerns. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 
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Physics  133  Introduction  to  Earth  Sciences  I 

A  descriptive  introduction  to  geoscience,  integrating 
such  fields  as  geology,  meteorology,  oceanography,  and 
ecology.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  understanding  geo- 
physical processes  of  importance  to  human  beings  and 
their  environment.  Topics  include:  the  origin  of  the 
Earth,  its  energy  and  material  resources;  earthquakes, 
volcanism,  tides,  the  weather  and  other  geo-pheno- 
mena;  the  evolution  of  life  and  the  environmental 
impact  of  human  technology. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

Physics  134  Introduction  to  Earth  Science  II 

Continuation  of  Physics  133.  A  descriptive  introduc- 
tion to  geoscience,  integrating  such  fields  as  geology, 
meteorology,  oceanography,  ecology.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  understanding  geophysical  processes  of 
importance  to  human  beings  and  their  environment. 
Topics  include:  the  origin  of  the  Earth,  its  energy  and 
material  resources;  earthquakes;  volcanism,  tides,  the 
weather  and  other  geo-phenomena;  the  evolution  of  life 
and  the  environmental  impact  of  human  technology. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

Physics  171  Introductory  Physics  Laboratory 

The  first  semester  of  a  two-semester  laboratory  course 
designed  primarily  for  biology  majors  and  premedical 
students.  Experiments  in  basic  physics  on  mechanics, 
electricity  and  magnetism,  and  optics  with  applications 
on  the  use  of  physical  instruments  and  techniques  in 
biology  and  medicine,  such  as  theory  and  use  of  the 
microscope,  the  centrifuge,  and  electrophoresis  tech- 
niques. 

Corequisite:  Physics  107  or  113 

2.5  Lab  Hrs  in  Alternate  Wks  1  Credit 

Mr.  Shah  and  Staff 

Physics  172  Introductory  Physics  Laboratory  II 

The  second  semester  of  a  two-semester  laboratory 
course  designed  primarily  for  biology  majors  and 
premedical  students.  Experiments  in  basic  physics  on 
mechanics,  electricity  and  magnetism,  and  optics  with 
applications  on  the  use  of  physical  instruments  and 
techniques  in  biology  and  medicine,  such  as  theory  and 
use  of  the  microscope,  the  centrifuge,  and  electropho- 
resis techniques. 
Corequisite:  Physics  108  or  114 

2.5  Lab  Hrs  in  Alternate  Wks  1  Credit 

Mr.  Shah  and  Staff 

Physics  181  Physics  Laboratory  I 

The  first  semester  of  two  semesters  of  laboratory  work 
in  mechanics,  thermodynamics,  electricity  and  magnet- 
ism, and  optics.  Students  are  offered  the  opportunity  to 
develop  extended  projects  with  the  guidance  of  the 
instructor.  The  course  is  designed  for  science  majors  or 
others  having  interest  in  exploring  and  explaining 
physical  phenomena  through  laboratory  work. 
Corequisite:  Physics  107  or  113. 

2.5  Lab  Hrs  in  Alternate  Wks  1  Credit 

Staff 

Physics  182  Physics  Laboratory  II 

The  second  semester  of  two  semesters  of  laboratory 
work  in  mechanics,  thermodynamics,  electricity  and 
magnetism,  and  optics.  Students  are  offered  the  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  extended  projects  with  the  guidance 
of  the  instructor.  The  course  is  designed  for  science 
majors  or  others  having  interest  in  exploring  and 
explaining  physical  phenomena  through  laboratory 
work. 

Corequisite:  Physics  108  or  114. 

2.5  Lab  Hrs  in  Alternate  Wks  1  Credit 

Staff 


Physics  211  Introduction  to  Contemporary  Physics 

Special    relativity,    atomic    physics    and    elements    of 
quantum  mechanics,  introduction  to  elementary  parti- 
cle physics,  nuclear  physics  and  solid  state  physics. 
Corequisite:  Mathematics  240  or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Physics  221  Astrophysics,  Relativity,  and  Cosmology 

Introduction  to  Einstein's  theories  of  special  and  gen- 
eral Relativity  and  the  idea  of  curved  space-time. 
Application  to  cosmological  theories  of  the  universe, 
including  the  Big  Band  and  Steady  State  Models.  Anal- 
ysis of  observation  evidence  for  such  theories.  Special 
topics  in  modern  astrophysics,  such  as  stellar  evolu- 
tion, unusual  stars  and  galaxies,  quasars  and  the  cos- 
mological red-shift.  No  calculus  required. 
Prerequisite:  Physics  122  or  permission  of  instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 
Mr.  Martin 

Physics  281  Physical  Laboratory 

Basic    principles    of   experimental    physics    and    error 
analysis.  Experiments  in  mechanics,  heat,  optics,  elec- 
tricity, magnetism,  atomic  and  nuclear  physics. 
Prerequisite:    Physics    172    or    182    or    permission    of 
instructor. 

4  Lab  Hrs  2  Credits 
Mr.  Catz 

Physics  282  Physical  Laboratory  11 

A    continuation    of    Physics    281.    Basic    principles    of 

experimental  physics  and  error  analysis.  Experiments 

in    mechanics,     heat,    optics,    electricity,    magnetism, 

atomic  and  nuclear  physics. 

Prerequisite:    Physics    172    or    182    or    permission    of 

instructor.  Not  offered  in  1974-1975. 

4  Lab  Hrs  2  Credits 

Staff 

Physics  312  Mechanics 

Principles  of  Newtonian  Mechanics,  conservation  laws, 

gravitational  potential  theory  and  conservative  fields, 

central  forces,  oscilatory  systems,  rigid  body  rotation, 

and  relativistic  mechanics. 

Prerequisite:  Physics  211  or  permission  of  instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Physics  321  Theory  of  Electricity  and  Magnetism  I 

Basic  concepts  of  electric  and  magnetic  fields,  electro- 
statistics,  magnostatistics,  electric  currents,  electro- 
magnetism,  development  of  Maxwell's  equations  and 
simple  applications,  physical  optics,  reflection,  disper- 
sion, polarization  and  diffraction. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  240,  Physics  312  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Physics  322  Theory  of  Electricity  and  Magnetism  II 

Continuation  of  Physics  321.  Description  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  electricity  and  magnetism  in  mathematical 
terms,  boundary  value  problems  and  boundary  condi- 
tions, transmission  lines,  wave  guides,  radiation  from  a 
moving  charge,  special  relativity. 
Prerequisite:  Physics  321,  Mathematics  255. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Physics  350  Statistical  Physics 

Topics  in   heat,   thermodynamics,  kinetic  theory,   and 

elementary  statistical  mechanics. 

Prerequisite:  Physics  312  or  permission  of  instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 
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Physics  361  Electronics 

The  fundamentals  of  electronics,  including  d.c.  and  a.c. 

circuit    analysis,    vacuum    tube    circuits,    transistors, 

amplifiers,  oscillators,  and   pulse  and  digital  circuits. 

Note  —  Students  may  not  be  granted  credit  for  both 

Physics  361  and  371. 

Prerequisite;  Physics  114,   172   or  182.  Not  offered   in 

1974-75. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Physics  371  Basic  Electronics  with  Lab 

Direct  current  circuits,  electrical  measurements,  alter- 
nating current  circuits,  circuit  analysis,  diodes,  recti- 
fier circuits,  filters,  voltage  regulators,  vacuum  tubes, 
transistors,  amplifier  circuits,  oscillators,  comparison 
measurements,  elements  of  servo  systems,  operational 
amplifiers,  pulse  amplifiers  —  to  be  covered  in  lec- 
tures. Note —  Students  may  not  be  granted  credit  for 
both  Physics  361  and  371. 
Prerequisite:  Physics,  114,  172  or  182. 
1  Lect  Hr,  4  Lab  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Rao 

Physics  374  Selected  Topics  in  Electronics 

Concepts  of  digital  measurements,  counting,  timing 
and  switching,  diode  circuits,  basic  logic  concepts, 
basic  theorems  in  Boolean  Algebra,  manipulation  of 
logic  statements,  binary  information  gates,  application 
of  logic  gates,  flip-flops  and  multivibrators,  counters, 
registers  and  readout,  digital,  analog-digital  instru- 
ments, and  systems. 
Prerequisite:  Physics  371. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 
Staff 

Physics  381  Intermediate  Laboratory  I 

Experiments  in  geometrical  and  physical  optics,  elec- 
tronics,   atomic    physics,    nuclear    physics.    Individual 
program  of  experiments  for  each  student  according  to 
his/her  interests  and  previous  experience. 
Prerequisite:  Physics  281  or  282. 

Corequisite:  Physics  321  or  permission  of  instructor. 
Not  offered  in  1974-75. 

4  Lab  Hrs  2  Credits 
Staff 

Physics  382  Intermediate  Laboratory  II 

A  continuation  of  Physics  381.  Experiments  in  geomet- 
rical and  physical  optics,  electronics,  atomic  physics, 
nuclear  physics.  Individual  program  of  experiments  for 
each  student  according  to  his  interests  and  previous 
experience. 

Corequisite:  Physics  321  or  permission  of  instructor. 
4  Lab  Hrs  2  Credits 

Mr.  Catz 

Physics  421  Atomic  Physics  and  Introduction  to 
Quantum  Mechanics 

The  fundamental  and  elementary  applications  of  quan- 
tum mechanics  with  emphasis  on  physical  content 
rather  than  formalism.  Elementary  wave  mechanics 
developed  and  applied  to  simple  atomic  structure.  Top- 
ics include  spectroscopic  and  other  phenomena  which 
form  the  experimental  basis  of  modern  atomic  physics, 
the  role  of  the  Pauli  Principle  and  spin  in  determining 
periodic  atomic  properties,  radiation  phenomena. 
Prerequisite:  Physics  312  or  permission  of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Posner 

Physics  422  Nuclear  and  Particle  Physics 

Continuation  of  Physics  421.   The  basic  properties  of 
nuclei,  particle  scattering,  radioactivity,  nuclear  stabil- 
ity, dynamics  of  nuclear  reactions,  potential  well  and 
barrier  problem  in  quantum  mechanics,  particles. 
Prerequisite:  Physics  421. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Posner 


Physics  430  Introduction  to  Solid  State  Physics 

An  introductory  treatment  of  the  physics  of  solids. 

Prerequisite:  Physics  350  and  421. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Physics  479-480  Readings  in  Physics  I,  II 

Supervised  individual  study  of  special  topics  in  phys- 
ics that  are  not  available  in  regular  courses. 
Prerequisite:  Junior   standing,   approval   of  a   plan   of 
study   by   supervising   instructor   and   by   Department 
Chairman. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  1-3  Credits 

Staff 

Physics  481-482  Advanced  Laboratory  I,  II 

Experimental   work  in  a  variety  of  fields   selected   to 

meet  the  needs  of  the  student. 

Prerequisite:  Physics  371  or  381  or  382  or  permission  of 

instructor. 

6  Lab  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Physics  487-488  Research  in  Physics  I,  II 

Supervised  Research. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  and  approval  by  supervis- 
ing instructor  and  Department  Chairman. 
Hrs  by  Arrangement  1-3  Credit 

Staff 

POLITICS 

COLLEGE  I 

Sanford  Lieberman,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Poli- 
tics and  Chairman;  Dorothy  Marshall,  Ph.D.,  Common- 
wealth Professor  of  Politics;  Glenn  E.  Tinder,  Ph.D., 
Professor  of  Politics;  Talbott  Huey,  Ph.D.,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Politics;  Alan  Posner,  M.A.,  Instructor  in 
Politics;  Arthur  Simonds,  B.A.,  Instructor  in  Politics; 
John  Spence,  J.D.,  Instructor  in  Politics;  Mona  Gagnon, 
Ph.D.,  Part-time  Assistant  Professor  of  Politics;  Keitha 
Fine,  M.A.,  Part-time  Instructor  in  Politics;  Morris 
Lounds,  M.S.,  Part-time  Lecturer  in  Politics. 

COLLEGE  II 

George  Goodwin,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Politics  and 
Chairman;  William  Roy  Hamilton,  Ph.D.,  Common- 
wealth Professor  of  Politics;  Robert  J.  Steamer,  Ph.D., 
Professor  of  Politics;  Arnold  Beichman,  Ph.D.,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Politics;  Thomas  R.  Kanza,  M.Phil., 
Associate  Professor  of  Politics;  Harold  Wolman,  Ph.D., 
Associate  Professor  of  Politics;  Paul  E.  Beard,  Ph.D., 
Assistant  Professor  of  Politics;  Diane  Paul,  Ph.D., 
Assistant  Professor  of  Politics;  Primo  Vannicelli,  Ph.D., 
Assistant  Professor  of  Politics;  James  F.  Ward,  Ph.D., 
Assistant  Professor  of  Politics;  Elliott  Tenofsky,  M.A., 
Lecturer  in  Politics. 

GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS 

Politics  majors  are  required  to  take  Politics  122  and  123 
and  eight  courses  above  the  introductory  level.  At  least 
one  upper  level  course  should  come  from  each  of  these 
four  fields:  American  Government  and  Politics,  Com- 
parative Government  and  Politics,  International  Rela- 
tions, Political  Theory.  With  the  approval  of  a  student's 
advisor,  cognate  courses  may  be  substituted  for  two  of 
the  eight  upperclass  Politics  courses.  Majors  with  a 
cumulative  average  of  at  least  3.0  may,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Department,  write  a  senior  thesis.  They 
should  register  for  Politics  490,  491. 

Politics  122  Government  and  Politics  of  the  United 
States 

The  three  main  branches  of  the  national  government, 

federalism,   political  parties  and  interest  groups,  and 

governmental  functions. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 
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Politics  123  Political  Ideas  of  the  Twentieth  Century 

Major   political   viewpoints   of  the  present,   including 

conservatism,  liberalism,  Marxism  and  Fascism. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

Politics  141  Utopianism 

An  integrated  8-credit  course  on  the  subject  of  Utopi- 
anism including  the  study  of  Utopian  political  theorists 
such  as  Plato,  William  Morris,  Edward  Bellamy  and 
the  Utopian  Socialists  and  their  critics  from  the  left 
and  the  right,  as  well  as  an  examination  of  selected 
Utopian  communities  from  both  a  historical  and  socio- 
logical point  of  view. 
Prerequisite:  Freshmen  only. 

1  Lect  Hr,  Plus  Tutorial  8  Credits 

Ms.  Paul 

Politics  200  Comparative  Politics 

An  introduction  to  the  comparative  study  of  political 

systems  and  behavior,  examining  selected  governments 

of  Europe  and  the  developing  world. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Politics  220  International  Relations 

Analysis  of  the  basic  principles  and  concepts  which 
explain  the  behavior  of  nation-state  as  they  interact 
with  each  other.  Examination  of  the  struggle  for  power 
and  the  search  for  order  in  historical,  contemporary 
perspective.  Special  attention  to  the  causes,  functions, 
and  effects  of  international  conflict,  the  role  of  power, 
sovereignty,  national  interest,  foreign  policy-making, 
nationalism,  and  technology  in  international  politics. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Posner,  Mr.  Vannicelli 

Politics  301  The  Afro- American  Experience,  the 
Politics  of  Protest 

An  historical  study  of  Black  Africa  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  political  dimension  of  the  Afro-American 
heritage. 

Prerequisite;  Junior  standing. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Politics  303  Public  Policy 

A  study  of  the  political  aspects  of  various  social  and 

economic  policies  in  the  United  States. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Wolman 

Politics  305  Strategy  of  Political  Change 

An   examination   of   significant   struggles   over   public 

policy  change.   These   will   include  such  questions  as 

income  maintenance,  child  care,  school  desegregation. 

and  revenue  sharing. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Edelman 

Politics  307  Political  Change  and  Group  Identity 

The  course  will  be  concerned  with  the  impact  of  group 

identity  —  racial,  tribal,  religious,  ethnic,  national  — 

on  political  systems  in  the  developing  and  developed 

countries. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Lounds 

Politics  311  Political  Parties 

The    American    political    process,    with    emphasis    on 
political  parties,  pressure  groups  and  public  opinion. 
Prerequisite;  Junior  standing. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Goodwin 

Politics  318  The  Legislative  Process 

The  function  of  national  and  state  legislatures,  and  the 

role  played  by  political  parties  and  interest  groups  in 

the  legislature. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Goodwin 


Politics  324  The  American  Presidency 

The  powers,  the  limitations,  and  the  organization  of  the 
presidency  in  the  American  system  of  government. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Beard 

Politics  325  Public  Administration 

The  bureaucratic  process,  emphasizing  organizational 
behavior,   changes   in   administrative   institutions   and 
theories,  and  the  political  role  of  bureaucracy. 
Prerequisite;  Junior  standing, 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Hogarty 

Politics  329  American  Constitutional  Law  and  Theory 

The  development  of  the  United  States  Constitution, 
chiefly  through  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
Emphasis  on  the  origin  and  nature  of  judicial  powers, 
the  way  it  inhibits  and  facilitates  operation  of  the  polit- 
ical process  and  the  search  for  standards  by  which  to 
judge  the  judges. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Steamer 

Politics  332  Civil  Liberties  in  the  United  States. 

An  analysis  of  the  constitutional  rules  governing  civil 
liberties  in  the  American  system,  primarily  through 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Emphasis  on  four 
areas,  freedom  of  press  and  speech,  freedom  of  reli- 
gion, rights  of  persons  suspected  or  accused  of  a  crime, 
and  the  development  of  status  of  rights  of  Blacks  and 
other  minorities. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Steamer 

Politics  335  The  Federal  System 

Consequences  of  a  real  division  of  power  for  politics  at 

national,  state  and  local  levels. 

Prerequisite;  Junior  standing. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Politics  337  State  and  Local  Politics 

The  dynamics  and  interrelationships  of  state  and  local 

governmental  units,  emphasizing  leadership  resources 

and  political  change. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Politics  338  Massachusetts  Politics 

A  study  of  state  and  local  government  and  politics  in 

Massachusetts,  emphasizing  its  unique  features.  Other 

state  systems  will  be  studied. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Donahue 

Politics  341  Metropolitan  Politics 

Municipal  politics,  organization  and  functions,  special 

references    to   impact   of  recent   social   and   economic 

changes   upon   city,   suburban   and   intergovernmental 

politics  in  metropolitan  regions. 

Prerequisite;  Junior  standing, 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms,  Paul 

Politics  344  Problems  of  Urban  Politics 

Some  of  the  philosophical  issues  raised  by  urbaniza- 
tion —  Are  cities  necessary?  Is  the  relatively  Demo- 
cratic structure  of  the  American  cities  responsible  for 
some  of  their  problems?  Has  there  been  a  revolution  of 
rising  expectations  in  urban  life?  Considered  in  histori- 
cal and  comparative  perspectives. 
Prerequisite;  Junior  standing. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Paul 
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Politics  349  Suburban  Politics 

An  examination  of  suburbia,  its  politics,  policies  and 
people.  The  issues  of  education,  housing,  land  use  con- 
trols, and  taxation  will  be  discussed  in  detail.  An 
examination  will  also  be  made  of  mass  and  elite  parti- 
cipation in  suburban  politics  and  of  the  attitudes  and 
values  of  these  two  groups. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Politics  351  The  Politics  of  National  Development 
The  extent  to  which  elements  of  the  Third  World  have 
progressed  from  statehood   to  nationhood   during  the 
quarter  century  following  the  great  Anticolonial  Revo- 
lution. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Beichman 

Politics  353  European  Political  Development 

An  examination  of  the  effects  of  revolution,  industrial- 
ism and  social  and  cultural  change  on  the  political 
institutions  of  England,  France  and  Germany  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  modernization  of  government 
and  administration,  electoral  reform,  class  and  party 
politics,  will  be  among  the  topics  considered  from  the 
perspective  of  their  contribution  to  the  establishment 
of  democracy. 

Prerequisite:  Any  course  in  modern  European  history. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Simonds 

Politics  356  Comparative  Public  Administration 

An  examination  of  the  relationship  of  bureaucracy  to 
democratic    objectives    in    the    context    of    advanced 
industrial  society,   with  case  studies  drawn  from  the 
United  States,  Soviet  Union,  Yugoslavia  and  Israel. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Fine 

Politics  360  Government  and  Politics  of  Britain 

Political  institutions  as  they  exist  in  the  land  of  ultra- 
stability,  social  accommodation  and  circulatory  eli- 
tism. Comparisons  with  institutions  in  other  Western 
democracies, 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Beichman 

Politics  363  Government  and  Politics  of  the  Soviet 
Union 

The  historical  and  ideological  origins  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  role  and  beliefs  of  the  Communist  Party 
under  Lenin  and  Stalin  and  in  the  Post-Stalin  period, 
contemporary  Soviet  ideology  and  Western  theories  of 
totalitarianism. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Lieberman 

Politics  371  Latin  American  Government 

An  analysis  of  social  structure  and  political  behavior 
of  various  groups  in  Latin  America,  of  a  variety  of 
forms  of  political  participation  at  grass  roots  and 
national  levels,  and  of  the  influence  of  technologically 
advanced  countries  on  the  politics  of  Latin  America. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Spence 

Politics  387  East  Asian  Resolutions 

A  study  of  the  Chinese  and  other  revolutions  of  the 
20th  century,   why  and  how  they  have  occurred   and 
their  relevance  for  world  and  American  politics. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Huey 


Politics  388  Revolution  in  Southeast  Asia 

Concentrates  on  the  experience  of  the  Vietnamese  revo- 
lution of  the  past  20  years  and  comparing  it  with 
political  developments  in  other  South  East  Asian  coun- 
tries. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Huey 

Politics  391  Government  and  Politics  of  Africa 

African  government  and  politics  with  emphasis  on  sta- 
bility in  African  political  systems.  On  the  role  of  tribes, 
political  parties,  armies  and  government  bureaucra- 
cies. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Kanza 

Politics  392  Government  and  Politics  of  Africa 

A  continuation  of  Politics  391.  African  government  and 

politics  with  emphasis  on  stability  in  African  political 

systems  and  on  the  role  tribes,  political  parties,  armies, 

and  government  bureaucracies. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Kanza 

Politics  395  Third  World  Experience  in  the  West 

An  examination  of  the  political  and  cultural  efforts  at 

self-determination  of  minorities  in  the  new  world. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Politics  402  World  Politics  and  World  Order 

The  study  of  recent  developments  in  international  law 
and  organization,  regionalism,  the  politics  of  economic 
interdependence,  and  arms  control  with  emphasis  on 
the  United  Nations  systems  and  the  European  com- 
munities. Examination  of  strategies  for  dealing  with 
international  conflict. 

Prerequisite:  Politics  220  International  Relations,  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Posner 

Politics  411  International  Organizations  I 

The  development  of  international  organizations  as  a 
response  to  the  needs  of  the  international  community, 
and  as  a  functional  approach  to  world  peace.  Emphasis 
on  the  United  Nations  and  its  specialized  agencies. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Kanza 

Politics  412  International  Organizations  II 

Continuation    of    Politics    411,    emphasizing   regional 
political  and  economic  organizations,  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  international  relations. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Kanza 

Politics  415  Law  and  International  Relations 

A  general  examination  of  the  nature  and  function  of 

law  in  international  relations. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Gagnon 

Politics  416  Intervention  in  International  Law 

A   study  of  the   legal   norms  defining  the   problem  of 

interference  by  outside  forces  in  the  internal  affairs  of 

a   state,   including  questions  of  interference  by  other 

states,   by  international  organizations  and  by  private 

corporations. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Gagnon 
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Politics  424  American  Foreign  Policy 

Major  issues  and  problems  of  American  foreign  policy 

in  the  contemporary  world. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Posner 

Politics  430  Soviet  Foreign  Policy 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Topics  include 

continuity    and    change,     the    role    of    ideology    and 

national  interest,  the  origin  and  dynamics  of  the  Cold 

War,  the  Sino-Soviet  dispute  and  Soviet-East  European 

relations. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Lieberman 

Politics  441  Ancient  and  Medieval  Political  Thought 

The  origins   and   the  early  development  of  the   main 

political  ideas  of  the  West. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Ward 

Politics  452  Modern  Political  Thought 

The  history  of  Western  political  ideas  from  the  time  of 

Machiavelli  to  that  of  Marx. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Tinder  and  Mr.  Simonds 

Politics  462  Socialism  in  the  Modern  World 

The  origins  and  doctrines  of  modern  Socialism  with 
particular  emphasis  on  Marxist- Leninist  thought.  Top- 
ics include  Utopian  and  Cuild  Socialism,  Fabianism, 
Syndicalism,  Titoism,  Marxist  Revisionism,  Maoism, 
and  Socialism  in  the  United  States. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Lieberman 

Politics  464  New  Left  Politics  and  Theory 

During  the  first  half  of  the  course  students  will  be 
exposed  to  the  major  currents  of  Marxist  thought  in  the 
twentieth  century,  as  represented  primarily  in  the  writ- 
ings of  East  and  West  European  Marxist  Revisionists. 
This  will  provide  the  background  for  the  second  half  of 
the  course  in  which  students  will  research  the  political 
movements  known  as  the  New  Left  in  France,  Italy, 
and  the  United  States. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Fine 

Politics  468  American  Political  Thought 

An  analytical  and  historical  study  of  the  development 
of  American  political  thought  and  institutions  from 
colonial  times,  primary  source  readings  feature  the 
ideas  and  deeds  of  those  who  have  shaped  the  Ameri- 
can concept  of  free  government. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Paul 

Politics  478-479  Independent  Study 

A  course  of  reading  and  investigation  designed  to  sup- 
plement regular  department  offerings.  Topics  will  be 
worked  out  by  instructor  and  student.  Regular  papers 
will  be  required. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  3  Credits 

Staff 

Politics  480-481  Seminar 

Intensive  studies  in  various  important  fields  in  politics. 

Emphasis  on   independent  research.   By  invitation  of 

department. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Politics  484-485  Special  Problems  in  the  Field  of 
Politics 

Seminar    in    the    field    of   practical    politics    generally 

taught    by    professional    politicians.    By    invitation    of 

department. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 


Politics  486  Seminar —  Africa  and  World  Politics 

Intensive   study   of  the   newly   independent   states   of 

Africa  and  their  impact  on  world  affairs. 

Prerequisite:    Politics    391    or    392    or    permission    of 

instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Kanza 

Politics  488  Field  Work  in  Politics  I 

Carefully  supervised  field  work,  available  only  to  a 
limited  number  of  qualified  students  in  any  one  semes- 
ter. Written  prospectus  of  the  project,  periodic  confer- 
ences with  a  faculty  adviser,  and  appropriate  written 
work  required. 

Prerequisite:  Completion  of  a  relevant  course,  and  per- 
mission of  dept. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Politics  489  Field  Work  in  Politics  II 

Carefully  supervised  field  work,  available  only  to  a 
limited  number  of  qualified  students  in  any  one  semes- 
ter. Written  prospectus  of  the  project,  periodic  confer- 
ences with  a  faculty  adviser,  and  appropriate  written 
work  required. 

Prerequisite:  Completion  of  a  relevant  course,  and  per- 
mission of  dept. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Politics  490-491  Special  Problems 

Guided   reading  in   special   areas  of  politics.   May  be 
used  for  honors  thesis.  By  invitation  of  department. 
Hrs  by  Arrangement  3  Credits 

Staff 

Politics  590  Field  Practicum  in  Politics 
The  Practicum  is  designed  to  enable  a  student  to  earn 
15  hours  credit  year  with  a  government  agency.  The 
program  is  designed  to  integrate  this  experience  into  a 
more  general  education  plan  which  will  require  majors 
to  complete  a  pre-course  that  is  substantially  related  to 
the  proposed  internship  in  the  semester  preceding  and 
a  similarly  related  post  course  in  the  semester  follow- 
ing the  internship.  See  department  for  a  specific  sam- 
ple program. 

Prerequisite:  Approval  of  Politics  department. 
Hrs  by  Arrangement  9  Credits 

Staff 

PORTUGUESE 

Port  101  Elementary  Portuguese  I 

Acquisition  of  basic  skills  in  comprehending  speaking, 
reading  and  writing,  using  the  audiolingual  approach. 
4  Lect  Hrs,  1  Lab  Hr,  4  Credits 

Ms.  McDivitt 

Port  102  Elementary  Portuguese  II 

Acquisition  of  basic  skills  in  comprehending,  speaking, 
reading  and  writing  using  the  audiolingual  approach. 
4  Lect  Hrs,  1  Lab  Hr  4  Credits 

Ms.  McDivitt 

Port  304  Advanced  Portuguese 

Advanced    work    in    conversation    and    composition. 
Emphasis  on  mastery  of  good  written  Portuguese. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  McDivitt 

PSYCHOLOGY 

COLLEGE  I 

Steven  Schwartz,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Psy- 
chology and  Chairman;  Robert  Kastenbaum,  Ph.D., 
Professor  of  Psychology;  Donald  Krus,  Ph.D.,  Professor 
of  Psychology;  Bernard  Rosenblatt,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
Psychology;  Paul  T.  Costa,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor 
of  Psychology;  Barbara  Ross,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Psychology;  Ina  Samuels,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Psychology;  Claire  Golomb.  Ph.D.,  Associate 
Professor  of  Psychology;  Dennis  Byrnes,  Ph.D.,  Assist- 
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ant  Professor  of  Psychology;  Patricia  Wilkie,  Ph.D., 
Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology;  Jill  Rierdan,  M.A., 
Instructor  in  Psychology;  Jonathan  Slavin,  Ph.D.,  Part- 
time  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology;  George  Gard- 
ner, Ph.D.,  Visiting  Professor  of  Psychology. 

GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS 

College  I  Psychology  Majors  are  expected  to  take  the 
Introductory  Psychology  (101)  offered  by  our  Depart- 
ment and  pass  with  a  grade  of  G  or  better;  this  course  is 
a  prerequisite  of  all  other  psychology  courses.  Research 
Methods  in  Psychology  I  (211),  which  is  a  prerequisite 
of  all  laboratory  courses  in  Psychology,  is  a  require- 
ment for  all  majors.  In  order  to  ensure  breadth  of  train- 
ing in  Psychology,  majors  must  distribute  their  courses 
within  the  various  areas  of  psychology  in  the  following 
fashion.  A  minimum  of  two  courses  must  be  selected 
from  the  following  three  areas:  Information  Processing 
(Psychology  250,  255,  385,  390);  Psychobiology  (Psy- 
chology 260,  265,  360,  361,  365);  General  Theory  and 
Method  (Psychology  212,  280,  380),  and  a  minimum  of 
two  courses  must  be  selected  from  the  following  three 
areas:  Clinical  Personality  (Psychology  200,  215,  220, 
300.315);  Life-Span  Development  (Psychology  240,  290, 
340,  480);  Social  Psychology  (Psychology  230,  330,  333). 
At  least  three  additional  courses  must  be  taken  from 
any  departmental  offerengs  for  a  total  of  28  credits  in 
Psychology.  (New  major  requirements  effective  for 
majors  declaring  after  June  1,  1974.) 

Cognate  credit  toward  the  psychology  major  is 
granted  for  Psychological  Anthropology  (Anthropology 
254)  and  Philosophy  and  Psychoanalytic  Psychology 
(Philosophy  375).  Transfer  courses  approved  by  the 
Registrar  are  not  automatically  granted  major  credit. 
Transfer  students  seeking  major  credit  for  psychology 
courses  taken  elsewhere  should  obtain  the  approval  of 
the  Curriculum  Committee. 

Majors  who  intend  to  apply  to  Graduate  Depart- 
ments of  Psychology  are  strongly  advised  to  take  Sys- 
tems of  Psychology  (Psychology  380)  and  Research 
Methods  in  Psychology  II  (Psychology  212). 

Double  majors  must  be  approved  by  the  Psychology 
Department  Curriculum  Committee  and  must  fulfill  the 
normal  requirements  listed  above. 

INTERDISCIPLINARY  PROGRAMS 

Options  other  than  the  double  major  are  becoming 
available  to  students  who  wish  to  combine  their  psy- 
chology major  with  intensive  work  in  other  depart- 
ments. 

A  Students  with  a  combined  interest  in  Psychology 
and  Philosophy  may  elect  a  directed  major  in  Phi- 
losophy and  Psychology.  This  major  enables  a  stu- 
dent to  set-up  an  integrated  program  of  study  in  the 
two  fields  according  to  the  following  guidelines: 

1.  A  minimum  of  13  courses,  6  from  each  Depart- 
ment, plus  a  course  in  directed  study  to  be 
taken  during  the  final  year,  are  required. 
Included  in  these  are  the  following  "core 
requirements": 

Philosophy 

100 —  Introduction  to  Philosophy 
104  —  Introduction  to  Logic 

Psychology 

101  —  Introduction  to  Psychology 
211  —  Research  methods  and  either 
280  —  History  of  Psychology  or 
380 —  Systems  of  Psychology 

2.  In  each  case  of  such  a  major,  the  student  is 
required  to  plan  out  his  or  her  program  with  a 
team  of  two  advisors,  one  from  each  Depart- 
ment. This  needn't  be  done  prior  to  taking  any 
courses  in  each  Department,  but  should  come 
close  to  the  beginning  of  the  student's  career  at 
UMB.  It  should  be  understood  that  some 
courses    a    student    may    have    taken    in    each 


Department  prior  to  setting-up  such  a  major 
may  not  be  included  in  courses  that  count 
toward  this  major,  if  both  advisors  feel  they 
cannot  be  integrated  into  his  or  her  course  of 
study. 

B.  The  Psychology  Department  offers  several  courses 
(Psychology  260,  265,  266,  365)  that  will  form  an 
integral  part  of  a  proposed  concentration  in  Biobe- 
havioral  Studies,  now  under  development.  This 
concentration  is  a  joint  effort  of  the  Departments  of 
Anthropology,  Biology,  and  Psychology,  and  will 
be  open  to  majors  in  these  Departments. 

C.  The  Psychology  Department  also  contributes  offer- 
ings to  the  Law  and  Justice  Foundation  Program. 

INDEPENDENT  STUDY 

Students  interested  in  independent  work  (in  the  labor- 
atory, field  or  library)  should  seek  the  consent  of  a 
supervising  faculty  member  and  have  the  project 
approved  by  the  department  before  enrolling  in  Prob- 
lems in  Psychology  (478,  479). 

HONORS 

The  requirements  for  receiving  a  diploma  with  Honors 
in  Psychology  are:  1.  Satisfactory  completion  of  all  U. 
Mass.  and  departmental  requirements  for  graduation. 
2.  An  overall  3.0  cumulative  average.  3.  A  3.2  cumula- 
tive average  in  all  department  work.  4.  A  grade  of  A  in 
the  two  semester  Senior  Honors  courses  (Psychology 
498-499).  5.  Approval  of  the  Senior  Honors  paper  by 
the  Department's  Honors  Committee. 

Students  who  intend  to  graduate  in  June  of  their  sen- 
ior year  may  apply  to  the  department's  Honors  Com- 
mittee between  mid-May  of  their  junior  year  and 
September  1st  of  their  senior  year.  Students  will  be 
informed  of  their  eligibility  to  participate  in  the  Senior 
Honors  Program  (Psychology  498-499)  by  September 
10th. 

Students  interested  in  Independent  Research  of 
Library  Study,  who  are  not  participants  in  the  Senior 
Honors  seminar,  should  enroll  in  Psychology  478/479 
(Problems  in  Psychology)  with  the  consent  of  a  super- 
vising departmental  faculty  member, 

COLLEGE  II 

Bernard  M.  Kramer,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Psychology  and 
Chairman;  Maxwell  Schleifer,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Psy- 
chology; Dorothy  Gampel,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Psychology;  Lois  Biener,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Psychology;  Lawrence  Gaines.  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Psychology;  Milton  Kotelchuck,  Ph.D.,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Psychology;  Thomas  Kreilkamp,  Ph.D., 
Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology;  Joan  Husar  Liem, 
Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology;  Samuel  Osh- 
erson,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology; 
Edward  Strickland,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psy- 
chology; Richard  Tropper,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Psychology;  Gila  Baker,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Psychol- 
ogy; Carol  Feldman,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Psychology; 
Howard  Ramseur,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Psychology;  Mel- 
vin  Barton,  Ph.D.,  Part-time  Lecturer  in  Psychology; 
Ena  Nuttall,  Ph.D.,  Part-time  Lecturer  in  Psychology. 

GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS 

Psychology  majors  must  take  Psychology  101  plus  eight 
advanced  courses.  Majors  who  intend  to  apply  to  grad- 
uate departments  of  Psychology  are  strongly  advised  to 
take  Psychology  275  and  380.  Students  who  wish  to 
take  an  advanced  course  before  their  junior  year  must 
have  permission  of  the  instructor. 

Psych  101  General  Introduction  to  Psychology 

A  general  survey  of  the  major  areas  of  research  within 
psychology  such  as;  sensation  and  perception,  learn- 
ing, individual  differences,  personality,  social  and 
developmental  processes. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 
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Psych  200  Personality 

Comparative  approach  to  personality  theories  of  All- 
port,  Catell,  Freud.  Maslow,  Murray.  Kelley.  ego  psy- 
chologists, self-theorists  and  others.  Emphasis  upon 
achieving  a  conceptual  framevifork  contributing 
towards  greater  understanding  of  human  nature,  per- 
sonality functioning  and  individual  differences. 
Selected  topics  include  research  methods  and  assess- 
ment of  personality. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  101. 

3  Lect  Hrs.  3  Credits 

Mr.  Costa  and  Staff 

Psych  202  Human  Motives  and  Emotions 

Investigation  of  the  basic  motivational  and  emotional 

djTiamics  underlying  human  behavior,  with  emphasis 

on  experimental  and  conceptual  approaches. 

Prerequisite;  Psychology  101. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Psych  203  Cross  Cultural  Study  of  Personality 

Introduction  to  the  comparative  cross-cultural  perspec- 
tive in  personality  study,  theoretical  formulations  and 
current  research  on  the  relation  of  personality  to  cul- 
ture, focusing  on  personality  studies  in  Russian, 
Chinese,  and  Israeli  societies,  investigation  of  such  var- 
iables as  achievement,  motivation,  dependency,  guilt 
and  shame. 

Prerequisite;  Psychology  101. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Osherson 

Psych  211  Research  Methods  Psychology  I 

Basic  methods  used  by  psychologists  in  the  scientific 
study  of  behavior.  Experimental,  naturalistic  observa- 
tion,   clinical    case-study   methods,    etc.    will   be   con- 
sidered. Elementary  descriptive  statistics. 
Prerequisite;  Psychology  101. 

2  Lect  Hrs,  1.5  Lab.  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Schawrtz,  Mr.  Mixon,  Mr.  Costa 

Psych  212  Research  Methods  Psychology  II 

Advanced    aspects    of    research    design,    methods    of 
analysis,  inferental  statistics  will  be  covered. 
Prerequisite;  Psychology  101  and  211. 

2  Lect  Hrs,  1.5  Lab  Hrs  3  Credits 
Mr.  Schwartz 

Psych  215  Psychopathology 

Etiology,  dynamics  and  treatment  of  psychopathology. 
Prerequisite;  Psychology  101. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 
Mr.  Slavin  and  Staff 

Psych  220  Psychoanalysis  and  the  Study  of  Man 

Basic  psychoanalytic  concepts  applied  to  the  study  of 

man. 

Prerequisite;  Psychology  101  and  215,  senior  standing. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Rosenblatt 

Psych  230  Social  Psychology 

A  basic  survey  of  social  psychology,  with  focus  on  the 
nature  of  human  groups  and  the  way  man's  participa- 
tion in  them  affects  his  own  behavior. 
Prerequisite;  Psychology  101. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Mixon,  Ms.  Wilkie 

Psych  231  Environmental  Psychology 

Investigation  of  the  effects  of  the  physical  environment 
on  people  and  vice-versa.  Examination  of  such  issues 
as  how  different  individuals  and  groups  respond  to  the 
physical  environment  and  mental  health,  and  citizen 
participation  in  environmental  planning. 
Prerequisite;  Psychology  101. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 


Psych  232  Community  Psychology 

Contributions  of  psychology  to  the  understanding  of 
human  communities.  Consideration  of  factors  such  as 
motivation,  perception,  cognition,  and  attitudes  as 
these  influence  community  participation.  Conceptions 
of  community  psychology. 
Prerequisite;  Psychology  101. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Schleifer 

Psych  233  Psychology  of  Language 

Behavioral  and  physiological  approaches  to  the  pro- 
cesses underlying  language  and  thought,  and  the  inter- 
relationships between  them. 

Prerequisite;  Psychology  101  or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Lindsley,  Ms.  Baker 

Psych  240  Developmental  Psychology 

Cognitive,  social  and  personality  development  through- 
out the  entire  individual  life  cycle. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Psych  245  Educational  Psychology 

Application    of    psychological    concepts    to    education 

with  emphasis  on  the  role  of  the  school,  the  family,  the 

classroom,  and  the  teacher  in  the  educational  process. 

Prerequisite;     Psychology     101     and     permission     of 

instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Psych  250  Learning 

An  introduction  to  current  views  of  learning,  and  its 

development,  concepts,  application,  theoretical  issues 

and  behavioral  change. 

Prerequisite;  Psychology  101. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Byrnes 

Psych  251  Lab  Methods  in  Learning 

Lab  experiments  with  both  animal  and  human  subjects 

covering  diverse  learning  phenomena. 

Prerequisite;  Psych  211  and  Psych  250  (May  be  taken 

concurrently  with  Psych  250). 

1  Lect  Hr,  4  Lab  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Byrnes 

Psych  255  Perception 

The  traditional  problems  of  perception,  with  focus  on 
the  changing  theoretical  perspectives  within  which 
these  problems  are  viewed.  Evolution  in  theory  from 
early  elementalistic  approaches  to  the  more  current 
concern  with  the  perception-personality  relationships. 
Prerequisite;  Psychology  101. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Krus,  Mr.  Byrnes 

Psych  260  Physiological  Psychology 

A  basic  survey  of  physiological  psychology  including 

sensory     processes,      motor     behavior,      drives     and 

instincts,  arousal  and  learning. 

Prerequisite;     Psychology     101     and     permission     of 

instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Samuels 

Psych  265  Comparative  Psychology 

Evolution  of  behavior,  similarities  and  differences  for 
environmental  adjustment  and  for  behavioral  organiza- 
tion among  various  types  of  living  organisms  from 
plants  to  unicellular  organisms  to  the  primates,  includ- 
ing man. 

Prerequisite;  Psychology  101. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Moore 
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Psych  266  Laboratory  in  Animal  Behavior 

The  lab  will  introduce  practical  aspects  of  the  study  of 

species-typical     behavior,     Both     observational     and 

experimental  techniques  will  be  used  with  a  variety  of 

behavior  patterns  in  a  variety  of  species. 

Pre-    or    Co-requisite    Psych    265,    211    or    consent    of 

instructor, 

3  Credits 
Ms,  Moore 

Psych  270  Statistics 

Scientific  method  as  it  applies  to  psychology  and  the 
role  of  statistics  within  that  method.  Fundamental  sta- 
tistical concepts  and  techniques,  primary  stress  is  on 
the  logic  which  underlies  their  use  as  descriptive  and 
analytic  tools  in  psychological  inquiry. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  101, 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Psych  271  Psychological  Testing 

Survey  of  psychological  testing,  purposes  and  types  of 
tests,  and  principles  of  test  construction. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  101. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Costa 

Psych  275  Experimental  Psychology 

Scientific  methods  in  general  and  experimental  meth- 
ods in  particular  are  covered.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
developing   the   ability   to   critically  evaluate   the   evi- 
dence upon  which  various  assertions  are  made. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  101. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms,  Gampel 

Psych  280  History  of  Psychology 

An  examination  of  various  views  of  man  over  time  and 
the  treatment  of  basic  philosophical-psychological 
questions.  The  objective  of  the  course  is  for  the  student 
to  gain  a  sense  of  changing  emphasis  relative  to  broad 
issues  such  as  socio-cultural  factors,  intellectual,  tech- 
nological advances,  etc. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  101. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms,  Ross 

Psych  290  Normality  and  Psychopathology  in 
Childhood 

An  advanced  course  in  developmental  psychology  and 
psychopathology.  Deals  mainly  with  early  childhood 
and  emphasizes  Anna  Freud's  views  as  they  have 
evolved  from  experience  in  the  psychoanalysis  of  chil- 
dren. Specific  topics  include  temporary  regression  in 
childhood,  the  transitional  object,  consciousness  in 
childhood,  the  influence  of  physical  illness  and  hospi- 
talization on  mental  development,  object  loss,  the  diag- 
nostic profile,  and  the  concept  of  the  representational 
world. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  101,  200,  215,  and  240. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Rosenblatt 

Psych  300  Psychological  Assessment 

A   systematic    treatment   of   principals   and    problems 
associated     with     psychological     measurement     and 
assessment  —  especially  as  it  relates  to  personnel  deci- 
sion making  and  selection. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  101,  200,  211  and  271. 

2  Lect  Hrs.  2  Lab  Hrs  3  Credits 
Mr.  Costa 

Psych  310  Time,  Space  and  Fantasy 

Far-ranging  exploration  of  the  human  imagination  as 
applied  to  the  dimension  of  time  and  space. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  101. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 
Mr.  Kastenbaum 


Psych  315  Death,  Dying  and  Lethal  Behavior 

Explores  our  total  relationship  to  death.  It  draws  upon 
material  from  psychology  and  related  fields,  and  from 
personal  experience  and  events  of  the  day. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  101, 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr,  Kastenbaum 

Psych  325  Freud's  Case  Histories 

Review  of  Freud's  published  case  histories,  Dora,  The 
Rat  Man,  The  WoJf  Man,  Schreber,  Little  Hans,  Special 
attention  to  the  problems  of  the  case  history  as  scien- 
tific evidence. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  101,  200,  215,  220,  and  240, 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr,  Rosenblatt 

Psych  330  New  Approaches  to  Social  Psychology 

Seminar  in  recent  theoretical,  empirical  and  method- 
ological developments  in  social  psychology. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  101  and  230. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Mixon,  Ms.  Wilkie 

Psych  331  Nature  of  Prejudice 

Examination  of  psychological  and  socio-cultural  fac- 
tors in  inter-group  prejudice.  Will  use  the  classic  work 
by  Gordon  Allport  as  an  analytic  framework  and  incor- 
porate subsequent  developments  in  the  social  sciences. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  101. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Psych  332  Educational  Segregation  and  Desegregation 

Examination  of  social  and  psychological  aspects  of 
desegregation,  its  effects  on  the  achievement,  self-con- 
cept and  interracial  attitudes  of  students,  and  the 
school  conditions  necessary  for  their  maximum  benefit. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  101, 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Psych  333  Group  Dynamics 

An  examination  of  small  group  behavior  from  a  theo- 
retical and  empirical  perspective.  The  group  is  viewed 
as  a  system  functioning  in  a  number  of  environments: 
physical,  personal,  social,  and  task.  Each  of  these  inter- 
related environments  influence  various  aspects  of 
group  process.  Thus  leadership,  power,  conformity, 
status,  goals,  etc.,  are  considered  as  inter-related  pro- 
cesses of  social  interaction. 

3  Credits 
Ms.  Wilkie 

Psych  340  Psychology  of  Human  Aging 

A  developmental  approach  to  human  integrity  and 
functioning  in  the  second  half  of  the  lifespan.  Stereo- 
typed ideas  about  the  aging  process  are  critically 
reviewed.  Special  attention  is  given  to  newer 
approaches  to  facilitating  psychological  well-being  in 
the  later  years  of  life. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  or  Senior  standing.  Psychology 
101. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Kastenbaum 

Psych  341  The  Family  and  the  Child  —  A 
Psychological  View 

The  role  of  the  family  in  psychological  development  of 

the   child,    A   psychodynamic   view  of  the   family,    to 

examine  stages  of  development  from  the  third  trimester 

of  pregnancy  to  sixteen  years  of  age. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  101. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Psych  360  Neuropsychology  I 

Neuro-basis  of  higher  cognative  functions  such  as  per- 
ception, emotion,   memory  and   language,   including  a 
consideration  of  human  brain  damage  and  psychologi- 
cal tests  used  to  assess  such  damage. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  260. 
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Psych  361  Neuropsychology  II 

Neuro-basis  of  higher  cognative  functions  such  as  per- 
ception,  emotion,   memory  and  language,   including  a 
consideration  of  human  brain  damage  and  psychologi- 
cal tests  used  to  assess  such  damage. 
Prerequisite;  Psychology  260. 

Psych  365  Psychobiology  of  Development 

A  major  emphasis  of  the  course  will  be  the  formulation 
of  general  principles  of  development  applicable  to  a 
wide  variety  of  species.  A  second  emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  interpreting.  The  relation  of  the  animal  liter- 
ature to  an  understanding  of  human  development.  Spe- 
cific topics  will  be  drawn  from  naturalistic  studies  of 
animal  and  human  development  and  from  studies 
exploring  the  relation  between  biology  and  behavioral 
development. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing,  Psychology  101  and  240 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Moore 

Psych  380  Systems  of  Psychology 

A  study  of  major  trends  in  contemporary  psychology, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  behavioristic  and  phe- 
nomenological  viewpoints.  An  examination  of  the  lead- 
ing movements  is  based  on  historical  evaluation  of 
major  concepts. 

Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.  Psychology  101.  or  per- 
mission of  instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Ross 

Psych  385  Sensory  Processes  and  Pattern  Recognition 

The  course  will  explore  the  means  by  which  a  per- 
ceived, remembered  and  thought-about  world  comes 
into  being  form  changes  in  the  energy  distribution  on 
the  retina  and  fluctuating  pressure  patterns  at  the  ear; 
how  these  become  the  images  that  we  see  and  the 
sounds,  speech  and  music  that  we  hear. 

3  Credits 
Mr.  Byrnes 

Psych  390  Thinking 

An  exploration   of  how  man  develops  strategies  for 

obtaining  information  from  his  environment,  and  how 

this  information  is  organized,  stored,  and  retrieved  for 

later  use. 

Prerequisite;  Junior  standing.  Psychology  101. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Schwartz,  Mr.  Byrnes 

Psych  391  Lab  Methods  in  Thinking 

Experiment  on  a  variety  of  higher  processes  involving 

human  subjects. 

Prereq  -  Co-req  211,  390. 

1  Lect  Hr,  4  Lab  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Schwartz.  Mr.  Byrnes 

Psych  395  Field  Study  Option 

This  option  is  a  1  credit  addition  to  student  course 
work  in  the  following  —  Personality,  Race  Prejudice, 
Psychopathology,  The  Psychology  of  Women,  Com- 
munity Psychology,  and  Developmental,  Social,  Educa- 
tional, and  Community  Psychology.  Students  spend  2 
to  3  hours  per  week  participating  in  course-related 
field  settings.  Through  supervision  and  written  reports 
students  use  psychological  theories  and  methods  to 
analyze  data  gathered  in  the  field  setting. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  101  and  permission  of 
instructor. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  1  Credit 

Staff 

Psych  478-479  Problems  in  Psychology 

Independent   work  on   special   problems  or  in  certain 

fields  of  psychological  interest.  Students  must  arrange 

with     an     individual     instructor     and     have     project 

approved  by  the  department. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  101. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 


Psych  480  Advanced  Developmental  Psychology  — 
Special  Topics 

Conducted  by  various  members  of  the  faculty  with  spe- 
cial attention  in  their  field  of  scholarly  interest. 
Prerequisite;  Psychology  101,  and  Psychology  240. 
Hrs  by  Arrangement  3  Credits 

Staff 

Psych  481  Special  Topics 

Conducted  by  various  members  of  the  faculty  with  spe- 
cial attention  in  their  field  of  scholarly  interest.  Topics 
vary  by  semester. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  101. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  3  Credits 

Staff 

Psych  482  Issues  for  Psychology 

Guest  lecturers  will  discuss  new  developments  interior 
to  psychology  as  a  science  or  exterior  as  problems  for 
psychological  analysis.  Closed  discussions  guided  by 
responsible  faculty  will  follow  lecture  sessions  open  to 
the  university  community. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Kramer 

Psych  485  Advanced  Seminar  in  Psychology 

Seminar  topics  vary  by  semester. 

Prerequisite:     Senior     standing     and     permission     of 

instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Psych  498  Senior  Honors  Seminar  I 

An  intensive  program  of  directed  research  combined 
with  weekly  seminar  on  salient  issues  in  Psychology. 
Successful  completion  of  Psychology  498-499  results  in 
graduation  with  honors  in  Psychology. 
Prerequisite;  Psychology  101,  211,  212;  A  3.0  grade 
point  average  and  consent  of  Psychology  Honors  Com- 
mittee. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Psych  499  Senior  Honors  Seminar  II 

An  intensive  program  of  directed  research  combined 

with  weekly  seminar  on  salient  issues  in  Psychology. 

Successful  completion  of  Psychology  498-499  results  in 

graduation  with  honors  in  Psychology. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  498. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

THE  STUDY  OF  RELIGION 

COLLEGE  II 

Richard  A.  Horsley,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  in  the 
Study  of  Religion  and  Program  Director;  Randy  Hunts- 
berry,  Ph.D.,  Part-time  Assistant  Professor  in  the  Study 
of  Religion;  James  Fisher,  S.T.B.,  Part-time  Lecturer  in 
the  Study  of  Religion. 

THE  PROGRAM  AND  CONCENTRATION  IN  THE 
STUDY  OF  RELIGION 

The  Program  in  the  Study  of  Religion  offers  a  set  of 
courses  which  concentrate  on  the  religious  dimension 
of  human  experience.  At  the  nucleus  of  the  Program  is 
a  group  of  courses  directly  in  the  study  of  religion 
which  focus  on  the  fundamental  problems  and  themes 
of  religious  experience  (Group  A,  below).  This  is  sup- 
plemented by  a  variety  of  departmental  course  offer- 
ings which  examine  religious  aspects  of  literature,  art, 
history,  or  institutions,  as  treated  by  the  social  sciences 
and  the  humanities  (Group  B,  below).  This  Program 
seeks  to  explore  critically  the  cultural  heritage  of  reli- 
gious experience  in  a  fashion  which  enables  students 
to  expand  their  views  of  human  culture  and  to  find  the 
place  of  their  own  history  and  experience  within  the 
framework  of  a  liberal  and  humanistic  education. 

The    Concentration    in    the    Study    of    Religion    is 
designed  for  students  who  wish  to  pursue  the  study  of 
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religion  in  a  more  systematic  way.  These  students  will 
be  assisted  and  advised  by  the  Committee  on  the  Study 
of  Religion  in  College  11  which  supervises  the  Program. 
A  student's  program  of  study  in  the  Concentration 
must  be  coherent,  balanced,  and  varied.  It  must  prov- 
ide for  a  clearly-defined  focus  and  knowledge  of  a  wide 
range  of  religious  phenomena.  At  least  six  courses  from 
the  approved  list  below  must  be  completed;  at  least 
three  of  these  must  be  elected  from  Group  A.  Success- 
ful completion  of  the  Concentration  is  formally 
acknowledged  on  students'  official  records. 

A.  COURSES  IN  THE  STUDY  OF  RELIGION 

Study  of  Religion  109  —  Introduction  to  Religion:  Sym- 
bol. Myth,  and  Ritual 
Study  of  Religion  231  —  Religions  of  India 
Study  of  Religion  232  —  Religions  of  the  Far  East 
Study  of  Religion  241  —  Old  Testament:  The  Religion 

of  Israel  and  the  Ancient  Near  East 
Study  of  Religion  242  —  New  Testament,  Judaism,  and 

Hellenistic  Religion 
Study  of  Religion  250  —  Varieties  of  Mysticism 
Study    of    Religion    264    —    Contemporary    Religious 

Thought 
Study  of  Religion  276  —  Religion  and  Technology 
Study  of  Religion  478  —  Indepent  Study 

B.  COURSES  RELATED  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  RELI- 
GION 

Approaches  to  Religion  through  particular  disciplines: 
Anthropology  267  —  Anthropology  of  Religion 
Sociology  339 —  Sociology  of  Religion 
Philosophy  260  —  Philosophy  of  Religion 

Religion  and  Literature: 

Classics  112  —  Greek  and  Roman  Myth  and  Religion 

English  326 —  Milton 

English  482G —  Jewish  American  Literature 

Humanities  243  —  Mythology  and  Literature 

Humanities  244 —  Germanic  Mythology 

Humanities  260  —  Visionary  and  Prophetic  Modes  in 
Literature 

Humanities  245 —  Fantasy  and  Utopia 

French  374  —  Catholic  Literature  from  1800-1930 

Italian  301-302  —  Dante  and  the  Duecento 

Major  Religious-Cultural  Traditions: 

History  237  —  Jewish  History:  Antiquity  to  the  Late 
Middle  Ages 

History  238  —  Jewish  History:  From  the  Spanish 
Expulsion  to  Modern  Statehood 

History  239  —  The  Middle  East,  622-1517  (Islamic  Civi- 
lization) 

History  243  —  Problems  in  African  Civilization  (Islam 
in  Africa) 

Relstd  109  Introduction  to  Religion-Symbol,  Myth  and 
Ritual 

A  comparative  introductory  and  survey  course  on  fun- 
damental subject  matter  and  methods  of  approach, 
focusing  on  the  central  importance  of  symbols,  myths 
and  rituals.  Concentration  on  such  topics  as  mytho- 
poeic  religion,  myth  and  history,  heroes  and  saviors, 
mystical  transformation,  prophetic  vision,  and  contem- 
porary spiritual  transcendence. 

3  Lecf  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr.  Horsley 

Relstd  231  Religions  of  India 

A  study  of  Hindu,  Buddhist  and  other  religious  forms 
as  expressed  in  Indian  myth,  literature,  art,  and  social 
movements.  Equal  attention  to  traditional  materials, 
such  as  the  Upanishads,  the  Bhavagad  Gita,  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Buddha,  and  to  more  recent  phenomena 
such  as  the  Gandhian  movement. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 


Relstd  232  Religions  of  the  Far  East 

A  study  of  religious  expression   in  China  and   Japan 

with    special    emphasis     on     Confucianism,     Taoism, 

Buddhism  and  Shintoism. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Relstd  241  Old  Testament,  the  Religion  of  Israel  and 
the  Ancient  Near  East 

Interpretation  of  the  religion  and  literature  of  ancient 
Israel  in  comparison  with  the  mythic  religious  forms  of 
the  ancient  Near  East  with  some  attention  to  subse- 
quent biblical  interpretation,  literature  and  philoso- 
phy. Central  themes  include  myth  and  history, 
covenant,  charismatic  leadership,  imperial  religion, 
prophetic  protest  and  apocalyptic  visions. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Horsley 

Relstd  242  New  Testament,  Judaism  and  Hellenistic 
Religion 

A  study  of  Religion  and  Literature  of  early  Christianity 
in  comparison  with  other,  contemporary  Jewish  move- 
ments —  Pharisees,  Essenes,  etc.  —  and  with  hellenis- 
tic  philosophy  and  mystery  religions.  Concentration  on 
the  career  and  teachings  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  inter- 
pretation of  his  significance,  and  the  development  and 
diversity  of  the  Christian  movement.  Some  attention  to 
modern  literary,  musical  and  cinematic  interpretations. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Horsley 

Relstd  250  Varieties  of  Mysticism 

A  critical  and   comparative  study  of  specific  mystics 
and  mystical  movements  from  the  Hindu,  Muslim,  Jew- 
ish and  Christian  religious  traditions. 
Prerequisite:  One  Religious  Studies  course  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Relstd  264  Contemporary  Religious  Thought 

Consideration  of  major  currents  in  contemporary  reli- 
gious thought  from  existentialist  theology  and  mystical 
contemplation  to  more  socially  oriented  reflection  and 
religious  philosophies  of  non-violence  and  revolution. 
Readings  from  Buber,  Tillich,  Weil,  Teilhard,  Merton, 
Niebuhr,  Gandhi,  Fackenheim,  Berrigan,  Cox,  and 
Daly. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Horsley 

Relstd  276  Religion  and  Technology 

An  assessment  of  technology,  including  issues  such  as 
ecology,  alienation,  medicine,  and  warfare,  from  the 
perspective  of  major  religious  traditions,  A  considera- 
tion of  religious-ethical  resources  for  dealing  with  tech- 
nology and  its  impact  on  man  and  nature.  Special 
attention  may  be  given  to  one  or  two  para-dogmatic 
problems,  for  example,  in  genetics  or  medical  ethics. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Relstd  478-479  Independent  Study  I,  II 

A    written    prospectus    must   be   formulated    with   the 

instructor. 

Prerequisite:    Permission    of    instructor    and    program 

chairman. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

RUSSIAN 

COLLEGE  II 

John  H.  Dick,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  and  Chairman; 
Joseph  Manson,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Russian; 
George  Siegal,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Russian; 
George  N.  Kostich,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Russian;  Anny 
Newman,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Russian;  Kevork  Donabe- 
dian,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Russian;  Vera  Taranovsky, 
M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Russian. 
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GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS 

The  program  of  courses  for  the  Russian  major  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Seven  courses  in  the  department  beyond  the  inter- 
mediate level  which  must  include  Russian  309-310 
(Third  Year  Russian),  Russian  261-262  (Russian  Litera- 
ture in  Translation),  two  semesters  of  Russian  litera- 
ture in  the  original,  either  Russian  305  (Phonetics)  or 
Russian  306  (Structure  of  Modern  Russian),  Russian 
263  (Russian  Culture  and  Civilization)  and  Russian 
311-312  (Stylistics  —  Fourth  Year  Russian). 

Russ  101-102  Elementary  Russian 

For   students    with   no    previous   training   in   Russian. 

Development  of  the  four  language  skills,  based  on  an 

audio-lingual  approach. 

4  Lect  Hrs,  2  Lab  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

Russ  201-202  Intermediate  Russian 

Intensive   review  of  grammar.   Continued   practice   in 

speaking,  writing  and  listening. 

Prerequisite:  Russian  102  or  equivalent. 

4  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

Russ  250  Dostoevsky 

Historical  and  literary  background.  No  reading  know- 
ledge of  Russian  required.  Russian  majors  expected  to 
do  a  part  of  the  reading  in  the  original. 
Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr.  Siegel 

Russ  251  Tolstoy 

Historical  and  literary  background.  No  reading  know- 
ledge of  Russian  required.  Russian  majors  expected  to 
do  a  part  of  the  reading  in  the  original. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr.  Siegel 

Russ  261-262  Russian  Literature  in  Translation 

Modern  Russian  literature,  concentrating  on  prose 
from  1800  to  the  present.  No  reading  knowledge  of  Rus- 
sian required. 

Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr.  Siegel,  Mr.  Manson 

Russ  263  Russian  Culture  and  Civilization 

Aspects  of  Russian  history,  religion,  literature,  art, 
architecture,  and  music,  studied  in  relation  to  one 
another  rather  than  in  isolation.  Within  the  general 
framework,  students  are  encouraged  to  pursue  topics 
of  individual  interest. 
Prerequisite;  Sophomore  standing. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr.  Manson 

Russ  264  Bulgakov,  Pasternak  and  Solzhenitsyn 

Readings  in  English  translation  of  selected  novels  and 
short  stories  of  three  major  Soviet  writers. 
Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr.  Manson 

Russ  265  Chekhov 

Readings  of  selected  plays  and  short  stories  of  Chekhov 
in  English  translation. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr.  Manson 

Russ  267  Soviet  Literature 

Beginnings  and  development  of  Soviet  prose,  drama 
and  criticism  from  Gorky  to  the  present.  No  reading 
knowledge  of  Russian  required.  Majors  required  to  do 
research  in  Russian. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr.  Siegel,  Mr.  Manson 


Russ  268  Russian  Drama 

The  masterpieces  of  the  Russian  theatre  from  the 
beginnings  to  recent  years.  Plays  from  Fonvizin  to 
Gorky.  No  reading  knowledge  of  Russian  required. 
Majors  expected  to  do  a  part  of  the  reading  in  the  ori- 
ginal. 

Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr.  Kostich 

Russ  301-302  Selected  Readings  in  Russian  Literature 

Reading  of  selected  classics  of  19th  and  20th  century 

Russian    literature,    combined    with   written   and   oral 

work. 

Prerequisite:  Russian  201  or  equivalent. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Kostich 

Russ  305  The  Sound  Patterns  of  Russian 

Detailed  analysis  of  the  sound  system,  articulation  and 
intonational  patterns  of  the  Russian  language.  Empha- 
sis on  aural  comprehension  and  oral  fluency. 
Prerequisite;  Russian  201  or  equivalent. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Newman 

Russ  306  Structure  of  the  Russian  Language 

The  structure  of  the  contemporary  Russian  language. 

Morphology,  accentology  and  syntax. 

Prerequisite:  Russian  201  or  equivalent. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Newman 

Russ  309-310  Third  Year  Russian 

Reading,  problems  in  grammar,  composition  and  con- 
versation. 

Prerequisite:  Intermediate  Russian  or  equivalent. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Newman 

Russ  311-312  Russian  Stylistics 

The  style  of  Russian  literary  works.  Practical  applica- 
tion of  principles  of  grammar  and  intensive  study  of 
idiomatic  expressions. 
Prerequisite;  Russian  201  or  equivalent, 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Kostich 

Russ  321  Specialized  Reading 

Texts  in  various  fields  read  intensively  and  extensively 
—  primarily  for  vocabulary  acquisition. 
Prerequisite;  Russian  201  or  equivalent. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Newman 

Russ  341  19th  Century  Russian  Poetry 

Readings  in  Lermontov,  Tjutchev  and  Nekrasov. 
Prerequisite;  Russian  201  or  2  years  of  Russian. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Siegel 

Russ  344  Pushkin 

Readings  in  the  poetry  and  prose  of  Pushkin. 
Prerequisite;  Russian  201  or  2  years  of  Russian. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Siegel 

Russ  359  20th  Century  Russian  Poetry 

Close   reading   and    analysis    of   the   Russian    texts   of 
poems  of  Mayakovsky,  Voznesensky  and  Evtushenko. 
Prerequisite;  Sophomore  standing. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Manson 

Russ  478-479  Independent  Study  I,  II 

Selected  research  topics  organized  in  consultation  with 

individual  students  or  individual  guidance  in  reading, 

writing,  and  literary  criticism. 

Prerequisite;  Permission  of  instructor  and  chairman. 

Weekly  Conferences,  Hrs  to  be  Arranged  3  Credits 

Staff 
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Russ  586  Methods  and  Practice  Teaching  of  Russian  in 
Secondary  Schools 

Instruction  in  methods  of  teaching  Russian.   Supervi- 
sion of  practice  teaching  in  secondary  schools. 
Prerequisite;  6  hours  education  courses  and  admission 
to  the  Teacher  Certification  Program. 

3  Lect  Hrs,  20  Hrs  Practice  Teaching  9  Credits 
Staff 

ARMENIAN 

Armenian  101  Elementary  Armenian 

For  students  with  no  previous  knowledge  of  Armenian. 
Intensive  practice  in  language  skills  with  introductory 
reading. 

4  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 
Mr.  Donabedian 

Armenian  102  Elementary  Armenian 

For  students  with  no  previous  knowledge  of  Armenian. 

Intensive  practice  in  language  skills  with  introductory 

reading. 

4  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr.  Donabedian 

SOCIOLOGY 

COLLEGE  I 

James  E.  Blackwell,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology  and 
Chairman;  Richard  Robbins,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sociol- 
ogy; Daisy  Tagliacozzo,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology; 
John  Dickinson,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociol- 
ogy; Calvin  J.  Larson,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Sociology;  Gerald  R.  Garrett,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Sociology;  Herman  James,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Sociology;  Gregory  Johnson,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Sociology;  Janet  Kohen,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Sociology;  Susanne  Heme  Morgan,  Ph.D., 
Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology;  Siamak  Movahedi, 
Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology;  Stan  R.  Nikkei, 
Instructor  in  Sociology;  Ann  Popkin,  M.A.,  Instructor 
in  Sociology;  Robert  Wood,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Sociol- 
ogy; T.  Scott  Miyakawa,  Ph.D.,  Visiting  Professor  of 
Sociology;  Douglas  Davidson,  M.S.,  Lecturer  in  Sociol- 
ogy; Bruce  Hare,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Sociology;  Barbara 
Pearson,  M.S.,  Part-time  Lecturer  in  Sociology. 

GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS 

The  Department  requires  a  total  of  27  semester  hours  of 
Sociology  credit  for  a  major  in  Sociology.  The  specific 
courses  required  for  graduation  are:  (1)  Sociology  101 
(Introductory  Sociology);  (2)  Sociology  350  (Social  Sta- 
tistics) or  Sociology  351  (Methods  of  Social  Research); 
and  (3)  Sociology  382  (Elements  of  Sociological 
Theory).  In  addition,  majors  must  take  six  upper  divi- 
sion courses  in  Sociology  in  meeting  the  total  27  credit 
hours  required  for  a  major.  Effective  with  the  Class  of 
1975,  no  cognate  courses  will  be  acceptable  in  lieu  of 
courses  in  Sociology. 

The  Department  does  not  require  but  strongly  recom- 
mends its  major  to  take  Anthropology  101,  (Introduc- 
tory Anthropology),  and  Psychology  101,  (Introductory 
Psychology).  Beyond  meeting  the  minimal  require- 
ments, a  major  is  free  to  concentrate  or  specialize  in 
any  one  of  the  "themes"  among  its  curriculum  or  to 
take  courses  interspersed  among  the  various  themes. 

Field  Training 

Field  Training  is  provided  in  two  programs  of  the 
Department:  (1)  The  Sociology  and  Urban  Social  Ser- 
vice Program  (SUSS)  and  (2)  the  Program  in  Correc- 
tions. These  programs  involve  practical  training  in  an 
agency  setting,  following  the  acquisition  of  theoretical 
knowledge.  See  descriptions  below. 

Sociology  and  Urban  Social  Service 

The  Sociology  and  Urban  Social  Service  Concentration 
is  designed  for  dedicated  students  who  wish,  beginning 
in  their  freshman  year,  to  major  in  sociology  as  prepa- 


ration for  a  child-serving  career  in  an  urban  setting. 
Students  in  this  program  take  specially  created  sec- 
tions of  the  sociology  course  offerings  which  coordi- 
nate their  course  work  with  field  placement  activity. 
Such  students  are  expected  to  intern  in  a  variety  of 
social  service  agencies  such  as  schools,  hospitals,  child 
guidance  centers,  recreational  centers  and  other  com- 
munity agencies. 

Entering  freshmen  interested  in  applying  for  the 
social  service  concentration  should  write  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Sociology  Department. 

The  Sociology  of  Correction 

The  Department  of  Sociology,  College  I,  offers  a  sequ- 
ence of  courses  in  the  sociology  of  law,  correction,  and 
criminal  justice.  In  general,  these  courses  emphasize 
basic  sociological  concepts,  research  studies  of  the 
criminal  justice  system,  and  sociological  theory  in  the 
specialized  fields  of  deviant  behavior  and  criminology. 
Students  with  career  interests  in  this  area  and  those 
who  plan  to  pursue  graduate  study  in  criminology 
should  take  Sociology  261  (Social  Deviance  and  Con- 
trol), Sociology  361  (Criminology)  or  Sociology  462 
(Juvenile  Delinquency),  Sociology  463  (Contemporary 
Correction),  and  at  least  two  additional  courses  from 
the  following  list:  Sociology  465  (Police  and  Society), 
Sociology  464  (Practicum  in  Correction),  Sociology  468 
(Social  Psychiatry),  Sociology  466  (Research  Studies  in 
the  Sociology  of  Alcoholism),  and  Sociology  467 
(Sociology  of  Law).  A  practicum  in  correction  in  which 
students  are  placed  as  interns  in  a  criminal  justice  set- 
ting is  open  to  junior  and  senior  students.  Students  are 
also  encouraged  to  take  supplementary  course  work  in 
other  departments. 

Interdisciplinary  and  Foundation  Programs 

The  Department  actively  participates  in  the  Founda- 
tions Course  in  Law  and  Justice,  sponsored  by  College 
I.  The  sociology  course  in  Asian  Institutions  is  central 
to  an  emerging  Asian  Studies  Program  which  may  be 
developed  by  College  I.  Similarly,  other  departmental 
course  offerings  are  central  components  in  other  inter- 
disciplinary programs  such  as  Afro-American,  Studies, 
Ethnic  Studies  and  Urban  Studies. 

No  graduate  degree  is  currently  offered  by  the 
Department  of  Sociology;  however  a  modest  graduate 
studies  program  is  being  planned  and  is  expected  to  be 
implemented  within  a  year.  (For  information,  write  to 
the  Chairman;  Department  of  Sociology). 

The  Honors  Program 

The  Honors  Program  is  open  to  all  qualified  Sociology 
majors.  Criteria  for  Honors  in  Sociology  are  as  follows: 

1.  Sociology  as  the  declared  major. 

2.  At  least  a  3.00  all-college  G.P.A. 

3.  At  least  a  3.25  G.P.A.  in  sociology  based  on  no  less 
than  6  sociology  courses  (currently  8  courses 
beyond  introductory  sociology  are  required). 

a.  At  least  5  of  these  course  must  be  graded  credit- 
hours. 

b.  Students  who  have  not  completed  6  Sociology 
courses  at  the  time  of  application  (most  appli- 
cants may  fall  in  this  category)  can  be  consi- 
dered if  the  balance  of  course  credits  are 
currently  in  progress  and  if  the  grade  outcome 
maintains  the  G.P.A.  requirements.  In  such  inst- 
ances, the  Curriculum  Committee  can  issue  a 
tentative  approval. 

c.  Transfer  students  must  have  at  least  4  graded 
courses  in  Sociology  at  UM/B  with  the  balance  of 
sociology  credits  from  the  transfer  institution. 

4.  Senior  standing,  as  defined  by  the  UM/B  Registrar, 
in  the  Semester  in  which  the  honors  work  will  be 
undertaken.  (Second  semester  juniors  can  submit 
an  honors  application  providing  that  credits  in  pro- 
gress are  sufficient  to  give  them  senior  standing  in 
the   following  semester.    Normally,   however,   most 
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students    will    apply   for    honors    during    the    first 
semester  of  the  senior  year). 

Alpha  Kappa  Delta 

The  Department  of  Sociology  in  College  I  co-sponsors 
with  the  Department  of  Sociology  in  College  II  a  chap- 
ter of  ALPHA  KAPPA  DELTA,  the  National  Honor 
Society  in  Sociology.  Alpha  Kappa  Delta  is  the  first 
national  honor  society  established  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts/Boston.  Membership  is  open  to  those 
students  who  have  completed  ten  or  more  hours  in 
Sociology  with  a  grade  point  average  of  3.0  or  above 
and  whose  overall  grade  point  average  is  3.0  or  above. 
Admission  to  Alpha  Kappa  Delta  usually  occurs  during 
the  Spring  Term. 

SOCIOLOGY 

COLLEGE  II 

Robert  Weiss,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology  and  Chair- 
man; Gordon  C.  Zahn,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology; 
Harry  Brill,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology; 
Peggy  Marquis,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociol- 
ogy; Jeanne  Binstock,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Sociology;  Lawrence  Kamara,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Sociology;  Howard  Rotblat,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Sociology;  Sharon  Stichter,  Ph.D.  Assistant 
Professor  of  Sociology;  Harry  Finkelstein,  M.S.W., 
Instructor  in  Sociology;  Richard  Rronish,  M.A., 
Instructor  in  Sociology;  Nancy  St.  John,  Ph.D.,  Visit- 
ing Associate  Professor  of  Sociology;  Mary-Jo  Bane, 
Ed.D.  Part-time  Lecturer  in  Sociology;  Ellen  Fitzgerald, 
Ph.D.  Part-time  Lecturer  in  Sociology;  Russell  D. 
Lee,  M.A.  Part-time  Lecturer  in  Sociology;  Artimus 
March,  M.A.  Part-time  Lecturer  in  Sociology;  Joanne 
Preston,  B.S.  Part-time  Lecturer  in  Sociology;  Joyce 
Robinson,  M.A.  Part-time  Lecturer  in  Sociology. 

GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS 

Sociology  majors  are  required  to  take  a  minimum  of 
nine  Sociology  courses,  including  Sociology  101 
(Introduction),  Sociology  351  (Methods  of  Sociological 
Reseaixh)  and  Sociology  241  (Elements  of  Sociological 
Theory).  Majors  in  College  II  are  required  also  to  take 
two  courses  in  any  other  of  the  Social  Sciences.  Majors 
in  College  II  may  use  any  sociological  methods  course 
to  meet  the  methods  course  requirement.  Majors  are 
encouraged  to  choose  related  subjects  within  the  Social 
Sciences.  The  Departments  limit  up  to  two  cognate 
courses  from  other  social  sciences  to  be  counted 
toward  the  major.  Students  may  submit  such  courses 
for  approval  for  cognate  credit.  At  the  invitation  of  the 
Department,  a  student  may  take  individual  directed 
study  with  an  emphasis  on  independent  research.  Stu- 
dents wishing  to  engage  in  independent  study  should 
submit  a  proposal  for  the  consideration  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Social  101  Introduction  to  Sociology 

The  structure  of  society,  cultural  patterns,  and  group 
life.  The  individual  and  socialization,  groups,  institu- 
tions, social  systems,  social  change. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

Sociol  102  Further  Topics  in  Introductory  Sociology 

A  continuation   of  Introductory  Sociology  for  second 
semester  freshman  in  the  Suss  Program,  focusing  on 
the  social  processes  of  deviance,  change  and  conflict. 
Prerequisite;  Sociology  101  and  participation  in  Suss 
Program. 

Ms.  St.  John 

Sociol  200  Human  Service  Organizations 

Theory  and  practice  of  people-processing  and  people- 
changing  organizations. 
Prerequisite;  Sociology  101. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Finkelstein 


Sociol  201  Youth  and  Society 

An  examination  of  theories  and  research  on  youth  and 

society,  present  day  patterns  of  youthful  development 

will  be  contrasted  to  other  types  —  both  in  Western 

history  and  in  other  cultures.  The  relationship  of  youth 

to  major  institutions;  educational,  legal,  occupational 

will  be  examined  in  detail. 

Prerequisite:   Sociology  101   plus  one  other  course  in 

either  Sociology  or  Anthropology. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Johnson 

Sociol  211  The  Urban  Community 

The  development  of  the  city  as  a  complex  form  of  the 

human  community.  History  and  growth  of  urbanism  in 

industrial    societies    and    developing    nations.    Urban 

change  and  the  problem  of  planning. 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  101. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Larson,  Mr.  Nikkei,  Mr.  Brill 

Sociol  220  Asian  Institutions 

This  course  is  an  introductory  study  of  the  institutions 
and  structures  of  East  Asian  societies,  especially  of 
China  and  Japan.  It  will  concentrate  on  selected  tradi- 
tional institutions  such  as  the  family,  community,  and 
social  aspects  of  the  economy  and  their  relations  to 
modernization  and  industrialization.  Comparisons  will 
be  made  between  these  East  Asian  societies  and  with 
the  United  States. 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  101  and  two  upper  level  Sociol- 
ogy courses.  A  Chinese  or  Japanese  History  course  may 
be  substituted  for  one  sociology  course. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Miyakawa 

Sociol  221  Asian  and  Asian  American  Influence  on 
America 

An  introduction  to  the  Asian  Americans  and  their 
major  contributions  to  the  United  States,  analysis  of 
their  experience,  including  aspects  significant  to  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  American  group  relations  gener- 
ally, such  as  those  between  blacks  and  Caucasians  and 
among  white  ethnics. 
Prerequisite:  Sociology  101. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Miyakawa 

Sociol  226  Politics  and  Sociology  of  Ecology 

Political  processes  as  general  phenomena  ocurring  in 
all  social  and  political  institutions,  considered  through 
ideas  derived  from  the  study  of  political  behavior, 
organization  theory  and  political  anthropology  and 
evaluated  in  terms  of  normative  political  philosophy. 
Prerequisite:  Sociology  101. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Sociol  231  Social  Stratification 

Social  classes  in  traditional  and  industrial  societies, 
classes,  castes,  and  mobility.  Theories  of  class  relation- 
ships and  conflicts. 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  101  and  Psychology  101. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Ms.  Binstock,  Mr.  Davidson 

Sociol  241  Elements  of  Sociological  Theory 

Reading  and  discussion  of  basic  sociological  works  in 
theory.  Relevance  of  earlier  and  contemporary  sociol- 
ogical interests  and  research. 
Prerequisite:  Sociology  101  and  junior  standing. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Larson,  Mr.  Robbins,  Mr.  Zahn 

Sociol  242  Family 

A  comparative  and  historical  analysis  of  family  sys- 
tems. Emphasis  on  the  development  and  future  pros- 
pects of  the  nuclear  family  in  middle-class  industrial 
society. 

Prerequisite;  Sociology  101. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Kamara 
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Sociol  261  Social  Deviance  and  Control 

The  social  conditions  of  individual  and  group  behavior 
disorders,  deviant  subcultures  and  social  control. 
Prerequisite:  Sociology  101. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Garrett,  Ms.  Marquis,  Ms.  Heme  Morgan 

Sociol  271  Theory  of  Social  Change 

Alternative  theories  of  social  change,  at  the  societal 
and  community  levels.  Classical  theories  of  change, 
including  Durkheim,  Weber,  and  Marx,  and  contempo- 
rary theories.  Selected  applications. 
Prerequisite:  Sociology  316  or  Sociology  101  and  per- 
mission of  instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Kronish,  Ms.  Stichter 

Sociol  272  Collective  Behavior 

The  nature  and   form  of  religious,  ethnic,  racial  and 

other  types  of  groupings,  mass  society  and  masses  in 

society,  formation  and  structure  of  crowds. 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  101  or  Anthropology  101. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Sociol  277  Social  Interaction  in  Groups 

The  dynamics  of  face-to-face  social  interaction  in  the 
context  of  groups.  Investigation  of  the  application  of 
small  group  research  and  theory  to  the  functioning  of 
natural  groups.  Attention  to  the  formative  and  affective 
subsystems,  role  differentiation,  and  decision  proc- 
esses, informal  organization. 

Prerequisite:  Introductory  Sociology  and  Psychology. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Marquis 

Sociol  281  Society  and  the  Individual 

Basic  survey  of  the  impact  of  social  environment  on  the 
behavior,  attitudes,  and  personality  of  individuals. 
Theoretical  and  research  literature  bearing  on  the  con- 
cept of  socialization  as  a  continuous  process  through 
the  life  cycle,  with  emphasis  on  the  implications  for 
personal  and  social  change. 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  101  and  Psychology  101. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Kohen,  Ms.  Marquis 

Sociol  300  Communications  and  Opinion 

Sociological  and  political  perspectives  on  mass  com- 
munications. 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  101  and  junior  standing. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Sociol  321  Racial  and  Ethnic  Relations 

Conflicts  and  accommodations  among  differing  racial 
and  ethnic  groups.  Nature  and  character  of  prejudices 
and     discrimination.     Minority-majority    relations    in 
selected  societies. 
Prerequisite:  Sociology  101. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Blackwell,  Mr.  Davidson, 
Mr.  Robbins,  Ms.  Robinson 

Sociol  322  The  Black  Family 

A  socio-historical  analysis  of  the  experiences  of  the 
black  family  in  the  United  States  from  slavery  to  pres- 
ent. Emphasis  will  be  on  the  mode  of  adjustment  and 
adaption  to  the  forces  of  domestic  colonialism  includ- 
ing slavery,  racism,  and  economic  discrimination.  It 
will  also  focus  on  social  statification  in  the  black  com- 
munity as  well  as  issues  in  socialization  and  personal- 
ity development. 
Prerequisite:  Sociology  101. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Davidson 


Sociol  330  Sociology  of  the  Future 

Futurism  —  the  study  of  our  rapidly  changing  techno- 
logical and  social  environment  and  examination  of  the 
theories  and  techniques  by  which  the  future  can  be 
forecasted,  predicted,  anticipated  or  planned. 
Prerequisite:  Sociology  101  and  2  upper-level  sociology 
courses. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Binstock 

Sociol  332  Sociology  of  Education 

The  educational  systems  of  various  types  of  Western 
and  non- Western  societies  and  the  changes  in  Western 
systems  in  modern  history,  with  particular  reference  to 
the  U.S.  the  structural  features  of  types  of  American 
schools  and  colleges  and  the  relevance  of  these  features 
to  the  economy  and  the  ideology. 
Prerequisite;  Sociology  101. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Binstock,  Mr.  Robbins,  Ms.  Tagliacozzo 

Sociol  333  Sociology  of  Religion 

Belief  systems  and  social  structures  of  religious  groups. 

Impact    of    religious    systems    on    familial,    economic, 

political  and  other  institutions. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Miyakawa,  Mr.  Zahn 

Sociol  335  Political  Sociology 

An  interdisciplinary  study  with  stress  on  the  nature  of 
power  and  its  distribution  in  society.  Alternative 
approaches  to  changing  and  transforming  power  struc- 
tures. 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  101  and  Politics  122, 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Rotblat,  Ms.  Stichter 

Sociol  350  Elements  of  Social  Statistics 

Fundamentals  of  social  statistics,  special  emphasis  on 
probability,  tests  of  significance,  and  measures  of  asso- 
ciation. 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  101  and  6  hours  of  upper  divi- 
sion sociology,  junior  standing  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Movahedi 

Sociol  351  Methods  of  Sociological  Research 

Design  of  sociological  research  and  methods  of  inquiry. 

Organization    and    analysis   of   data.    Development   of 

research  projects. 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  101  and  junior  standing. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Garrett,  Mr.  Movahedi, 

Mr.  Rotblat,  Ms.  Marquis 

Sociol  355  Comparative  Social  Structures 

The   comparative   study  of  large-scale   social   systems 
with  emphasis  on  national  societies.  The  theory  and 
methodology  of  comparison  and  comparisons  of  major 
features  of  social  systems.  Construction  of  typologies. 
Prerequisite:  Sociology  101  and  junior  standing. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Stichter  and  Staff 

Sociol  361  Criminology 

A  general  survey  and  analysis  of  adult  crime.  Attention 
to  historical  development  of  criminological  thought, 
societal  reaction  to  crime  and  behavioral  systems. 
Emphasis  on  theories  of  criminality  and  issues  in  the 
administration  of  justice  by  police  and  courts. 
Prerequisite:  Sociology  101  and  junior  standing. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Garrett 

Sociol  373  Population  and  Ecology 

The  population  explosion,  birth,  death,  and  illness. 
Immigration  and  emigration.  How  the  human  and 
physical  environment  interacts  with  features  of  popu- 
lation. 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  101. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Dickinson 
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Sociol  382  Social  Psychology  of  Sex  Roles  —  Men  and 
Women  in  Society 

An  analysis  of  male  and  female  roles  in  society  with 
consideration  of  biological  and  psychological  factors. 
Attention  to  socialization  processes  which  reflect 
society's  functional  definition  of  acceptable  and 
deviant  sex  roles. 
Prerequisite:  Sociology  101. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Kohen,  Ms.  Marquis 

Sociol  384  Medical  Sociology 

Focuses  on  the  contribution  of  the  social  sciences  to 
the  field  of  medical  care.  This  is  done  along  two  dimen- 
sions —  1.  Illness  and  treatment  are  defined  from  a 
socio-cultural,  biological  perspective.  2.  Sociological 
theories  and  studies  are  then  brought  to  bear  on  the 
problems  of  definitions  of  illness,  illness  behavior,  the 
use  of  medical  services,  the  organization  of  medical 
services  and  the  future  frontiers  of  social  science  in 
medicine. 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  101  and  one  additional  sociol- 
ogy course. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  James,  Ms.  Heme  Morgan 

Sociol  411  Community  Organization 

Major  principles  and  concepts  of  community  organiza- 
tion will  be  explored.  Particular  emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  considering  the  potentialities  and  limits  of 
various  types  of  community  organizations  to  achieve 
social  change  in  urban  neighborhoods. 
Prerequisite:  Sociology  101. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Brill 

Sociol  421  Minorities  and  Housing 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  course  to  explore  the  relation  of 
urban  housing  and  the  location  of  minorities  within  the 
structure  of  American  society.  Specifically,  it  will 
focus  upon  the  processes  involved  in  matching  people 
and  housing,  the  techniques  and  processes  involved  in 
limiting  housing  opportunities  for  some  people,  minor- 
ity status  and  housing  opportunity,  the  effects  of  differ- 
ential housing  opportunities,  and  proposed  resolutions 
and  corrective  measures  for  rearranging  the  distribu- 
tion of  housing. 

Prerequisite:  Upper  division  standing  and  introductory 
Sociology  101  and  Urban  Community  211. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Nikkei 

Sociol  427  Minority  Role  Behavior 

A  sociological  analysis  of  the  various  responses,  self- 
definitions   behavior   patterns   developed   by   minority 
groups    to    their    status    as    minorities,    with    special 
emphasis  on  the  United  States. 
Prerequisite:  Sociology  101  and  senior  standing. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Blackwell 

Sociol  435  The  Sociology  and  Psychology  of  Complex 
Organization 

Types  of  organizational  structures  both  historically 
and  in  industrial  societies.  Profitmaking  and  non-prof- 
itmaking  organizations;  such  as  schools,  business  and 
public  bureaucracies,  corporations,  churches,  hospi- 
tals, prisons. 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  101  and  senior  or  graduate 
standing. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  James,  Ms.  Binstock 

Sociol  440  Sociology  of  Knowledge  and  Ignorance 

Epistemological  sociology —  social  determinants  of  the 
gap  between  reality  and  our  knowledge  of  it. 
Prerequisite:  Sociology  101  and  one  additional  sociol- 
ogy course. 

3Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Dickinson 


Sociol  441  Contemporary  Sociological  Theory 

A  concentrated  examination  of  recent  development  in 
the  study  of  human  interaction  and  the  problems  of 
social  order  and  social  change.  Issues  involving  the 
goals  of  sociology,  the  ethnics  of  social  research,  and 
behavior  control  will  be  a  major  focus. 
Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.  Sociology  241  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Larson 

Sociol  451  Field  Work  Methods 

Intensive  training  in  observational  methods,  readings 
of  theoretical  issues  involved,  concentrated  community 
oriented  field  work  under  close  supervision. 
Prerequisite:  Sociology  101  or  Anthropology  101. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Preston 

Sociol  452  Nonexperimental  Methods  in  Sociology 

Design  and  analysis  of  nonexperimental  research. 
Includes  construction  of  indices  and  scales,  methods  of 
control  in  survey  research,  multivariate  analysis  of 
qualitative  and  quantitative  data,  analysis  of  causal 
models,  and  computer  application  to  sociological  data. 
Prerequisite:  Senior  standing,  Sociology  350  and  351  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Movahedi 

Sociol  462  Juvenile  Delinquency 

The  nature  and  extent  of  delinquency,  explaining  theo- 
ries, delinquent  subculture,  and  programs  for  control 
and  prevention. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  and  Sociology  101. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Blackwell,  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Garrett 

Sociol  463  Corrections 

Prisons,    jails,    parole,    and    probation.    Attention    to 
inmate  social  structure,  philosophy  underlying  correc- 
tional system  and  modern  treatment  approaches. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  and  Sociology  462. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Garrett 

Sociol  464  Practicum  in  Correction 

Supervised  field  placement  in  a  correctional  setting, 
seminar  on  problems  relating  to  students  field  experi- 
ence and  on  special  issues  in  correction,  including 
prison  reform  and  legislation  legal  handling  of  adult 
and  juvenile  offenders,  prison  administration  and 
organization. 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  101,  463  and  permission  of 
instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  6  Credits 

Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Garrett 

Sociol  465  Police  in  Society 

An  examination  of  police  as  a  system  of  social  control, 

survey  of  major  studies  of  police  by  sociologists  and 

government  commissions.   Emphasis  placed  on  police 

organization,    patterns    and    consequences    of    police 

training,   historical  and  cross-cultural  perspectives  of 

police   systems   and   studies   of  police   discretion   and 

police-citizen  interaction. 

Prerequisite:    Senior    standing.    Sociology    101    and    9 

Credits  hours  in  sociology. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Brown,  Mr,  Garrett 

Sociol  466  Research  Studies  in  the  Sociology  of 
Alcoholism 

An  in-depth  analysis  of  sociological  factors  related  to 
drinking  behavior,  alcoholism,  and  treatment  and  pre- 
vention programs.  Special  emphasis  placed  on  theory, 
research  studies  and  methodological  problems  in  stud- 
ying alcoholic  populations.  Attention  also  given  to  spe- 
cial topics  —  alcohol  and  crime,  traffic  safety,  family 
crises,  industry  and  skid  row. 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  101  Senior  standing  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Garrett 
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Socio!  467  Sociology  of  Law 

A  general  analysis  of  the  social  origins  and  conse- 
quences of  law  and  legal  process,  special  emphasis  on 
law  as  a  method  of  conflict  resolution,  as  a  social  con- 
trol structure,  and  on  law  and  social  change.  Attention 
also  given  to  law  in  other  societies,  including  nonliter- 
ate  societies,  to  the  evolution  and  development  of  legal 
structures,  and  to  patterns  of  due  process  and  criminal 
law. 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  101  and  6  semester  credits  in 
sociology. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Johnson 

Sociol  468  Social  Psychiatry 

Sociological  analysis  of  psychiatric  theories  and  prac- 
tices, examination  of  the  effect  of  social  structure  on 
the  manufacture,  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  mental 
disorders. 

Prerequisite:  3  courses  in  sociology  or  psychology  or 
Sociology  101. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Movahedi 

Sociol  471  Modernization 

Social  and  economic  aspects  of  development  and  mod- 
ernization in  various  societies. 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  101  and  or  Anthropology  101. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Sociol  472  Conflict  in  Society 

An   exploration   into   the  nature,   sources,   types   and 

effects    of  conflict   control    and    resolution,    basically 

theoretical  in  approach  with  emphasis  upon  conflict  as 

a  social  process. 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  101. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Sociol  473  Sociology  of  Social  Movements 

Analysis  of  general  characteristics  of  social  movements 
as  a  vehicle  of  social  change  —  with  focus  on  selected 
historical  social  movements. 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  101.  Senior  or  graduate  stand- 
ing. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Zahn 

Sociol  474  Ideology  and  Social  Control  in  Southern 
Africa  and  Latin  America 

From    a    comparative    perspective,    the    exercise    and 

structure  of  power  in  selected  nations,  states  of  Latin 

America  and  southern  Africa.  Special  reference  to  race 

and  social  class. 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  101. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Sociol  475  Socialization 

Theories  and  research  on  socialization  from  a  sociolog- 
ical-social   psychological    perspective.    Emphasis    on 
socialization    during   childhood   and   continuities   and 
discontinuities  between  child  and  adult  socialization. 
Prerequisite:  Sociology  101  and  Sociology  281. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Kohen 

Sociol  476  Medical  Care  Systems 

This  course  will  pursue  a  comparative  examination 
and  analysis  of  medical  care  systems.  A  general  system 
framework  will  be  used.  The  strategy  for  analysis  will 
be  to  analyze  various  systems  in  terms  of  the  properties 
of  the  systems  and  the  interrelations  and  the  interde- 
pendencies  of  the  properties.  There  will  be  attempts  to 
connect  the  structures  and  the  operations  of  the  sys- 
tems to  the  larger  societal  structures  of  the  societies. 
The  focus  will  be  on  medical  care  in  modern,  indus- 
trialized societies. 

Prerequisite:  Senior  standing,  at  least  three  courses  in 
sociology,  of  which  two  must  be  Sociology  101  and 
Sociology  384. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 


Sociol  478-479  Directed  Study  in  Sociology 

Students  invited  by  the  department  to  conduct  inde- 
pendent research  during  the  senior  year.  Periodic  con- 
sultation and  guidance  provided  by  the  staff. 
Prerequisite:  Sociology  101  and  Psychology  101. 
Hrs  by  Arrangement  3  Credits 

Staff 

Sociol  480-481  Special  Topics 

Intensive  study  of  special  topics  varying  each  year 
according  to  instructor. 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  101  and  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

SPANISH 

COLLEGE  I 

Antonio  Antelo,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  Spanish;  Nel- 
lie Sanchez-Arce,  Ph.D.  Associate  Professor  of 
Spanish  and  Chairman:  Ricardo  Navas-Ruiz,  Ph.D., 
Professor  of  Spanish;  L.  Ricardo  Alonso,  Doctor  en 
Ciencias  Sociales  y  Derecho  Publico,  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Spanish;  Adorna  Walia,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Spanish;  Ivonne  Buck,  M.A.,  Instructor  in 
Spanish. 

GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS 

Spanish  majors  are  required  to  take  ten  semesters  of 
advanced  courses.  At  least  three  of  them  should  be  in 
Spanish  literature  and  three  in  Spanish-American  lit- 
erature. Otherwise,  majors  are  expected  to  choose 
courses  that  best  satisfy  their  own  interest  and  needs; 
but.  in  planning  their  program,  must  obtain  assistance 
from  their  departmental  advisors.  Honors  Thesis:  Stu- 
dents may  receive  3  credits  toward  their  total  major 
credits  for  acceptable  work  on  Honors  Thesis  written 
under  the  direction  of  a  professor  from  the  Depart- 
ment. 

COLLEGE  II 

Maria-Luisa  Osorio,  Doctor  en  Filosofia  y  Letras, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish  and  Chairman;  James  J. 
Ryan,  Ph.D..  Professor  of  Spanish;  Maria  C.  Zardoya, 
Ph.D.  Professor  of  Spanish;  Jose  De  Jesus  Barba-Mar- 
tfn,  M.A.  Instructor  in  Spanish;  Hilton  Hall,  M.A.T., 
Instructor  in  Spanish;  Maria  Luisa  Roberts,  B.S., 
Instructor  in  Spanish;  Rafael-Alberto  Castilla,  Licen- 
ciado  en  Filosofia  y  Letras,  Lecturer  in  Spanish;  Jane 
M.  McDivitt,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Portuguese;  Anna 
Wegel,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Spanish. 

GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS 

In  recognition  of  the  different  educational  and  voca- 
tional goals  of  students,  two  major  programs  are  avail- 
able: the  Literature  Major  and  the  Language  Major. 

a.  Literature  Majors  are  required  to  take  Literary 
Arts,  the  Senior  Seminar,  and  eight  additional  semes- 
ter courses  in  literature  on  the  300  level  or 
higher.  They  are  strongly  advised  to  take  at  least  two 
genre  survey  courses  (novel,  poetry,  theatre),  plus  Don 
Quixote. 

b.  Language  Majors  are  required  to  take  Language 
Arts  and  Literary  Arts,  plus  eight  semester  courses 
on  the  300  level  or  higher,  of  which  at  least  four 
must  be  in  literature.  Non-native  speakers  are  strongly 
advised  to  take  Advanced  Conversation,  Advanced 
Composition  and  Spanish  Civilization.  Honors  Thesis: 
With  Department  approval,  and  in  conjunction  with 
the  Senior  Seminar.  Spanish  Majors  may  receive  three 
credits  towards  their  total  of  30  major  credits  for 
acceptable  work  on  an  Honors  Thesis  written  under 
the  direction  of  an  advisor  from  the  Spanish  Depart- 
ment. 

Methods  and  Practice  Teaching  of  Spanish  in  Sec- 
ondary Schools  (or  bilingual  programs)  may  count  for 
only  3  credits  toward  the  Spanish  Major. 
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Span  101-102  Elementary  Spanish 

For  students  with  no  creditable  training  in  Spanish.  An 
intensive  study  of  the  four  language  skills  based  on  an 
audio-lingual  approach. 

3  Lect  Hrs,  2  Lab  Hrs  4  Credits 
College  I  Staff 

Span  103-104  Elementary  Spanish 

Acquisition  of  basic  skills  in  reading,  writing,  speaking 
and  translating,  using  an  audio-lingual  approach.  No 
credit  for  students  who  have  had  one  year  of  college 
Spanish  or  two  years  of  high  school  Spanish. 

4  Lect  Hrs,  1  Lab  Hrs  4  Credits 
College  II  Staff 

Span  115  Intensive  Elementary  Spanish 

An  intensive  study  of  the  four  language  skills  for  those 

who  wish  to  do  a  full  year  of  elementary  Spanish  in 

one  semester.  May  be  taken  for  credit  by  students  who 

have  studied  two  years  in  high  school  and  wish  to  start 

over. 

8  Lect  Hrs,  2  Lab  Hrs  8  Credits 

Staff 

Span  201-202  Intermediate  Spanish 

An  oral  review  and  further  study  of  the  language  skills 
with  readings  in  Spanish  and  Spanish-American  litera- 
ture and  culture. 
Prerequisite:  Spanish  102  or  equivalent. 

3  Lect  Hrs.  1  Lab  hr  4  Credits 
College  I  Staff 

Span  203-204  Audio-lingual  Intermediate  Spanish 

Further  development  of  language  skills  using  an  audio- 
lingual  approach.  A  student  may  not  receive  credit  for 
both  201  and  203. 
Prerequisite:  Spanish  104  or  115  or  equivalent. 

4  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 
College  II  Staff 

Span  211  Spanish  Composition 

Open  only  to   Spanish-speaking  students.  Techniques 
in  writing,  problems  of  written  Spanish,  style  and  cor- 
rectness, exercises  in  different  kinds  of  composition. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

College  II  Staff 

Span  215  Intensive  Intermediate  Spanish 

A  continuation  of  Spanish  115  for  those  who  wish  to 
do  a  full  year  of  intermediate  Spanish  in  one  semester. 
Students  who  have  passed  Spanish  115  will  have 
priority,  but  the  course  may  be  taken  by  anyone  eligi- 
ble for  Spanish  203  if  there  is  room. 
8  Lect  Hrs  8  Credits 

Staff 

Span  221-222  The  Hispanic  Character  as  Portrayed  in 
Literature 

Reading  in   Spanish  and  Spanish-American  literature 

illustrating  the   Spanish  character  and  its  interaction 

with  indigenous  or  Creole  cultures  of  Spanish  America. 

A  third-year  course  for  non-majors  not  interested  in 

advanced  conversation. 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  204  or  equivalent. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

College  II  Staff 

Span  231  Introduction  to  Spanish  Culture 

Selected  readings  in  the  culture  of  Spain  —  history, 

geography,  art,  folklore.  Discussions  and  papers  based 

on  the  readings. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Span  232  Introduction  to  Spanish- American  Culture 

Selected  readings  in  the  culture  of  Spanish  America  — 

history,     geography,     art,     folklore.     Discussions     and 

papers  based  on  the  readings. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 


Span  251-252  Hispanic  Literature  in  Translation 

Introduction  to  the  best  in  literature  from  Spain  and 
Spanish  America.  Knowledge  of  Spanish  not  required. 
This  course  meets  the  second  year  university  language 
requirement.  Equivalent  to  Spanish  263,  264  Hispanic 
Masterpieces  in  Translation  in  College  II. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

College  I  Staff 

Span  256  Modern  Spanish- American  Literature  in 
Translation 

Works  of  some  of  the  outstanding  Spanish-American 
writers  of  the  19th  and  of  the  20th  century.  No  knowl- 
edge of  Spanish  required. 

Prerequisite:  1  Sophomore  English  course  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

College  I  Staff 

Span  263  Hispanic  Masterpieces  in  Translation 

Major  literary  works  of  Spain  and  Spanish  America. 
No  knowledge  of  Spanish  required.  Not  open  to  Span- 
ish majors.  This  course  meets  the  second  year  univer- 
sity language  requirement. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

College  II  Staff 

Span  264  Hispanic  Masterpieces  in  Translation 
Major  literary  works  of  Spain  and  Spanish  America. 
No  knowledge  of  Spanish  required.  Not  open  to  Span- 
ish majors.  This  course  meets  the  second  year  univer- 
sity language  requirement. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

College  II  Staff 

Span  303-304  Advanced  Conversation 

Development  of  oral  fluency.  Discussions  in  Spanish  of 
readings  from  newspapers  and  periodicals  as  well  as 
taped  radio  programs  and  other  materials  dealing  with 
current  affairs  and  attitudes  of  the  Hispanic  world.  Not 
open  to  native-speakers  of  Spanish. 
Prerequisite:  Spanish  204  or  equivalent. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

College  II  Staff 

Span  305  Advanced  Composition 

This  course  will  be  devoted  to  developing  the  students' 
ability  to  express  themselves  in  good  written  Spanish. 
Primarily  for  non-native  speakers,  but  native  speakers 
may  be  admitted  with  permission  of  their  advisors. 
Prerequisite:  Spanish  204  or  equivalent. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

College  II  Staff 

Span  307  Language  Arts 

Introduction  to  applied  linguistics  and  detailed  study 
of  Spanish  phonology,  morphology  and  syntax.  Special 
attention  to  the  mechanisms  of  interference  in  English- 
speaking  learners  of  Spanish. 
Prerequisite:  Spanish  204  or  equivalent. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

College  II  Staff 

Span  308  Literary  Arts 

Introduction  to  literary  studies,  textual  analysis  of  rep- 
resentative selections  from  major  literary  movements 
and  periods,  using  the  terminology  of  literary  criticism 
and  the  perspectives  of  literary  history.  Practice  in  lit- 
erary analysis. 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  204  or  equivalanet. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

College  II  Staff 

Span  311  Advanced  Spanish  Conversation 

Open  only  to  non-Spanish  speaking  students.  Practice 

in  conversation  on  literary  and  cultural  subjects  with  a 

view    to    building    a    basic    vocabulary    and    fluency. 

Equivalent  to  Spanish  305  Advanced  Composition  in 

College  II. 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  222  or  equivalent. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

College  I  Staff 
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Span  312  Advanced  Spanish  Composition 

Open  only  to  non-Spanish  speaking  students.  Intensive 
review  of  grammar,  exercises  in  literary  and  cultural 
composition.  Techniques  in  writing.  Equivalent  to 
Spanish  303,  304  Advanced  Conversation  in  College  II. 
Prerequisite:  Spanish  222  or  equivalent. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

College  I  Staff 

Span  313  Advanced  Spanish  Grammar 

An  intensive  study  of  Spanish  grammar.  Emphasis  on 
written  exercises,  themes,  and  papers. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

College  I  Staff 

Span  321  Spanish  Poetry  from  its  Origin  to  1900 —  I 
Poetry  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  period  of  the  Catho- 
lic kings. 

Prerequisite:  Literary  Arts,  may  be  taken  concurrently. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

College  II  Staff 

Span  322  Spanish  Poetry  from  its  Origins  to  1900 —  II 

Poetry  of  the  Renaissance,  the  Baroque  era,  Neoclassi- 
cism,  and  Romanticism. 

Prerequisite:  Literary  Arts,  may  be  taken  concurrently. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

College  II  Staff 

Span  330  Spanish  Civilization 

Studies  in  Spanish  history,  thought  and  the  arts  as  a 

background  for  literature. 

Prerequisite:  Intermediate  Spanish  or  equivalent. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Span  331  Survey  of  Spanish  Literature 

Literary  evolution  in  Spain  since  the  Middle  Ages  to 
the    Golden    Age.    Introduction    to    main    genres    and 
works.  Written  and  oral  reports  required. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

College  I  Staff 

Span  332  Survey  of  Spanish  Literature 

Literary  evolution  of  Spain  from  the  Golden  Age  to  the 
present.  Introduction  to  main  genres  and  works.  Writ- 
ten and  oral  reports  required. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

College  I  Staff 

Span  338  Survey  of  Spanish- American  Literature 

Literature  of  Spanish  America  from  the  colonial  period 
to  the  19th  century.  A  study  of  the  main  works  against 
the  background  of  historical  events,  social  pressures 
and  European  literary  movements. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

College  I  Staff 

Span  339  Survey  of  Spanish- American  Literature 

Literature  of  Spanish  America  from  the  19th  century  to 
the  present.  A  study  of  the  main  works  against  the 
background  of  historical  events,  social  pressures  and 
European  literary  movements. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

College  1  Staff 

Span  341  (I],  342  (II)  The  Spanish  Novel  from  its 
Origins  to  the  Early  20th  Century 

Selections   from   early   novels   (chivalry,    pastoral),    Ja 

CeJestina,    Lazarillo  de   Tormes,   some  of  the  Noveias 

EjempJares,  plus  masterpieces  from  the  nineteenth  and 

early  twentieth  centuries. 

Prerequisite:   Literary  Arts   (Spanish  308]  —  may  be 

taken  concurrently. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Span  331  Spanish  Literature  before  1500 

Readings  from  El  Cid  through  the  CeJestina,  including 

such  works  as  Libro  de  Buen  Amor,  EJ  Conde  Lunca- 

nor,  Romances,  and  the  poetry  of  Jorge  Manrique  and 

others. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 


Span  361  (I),  362  (II)  The  Spanish  Theatre  from  its 
Origins  to  the  Present  Day 

First  semester:  From  its  origins  to  1700.  Second  semes- 
ter: The  eighteenth,  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centu- 
ries. 

Prerequisite:  Literary  Arts  (Spanish  308)  —  may  be 
taken  concurrently. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Span  371  Poetry  of  the  Golden  Age 

Selections  from  Garcilaso,  Herrera,  Fray  Luis  de  Leon, 
San  Juan  de  La  Cruz,  Lope  de  Vega,  Gongora,  Quevedo. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

College  I  Staff 

Span  373  Golden  Age  Novel 

Selections   from   various   forms   of  the   Spanish   novel 

such  as  picaresque,  pastoral  and  Moorish. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Span  375  Golden  Age  Theatre 

Outstanding  dramatists  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries. 
Lope  de  Vega,  Mira  de  Amuesca,  Tirso  de  Molina,  Ruiz 
de  Alarcon,  Calderon  de  la  Barca. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

College  I  Staff 

Span  383  Women  in  Spanish  Literature 

The  changing  image  of  women  throughout  the  centu- 
ries. 

Prerequisite:  Literary  Arts  Spanish  308. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

College  II  Staff 

Span  390  Cervantes 

An    analytical    study   of   Don    Quixote.    Equivalent   to 
Spanish  403  Don  Quixote  in  College  II. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

College  I  Staff 

Span  393  Spanish  American  Colonial  Literature 

A  survey  of  the  literature  of  the  Spanish  colonies. 
Focusing  on  its  outstanding  figures  —  Inca  Garcilaso, 
Juana  Ines  de  la  Cruz  —  as  well  as  the  literature  of  the 
independence  movement. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

College  I  Staff 

Span  395  Spanish  Romanticism 

A  study  of  Spanish  literature  from  1814  to  1850.  Con- 
centration on  Larra,  Espronceda,  Zorilla,  Rivas  and 
Bequer. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

College  I  Staff 

Span  397  Spanish  Realism 

A  study  of  Spanish  literature  from  1850  to  1898.  Spe- 
cial attention  to  Perez  Galdos,  Valera  and  Clarin. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

College  I  Staff 

Span  403  Don  Quixote 

A    critical    analysis    of    Spain's    greatest    masterpiece. 
Equivalent  to  Spanish  390  in  College  I. 
Prerequisite:  Literary  Arts  or  instructor's  permission. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

College  II  Staff 

Span  407  The  Generation  of  1898 

First     semester,      Ganivet,      Unamuno,      Valle-Inclan, 
Baroja,  Azorin,  Machado,  Miro,  Perez  de  Ayala. 
Prerequisite:  Spanish  308  or  instructor's  permission. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

College  II  Staff 

Span  408  The  Generation  of  1898 

Second     semester,     Ganivet,     Unamuno,     Valle-Inclan, 
Azorin.  Machado,  Miro,  Perez  de  Ayala,  Ortega. 
Prerequisite:  Spanish  308  or  instructor's  permission. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

College  II  Staff 
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Span  410  Galdos 

Selected  works  of  Spain's  greatest  modern  novelist. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Span  412  19th  Century  Spanish- American  Literature 

A  study  of  the  romantic  and  realistic  literature  in 
Spanish  America  with  emphasis  on  the  Gaucho  litera- 
ture. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

College  I  Staff 

Span  430  The  Generation  of  1898 

Selections    from     Ganivet,     Unamuno.     Valle    Inclan, 
Baroja,  Azorin,  Machado  and  Benavente. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

College  I  Staff 

Span  431  20th  Century  Spanish  Fiction 

Selected  readings  from  the  major  novelists  and  short 

story  writers  of  the  20th  century  after  the  generation  of 

1898. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Span  433  20th  Century  Spanish  Poetry 

Selected  readings  from  Juan  Roman  Jimenez,  the  poets 
of  the  generation  of  1927,  and  the  post  war  generation. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Span  436  20th  Century  Spanish  Theatre 

Selected  readings  of  the  major  dramatists  of  the  20th 

century  after  the  generation  of  1898. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Span  439  Twentieth  Century  Spanish  Essay 

Spanish  philosophic,  historic  and  literary  essay  after 
the   generation   of  1898.    A   study  of  such   writers   as 
Ortega  Y  Gasset,  Menendez  Pelayo,  Maranon,  Castro. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Span  450  Modernism 

The    Spanish    American    modernist    movement    with 

attention  to  poetry  and  prose,  Marti,  Dario,   Lugones, 

Larreta. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Span  451  Ruben  Dario 

A  study  of  the  greatest  Spanish-American  poet  and  his 
influence  in  the  Hispanic  world. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

College  I  Staff 

Span  453  Modern  Spanish- American  Novel 

Development  of  the  modern  Spanish-American  novel 
during  the  post-modernism  period  with  special  atten- 
tion to  the  novel  of  the  Mexican  revolution  and  the 
CrioUosta  novel.  Authors  such  as  Azuela,  Gallegos, 
Rivera  are  studied. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Span  454  Modern  Spanish- American  Novel 

Development  of  the  modern  Spanish-American  novel 
since  the  vanguard  movement  to  present.  A  study  of 
Borges,  Austurias,  Sabato,  Cortazar,  Garcia  Marquez 
and  others. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

College  I  Staff 

Span  456  Contemporary  Spanish- American  Poetry 

Selections  of  Spanish-American  poetry  from  modern- 
ism to  the  present.  Mistral,  Neruda,  Negro  poetry,  Paz. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Span  459  Spanish- American  Essay 

Selected  readings  from  the  works  of  the  major  essayists 

of  the  19th  and  20th  centuries. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 


Span  461  The  Post  Civil  War  Spanish  Novel 

The  impact  of  the  Spanish  Civil  War  of  1936  in  the 

novel.   The  post-war  novelists  in  Spain  and  in  exile, 

Sender,  F.  Ayala,  Max  Aub,  Cela,  Laforet,  Delibes,  Mat 

Te,  Luis  Martin  Santos,  Goytisolo. 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  308. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

College  II  Staff 

Span  478-479  Independent  Study 

Intended  for  students  who  want  to  write  an  honors  the- 
sis or  to  study  a  subject  with  special  emphasis.  It  can 
be  taken  only  once. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

College  I  Staff 

Span  480-481  Studies  in  Spanish  Literature 

Special  topics  or  individual  authors,  topics  vary  from 

year  to  year. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Span  482  Studies  in  Hispanic  Literature 

Special  topics  to  be  announced  each  time  the  course  is 
offered.  Examples  —  the  modern  essay,  the  Spanish- 
American  novel,  the  Don  Juan  theme,  black  writers  and 
themes,  etc. 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  308. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Span  483  Special  Themes  in  Spanish- American 
Literature 

Intensive  study  of  one  specific  theme,  such  as  revolu- 
tion, the  exploitation  of  the  Indian,  or  the  urban  scene. 
Course  content  will  vary  each  semester,  and  will  be 
announced  during  pre-registration  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Spanish  308  or  permission  of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

College  II  Staff 

Span  485  Senior  Seminar 

Guided  research  projects  in  Spanish  or  Spanish-Amer- 
ican literature.  Recommended  for  language  majors  who 
plan  to  do  graduate  work,  and  for  those  who  plan  to 
write  an  Honors  Thesis.  Required  of  literature  majors. 
Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  or  permission  of  the 
department. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

College  II  Staff 

Span  499  Honors  Thesis 

A  paper  written  in  conjunction  with  the  senior  semi- 
nar,   and    supervised    by    a    member    of    the    Spanish 
department  faculty. 
Prerequisite:  Senior  Seminar. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Span  586  Methods  and  Practice  Teaching  of  Spanish  in 
Secondary  Schools 

The    issues,     principles    and    methods    of    secondary 
school  Spanish  teaching.   Supervision  and  critique  of 
practice  teaching.  —  3  Credits  toward  Spanish  major. 
Prerequisite:  6  hours  of  education  courses  and  admis- 
sion to  Teacher  Cerfitication   Program. 3    Lect  Hrs,  20 

3  Lect  Hrs,  20  Lab  Hrs  -  Practice  Teaching 

9  Credits 

Staff 


HISPANIC  STUDIES 

HSPSTD  462  Bilingual  Education 

History,  problems  and  methods.  A  frank  discussion 
with  students  interested  in  bilingual  educational  pro- 
gram. This  course  is  in  no  way  to  be  regarded  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  TCP. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

College  I  Staff 
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HSPSTD  465  Hispanic  Culture  in  the  USA 

A  study  of  the  Hispanic  contributions  to  the  USA, 
Spanish,  Mexican,  Antillean. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

College  I  Staff 

HSPSTD  467  The  Caribbean 

History  and  culture  of  the  Caribbean  with  special 
attention  to  Puerto  Rico. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

College  I  Staff 

HSPSTD  469  Antillean  Intellectual  History  and 
Thought 

Antillean  problems  viewed  by  outstanding  essayist's  of 
the  region. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

College  I  Staff 

THEATRE  ARTS 

COLLEGE  II 

Robert  R.  Evans,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Theatre 
Arts  and  Chairman;  Louis  E.  Roberts,  Ph.D.,  Associate 
Professor  of  Theatre  Arts:  William  Roberts  C.F.A., 
Associate  Professor  of  Theatre  Arts;  Barbara  G.  Ausu- 
bel,  M.F.A.,  Visiting  Lecturer  in  Theatre  Arts;  Sidney 
Bennett,  M.F.A.,  Part-time  Lecturer  in  Theatre  Arts; 
Jeannie  Lindheim,  M.A.,  Part-time  Lecturer  in  Theatre 
Arts;  Daniel  Owens,  B.A.,  Visiting  Lecturer  in  Theatre 
Arts;  Stirling  Beath,  Visiting  Lecturer  in  Theatre  Arts, 

GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS 

Courses  in  the  Theatre  Arts  are  offered  at  three  levels: 
Introductory,  Intermediate,  and  Advanced.  Introduc- 
tory Courses  require  no  prerequisites  and  are  directed 
to  the  student  body  as  a  whole.  Intermediate  Courses 
are  workshops,  courses  in  drama  taught  by  other 
Departments  of  the  University,  and  introductions  to 
special  areas  of  inquiry  intended  to  provide  basic 
knowledge  of  the  field.  Advanced  courses  are  given  in 
the  more  specialized  areas  of  theatre  arts. 

Summary  of  Requirements  for  Majors:  Theatre  111, 
Theatre  123,  Theatre  235,  Theatre  236;  four  courses 
offered  by  other  Departments  in  drama;  two  work- 
shops: two  Advanced  Courses. 

Thr  Art  111  Traditions  of  Western  Drama 

The  intents,  designs,  and  techniques  of  the  drama  of 
the  Western  world,  from  the  classic  Greek  to  the  con- 
temporary European  and  American  theatre.  Emphasis 
on  the  cultural  environment  of  each  of  the  major  peri- 
ods and  locales  of  the  drama  and  the  relation  of  the 
theatre  to  its  public. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr.  Roberts  and  Mr.  Evans 

Thr  Art  121  The  Styles  and  Techniques  of  Comedy 

The  comic  form,  emphasizing  different  styles,  tech- 
niques, motivations  and  degrees  of  effectiveness  of  var- 
ious exemplary  comic  playwrights,  especially  in  their 
relation  to  their  audiences,  actors,  and  theatre  arche- 
tecture. 

Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr.  Beath 

Thr  Art  122  The  Styles  and  Techniques  of  Tragedy 

The  evolution  of  the  tragic  form,  emphasizing  different 
styles,  techniques,  motivations  and  degrees  of  effective- 
ness of  various  exemplary  tragic  playwrights,  espe- 
cially in  relation  to  their  audience,  actors,  and  theatre 
architecture. 

Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr.  Evans  and  Mr.  Roberts 

Thr  Art  123  Stagecraft  I 

Introduction  to  theatrical  production  design  considera- 
tions, theatre  facilities,  materials,  scenery,  lighting, 
sound,  properties  and  costumes. 

3  Lab  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Bennett 


Thr  Art  125  Speech  and  Movement 

Basics  of  voice  training,  diction  improvement,  use  and 
development  of  effective  gestures  and  movement  for 
the  stage,  through  intensive  exercises  and  the  keeping 
of  a  journal  by  each  student. 

6  Lab  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Lindheim  and  Mr.  Beath 

Thr  Art  212  Theatre  of  Social  Protest 

An  historical  survey  of  the  use  of  the  theatre  to  chal- 
lenge the  values  of  society.  The  techniques  of  stagecraft 
used  in  different  periods  to  reveal  conflict  in  society, 
dramatize  contemporary  issues,  and  influence  public 
opinion. 

Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Roberts 

Thr  Art  213  American  Theatre  Before  O'Neill 

A  survey  of  American  drama  from  before  the  revolu- 
tion until  the  advent  of  O'Neill  on  Broadway  in  1920. 
Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the  relation  of  the  indi- 
vidual plays  to  American  theatrical,  political,  and 
social  history,  3  Hours. 
Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Evans  and  Mr.  Roberts 

Thr  Art  214  The  American  Theatre  Since  Eugene  O'Neill 

The  rise  and  decline  of  the  great  period  in  American 
playwriting  and  production.  Emphasis  on  the  Broad- 
way theatre  as  a  mirror-image  of  the  ideas  and  events 
of  American  contemporary  history  since  World  War  I. 
Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Evans 

Thr  Art  215  Mid-Twentieth  Century  Drama 

The  ideas,  values,  and  technique  of  the  contemporary 
theatre  as  reflected  in  stage  production. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Roberts 

Thr  Art  220  Black  Theatre  in  America 

An  exploration  of  the  rich  and  complex  history  of  black 
theatre  from  its  beginnings  to  the  present,  as  related  to 
and  reflective  of  American  society  and  extension  of 
historical  understanding  of  the  relation  of  theatre  to 
society,  and  a  study  of  an  artistic  tradition  greatly 
influencing  American  theatre  practices. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 
Staff 

Thr  Art  223  Stagecraft  II 

A  study  of  types  of  movement  of  scenery,  organization 
of  production  procedures,  examination  of  types  of  pro- 
ducing   organizations,    budgets,    laboratory    work    in 
actual  department  production. 
Prerequisite:  Stagecraft  I. 

4  Lab  Hrs  3  Credits 
Mr.  Bennett 

Thr  Art  224-225  Play  Production  I,  II 

A  study  of  the  process  producing  a  play —  play  selec- 
tion, script  analysis,  design  process,  scheduling,  organ- 
ization       of        production        elements,        rehearsals, 
performance,  budgets,  and  producing  organizations. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Bennett 

Thr  Art  231  Workshop  in  Classical  Drama 

Correlating  selected  texts  of  Greek  or  Roman  drama 
with  classical  theories  and  methods  of  production.  A 
survey  of  the  production  history  of  a  work  to  be  per- 
formed to  observe  how  different  ages  have  reflected 
themselves  in  classical  drama.  Students  prepare  direc- 
tor's notebooks. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 
3  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Roberts  and  Mr.  Evans 
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Thr  Art  232  Workshop  in  Modern  Drama 

The  texts  of  one  or  more  plays  written  between  1870 
and  the  present  in  preparation  for  performance.  Atten- 
tion to  the  playwright  and  his  age.  and  to  the  various 
styles  in  which  the  work  has  been  performed.  Students 
participate  in  all  aspects  of  course  productions  pre- 
pared for  the  university  community. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 
3  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Evans  and  Mr.  Roberts 

Thr  Art  233  Workshop  in  Nineteenth  Century  Drama 

The  connection  between  the  text  of  a  play  and  the  work 
as  performance,  with  attention  to  the  playwright  and 
his  age  and  to  the  production  history  of  works  per- 
formed. Written  work  may  include  a  director's  note- 
book and  program  notes.  Students  participate  in  one  or 
more  productions  presented  to  the  university  commun- 
ity. 

Prerequisite;  Permission  of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Roberts 

Thr  Art  234  New  Theatre  Strategies 

Works  in  a  new  direction  in  theatre  such  as  the  evolu- 
tion of  a  theatre  piece  from  a  theme  or  group  of  themes 
rather  than  a  script.  Students  will  be  involved  in  all 
areas  of  the  collective  process  of  formulating  drama 
from  the  interaction  of  a  group,  structured  and  directed 
by  the  instructor. 

2  Lect  Hrs,  2  Lab  Hrs  3  Credits 
Staff 

Thr  Art  235  Introduction  to  Directing  I 

The  understanding  of  dramatic  form  required  in  direct- 
ing. A  survey  of  theories  of  production  and  the  direc- 
tor's function.  A  study  of  artistic  creation  fusing  the 
spoken  word,  movement,  gesture,  sound,  light,  color, 
fabric,  design  and  architecture. 
Prerequisite;  Permission  of  instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 
Mr.  Roberts 

Thr  Art  236  Introduction  to  Acting  I 

Dramatic  form  required  in  acting.  A  survey  of  various 
styles  —  Greek,  Commedia,  Elizabethan,  Romantic, 
and  Realistic  —  and  the  actor's  function.  Emphasis  on 
recently  evolved  methods  of  acting  and  on  the  prepara- 
tion of  scenes  in  class. 
Prerequisite;  Permission  of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Evans  and  Mr.  Beath 

Thr  Art  251  Playwriting  I 

Writing  for  the  theatre,  including  examination  of  model 
one-act   and   three-act   plays   by   major   contemporary 
writers,  selected  readings  on  the  craft  of  playwriting, 
and  completion  of  an  original  play  begun  in  class. 
Prerequisite;  Sophomore  standing. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Owens 

Thr  Art  260  Introduction  to  Scene  Design 

Theatre  as  an  art  form  in  cultural  and  popular  expres- 
sion —  function  of  the  designer,  application  of  elemen- 
tary scenery  as  given  in  stage-craft  classes,  methods  of 
pictorial  representation. 
Prerequisite;  Permission  of  instructor. 
1  Lect  Hr,  3  Lab  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  William  Roberts 

Thr  Art  261  Introduction  to  Costume  Design 

Incorporating  history  of  fashion,  costume  design,  theo- 
retical approach  to  designing  costumes  for  the  theatre 
and  film. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  William  Roberts 


Thr  Art  300  Seminar  in  the  Scenic  Imagination 

The  creative  principles  of  stage  production,  based  on 
an  analysis  of  the  playscript  in  its  relation  to  the  stage, 
action,  setting,  costumes  and  lighting.  Study  of  scenic 
metaphor  and  a  review  of  the  historic  forms  of  staging, 
with  emphasis  on  the  modern  styles  from  naturalism  to 
absurdism  and  epic  theatre. 
Prerequisite;  Permission  of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Thr  Art  301  Seminar  in  Contemporary  American 
Playwrights 

Analysis  of  the  art  of  a  major  living  writer  of  the  Amer- 
ican stage,  the  history  of  his  plays  and  their  produc- 
tion, critical  response  contribution  of  his  drama  to  the 
American  theatre  and  society.  In  most  cases  students 
will  consult  with  the  playwright  and  or  those  who  have 
worked  with  him, 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Roberts 

Thr  Art  335  Introduction  to  Directing  II 

Advanced  work  in  directing,  including  the  mounting  of 

scenes  and  one-act  plays. 

Prerequisite;  Introduction  to  Directing  I. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Evans,  Ms.  Ausubel 

Thr  Art  336  Introduction  to  Acting  II 

Advanced  work  in  acting,  including  the  mounting  of 

scenes  and  one-act  plays. 

Prerequisite;  Introduction  to  Acting  I 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Roberts,  Ms.  Lindheim 

Thr  Art  351  Playwriting  II 

Writing  for  the  theatre,  with  emphasis  on  the  three-act 
form,  including  the  construction  of  a  scenario  and  com- 
pletion of  a  draft  of  an  original  three-act  play. 
Prerequisite;  Playwriting  I. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 
Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Owens 

Thr  Art  360  Design  II 

Physical  characteristics  of  the  assigned  play,  together 
with  its  characters  —  tragic,  lyric,  comic,  etc.,  to  be 
embodied  in  theatrical  terms.  Finished  sketches  of 
eight  to  ten  scenes  painted  per  semester.  The  expres- 
sive stage  environment.  1  hour  lecture,  2  hours  labora- 
tory. 
Prerequisite;  Design  I  or  permission  of  instructor. 

1  Lect  Hrs,  2  Lab  Hrs  3  Credits 
Mr.  William  Roberts 

Thr  Art  404  Advanced  Directing 

This  course  emphasizes  the  process  of  directing  and 
tests  the  students'   understanding  of  directing  theory 
and  technique  under  workshop  conditions. 
Prerequisite;  Theatre  Arts  235. 

2  Lect  His,  2  Lab  Hrs, 

Individual  Lab  Hrs  by  Arrangement  3  Credits 

Thr  Art  406  Advanced  Acting 

Advanced  acting  course  working  on  characterization, 
style  of  acting  and  scene  study. 
Prerequisite;  Permission  of  instructor. 

4  Hrs  3  Credits 

Thr  Art  478  Independent  Study 

Open  only  to  a  very  limited  number  of  students  in  any 

one   semester.    Research,    study,    and    participation   in 

theater  projects  outside  the  classroom  in  consultation 

with  a  faculty  adviser.  A  written  prospectus  is  required 

of  applicants. 

Prerequisite;  Permission  of  instructor  and  department 

chairman. 

Weekly  Conferences  3  Credits 

Staff 
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Thr  Art  481- A  Children's  Theatre 

Course  designed  to  help  children/adults  use  their 
bodies  and  imagination,  with  emphasis  on  improvisa- 
tionai  skills,  sensitivity  exercises,  puppet  construction, 
dance  and  theatre  techniques.  Students  will  teach  or 
help  lead  drama  classes. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Ausubel 

Thr  Art481-B  20th  Cent.  Italian  Playwrights 

Interdisciplinary  course  with  stress  upon  the  interde- 
pendence and  contrasts  in  the  art  of  the  playwright  and 
the  art  of  the  theatre.  Theory  vs.  practical  application. 
The  play  as  conceived  and  written  vs.  the  play  as  pro- 
duced, in  the  context  of  the  dramatic  literature  of  pre- 
and  post-existentialist  Italian  playwrights  such  as  Pir- 
andello, Betti  and  De  Filippo. 

3  Credits 
Prof.  Kabat  and  Prof.  Roberts 

Thr  Art481-C  Elizabethan  Stage 

An  analysis  of  the  dependence  of  Elizabethan  and 
Jacobean  drama  upon  the  specific  architecture,  cus- 
toms, structures,  and  dynamics  of  the  Elizabethan 
Theatre,  with  special  emphasis  to  be  placed  upon  the 
imagination  and  techniques  of  playwrights  Marlowe, 
Shakespeare,  and  Ben  Jonson.  Limited  to  20  students. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  Instructor. 

3  Credits 
Prof.  R.  R.  Evans 

Thr  Art  481-D  Zen  and  Noh  Theatre 

Course  will  include  reading  and  discussion  of  Zen  and 
Noh  texts,  and  chanting  and  possible  performance  of 
Noh  plays. 

3  Credits 
Mr.  Kuniyoshi  Munakata 

Thr  Art  481 -E  Women  in  Theatre 

Course  explores  contributions  of  women  to  theatre  — 
as  dramatists,  actresses,  and  in  other  capacities  — 
from  the  beginning  of  drama  to  the  present  day. 
Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  women  playwrights  and 
plays  will  be  studied  primarily  through  readings,  act- 
ing of  scenes,  and  designing  of  productions.  Historical 
perspective  of  women  in  theatre  will  be  provided  by 
lectures  and  oral  reports.  Opportunities  for  women  in 
present  day  theatre  will  be  explored  through  informal 
talks  with  professional  women  from  the  Boston  theatre 
community. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 


COLLEGE  III 


I.  CULTURAL  STUDIES 

Boston's  Black  Community 

Mr.  Rushing 

History  and  Culture:  An  Introduction 

This  will  be  an  introductory  course  focusing  on  the 
relationship  of  history  to  the  study  of  culture.  It  will 
introduce  history  as  a  discipline —  its  goals,  methodol- 
ogies, strengths  and  weaknesses  —  and  introduce  the 
concept  of  culture  and  its  relationship  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  human  condition. 

Mr.  Rosenbaum 

The  Notion  of  Culture 

The  course  will  aid  the  student  in  developing  a  clear 
notion  of  what  culture  is  and  does  and  will  assist  the 
student  in  examining  the  ways  in  which  culture  studies 
might  be  of  use  in  the  career  area  of  her/his  choice. 

Mr.  Chavous,  Mr.  Foster,  Mr.  Rosenbaum 

Shakespeare's  King  Lear:  The  Art  of  Old  Age 

In  this  course,  we  will  read  thoroughly  and  slowly  one 
of  Shakespeare's  most  important  tragedies.  The  play 
has  numerous  themes  which  are  of  interest  to  College 


III  students:  the  different  ways  members  of  a  family 
define  their  love  for  and  duty  to  each  other;  the  truth- 
ful revelations  of  people  who  "go  mad,"  the  problems 
of  human  greed  and  most  significant  —  the  magnific- 
ence and  terror  of  old  age.  We  will  spend  most  time 
thinking  and  talking  about  old  age,  and  reading  several 
short  stories  and  essays  on  the  subject.  We  will  see  at 
least  two  films  in  which  the  main  figure  is  an  old  man 

—  Wild  Strawberries,  by  Swedish  director  Ingmar 
Bergman,  and  Ikiru,  by  the  Japanese  director  Kuro- 
sawa. If  it  can  be  arranged,  there  will  also  be  a  showing 
of  a  movie  of  King  Lear.  From  time  to  time,  people  who 
work  with  the  aged  will  give  lectures  in  class. 

Ms.  Hoffman 

The  Melting  Pot?:  A  Historical  View  of  the  Peopling  of 
the  United  States 

There  will  be  a  two  fold  approach.  First,  an  attempt 
will  be  made  to  sketch  in  the  broad  outlines  of  the  his- 
toric patterns  of  immigration  to  the  U.S.,  addressing 
such  issues  as:  origins  of  immigrants,  their  reason  for 
migrating,  ports  of  entry,  1st  and  2nd  generation  exper- 
iences, and,  the  national  attitudes  towards  immigrants 

—  who  was  desirable?,  why  were  immigrants  admit- 
ted?, and  what  was  expected  of  them?  Secondly,  sev- 
eral specific  immigrant  groups,  at  relatively  specified 
periods  in  history,  will  be  examined  in  more  detail, 
using  the  same  set  of  questions. 

Mr.  Rosenbaum 

The  Masks?  Themes  of  Role  &  Identity  in  Literature 

This  course  will  deal  with  a  series  of  books  which  take 
as  their  concern  human  roles  and  human  identity.  We 
will  be  using  the  literature  to  examine  the  relationships 
between  role  and  identity  and  the  appro- 
priate/inappropriate ways  in  which  we  put  on  masks. 

Mr.  Greene 

Making  It:  Ideas  of  Success  in  American  Literature 

In  this  course,  using  largely  American  literature  writ- 
ten from  the  First  World  War  to  the  present,  we  will 
attempt  to  define  the  central  American  idea  of  Success 
as  it  was  formulated  in  the  twenties,  and  as  it  is  today. 
Our  goals  will  be  the  following:  (1)  to  read,  discuss, 
and  understand  a  variety  of  American  writers,  some 
well  known,  others  out  of  the  mainstream;  (2)  to  exam- 
ine and  clarify  our  own  personal  relation  to  the  idea  of 
success;  and  (3)  to  define  the  effects  of  the  idea  of  suc- 
cess on  a  variety  of  Americans.  Our  intention  will  be 
not  only  to  observe  the  person  who  America  names  A 
Success,  but  to  answer  such  questions  as:  to  whom  is 
Success  available  in  America:  what  is  the  effect  of  the 
myth  of  Success  on  those  unable  to  attain  it?  what  are 
alternative  ideas  of  Success  as  they  appear  in  the  cul- 
ture of  people  out  of  the  mainstream  of  America?  and 
finally,  who  or  what  is  responsible  for  creating  our 
contemporary  ideas  of  Success? 

Ms.  Hoffman 

Comparative  Urban  Cultures 

An  examination  of  several  cultures  within  an  urban 
context.  An  intensive  look  at  Italian-American,  Afro- 
American,  and  one  other  culture  in  terms  of  myths,  val- 
ues, and  practices  concerning  conflict,  collaboration, 
change,  continuity  and  justice. 

Mr.  Foster 


IL  ESSENTIAL  SKILLS 

Workshop  in  Reading 
Reading 

Writing  in  Legal  Education 


Ms.  Ireland 


Mr,  Rubin 


Writing  in  Housing  and  Community  Development 

Mr.  Greene 
Writing  for  Non-writers 

Ms.  Rosenmeier 
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Writing  in  Human  Growth  and  Development 

Ms.  Rosenmeier 

Writing  Workshop  in  Cultural  Studies 

Algebra 

Algebra  Workshops 

Business  Math 


Mr.  Greene 

Mr.  Wachs 

Ms.  Horowitz 

Ms.  Horowitz 

Elementary  Statistics 

The  goals  are  to  learn  the  basic  concepts  of  statistics, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  review  arithmetic  skills.  Both 
of  these  goals  are  to  be  met  within  the  context  of  the 
students'  areas  of  interest —  work  or  study. 

Mr.  Strange,  Ms.  Horowitz 

Statistics 

Mr.  Kaouk,  Ms.  Horowitz 

Thinking  Straight 

Mr.  Rubin 


III.   HOUSING      &      COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT 


Community  Economic  Analysis 
Housing  Advocacy  Research  Seminar 


Mr.  Brown 


Mr.  Stone 


The  Housing  System 

To  develop  an  understanding  of  the  housing  system  in 
the  United  States,  the  private  roles  in  the  system  and 
some  of  its  achievements  and  failures.  The  institution 
of  home  ownership,  the  residential  building  process, 
the  utilization  of  the  existing  housing  stock  and  the 
operation  of  housing  markets  will  be  emphasized. 

Public  Housing 

The  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  an  under- 
standing of  the  public  housing  program,  as  the  environ- 
ment in  which  the  housing  manager  functions.  The 
history  of  public  housing,  discussed  in  the  context  of 
social  and  economic  conditions,  will  be  reviewed 
through  examination  of  federal  housing  acts.  Chapter 
12lB  of  the  Mass.  General  Laws  will  be  used  as  the 
basis  for  examination  of  a  local  housing  authority. 
Boards  of  Commissioners,  relationships  of  the  LHA  to 
local  government  and  federal  and  state  housing  agen- 
cies. Both  the  state  and  federal  conventional  housing 
programs  will  be  studied,  in  terms  of  financing,  regula- 
tions, and  operations.  The  role  of  the  housing  manager 
in  various  sized  LHAs  will  be  discussed  and  analyzed, 
in  terms  of  relationships  and  functional  responsibili- 
ties. 

Mr.  Werby 

Human  Needs  and  the  Housing  Environment 

To  develop  in  students  the  ability  to  understand  and 
analyze  housing  from  the  resident's  perspective, 
including  the  ability  to  evaluate  one's  own  experiences 
of  housing  and  to  sympathetically  analyze  the  housing 
experiences  of  people  very  different  from  oneself. 

Mr.  Stone 

Professional  Housing  Seminar 

To  explore  in  depth  the  problems  and  possibilities 
which  exist  in  management,  from  architectural  concep- 
tion through  day  to  day  management  situations,  with 
students  who  are  presently  involved  in  the  manage- 
ment of  housing.  The  humane  goals  of  good  manage- 
ment will  be  explored.  A  competence  will  be  developed 
in  dealing  with  the  economics  of  management.  The 
course  will  relate  the  student's  practical  experience  to 
the  theoretical  goals  of  management.  Emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  the  economic  context  in  which  management 


is  carried  out,  the  effective  administration  of  manage- 
ment, the  expectations  of  tenants  individually  and  in 
organizations,  of  developers,  investors,  and  regulatory 
agencies. 

Ms.  Blackman 
The  Developer's  Role 

To  understand  the  perspectives  of  the  housing  develo- 
per and  the  developer's  function  in  housing  production 
and  operation,  and  the  relationship  of  the  developer's 
activities  to  public  programs;  further,  to  develop 
research  and  analytical  skills  related  to  housing  devel- 
opment. 

Mr.  Whittlesey 

Seminar  for  Professional  Management  Role 

To  explore  in  depth  the  problems  and  possibilities 
which  exist  in  management,  from  architectural  concep- 
tion through  day  to  day  management  situations,  with 
students  who  are  presently  involved  in  the  manage- 
ment of  housing.  The  humane  goals  of  good  manage- 
ment will  be  explored.  A  competence  will  be  developed 
in  dealing  with  the  economics  of  management.  'The 
course  will  relate  the  student's  practical  experience  to 
the  theoretical  goals  of  management.  Emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  the  economic  context  in  which  management 
is  carried  out,  the  effective  administration  of  manage- 
ment, the  expectations  of  tenants  individually  and  in 
organizations,  of  developers,  investors,  and  regulatory 
agencies. 

Ms.  Blackman 

rV.  HUMAN  GROWTH  &  DEVEL- 
OPMENT 

How  to  Use  Literature  as  a  Resource  for  Writing 
Competencies  in  Growth  and  Development 

Ms.  Alonso 

Introduction  to  Growth  and  Development 

To  enable  students  to  identify  essential  concepts,  theo- 
ries and  techniques  basic  to  the  Growth  and  Develop- 
ment Certificate. 

Staff 

Scientific  Method  and  Research 

To  be  able  to  complete  Competency  1  of  the  Scientific 
Methods  and  Research  part  of  Growth  and  Develop- 
ment Certificate.  In  order  to  assess  any  new  theory  or 
technique  for  working  with  people,  it  is  necessary  to 
understand  the  "rules  of  evidence"  for  evaluating  an 
approach. 

Ms.  Gassner 

Practicum  in  Early  Child  Care 

To  refine  students'  understandings  of  the  social  and 
emotional  needs  of  young  children  in  the  group  day 
care  setting. 

Ms.  Kroin 

Preschool  Problem  Behavior 

To  increase  the  ability  of  people  working  with  young 
children  to  understand  and  successfully  intervene  in 
problems  that  children  evidence. 

Ms.  Monjan 

The  Child  in  its  Family 

To  learn  methods  for  diagnosing  patterns  of  family 
interaction.  Developing  concepts  and  observational 
skills  for  assessing  the  impact  of  different  family  con- 
stellations upon  the  child's  behavior.  To  describe  fami- 
lies and  their  complications  in  order  to  understand  the 
social  behavior  of  the  child  in  the  nursery  or  day  care 
setting. 

Mr.  Solomon 

Curriculum  Materials 

To  familiarize  the  student  with  different  aspects  of  the 
curriculum  and  the  variety  of  materials  and  resources 
available  in  a  preschool  setting.  To  enable  the  student 
to  evaluate  classroom  situations  so  that  they  can 
encourage  children  to  explore  and  learn  from  their 
environment  to  the  fullest  extent  possible. 

Ms.  Kelley 
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Child  Development  Theory  and  Implications  for  the 
Caretaking  Environment 

To  account  for  behavior  of  children  to  age  6,  in  light  of 
developmental  theory  (social-emotional,  cognitive,  and 
moral);  to  plan  optimal  caretaking  environments  for 
normal  children  and  those  with  special  needs. 

Ms.  Kroin 

Behavior  Modification:  Its  Application  and  Use  With 
the  Mentally  Retarted 

To  explore:  (1)  the  theories  of  learning  on  which  behav- 
ior modification  is  based,  (2)  the  principles  and  appli- 
cation of  behavior  modification,  (3)  the  ethical  issues 
relevant  to  the  use  of  behavior  modification  among  the 
mentally  retarded. 

Ms.  Jacobs 

Adolescent  Development 

To  be  able  to  analyze  normal  development  and  behav- 
ior problems  of  adolescents. 

Mr.  Conn 

Psychosocial  &  Sexual  Health 

To  provide  students  with  the  opportunity  to  explore 
such  topics  as  anatomy  and  physiology,  birth  and  par- 
enthood, family  planning,  abortion,  alternative  life 
styles,  from  various  vantage  points.  The  course  will 
combine  the  goals  of  investigating  the  literature  of  the 
topics  and  of  examining  one's  own  attitudes  and  feel- 
ings towards  the  topics. 

Ms.  Jacobs 

An  Introduction  to  Community  Mental  Health 

To  develop  a  definition  of  community  mental  health. 
To  briefly  examine  each  of  the  essential  services  of 
community  mental  health  [outpatient,  inpatient,  partial 
hospitalization,  education  and  consultation,  research 
and  evaluation).  To  provide  an  organizational  frame- 
work of  the  mental  health  system  as  a  guide  for  investi- 
gating programs,  locating  resources  and  for  making 
referrals. 

Ms.  Jacobs 

Community  Mental  Health 

To  develop  a  definition  of  community  mental  health. 
To  briefly  examine  each  of  the  essential  services  of 
community  mental  health  (outpatient,  inpatient,  partial 
hospitalization,  education  and  consultation,  research 
and  evaluation).  To  provide  an  organizational  frame- 
work of  the  mental  health  system  as  a  guide  for  investi- 
gating programs,  locating  resources  and  for  making 
referrals. 

Ms.  Jacobs 

Mental  Health  Delivery  Systems —  Analysis  of 
Organization  Structure 

Students  will  learn  to  analyze  organization  structure  in 
terms  of  power  and  communication  and  learn  to  plan 
for  organization  change.  In  order  to  reach  an  under- 
standing of  mental  health  delivery  systems  both  organi- 
zation structure  and  planned  social  change  will  be 
explored. 

Ms.  Jacobs 
Principles  of  Assessment 

To  familiarize  the  student  with  the  underlying  princi- 
ples of  measurement  theory  including  both  knowledge 
of  test  construction  and  use.  Knowledge  of  these  prin- 
ciples is  necessary  for  anyone  who  uses  test  results  of 
any  sort  in  decision  making  processes. 

Ms.  Monjan 

Interviewing  Techniques  in  Working  with  Families 

To  communicate  with  families  as  clients  so  as  to  elicit 
relevant  information  and  feelings  relative  to  the  history 
and  current  status  of  a  problems,  and  to  convey  these 
accurately  to  one's  colleagues. 

Ms.  Kroin 


Working  with  Parents 

This  unit  is  designed  to  enable  students  at  an  elemen- 
tary level  to:  (1)  conceptualize  the  complaints  which 
parents  seek  advice  about  in  relation  to  their  pre- 
school aged  children  and  (2)  learn  strategies  for  apply- 
ing this  knowledge  in  situations  where  parents  seek 
advice  from  child  care  workers. 

Ms.  Gassner 

Family,  School  and  Community  Relations 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  students  with  skills 
necessary  to  enhance  the  emotional  experiences  of 
children  and  families  in  day  care  and  to  make  the  day 
care  center  more  meaningful  as  an  agency  within  the 
community  it  serves.  Students  will  learn  to  understand 
the  human  needs  of  persons  using  day  care  and  to  com- 
municate their  understandings.  They  will  learn  to  be 
more  aware  of  their  own  feelings  and  responses  in 
interacting  with  children  and  adults.  The  central  ques- 
tion to  be  dealt  with  is:  how  do  we  structure  relation- 
ships with  children  and  families  to  maximize  the 
emotional  strengths  and  individuality  of  each  one,  yet 
encourage  communality  and  mutuality?  This  question 
is  to  be  considered  with  reference  to  the  classroom 
itself,  to  the  day  care  center  as  an  agency,  and  to  com- 
munity needs. 

Ms.  Kroin 

INDIVIDUAL  &  SOCIETY 

Individual  Against  Society:  Literature  as  Protest 

Ms.  Hoffman 

Basic  Interviewing  Techniques 

To  develop  practical  skills  in  interviewing  techniques. 
Skills  will  be  generic  in  nature,  i.e.  they  will  apply  to 
many  different  types  of  interviewing  such  as  the  basic 
helping  interview,  the  agency  interview  or  the  more 
general  factual  interview.  This  course  will  stress  inter- 
viewing at  the  basic  level.  It  will  not  focus  on  the  diag- 
nostic or  psychiatric  interview.  To  cover  the  following 
issues  in  the  interviewing  process:  establishing  initial 
rapport,  contract  setting,  the  art  of  questioning,  the 
process  of  listening,  note  taking  and  observing  non-ver- 
bal behavior. 

Ms.  Hiss 

The  Person  in  the  Organization 

To  develop  a  greater  understanding  of  the  concepts  of 
influence,  power,  internal  control,  and  conflict  resolu- 
tion in  the  data  generated  from  the  group  itself  and 
from  one's  own  field  and  life  experiences,  including 
that  of  College  III,  emphasis  will  be  on  developing 
problem  solving  skills  in  integrating  individual  goals 
with  organizational  goals  and  in  influencing  one's  own 
environment. 

Mr.  Wittes 

Interpersonal  Communication:  Talking  Straight 

To  become  familiar  with  the  ways  in  which  people 
communicate  with  one  another.  To  develop  an  under- 
standing of  the  factors  which  help  or  hinder  saying 
what  we  mean  or  hearing  what  someone  has  said.  To 
apply  this  knowledge  to  the  exchange  of  ideas,  experi- 
ences, and  feeling  with  others  in  an  attempt  to  make 
these  exchanges  more  clear. 

Ms.  Klinger 

"Whose  Image?"  The  Image  of  Black  and  White 
Women  in  the  20th  Century 

To  enable  students  to  become  familiar  with  the  range 
of  images  black  and  white  women  have  had  in  this 
society,  as  shown  in  literature  and  life;  to  assess  the 
power  to  these  images  in  individual  and  social  life;  to 
assess  transformations  in  images  as  they  relate  to 
assumptions  about  the  meaning  of  sex-roles  in  human 
life, 

Ms.  Alonso 
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Techniques  of  Learning  Assessment  for  Certification 
and  Educational  Development 

To  enable  participants  to  identify  their  interests, 
strengtlis  and  learning  patterns;  to  understand  and 
participate  in  group  learning  situations;  to  assess  their 
skills  and  knowledge;  to  prepare  themselves  for  certifi- 
cation. 

Ms.  Armstrong 

Selected  20th  Century  Fiction:  Individual  Perspectives 
on  Reality 

To  enable  students  to  understand  different  experiences 
of  reality  on  both  a  conceptual  and  an  experiential 
level  and  to  be  able  to  express  this  understanding.  To 
enable  students  to  develop  increased  competence  in 
readings,  discussion,  language  awareness  and  writing. 
To  enable  students  to  begin  to  identify  and  work  with 
the  elements  often  involved  in  perspectives  on  —  and 
definitions  of —  reality,  such  as,  race,  sex,  class,  time- 
frame, value,  emotional  situation,  etc.  and  other  issues 
that  are  key  issues  in  life  and  in  literature. 

Ms.  Alonso 

VI.  LEGAL  EDUCATION  SER- 
VICES 

Due  Process  of  Law 

Mr.  Matz 
Legal  Research 

Ms.  Freeman 

What  Makes  a  Good  Law? 

To  provide  the  student  with  an  awareness  of  some  of 
the  ways  in  which  one  might  argue  the  merits  of  legis- 
lation. To  introduce  the  student  to  some  of  the  ways  a 
statute  can  be  evaluated,  attempting  to  give  some 
meaning  to  the  term  "good  law".  The  course  will 
examine  in  depth  one  actual  statute  currently  in  effect, 
assessing  its  many  impacts  on  society,  its  technical 
qualities  from  a  legal  standpoint,  and  philosophic 
basis. 

Mr.  Matz 

The  Legal  Profession  and  Paraprofessionals 

This  course  will  discuss  the  history  and  the  present 
possibilities  of  paraprofessional  careers  in  law.  There 
will  be  two  particular  areas  of  attention.  First,  we  will 
look  at  the  needs  for  legal  service  best  provided  by  par- 
aprofessionals. Second,  we  will  look  at  the  nature  of 
the  legal  profession  to  determine  how  it  can  affect  the 
development  of  paraprofessional  careers. 

Mr.  Matz 

The  Evolution  of  Juvenile  Courts 

To  gain  an  understanding  of  one  modern  legal  institu- 
tion on  the  basis  of  its  own  history,  and  an  analytical 
perspective  on  its  development. 

Ms.  Freeman 

VIL  MANAGEMENT  &  TRANS- 
FORMATION OF  INSTITUTIONS 

The  Administrative  Craft 


Municipal  Finance:  An  Introduction 


Mr.  Hogarty 

Mr.  Slavet 
Introduction  to  the  Political  Economy:  New  England 
and  Metropolitan  Boston  Region 

Mr.  Krushnic 
Management  in  a  Community  Agency 

Development  of  Boston  Neighborhoods 

Income  Tax  Workshop 

Seminar  in  Research  Methods 


Mr.  Wilson 
Mr.  Smith 
Mr.  Strange 
Mr.  Hart 


Massachusetts  State  Politics 

To  examine  the  operation  of  the  political  system  in 
Massachusetts  at  the  state  level.  Our  objective  is  to  give 
the  student  a  vivid  picture  of  who  gets  what,  when, 
how  and  why.  We  shall  focus  on  the  rules  of  the  politi- 
cal game  and  how  these  rules  provide  advantages  to 
certain  contestants  and  disadvantages  to  others.  The 
players  of  the  game,  political  parties  and  the  reward 
system  will  also  be  examined. 

Mr.  Hogarty  and  Mr.  Smith 
The  Politics  of  Power 

To  analyze  the  process  of  social  change;  to  consider  the 
process  of  social  change  as  it  is  achieved  through  insti- 
tutions; to  focus  on  those  factors  which  are  most  signif- 
icant in  the  implementation  of  social  change  in 
institutions;  to  relate  relevant  issues  in  the  process  of 
institutional  social  change  to  actual  case  studies. 

Mr.  Yarmolinsky 
Power  in  American  Society 

A  general  and  broad  examination  of  the  sources  and 
uses  of  power  in  contemporary  American  society  and 
within  the  context  of  democratic  values  and  institu- 
tions. Topics  include  the  nature  of  power,  the  organiza- 
tional revolution,  the  warfare  state,  the  social  costs  and 
ethics  of  "free  enterprise",  the  impact  of  technology, 
the  adequacy  of  political  institutions,  the  corporation 
and  the  corporate  system,  and  political  campaign  prac- 
tices. 

Mr.  Foster 

The  Practicing  Public  Manager 

Attention  will  be  given  to  the  administrative  man  as 
practitioner,  both  to  his  working  environment  and  the 
various  ways  in  which  he  practices  his  craft.  The 
course  is  not  guaranteed  to  make  the  student  a  super 
bureaucrat.  Instead,  it  will  acquaint  him  with  the  man- 
agerial and  political  skills  necessary  for  effective  pub- 
lic management.  Varieties  of  administrative  styles  will 
be  examined. 

Mr.  Hogarty 
Boston  Politics 

The  first  six  week  course  period  at  CPCS  occurs  at  the 
same  time  as  the  final  elections  for  School  Committee 
and  City  Council.  The  basic  source  material  for  the 
course  will  be  the  conduct  of  the  campaigns  for  School 
Committee  and,  most  importantly,  the  behavior  of  the 
major  interest  groups  vis-a-vis  the  election  —  e.g.  the 
Boston  Teachers  Union,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  the  Legislative  Black  Caucus.  Students  will  exam- 
ine the  goals  of  several  major  interest  groups  and  the 
expected  electoral  result.  A  subsequent  six  week  course 
will  examine  the  impact  of  interest  group  activities  or 
particular  ethnic  and  geographic  constituencies. 

Mr.  Smith 

Suburb  vs.  City 

To  develop  tools  for  understanding  the  critical  role 
suburbs  play  in  the  political  economy  of  a  metropolitan 
area  vis-a-vis  the  central  city  and  core  city  areas;  to 
examine  various  topics  including  historical  perspec- 
tive, type  of  suburbs,  exclusionary  zoning,  subdivision 
regulations,  layers  of  government,  strategies  for  change. 

Mr.  Taylor 

State  Government  Reorganization 

This  course  will  analyze  the  basic  objectives,  organiza- 
tion and  functions  of  the  state  government.  It  will 
examine  the  historical  roots  of  the  present  structure  of 
state  government  and  proposals  for  reorganization. 
Special  emphasis  will  be  put  on  the  study  of  the  ori- 
gins, expectations  and  consequences  of  current  govern- 
mental modernization  efforts.  How  would  these 
modernization  plans  bring  about  the  systematic 
changes  in  existing  methods  of  operation?  Will  these 
changes  in  the  structure,  organization  and  procedures 
of  the  state  bureaucracy  solve  current  performance 
problems?  Are  the  assumptions  and  proposed  modifi- 
cations going  to  bring  modern  management  to  state 
government? 

Mr.  Toothaker 
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Deals  and  Ideals:  The  History  of  the  Public  Welfare 
System  in  America 

To  explore  beliefs  Americans  have  held  about  poverty 
—  its  causes  and  remedies  —  during  the  Progressive 
Era,  New  Deal.  Great  Society  and  the  Nixon  Era 
(1900-1973);  to  explore  the  relationship  between  these 
beliefs  and  policies  creating  and  regulating  the  public 
welfare  system;  to  examine  the  crucial  interest  groups 
and  characters  battling  over  welfare  policy  and  to 
investigate  the  relationship  between  their  interests, 
rhetoric  and  interests;  to  consider  more  general  obser- 
vations of  the  relationship  between  ideology  and  poli- 
cies creating  contemporary  urban  institutions;  and  to 
apply  skills  of  documentation  and  criticism  by  using 
newspapers,  government  documents,  public  testimony, 
interviews,  field  observations  and  personal  experience 
to  address  the  issues  raised  by  the  course. 

Mr.  Chapman 

Organizational  Theory  and  Public  Service  Bureaucracy 

To  increase  students'  abilities  to  analyze  public  service 
bureaucracies  and  the  functioning  and  behavior  of  peo- 
ple who  work  in  such  settings.  To  help  students  act 
effectively  in  public  service  bureaucratic  settings.  In 
some  cases,  depending  upon  students'  experiences  this 
means  helping  them  survive  or  adjust  to  new  settings 
and  situations. 

Mr.  Lipsky 

Strategies  for  Social  Change 

Using  the  problems  faced  by  blacks  in  contemporary 
America  as  an  example,  to  identify  and  critique  the 
strategies  available  for  social  change. 

Mr.  Strange 

Fund-Raising  and  Proposal  Writing 

This  course  will  cover  the  steps  and  work  involved  in 
developing  a  funding  proposal  from  the  existence  of  an 
identified  program  need  to  a  completed  proposal  and  a 
fund  raising  strategy.  Each  student  will  develop  a  pro- 
posal, write  a  finished  draft,  and  prepare  a  specific 
strategy  for  funding.  The  proposals  will  then  be  sub- 
mitted to  funding  sources.  Students  will  be  expected  to 
consider  private  as  well  as  public  sources  of  financing. 

Mr.  Smith 

Public  Finance  of  Education 

To  examine  issues  of  public  finance  of  education  with 
an  emphasis  on  the  City  of  Boston,  along  with  case 
material  from  other  cities  and  regions  of  the  country. 
Issues  to  be  examined  include:  voucher  education; 
community  equalization  of  per  pupil  expenditures; 
metropolitan  education;  the  role  of  the  public  and  pri- 
vate sector  in  school  finance;  and  the  relationship 
between  educational  expenditures  and  schooling  out- 
comes. 

Mr.  Hart 

Program  Management  Techniques 

This  is  a  basic  course  on  the  methods,  tools,  and  prin- 
ciples applied  in  management  of  human  service  pro- 
grams. The  course  is  designed  to  introduce  the  main 
elements  of  performance  oriented  management  sys- 
tems. 

Mr.  Toothaker 

Political  Economy  of  Incomes  and  Prices 

This  is  the  first  of  two  separate  courses  on  how  the 
functioning  of  the  American  economy  affects  individu- 
als, families,  and  communities.  This  course  will  focus 
mainly  on  issues  related  to  income.  Who  gets  how 
much  from  where  and  why.  Income  inequality,  pov- 
erty, economic  discrimination  by  class,  race,  and  sex. 
Prices  and  how  people  spend  their  incomes,  the  cost  of 
living  and  standards  of  living.  Taxes  and  income  redis- 
tribution. 

The  goal  is  to  provide  students  with  the  opportunity  to 
learn  some  basic  economic  concepts,  terminology,  and 
reasoning,  to  gain  an  understanding  of  the  ways  in 
which  the  economy  impacts  on  people's  lives,  and  to 
become  familiar  with  sources  of  economic  data,  their 
analysis  and  use. 

Mr.  Stone 


Children  and  the  Law 

The  course  will  deal  with  the  roles  of  law  related  pro- 
fessions and  institutions  dealing  with  rights  and  pro- 
grams for  children.  Included  will  be  discussions  of 
early  childhood  development  policy  (both  national  and 
local],  juvenile  justice  problems,  and  the  rights  of  chil- 
dren in  and  out  of  school. 

Mr.  Edelman 

Human  Resource  Development  Planning 

Students  will  be  asked  to:  analyze  the  relationship 
between  economic  growth  of  health  and  educational 
skill  development  in  a  small  urban  community;  and 
prepare  a  human  resource  development  plan  for  the 
community  that  makes  maximum  use  of  human 
resources  in  the  stimulation  of  economic  development 
while  simultaneously  insuring  the  full  development  of 
skills,  knowledge  and  capacities  of  needy  individuals 
within  the  labor  force. 

Mr.  Toothaker 

Neighborhood  Organizing  Strategies:  An  Introductory 
Course 

To  introduce  students  to  the  range  of  organizing  strate- 
gies employed  by  neighborhood  groups  and  community 
organizations.  Our  objective  is  to  train  students  con- 
fronted with  organizing  problems  to  assess  the  options 
available  to  a  given  community,  and  to  evaluate  the 
decisions  made  after  such  efforts  have  been  completed. 
Mr.  Brown  and  Mr.  Smith 

MASTER'S  DEGREE  REQUIREMENTS 

1.  Thirty  graduate  credits.  Up  to  six  credits  of  grade  B 
or  better  may  be  transferred  from  other  institutions 
with  the  consent  of  the  Department.  Twenty-one  of 
the  30  credits  must  be  in  the  major  field.  If  a  thesis 
is  offered,  six  credits  must  be  earned  in  graduate 
courses;  if  a  thesis  is  not  offered,  12  credits  must  be 
earned  in  graduate  courses.  Not  more  than  10  cred- 
its earned  by  means  of  a  thesis.  No  credit  is  valid 
after  six  years  unless  an  appeal  to  the  Department  is 
sustained. 

2.  The  thesis  and  general  examination  are  optional 
with  the  school  or  department,  but  if  required,  they 
shall  be  under  the  supervision  of  a  committee  rec- 
ommended by  the  major  department.  The  Thesis 
Committee  will  consist  of  members  of  the  Faculty  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Department, 
and  should  be  appointed  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  student's  first  graduate  registration.  As  soon  as 
the  student  arrives  on  campus,  and  prior  to  the 
appointment  of  a  thesis  committee,  an  Advisor,  or 
Guidance  Committee,  should  be  appointed  for  the 
student  from  the  members  of  the  Faculty.  Once  the 
student  has  selected  his  thesis  topic,  the  Guidance 
Committee  may  serve  as  the  Thesis  Committee, 
although  these  two  committees  are  not  necessarily 
the  same. 

The  Thesis  must  be  approved  by  the  Thesis  Commit- 
tee, the  Department  Chairman,  the  Advisor,  and 
those  members  of  the  faculty  in  the  major  depart- 
ment designated  by  the  Department  Chairman  to 
approve  the  thesis.  The  general  examination  (not 
limited  to  the  thesis  topic)  is  conducted  by  an  exam- 
ining committee  of  at  least  three  members  of  the 
Faculty.  The  recommendation  of  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  examining  committee  shall  be 
requisite  to  receiving  the  degree.  If  a  student  offers  a 
thesis,  problem  courses  shall  be  limited  to  six  cred- 
its. 

3.  All  foreign  language  requirements  for  the  Master's 
degree  are  optional  with  the  department. 

4.  Course  credits  used  by  any  student  for  fulfilling  the 
requirements  for  a  Master's  degree  may  not  be  used 
by  the  student  for  fulfilling  the  requirements  for  any 
other  Master's  degree  at  this  University. 
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THE  BIOLOGY  GRADUATE  PROGRAM 

Our  program  is  designed  with  flexibility  in  order  to  sat- 
isfy the  aspirations  of  those  who  wish  rigorous  training 
leading  to  a  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  Biology.  A 
special  emphasis  is  placed  on  training  for  those  who 
wish  to  teach. 

Each  student  will  be  assigned  to  a  three-member 
advising  committee  which  will  consider  his  training 
and  aspirations  and.  in  consultation  with  him,  estab- 
lish an  appropriate  program  of  study.  The  program 
may  vary  widely  with  the  needs  of  the  student,  and  the 
decision  of  whether  or  not  to  require  an  original  thesis 
of  Master's  candidates  will  be  made  on  an  individual 
basis.  The  student  who  is  to  write  a  thesis  may,  with 
proper  consultation,  select  a  research  advisor  who  will 
then  become  chairman  of  his  advising  committee.  The 
advising  committee  will  be  responsible  for  insuring 
that  the  candidate  for  a  degree  fulfills  all  requirements 
of  the  department  and  graduate  school. 

Each  graduate  student  will  be  assigned  space  and 
facilities  in  the  college  of  the  chairman  of  his  advising 
committee,  but  graduate  instruction  will  be  independ- 
ent of  the  collegiate  system,  and  courses  in  a  student's 
program  may  be  offered  in  any  college.  Those  students 
who  write  an  original  research  thesis  will  normally  do 
research  in  the  laboratory  of  the  research  advisor. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

In  addition  to  the  University-wide  requirements  for 
admission  to  graduate  school  those  admitted  to  the 
graduate  program  in  biology  will  have  to  meet  the  fol- 
lowing requirements:  (1)  The  candidate  must  submit 
the  results  of  the  verbal  and  quantitative  portions  of 
the  Graduate  Record  Examination.  (2)  The  candidate 
must  normally  have  a  grade  point  average  of  3.0  in  all 
undergraduate  science  and  mathematics  courses. 

FACILITIES  AVAILABLE  IN  BIOLOGY 

The  facilities  on  the  campus  allow  programs  in  most 
phases  of  biology.  There  are  research  laboratories  for 
faculty  members  and  graduate  students  and  teaching 
laboratories  for  graduate  courses.  The  facilities  include 
all  of  those  normally  found  in  modern  laboratories  in 
the  biological  sciences. 

The  campus  is  located  on  Boston  Harbor  and  there- 
fore one  type  of  marine  environment  is  readily  accessi- 
ble to  it.  Much  of  our  instruction  will  be  built  around 
the  harbor.  We  also  have  a  field  station  on  Nantucket 
Island,  and  through  cooperative  arrangements  we  have 
access  to  still  other  types  of  marine  habitats.  We  will 
use  the  city  and  the  harbor  as  a  source  of  biological 
material  and  as  a  facility  for  biological  studies. 
Through  cooperation  of  the  Waltham  Field  Station  of 
the  University,  we  have  facilities  for  large  plantings  of 
botanical  materials.  There  are  a  number  of  other  insti- 
tutions in  the  area  with  which  we  have  informal 
arrangements  so  that  some  rather  specialized  facilities 
can  be  made  available  if  they  are  needed. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY 

All  600  level  courses  are  open  to  both  undergraduate 
and  graduate  students.  See  undergraduate  listing  for 
600  level  courses. 

Many  of  the  courses  will  be  taught  as  tutorials  by 
teams  of  faculty  members  sometimes  from  different 
departments.  Since  some  of  the  courses  will  vary 
greatly  in  context  with  the  needs  of  the  students  and 
the  desires  of  the  faculty,  some  of  the  courses  may  be 
taken  for  credit  more  than  once.  The  courses  will  be 
offered  only  upon  prior  arrangement  by  the  student  or 
his  advising  committee.  Permission  of  the  instructor  is 
required  for  enrollment  in  all  courses,  and  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  student  will  have  the  background  neces- 
sary to  handle  the  subject  at  the  graduate  level.  In 
many  courses  the  student  will  be  expected  to  study 
from  the  original  research  literature  in  the  field. 


Biol  702  Plant  Physiology 

Current   developments   in    plant   physiology,    morpho- 
genesis and  biochemistry. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 

3-5  Credits 
Staff 

Biol  712  Advanced  Cell  Biology 

The  analysis  of  gene  transfer  and  expression  at  the  cel- 
lular level,  including  the  nature  of  metabolic  systems 
and  the  factors  governing  their  regulation. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 

3-5  Credits 
Staff 

Biol  714  Advanced  Cell  Chemistry 

The  methodology  of  cell  analysis,   with  emphasis  on 
macromolecules  and  intermediary  metabolites. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 

3-5  Credits 
Staff 

Biol  722  Concepts  and  Methods  in  Cytology 

The  structural  basis  of  cellular  and  subcellular  func- 
tions, with  practical  experience  in  methods  of  visualiz- 
ing cellular  structure. 
Prerequisite;  Permission  of  instructor. 

3-5  Credits 
Staff 

Biol  732  Advanced  Evolution 

An  inquiry  into  the  modern  synthetic  theory  of  evolu- 
tion with  emphasis  on  population  genetics,  ecological 
genetics,  evolution  of  dominance,  genetic  homeostasis, 
canalization  and  genetic  theory  of  polymorphism. 
Prerequisite;  Permission  of  instructor. 

3  Credits 
Staff 

Biol  742  Behavior  and  Ecology  of  Seabirds 

Adaptions  of  seabirds  to  the  marine  environment  with 
particular  reference   to   breeding  biology  and   feeding 
strategies  other  topics  of  current  interest  in  behavioral 
ecology.  Lectures  or  lecture  and  field  work. 
Prerequisite;  Permission  of  instructor. 

2-5  Credits 
Staff 

Biol  744  Pollutants  in  Marine  Food  Chains 

Examination  in  depth  of  the  entry  of  selected  pollu- 
tants into  the  oceans,  their  movements,  distribution, 
and  effects  within  marine  organisms.  Where  possible, 
case-studies  from  New  England  will  be  used. 
Prerequisite;  Organic  Chemistry,  Physiology,  Ecology 
and  permission  of  instructor. 

2  Credits 
Staff 

Biol  750  Seminar  in  Biology 

A  seminar  to  develop  skills  in  library  research  and  oral 
presentation.  Each  student  will  have  a  faculty  advisor 
who  will  supervise  his  preparation  for  the  seminars. 
All  students  must  take  at  least  one  semester  of  this 
course. 

1  Credit 
Staff 

Biol  752  Educational  Concepts  in  Biology 

Alternate  forms  of  course  programs  and  different  meth- 
ods of  teaching  are  considered.  Guest  speakers,  panel 
discussions  and  audio-visual  material  will  be  part  of 
the  course. 
Prer  'quisite;  Permission  of  instructor. 

2  Credits 
Staff 

Biol  770  Concepts  in  Modern  Biology 

A  field   of  Biology  of  current  interest  is  examined   in 

detail. 

Prerequisite;  Permission  of  instructor. 

2-5  Credits 
Staff 
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Biol  802  Projects  in  Teaching  Biology 

The  devising  of  A.  Suitable  detailed  syllabi,  B.  Labora- 
tory exercises  and  or  C.  Audio-visual  material  for 
teaching  Biology  at  a  selected  level  or  the  tutoring  of  a 
group  of  students  with  special  kinds  of  problems.  Stu- 
dents may  apply  no  more  than  a  total  of  8  credits  in 
this  course  and  other  independent  study  and  research 
courses,  e.g.  Biology  900,  toward  the  MS  degree. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 

2-8  Credits 
Staff 

Biol  812  Advanced  Field  Biology 

Original  research  projects  will  be  carried  out  at  the 
University  Nantucket  Field  Station  or  elsewhere  under 
the  direction  of  a  specific  staff  member.  Nantucket  pro- 
jects will  in  general  be  carried  out  during  the  first  half 
of  the  summer,  but  by  arrangement,  some  work  may  be 
accomplished  at  other  times  during  the  year.  The  pro- 
ject should  be  planned  well  in  advanced  of  the  time 
that  the  field  work  is  to  be  done.  Mainland  students 
who  live  at  the  Field  Station  are  responsible  for  modest 
expenses, 

Prerequisite:  Previous  experience  in  Field  Biology,  sub- 
stantial background  in  Biology  and  related  subjects 
r.nd  permission  of  instructor. 

1-6  Credits 
Staff 

Biol  900  Independent  Study 

The  Masters  Thesis  or  other  form  of  comprehensive 
report  may  be  used  to  satisfy  requirements  of  the 
course.  No  more  than  a  total  of  8  credits  of  this  course 
and  other  research  or  independent  study  courses  — 
e.g.  Biology  802  —  may  be  applied  toward  a  M.S. 
degree, 

2-8  Credits 
Staff 

THE  CHEMISTRY  GRADUATE  PROGRAM 

The  candidate  is  required: 

1.  To  take  six  one-semester  courses  of  which  one  is  to 
be  in  each  of  the  areas  of  Dynamics,  Structure,  and 
Synthesis  (3  credits  per  course), 

2.  To  submit  an  original  contribution  (thesis)  in  chem- 
istry or  in  a  chemistry  related  field  (10  credits  maxi- 
mum), 

3.  To  participate  in  a  seminar  program  (1  credit  per 
semester) 

The  elective  courses  can  be  selected  from  course 
offerings  of  other  Departments  in  the  University  sub- 
ject to  approval  of  the  Graduate  Committee  of  the 
Department. 

For  graduation  the  candidate  needs  30  graduate 
credits.  Up  to  six  credits  of  grade  B  or  better  may  be 
transferred  from  other  institutions  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Graduate  Committee  of  the  Department. 

Chem  701  Chemical  Dynamics  I 

Discussions  and  outside  readings  in  the  areas  of  chemi- 
cal and  physical  equilibria  and  rate  processes.  Empha- 
sis on  thermodynamics  from  classical  and  statistical 
points  of  view  and  on  chemical  reaction  mechanisms. 
Prerequisite:  Acceptance  into  the  Graduate  Chemistry 
Program,  or  permission  of  instructor. 
Hrs  by  Arrangement  3  Credits 

Staff 

Chem  702  Chemical  Dynamics  II 

Three  or  four  selected  topics  of  interest  to  students  and 
staff  involved.  Typical  subjects  —  molecular  transport 
processes  and  the  Kinetic  Theory,  photochemistry  and 
excitation  transfer  processes,  surface  and  electrode 
rate  processes,  particle  collision  dynamics  and  reactiv- 
ity, irreversible  thermodynamics,  interaction  of  radia- 
tion and  matter,  and  molecular  state  transitions. 
Prerequisite:  Acceptance  into  the  Graduate  Chemistry 
Program,  or  permission  of  instructor. 
Hrs  by  Arrangement  3  Credits 

Staff 


Chem  711  Chemical  Structure  I 

Structure  determination  and  theory.  Three  or  four 
molecules  of  interest  to  the  students  and  faculty 
involved  are  chosen.  Based  on  these  molecules,  discus- 
sions, readings  and  laboratory  exercises  attempt  to 
show  how  a  chemist  determines  each  structure  and 
how  the  structure  is  understood  by  modern  chemical 
theory. 

Prerequisite:  Acceptance  into  the  Graduate  Chemistry 
Program,  or  permission  of  instructor, 
Hrs  by  Arrangement  3  Credits 

Staff 

Chem  712  Chemical  Structure  II 

In  tutorial  form.  Individual  students  study  advanced 

structure  topics  with  appropriate  staff  members. 

Prerequisite:  Acceptance  into  the  Graduate  Chemistry 

Program,  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  3  Credit 

Staff 

Chem  721  Chemical  Synthesis  I 

The  tactics  and  strategy  of  accomplishing  the  synthesis 
of  a  chemical  substance.  Examples  of  organic  and  inor- 
ganic systems. 

Prerequisite:  Acceptance  into  the  Graduate  Chemistry 
Program,  or  permission  of  instructor. 
Hrs  by  Arrangement  3  Credits 

Staff 

Chem  722  Chemical  Synthesis  II 

The  synthesis  and  characterization  of  a  number  of  rep- 
resentative organic  and  inorganic  compounds. 
Prerequisite:  Acceptance  into  the  Graduate  Chemistry 
Program,  or  permission  of  instructor. 
Hrs  by  Arrangement  3  Credits 

Staff 

Chem  900  Master's  Thesis 

10  Credits  Maximum 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  1-10  Credits 

Staff 

Chem  925  Seminar  I 

Prerequisite:  Acceptance  into  the  Graduate  Chemistry 

Program,  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  1  Credit 

Staff 

Chem  926  Seminar  II 

Prerequisite:  Acceptance  into  the  Graduate  Chemistry 

Program,  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  1  Credit 

Staff 

ENGLISH  GRADUATE  PROGRAM 

The  Masters  of  Arts  Degree  Program  in  English  is 
designed  to  serve  three  groups  of  students;  those  who 
intend  later  to  study  for  the  Ph.D.;  those  engaged  in,  or 
intending  to  pursue,  careers  in  the  teaching  of  English 
at  the  secondary  level  or  two-year  college  level;  and 
those  who  simply  enjoy  English  and  American  Litera- 
ture and  wish  to  increase  their  understanding  and 
enjoyment.  Graduate  enrollment  is  small.  All  graduate 
classes  are  offered  during  the  late  afternoon  hours  and 
are  conducted  as  seminars,  averaging  from  6  to  10  stu- 
dents in  each.  The  degree  candidate  may  also  propose 
a  semester's  unit  of  independent  study  and/or  writing 
which,  if  approved,  may  substitute  for  one  required 
semester  course.  All  graduate  courses  carry  five  cred- 
its. 

Degree  Requirements:  Requirements  for  the  M.A. 
Degree  in  English  include  the  satisfactory  completion 
of  six  semester  graduate-level  courses  (30  credits).  The 
graduate  student  may  enroll  in  two  advanced  under- 
graduate courses  in  English  or  related  fields  at  UMB 
and  substitute  these  two  courses  for  one  of  the  six 
graduate  courses  required  for  the  degree.  A  student 
wishing  to  transfer  credits  earned  elsewhere  may  peti- 
tion for  evaluation  of  such  credits.  Up  to  six  (6)  trans- 
fer credits  may  be  accepted.  The  degree  candidate  must 
earn  at  least  a  3.0  (B)  cumulative  average  in  courses 
taken  for  graduate  credit  at  UMB. 
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The  graduate  student  must  demonstrate  a  reading 
knowledge  of  one  foreign  language,  ancient  or  modern. 
The  reading  knowledge  may  be  demonstrated  either  by 
achieving  a  score  of  575  or  better  on  the  ETS  Graduate 
School  Foreign  Language  Test  (GSFLT  administered 
from  Princeton,  N.J.),  or  by  earning  an  A  or  B  in  an 
advanced  undergraduate  foreign  literature  course  (400 
level)  at  UMB  in  which  works  will  be  read  in  the  ori- 
ginal foreign  language.  The  language  requirement  will 
also  be  fulfilled  if  the  student  has  earned  an  A  or  B  in 
such  a  course  as  an  undergraduate  at  UMB,  or  (by  peti- 
tion) in  a  course  at  an  equivalent  level  elsewhere.  Stu- 
dents who  plan  a  career  limited  to  secondary-school 
teaching,  and  who  have  no  intention  of  later  proceed- 
ing to  the  Ph.D.,  may  petition  for  the  waiver  of  the  for- 
eign language  requirement.  Waiver  will  also  be  granted 
to  students  whose  command  of  an  approved  foreign 
language  is  so  obvious  as  to  make  further  examination 
or  course  requirement  superfluous. 

Admission  to  the  Frogram:  The  Committee  will  offer 
admission  to  the  program  to  those  applicants  who  pre- 
sent evidence  of  their  ability  to  do  graduate  work  with 
distinction.  Such  evidence  will  include:  (1)  a  distin- 
guished undergraduate  transcript  with,  generally,  at 
least  an  average  of  B  or  3.0  in  undergraduate  English 
courses;  (2)  at  least  three  encouraging  and  informed 
letters  of  recommendation  from  the  applicant's  under- 
graduate teachers  (in  English  or  related  fields)  or  from 
others  competent  to  comment  on  the  applicant's  aca- 
demic qualifications;  (3)  a  statement  by  the  applicant 
(of  800  to  1200  words)  of  his  major  interests  in  the  adv- 
anced study  of  English.  While  not  required,  the  submis- 
sion of  Graduate  Record  Examination  Aptitude  scores 
(Verbal  and  Mathematical)  is  highly  recommended.  For 
further  information  and  for  application  forms,  please 
write  to  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies  in  English, 
English  Department,  University  of  Massachusetts  at 
Boston.  Boston,  Massachusetts  02125. 

SEMINARS  SCHEDULED  FOR  1974-75 

Fall,  1974 

En  706  Modern  American  Poetry 

Studies  in  the  poetry  and  selected  prose  of  Robert 
Frost,  E.A.  Robinson,  Robert  Lowell,  and  Alan  Tate, 
with  complementary  readings  in  other  modern  Ameri- 
can poets. 

5  Credits 
Mr.  Ryan 

En  720  Chaucer 

A  study  of  Chaucer's  major  work  in  the  Middle  Eng- 
lish. Special  attention  to  such  considerations  as  Chau- 
cer's poetic  development,  his  relations  to  his  sources. 
Medieval  literary  theory,  and  the  social,  political,  and 
religious  backgrounds. 

5  Credits 
Ms.  McAlpine 

En  776  Studies  In  Criticism 

Study  of  the  nature  and  function  of  literature,  the 
terms  and  methods  of  analysis  and  evaluation  of  litera- 
ture, and  the  various  approaches  possible  in  the  criti- 
cism of  literature. 

5  Credits 
Mr.  Marks 

En  786  Literature  and  Society  (19th  century  England) 

A  study  of  literature  with  special  reference  to  its  social 
and  historical  circumstances  and  of  the  theoretical 
questions  raised  by  such  a  perspective.  Authors  to  be 
studied  include  Austen,  Cobbett,  Gaskell,  Dickens, 
Engels,  Charlotte  Bronte,  and  Lawrence. 

5  Credits 
Mr.  Webb 

Spring,  1975 

En  704  Hawthorne  and  James 

A  study  of  the  relationship  between  the  fiction  of  Haw- 
thorne and  lames,  focusing  on  James's  criticism  of 
Hawthorne. 

5  Credits 
Mr.  Katz 


En  733  Augustan  Satire 

Study  of  the  major  Augustan  satirists  —  Dryden,  Swift, 
and  Pope  —  with  attention  paid  to  the  works  of  Roch- 
ester, Addison,  Gay,  and  Fielding;  consideration  of  the 
critical  questions  arising  from  the  study  of  satire. 

5  Credits 
Mr.  Blair 

En  752  Modern  British  Fiction  —  Lawrence  and  Woolf 

A  comparative  study  of  the  major  novels  of  D.H.  Lawr- 
ence and  Virginia  Woolf  with  particular  attention  paid 
to  the  two  writers'  conception  of  the  nature  and  func- 
tion of  the  novel  and  to  their  relation  to  the  literary 
contexts  of  the  period,  1914-1940. 

5  Credits 
Mr.  Lyons 

En  767  Shakespeare 

Shakespeare's  idea  of  dramatic  art  as  revealed  in 
explorations  of  one  of  the  following  topics:  the  plays 
and  their  sources,  theatrical  self-consciousness,  Shake- 
speare's language  of  the  theater.  Seminar  papers  will 
require  the  acquisition  of  familiarity  with  methods  of 
research  into  the  Shakespeare  bibliography  of  criticism 
and  scholarship.  Because  the  seminar  papers  in  addi- 
tion will  attempt  to  define,  special  attention  will  be 
accorded  to  the  problems  of  formal  definition.  The 
seminar  will  assume  that  students  will  have  had  at 
least  one  course  in  Shakespeare's  plays,  but  students 
with  special  interests  in  the  seminar  topics  are  invited 
to  discuss  with  the  instructor  a  waiver  of  this  assump- 
tion. 

5  Credits 
Mr.  Bluestone 

MATHEMATICS  GRADUATE  PROGRAM 
ACADEMIC  REQUIREMENTS 

At  least  18  semester  credit  hours  in  undergraduate 
mathematics  beyond  the  content  of  Differential  and 
Integral  Calculus  are  normally  required  of  each  can- 
didate entering  the  Master's  program.  A  one-year  course 
in  Modern  Algebra  and  a  one-year  course  in  Ad- 
vanced Calculus  would  be  desirable. 
To  earn  a  Master's  degree  in  Mathematics,  a  student 
must; 

1.  Pass  10  courses,  at  least  6  of  which  must  be  in 
courses  numbered  700  or  above,  and  which  must 
include  the  courses  711  (Modern  Algebra  1),  721 
(Complex  Variables  1),  723  (Real  Variables  1),  and 
725  (General  Topology)  or  their  equivalent.  No  more 
than  3  of  the  10  courses  counted  toward  the  Mas- 
ter's degree  may  be  taken  outside  the  Department, 
and  they  must  be  graduate  courses  and  2  must  be 
math-related. 

2.  Pass  the  Master's  Written  Qualifying  Exam.  This 
exam  consists  of  two  parts  each  of  which  lasts  two 
hours,  one  part  covering  algebra  and  topology,  and 
the  other,  analysis.  Knowledge  of  the  material 
through  the  level  of  711,  721,  723,  and  725  should  be 
sufficient  to  enable  the  student  to  pass  the  exam. 
While  the  student  ordinarily  works  out  his  program 
in  consultation  with  his  advisor,  the  ultimate 
responsibility  rests  with  the  student.  A  Master's 
candidate  who  has  not  completed  the  requirements 
for  the  Master's  degree  at  the  end  of  his  second  year 
will  not  be  permitted  to  enroll  further  in  the  Depart- 
ment. 

COURSES  OFFERED  IN  THE  GRADUATE  PROGRAM 

Math  711,  712  Introduction  to  Modern  Algebra 
Math  721,  722  Theory  of  Functions  of  a  Complete  Vari- 
able 
Math  723,  724  Theory  of  Functions  of  a  Real  Variable 
Math  725,  726  Topology 
Math  727,  728  Stochastic  Processes 
Math  789,  790  Special  Topics 
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3  Credits 


Math  711  Introduction  to  Modern  Algebra  I 

Groups,  rings,  algebras,  fields,  modules.  Linear  trans- 
formations, matrices,  tensor  products,  Homological 
algebra. 

Prerequisite:  Math  351  or  equivalent. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Math  712  Introduction  to  Modern  Algebra  II 
Groups,  rings,  algebras,  fields,  modules.  Linear  trans- 
formations,   matrices,    tensor    products.    Homological 
algebra. 
3  Lect  Hrs 
Staff 

Math  721  Theory  of  Functions  of  a  Complex  Variable  I 
Linear  transformations  of  a  complex  variable.  Power 
series   and   elementary   functions.    Holomorphic   func- 
tions and  Cauchy's  Theorem.  Theory  of  Residues,  iso- 
lated  singularities.   Conformal   mappings.   Entire  and 
meromorphic  functions  and  their  representations  by 
means  of  products  and  partial  fractions.  Elliptic  func- 
tions.  Analytic   continuation   and   Riemann   surfaces. 
Algebraic  functions. 
Prerequisite:  Math  351  or  equivalent. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Math  722  Theory  of  Functions  of  a  Complex  Variable  II 
Linear  transformations  of  a  complex  variable.  Power 
series  and  elementary  functions.  Holomorphic  func- 
tions and  Cauchy's  Theorem.  Theory  of  Residues,  iso- 
lated singularities.  Conformal  mappings.  Entire  and 
meromorphic  functions  and  their  representations  by 
means  of  products  and  partial  fractions.  Elliptic  func- 
tions. Analytic  continuation  and  Riemann  surfaces. 
Algebraic  functions. 
Prerequisite:  Math  351  or  equivalent. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Math  723  Theory  of  Functions  of  a  Real  Variable  I 
The  real  number  system,  Lebesque  Measure  and  the 
Lebesque  Integral,  differentiation,  the  classical  Banach 
Spaces,  general  measure,  and  the  Integration  Theory. 
Prerequisite:  Math  351  or  equivalent. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Math  724  Theory  of  Functions  of  a  Real  Variable  II 
The  real  number  system,  Lebesque  Measure  and  the 
Lebesque  Integral,  differentiation,  the  classical  Banach 
Spaces,  general  measure,  and  the  Integration  Theory. 
Prerequisite:  Math  351  or  equivalent. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Math  725  Topology  I 

A  graduate  course  in  general  topology  including:  top- 
ological spaces,  classification,  separation  properties, 
cartesian  products,  mappings  and  continuity,  con- 
nectedness, general  convergence,  compactness,  func- 
tion spaces.  Introduction  to  Homotopy  Theory.  Alge- 
braic topology. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Math  726  Topology  II 

A  graduate  course  in  general  topology  including:  top- 
ological spaces,  classification,  separation  properties, 
cartesian  products,  mappings  and  continuity,  con- 
nectedness, general  confergence,  compactness,  func- 
tion spaces.  Introduction  to  Homotopy  Theory.  Alge- 
braic topology. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Math  727  Stochastic  Processes  I 

Probability  spaces,  measures,  random  variables.  Var- 
ious modes  of  convergence,  lawfs  of  large  numbers  and 
of  the  iterated  logarithm.  Central  limit  theorem,  condi- 
tioning, martingales 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 


Math  728  Stochastic  Processes  II 

Processes     with     independent     increments,     Markov 

chains,    stationary    processes,    continuous    parameter 

Markov    chains,    diffusion    processes,    sample    paths, 

separability,  semigroups,  boundaries. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 
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Faculty  of  Resident  Instructors 
1973-1974 


Rose  Abendstern,  B.A.  (Hunter  College),  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
(Bryn  Mawr  College),  Assistant  Professor  of  French. 

Feroz  Ahmad,  B.A.  (St.  Stephen's  College,  Delhi  Uni- 
versity), M.A.,  Ph.D.  (London  University),  Associate 
Professor  of  History. 

L.  Ricardo  Alonso,  Lcdo.  en  D.  Administrativo  Lcdo.  en 
D.  Diplomatico,  Doctor  en  Derecho,  Doctor  en  Cien- 
cias  Sociales,  (Universidad  de  la  Habana),  Associate 
Professor  of  Spanish. 

Nina  A.  Alonso,  B.S.  (Simmons  College)  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
(Brandeis  University),  Assistant  Professor,  College 
III. 

Joseph  S.  Alper,  B.A.  (Harvard  College),  Ph.D.  (Yale 
University),  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Hatimali  Amiji,  B.A.  (University  of  London),  M.A. 
(Princeton  University),  Lecturer  in  History. 

Martin  Andic,  M.A.  (Dartmouth  College),  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
(Princeton  University),  Assistant  Professor  of  Philos- 
ophy. 

Anita  Anger,  B.A.  (Carleton  College),  M.A.  (Radcliffe 
College),  Part-time  Lecturer  in  English. 

J.-P.  Anselme,  B.A.  (St.  Martial  College),  B.S.  (Fordham 
University),  Ph.D.  (Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brook- 
lyn), Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Antonio  Antelo,  Docteur  en  Filosofia  Letras,  Historic, 
(Universidad  de  Madrid),  Visiting  Professor  of  Span- 
ish. 

Marvin  M.  Antonoff,  B.S.,  M.A.  (New  York  University), 
Ph.D.  (Cornell  University),  Associate  Professor  of 
Physics. 

Renee  M.  Arb,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Radcliffe  College), 
Associate  Professor  of  Art. 

Bernice  Auslander,  B.A.  (Barnard  College),  M.S.  (Uni- 
versity of  Chicago),  Ph.D.  (University  of  Michigan), 
Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Barbara  G.  Ausubel,  B.A.  (Brooklyn  College),  M.F.A. 
(Boston  University),  Visiting  Lecturer  in  Theatre 
Arts. 

Sanford  Autor,  B.A.  (Columbia  College),  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
(Harvard  University),  Associate  Professor  of  Psy- 
chology. 

Barbara  Ayres,  B.A.  (Coe  College),  M.A.  (University  of 
North  Carolina),  Ph.D.  (Harvard-Radcliffe),  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Anthropology. 

Alfonso  Azpeitia,  M.S.,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Madrid), 
Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Donald  Babcock,  B.S.  (U.S.  Naval  Academy),  M.A., 
Ph.D.  (Stanford  University),  Associate  Professor  of 
English. 

Van  Cleaf  Bachman,  B.A.  (Princeton  University),  Ph.D. 
(Johns  Hopkins  University),  Assistant  Professor  of 
History. 

Gila  Baker,  B.A.  (Brandeis  University),  M.A.  (Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin-Madison).  Instructor  in  Psychol- 
ogy- 
Dean  Bandes,  B.A.  (WilUams  College),  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
(Brandeis  University),  Part-time  Lecturer  in  Mathe- 
matics. 

Mary  Jo  Bane,  B.S.  (Georgetovi^n  University),  M.A.T., 
Ed.  D.  (Harvard  University),  Part-time  Lecturer  in 
Sociology. 


Jose  De  Jesiis  Barba-Martfn,  B.A.  (Collegium  Maximum, 
Rome,  Italy),  M.A.  (Tufts  University),  Instructor  in 
Spanish. 

Ros  Barron,  B.F.A.  (Massachusetts  College  of  Art), 
Assistant  Professor  of  Art. 

Melvin  Barton,  B.A.,  M.A.  (City  College  of  New  York), 
Ph.D.  (Clark  University),  Part-time  Lecturer  in  Psy- 
chology. 

Paul  E.  Beard,  B.A.  (University  of  Michigan),  M.I. A., 
Ph.D.  (Columbia  University),  Assistant  Professor  of 
Politics. 

Ernest  I.  Becker,  B.S.  in  Pharmacy,  Ph.D.  (Western 
Reserve  University),  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Arnold  Beichman,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Columbia  Univer- 
sity), Associate  Professor  of  Politics. 

Thomas  A.  Belote,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Rice  University), 
Lecturer  in  Physics. 

Ruth  Bennett,  B.S.,  Ph.D.  (Tufts  University),  Associate 
Professor  of  Biology. 

Sidney  Bennett,  B.S.,  M.F.A.  (Boston  University),  Part- 
time  Lecturer  in  Theatre  Arts. 

Stuart  Berde,  B.A.  (University  of  Minnesota),  Ph.D. 
(University  of  Pennsylvania),  Assistant  Professor  of 
Anthropology. 

Lawrence  D.  Berman,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  Uni- 
versity), Associate  Professor  of  Music. 

Sara  Bershtel,  B.A.  (Barnard  College),  M.A.  (Harvard 
University),  Part-time  Lecturer  in  English. 

Ann  Berthoff,  B.A.  (Cornell  College),  M.A.  (Radcliffe 
College).  Part-time  Associate  Professor  of  English. 

Charles  Betsey,  A.B.,  M.A.  (University  of  Michigan), 
Instructor  in  Economics. 

Lois  Biener,  B.A.  (University  of  Pennsylvania),  Ph.D. 
(Columbia  University),  Assistant  Professor  of  Psy- 
chology. 

Jeanne  Binstock,  B.A.  (College  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago), M.A.  (University  of  Chicago),  Ph.D.  (Brandeis 
University),  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology. 

Christine  Bishop,  A.B.  (Radcliffe  College),  A.M.  (Har- 
vard University),  Part-time  Lecturer  in  Economics. 

Naomi  Bishop,  B.A.,  M.A.  (University  of  California, 
Berkeley),  Instructor  in  Anthropology. 

Herbert  P.  Bix,  B.A.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  University),  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  History. 

Sandra  R.  Blackman,  B.A.  (Lyndburg  College,  Virginia), 
M.A.  (New  School  for  Social  Research),  Part-time 
Assistant  Professor,  College  III. 

James  E.  Blackwell,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Case  Western  Reserve 
University),  Ph.D.  (Washington  State  University), 
Professor  of  Sociology. 

Joel  Blair,  B.A.  (University  of  Texas),  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
(Harvard  University),  Associate  Professor  of  English. 

Max  Bluestone,  B.N.S.  (The  College  of  the  Holy  Cross), 
M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  University),  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish. 

Lawrence  Blum,  A.B.  (Princeton  University),  M.A. 
(Harvard  University),  Part-time  Lecturer  in  Philoso- 
phy. 
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Andrew  Boelcskevy,  B.A.  (West  Virginia  University), 
M.A..  Ph.D.  (University  of  Pennsylvania),  Assistant 
Professor  of  German. 

Vorsila  Bohrer,  B.A.  (University  of  Arizona),  M.S. 
(University  of  Michigan).  Ph.D.  (University  of  Ari- 
zona), Assistant  Professor  of  Biology. 

Janice  L.  Bolaffi,  B.A.  (Brandeis  University),  M.A. 
(Boston  University),  Lecturer  in  Biology. 

Ethan  Bolker,  A.B.  (Harvard  College),  A.M.,  Ph.D. 
(Harvard  University),  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Paul  F.  Boiler,  B.A.  (Yale  College),  Ph.D.  (Yale  Univer- 
sity), Professor  of  History. 

Paul  Bookbinder,  B.A.  (Queen's  College),  M.A.  (North- 
eastern University),  Ph.D.  (Brandeis  University), 
Assistant  Professor  of  History. 

Charles  Bowen,  B.A.  (University  of  Notre  Dame),  M.A. 
(Yale  University),  Ph.D.  (Harvard  University), 
Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

Stuart  W.  Bradford,  B.S.,  M.S.  (Michigan  State  Univer- 
sity), Ph.D.  (Washington  University,  St.  Louis), 
Assistant  Professor  of  Biology. 

Mark  Braverman,  B.A.  (Columbia  University),  Ed.  M. 
(Harvard  University),  Part-time  Lecturer  in  Psychol- 
ogy- 
Harry  Brill,  B.A.  (Brooklyn  College),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Uni- 
versity of  California,  Berkeley),  Associate  Professor 
of  Sociology. 

Francis  L.  Broderick,  B.A.  (Princeton  University),  M.A., 
Ph.D.  (Harvard  University),  Commonwealth  Profes- 
sor. 

James  H.  Broderick,  B.A.  (Harvard  College),  M.A. 
(University  of  Chicago),  Ph.D.  (Harvard  University), 
Professor  of  English. 

Harold  R.  Bronk.  Jr.,  B.A.  (Hofstra  College),  S.T.B. 
(Berkeley  Divinity  School),  Postgraduate  (Eberhard 
Karls  Universitaet),  Lecturer  in  Philosophy. 

Luise  Bronner,  B.S.  (University  of  Rhode  Island),  M.A., 
Ph.D.  (University  of  Massachusetts),  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  German. 

Deforest  Brown,  Jr.,  A.M. P.  (Harvard  Graduate  School 
of  Business  Administration),  Part-time  Lecturer,  Col- 
lege III. 

Patricia  Brown,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Loyola  University),  Visit- 
ing Lecturer  in  English. 

Prince  Brown,  Jr.,  B.S.  (South  Carolina  State  College), 
M.A.  (Boston  College),  Instructor  in  Sociology. 

Thomas  N,  Brown,  B.S.  (Boston  College),  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
(Harvard  University),  Professor  of  History. 

David  W.  Brubaker,  M.A.  (Yale  University),  Instructor 
in  French. 

Beverlee  Bruce,  B.A.  (Los  Angeles  State  College),  M.A. 
(University  of  California,  Los  Angeles),  Part-time 
Lecturer  in  English. 

Neal  Bruss,  B.A.,  M.A.  (University  of  Michigan), 
Instructor  in  English. 

Robert  Buchele,  B.S.  (University  of  California),  B.S. 
(Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology),  M.S.,  M.A. 
(Harvard  University),  Part-time  Lecturer  in  Econom- 
ics. 

Ivonne  Buck,  B.A.  (Instituto  Del  Professado  Secondario 
Jose  Hernandez),  M.A.  (Harvard  University),  Instruc- 
tor in  Spanish. 

Susan  Bush,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  University), 
Lecturer  in  Art. 

David  Buskey,  B.A.  (University  of  Massachusetts- 
Amherst),  M.A.  (Boston  College),  Lecturer  in  French. 

Ruth  Butler,  B.A.  (Western  Reserve  University),  Ph.D. 
(New  York  University),  Associate  Professor  of  Art. 


Dennis  Byrnes,  B.A.  (University  of  North  Dakota), 
M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Brandeis  University),  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Psychology. 

James  S.  Byrnes,  B.A.  (New  York  University),  M.A., 
Ph.D.  (Yeshiva  University),  Associate  Professor  of 
Mathematics. 

Antonio  F.  Carrara,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Boston  College), 
Assistant  Professor  of  Italian, 

Robert  L.  Carter,  B.A.  (College  of  Wooster),  Ph.D. 
(University  of  Kansas),  Assistant  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry. 

Rafael -Alberto  Castilla,  Licendiado  en  Filosofia  y 
Letras  (Universidad  de  Zaragoza,  Spain),  Lecturer  in 
Spanish. 

Giovanni  Catalani,  M.A.  (Boston  College),  Instructor  in 
Italian. 

Leonard  A.  Catz,  M.S.,  Ph.D.  (Hebrew  University,  Jeru- 
salem, Israel),  Associate  Professor  of  Physics. 

Kenneth  F.  Cerny,  B.S.  (Marietta  College),  Instructor  in 
Chemistry. 

Herrick  Chapman,  A.B.,  M.P.A.  (Princeton  University 
and  Woodrow  Wilson  School),  Part-time  Lecturer  in 
College  III. 

Quentin  Chavous,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity), Associate  Professor  College  III. 

Warren  Chernaik,  B.A.  (Cornell  University),  M.A., 
Ph.D.  (Yale  University),  Associate  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish. 

Eric  Chester,  B.A.,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Michigan), 
Assistant  Professor  of  Economics. 

J.  Jefferson  Cleveland,  B.A.  (Clark  College),  M.  Mus. 
(Illinois  Wesleyan  University),  D.M.A.  (Boston  Uni- 
versity), Assistant  Professor  of  Music. 

Geoffrey  Clive,  B.A.  (Colgate  University),  Ph.D.  (Har- 
vard University),  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

Carl  Cohen,  Studienreferender  Studienassessor  (Uni- 
versity of  Frankfurt),  M.A.  (Harvard  University), 
Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Howard  Cohen,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  University), 
Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

Joel  I.  Cohen,  B.A.  (Brown  University),  M.A.  (Harvard 
College),  Lecturer  in  Music. 

Jean  Collignon,  Licence  d'Anglais,  Diplome  d'Etudes 
Superieures  d'Anglais  (Toulouse),  Agregation  d'An- 
glais (Sorbonne),  Professor  of  French. 

Martha  Finney  Collins,  B.A.  (Stanford  University), 
M.A.,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Iowa),  Assistant  Professor 
of  English. 

Charles  Comegys,  B.S.  (Wilkes  College),  M.B.A.  (Cali- 
fornia State  University),  Part-time  Lecturer  in  Econ- 
omics. 

Daniel  Comenetz,  B.A.,  Ph.D.  (Brandeis  University), 
Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Carolyn  Conrad,  B.F.A.  (Massachusetts  College  of  Art), 
Part-time  Lecturer  in  Art. 

Paul  T.  Costa,  B.A.  (Clark  University),  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
(University  of  Chicago),  Associate  Professor  of  Psy- 
chology. 

Robert  Crossley,  B.A.  (Rockhurst  College),  M.A.  (Uni- 
versity of  Virginia),  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

Mary  D.  Curran,  B.A.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
M.A.,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Iowa),  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish. 

Howard  Darmstadter,  B.A.  (University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania), M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Princeton  University),  Assistant 
Professor  of  Philosophy. 

Douglas  Davidson,  B.A.  (Tougaloo  College),  M.S.  (Illi- 
nois Institute  of  Technology),  Lecturer  in  Sociology. 
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Elizabeth  A.  Davis,  B.A.  {Mount  Holyoke  College), 
Ph.D.  (Brandeis  University),  Assistant  Professor  of 
Biology. 

Thadius  Davis,  B.S.  (Southern  University),  M.A. 
(Atlanta  University),  Instructor  in  English. 

Paul  Devore,  B.A.  (Harvard  College),  M.A.  (University 
of  Chicago),  Instructor  in  Anthropology. 

Lynn  F.  Dhority,  B.A.  (University  of  Colorado),  Ph.D. 
(Harvard  University),  Associate  Professor  of  Ger- 
man. 

John  Dick,  B.A.  (Haverford  College),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania),  Assistant  Professor  of  Rus- 
sian. 

John  Dickinson,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Marburg),  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Sociology. 

Spencer  Discala,  B.A.  (Queens  College),  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
(Columbia  University),  Assistant  Professor  of  His- 
tory. 

Linda  Dittmar,  Ph.D.  (Stanford  University),  Assistant 
Professor  of  English. 

Albert  J.  Divver,  B.A.  (Boston  College),  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
(University  of  Michigan),  Assistant  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish. 

Kevork  Donabedian,  B.A.  (American  College  of  Aleppo- 
Syria,  College  of  Preceptors,  London),  M.A.  (St. 
Andrews,  London),  Ph.D.  (International  Protestant 
University,  London),  Lecturer  in  Armenian. 

Richard  Dowall,  B.S.  (Eastern  New  Mexico  University- 
Portales),  M.Ed.  (Bucknell  University),  Ed.D.  (Boston 
University),  Part-time  Lecturer  in  Psychology. 

Christine  Doyle,  B.A.  (Regis  College),  Part-time  Lec- 
turer in  Economics. 

Sherman  Eisenthal,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Brooklyn  College), 
Ph.D.  (Kansas  University),  Part-time  Lecturer  in  Psy- 
chology. 

Ernest  S.  Elyash,  B.Sc.  (University  of  Pittsburgh),  Ph.D. 
(Cornell  University),  Associate  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics. 

Steven  Eriksen,  B.S.  (Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology), M.B.A.  (Boston  University),  Part-time  Lec- 
turer in  Economics. 

Stanley  Eskin,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Columbia  University), 
Associate  Professor  of  French. 

Louis  Esposito,  B.A.  (St.  Peter's  College),  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
(Boston  College),  Associate  Professor  of  Economics. 

Clara  Estow,  B.A.  (Southern  Illinois  University),  M.A. 
(Brandeis  University),  Instructor  in  History. 

Clyde  Evans,  B.S.  (University  of  Detroit),  M.S.,  Ph.D. 
(Michigan  State  University),  Assistant  Professor  of 
Philosophy. 

Robert  R.  Evans,  B.A.  (Harvard  University),  Ph.D. 
(Brandeis  University),  Associate  Professor  of  Theatre 
Arts. 

Marion  Faber,  B.A.,  M.A.  (University  of  California), 
Ph.D.  (Harvard  University),  Assistant  Professor  of 
German. 

Paul  Faler,  B.A.  (Southern  Methodist  University), 
M.A.,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Wisconsin),  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  History. 

So-Fei  Fang,  B.S.  (National  Taiwan  University),  Ph.D. 
(University  of  Pennsylvania),  Assistant  Professor  of 
Mathematics. 

Peter  T.  Farago,  B.S.  (Manhattan  College),  M.A.  (Boston 
University),  Instructor  in  Physics. 

Lynn  Fasten,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Pennsylvania  State  Univer- 
sity), Part-time  Lecturer  in  English. 

Golamreza  Fazel,  B.A.  (California  State  College,  Long 
Beach),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (University  of  California,  Berke- 
ley), Assistant  Professor  of  Anthropology. 


Harriet  Feinberg,  A.B.  (University  of  Pennsylvania), 
A.M.  (Columbia  University),  Ed.D.  (Harvard  Univer- 
sity), Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

Michael  Feldberg,  B.A.  (Cornell  University),  M.A., 
Ph.D.  (University  of  Rochester),  Assistant  Professor 
of  History. 

Carol  Feldman,  B.A.  (City  College  of  New  York),  M.A. 
(Boston  University),  M.A.  (Boston  College),  Instruc- 
tor in  Psychology. 

Alfred  Ferguson,  B.A.  (College  of  Wooster),  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
(Yale  University),  Professor  of  English. 

Mary  Anne  Ferguson,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Duke  University), 
Ph.D.  (Ohio  State  University),  Associate  Professor  of 
English. 

Richard  Ferland,  B.A.  (Assumption  College),  M.A. 
(Harvard  University),  Instructor  in  French. 

Keitha  Fine,  B.A.  (Barnard  College),  M.A.  (George 
Washington  University),  Part-time  Instructor  in  Poli- 
tics. 

Philip  Finkelpearl,  B.A.  (Princeton  University),  M.A., 
Ph.D.  (Harvard  University),  Professor  of  English. 

Harry  Finkelstein,  B.S.,  M.A.  (Temple  University), 
M.S.W.  (University  of  Michigan),  Instructor  in 
Sociology. 

James  Fisher,  B.A.  (Milligan  College),  S.T.B.  (Harvard 
Divinity),  Part-time  Lecturer  in  the  Study  of  Reli- 
gion. 

Ellen  Fitzgerald,  B.A.  (College  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago), M.A.  (Boston  University),  Ph.D.  (Harvard  Uni- 
versity), Part-time  Lecturer  in  Sociology. 

Kenneth  Ford,  B.A.  (Harvard  College),  Ph.D.  (Princeton 
University),  Professor  of  Physics. 

Clive  Foss,  B.A.  (Harvard  College),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Har- 
vard University),  Assistant  Professor  of  History. 

Badi  Foster,  B.A.  (University  of  Denver),  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
(Princeton  University),  Assistant  Professor,  College 
III. 

Stephen  A.  Frank,  B.F.A.  (Ohio  University),  M.F.A. 
(Rhode  Island  School  of  Design),  Part-time  Lecturer 
in  Art. 

Kenneth  Frederick,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Michigan),  Associate  Professor  of  English. 

John  A.  Freeberg,  B.A.  (Harvard  College),  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
(Harvard  University),  Associate  Professor  of  Biology. 

Phyllis  K.  Freeman,  B.A.  (State  University  of  New 
York,  Old  Westbury),  Part-time  Lecturer,  College  III. 

Karen  Freeze,  B.A.  (University  of  Washington),  M.A. 

(Columbia  University),  Instructor  in  History. 
Matthew    Gaffney,    B.S.    (Harvard    University),    Ph.D. 

(University  of  Chicago).  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Mona  Gagnon,  B.A.  (University  of  Massachusetts- 
Amherst),  LL.B.  (Harvard  University  School  of  Law), 
Ph.D.  (Harvard  University),  Part-time  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Politics. 

Paul  A.  Gagnon,  B.A.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  University),  Professor  of  His- 
tory. 

Delores  B.  Gallo,  B.A.  (Hunter  College),  M.A.  (New 
York  University),  Ed.D.  (Harvard  University),  Assist- 
ant Professor,  Teacher  Certification  Program. 

Dorothy  Gampel,  B.A.  (University  of  Maine),  M.A. 
(Cornell  University),  Ph.D.  (Columbia  University), 
Associate  Professor  of  Psychology. 

George  Gardner,  B.A.  (Dartmouth  College),  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
(Harvard  University),  M.D.  (Harvard  Medical 
School),  Visiting  Professor  of  Psychology. 

Gerald  R.  Garrett,  B.A.  (Whitman  College),  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
(Washington  State  University),  Assistant  Professor  of 
Sociology. 
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Monique  Garrity,  B.A.  (Marygrove  College),  M.A., 
Ph.D.  (Boston  College).  Assistant  Professor  of  Econ- 
omics. 

Suzanne  Gassner.  B.A.  (The  City  College  of  New  York). 
M.S.,  Ph.D.  (Syracuse  University),  Assistant  Profes- 
sor, College  III. 

Christopher  Gay,  B.A.  (Amherst  College),  M.A.  (Uni- 
versity of  Michigan),  Ph.D.  (Rutgers  University), 
Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

Robert  Geiser,  B.A.  (Colgate  University),  M.S.  (Tufts 
University),  Ph.D.  (Boston  University),  Part-time 
Lecturer  in  Psychology. 

Robert  I.  Gelb.  B.S.  (Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn), 
Ph.D.  (University  of  Wisconsin),  Associate  Professor 
of  Chemistry. 

Michael  F.  Gibbons,  Jr.,  B.A.,  M.Phil.,  Ph.D.  (Yale  Uni- 
versity), Assistant  Professor  of  Anthropology. 

Edward  S.  Ginsberg,  B.A.,  Sc.B.  (Brown  University), 
M.S.,  Ph.D.  (Stanford  University),  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Physics. 

Edwin  Gittleman,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Columbia  Univer- 
sity), Associate  Professor  of  English. 

Vito  R.  Giustiniani,  Dottore  in  LeHere  e  filosofia  (Uni- 
versity of  Pisa),  Dr.  Phil.  Habil.  In  Rom.  Phil.  (Uni- 
versity of  Freiburg),  Libera  docenza  in  filologia 
medioevale  e  umanistico  (Italy),  Professor  of  Italian. 

Colin  Godfrey,  B.Sc,  M.A.  (University  of  British  Col- 
umbia), Ph.D.  (Harvard  University),  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics 

George  Goodwin,  Jr.,  B.A.  (Williams  College),  M.A., 
Ph.D.  (Harvard  University),  Professor  of  Politics. 

Alan  Gordon,  B.A.  (Georgetown  University),  M.A. 
(Columbia  University),  Part-time  Lecturer  in  Psy- 
chology. 

Dana  C.  Gordon,  B.A.  (Brown  University),  M.A. 
(Hunter  College),  Part-time  Lecturer  in  Art. 

Linda  Gordon,  B.A.  (Swarthmore  College),  M.A.  (Yale 
University),  Assistant  Professor  of  History. 

Harold  C.  Gotoff,  B.A.  (Amherst,  Cambridge,  England), 
M.A.  (Cornell  University),  Ph.D.  (Harvard  Univer- 
sity), Associate  Professor  of  Classics. 

Walter  J.  Grant,  A.B.,  M.A.  (Boston  College),  B.S.,  Ph.D. 
(Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology),  Lecturer  in 
Physics. 

Michael  Greene,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Boston  College),  Instruc- 
tor, College  III. 

Kathleen  Greenfield,  B.A.  (Pacific  University),  M.A. 
(Brandeis  University),  Lecturer  in  History. 

Jeanne  Grillet,  Diplome  d'Etudes  Superieures: 
C.A.P.E.S.  (Ecole  Partique  des  Hautes,  Paris),  Doc- 
teur  En  Linquistique  (Sorbonne),  Assistant  Professor 
of  French. 

Walter  Grossman,  B.A.  (Yankton  College),  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
(Harvard  University),  M.L.S.  (Simmons  College), 
Professor  of  History. 

James  Leland  Grove,  B.A.  (Yale  University),  M.A., 
Ph.D.  (Harvard  University),  Assistant  Professor  of 
English. 

Margaret  Guillemin,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Columbia  University), 
Instructor  in  German. 

Hilton  Hall,  B.A.  (Brigham  Young  University),  M.A.T. 
(Harvard  University),  Instructor  in  Spanish. 

William  Roy  Hamilton,  B.A.  (University  of  Oklahoma), 
M.A.,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Maryland),  Common- 
wealth Professor. 

Bruce  Hare,  B.A.,  M.S.  (The  City  College  of  New  York), 
Lecturer  in  Sociology. 

Rodney  E.  Harris,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
Assistant  Professor  of  French. 


Bettina  Harrison,  B.S.  (University  of  Massachusetts) 
M.A.  (Radcliffe  College),  Ph.D.  (Boston  University), 
Associate  Professor  of  Biology. 

Francis  Hart,  B.A.  (Harvard  College),  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
(Harvard  University),  Professor  of  English. 

Phil  Hart,  B.A.  (University  of  Colorado),  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
(Michigan  State  University),  Assistant  Professor, 
College  III. 

Alan  Harwood,  B.A.  (Harvard  College),  M.A.  (Univer- 
sity of  Michigan),  Ph.D.  (Columbia  University),  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Anthropology. 

Jeremy  Hatch,  B.A.  (Cambridge  University),  Ph.D. 
(Duke  University),  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology. 

Thomas  Hearne,  B.A.  (Idaho  State  College),  Instructor 
in  Anthropology. 

Alan  Helmes,  B.A.  (Columbia  University),  Ph.D.  (Rut- 
gers University),  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

Warren  Hill,  (New  York  Institute  of  Photography), 
Assistant  Professor  of  Art. 

Alfred  Hoelzel,  B.A.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
M.A.  (Northwestern  University),  Ph.D.  (Boston  Uni- 
versity), Associate  Professor  of  German. 

Frances  Hoffman,  B.A.  (Skidmore),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Bran- 
deis University),  Assistant  Professor  of  History. 

Nancy  Hoffman,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley),  Part-time  Assistant  Professor  of 
English. 

Guy  Hogan,  B.A.  (Talladega  College),  M.S.  (University 
of  Chicago),  Ph.D.  (Ohio  State  University),  Associate 
Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Richard  Hogarty,  B.A.  (Dartmouth  College),  M.G.A. 
(University  of  Pennsylvania),  Ph.D.  (Princeton  Uni- 
versity), Associate  Professor,  College  III. 

Lucy  Horowitz,  B.A.  (University  of  Colorado),  Ed.  M. 
(Tufts  University),  Assistant  Professor,  College  III. 

Richard  A.  Horsley,  B.A.  (Harvard  College),  S.T.B. 
(Harvard  Divinity),  Ph.D.  (Harvard  University), 
Assistant  Professor  in  the  Study  of  Religion. 

Ritta  J.  Horsley.  B.A.  (Radcliffe  College),  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
(Harvard  University),  Assistant  Professor  of  German. 

Susan  Horton.  M.A.  (Brandeis  University),  Part-time 
Instructor  in  English. 

Jeffrey  L.  Houben,  B.A.  (City  College  of  New  York), 
M.A.  (Princeton  University),  Instructor  in  Classiscs. 

Claudia  Hubbard,  A.B.  (University  of  Michigan),  A.M. 
(Harvard  University),  Part-time  Lecturer  in  English. 

Talbott  Huey,  B.A.  (Yale  University),  M.A.  (Johns  Hop- 
kins School  of  Advanced  International  Studies), 
Ph.D.  (Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology), 
Assistant  Professor  of  Politics. 

John  Huggler,  B.M.  (University  of  Rochester),  Associate 
Professor  of  Music. 

David  Hunt,  B.A.  (Haverford  College),  Ph.D.  (Harvard 
University),  Assistant  Professor  of  History. 

Gary  Hunt,  B.A.  (University  of  California,  Berkeley), 
M.A.  (Brandeis  University),  Part-time  Lecturer  in 
English. 

Linda  Hunt,  B.A.  (Hunter  College),  M.A.  (University  of 
California,  Berkeley),  Part-time  Lecturer  in  English. 

Randy  Huntsberry,  B.A.  (Harvard  College),  Ph.D. 
(Harvard  University),  Part-time  Assistant  Professor 
in  the  Study  of  Religion. 

Emilie  S.  Ireland,  B.A.  (Barnard  College),  Part-time 
Lecturer,  College  III. 

Judith  Jacobs,  B.S.  (University  of  Massachusetts, 
Amherst),  M.P.H.  (University  of  North  Carolina), 
Instructor,  College  III. 
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Herman  James,  B.S.  (Tuskegee  Institute),  M.A.  (St. 
John's  University),  Ph.D.  (University  of  Pittsburgh], 
Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology. 

William  James,  B.A.  (Temple  University),  M.A.  (Uni- 
versity of  California,  Los  Angeles),  Instructor  in  Eng- 
lish. 

Subramania  Jayaraman,  B.S.  (Madras  University, 
India),  M.S.  (Dalhousie  University,  Canada),  Ph.D. 
(University  of  Maryland),  Assistant  Professor  of 
Physics. 

Carter  Jefferson,  B.A.  (George  Washington  University), 
M.A.  (Southern  Methodist  University),  Ph.D.  (Uni- 
versity of  Chicago).  Professor  of  History. 

David  J.  Jhirad,  B.  Sc.  (Hens)  (Delhi  University,  India), 
B.A.,  M.A.  (Cambridge  University,  U.K.)  Ph.D.  (Har- 
vard University),  Lecturer  in  Physics. 

Gregory  Johnson,  B.A.  (University  of  Oregon),  M.A., 
Ph.D.  (Harvard  University),  Assistant  Professor  of 
Sociology. 

Jane  Johnston,  B.A.  (Middlebury  College),  M.A.  (Col- 
umbia University),  Ph.D.  (Tufts  University),  Part- 
time  Lecturer  in  English. 

Hubie  Jones,  B.A.  (City  College  of  New  York),  M.S.W. 
(Boston  University),  Part-time  Lecturer  in  Psychol- 
ogy- 
Carol  F.  Jopling,  B.A.  (Vassar  College),  M.S.,  M.A. 
(Catholic  University),  Ph.D.  (University  of  Massa- 
chusetts), Part-time  Lecturer  in  Art. 

Pauline  Joseph,  B.A.,  M.A.  (University  of  Wisconsin- 
Madison),  Part-time  Lecturer  in  Art. 

Lawrence  J.  Kabat,  B.A.  (Dartmouth  College),  M.A., 
Ph.D.  (Columbia  University),  Assistant  Professor  of 
Italian. 

J.  Robert  Kagey,  B.S.  (Randolph-Macon  College),  M.A., 
Ph.D.  (Louisiana  State  University),  Part-time  Lec- 
turer in  Psychology. 

Lawrence  Kamara,  B.A.  (Durham  University),  Eng- 
land), M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Boston  University),  Assistant 
Professor  of  Sociology. 

Herbert  Kamowitz,  B.S.  (City  College  of  New  York), 
M.  Sc,  Ph.D.  (Brown  University),  Professor  of 
Mathematics. 

Thomas  R.  Nsenga  Kanza,  M.A.  (Catholic  University  of 
Louvain),  M.  PHIL.  (University  of  London),  Diplome 
des  Hautes  Etudes  Internationales,  College  of 
Europe,  Bruges.,  Associate  Professor  of  Politics. 

Lawrence  Kaplan,  B.A.,  M.S.  (State  University  of 
Iowa),  Ph.D.  (University  of  Chicago),  Professor  of 
Biology. 

Lucille  Kaplan,  B.S.  (University  of  Illinois),  M.A.  (State 
University  of  Iowa),  Instructor  in  Anthropology. 

Robert  Kastenbaum,  A. A.  (E.  Los  Angeles  College),  B.A. 
(Long  Beach  State  College),  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Southern  California),  Professor  of  Psychology. 

Seymour  Katz,  B.A.  (Rutgers  University),  Ph.D.  (Har- 
vard University),  Associate  Professor  of  English. 

Christine  Kibel,  B.Sc,  Ph.D.  (University  of  London, 
University  College),  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology. 

Quee- Young  Kim,  B.A.  (Seoul  University),  M.A.  (Har- 
vard University),  Part-time  Instructor  in  Anthropol- 
ogy- 

Marylee  Evans  Kimball,  B.A.  (Smith  College),  Diplome 
d'Etudes  Universitaires  (University  of  Paris),  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  French. 

Esther  R.  Kingston-Mann,  B.A.  (Antioch  College),  M.A., 
Ph.D.  (Johns  Hopkins  University),  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  History. 

Leonard  J.  Kirsch,  B.A.  (University  of  Pittsburgh), 
M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  University),  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Economics. 


Nancy  Klinger,  B.S.  (Colorado  State  University),  M.A. 
(University  of  Minnesota),  Ph.D.  (Pennsylvania 
State  University),  Assistant  Professor  College  III. 

Charles  Knight,  B.A.  (Haverford  College),  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
(University  of  Pennsylvania),  Associate  Professor  of 
English. 

Robert  Knott,  B.A.  (Stanford  University),  M.A.  (Uni- 
versity of  Illinois),  Ph.D.  (University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania), Assistant  Professor  of  Art. 

Catherine  Koerntgen,  B.S.  (Rosary  Hill  College),  Ph.D. 
(Boston  College),  Lecturer  in  Chemistry. 

Janet  Kohen,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Iowa), 
Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology. 

George  Koniaris,  B.A.  (University  of  Athens),  M.A. 
(University  of  California,  Los  Angeles),  Ph.D.  (Cor- 
nell University),  Associate  Professor  of  Classics. 

George  N.  Kostich,  B.A.  (University  of  Belgrade),  M.A. 
(Harvard  University),  Instructor  in  Russian. 

Milton  Kotelchuck,  B.A.  (Johns  Hopkins  University), 
M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  University),  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Psychology. 

Bernard  M.  Kramer,  B.A.  (Brooklyn  College),  M.A., 
Ph.D.  (Harvard  University),  Professor  of  Psychology. 

Stanley  Krane,  B.S.  (City  College  of  New  York),  M.S. 
(Michigan  State  University),  Ph.D.  (California  Insti- 
tute of  Technology),  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology. 

Shepard  Krech  III,  B.A.  (Yale  University),  B.  Litt. 
(Oxford  University),  Part-time  Instructor  in  Anthro- 
pology. 

Thomas  Kreilkamp,  B.A.  (Harvard  College),  Ph.D.  (New 
York  University),  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology. 

Karma  Kroin,  A.B.  (University  of  Michigan),  M.S.W. 
(Boston  University),  Part-time  Assistant  Professor 
College  III. 

Richard  Kronish.  B.A.  (University  of  California,  Santa 
Cruz),  Instructor  in  Sociology. 

Jan  Krouwer,  B.S.  (Tufts  University),  Ph.D.  (Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology),  Lecturer  in  Chem- 
istry. 

Donald  Krus,  B.A.  (Drew  University),  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
(Clark  University),  Professor  of  Psychology. 

David  Landy,  B.A.,  M.A.  (University  of  North  Caro- 
lina), Ph.D.  (Harvard  University),  Professor  of 
Anthropology. 

George  Langford,  B.S.  (Fayetteville  State  University), 
M.S.,  Ph.D.  (Illinois  Institute  of  Tehcnology),  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  Biology. 

Lorraine  Larison,  B.A.  (University  of  California,  Los 
Angles),  M.S.,  Ph.D.  (Yale  University),  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Biology. 

Larry  Larsen,  B.A.  (Baylor  University),  M.A.  (Wesleyan 
University),  Ph.D.  (Boston  University),  Part-time 
Lecturer  in  Psychology. 

Calvin  J.  Larson,  B.A.  (University  of  California,  Berke- 
ley), M.S.  (San  Jose  State  College),  Ph.D.  (University 
of  Oregon),  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology. 

Daniel  A.  Laufer,  B.S.  (Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology), Ph.D.  (Brandeis  University),  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry. 

Rosemary  Leavenworth,  M.M.  (University  of  Roches- 
ter), Instructor  in  Music. 

Russell  D.  Lee,  A.B.  (University  of  California,  Berke- 
ley), M.A.  (Boston  University),  Part-time  Lecturer  in 
Sociology. 

Patricia  R.  Lehman,  B.A.  (Colorado  State  University), 
M.F.A.  (University  of  Kansas),  Part-time  Lecturer  in 
Art. 

Jacques  Leroy.  B.A.  (University  of  Haiti),  M.A.  (Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania),  Instructor  in  French. 
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Marc  Levine,  B.A.  (Columbia  University),  M.A.  (Bran- 
deis  University),  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

Sanford  Lieberman,  B.A.  (University  of  Rochester), 
M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  University),  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Politics. 

Joan  Liem.  B.A.  (University  of  Rochester),  Ph.D. 
(Boston  University).  Part-time  Lecturer  in  Psychol- 
ogy- 

Jeannie  Lindheim,  B.A.  (Ohio  University),  M.A.  (San 
Jose  State  College),  Part-time  Lecturer  in  Theatre 
Arts. 

James  Lindsley,  B.A.  (Columbia  University),  Ph.D. 
(New  York  University),  Assistant  Professor  of  Psy- 
chology. 

Herbert  Lipke,  B.S.,  M.S.  (Cornell  University),  Ph.D. 
(University  of  Illinois),  Professor  of  Biology. 

Mike  Lipsky,  B.A.  (Oberlin  College),  M.P.A.,  M.A., 
Ph.D.  (Princeton  University),  Visiting  Part-time 
Associate  Professor  College  III. 

Marcia  Lloyd,  B.A.  (Brown  University,  Pembroke  Col- 
lege), M.F.A.  (University  of  Pennsylvania),  Instructor 
in  Art. 

Morris  Lounds,  B.A.  (City  College  of  New  York),  M.A. 
(University  of  Connecticut),  M.S.  (Columbia  Univer- 
sity), Part-time  Lecturer  in  Politics. 

Bates  Lowry,  Ph.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Chi- 
cago), Professor  of  Art. 

Joan  Lukas,  B.A.  (Barnard).  Ph.D.  (Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology),  Assistant  Professor  of 
Mathematics. 

John  A.  Lutts,  B.S.  (Spring  Hill  College),  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
(University  of  Pennsylvania),  Th.L.  (Woodstock  Col- 
lege), Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Lois  Lyles,  B.A.  (Vassar  College),  M.A.  (Howard  Uni- 
versity), Part-time  Lecturer  in  English. 

Donald  H.  Lyons,  B.A.  (University  of  Buffalo),  M.A., 
Ph.D.  (University  of  Pennsylvania),  Professor  of 
Physics. 

Richard  Lyons,  B.A.  (Carleton  College),  Ph.D.  (Prin- 
ceton University),  Associate  Professor  of  English. 

John  MacCombie,  B.A.,  Ph.D.  (Yale  University),  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  French. 

Donald  MacRitchie,  B.A.  (St.  Anselm's  College),  Part- 
time  Lecturer  in  Economics. 

Harold  P.  Mahon,  B.A.,  M.S.  (Oregon  State  University), 
Ph.D.  (University  of  Washington),  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Physics. 

Pauline  Maier,  B.A.  (Radcliffe  College),  Ph.D.  (Harvard 
University),  Assistant  Professor  of  History. 

Joseph  Manson,  A.B.  (St.  Peter's  College),  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
(Harvard  University),  Associate  Professor  of  Rus- 
sian. 

Isabelle  Ping-I  Mao,  B.A.  (National  Taiwan  University, 
Taiwan),  Assistant  Professor  of  Chinese. 

Artimus  March,  B.A.  (Vassar  College),  M.A.  (Columbia 
University),  Part-time  Lecturer  in  Sociology. 

Anthony  Marcinkiewicz,  B.A.,  M.A.  (University  of 
Massachusetts  at  Boston),  Part-time  Lecturer  in 
Mathematics. 

Thomas  N.  Margulis,  B.S.  (Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology),  Ph.D.  (University  of  California,  Berke- 
ley), Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Emerson  Marks,  B.A.  (City  College  of  New  York),  M.A. 
(University  of  Iowa),  Ph.D.  (New  York  University), 
Professor  of  English. 

Peggy  Marquis,  B.A.  (University  of  North  Carolina), 
M.A.  (Teachers  College,  Columbia  University),  Ph.D. 
(Columbia  University),  Associate  Professor  of  Sociol- 
ogy. 


Dorothy  Marshall,  A.B.,  M.A.  (Smith  College),  Ph.D. 
(Bryn  Mawr),  Commonwealth  Professor. 

Arthur  W.  Martin,  B.A.  (Harvard  College),  Ph.D.  (Stan- 
ford University),  Associate  Professor  of  Physics. 

Jane  R.  Martin,  B.A.,  Ph.D.  (Radcliffe  College),  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Philosophy. 

John  Marvin,  B.A.,  M.A.  (University  of  Denver),  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  English. 

Martha  Matteo,  B.A.  (University  of  Rochester),  Ph.D. 
(Brandeis  University),  Associate  Professor  of  Biol- 
ogy- 
Dave  Matz,  B.S.  (Brandeis  University),  J.D.  (Harvard 
University),  Associate  Professor  College  III. 

Renata  R.M.  Mautner,  B.A.  (Ohio  University  and  Sao 
Paulo  University,  Brazil),  M.A.  (Brandeis  Univer- 
sity), Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

Monica  McAlpine,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Rochester),  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

Michael  W.  McCahill,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  Uni- 
versity), Assistant  Professor  of  History. 

Daniel  McCall,  B.A.  (Boston  University),  Ph.D.  (Col- 
umbia University),  Lecturer  in  Art. 

Timothy  McCarthy,  B.S.  (Clark  University),  M.A. 
(Brandeis  University),  Instructor  in  History. 

Jane  M.  McDivitt,  B.A.  (University  of  Florida  at  Gaines- 
ville), M.A.  (Texas  Technological  University),  Ph.D. 
(Harvard  University),  Lecturer  in  Portuguese. 

Margaret  McGavran,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity), Ph.D.  (Cornell  University),  Assistant  Professor 
of  English. 

Sonja  McKinlay,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Victoria  University), 
M.Sc.  (Aberdeen  University),  Part-time  Lecturer  in 
Psychology. 

Kanitta  Meesook,  A.B.  (Bryn  Mawr  College),  Instructor 
in  Economics. 

Louise  Mendillo,  B.A.,  M.A.  (University  of  California, 
Berkeley),  Instructor  in  English. 

Bruce  A.  Menge,  B.A.  (University  of  Minnesota),  Ph.D. 
(University  of  Washington),  Assistant  Professor  of 
Biology. 

Emily  Meyer,  B.A.  (Byrn  Mawr  College),  M.A.  (Col- 
umbia University),  Part-time  Lecturer  in  English. 

Harold  Miller,  B.S.  (Arizona  State  University),  Part- 
time  Lecturer  in  Psychology. 

Victor  Miller,  A.B.  (Columbia  University),  A.M.  (Har- 
vard University),  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

Brian  Mishara,  B.A.  (Clark  University),  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
(Wayne  State  University),  Part-time  Lecturer  in  Psy- 
chology. 

Donald  Mixon,  B.A.,  M.A.  (San  Francisco  State  Col- 
lege), Ph.D.  (University  of  Nevada),  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Psychology. 

T.  Scott  Miyakawa,  M.A.  (Cornell  University),  Ph.D. 
(Columbia  University),  Visiting  Professor  of  Sociol- 
ogy- 
William  Moffett,  B.A.  (Davidson  College),  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
(Duke  University),  Assistant  Professor  of  History. 

Benjamin  R.  Mollow,  B.A.  (Cornell  University),  Ph.D. 
(Harvard  University),  Associate  Professor  of  Physics. 

Susan  U.  Monjan,  B.A.,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Rochester), 
Part-time  Professor  College  III. 

Richard  Morahan,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Rutgers  Univer- 
sity), Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

Suzanne  Heme  Morgan,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Case  West- 
ern Reserve  University),  Assistant  Professor  of 
Sociology. 

Celia  Moore,  B.A.  (University  of  Texas),  Ph.D.  (Rutgers 
University),  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology. 
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Lenore  Morrell,  B.A.  (Brooklyn  College),  M.A.  (Uni- 
versity of  Michigan),  Ph.D.  (New  York  University), 
M.P.H.  (Harvard  School  of  Public  Health),  Part-time 
Visiting  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology. 

Siamak  Movahedi,  LL.B.  (University  of  Tehran),  M.S. 
(Fresno  State  College),  Ph.D.  (Washington  State  Uni- 
versity), Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology. 

Some  Nath  Mukherjee,  M.Sc,  Ph.D.  (Banaras  Hindu 
University),  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Dorothy  S.  Mull.  B.A.  (Cornell  University),  B.A.,  M.A. 
(Cambridge  University),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Yale  Univer- 
sity), Associate  Professor  of  English. 

Blaise  Nagy,  B.A.  (Boston  College),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Har- 
vard University),  Assistant  Professor  of  Classics. 

Ricardo  Navas-Ruiz,  Ph.D.  (Universidad  de  Sala- 
manca), Professor  of  Spanish. 

Carmen  Necheles,  B.A.  (University  of  Puerto  Rico), 
A.M.  (Simmons  College),  Part-time  Instructor  in  Bil- 
ingual Education. 

Charles  Nelson.  B.A.  (Washington  State  University), 
M.A.,  Ph.D.  (University  of  California,  Berkeley), 
Assistant  Professor  of  Anthropology. 

Duncan  Nelson,  B.A.  (Wesleyan  University),  M.A., 
Ph.D.  (Harvard  University),  Assistant  Professor  of 
English. 

Anny  Nevifman,  B.A.  (University  of  Zagreb),  M.A. 
(Harvard  University),  Instructor  in  Russian. 

Stan  R.  Nikkei,  B.A.  (University  of  Colorado),  M.A. 
(University  of  North  Carolina),  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Maryland),  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology. 

Frank  J.  Nisetich,  B.A.,  M.A.  (University  of  California, 
Berkeley),  Ph.D.  (Harvard  University),  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Classics. 

Ena  Nuttall.  B.A.  (University  of  Puerto  Rico),  M.A. 
(Radcliffe  College).  M.Ed.,  Ed.D.  (Boston  University), 
Part-time  Lecturer  in  Psychology. 

Shaun  O'Connell,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts), Associate  Professor  of  English. 

Judith  Olmstead,  B.A.  (Oberlin  College),  Instructor  in 
Anthropology. 

Elizabeth  O'Neill,  B.S.  (Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  University), 
Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Samuel  Osherson,  B.A.  (University  of  Pennsylvania), 
Ph.D.  (Harvard  University),  Assistant  Professor  of 
Psychology. 

Maria-Luisa  Osorio,  B.A.  (Havana  University),  M.A. 
(University  of  Kentucky),  Doctor  en  Filosofia  y 
Letras  (Havana  University),  Assistant  Professor  of 
Spanish. 

Friedrich  P.  Ott,  (Staatl  Gynmasium,  Kreuznach), 
Staatsexamen  (Gutenberg  University),  M.A.  (Mar- 
quette University),  Ph.D.  (Harvard  University),  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  German. 

Daniel  Owens,  B.A.  (University  of  Massachusetts  at 
Boston),  Visiting  Lecturer  in  Theatre  Arts. 

Stephen  K.  Parrott,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Michigan),  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

David  N.  Patterson,  A.B.  (Washington  University), 
A.M.  (Harvard  University),  Instructor  in  Music. 

Diane  Paul,  B.S.  (Northeastern  University),  M.A.  (City 
College  of  New  York),  Instructor  in  Politics. 

Barbara  Pearson,  B.S.  (University  of  Massachusetts  at 
Amherst),  M.S.  (Boston  University),  Part-time  Lec- 
turer in  Sociology. 

William  A.  Percy,  B.A.  (University  of  Tennessee),  M.A. 
(Cornell  University).  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Princeton  Univer- 
sity), Associate  Professor  of  History. 


Irene  Perer,  B.A.  (Washington  Square  College  of 
N.Y.U.),  M.A.,  A.B.D.  (University  of  Wisconsin,  Mad- 
ison), Instructor  in  Economics. 

Ben  C.  Peterson,  B.A.  (Art  Institute  of  Chicago),  M.F.A. 
(Hartford  Art  School,  University  of  Hartford),  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  Art. 

Michel  Philip,  M.A.  Licence  des  Lettres  (University  of 
Paris)  Agregation  des  Lettres  (Ecole  Normale  Super- 
ieure).  Professor  of  French. 

Barry  Phillips,  B.A.  (Oberlin  College),  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
(University  of  Connecticut),  Assistant  Professor  of 
English. 

David  Podoff,  B.A.  (City  College  of  New  York),  Ph.D. 
(Massachusetts  Institue  of  Technology),  Assistant 
Professor  of  Economics. 

Renata  Poggioli,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Florence),  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Classics. 

David  J.  Policansky,  B.A.  (Stanford  University),  M.S., 
Ph.D.  (University  of  Oregon),  Assistant  Professor  of 
Biology. 

Ann  Popkin,  B.A.  (Radcliffe  College),  M.A.  (Brandeis 
University),  Instructor  in  Sociology. 

Alan  Posner,  B.A.  (University  of  Rochester),  M.A. 
(Columbia  University),  Instructor  in  Politics. 

Martin  Posner,  B.A.  (University  of  California),  Ph.D. 
(Princeton  University),  Assistant  Professor  of  Phys- 
ics. 

Richard  H.  Powers,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity). Professor  of  History. 

Joanne  Preston,  B.S.  (Jackson  College),  Part-time  Lec- 
turer in  Sociology. 

Daniel  Primont,  B.A.,  Ph.D.  (University  of  California, 
Santa  Barbara),  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics. 

Robert  Prins,  B.M.,  M.M.  (Indiana  University),  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Music. 

Alfred  Proulx,  B.A.,  Ph.D.  (Yale  University),  Associate 
Professor  of  French. 

Roger  W.  Prouty,  B.A.  (Harvard  College),  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
(Columbia  University),  Associate  Professor  of  His- 
tory. 

Bill  Puka,  B.A.  (Hofstra  University),  M.A.  (Rutgers  Uni- 
versity), M.A.  (Brown  University,  Part-time  Lecturer 
in  Psychology. 

Patricia  Quick,  B.A.  (St.  Anne's  College,  Oxford  Uni- 
versity). M.A.  (Harvard  University),  Instructor  in 
Economics. 

Howard  Ramseur,  B.A.  (University  of  Chicago),  Part- 
time  Lecturer  in  Psychology. 

D.V. G.L.N.  Rao,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Andhra  University, 
Waltair,  India),  Associate  Professor  of  Physics. 

Robert  Reitano,  B.A.,  M.A.  (University  of  Massachu- 
setts at  Boston),  Part-time  Lecturer  in  Mathematics. 

Suzanne  Relyea,  B.A.  (New  York  University),  Ph.D. 
(Yale  University),  Assistant  Professor  of  French. 

Stanley  Remsberg,  B.A.  (George  Washington  Univer- 
sity), M.A.  (Harvard  University),  Instructor  in  His- 
tory. 

Michael,  Rex,  B.A.  (Indiana  University),  Ph.D.  (Har- 
vard University),  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology. 

Theodore  Richer,  B.A.  (University  of  Minnesota), 
M.F.A.  (University  of  Iowa),  Assistant  Professor  of 
English. 

Martha  Richmond,  A.B.  (Wellesley  College),  Ph.D. 
(Tufts  University),  Lecturer  in  Biology. 

Jill  Rierden,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Clark  University),  Instructor  in 
Psychology. 
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Robert  Risse,  B.A.  (Grinnell  College),  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
(Washington  University),  Associate  Professor  of  Art. 

Richard  Robbins,  B.A.  (Brooklyn  College),  M.A. 
(Washington  State  University).  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Illinois),  Professor  of  Sociology. 

Carole  Robinson,  B.A.  (Radcliffe  College),  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
(Brandeis  University),  Part-time  Assistant  Professor 
of  English. 

Eric  Robinson,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Jesus  College,  Cambridge 
University),  Professor  of  History. 

Joyce  Robinson,  B.A.  (University  of  Massachusetts  at 
Boston).  M.A.  (Boston  University),  Part-time  Lec- 
turer in  Sociology. 

Louis  E.  Roberts,  B.A.  (Bowdoin  College),  M.A.  (Boston 
University),  Ph.D.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
Associate  Professor  of  Theatre  Arts. 

Maria  Luisa  Roberts,  B.S.  (Universidad  Nacional  de 
Mexico).  Instructor  in  Spanish. 

William  Roberts  (University  of  Chicago  Art  Students 
League),  C.F.A.  (Yale  School  of  Drama),  Part-time 
Lecturer  in  Theatre  Arts. 

Walter  Rosen,  B.A.  (State  University  of  Iowa),  M.S. 
(Ohio  State  University),  Ph.D.  (University  of  Wiscon- 
sin), Professor  of  Biology. 

Robert  J.  Rosenbaum,  B.A.  (Yale  University),  Ph.D. 
(University  of  Texas,  Austin),  Assistant  Professor 
College  III. 

Bernard  Rosenblatt,  B.A.  (University  of  New  Hamp- 
shire), Ph.D.  (Clark  University),  Professor  of  Psy- 
chology. 

Gershen  Rosenblum,  B.A.  (Harvard  College),  M.A., 
Ph.D.  (Boston  University),  Part-time  Lecturer  in  Psy- 
chology. 

Rosamond  Rosenmeier,  A.B.  (Mount  Holyoke  College), 
A.M.  Ph.D.  (Harvard  University),  Assistant  Professor 
College  III. 

Barbara  Ross,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (University  of  New 
Hampshire),  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology. 

Joanne  Ross,  Director  of  University  Year  for  Action, 
Visiting  Lecturer  in  Economics. 

Howard  Rotblat,  B.A.  (Illinois  Institute  of  Technology), 
M.A.  (University  of  Chicago),  Assistant  Professor  of 
Sociology. 

David  Rubin,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Northwestern  University), 
Ph.D.  (Brandeis  University),  Assistant  Professor  Col- 
lege III. 

Louis  Ruchames,  B.S.S.  (City  College  of  New  York), 
M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Columbia  University),  Professor  of  His- 
tory. 

Joseph  F.  Russell,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Boston  College),  Part- 
time  Lecturer  in  Mathematics. 

Alvan  S.  Ryan,  B.A.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
M.A.  (Harvard  University),  Ph.D.  (State  University  of 
Iowa),  Professor  of  English. 

James  J.  Ryan,  B.A.  (Queens  College),  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
(University  of  Wisconsin),  Professor  of  Spanish. 

Fuad  Safwat,  B.S.C.  (University  of  Baghdad),  M.A., 
Ph.D.  (Washington  University),  Associate  Professor 
of  Biology. 

Nancy  St.  John,  B.A.  (Radcliffe  College),  M.A.  (Brown 
University),  Ph.D.  (Harvard  University),  Visiting 
Associate  Professor  of  Sociology. 

Freda  Salzman,  B.S.  (Brooklyn  College),  M.S.,  Ph.D. 
(University  of  Illinois),  Associate  Professor  of 
Physics. 

George  Salzman,  B.S.  (Brooklyn  College),  M.S.,  Ph.D. 
(University  of  Illinois),  Professor  of  Physics. 


Ina  Samuels,  B.A.  (University  of  Chicago),  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
(University  of  Michigan),  Associate  Professor  of  Psy- 
chology. 

Nellie  Sanchez-Arce,  B.A.  (University  of  Puerto  Rico), 
M.A.  (Mount  Holyoke  College),  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Pennsylvania),  Associate  Professor  of  Spanish. 

Michel  Sarotte,  Licence  d'anglais  (University  of  Paris), 
Agregation  d'anglais  (University  of  Paris),  Assistant 
Professor  of  French. 

Geza  Schay,  Jr.,  B.A.  (Eotvos  University,  Budapest), 
Ph.D.  (Princeton  University),  Professor  of  Mathemat- 
ics. 

Salvatore  Schiavo-Campo,  B.A.  (Brandeis  University), 
M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Columbia  University),  LL.D.  (Universita 
DiPalermo),  Associate  Professor  of  Economics. 

Maxwell  Schleifer,  B.A.  (Harvard  College),  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
(Boston  University),  Professor  of  Psychology. 

Susan  Schneider,  B.A.  (Barnard  College),  M.A.  (Uni- 
versity of  California),  Ph.D.  (University  of  Texas), 
Assistant  Professor  of  History. 

Ronald  Schreiber,  B.A.  (Wesleyan  University),  M.A., 
Ph.D.  (Columbia  University),  Associate  Professor  of 
English. 

Herbert  Schulberg,  B.A.  (Yeshiva  College),  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
(Columbia  University),  Part-time  Lecturer  in  Psy- 
chology. 

John  H.  Schultz,  B.A.  (University  of  Rhode  Island), 
Sc.M.,  Ph.D.  (Brown  University),  Associate  Professor 
of  Biology. 

Karlene  Schwartz,  B.S.,  M.S.  (University  of  Wiscon- 
sin), Lecturer  in  Biology. 

Lowell  M.  Schwartz,  B.S.  (Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology),  M.S.  (California  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy), Sc.D.  (Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology), 
Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Steven  Schwartz,  B.S.  (City  College  of  New  York), 
A.M.,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Illinois-Urbana,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Psychology. 

Edna  Seaman,  B.S.  (Brooklyn  College),  Ph.D.  (Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  Urbana),  Associate  Professor  of  Biol- 
ogy- 
Robert  Seeley,  B.S.  (Haverford  College),  Ph.D.  (Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology),  Professor  of  Math- 
ematics. 

Lester  A.  Segal,  B.S.S.  (City  College  of  New  York),  M.A. 
(Ohio  State  University),  Ph.D.  (Columbia  Univer- 
sity), Assistant  Professor  of  History. 

Nareshchandra  P.  Shah,  B.S.,  M.S.  (University  of 
Louisville),  Ph.D.  (Stanford  University),  Assistant 
Professor  of  Physics. 

John  Shane,  B.A.  (University  of  Maine),  Ph.D.  (Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology),  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Physics. 

Mary  Shaner,  B.A.  (Duke  University),  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
(University  of  Illinois),  B.Litt.  (Oxford  University), 
Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

Marshall  Shatz,  B.A.  (Harvard  College),  M,A.,  Ph.D. 
(Columbia  University),  Assistant  Professor  of  His- 
tory. 

John  Shea,  A.B.  (Boston  College),  M.A.  (Harvard  Uni- 
versity), Instructor  in  Classics. 

Robert  Shope,  A.B.,  M.A.  (Princeton  University),  Ph.D. 
(Harvard  University),  Associate  Professor  of  Philoso- 
phy. 

Dorothy  Shukri,  A.G.S.M.  (University  of  London),  Part- 
time  Lecturer  in  English. 

Sandra  Shuman,  B.A.  (Smith  College),  Ph.D.  (Harvard 
University),  Assistant  Professor  of  German. 
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George  Siegel,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Columbia  University),  Ph.D. 
(Harvard  University),  Associate  Professor  of  Rus- 
sian. 

Sonia  C.  Simon,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Boston  University),  Part- 
time  Lecturer  in  Art. 

Arthur  Simonds,  B.A.  (Harvard  College),  Instructor  in 
Politics. 

Helen  Skala-Kowalski,  B.S.  (Mundelein  College),  M.S., 
Ph.D.  (Illinois  Institute  of  Technology),  Assistant 
Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Johnathan  Slavin,  B.A.  (George  Washington  Univer- 
sity), M.A.,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Michigan),  Part-time 
Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology. 

George  Slover,  B.A.  (University  of  Pennsylvania), 
M.F.A.  (Yale  University),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Indiana  Uni- 
versity), Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

David  Smith,  B.A.  (Tufts  University),  M.Ed.  (Harvard 
University),  Assistant  Professor  of  College  III. 

George  Smith,  Jr.,  B.A.  (University  of  Virginia),  M.A. 
(University  of  California),  Ph.D.  (University  of  Vir- 
ginia), Instructor  in  English. 

Margaret  S.  Smith,  B.S.  (University  of  Missouri),  M.A. 
(Case- Western  Reserve  University),  Part-time  Lec- 
turer in  Art. 

Marilyn  Sorenson,  B.A.  (University  of  Utah),  M.A. 
(Boston  College),  Licence  de  Concert  (L'Ecole  Nor- 
male  de  Musique),  Instructor  in  French. 

Robert  H.  Spaethling,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
California),  Honorary  M.A.  (Harvard  University), 
Professor  of  German. 

John  Spence,  A.B.  (Grinnell  College),  J.D.  (Harvard  Law 
School),  Instructor  in  Politics. 

Joanne  Spitz,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Northeastern  University), 
Part-time  Lecturer  in  Economics. 

James  Springer,  A.B.  (University  of  Illinois),  M.Phil., 
Ph.D.  (Yale  University),  Visiting  Assistant  Professor 
of  Anthropology. 

Giulia  P.  Srivastava,  Doctor  in  Physics  (University  of 
Rome,  Italy),  Lecturer  in  Physics. 

Robert  J.  Steamer,  B.A.  (Bucknell  University),  Ph.D. 
(Cornell  University),  Professor  of  Politics. 

Monique  Stern,  M.A.  (University  of  Paris),  Instructor  in 
French. 

Sheldon  Stern,  B.A.  (City  College  of  New  York),  M.A., 
Ph.D.  (Harvard  University),  Assistant  Professor  of 
History. 

Mary  H.  Stevenson,  B.A.  (Brandeis  University), 
Instructor  in  Economics. 

Patricia  Stewart,  B.A.  (Douglass  College),  M.A.T. 
(Harvard  University),  Part-time  Lecturer  in  English. 

Sharon  Stichter,  B.A.  (Beloit  College),  Ph.D.  (Columbia 
University),  Assistant  Professor  Sociology. 

Irvin  Stock,  B.A.  (Washington  Square  College,  N.Y.U.), 
M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Columbia  University),  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish. 

Taylor  Stoehr,  B.A.  (Boston  College),  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
(University  of  California,  Berkeley),  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish. 

Michael  Stone,  A.B.  (University  of  California,  Los 
Angeles),  Ph.D.  (Princeton  University),  Part-time 
Assistant  Professor. 

Richard  A.  Stone,  B.S.  (Wheaton  College,  Illinois), 
M.A.  (University  of  New  Hampshire),  Instructor  in 
Biology. 

John  H.  Strange,  A.B.  (Duke  University),  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
(Princeton  University),  Part-time  Associate  Professor 
in  College  III. 


Richard  H.  Stroud,  Certificate  (School  of  the  Boston 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts),  Part-time  Lecturer  in  Art. 

Margaret  Studier,  B.A.,  M.S.  (University  of  Michigan), 
Lecturer  in  Biology. 

Gerald  J.  Sullivan,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Harvard  University), 
Lecturer  in  Classics. 

Robert  Swartz,  B.A.,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  University),  Pro- 
fessor of  Philosophy. 

James  G.  Sweeney,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Boston  Univer- 
sity), Associate  Professor  of  English. 

Christian  Taconet,  M.A.  (Boston  College),  Instructor  in 
French. 

Daisy  Tagliacozzo,  B.A.  (Boston  University),  Ph.D. 
(University  of  Chicago),  Professor  of  Sociology. 

Michiko  Takaki,  B.A.  (Lindenwood  College),  M.A. 
(Southern  Illinois  University),  Instructor  in  Anthro- 
pology. 

Taffee  T.  Tanimoto,  B.A.  (University  of  California,  Los 
Angeles),  M.S.  (University  of  Chicago),  Ph.D.  (Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh),  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Vera  Taranovsky,  M.A.  (University  of  Belgrade),  Lec- 
turer in  Russian. 

Nicholas  Tawa,  B.A.  (Harvard  College),  M.A.  (Boston 
University),  Associate  Professor  of  Music. 

Clark  Taylor,  A.B.  (DePaul  University),  B.D.  (Evangel- 
ical Theological  Seminary),  M.C.R.P.  (Rutgers  Uni- 
versity), Assistant  Professor  College  III. 

Jeffrey  Templer,  B.S.  (Salem  State  College),  Part-time 
Lecturer  in  Economics. 

Elliott  Tenofsky,  B.A.  (Northeastern  University),  M.A. 
(University  of  Chicago),  Lecturer  in  Politics. 

Vincent  Terrell,  Visiting  Lecturer  in  Theatre  Arts. 

Brian  Thompson,  B.A.  (Harvard  College),  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
(Harvard  University),  Assistant  Professor  of  French. 

Harold  Thurman,  B.A.  (University  of  Kentucky),  M.A. 
(University  of  Louisville),  Associate  Professor  of  Art. 

Wesley  Tiffney,  B.S.,  Ed.  (Boston  University),  M.A., 
Ph.D.  (University  of  New  Hampshire),  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Biology. 

Glenn  E.  Tinder,  B.A.  (Pomona  College),  M.A.  (Clare- 
mont  Graduate  School),  Ph.D.  (University  of  Califor- 
nia, Berkeley),  Professor  of  Politics. 

Rosemary  B.  Tobin,  B.A.  (Smith  College),  M.A.T.  (Har- 
vard University),  M.A.  (Tufts  University),  Ph.D. 
(Boston  College),  Assistant  Professor  of  Classics. 

Michael  B.  Tomlinson,  B.A.  (Reed  College),  M.S.  (Uni- 
versity of  Idaho),  Ph.D.  (University  of  Oregon), 
Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Raymond  Torto,  B.A.,  M.A,,  Ph.D.  (Boston  College) 
Assistant  Professor  of  Economics. 

Joseph  Tribble,  B.A.  (Boston  College),  M.A.  Ph.D. 
(Harvard  University),  Associate  Professor  of  English. 

Richard  Tropper,  B.A.  (Emory  University),  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
(Boston  University),  Part-time  Lecturer  in  Psychol- 
ogy- 
Marilyn    Truesdell,    B.A.    (Sarah    Lawrence   College), 
Instructor  in  English. 

Primo  Vannicelli,  B.A.  (Occidental  College),  M.A., 
Ph.D.  (Harvard  University),  Assistant  Professor  of 
Politics. 

Otto  Van  Os,  M.A.  (Yale  University),  Drs.  Angl.  Lit. 
(University  of  Amsterdam),  Instructor  in  English. 

Claire  Van  Ummersen,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.  (Tufts  Univer- 
sity), Associate  Professor  of  Biology. 

Hans  Van  Willigen,  B.A.,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Amster- 
dam), Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
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Cornelia  Veenendaal,  B.A.  (University  of  Massachu- 
setts), M.A.  (Yale  University),  Assistant  Professor  of 
English. 

John  Viertel,  M.A.  (Brandeis  University),  Lecturer  in 
German. 

Gerald  C.  Volpe,  B.A.  (College  of  the  Holy  Cross),  M.A. 
(Fordham  University),  Ph.D.  (Princeton  University), 
Associate  Professor  of  French  and  Italian. 

Adorna  Walia,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Radcliffe  College), 
Associate  Professor  of  Spanish. 

Chi-Hua  Wang,  B.S.  (St.  Johns  University),  Ph.D.  (St. 
Louis  University),  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Nancy  Wang,  M.S.  (St.  Louis  University),  Ph.D.  (Boston 
University),  Lecturer  in  Chemistry. 

Lee  Allen  Warren,  B.A.  (Wellesley  College),  M.A. 
(University  of  Michigan),  Ph.D.  (Stanford  Univer- 
sity), Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

Sherwood  Washburn,  B.A.  (University  of  California, 
Berkeley),  Ph.D.  (Columbia  University),  Assistant 
Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Jay  Watkins,  B.A.  (Brandeis  University),  Instructor  in 
English. 

Renee  Watkins,  B.A.  (Radchffe  College),  Ph.D.  (Harvard 
University),  Associate  Professor  of  History. 

Nevin  Weaver,  B.A.  (Southwestern  University),  M.S., 
Ph.D.  (Texas  A.  and  M.),  Professor  of  Biology. 

Igor  M.  Webb,  B.A.  (Tufts  University),  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
(Stanford  University),  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

Anna  Wegel,  B.A.  (Universidad  Femenina  del  Sagrado 
Corazon,  Lima,  Peru),  M.A.  (University  of  Massachu- 
setts at  Amherst),  Lecturer  in  Spanish. 

Walter  E.  Weibrecht,  B.S.  (Franklin  and  Marshall  Col- 
lege), Ph.D.  (Cornell  University),  Assistant  Professor 
of  Chemistry. 

Elliot  M.  Weinstock,  B.A.  (Brandeis  University),  Ph.D. 
(Brown  University),  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemis- 
try. 

Robert  Weiss,  B.A.  (University  of  Buffalo),  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
(University  of  Michigan),  Professor  of  Sociology. 

Richard  White,  B.A.  (Univeristy  of  Rochester),  Ph.D. 
(Washington  University),  Associte  Professor  of  Biol- 
ogy- 
James  N.  Whitney,  B.A.  (Haverford  College),  Ph.D. 
(Brandeis  University),  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics. 

Robert  Whittlesey,  B.S.,  M.S.  (Princeton  University), 
P.C.P.  (University  of  Pennsylvania),  Part-time  Assist- 
ant Professor  College  III. 

H.  Michael  Widmer,  B.A.  (Municipal  Secondary  School 
of  Berne),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Swiss  Federal  Institute  of 
Technology),  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

H.  Garrison  Wilkes,  B.A.  (Pomona  College),  Ph.D. 
(Harvard  University),  Associate  Professor  of  Biology. 

Patricia  Wilkie,  B.A.  (Marygrove  College),  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
(Wayne  State  University),  Assistant  Professor  of  Psy- 
chology. 

Lilian  Willens,  Diplome  Fin  d'Etudes  (College  Munici- 
pal Francais  de  Changhai,  China),  B.A.,  M.A.  (Boston 
University),  Instructor  in  French. 

Frederick  Willey,  B.A.  (Bowdoin  College),  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
(Harvard  University),  Associate  Professor  of  English. 

Harold  Wolozin,  B.S.  (Tufts  University),  Ph.D.  (Col- 
umbia University),  Professor  of  Economics. 

Robert  Wood,  B.A.  (Harvard  University),  M.A.  (Uni- 
versity of  California,  Berkeley),  Instructor  in  Sociol- 
ogy- 


Dennis  H.  Wortman,  B.S.  (University  of  Maryland), 
Ph.D.  (Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology), 
Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Patrick  S.  C.  Yeung,  A.B.  (Princeton  University),  Lec- 
turer in  Physics. 

Gordon  C.  Zahn,  B.A.  (College  of  St.  Thomas),  M.A., 
Ph.D.  (Catholic  University  of  America),  Professor  of 
Sociology. 

Maria  C.  Zardoya,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Universidad  de  Madrid), 
Ph.D.  (University  of  Illinois),  Professor  of  Spanish. 

Stuart  Zola,  B.A.  (University  of  Massachusetts  at 
Amherst),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Northeastern  University), 
Part-time  Lecturer  in  Psychology. 

Leverett  J.  Zompa,  B.S.  (Merrimack  College),  M.S. 
(Holy  Cross  College),  Ph.D.  (Boston  College),  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Chemistry. 
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OFFICERS  OF 
ADMINISTRATION 


University  System 


Robert  Wood,  B.A.  (Princeton  University),  M.P.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Harvard 
University),  President  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts. 

Ernest  A.  Lynton,  B.S.,  M.S.  (Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology),  Ph.D.  (Yale 
University),  Senior  Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs. 

Peter  B.  Edelman,  B.A.,  LL.B.  (Harvard  University),  Vice  President  for  Uni- 
versity Policy. 

Nan  Robinson,  B.A.  (Mills  College),  M.A.  (Radcliffe  College),  Vice  President 
for  Planning. 

Kenneth  W.  Johnson,  B.S.  (University  of  Vermont),  Treasurer  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Massachusetts. 

Franklin  K.  Patterson,  B.A.  (Occidental  College),  Ph.D.  (Claremont  Gradu- 
ate School),  Secretary  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts  and  Frank  L.  Boy- 
den  University  Professor. 

Adam  Yarmolinsky,  B.A.  (Harvard  University),  LL.B.  (Yale  Law  School), 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  University  Professor. 

Rev.  Michael  P.  Walsh,  S.J.,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Boston  College),  M.S.,  Ph.D. 
(Fordham  University),  S.T.L.  (Weston  College),  Academic  Adviser  to  the 
President. 

University  of  Massachusetts  at  Boston 

Carlo  L.  Golino,  B.A.  (City  College  of  New  York),  M.A.  (Columbia  Univer- 
sity, University  of  Florence,  University  of  Colorado),  Ph.D.  (University  of 
California,  Berkeley),  Chancellor. 

Robert  H.  Spaethling,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (University  of  California),  Honorary 
M.A.  (Harvard  University),  Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs  and  Pro- 
vost. 

William  R.  Hamilton,  Jr.,  B.A.  (University  of  Oklahoma),  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
(University  of  Maryland),  Vice  Chancellor  for  Administration  and  Finance. 

LeVester  Tubbs,  B.S.  (Allen  University),  M.S.  (Agricultural  and  Technical 
College  of  North  Carolina),  Ed.D.  (University  of  Missouri),  Vice  Chancellor 
for  Student  Affairs. 

Office  of  the  Chancellor 

Carlo  L.  Golino,  Chancellor 
William  J.  Eisen,  Special  Assistant 
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EXECUTIVE  ASSISTANT  CHANCELLOR 

Donald  D.  Babcock,  Executive  Assistant  Chancellor 
Educational  Planning 
Joan  Tonn,  Assistant  Director 

ASSISTANT  CHANCELLOR  FOR  COMMUNITY  AFFAIRS  AND 
PHYSICAL  PLANNING 

William  L.  Rawn,  III,  Assistant  Chancellor 

Community  Affairs 

Housing  and  Transportation  Office 

Jacquelyn  Hall,  Director 

Columbia  Point  Field  Office 

Harold  Springer,  Director 

Dorchester-Savin  Hill  Field  Office 

Charles  Kelly,  Director 
Planning  and  Development 
William  Meehan,  Director 

AFFIRMATIVE  ACTION 

Warren  Banner,  Director 
Evelyn  Garfield,  Co-Director 

GRANT  DEVELOPMENT 

Steven  Shufro,  Acting  Director 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

John  Lamer,  Director 

Office  of  the  Vice  Chancellor  for 
Academic  Affairs 

Robert  H.  Spaethling,  Vice  Chancellor  and  Provost 
Elizabeth  Boehne,  Assistant  Vice  Chancellor 
Alison  Huey,  Associate  Provost 

COLLEGE  I 

Daisy  L.  Taglizcozzo,  Dean 

Midori  B.  Hayashi,  Assistant  Dean  for  Administration 
Gerald  J.  Sullivan,  Associate  Dean  of  Student  Affairs 
Charles  A.  Knight,  Associate  Dean  of  Academic  Affairs 

COLLEGE  II 

Robert  J.  Steamer,  Dean 

Edwin  Gittleman,  Associate  Dean  of  Faculty 

COLLEGE  III 

John  H.  Strange,  Dean 

Loretta  Cedrone,  Assistant  to  the  Dean 

Herrick  Chapman,  Associate  Dean  for  Academic  Affairs 

COLLEGE  IV 

Richard  M.  Freeland,  Dean 
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DEPARTMENT  CHAIRMEN 

UNIVERSITY  DEPARTMENTS 
Leonard  Catz,  Chairman  of  Physics 
Leverett  Zompa,  Chairman  of  Chemistry 

COLLEGE  I  DEPARTMENTS 

Barbara  Ayres,  Chairman  of  Anthropology 
Alfonso  Azpeitia,  Chairman  of  Mathematics 
Lawrence  Berman,  Chairman  of  Music 
James  Blackwell,  Chairman  of  Sociology 
Thomas  Brown,  Chairman  of  History 
Lynn  Dhority,  Chairman  of  German 
Seymour  Katz,  Chairman  of  English 
Sanford  Lieberman,  Chairman  of  Politics 
Herbert  Lipke,  Chairman  of  Biology 
John  MacCombie,  Chairman  of  French 
Dorothy  Marshall,  Chairman  of  Spanish 
Salvatore  Schiavo-Campo,  Chairman  of  Economics 
Robert  Swartz,  Chairman  of  Philosophy 
Steven  Schwartz,  Chairman  of  Psychology 

COLLEGE  II  DEPARTMENTS 

Michel  Philip,  Chairman  of  French 
George  Goodwin,  Chairman  of  Politics 
Harold  Gotoff,  Chairman  of  Classics 
Philip  Finkelpearl,  Chairman  of  English 
Bernard  Kramer,  Chairman  of  Psychology 
David  Landy,  Chairman  of  Anthropology 
Bates  Lowry,  Chairman  of  Art 
Maria-Luisa  Osorio,  Acting  Chairman  of  Spanish 
Richard  Powers,  Chairman  of  History 
Louis  Roberts,  Chairman  of  Theatre  Arts 
John  H.  Schultz,  Acting  Chairman  of  Biology 
George  Siegel,  Chairman  of  Russian 
Taffee  Tanimoto,  Chairman  of  Mathematics 
Raymond  G.  Torto,  Chairman  of  Economics 
Robert  Weiss,  Chairman  of  Sociology 

COLLEGE  III  CENTERS 

Barbara  Buchanan,  Director  of  Cooperative  Education 

Quentin  Chavous,  Director  of  Cultural  Study  Center 

Susan  Gassner,  Director  of  Human  Growth  and  Development  Center 

Michael  Greene,  Director  of  Essential  Skills  Center 

Nancy  Klinger,  Director  of  Individual  and  Group  Study  Center 

David  Matz,  Director  of  Legal  Education  Service  Center 

David  Smith,  Director  of  Transformation  and  Management  of  Institutions 

Center 

UNIVERSITY-WIDE  PROGRAMS 

ACTION 

Joanne  Ross,  Director 
AFRO-AMERICAN  STUDIES 
Bruce  Hare,  Director 
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INSTITUTE  FOR  LEARNING  AND  TEACHING 

James  H.  Case,  Director 

LIBRARY 

Walter  Grossmann,  Director  of  Libraries 

William  Quinn,  Associate  University  Librarian 

MEDIA  SERVICES 

Gunther  Weil,  Director 

OFFICE  OF  THE  REGISTRAR 

Eleanore  Silverman,  Registrar 

Grace  McSorley,  Associate  Registrar 

SUMMER  SCHOOL 

Salvatore  Schiavo-Campo,  Director 

TEACHER  CERTIFICATION  PROGRAM 

John  Conlon,  Coordinator 

University  Governance 

WOMEN  AND  CAREER  OPTIONS 

Melissa  Richter,  Director 

WOMEN'S  STUDIES 
Ann  Froines,  Co-ordinator 

Office  of  the  Vice  Chancellor  for 
Administration  and  Finance 

William  R.  Hamilton,  Jr.,  Vice  Chancellor 
Robert  E.  Brady,  Assistant 

OFFICE  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

Thor  B.  Olson,  Director 
AUXILIARY  SERVICES 
Forrest  Speck,  Director 
BURSAR'S  OFFICE 
Frank  Dunton,  Bursar 
PERSONNEL 
David  Edmonds,  Director 
MATERIAL 
S.  William  Haney,  Director 

OFFICE  OF  BUDGET  AND  CONTROL 

C.  Thomas  Baxter,  Director 
CONTROLLER'S  OFFICE 
Byron  Drinkwater,  Controller 
COMPUTER  FACILITIES 
Joseph  Crick,  Director 

Public  Safety 

John  Carpenter,  Director 

Physical  Plant 

Charles  O.  Spaulding,  Director 
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office  of  the  Vice  Chancellor  for  Student 
Affairs 

LeVester  Tubbs,  Vice  Chancellor 

Primo  Vannicelli,  Associate  Vice  Chancellor 

Margaret  Furman,  Assistant  to  Vice  Chancellor 

ADMISSIONS  OFFICE 

F.  Donald  Costello,  Director 

COUNSELING  OFFICE 

Mary  Winslow,  Director 

FINANCIAL  AID  OFFICE 

Lana  Webb  Brennan,  Director 

HEALTH  SERVICES 

June  Pryor,  M.D.,  Director 

INTRAMURAL  ATHLETICS 

Paul  F.  Finnegan,  Director 

RESOURCE  AND  COUNSELING  CENTER  FOR  HANDICAPPED 
STUDENTS 

Lillian  Ross,  Director 

STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 

Peter  T.  Farago,  Director 

VOCATIONAL  COUNSELING  AND  PLACEMENT  OFFICE 

Gardner  Yenawine,  Director 
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TRUSTEES  OF  THE 
UNIVERSITY 

Organization  of  1974 

Robert  M.  Abrams  of  Holyoke 

Bruce  R.  Carlson  of  Williamstown 

Catherine  F.  Clark  of  Dorchester 

Edmund  J.  Croce  of  Worcester 

William  Goldman  of  Worcester 

Robert  D.  Gordon  of  Boston 

John  W.  Haigis  Jr.  of  Greenfield 

Joseph  P.  Healey  of  Arlington 

Mrs.  Eliot  S.  Knowles  of  South  Dartmouth 

George  L.  Pumphret  of  Dorchester 

Gavin  D.  Robertson  of  Worcester 

Mrs.  George  R.  Rowland  of  Boston 

Richard  Savini  '75  of  Amherst 

Alan  Shaler  of  Easthampton 

Mrs.  Erline  Shearer  of  Dorchester 

Mrs.  Muriel  S.  Snowden  of  Roxbury 

Robert  Spiller  of  Winchester 

Kathryn  Steed  '76  of  Maiden 

Frederick  S.  Troy  of  Boston 

Christopher  J.  Weldon  of  Springfield 

EX  OFFICIO 

Gregory  R.  Anrig  of  Needham,  Commissioner  of  Education 

William  J.  Bicknell  of  Marshfield,  Commissioner  of  Public  Health 
Nathan  Chandler  of  Sterling  Junction,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 

Francis  W.  Sargent  of  Dover,  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth 

Michael  P.  Sullivan  Jr.  of  Amherst,  Chairman  of  Board  of  Selectmen,  Amherst 

Robert  Wood  of  Lincoln,  President  of  the  University 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  BOARD 

Joseph  P.  Healey  of  Arlington,  Chairman 
Franklin  K.  Patterson  of  Boston,  Secretary 
Kenneth  W.  Johnson  of  Amherst,  Treasurer 
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Correspondence 


Inquiries  regarding  various  phases  of  programs  at  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts at  Boston  should  be  directed  as  follows: 
OFFICE  OF  THE  CHANCELLOR 
Carlo  L.  Golino,  Chancellor 

ACADEMIC  AFFAIRS 

Robert  H.  Spaethling,  Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs  and  Provost 

ADMISSIONS 

F.  Donald  Costello,  Director 

CENTRAL  ADVISING  OFFICE 
Mary  H.  Winslow,  Director 

BUSINESS  OFFICES 
Thor  B.  Olson,  Director 

CAREER  PLANNING  AND  PLACEMENT 
Gardner  D.  Yenavvrine,  Director 

COLLEGE  I —  INFORMATION  AND  ADVISING 
Dean  Daisy  Tagliacozzo 

COLLEGE  II  —  INFORMATION  AND  ADVISING 
Acting  Dean  Robert  Steamer 

COLLEGE  III  —  INFORMATION  AND  ADVISING 
Dean  John  Strange 

COLLEGE  IV—  INFORMATION  AND  ADVISING 
Dean  Richard  Freeland 

FINANCIAL  AID,  STUDENT  EMPLOYMENT 
Lana  Webb  Brennan 

HEALTH  SERVICES 
June  Pryor,  M.D.,  Director 

REGISTRATION  AND  TRANSCRIPTS 
Eleanore  Silverman,  Registrar 

STUDENT  AFFAIRS 

LeVester  Tubbs,  Vice  Chancellor  for  Student  Affairs 

TUITION  PAYMENTS,  EXPENSES,  FEES 
Ronald  J.  Gerring,  Senior  Accountant 

VETERANS'  AFFAIRS 
Joseph  Thomas,  Director 
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THE   UNIVERSITY   OF  MSSACHUSETTS   MEDICAL   SCHOOL 

1974    -    75 

Catalogue  Supplement 


General  Information 

Because  the  1973-74  Catalogue  of  the  School  was  published  late 
in  the  year,  most  of  the  information  provided  therein  applies  equally  well 
to  the  present  academic  year.   Construction  of  new  facilities  has  continued 
on,  or  ahead  of,  schedule.   The  Medical  Sciences  Building  is  essentially 
complete  with  all  basic  science  areas,  the  three  amphitheaters  and  the 
student  laboratories  occupied  or  in  use.   Gradually,  during  the  present 
academic  year,  members  of  the  clinical  faculty  will  begin  to  occupy  appro- 
priate areas  of  the  clinical  science  wing.   Plans  continue  to  be  made  for 
opening  the  University  Hospital  to  patients  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1975, 

Information  on  pages  11-17  regarding  application  and  admission 
still  pertains,  except  that  the  School  now  participates  in  the  AMCAS  Pro- 
gram of  the  Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges.   It  is  anticipated 
that  the  entering  class  for  1975-76  will  number  100  students. 

School  fees  (page  IS)  remain  the  same,  however,  the  premium  for 
the  optional  medica L -surgical  insurance  has  increased. 

Beginning  with  the  1974-75  academic  year,  the  School  is  able  to 
provide  living  accommodations  for  approximately  40  students.   Most  of  the 
quarters  are  .single  rooms  but  some  are  apartments  available  to  married 
students  or  students  wishing  to  share  accommodations.   The  rent  varies 
according  to  the  accommodation  provided. 

The  curriculum  and  plan  of  study  remains  essentially  as  described 
on  pages  24-30  of  the  Catalogue.   The  educational  philosophy  and  the  goals 
and  objectives  of  the  various  academic  departments  remain  as  stated,  how- 
ever, significant  additions  to  the  faculty  have  been  made.   These,  as  well 
as  additions  to  the  student  body,  are  shown  in  the  lists  that  follow. 


TRUSTEES  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 


Organization  of  1974  Terra  Expires 

Robert  M.  Abrams  of  Holyoke  1977 

Bruce  R.  Carlson  of  Williamstown  1980 

Mrs.  Catherine  Forbes  Clark  of  Dorchester  1981 

Edrmind  J.  Croce  of  Worcester  "  1977 

Robert  D.  Gordon^f  Lincoln  1978 

John  W.  Haigis  of  Greenfield  1975 

Joseph  P.  Healey  of  Arlington  1977 

Mrs.  Eliot  S.  Knowles  of  South  Dartmouth  1975 

George  L.  Pumphret  of  Dorchester  1974 

Gavin  D.  Robertson  of  Worcester  1980 

Mrs.  George  R.  Rowland  of  Osterville  1979 

Richard  Savini  '75  of  Amherst  1975 

Alan  Shaler  of  Easthampton  1977 

Mrs.  Erline  Shearer  of  Dorchester  1978 

Ms.  Muriel  S.  Snowden  of  Roxbury  1976 

Robert  J.  Spiller  of  Winchester  1981 

Kathryn  Steed  '75  of  Maiden  1975 

Frederick  S.  Troy  of  Boston  1977 

Christopher  J.  Weldon  of  Springfield  1976 


ExOf f icio 

Francis  W,  Sargent  of  Dover,  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth 

Robert  Wood  of  Lincoln,  President  of  the  University 

Gregory  R.  Anrig  of  Needham,  Commissioner  of  Education 

William  J.  Bicknell  of  Marshfield,  Commissioner  of  Public  Health 

William  Goldman  of  Wellesley,  Commissioner  of  Mental  Health 

Nathan  Chandler  of  Sterling  Junction,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 

Michael  0.  Sullivan  of  Amherst,  Chairman,  Board  of  Selectmen 


Officers  of  the  Board 

Joseph  P.  Healy  of  Arlington,  Chairman 

Franklin  K,  Patterson  of  Cambridge,  Secretary 

Kenneth  W.  Johnson  of  Amherst,  Treasurer 

L.  James  DeWolfe,  Jr.  of  Reading,  Assistant  Secretary 


OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 


University  Administration 

Robert  Wood,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  University) ,  President 

Peter  B.  Edelman,  LL.D.  (Hafrvard  University),  Vice  President  for  University 

Policy 
Nan  S.  Robinson,  M.A.  (Radcliffe  College),  Vice  President  for  Planning 
Kenneth  W.  Johnson,  B.S.  (University  of  Vermont),  Treasurer 
Franklin  K.  Patterson,  Ph.D.  (Claremont  Graduate  School),  Secretary  and 

the  Frank  L.  Boyden  Professor  of  the  University 
Adam  Yarmolinsky,  LL.B.  (Yale  University),  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  Professor 

of  the  University 
Rev.  Michael  P.  Walsh,  Ph.D.  (Fordham  University),  Academic  Advisor  to  the 

President 


Worcester  Campus 

Lamar  Soutter,  M.D.  (Harvard  Medical  School),  Dean,  Medical  School 
Edgar  E.  Smith,  Ph.D.  (Purdue  University),  Associate  Dean  for  Academic 

Affairs,  Medical  School 
John  F.  Stockwell,  M.H.A.  (University  of  Minnesota),  Director  of  the 

Hospital  and  Associate  Dean  for  Administrative  Affairs,  Medical  School 
Robin  I.  Davidson,  M.D.  (University  of  Rochester  School  of  Medicine), 

Assistant  Dean  for  Student  Affairs,  Medical  School 
Charles  W.  Hays,  M.D.  (University  of  Kansas  Medical  School),  Assistant  Dean, 

Medical  School 
Joel  D.  Feinblatt,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Pennsylvania),  Assistant  Dean  for 

Admissions,  Medical  School 
Muriel  Sawyer,  Administrative  Assistant  to  the  Dean,  Medical  School 
Mayre  B,  Coulter,  J.D.  (Northeastern  University),  Registrar,  Medical  School 


MEDICAL  SCHOOL 


Standing  Committees 
July,  1974 


Committee  on  Admissions 

Dr.  Joel  D.  Feinblatt,  Chairman 

Dr.  Alan  C.  Brewster 

Dr.  William  M.  Burke 

Dr.  Wallace  H.  J.  Chang 

Dr.  Richard  Clark 

Dr.  William  J.  Cooke 

Dr.  Robin  I.  Davidson 

Dr.  Susan  B.  Gagliardi 

Dr.  Peter  Grigg 

Dr.  Charles  Hays 

Dr.  Liberto  Pechet 

Dr.  Edgar  E.  Smith  / 


Audiovisual  Aids  Committee 


Dr.  Sam  L.  Clark,  Jr. , 

Dr.  John  B.  Herrmann 

Mr.  Bruce  Karlin 

Dr.  Tracy  B.  Miller 

Dr.  Donald  J.  Morton 

Dr.  Joshua  J.  Singer 

Dr.  Richard  F.  Walton 


Chairman 


Educational  Policy  Committee 

Dr.  H.  Brownell  Wheeler,  Chairman 

Dr.  Sam  L.  Clark,  Jr. 

Dr.  Hugh  S.  Fulmer 

Dr.  Charles  Hays 

Dr.  Roger  B.  Hickler 

Ms.  Susan  Hou 

Dr.  Guido  Majno 

Mr.  Bernard  McNamara 

Dr.  Thomas  B.  Miller 

Mr.  Kevin  O'Brien 

Dr.  Joshua  J.  Singer 

Dr.  Lamar  Soutter,  Ex  Officio 

Dr.  Edgar  Smith,  Ex  Officio 

Dr.  Donald  J.  Tipper 

Financial  Aid  Committee 

Dr.  Richard  H.  Saunders,  Jr.,  Chairman 

Dr.  Robin  I.  Davidson 

Dr.  H.  Maurice  Goodman 

Dr.  Karl  J.  Hittelman 

Dr.  Lamar  Soutter,  Ex  Officio 


Basic  Science  Curriculum  Committee 

Dr.  Sam  L.  Clark,  Jr.,  Chairman 

Mr.  Peter  Anas 

Dr.  William  M.  Burke 

Dr.  R.  W.  Butcher 

Ms.  Patricia  Coleman 

Dr.  Charles  Hays 

Dr.  Roger  B.  Hickler 

Dr.  Terrance  J.  Leighton 

Dr.  Guido  Majno 

Dr.  Tracy  B.  Miller 

Dr.  Joshua  J.  Singer 

Dr.  Edgar  E.  Smith 

Clinical  Curriculum  Committee 

Dr.  Roger  B.  Hickler,  Chairman 

Dr.  John  A.  Duggan 

Dr.  Hugh  S.  Fulmer 

Dr.  Charles  Hays 

Dr.  John  B.  Herrmann 

Dr.  Richard  Hunter 

Dr.  Edward  Mason 


Library  Committee 

Dr.  H.  Maurice  Goodman,  Chairman 

Dr.  Richard  Clark 

Dr.  Sanfrey  M.  Lilystrom,  Worcester  Medical 

Library 
Dr.  Joseph  A.  Lundy,  Worcester  Medical  Library 
Dr.  Guido  Majno 
Dr.  Sandy  C.  Marks,  Jr. 
Dr.  Donald  J.  Morton,  Ex  Officio 
Dr.  Liberto  Pechet 

Conunittee  on  Safety 

Dr.  H.  Maurice  Goodman,  Chairman 

Dr.  Stephen  Baiter 

Dr.  William  J.  Cooke,  III 

Mr.  W.  Clifford  Fisher 

Dr.  Peter  Grigg 

Committee  on  Protection  of  Human  Subjects 

in  Research 

Dr „  Richard  H.  Saunders,  Jr.,  Chairman 

Mr.  James  Barnhill  (Community  Representative) 

Dr.  Richard  Clark 

Dr.  Peter  Grigg 

Dr.  Peter  G.  Pletka 

Dr.  Archie  Smith  (Community  Representative) 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ANATOMY 
Professor  and  Chairman: 
S.  L.  Clark,  Jr. 
Professor: 
M.  K.  Wolf 
Associate  Professor: 
S.  C.  Marks,  Jr. 
Assistant  Professors:    / 
S.  B.  Gagliardi,  M.  J.  Mulroy,  J.  M.  Price,  G.  B.  Schneider,  R.  H.  Singer 

DEPARTMENT  OF  BIOCHEMISTRY 
Professor  and  Chairman: 
R.  W.  Butcher 
Professor: 
J.  P.  Flatt 
Associate  Professors: 

F.  J.  Chlapowski,  I.  D.  K.  Halkerston,  K.  J.  Hittelman,  E.  E.  Smith 
Assistant  Professors: 

R.  B.  Clark,  L.  A.  Kelly,  T.  B.  Miller,  Jr. 
Instructor: 
M.  W.  Greene 
Research  Professor: 
M.  B.  Hoagland 

Associate  Research  Professors: 
S.  H.  Burstein,  F.  Welsch 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMUNITY  AND  FAMILY  MEDICINE 


Professor  and  Chairman: 


/ 


H.  S.  Fulmer 

Professors : 

A.  Yankauer 

Associate  Professors: 

W.  M.  Burke,  H.  Cleary,  L.  Lipworth,  L.  E.  Roy 

Assistant  Professors: 

C.  W.  Hays,  E.  Mansell,  T.  C.  McBride,  S.  C.  Pickens 

Lecturer: 

J.  H,  Warram,  Jr. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  FAMILY  PRACTICE 

Associate  Professor  and  Chairman: 

R.  F.  Walton 

Associate  Professors: 

R.  A.  Babineau,  J,  P,  Commons,  L.  E.  Roy 

Assistant  Professors: 

P.  E.  Cochrane,  J.  J.  Frey,  E.  W.  Haggett,  E.  LaLancette,  L.  E.  Mayo, 
W.  E.  Miller,  P.  R.  Olson,  S.  C.  Pickens,  D.  A.  Rosenfield,  R.  J.  Roy 

Clinical  Instructor: 

H.  Turner 


DIVISION  OF  MEDICINE 
Profp-ssor  and  chairman: 
R.  B.  Hickler 
Profespors : 

S.  M.  Ayres,  .] .  J.  Calabro,  M.  H,  Kaplan,  I,.  Pechet,  R.  H.  Saunders,  Jr. 
Research  Profes^sqv: 
E.  Rosenberg 
Associate  Professors : 

E.  Budnitz,  L.  Edelsteln,  M.  Farmelant,  R.  P.  Gruninger,  J.  A.  Lundy,  S.  Malkiel, 
J.  A.  Merritt,  H.  S.  Mueller,  S.  F.  Murphy,  P.  G.  Pletka,  R.  W.  Robinson, 

J.  M.  Seidman,  L.  M.  Snyd-^r,  0.  E.  Sta"obin,  E.  Weiss 

Assistant  Professors : 

R.  K.  Anand,  C.  Birbara,  V.  P.  Birbiglia,  A.  Brewster,  B.  R.  Bro^sm ,  W.  Carl-^ton, 

F.  X.  Dufault,  R.  Endriga,  K.  Farbman,  N.  Fortier,  N.  Htgano,  R.  L.  Kendall, 

E.  Landau,  H.  H.  MacGilpin,  J.  J.  Massarelli,  R.  E.  Meyer,  P,  F.  Molinari,  L.  Morse, 
H.  Schwartz,  A.  Shuster,  J.  Singh,  G.  Spanknebel ,  G.  A.  Theodosiou,  I.  Wolfman 

Associates : 

J.  Albert,  P.  Aney,  S.  Bachrach,  M.  Baum,  P.  Berman,  R.  Bessette,  G.  Bowen, 
J.  R.  Brechtl,  N.  Rress,  C.  I.  Brink,  L.  D.  Campos,  H.  M.  Dean,  R.  J.  Dorris, 
P.  Gardner,  D.  Gillis,  W.  Halpern,  D.  Miller,  J.  A.  Podbielski,  H.  E.  Rubin, 
J.  I.  Starr,  A.  Ward,  W.  S.  Weir 

Instructors : 

S.  L,  Garg,  S.  Gupta,  P.  V.  Nally,  P.  S.  Schwartz,  R.  Williams 

Department  of  Cardiology  Department  of  Hematology 

Acting  Chairman  -  0.  E.  Starobin       Chairman  -  L.  Pechet 
Department  of  Dermatology  Department  of  Immunology  and  Rheumatology 

Acting  Chairman  -  L.  Edelstein         Chairman  -  M.  H.  Kaplan 
Department  of  Gastroenterology         Department  of  Neurology 

Acting  Chairman  -  A.  Brewster  Acting  Chairman  -  S.  Murphy 

Department  of  Geriatrics  Depart-.nenc  of  Pulmonary  Medicine 

Chairman  -  R.  H.  Saunders,  Jr.  Chairman  -  J.  M.  Seidman 

Department  of  Renal  Medicine 
Chairman  -  P.  G.  Pletka 


DEPARTMENT  OF   MICROBinLOGY 
Professor  and  Chairman: 

D.  J.  Tipper 
Associate  Professor: 
M.  A.  Bratt 

Assistant  Professors  :     /^ 

M.  J.  Dul,  K.  Farhman,  R.  P.  Gruninger,  A.  S.  Jacobson,  T.  G.  Morrison, 
T.  Salzman 

Lecturer : 

H.  L.  Ozer 

DEPARTMENT  OF  OBSTETRICS  AND  G^.^NECOLOGY 

Professor  and  Acting  Chairman : 

R.  E.  Hunter 

Professor : 

L.  E.  Lundy 

Associate  Professors : 

M.  S.  Allan,  J,  B.  Bettigole,  H.  L.  Bishop,  R.  K.  Rurke,  L.  C.  Clarke,  Jr., 

W.  S.  Clough,  J.  G.  Fitzpatrick,  T.  F.  Halpin,  R.  E.  Johnson,  F,  G.  Kachinski, 

K.  L.  Kenler,  H.  L.  Kirkendall,  J.  W.  Morgan,  T.  B.  Pokoly,  A.  F.  Powell, 

E.  R.  Russell,  III,  P.  Silva,  K.  W.  Sinish,  W.  F.  Tauber,  J.  J.  Zadworney 

Associates : 

N.  Epstein,  J.  S.  Hollander,  E.  0.  Hubbard.  Jr.,  T.  E.  McCarthy,  F.  J.  Riley, 
J.  J.  Siragusa 

Assistants : 


M.  F.  M.  Ali,  J,  Baez,  P.  R.  Harris 


DEPARTMENT  OF   PATHOLOGY 


Professor  and  Chairman: 


G.  Maine 


i-rorsr.sors ; 


G.  H.,  Frled^ll.  L.  P'^-chet 

H.  E.  MacMahon 

A s  5 o c  j. ate  P^ o^? ^  ^ p" ^  • 

I,  Katayarr.a 

Assis tant  Prof ^ s sor s : 

R.  Bain,  A,,  C.  Binv5:".er,  £,  DeGlrolami,  U,  DeGirolami  (Neuropathology), 

L.  f'l.  Edelstein,  J.  M.  Gibson,  R.  S.  Harper,  L,  P.  James,  I.  Jorls,  S.  F.  Murphy 

(Neuropathology),  D.  T.  Purtilo, 

A&soci-'.tas : 

W.  J,  Blak-, 

Instriictcrs  : 

J.  Bhawan,  S.  M.  Cohen,  C.  J-  De.Wan,  W.  E.  MacGillivray 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PEDIATRICS 

Pr ofessor  a n_d  Acting  Chairman : 

J.  A.  Duggan 

Associate  Professors : 

J.  Brem,  H.  H.  Shuman 

Assistant  Professors: 

C.  A,  Bergman,  G.  T.  Critz,  J.  H.  Donovan,  Jr.,  S.  K.  Dopkeen,  A.  J.  Fitzpatrick, 
J.  E.  Frank,  C.  R.  Guptill,  A.  Gurv/itz,  P.  P.  Karpawich,  M.  Medalie,  J.  A.  Riordan, 
C.  A.  Roy 

Associates: 

H.  E.  Gold,  J.  W.  Harding,  J.  Izsak,  E.  Kaplan,  D.  P.  Miller,  R.  G.  Neuhardt, 
R.  Pagano,  D.  C.  Shukan,  J.  F.  Steele-Perkins 

Instructors : 

S.  K.  Chung,  J.  M.  Cummlngs ,  Jr.,  R.  K.  Gedachian,  D.  M.  Martin,  A.  Ramachandra 
R.  B.  Rossi 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PMRMACOLOGY 
Professor  and  Chairman: 
K.  C.  Brown 
Professors: 


/ 

T.  B.  Miller,  D.  B.  Waud 

Associate  Professors: 

W.  J.  Cooke,  III,  G.  E.  Wright 

Assistant  Professor: 

M.  G,  Marinus 

Lecturer : 

E.  R.  Smith 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSIOLOGY 
Professor  and  Chairman: 
H.  M.  Goodman 
Professor : 
T.  B.  Miller 
Associate  Professors: 

F.  S.  Fay,  J.  D.  Feinblatt,  P.  Grigg,  J.  J.  Singer 
Assistant  Professors: 

J.  G.  Dobson,  P.  W.  Reed,  M.  S.  Smith,  J,  V,  Walsh 
Instructor: 


T.  W,  Honeyman 


DEPARTIIENT  OF   PSYCHIATRY 

Professor  and  Acting  Chairman: 

E.  Mason 

Professor: 

D.  J.  Myerson 

Associate  Professors: 

S.  Bloomberg,  B.  Guterman,  L.  LeBeaux,  M.  S.  Meyer,  J.  E.  L.  Prunier,  J.  F.  Scott, 
V.  Variabedian,  J.  Vorenburg 

/ 
Assistant  Professors: 

A,  H.  Carter,  T.  R.  Clark,  G.  E.  Deering,  A.  A.  Ferrante,  R.  L.  Gottlieb, 

R.  D.  Harrington,  A.  D.  Kramer,  A.  M.  Leavitt,  C.  J.  L.  Nadeau,  V.  H.  Pentlarge, 

M.  S.  Perlman,  J.  M.  Pomerantz,  E.  R.  Reiner,  H.  G.  Reiss,  M.  R.  Sills,  H.  L.  Wylie 

Associates : 

M.  Gill,  E.  D.  Gilman,  T.  M.  Jellinek,  J.  T.  Murray,  R.  J.  Parenty,  H.  Romero 

Instructors : 

J.  K.  Boyd,  T.  W.  Lebeaux,  A.  Polcino 

Assistants : 

S.  S.  Boskind,  C,  B.  S.  Patel 

Lecturer: 

R.  S.  Wolf 

DEPARTMENT  OF  RADIOLOGY 
Associate  Professors: 
M.  L.  Janower,  E.  R.  Kilroy 
Assistant  Professors: 

S.  Baiter,  W.  A.  Carey,  J.  V.  Carroll,  D.  J.  Cavan,  F.  A.  White 
Associates : 

J.  F.  Lingley,  J.  D.  Villiotte 
Instructors: 


K.  T.  Benedict,  P.  S.  Y.  Chen,  R.  0.  Danford,  M.  A,  Weiner 


DIVISION  OF  SURGERY 
Department  of  General  Surgery- 
Professor  and  Chairman: 
H.  B.  Wheeler 
Professors: 

G.  R.  Dunlop,  J,  B.  Herrmann,  L,  Soutter  (Thoracic  surgery) 
Associate  Professors: 

W.  H.  J.  Chang  (Plastic  surgery),  H.  M.  Constantian  (Urology),  J.  S.  Cosgrove 
(Ophthalmology),  D.  Right,  R.  A,  Johnson  (Neurosurgery),  J.  J.  Manning,  F.  J.  McCready, 

D.  J.  Reagan  (Otolaryngo;i.ogy)  ,  J,  F.  Sherer,  Jr.,  (Urology),  W.  T.  Small,  C.  S.  Whelan, 

E.  Yasuna  (Ophthalmolog^) 

Assistant  Professors: 

L.  F.  Anastasia,  E.  L.  Amaral,  R.  D.  Blute  (Urology),  D.  P.  Brown,  F.  G.  Cataldo, 

J.  P.  Chandler,  H.  G.  Clermont,  T.  J.  Condon  (Ophthalmology),  J,  F.  Curran,  Jr., 

R.  I.  Davidson  (Neurosurgery),  C.  Durham,  E.  B.  Epstein  (Ophthalmology), 

L.  M.  Felton,  Jr.,  (Urology),  J.  F.  Furcinitti,  J.  L.  Guillette  (Ophthalmology), 

E.  J.  Hager  (Otolaryngology),  J.  W.  Henderson,  E.  D.  Home,  J.  T.  Howard, 

P.  J.  Howard,  Jr.  (Urology),  S.  A.  Jaffee  (Urology),  B.  N.  Josephs,  J.  C.  McCann,  Jr., 

V.  S.  Mikoloski  (Urology),  R.  D.  Ouellette  (Anesthesiology),  J.  B.  Fetter  (Thoracic 

surgery),  F.  A.  Pualwan,  C.  R,  Roberts  (Ophthalmology),  J.  I.  Sanders  (Thoracic 

surgery),  R,  J.  Silkman,  W.  E.  Silva,  B.  B.  Stone  (Neurosurgery),  R.  J.  Utzschneider , 

C.  Vassallo  (Anesthesiology),  S.  D.  Weinert  (Urology) 

Associates : 

G.  R.  Schultz  (Ophthalmology),  R.  R.  Singer  (Ophthalmology) 

Instructors : 

J.  G.  Cranford,  D.  J.  FitzGerald  (Ophthalmology),  J.  J.  B.  Foley  (Anesthesiology), 
N.  H.  Gomez  (Plastic  surgery),  N.  J.  Harris  (Otolaryngology),  J.  B.  Liland  (Oto- 
laryngology), G.  A.  Metlzer  (Ophthalomology) 

Lecturer: 

R.  A,  Peura  (Biomedical  engineering) 

Department  of  Ophthalmology 

Acting  Chairman  -  E.  Yasuna 
Department  of  Plastic  Surgery 

Chairman  -  W.  H.  J.  Chang 
Department  of  Urology 

Acting  Chairman  -  H.  M.  Constantian 


■  1  1 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ORTHOPEDICS 


Professor  and  Chairman: 

A.  M.  Pappas 

Associate  Professors: 

V.  Johnson,  P.  Shannon 

Assistant  Professors: 

/ 
C.  Akins,  N.  M.  Beisaw,  R.  B.  Keller 
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ADDITIONS  TO  THE  MEDICAL  SCHOOL  FACULTY 


CARLTON  M.  AKINS 

Assistant  Professor  of  Orthopedic  Surgery 

A.B.,  Harvard,  1962;  M.D.,  1966 

MALCOI^l  S.  ALLAN 

Assistant  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology 

M.S.,  New  York,  1934;  M.D.,  Tufts,  1938 

LOUIS  F.  ANASTASIA 

Assistant  Professor  of  Thoracic  Surgery 

B.S.,  Georgetown,  1956;  M.D.,  1960 

ROBERT  A.  BABINEAU 

Associate  Clinical  Professor  of  Community  and  Family  Medicine 

B.A.,  Assumption,  1943;  M.D.,  Boston  University,  1946 

SAMUEL   BACHRACH 

Associate  in  Medicine  at  Memorial  Hospital 

A.B.,  Maine,  1933;  M.D.,  Tufts,  1938 

ROBERT  E.  BENNETT 

Associate  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology 

A.B.,  Dartmouth,  1936;  M.D.,  Tufts,  ig^^'-O 

JAG  BHAWAN 

Assistant  in  Pathology 

M.B.B.S.,  Delhi  University  (India),  1968;  M.D.,  All  India  Institute  of  Medical 

Sciences,  1972 

H.  LEE  BISHOP 

Assistant  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology 

B.S.,  Miami,  1958;  M.D.,  Ohio  State,  1962 

SOL  S.  BOSKIND 

Assistant  in  Social  Planning,  Department  of  Psychiatry 

B.S.,  George  Williams  College,  1938 

JEAN  K.  BOYD 

Instructor  in  Psychiatry 

B.A.,  Boston  University,  1966;  M.D.,  Medical  College  or  Pennsylvania,  1971 

MICHAEL  A.  BRATT 

Associate  Professor  of  Microbiology 

B.A.,  Reed,  1961;  Ph.D.,  California  at  Berkeley,  1965 

JOHN  R.  BRECHTL 

Associate  in  Medicine 

B.A.,  Marquette,  1965;  M.D.,  1969 

NORMAN  M.  BRESS 

Associate  in  Medicine 

B.A.,  Tufts,  1963;  M.D.,  Vermont,  1967 


CHARLES  I.  BRINK,  II 
Associate  in  Medicine 
M.D. ,  Illinois,  1950 

SUMNER  H.  BURSTEIN 

Associate  Research  Professor  of  Biochemistry 

B.S.,  M.I.T.,  1953;  M.S.,  Brandeis,  1955;  Ph.D.,  Wayne  State,  1959 

LORENZO  D.  CAMPOS 

Associate  in  Medicine 

M.D.,  Santo  Tomas  (Philippines),  1955 

ALFRED  H.  CARTER 

Assistant  Professor  of  Psychiatry 

B.S.,  Norwich,  1961;  M.D.,  Tufts,  1965;  M.S.,  Ohio  State,  1969 

SANG  K.  CHUNG 

Instructor  in  Pediatrics/^ 

M.S.,  Seoul  (Korea),  1966 

THEODORE  R.  CLARK 

Assistant  Professor  of  Psychiatry 

B.A.,  Dartmouth,  1947;  M.D. ,  Harvard,  1951 

HELEN    P.    CLEARY 

Associate  Professor  of  Community  and  Family  Medicine 

A.B.,  Regis,  1941;  MPH,  Yale,  1950;  D.Sc,  Harvard,  1970 

PAUL  E.  COCHRANE 

Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Community  and  Family  Medicine 

B.A.,  Middlebury,  1951;  M.D. ,  Tufts,  1956 

JERROLD  P.  COMMONS 

Associate  Clinical  Professor  of  Community  and  Family  Medicine 

M.D.,  Washington  University,  1952 

JAMES  F.  COS GROVE 

Associate  Professor  of  Ophthalmology 

A.B.,  Holy  Cross,  1937;  M.D.,  Tufts,  1941 

UMBERTO  DeGIROLAMI 

Assistant  Professor  of  Pathology 

B.S.,  Miami,  1964;  M.D.,  1968 

VICTOR  P.  DiDOMENICO 

Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine 

Sc.B.,  Brown,  1942;  M.D. ,  Harvard,  1950 

MICHAEL  J.  DUL 

Assistant  Professor  of  Microbiology 

A.B.,  Providence,  1967;  Ph.D.,  Tulane,  1971 

EUGENE  P.  EPSTEIN 

Assistant  Professor  of  Ophthalmology 

M.D.,  Georgetown,  1959 

DENIS  F.  FITZGERALD 

Instructor  in  Ophthalmology 

B.A. ,  Brown,  1962;  M.D.,  New  Jersey  College  of  Medicine,  1967 
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JUDITH  E.  FRANK 

Assistant  Professor  of  Pediatrics 

B.A.,  Mount  Holyoke,  1957;  M.D.,  New  York  Medical  College,  1961 

E,  DEBORAH  OILMAN 
Associate  in  Psychiatry 
M.D.,  Tufts,  1964 

RAYMOND  L.  GOTTLIEB 

Assistant  Professor  of  Psychiatry 

B.A.,  Cornell,  1961;  M,D.,  Albert  Einstein  College  of  Medicine,  1965 

MILFORD  W.  GREENE 

Instructor  in  Biochemistry 

B,S.,  Morehouse  College,  1962;  M.S.,  The  Catholic  University  of  America,  1969; 

Ph.D. ,  Wesleyan,  1974 

ROBERT  P.  GRUNINGER 

Associate  Professor  of  Medicine  and  Microbiology 

A.B.,  New  York,  1950;  M.D.,  New  York  Medical  College,  1957 

JAMES  L.  GUILLETTE 

Assistant  Professor  of  Ophthalmology 

B.A.,  Tufts,  1944;  M.D.,  1948 

SATISH  P.  GUPTA 

Instructor  in  Medicine 

F.Sc,  Punjab  University  (India),  1954;  M.B.B.S.,  1959;  M.D.,  1964 

EWALD  J.  HAGER 

Assistant  Professor  of  Otolaryngology 

M.D.,  University  of  Vienna  Medical  School,  1959 

EVERETT  W.  HAGGETT 

Assistant  Clinicdl  Professor  of  Community  and  Family  Medicine 

B.A.,  Dartmouth,  1953;  M.D. ,  Harvard,  1956 

ROBERT  D.  HARRINGTON 

Assistant  Professor  of  Psychiatry 

M.D.,  Tufts,  1952 

NORMAN  J.  HARRIS 

Instructor  in  Otolaryngology 

M.D.,  Albert  Einstein,  1965 

THOMAS  W.  HONEYMAN 

Instructor  in  Physiology 

B.A.,  Colgate,  1967;  Ph.D.,  Harvard,  1973 

THEODORE  M.  JELLINEK 

Associate  in  Psychiatry  , 

B.A.,  Oberlin,  1961;  M.D.,  Tufts,  1965 

RUSSELL  E.  JOHNSON 

Assistant  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology 

A.B.,  Harvard,  1949;  M.D. ,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1957 

VERNER  S.  JOHNSON 

Associate  Professor  of  Clinical  Orthopedics 

B.S.,  University  of  Nebraska,  1943;  M.D.,  1947 


ISABELLE    JORIS 

Assistant    Profe^^sor    of    Pptbology 

Ph.D.,    Geneva    C^vit.rpvl.pnri)  ,    1973 

MELVIN  H.    KAPIAN 

Professor   of  Mer^icine   and   Ch^irrrr.   of   th<^,   pppartment   of    Imtpunolcgy   and  Rheumatology 

A.B.,    H?r-vrard,    lO'^^?.:    l\.Ti.,    1952 

TSAO  KATAYAUA 

Associate   Professov   of   P-^iiholo^^y 

M.D,,    Ke?.o   Tinivorj-;!  ;;y   Fch.ool    of   I^cdjcine    (Japan),    1954 

HENRY   I..    KIPKENDAi.l.,    jr. 

Assistant    ?rof'=r.'^or    of   Obstr.tivjcs    ?.rd    r-ynF.rology 

A.R,,    Notre   Parr.f ,    /.^.'f^;    M.D..    SVWl ,    Dc-wnstate  Medical    Center,    Brooklyn,    1960, 

ATAN  D.    KRA1I7:R 

Assistant   pi'ofesror   of    y^yc.hi  •^t-ry 

R.A.,    Drev;  Unfi'pr'-.ity ,    ^^j'l;    M.D.,    Nev  VorV   University,    1959 

FUGENK  A    LaTANfJETTE 

Assistant   Clin:ic?l   ?v '•if '■-:■? or   of   Cf^rr.rmmity   and    Family  Medicine 

R,S,,  Holy  Cross.  '0'-)6,  Ph-D..  Cornell,  1960;  M.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1970 

AARON  I".  LEAVITi' 

Assi c tcint:  professor  of  Fsyc'rilairy  ,  : 

E,S.,  frripf^field  Cr-lleg",  1951;  n.D.,  The  Cliicago  Medical  School,  1959 

JOSEPH  A.  LTINDY 

Associate  Prof n'.-<^-or  of  Medicine 

B.A.  ,  Ti'ftc,  r^?r;;  >r.D.,  1937 

TAUREMCE  E.  T.U^DY 

Profes-'oc  o.^  Ob:-tefrics  and  Gynecology  at 

R,A..  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1948;  M.D. ,  Hahnemann  Medical  College,  1954 

ELLEN  MANSPLT. 

Assistant  PT-otessor  of  Commnnlty  and  Family  Medicine 

R.N.B.S.,  Corr--jj,  1955;  M,D.,  Vermont,  1966 

MARTIN   G.    MA.RTJ<mS 

A.ssistant   Professor   of   Pharmacology  ■ 

E.Sc.,    Otago    (New  Zealand) ,    1965;    Ph.D.,    1968 

LEROY   L.    MAYO 

Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Community  and  Family  Medicine 

B.S.,  Tufts,  ]930;  M„D,,  1934 

THOMAS  F.  MCCARTHY 

Associate  in  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology 

B.A.,  Boston  College,  1933;  M.O.,  Harvard,  193  7 

DANIEL  MILLER 

Associate  in  Medicine 

B.A.,  Harvard,  1962;  M,D.,  New  York  University,  1966 

WAYNE  E.  MILLER 

Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Community  and  Family  Medicine 

A.B,  Susquehanna,  1955;  M.D. ,  Temple,  1959 


TRUDY  G.  MORRISON 

Assistant  Professor  of  I'licrobiology 

B.A.,  Wellesley,  1967;  Ph.D.,  Tufts,  1972 

HILTRUD  S,  ^^UELLER 

Associate  Professor  of  Medicine 

B.S.,  University  of  Jena  (Germany),  1947;  M.D,,  University  of  Heidelberg  (Germany)  1950 

MICHAEL  J.  MULROY 

Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy 

A.B.,  Our  Lady  of  the  Forest  Seminary;  M.S.,  DePaul,  1960;  Ph.D.  California  at 

San  Francisco,  1968 

PAUL  V.  NALLY 

Instructor  in  Dermatology 

B.S.,  Holy  Cross,  1953;  M.D.  Creighton,  1965 

PAUL  R.  OLSON  / 

Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Community  and  Family  Medicine 

B.A.,  University  of  Massachusetts,  1964;  M.D.,  University  of  Vermont,  1968 

ROBERT  D  OUELLETTE 

Assistant  Professor  of  Anesthesiology 

A.B.,  Assumption,  1952;  M.D.,  Laval  (Canada),  1958 

MICHAEL  S.  PERLMAN 

Assistant  Professor  of  Psychiatry 

B.S.,  Trinity  College,  1961;  M.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1965 

ROBERT  A.  PEURA 

Lecturer  in  Biomedical  Engineering 

B.S.,  W.P.I. ,  1964;  M.S.,  Iowa  State,  1967;  Ph.D.,  Iowa  State,  1969 

JOSEPH  A.  PODBIELSKI 

Associate  in  Medicine 

A.B.,  Boston  University,  1959;  M.D. ,  Tufts,  1963 

THOI-IAS    B.    POKOLY 

Assistant  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology 

M.D.,  Toronto,  1965 

JAY  M.    POMERANTZ 

Assistant  Professor  of  Psychiatry 

A.B.,  Hamilton  College,  1959;  M.D.,  Yale,  1963 

ARTHUR   F.    POWELL 

Assistant  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology 

B.S.,  Boston  College,  1948;  M.D.,  Tufts,  1956 

JAMES  MICHAEL  PRICE 

Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy 

B.S.,  Wake  Forest,  1959;  Ph.D.,  Harvard,  1974 

EDWARD  R.  REARDON 

Assistant  Professor  of  Otolaryngology 

M.D.,  Tufts,  1937 

CHARLES  R.  ROBERTS 

Assistant  Professor  of  Ophthalmology 

M.D.,  Baylor  University,  1960 


DAVID  A,  ROSENFIELD 

Assistant  Professor  of  Con^munjty  and  Family  Medicine 

B.A.,  Northeastcrp,  :)966;  M.D.,  1970 

ROBERT  J.  ROY 

Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Cotnr.ivmity  pnd  Family  Medicine 

B.A.,  University  of  n^^awa  (C^vad-^.)  ,    19-^5;  M.D.,  1969 

THEODORE  C.  SAI  ZMAH 

Assistant  Clinical  ^  ■::^-!^o,'-.sor  of  Microbiology 

B.A.,  New  York  Tjniv-^rsjty,  j9!)1;  M.D..  1055 

PHILIF  J.  ^ANHLKn 

Associate  in  Psycl.  i  f.  t'y 

A.B.,  nolnmbia,  19ft:-;:  M.n.,  Tipi.v^rri^.y  of  rittsburgh,  1967 

HOWARD  S.  .SC1F''APT7 

Assistant  Pi'-fes'^o''"  o+-'  Mndicina 

n,S..  RcnsGcl=i'-.:.r  Prlytechn/^n  Institute.  1962;  M.D.,  New  York  University,  1966 

ROBERT;'  JOSEPH  S"T,KM\N 
Assistant  Pvof '""='so:-  r-P  ^^"roerv 
M.D.,  Tvfts,  19^-' 

WAYNE  E.  5;TLVA 

Assistant  Pro^^sror  pf  Surgery 

B.S.,  Tufts,  IQ"'?.;  M.'^.  ,  19'=>7 

EDGAR  E.  '^MITH 

Asscci^itc   D'^-^'n    £<->!■   AcaHeiTiic  Affairs    and  Associate   Professor   of   Biochemistry 

B.R.,    To':/5.all-o   (--.llepe,    1955;    M.D.,    Purdue,    1957;    Ph.D.,    1959 

FMIL   R.    SMITH 

T,ecturer  ip  Fb"''"FTcoloCTy  at  Mason  Research  Institute 

B.S.,  Northep-.-crn.  195^;  M.D.,  Tufts,  1956;  Ph.D.,  1958 

M.  SUSAN  SMITH 

Assi.stant  Professor  of  Physiology 

B.A.,  North  T<^-xas  State,  1964;  M.D.,  Florida  State,  1969;  Ph.D.,  Georgia,  1971 

JEROMT.;  T.  STARR 

Associate  in  Medicine 

B.S.,  University  of  Michigan,  1963;  M.D.,  1966 

BERNARD  B.  STONE 

Assistant  Professor  of  Neurosurgery 

M.D.,  Tufts,  1948 

GEORGE  THEODOSIOU 

Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine 

M.D.,  Bucharest  (Roumania),  1962 

CHARLES  VASSALLO 

Assistant  Professor  of  Anesthesiology 

M.D.,  Tufts,  1957 

WILLIA.M  S.  WEBSTER 

Associate  Professor  of  Veterinary  Medicine  and  Pathology  and  Chairman  of  the 

Department  of  Animal  Medicine 

B.A.,  Oberlin  College,  1961;  D.V.M. ,  Ohio  State,  1965;  M.S.,  Wake  Forest,  1969; 

Ph.D. ,  Ohio  State.  1973 
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GEORGE  E.  WRIGHT 

Associate  Professor  of  Pharmacology 

B.S.,  Illinois,  1963;  Ph.D.  1967 

HOWARD  L.  OTLIE 

Assistant  Professor  of  Psychiatry 

B.S.,  Antioch,  1942;  M.D.,  Chicago,  1945 

ALFRED  YANKAUER 

Professor  of  Community  and  Family  Medicine 

A.B.,  Dartmouth,  1934;  M.D. ,  Harvard,  1938;  M.P.H.,  Columbia,  1947 

ELTON  YASUNA 

Associate  Professor  of  Ophthalmology  and  Acting  Chairman  of  Ophthalmology 

B.S.,  New  York  University,  1935;  M.D. ,  1938 

JOHN  J.  ZADWORNEY         / 

Assistant  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology 

B.A.,  Saskatchewan  (Saskatoon),  1951;  M.D.,  Manitoba  (Winnipeg),  1955 


CHANGES  IN  THE  MEDICAL  SCHOOL  FACULTY 


Expiration  of  Appointment 

G.  J.  Edynak 

E.  S.  Kane 

G.  G.  Khachatourians 

N,  N.  Khanna 

J.  W.  Littlefield 

R.  M.  Schmidt 

R.  L.  Taber,  Jr. 

S.  J.  Zwirek 


/ 


Change  of  Title 
Robert  W.  Bain,  M.D. 

Cyril  A.  Bergman,  M.D. 

Vincent  P.  Birbiglia,  M.D. 

Alan  C.  Brewster,  M.D. 

Neal  C.  Brown,  D.V.M. ,  Ph.D. 
William  M.  Burke,  M.D. 

Wallace  H.  J.  Chang,  M.D. 
Francis  J.  Chlapowski,  Ph.D. 
William  J.  Cooke,  III,  Ph.D. 
John  H.  Donovan,  Jr.,  M.D. 

Leon  M.  Edelstein,  M.D. 


Assistant  Professor  of  Pathology  at 
St.  Vincent  Hospital 

Assistant  Professor  of  Pediatrics  at 
Burbank  Hospital 

Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine  at 
St.  Vincent  Hospital 

Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine  and 
Pathology  at  St.  Vincent  Hospital 

Professor  and  Chairman  of  Pharmacology 

Associate  Professor  of  Community  and 
Family  Medicine 

Associate  Professor  of  Surgery 

Associate  Professor  of  Biochemistry 

Associate  Professor  of  Pharmacology 

Assistant  Professor  in  Pediatrics  at 
St.  Vincent  Hospital 

Associate  Professor  of  Medicine  and 
Pathology  at  St.  Vincent  Hospital 


Joel  D.  Feinblatt,  Ph.D. 


Associate  Professor  of  Physiology 


/ 


Norman  L.  Fortier,  Ph.D. 

Peter  Grigg,  Ph.D. 
Burte  Guterman,  M.D. 

Lewis  A.  Kelly,  Ph.D. 
Pietro  F.  Molinari,  Ph.D. 

Donald  J.  Morton,  Ph.D. 

Liberto  Pechet,  M.D, 

Peter  G.  Pletka,  M.D. 
Louis  E.  Roy,  M.D. 

Richard  H.  Saunders,  Jr.,  M.D. 

Gary  B.  Schneider,  Ph.D. 
Joel  M.  Seidrpan,  M.D. 

Allen  Shuster,  M.D. 

Joshua  J.  Singer,  Ph.D. 
L.  Michael  Snyder,  M.D. 

Lamar  Soutter,  M.D. 
Richard  F.  Walton,  M.D. 


Assistant  Professor  In  M'^dicine  and 
Biochemistry  at  St.  Vincent  Hospital 

Associate  Professor  o^  Physiology 

Associate  Professor  of  Psychiatry  and 

Electroencephalography  at  Memorial , 

St.  Vincent  and  Worcester  City  Hospitals 

Assistant  Professor  of  Biochemistry 

Assistant  Professor  in  Medicine  at 
St.  Vincent  Hospital 

Head  Librarian  and  Associate  Professor  of 
Library  Science 

Chairman  of  the  D.=  p?rtm.ent  o.';  Hematology 
and  Professor  o<^  Medicine  and  P^.tholog} 

Associate  Professor  of  Mi^^di  cine 

Associate  Clinical  Proff.sscT  of  Commnity 
and  Family  Medicine 

Professor  of  Medicine,  Chairman  of  Geriatrics 
and  Director  of  Ambulatory  Care 

Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy 

Associate  Professor  of  Medicine  and 
Phsyiology 

Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine  at 
Memorial  Hospital 

Associate  Professor  of  Physiology 

Associate  Professor  of  Medicine  at 
St,  Vincent  Hospital 

Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
at  Worcester,  Dean  of  the  Medical  School 
and  Professor  of  Surgery 

Associate  Professor  of  Community  and 
Family  Medicine  and  Head  of  the  Department 
of  Family  Practice 


CLASS  OF  1978 


BALLIRO,  JAMES  M. ,  Melrose 
Brandeis  University 

BATBOUTA,  JOHN  C,  Worcester 

B.A.  1971,  Holy  Cross;  Ph.D.  1974, 

Boston  University 

BEE,  VERNETTE  J.,  Cambridge 
A.B.  1972,  Radcliffe 

BEGIN,  GREGORY  B.,  Greenfield 
B.S.  1974,  Boston  College 

/ 
BELTON,  STEPHEN  R.,  S.  Hamilton 
B.A.  1973,  University  of  Southern 
California 

BENTLEY,  JEFFREY  M. ,  Andover 
B.S.  1972,  Tufts 

BERGESON,  RACHEL  A. ,  Waltham 
A.B.  1974,  Augustana  College 

BOLAND,  DAVID  M. ,  Norwell 

B.A.  1974,  University  of  Rochester 

BONICA,  ALEXANDER  J.,  Amherst 
B.S.  1974,  University  of 
Massachusetts,  Amherst 

BOWLING,  MARCIA  C,  Cambridge 
A.B.  1974,  Brandeis  University 

BRENNAN,  MICHAEL  J.,  Randolph 
B.S.  1968,  United  States  Military 
Academy 

BURKE,  GEORGE  W.  Ill,  Canton 
A.B.  1974,  Harvard 

CASHMAN,  NEIL  R.,  Hingham 
A.B.  1974,  Bowdoin  College 

CHAROS,  GEORGE  S.,  Somerset 
B.S.  1974,  University  of 
Massachusetts,  Amherst 

COTTER,  ERIC  P.,  Arlington 
B.S.  1974  University  of 
Massachusetts,  Amherst 


CRUMLIN,  IRVING  J.  II,  Cambridge 
B.S.  1973  Northeastern  University 

DALY,  ROBERT  B.,  W,  Springfield 
B.A.  1974,  Holy  Cross 

D'ANGELO,  RONALD  H. ,  Framingham 
B.S.  1974,  University' of 
Massachusetts,  Amherst 

DARCY,  PAUL  E.,  JR.,  Somerset 

B.A.  1974,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

DELOGE,  KENNETH  A.,  Fitchburg 
B.S.  1974,  Providence  College 

DONOVAN,  EDWARD  D.,  Lynnfield 
B.A.  1974,  Dartmouth 

DOWNING,  JOHN  J.,  Needham  . 
B.A.  1974,  Williams  College 

DOYLE,  DANIEL  M. ,  N.  Andover 
B.A.  1973,  Holy  Cross 

DUSZLAK,  EDWARD  J.,  JR.,  Webster 
B.A.  1974,  Dartmouth 

EDISON,  RICHARD  B.,  Newton  Centre 
B.A.  1974,  Pomona  College 

FAY,  MADELEINE  R.,  Worcester 
B.S.  1966,  Cornell  University; 
M.A.  1974,  Clark  University 

FLANAGAN,  WILLIAM  J.,  JR.,  Peabody 
B.A.  1974,  Holy  Cross 

ERASER,  ROBERT  J.,  Framingham 
A.B.  1974,  Colgate  University 

GIVEN,  JOHN  T.,  Woburn 
B.A.  1973,  University  of 
Massachusetts,  Amherst 

GLASER,  DAVID  N.,  Brookline 
B.A.  1974  Case  Western  Reserve 

GRAVES,  LYNDA  C.,  Braintree 
B.S.  1969,  M.I.T. 
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GRESIAN,  CARIJ\  J,  Hopkinton 
B.S.  197A,  Framingham  State 

GROSSMAN,  NEIL  A. ,  Newton  Centre 
B.A.  197A,  Franklin  &  Marshall 
College 

HEIx'RY,  MARK  F.,  Harvard 

li.A.  1974,  Denison  University 

miDSON,  RANDALL  B.,  Wellesley  Hills 
A.B.  1974,  Duke  University 

JOHNSON,  ERIC  E.,  Quincy 
B.A.  1974,  Boston  University 

/ 
JOZEFCZYK,  MICHAEL  A.,  Chicopee 
A.B.  1974,  Columbia  University 

KANTOR,  JASON  C,  Brookline 
B.S.  1974,  L'niversity  of 
Massachusetts,  Amherst 

KEENAN,  WILLIAM  F.,  JR.,  Mattapan 
A.B.  1974, 


PETERS,  GARY  L.,  Westfield 
B.S.  1975,  Springfield  College 

POWELL,  JANICE  T.,  Somerville 
B.S.  1974,  Boston  Colleg'^ 

RArWILLE,  JAMES,  Attalboro 
B.S.  1974,  Springfield  College 

ROBERTS,  MICHAEL  B.,  Newton 
A.B,  1973,  Harvard 

ROWLEY,  SCOTT  D.,  Grcenfi.Tld 
B.S.  1974,  Williams  Colleg.-: 

SAMA,  RALPH  S,,  Worcester 
B.A.  197^,  Holy  Cros;; 

SANDBERG,  JAMES  A.,  Gardner 
B.A.  1974,  Franklin  h   Marshall 
College 

SEPULVEDA,  LORA  D. ,  Hoiliston 

B.S.  1974,  Inter  American  University 

of  Puerto  Rico 


L/\INER,  MORRIS  C,  Longmeadow 
B.S.  19/4,  University  of  Miami 


SMITH,  STEVEN  B.,  Peabody 
B.A.  1974,  Boston  University 


LEERS,  JTEVENA.,  Springfield 
A.B.  1974,  Columbia  University 


STANTON,  GAIL  F.,  Newburyport 
A.B.  1972,  Wheaton  College 


LEVICK,  CARL  L . ,  Andover 
A.B.  1974,  Dartmouth 

LEVINE,  DOUGIAS  S.,  Randolph 
B.A.  1974,  Boston  University 

KALLOY,  VIVIAN  B.,  Roxbury 
B.A.  ]971,  Simmons 

MRINO,  ANTHONY  F.,  Methuen 
B.S.  1974,  Yale  College 


TAUSEY,  BARBAPxA,  Norwood 

B.S.  1973,  Southeastern  Massachusetts 

University 

WEBMAN,  ROBERT  M. ,  Worcester 

B.A.  1974,  University  of  Massachusetts. 

Amherst 

WHEELER,  ROBERT  M. ,  Nabnasset 

B.S.  1974,  University  of  Massachusetts 

Amherst 


flASON,  JULIA  L.  ,  Cambridge 
B.S.  1974,  University  of 
California 

MOODY,  BETSY  L. ,  Worcester 
B.S.  1973,  Tufts 

OSTROWSKI,  EDWARD  S.,  Webster 
B.S.  1974,  University  of 
Massachusetts,  Amherst 


WOO,  SUSANNA  M. ,  Maiden 
A.B.  1973,  Barnard  College 

W^YT^IAN,  PETER,  Auburndale 
A.B.  1972,  Harvard 

YARCKIN,  BARRY  S.,  Natick 
A.B.  1974,  Rutgers  University 
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KEY  TO  BUILDING  ABBREVIATIONS 


In  the  table  below,  the  building  abbreviations  found  in  the  course  catalog  appear  in  alphabetical  order  in  the  first  column. 
The  name  of  the  building  corresponding  to  the  abbreviation  can  he  found  in  the  second  column,  and  its  location  on  the 
map  appears  in  the  third  column.   Buildings  that  do  not  have  an  abbreviation  are  listed  under  the  first  letter  of  their  name. 


BART 
BFLD 
BERK 
BOWD 
BOYD 


Bartlett  Hall 
Butterfield 
Berkshire 
Bowditch  Hall 
Boyden  Physical 
Education  Building 


C5 

E4 
C6 
B3 

B5 


CHEN  Chenoweth  Laboratory  B3 

CLRK  Qark  Hall  D4 


FREN 


French  Hall 


D4 


GRES 

HAS 

HERT 

HILLS 

HOLD 

MACH 
MARX 


Graduate  Research  Ctr.  C3 

Hasbrouck  Laboratory  C4 

Herter  Hall  C5 
Hills  House, 

North  and  South  D-E5 

Holdsworth  Hall  B3 


Machmer  Hall 
Marshall  Hall  Annex 


C4 
D3 


M0R4 

NOPE 

SBA 
STK 
TORN 


Morrill  Science 
Center,  Sect.  IV 

North  Physical 
Education  Building 

School  of  Business 
Administration 
Stockbridge  Hall 

Tobin  Hall 


D4 


C2 


D5 

B3 


C5 


Darkly  cool  kitchen, 

full  of  sweet  apple  stench. 

Noon  sees  me  at  its  window, 

feeling  November 

with  my  eyes, 

through  the  grey  panes. 


Kenneth  Richards 


Directory  of  Student  Services 

Black  Culture  and  Black  Studies  545-0794 

Center 

New  Africa  House 
CASIAC  College  of  Arts  and  Sci-  545-0974 

ences  Information  and  Advising 
Center)  -  Academic  Advising  for 
Arts  and  Sciences  majors 
Machmer  Hall  E22 
Continuing  Education  -  Information  545-0905 

and  Counseling 

Hills  House  North  205 
Everywoman's  Center  545-0883 

Goodell  506 
Extension  Services,  Continuing  545-3410 

Education,  Jim  Tepper,  Director 
Hills  House  North  213 
Financial  Aid  Office  545-0801 

Whitmore  243 
Graduate  School,  Admissions  and  545-0721 

Information 

Graduate  Research  Center  243 
Handicapped  Students  Office  545-0892 

Whitmore  229 
Individualized  Instruction,  Director  -         545-3410 
Margaret  Freeman 
Hills  House  North  106 
Rape  Hotline  545-2121 

Resource  Center  for  Non-Resident  545-2300 

Students, 

Helen  Hill,  Director 
229  Whitmore 
Room  to  Move  -  Drug  drop-in  Center         545-0400 

Student  Union 
Student  Development  Center  (Coun-  545-2225 

seling  and  Career  Planning  and 
Placement) 

Berkshire  House 
Transfer  Affairs  Office  545-0860 

Whitmore  208 
University  Information  545-0111 

University  Ombudsman  5450867 

Campus  Center  919 
Veterans  Office  545-1346 

Whitmore  245 
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July  17-Aug.  24 
Mon.-Sat.      Aug.  26-Aug.  31 


Mon.  Sept.  2 

Tues.-Thurs.  Sept.  3- Sept.  5 


Thurs. 


Sept.  5 


Fri. 

Sept.  6 

Fri. 

Oct.  4 

Sat. 

Oct.  5 

Mon. 

Oct.  14 

Mon. 

Oct.  28 

Wed. 

Oct.  30 

Tues. 

Nov.  26 

Wed. 

Nov.  27 

Mon. 

Dec.  2 

Wed. 

Dec.  1 1 

Thurs. 

Dec.  1 2 

Fri. 

Dec.  13 

Sat. 

Dec.  21 

Mail  Registration  (Registration  fee  waived  for  all  registrations  re- 
ceived by  Aug.  24) 

In-person  Registration  Evening  College  &  University 
Courses  (graduate  &  undergraduate)  [$5.00  Registration  Fee] 

Location:    Hills  Main  Lobby 

Time:    12  noon-8  p.m.  Mon. -Thurs. 
10  a.m.-5  p.m.  Fri.  &  Sat. 
Holiday  [Labor  Day] 
Late  Registration,  Evening  College  ($10.00  Registration  Fee) 

Location:    205  Hills  House  North 

Time:   8:30  a.m. -7  p.m. 
Graduate  University  Course  Registration  ($5.00  Registration 
Fee) 

Location:    Boyden  Gymnasium 

Time:   9  a.m.-12  noon  &  1 :30-4:30  p.m.      . 
Classes  Begin 

End  Add/Drop  Period  (Withdraw,  no  record) 
Beginning  "W"  Period  (Withdraw  with  record/no  refund) 
Holiday  [Columbus  Day] 
Holiday  [Veterans'  Day] 
Monday  class  schedule  will  be  followed 
Thursday  class  schedule  will  be  followed 
Thanksgiving  Recess  begins  after  last  class 
Classes  resume 
Last  day  of  classes 
Reading  Day 
Final  Exams  begin 
Last  Day  of  Final  Exams,  Semester  ends 


<T*lease^ote 

The  Following  Courses  have  been  deleted  since 
the  printing  of  the  Continuing  Education  "Guide 
to  Fall  1974  Courses": 

See  EDUC  courses  under  EDUCATION,  pg.  13 
LABOR  777   Labor  Relations  in  the  Public  Sector 
NURSE  386  Drug  Therapy,  Its  Use  and  Abuse 
PSYCH  601    Educational  Psychology  (See  Psych  301 ) 

Over  the  next  two  years  the  Division  of 
Continuing  Education  will  be  offering  a 
series  of  courses  dealing  with  colonial  life 
^     in  the  Pioneer  Valley.   Some  of  these 

courses  are  offered  in  the  Evening  College 
this  fall.  They  are  designated  by  the  sign 
of  the  Liberty  Bell. 


^^ 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 
CONTINUING  EDUCATION  STAFF 

Alan  B.  Ashton 

Director,  Evening  College 
Marsha  L.  Capinera 

Registrar 
Kevin  F.  Grennan 

Director,  Academic  Services 
Merilee  Carlson  Neunder 

Assistant  Director,  Evening  College 
Jackie  Schmidt  Posner 

Director,  Student  Services 
Donna  L.  Tozloski 

Director,  Administrative  Sen/ices 
William  C.  Venman 

Director,  Continuing  Education 

The  Division  of  Continuing  Education  is  located  in  Hills 
House-North  on  the  University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst, 
campus.   For  registration  information  call  413/545-0905. 
Office  hours  are  8:30  a.m.  -  7  p.m.,  Monday  through  Thurs- 
day, 8:30  a.m.  -  4  p.m.,  Friday,  and  10  a.m.  -  1  p.m.,  Saturday, 

ADMISSIONS 

Any  person  who  has  graduated  from  High  School  or  who 
has  a  certificate  of  General  Educational  Development  is  en- 
titled to  enroll  in  undergraduate  courses  offered  by  the  Divi- 
sion of  Continuing  Education  at  the  University  of  Massachu- 
setts at  Amherst.  The  Division  assumes  that  the  student 
will  accurately  assess  her  or  his  ability  to  take  a  college  level 
course.    It  is  the  student's  responsibility  to  observe  prere- 
quisites for  individual  courses. 

A  Bachelor's  degree  is  required  for  admission  to  graduate 
level  courses  offered  by  the  Division  unless  otherwise  stated 
in  the  catalog  or  unless  written  permission  to  enroll  is  ob- 
tained following  counsel  with  the  teaching  faculty. 

Admission  does  not  imply  acceptance  into  a  degree  pro- 
gram.   (See  "Degrees") 

CANCELLATIONS 

Continuing  Education  courses  are  funded  solely  by  stu- 
dent fees.  In  the  event  that  instructional  costs  cannot  be 
met,  any  course  may  be  cancelled  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Division.  Students  who  are  affected  by  a  course  cancella- 
tion will  be  notified  by  mail.  Students  not  wishing  to  en- 
roll in  an  alternative  course  will  receive  a  full  refund. 

CHANGE  OF  PROGRAM 

Students  must  formally  notify    the  Division  of  Continu- 
ing Education  in  writing  of  all  Adds,  Drops,  and  Withdraw- 
als.  Changing  from  one  section  to  another  of  the  same 
course  is  considered  to  be  an  Add  and  a  Drop.   Failure  to 
use  proper  procedure  could  result  in  an  "F"  or  an  "Incom- 


plete" being  recorded  as  a  final  grade  at  the  discretion  of 
the  instructor.  Students  dropping  courses  during  the  Re- 
fund Period  will  receive  refunds  only  if  proper  procedures 
are  followed.   Please  check  the  Academic  Calendar  for  Add, 
Drop,  and  Withdrawal  Periods. 

CORE  REQUIREMENTS 

Courses  which  may  be  applied  toward  completion  of 
University  of  Massachusetts  Core  Requirements  are  desig- 
nated by  a  capital  letter,  in  parenthesis,  following  the  course 
title:  e.g.,  Rhetoric  (B);Humanities  (C);  Behavioral  Sciences 
(D);  Natural  Sciences  (E). 

COUNSELING 

Ms.  Jackie  Posner,  Director  of  Student  Services,  is  avail- 
able to  aid  students  in  planning  their  educational  and/or 
vocational  goals.  The  entire  staff  of  the  Division  welcomes 
any  suggestions  or  questions  which  you  may  have  about 
the  program. 

CREDIT 

Credit  offered  through  the  Division  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion is  resident  University  of  Massachusetts  credit  and  is 
fully  transferable.  Credit  courses  numbered  500  and  above 
are  graduate  level.  A  double  numbered  course,  such  as  Educ 
386/686,  is  for  either  undergraduate  credit  or  graduate 
credit.    It  is  important  that  you  indicate  only  one  of  these 
numbers— the  one  corresponding  to  the  level  of  credit  you 
desire. 

DEGREES 

The  Division  of  Continuing  Education  offers  part-time 
study  which  may  lead  to  any  undergraduate  degree  current- 
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ly  offered  by  the  University  of  Massachusetts.  The  Bachelor 
of  General  Studies  degree,  also  conferred  by  the  University 
of  Massachusetts,  is  a  degree  unique  to  the  Division  of  Con- 
tinuing Education.  The  BGS  is  designed  for  the  part-time 
student  and  allows  considerable  freedom  in  the  construction 
of  a  major  program  of  study.  Such  degrees  are  often  inter- 
disciplinary in  nature  and  are  always  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  individual  student. 

Students  must  formally  petition  the  Division  for  accep- 
tance into  a  degree  program.  Further  information  may  be 
obtained  by  contacting  the  Division  at  413/545-0905. 

EXPENSES 

A.  Course  Fee:  The  Graduate  and  Undergraduate  Course 
Fee  is  $93.00  per  three-credit  course  for  all  students. 
Mass.  residency  does  not  affect  the  course  fee.  Any 
other  Course  Fees  are  as  stated  in  the  Course  Descrip- 
tion. 

B.  Fees  (non-refundable  except  for  cancelled  courses) : 
Registration  Fee  (required  of  all  students 

registering  after  August  24,  1974)  $  5.00 

Late  Registration  Fee  (required  of  all  stu- 
dents registering  after  August  31,1974)      $10.00 
Change  of  Program  Fee  (charged  for  every 

change  recorded— add,  drop,  withdrawal)  $   2.00 
Materials  Fee  (assessed  where  applicable) 
Graduation  Fee  (assessed  during  semester 

prior  to  graduation)  $10.00 

C.  Textbooks:  Students  are  expected  to  purchase  re- 
quired textbooks.  Textbook  information  is  provided 
at  the  first  class  meeting. 

D.  Parking:  Any  student  who  registers  for  a  class  held 
on  campus  between  the  hours  of  7  a.m.  and  6  p.m., 
and  who  plans  to  park  a  vehicle  on  the  Amherst  cam- 
pus must  either  obtain  a  student  parking  decal  from 
the  University  Parking  Office,  Room  103,  Hampshire 
House,  or  park  in  the  Campus  Center  Parking  Garage 
(fee  per  hour).  The  rates  and  privileges  for  parking 
are  determined  by  the  University. 

Access  to  parking  lots  is  not  restricted  after  6  p.m. 
or  on  weekends  and  no  fees  are  collected  for  vehicles 
parked  on  campus  during  those  times  only. 

PASS/FAIL  COURSES 

Continuing  Education  students  are  eligible  to  use  a  pass/ 
fail  option  in  one  course  each  semester.  The  student  may 
elect  to  take  up  to  and  including  five  (5)  University  core 
requirement  courses  pass/fail.  School  of  Education  courses 
are  automatically  pass/fail  and  a  student  taking  an  Educa- 
tion course  does  not  lose  the  option  of  taking  a  second 
(non-Education)  course  pass/fail.  Students  must  notify  the 
Division,  in  writing,  before  the  end  of  the  Add/Drop  Period 


(Oct.  4,  1974)  of  their  decision  to  employ  the  pass/fail  op- 
tion. 

SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION  PASS/FAIL  POLICY 

All  grades  for  School  of  Education  sponsored  courses, 
both  graduate  and  undergraduate,  are  Pass/Fail.   This  is  not 
optional  on  the  part  of  the  student  except  in  the  following 
special  cases: 

1)  Students  enrolled  in  a  University  of  Massachusetts 
Master's  Degree  program  are  eligible  to  receive  a  letter  grade. 
(Graduate  School  policy  requires  18  graded  credits  during 
the  33-hour  Master's  program.) 

2)  The  School  of  Education  understands  that  a  Pass/Fail 
mark  is  not  acceptable  to  some  institutions,  e.g.,  a  school 
district,  university,  company,  etc.   In  such  cases,  the  student 
should  communicate  the  School  of  Education  Pass/Fail  poli- 
cy to  the  institution  and  have  a  representative  contact  the 
Academic  Extension  Services  of  the  School  of  Education 
(177  Hills  South,  University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst, 
Mass.  01002,  545-1584)  to  request  an  exception.   It  will  be 
necessary  to  secure  the  approval  of  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion, Dean  of  Academic  Affairs. 

In  both  cases,  the  student  should  make  the  request  for  a 
letter  grade  known  to  the  instructor  early  in  the  semester  so 
that  the  grade  may  be  added  to  the  roster  at  the  end  of  the 
course. 

REFUNDS 

Refunds  of  tuition  will  be  made  according  to  the  follow- 
ing schedule,  with  two  exceptions:   (a)   a  student  involun- 
tarily called  to  military  service  before  the  completion  of  a 
course  will  be  given  a  pro  rata  refund  of  tuition;  (b)   stu- 
dents enrolled  in  courses  which  are  cancelled  for  lack  of 
enrollment  will  be  given  a  full  refund. 
Refund  Schedule 

Sept.  6  -  Sept.  20  80% 

Sept.  21  -  Sept.  27  60% 

Sept.  28  -  Oct.  4  40% 

After  Oct.  4,  1974  NO  REFUND 

REGISTRATION,  EVENING  COLLEGE 

To  register  by  mail,  simply  complete  the  registration 
form  included  in  this  publication  and  mail  with  full  remit- 
tance to : 

DIVISION  OF  CONTINUING  EDUCATION 
Evening  College,  AE74-2 
P.O.  Box  835 
Amherst,  Mass.   01002 
Make  checks  payable  to  "Continuing  Education  AE74-Z  " 
Registrations  postmarked  after  August  24,  1974  must  include 
a  $5.00  registration  fee. 

Mail  registrations  will  be  confirmed  by  return  mail.   Class 
sizes  are  limited,  so  register  early. 
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To  register  in  person,  come  to  Hills  House  Lobby  Aug- 
ust 26  through  August  31,  12  noon  to  8  p.m.  Monday 
through  Thursday;  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Friday  and  Saturday. 
A  $5.00  registration  fee  will  be  assessed  of  all  in-person 
registrants  during  this  week,  and  payment  must  be  made 
in  full  at  the  time  of  registration. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  students  who,  for  whatever 
reason,  are  unable  to  register  by  mail  or  during  In-Person 
Registration,  a  Late  Registration  period  will  be  in  effect 
Sept.  3  through  Sept.  5,  1974.   During  this  time  students 
may  register  only  for  Continuing  Education  Evening  Col- 
lege courses,  and  a  $10.00  Registration  Fee  will  be  assessed 
of  all  registrants. 
REGISTRATION,  UNIVERSITY  CLASSES 

Regular  undergraduate  University  of  IVIassachusetts 
classes  are  available  to  Continuing  Education  students  on  a 
space-available  basis.   University  graduate-level  courses  are 
also  available  to  students  who  have  obtained  a  bachelor's 
degree  from  an  accredited  four-year  school,  and  who  have 
also  obtained  p/'/o/'  written  permission  from  the  instructor. 

Students  must  appear  in  person  to  register  for  any  Uni- 
versity class.  There  will  be  no  exceptions  to  this  policy. 
Students  may  not  register  for  University  classes  prior  to 
the  start  of  In-Person  Registration  (August  26,  1974) 

Continuing  Education  students  are  normally  limited  to 
a  total  of  nine  (9)  credit  hours  of  work  per  semester  of 
which  no  more  than  six  (6)  credit  hours  or  two  (2)  courses 
may  be  taken  in  regular  University  ("day")  courses. 

For  the  convenience  of  those  students  wishing  to  register 
for  regular  University  graduate-level  courses,  there  will  be  a 
Continuing  Education  representative  available  at  Boyden 
Gymnasium  on  Sept.  5,  1974,  when  the  University  conducts 
its  graduate  registration.  Students  are  reminded  that  written 
permission  from  the  instructor  to  attend  the  class  is  re- 
quired in  order  to  complete  registration.  A  $5.00  registra- 
tion fee  will  be  in  effect  for  graduate  University  course  regis- 
tration at  Boyden  Gymnasium  on  Sept.  5,  1974. 

TRANSCRIPTS 

Permanent  records  of  all  courses  taken  through  the 
Division  of  Continuing  Education  are  maintained  by  the 
Division,  and  are  not  transferred  automatically  to  other 
offices  on  campus  (such  as  the  Registrar's  Office,  Graduate 
Records  Office,  etc.).   Requests  for  transcripts  must  be 
made  in  writing  either  by  letter  or  by  official  Transcript 
Request  Card.   Be  sure  to  include  complete  address  of  per- 
son or  institution  to  whom  the  transcripts  will  be  sent. 

Official  transcripts  will  be  sent  only  to  Registrars  or 
Recording  Officers  of  institutions  and  to  recognized  busi- 
ness addresses.  Student  copies  (so  designated)  may  be  ob- 
tained by  following  the  same  procedure.  The  first  trans- 
cript will  be  issued  free  of  charge.  There  will  be  a  $1.00 


charge  for  all  subsequent  transcripts. 
Address  transcript  requests  to: 
Transcript  Request 
Division  of  Continuing  Education 
Hills  House  North,  Room  205 
University  of  Massachusetts 
Amherst,  Massachusetts  01002 

VETERANS  INFORMATION 

All  courses  offered  for  credit  through  the  Division  of 
Continuing  Education  are  approved  by  the  Veteran's  Ad- 
ministration, and  veterans  can  therefore  qualify  for  educa- 
tional benefits.   Students  should  obtain  the  appropriate 
forms  from  the  Veterans  Affairs  Office,  Whitmore  Building 
after  they  have  completed  registration.  The  Division  will 
assist  veterans  in  filling  out  these  forms  and  will  expedite 
the  processing  of  them.   For  further  information  on  bene- 
fits veterans  should  contact  the  University's  Veterans  Af- 
fairs Office,  Whitmore  Building,  University  of  Massachu- 
setts, Amherst,  01002  [545-0803] . 
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ACCOUNTING 

800010  ACCTG120CE-1    INTRODUCTION  TO  FINAN- 
CIAL ACCOUNTING 

Introduction  to  principles  underlying  the  preparation  of  fi- 
nancial statements. 

Ms.  Sammut  3  credits 

MW  7-8:35  P.M.  Materials  Fee:  $1.00 

SBA2 

800044  ACCTG210CE-1    BUSINESS  APPLICATION  OF 
COMPUTERS 

Basic  business  data  processing  methods  with  emphasis  on 
general  business  problems  and  the  application  to  the  COBOL 
language.   Provides  comprehensive  working  knowledge  of 
COBOL  programming  language  fundamentals  using  manage- 
ment and  accounting  applications. 
Mr.  Smith  3  credits 

TH  7-10  p.m. 
SBA2 
ANTHROPOLOGY 

800175  ANTH  104CE-1    INTRODUCTION  TO  SOCIAL 
AND  CULTURAL  ANTHROPOLOGY  (D) 

Introduction  to  the  discipline  of  Anthropology  and  to 
other  cultures,  bands,  tribes,  chieftains  and  peasants,  using 


a  number  of  general  anthropological  principles  and  con- 
cepts to  approach  cultures  other  than  our  own.   Consider- 
ation is  given  to  the  role  of  the  United  States  in  effecting 
cultural  change  in  the  third  world  and  to  the  role  of  anthro- 
pology in  Western  European  civilizations.   Learning  by  ex- 
periencing films  and  role  playing. 
Ms.  Crankshaw  3  credits 

TH  7-10  p.m.  Materials  Fee:  $6.00 

Hert  107 

800206  ANTH317CE-1   PRIMATE  BEHAVIOR 
Develops  an  understanding  of  the  various  behavioral  com- 
plexes exhibited  by  living  primate  species  and  the  evolution- 
ary forces  that  mold  these  complexes.  Social  organization, 
play,  aggression,  and  ecology  are  emphasized  and  examined 
for  their  possible  contributions  to  understanding  human  be- 
havior. 

Ms.  Musket  3  credits 

M  7-10  p.m.  Materials  Fee:  $5.00 

Hert  108 

800230  ANTH385CE-1Y  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS: 
APES  TO  ANGELS-THE  SKELETONS  IN  YOUR  CLOSET 
Slides,  films,  and  casts  of  fossil  remains  are  combined  with 
lectures  and  class  discussions  to  reconstruct  our  ancestors 
during  the  past  five  million  years,  emphasizing  their  activi- 
ties, biology,  social  activities,  and  how  these  have  produced 
what  we  are  today. 

Mr.  Jacobs  3  credits 

TU  7-10  p.m. 
Hert  112 

ART 

800395  ART120CE-1    BASIC  DESIGN  I  (C) 

Covers  2-D  design  concepts  arising  from  specific  problems 
in  a  variety  of  media. 
Mr.  Morgan  3  credits 

TU  TH  7-10  p.m. 
Marx  2 

800426  ART  220CE-1   PAINTING  I  (C) 
For  beginners  and  those  with  experience  in  painting.   Work 
in  the  acrylic  medium  (fast  drying  paint  which  can  be  used 
on  a  variety  of  material)  developing  skills  in  the  use  of  color. 
Emphasis  on  personal  visual  expression. 
Ms.  Becker  3  credits 

MW  7-10  p.m.  Materials  Fee:  $2.00 

Stk  113 

800450  ART222CE-1  PAINTING  II  (C) 
Continuation  of  Painting  220.  Students  who  have  not  taken 
220  must  present  a  portfolio  of  their  work  the  first  night  of 
class.  Acceptance  into  course  is  based  upon  quality  of  port- 
folio. 

Ms.  Becker  3  credits 

MW  7-10  p.m.  Materials  Fee:  $2.00 

Stk  114 
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800484  ART226CE-1    PAINTING  IV-TECHNIQUES  & 
MATERIALS 

Advanced  work  in  traditional  and  contemporary  painting 
techniques  and  nnedia.    Includes  tennpera,  oil,  acrylic,  syn- 
tlietic  media,  grounds  and  supports.  Acceptance  into  course 
based  upon  presentation  of  portfolio. 
IVIr.  Jennis  3  credits 

TUTH  7-10  p.m. 
Clrk221 

800549  ART385CE-1J  PHOTOGRAPHY  I 
Introduction  to  visual  experience  through  study  of  basic 
elements  of  photography  as  an  expressive  medium.   Covers 
the  use  of  the  camera  (primarily  35mm),  developing  and 
printing  black  and  white  film,  dry  mounting  procedure,  and 
an  introduction  to  color  slides,  as  well  as  some  photographic 
history  and  the  application  of  technique  using  slides  of  great 
photographers.  Students  are  required  at  the  end  of  the 
semester  to  submit  all  contact  sheets  made  and  a  portfolio 
of  at  least  eight  dry  mounted  photographs  for  exhibition. 
IVls.  Alberts  3  credits 

SAT  1-4  p.m.  IVlaterials  Fee:  $5.00 

Amherst  Jr.  High 

800573  ART385CE-1K  16mm  FILM  PRODUCTION 
For  students  with  varied  experience,  introduces  the  use  of 
16mm  film  production  equipment  and  editing  techniques. 
Class  views  experimental,  documentary  and  narrative  films 
followed  by  discussions.    Fees  cover  use  of  equipment.  Stu- 
dents are  expected  to  spend  about  $30.00  for  raw  film  stock 
and  processing. 

Mr.  Thompson  3  credits 

TH  7-10  p.m. 

Butterfield  Lounge 

800604  ART385CE-1Y  SILK  SCREENING 

A  comprehensive  study  of  silk-screening  techniques,  includ- 
ing paper  stencil,  tusche-glue  stencil,  lacquer  film  stencil  and 
photo-stencil.   Demonstrations,  slide  presentations  and  cri- 
tiques by  the  instructor.  Students  supply  own  materials. 
Mr.  Thompson  3  credits 

M  7-10  p.m.  Materials  Fee:  $5.00 

Butterfield  Lounge 

ART  HISTORY 

800515  ART295CE-1    AMERICAN  ART  SURVEY  (C) 

Develops  a  working  knowledge  of  the  history  and  styles  of 
painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture  in  America  from  the 
seventeenth  century  to  the  present.   Decorative  arts  are  in- 
cluded if  there  is  sufficient  interest.   Particular  focus  is  on 
the  inter-relationship  of  the  arts  and  their  function  as  indi- 
cators of  popular  taste  and  of  ages  of  painting,  cultural, 
social,  and  philosophical  attitudes.  Students  may  select 
their  own  concentration  by  choosing  paper  topics  in  more 


3  credits 

Materials  Fee:  $4.00 


limited  areas. 
Ms.  Hirth 
TH  7-10  p.m. 
Bart  61 
ASTRONOMY 

800735  ASTRON  100CE-1    EXPLORING  THE  UNIVERSE 

(E) 

Understanding  the  structure  and  working  of  the  universe  by 
discussion  of  the  work  of  professional  astronomers  and  our 
own  observation  of  the  sky.    Further,  considers  the  relation 
of  astronomy  to  such  diverse  matters  as  architecture,  navi- 
gation, tides,  science  fiction,  and  the  construction  of  sun 
dials.   The  results  of  interplanetary  space  probes  are  discussed. 


3  credits 
aterials  Fee:  $3.00 


800769  ASTRON  105CE-1    WEATHER  &  OUR  ATMOS- 
PHERE (E) 

A  basic  course  in  the  motion  and  composition  of  the  earth's 
atmosphere  with  emphasis  on  environmental,  ecological,  and 
energy  conservation  aspects.   Description  and  explanation  of 
solar  heating,  seasonal  variations,  temperature,  pressure,  wind, 
moisture,  stability,  clouds,  air  masses,  fronts  and  severe 
weather.    Interpretation  of  meteorological  charts,  diagrams, 
forecasts,  and  climatic  data.   Degree-day,  chill  factor  and 
pollution  index  relate  concepts  to  daily  living. 
Mr.  Fisher  3  credits 

TH  7-10  p.m. 
Gres210 

CHINESE 

800890   CHINSE235CE-1    INTRODUCTION  TO  CHI- 
NESE CIVILIZATION 

A  general  survey  of  China  as  the  cultural  nucleus  of 
Eastern  Asia  with  emphasis  on  the  diversity  of  people 
and  ideas,  the  evolution  of  practices  and  institutions,  and 
the  relation  between  China  and  the  other  countries  of 
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Asia  and  Europe.   Discussions  of  various  aspects  of  Chi- 
nese literature,  art,  pliilosophy,  religion,  social  institutions, 
geography,  history,  and  foreign  relations. 
Mr.  Cohen  3  credits 

W  7-10  P.M.  Materials  Fee:   $1.00 

Hert  110 

COMMUNICATIONS  STUDIES 

801325  COMSTU  385CE-1   SPECIAL  PROBLEMS:  BRAILLE 
TECHNIQUES  AND  PRACTICE 

Gives  the  sighted  person  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Braille 
reading  and  writing.   Class  sessions  are  devoted  to  the 
introduction  and  proper  usage  of  the  various  Braille  sym- 
bols with  ample  time  to  practice  the  transcription  of 
written  material  into  Braille.   Practice  in  Braille  reading 
is  strictly  visual.  The  course  is  not  designed  to  teach 
blind  persons  to  read  by  the  tactual  method. 
Mr.  Lesniak  3  credits 

TH  7-10  P.M. 
Hert  119 

801294(undergrad)801359{graduate)COMSTU225/525CE-1 
HISTORY  &  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  MOTION  PICTURE 

Evolution  of  the  motion  picture  as  an  international  art  form 

and  social  force;  analysis  of  form,  technique  and  social  impact 

of  film;  selected  screenings  of  representative  film  styles  and 

content   The  major  focus  of  the  course  is  on  the  American 

film. 

Mr.  Bohn  3  credits 

W  7-10  p.m.  Materials  Fee:  $5.00 

Hert  201 

COMPARATIVE  LITERATURE 

801189  COMLIT  201CE-1    INNOVATIVE  WOMEN 
WRITERS  IN  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY   (C) 

Covers  the  problems  women  have  faced  as  writers  in  the 
twentieth  century  and  studies  their  more  innovative 
fiction.   Information  about  and  discussion  of  major 
literary  and  artistic  movements  of  the  century,  and 
consideration  of  how  the  writers  relate  to  these  movements 
and  what  makes  their  fiction  unique  and  important.   Ques- 
tions: What  constitutes  a  male-dominated  language  and 
vision;  has  there  existed  a  female  language;  what,  if  any- 
thing, constitutes  androgynous  vision  in  literature?  Au- 
thors:  Virginia  Woolf,  Djuna  Barnes,  Gertrude  Stein, 
Anais  Nin,  Marguerite  Duras,  Nathalie  Sarraute,  Monique 
Wittig. 

Ms.  Maxwell  3  credits 

TU  7-10  P.M. 
Hert  211 
COMPUTER  AND  INFORMATION  SCIENCE 

801024  COINS   122CE-1   PROBLEM  SOLVING  WITH 
THE  COMPUTER:   FORTRAN  PROGRAMMING 

Assumes  no  prior  knowledge  of  computer  science  and 


THE  BGS  NOT  JUST  ANOTHER  DEGREE 
PROGRAM 

One  of  the  most  important  options  available  to 
students  in  the  Division  of  Continuing  Education  is 
the  Bachelor  of  General  Studies  Degree.  The  BGS 
Degree  represents  a  positive  response  to  Continuing 
Education  students  need  for  a  part-time  degree  pro- 
gram. For  years  colleges  and  universities  have  slowly 
evolved  increasingly  rigid  and  inflexible  requirements 
for  the  B.A.  and  B.S.  degrees.  And,  increasingly,  grad 
uates  who  have  those  degrees  have  discovered  that 
they  are  ill-prepared  to  face  the  realities  of  life  outside 
of  academia. 

The  Division  has  been  listening  to  a  lot  of  students 
who  have  expressed  an  urgent  need  to  "create  their 
own  degrees".  Working  within  broad  and  responsible 
guidelines,  students  select  courses  that  will  fulfill  the 
requirements  of  a  job  now  held,  or  one  desired,  or 
simply  contribute  to  a  useful  life  in  society.  Through 
the  BGS,  they  can  fulfill  their  goals. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Division  realizes  that  many 
nontraditional  students  approach  the  University  from 
a  position  of  weakness.  Because  they  are  not  in  the 
mainstream  of  full-time,  traditional  student  life,  they 
feel  diffident  about  the  legitimacy  of  their  own  ideas 
and  the  merit  of  a  program  that  reflects  their  own 
needs  and  lifestyle.  The  Academic  Services  Office 
now  provides  full-time  counseling  and  advising  to  as- 
sist in  stripping  away  much  of  the  mythology  sur- 
rounding academia  and  to  provide  a  valuable  resource 
for  students  designing  degree  programs.  While  con- 
siderable self-knowledge  is  assumed  of  the  student, 
we  also  realize  that  many  students  require  a  few  sem- 
esters of  exposure  to  course  work  before  they  are  pre- 
pared to  assume  (or  re-assume)  a  role  of  confidence 
in  dealing  with  academic  work. 

At  this  point  most  part-time  students  ask  how  this 
degree  can  help  them,  and  if  the  BGS  is  recognized 
by  any  other  institutions.  The  Bachelor  of  General 
Studies  is  one  of  more  than  250  non-traditional 
degrees  offered  by  accredited  colleges  and  universities 
in  the  United  States.  Prior  to  approval  as  a  University 
of  Massachusetts'  degree,  the  BGS  underwent  exten- 
sive review  by  the  Faculty  Senate,  and  since  its  im- 
plementation in  the  Fall  of  1972  it  has  provided  an 
extremely  flexible  and  useful  approach  to  degree  pro- 
gramming for  non-traditional  students. 

Some  of  the  kinds  of  programs  that  can  and  have 
been  developed  within  the  BGS  are  Law  Enforce- 
ment, Fire  Science  Administration,  Natural  Scien- 
ces, diM  Applied  Administrative  Sciences.  Recent 
BGS  graduates  have  gone  on  to  pursue  advanced  de- 
grees in  Education,  Public  Service,  and  Law. 

For  more  information  about  degrees  available 
through  Continuing  Education  contact:  Jackie  Pos- 
ner,  (413)  545-0905. 
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covers  the  basic  elements  of  digital  computer  theory  with 
an  emphasis  on  problem  solving  techniques.   Hands-on 
experience  with  UMass  FORTRAN  and  weekly  programs 
and  problems  are  required.    Individual  and/or  class  pro- 
jects are  encouraged.  Topics  include:   data  management, 
list  structure,  game  playing,  computation. 
Mr.  Nagin  3  credits 

TH  7-10  P.M.  Materials  Fee:  $10.00 

Gres  208 


801058  COINS  385CE-1    SPECIAL  PROBLEMS:   A 
SURVEY  OF  MODERN  COMPUTER  LANGUAGES 

Covers  the  fundamentals  of  the  FORTRAN,  COBOL,  and 
APL  programming  languages.    Emphasis  is  on  problem 
solving,  with  a  discussion  of  the  strengths  and  weaknesses 
of  each  language  in  the  student's  particular  area  of  interest. 
Students  are  expected  to  choose  and  develop  proficiency 
in  one  of  the  languages  to  be  utilized  in  their  final  project. 
Mr.  Blitzblau  &  Mr.  Boland      3  credits 
TU  7-10  P.M.  Materials  Fee:   $10.00 

Gres  208 


806773  CONTED4140CE-1  BEGINNING  BALLET 

Introduces  technique  of  classical  ballet  for  those  with  a  few 

years  experience  or  none.   Based  on  the  level  of  the  student's 

ability. 

Ms.  Holton  0  credit 

MW  7-8:30  P.M.  Course  Fee:  $67.50 

Smith  College,  To  be  Announced 

806804  CONTED4141CE-1  MODERN  DANCE  EXER- 
CISE 

Designed  for  those  interested  in  getting  into  shape  and  those 
interested  in  learning  the  modern  dance  techniques  of  move- 
ment, breathing,  and  centering.  Although  related  to  yoga 
in  some  ways,  this  course  stresses  the  modern  dance  orienta- 
tion and  includes  Ideas  about  performing  techniques. 
Ms.  Elias  0  credit 

TU   TH  7-8:30  p.m.  Course  Fee:   $67.50 

NOPE  204 

806838  CONTED4142CE-1  ELEMENTS  OF  DANCE 

Awareness  through  movement  starting  with  basic  breathing 
and  dance  exercises.   Explores  weight,  time,  effort  and  shape 
in  individual  movement  and  in  group  improvisation.   Use  of 
various  movement  sequences,  relaxation,  yoga,  and  sensory 


CONTINUING  EDUCATION  EXTENSION 

In  an  effort  to  make  the  resources  of  the  University 
available  to  a  larger  number  of  students,  the  Division 
of  Continuing  Education  is  in  the  process  of  develop- 
ing a  series  of  courses  to  be  offered  in  the  Springfield, 
Worcester,  and  Eastern  Massachusetts  areas  this  fall. 
Many  of  these  courses  will  meet  the  University  re- 
quirements for  the  B.G.S.  degrees  in  Law  Enforce- 
ment, Fire  Science,  and  Applied  Administrative  Sci- 
ence.  Some  courses  will  carry  graduate  credit. 

These  courses  will  be  open  to  all  interested  students 
whether  enrolled  in  a  degree  program  or  not.  The  Di- 
vision maintains  an  "Open  Admissions"  policy,  re- 
quiring a  High  School  diploma  (or  Equivalent)  for  en- 
rollment in  most  courses.  Schedules  are  being  devel- 
oped to  meet  the  needs  of  the  students  in  each  geo- 
graphic area. 

Subjects  to  be  offered  include;  Management,  Socio- 
logy, Education,  Psychology,  Mathematics,  English, 
Physics,  and  others.   Information  on  the  final  course 
offerings,  meeting  times  and  locations,  and  costs  will 
be  available  later  in  the  summer.  To  have  your  name 
placed  on  the  mailing  list,  or  to  obtain  more  specific 
information,  please  call  or  write;  Director  of  Extension 
Programs,  Division  of  Continuing  Education,  213  Hills 
HouseNorth,  University  of  Mass.  01002.   (413)545- 
3410. 
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exercises,  sound  and  dance,  and  dreamwork  to  increase  sen- 
sitivity toward  improved  control  of  movement.   While  course 
deals  primarily  with  the  body  and  self,  its  relationship  with 
the  environment  and  social  reality  is  considered  as  therapy 
and  performance  training. 
IVIr.  Nay  0  credit 

M  7-10  P.IVi.  Course  Fee:  $45.00 

NOPE  204 

806862  CONTED4143CE-1  INTEGRAL  HATHA  YOGA 
Integral  yoga  is  a  scientific  system  combining  specific 
methods  designed  to  develop  the  physical,  emotional,  and 
spiritual  aspects  of  an  individual.   Introduces  students  to  the 
method  of  hatha  yoga.   Classes  consist  of  bodily  postures, 
tension  reduction,  deep  relaxation,  breathing  techniques, 
meditation  and  chanting  of  sound  vibrations.   Benefits  in- 
clude a  stronger  relaxed  body  and  a  mind  of  greater  clarity 
and  calmness. 

Mr.  Russell  0  credit 

TU   TH  7-8:30  P.M.  Course  Fee:  $67.50 

To  be  Announced 

806896  CONTED4144CE-1  INTERMEDIATE  HATHA 
YOGA 

Yoga  is  a  system  of  health  through  physical  and  mental  dis- 
ciplines, designed  to  help  improve  body  fitness  and  appear- 
ance. Concerned  not  only  with  the  body  as  a  whole,  but  al- 
so with  the  conditioning  of  each  individual  part  of  the  body 
from  fingers  to  feet. 
Ms.  Ariel  0  credit 

M  7-9  P.M.  Course  Fee:  $45.00 

To  be  Announced 

806927  CONTED4145CE-1  POTTERY  -  HAND-BUILD- 
ING WITH  CLAY 

Explores  the  vast  possibilities  of  working  with  clay  using 
one's  hands  as  tools.  Certain  methods  of  building,  such  as 
pinching,  colling,  soft  slab  and  hard  slab  are  taught,  as  well 
as  combinations  of  these  methods.  Texture  and  glazing  are 
also  taught.   Although  some  consider  hand  building  for  be- 
ginners, this  course  is  of  interest  to  students  who  have 
worked  with  clay  before  and  would  like  to  explore  other 
interesting  possibilities.    For  those  who  have  never  worked 
with  clay  before,  it  is  a  good  base  for  future  interests.  Stu- 
dents may  wish  to  purchase  materials;  cost  to  $10.00. 
Ms.  Sonz  0  credit 

W  7-10  P.M.  Course  Fee:  $67.50 

To  be  Announced 

806951  CONTED4146CE-1  WEAVING:  BASIC  TECH- 
NIQUES 

Introduction  to  weaving  using  inexpensive  and  easily  con- 
structed equipment.  Use  of  material  at  hand:  reeds,  gras- 
ses, fur,  leather,  etc.  Finger  weaving,  off-loom  techniques. 
Construct  own  simple  frame  loom.   Beginning  tapestry. 


WEEKEND  COLLEGE  STUDENTS: 

The  coffee  pot  will  be  on  and  the  staff  available  to 
talk  with  you  and  answer  questions  on  Saturday, 
September  7,  1974,  8:30  A.M.  - 1  P.M. 

Stop  by  to  pick  up  student  information  handbook 
and  verify  classroom  assignment. 


LIBRARY  SCIENCE  PROGRAM 

The  Division  of  Continuing  Education,  by  arrange- 
ment with  the  University  of  Rhode  Island,  offers 
Library  Science  courses  each  semester  which  can  be 
applied  to  a  University  of  Rhode  Island  Master's  De- 
gree in  Library  Science. 

The  MSLS  Degree  requires  36  hours  of  credit,  in- 
cluding six  hours  of  electives.  Half  of  the  require- 
ments for  the  degree  can  be  completed  through  Con- 
tinuing Education  before  the  participant  continues  in 
residence  at  the  University  of  Rhode  Island's  campus 
in  Kingston.   In  order  to  be  eligible  for  the  degree 
program,  students  must  possess  a  Bachelor's  degree 
from  an  accredited  college  or  university  with  an  aver- 
age of  B  or  better.  It  is  not  necessary  to  be  enrolled 
in  the  full  degree  program  to  receive  credit  for  the 
courses,  although  a  Bachelor's  degree  is  still  required. 

Persons  interested  in  further  information  about  ap- 
plication procedures  for  the  full  degree  program 
should  contact  the  Dean's  Office,  Graduate  Library 
School,  University  of  Rhode  Island,  74  Lower  College 
Road,  Kingston,  R.  L  02881  (401-792-2947).  Regis- 
tration for  the  individual  Library  Science  courses  is 
done  through  the  Division  of  Continuing  Education. 
Also  available  through  the  Division  is  a  schedule  of 
all  the  URI  Library  Science  courses  that  will  be 
offered  in  Amherst  over  the  next  two  years. 

L.  S.  505,  Cataloging  and  Classification 

Introduction  to  the  principles  and  practice  of  des- 
criptive and  subject  cataloging  and  classification  using 
the  Dewey  Decimal  classification  and  Sears  subject 
headings,  vdth  an  introduction  to  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress classification.  Emphasis  is  on  books  and  book- 
like materials. 

Day  to  be  Announced  3  credits 

$100.00 
L.  S.  520,  The  School  Library 

The  school  library  in  relation  to  the  school  curri- 
culum, other  community  library  resources,  and  extra- 
curricular needs  of  the  students.  Special  problems  in 
the  selection  of  materials,  budgets,  and  standards  for 
the  library  as  a  materials  center  with  an  active  part 
in  the  teaching  function  of  the  school. 

Lucy  Salvatore  3  credits 

M4-7  p.m.  $100.00 
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0  credit 

Course  Fee:  $45.00 

Materials  Fee:   $2.00 


Color,  texture,  design  in  threads.  Student  supplies  yarns 
($10-$20)  and  loom  and  shuttle  ($5.00). 
Ms.  Steiner  0  credit 

W  7-10  P.M.  Course  Fee:  $67.50 

Hart  206 

806985  CONTED4147CE-1  REAL  ESTATE 
Introduction  to  the  basic  knowledge  and  practices  in  real 
estate.  Terms,  instruments,  and  relationships  (both  legal 
and  financial)  are  stressed  in  an  analysis  of  real  property 
brokerage,  valuation  and  financing.   Provides  a  base  from 
which  the  student  can  explore  specialized  areas  of  real  estate 
and  is  an  excellent  preparation  for  the  Massachusetts  Real 
Estate  License  examination.  Course  duration:    10  weeks- 
Sept.  11 -Nov.  13. 
Mr.  Ryan 
W  7-10  P.M. 
SBA  101 

807012  COIMTED4148CE-1  WRITING  BOOKS  FOR 
CHILDREN 

Covers  the  history  of  children's  literature  and  the  basics  of 
writing  books  for  young  readers.   The  different  genres  in 
children's  literature  are  studied  and  discussed:   picture 
books,  folk  tales,  fantasy,  non-fiction,  realistic  books,  ani- 
mal stories,  mysteries,  adventure  books,  books  for  young 
adults.  The  instructor,  a  well  known  children's  book  writer 
who  has  been  an  editor  of  juvenile  books  as  well,  offers 
manuscript  critiques  and  information  about  selling  books, 
and  tries  to  help  place  any  manuscripts  that  are  publishable. 
Ms.  Yolen  0  credits 

TH  7-10  P.M.  Course  Fee:  $67.50 

Hert  201 

807046  CONTED4149CE-1  SUPER  8  FILM  MAKING 
Communication  is  best  achieved  when  the  artist  has  a  strong 
basis  of  knowledge  in  the  formal  aspects  of  his  media.   Ac- 
cordingly discusses  the  mechanics  of  film  making,  i.e.  light- 
ing, editing,  etc.  Students  experiment  with  and  explore 
these  techniques  by  shooting  film  and  fuse  technique  and 
content  in  a  final  film.  Student  supplies  film  stock;  cost  to 
$25.00. 

Mr.  Booth  0  credit 

TH  7-10  P.M.  Course  Fee:   $67.50 

Bart  121 

807070  CONTED4150CE-1  THE  SOLDIER  IN  THE 

REVOLUTIONARY  WAR 

Describes  the  life  of  the  Revolutionary  War  Soldier  with 

slides,  artifacts,  and  demonstrations;  battles  and  campaigns 

are  discussed  only  to  illustrate  certain  concepts,  not  to  study 

the  war.   Emphasizes  the  American  soldier  and  includes  his 

foreign  counterparts.   Considers  organizations  of  the  armies, 

clothing,  uniforms,  weapons,  training,  tactics,  music,  supply 

and  medical  care,  camp  life,  rewards  and  punishments. 


TX 


Course  duration:   5  weeks— Sept.  12-Oct.  10. 
Mr.  Snook  0  credit 

TH  7-10  P.M.  Course  Fee:  $22.50 

Hert  116 

807101    CONTED4151CE-1  COLONIAL  &  CREATIVE 
STITCHERY 

Introduces  students  to  the  traditional  and  contemporary 
stitches  used  in  crewel  embroidery.  Students  embroider  in- 
dividual homework  pieces  and  a  sampler  using  the  basic 
stitches.  Adaptations  of  historical  embroidery  as  well  as 
embroidery  from  other  countries  are  considered.   Yarn  is 
not  included  in  the  materials  fee. 
Ms.  Kane  0  credit 

Sat  9-1 1A.M.  Materials  Fee:  $4.00 

Ores  210  Course  Fee:   $45.00 


^ 


COLLEGE  CREDIT  BY  EXAMINATION-CLEP 

Everybody  knows  that  you  don't  have  to  sit  in  a 
classroom  to  learn  something.  A  classroom  is  only 
one  place  that  knowledge  is  transmitted,  and  to  say 
that  a  person  has  to  "take  a  course"  in  a  subject  to 
know  about  it  is  absurd.  The  College  Level  Examina- 
tion Program  (CLEP)  allows  an  individual  to  get  col- 
lege credit  for  what  they  know  simply  by  taking  an 
examination.  As  a  result,  men  and  women  who  have 
already  acquired  knowledge  in  an  academic  subject 
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(whether  through  work,independent  reading,  a  hobby, 
etc.)  don't  have  to  sit  through  courses  that  just  repeat 
what  they  already  know. 

CLEP  is  a  national  program  of  credit-by-examina- 
tion that  offers  you  the  opportunity  to  obtain  recog- 
nition for  college-level  achievement.  No  matter  when, 
where,  or  how  you  have  learned— by  means  of  formal 
or  informal  study— you  can  take  CLEP  tests.  If  the 
results  are  acceptable,  you  can  receive  credit. 

People  of  all  ages  interested  in  pursuing  a  college 
education  have  reduced  the  cost  in  time  and  money 
by  successfully  completing  CLEP  tests  for  credit.  In- 
tensive reading  in  a  particular  field,  on-the-job  experi- 
ence, adult  school  courses,  correspondence  courses, 
TV  or  radio  courses,  courses  on  tape— any  of  these 
may  have  prepared  you  for  earning  college  credit 
through  CLEP  tests. 

CLEP  General  and  Subject  exams  are  given  monthly 
on  the  University  of  Massachusetts/Amherst  campus. 
Fees  are  $25  for  General  exams  (maximum  of  30 
credits)  and  $15  for  Subject  exams. 

Don't  you  think  it's  worth  a  try? 

In  order  to  have  test  scores  sent  directly  to  the 
Division  of  Continuing  Education  place  the  number 
"3945"  in  the  Score  Report  College  Code  box  on  the 
CLEP  registration  form. 

For  further  information  contact  the  Division  of 
Continuing  Education  (545-0905)  or  the  Student 
Development  Center  (545-2225). 


807169  CONTED4153CE-1  CLASS  PIANO  (Section  1) 
807177  (Section  2) 

For  the  beginning  adult  student  or  the  inexperienced  or 
"long  out  of  practice"  pianist.  Combining  private  and  Mas- 
ter Class  piano  techniques,  the  Kodaly  Method,  and  many 
years  of  performing  and  teaching  experience  at  all  levels  in  a 
class  piano  lab  situation,  makes  learning  to  play  or  improv- 
ing ability  simple  and  rapid;  and  creates  individual  security 
of  procedure  and  performance.   Each  piano  is  equipped 
with  earphones  and  a  microphone.   You  hear  only  yourself 
play  until  the  instructor  connects  your  piano  to  the  Master 
Piano;  or  to  one  of  the  other  pianos  in  the  lab.   This  arrange- 
ment lends  itself  to  the  teaching  of  different  levels  at  the 
same  time.   Class  size  limited  to  four  students  per  section. 
Ms.  DeLaney  0  credit 

M  6-8  P.M.  (Section  1)  Course  Fee:   $188 

M  8-10  P.M.  (Section  2) 
To  be  Announced 

ECONOMICS 

801498   ECON  100CE-1    ELEMENTS  OF  ECONOMICS  (D) 

Were  you  phased  by  Phases  I,  II,  III,  and  IV;  baffled  by  the 
economics  of  the  energy  crisis?  Introduces  basic  economic 
tools  that  provide  a  framework  for  examining  the  happen- 


ings of  the  Nixon  Years. 

Mr.  Casey  3  credits 

TU  7-10  P.M. 

SBA  101 

EDUCATION 

*FOR  ALL  EDUCATION  COURSES  NUMBERED  386  USE 
SCHEDULE  NUMBER  223454  (undergrad);  FOR  ALL  ED- 
UCATION COURSES  NUMBERED  686  USE  SCHEDULE 
NUMBER  223624  (grad). 

The  following  courses  have  been  deleted  since  the 
printing  of  the  Continuing  Education  Guide  to  Fall 
1974  Courses: 

EDUC  386/686  5900  Strategies  For  the  Use  of 
Media  to  Recreate  Public  Schools 
EDUC  386/686  5902  Elementary  School  Reading 
Methods. 

EDUC  386/686  5903  Cultural  Pluralism 
EDUC  386/686  5905  Open  Education 
EDUC  386/686  5906   Implications  for  Chapter  766 
EDUC  386/686  5907  Values  Clarification  for  Per- 
sonal and  Professional  Growth 
EDUC  386/686  5908  Child  Centered  Learning  in 
the  Elementary  School 

EDUC  386/686  5909  Motivation,  Training,  and 
Leadership  in  Education 

EDUC  686  9505  Practicum:  Microcounseling  Skills 
and  Practice 

EDUC  686  9506  Prescriptive  Counselor  and  Class- 
room Management 
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223624    EDUC  686CE-9502   LABORATORY  IIM 
APPLIED  GROUP  DYNAMICS 

A  laboratory  training  experience  which  focuses  on  per- 
sonal growth  and  small  group  development.   IVIost  time 
is  devoted  to  T-Group  sessions  to  provide  an  opportunity 
for  each  participant  to:   develop  a  greater  insight  and  an 
awareness  of  one's  impact  on  other  people;  increase  sen- 
sitivity to  the  feelings  of  others  and  how  this  insight  af- 
fects one;  experience  and  examine  the  forces  that  operate 
in  a  group  as  well  as  analyze  one's  own  effectiveness  in 
assuming  roles  that  are  needed  in  building  and  maintain- 
ing a  group;  and  to  relate  the  T-Group  experience  to  so- 
cial interactions  outside  the  T-Group.   Rest  of  course 
consists  of  readings,  discussion  of  group  dynamics,  and 
lab  reports  analyzing  the  group's  process. 
Mr.  Wuerthner  3  credits 

Sept.  10  (7-8:30  P.iVI.)  Location  to  be  announced 

Sept.  13  (7-11  P.M.) 

Sept.  14(9-Noon)  (1 :30-5:30  P.M.)  (7:30-1 1 :00  P.M.) 
Sept.  15  (1 0:00  A.M.-1 :00  P.M.)  (2:00  P.M.-5:00  P.M.) 
Sept.  19  (7:00-1 1:00  P.M.) 
Sept.  20  (7:00-1 1:00  P.M.) 
Sept.  21  (9:00-Noon) 

(2:00-5:00  P.M.) 
Oct.  1       (7:00-1 1:00  P.M.)     Materials  Fee:  $6.00 

*EDUC386/686CE-5904  FOUNDATIONS  OF  EDUCA- 
TION 

Incorporates  information  from  philosophy,  psychology,  and 
anthropology.  The  major  focus  is  on  helping  students  come 
to  grips  with  their  positions  on  key  issues  regarding  the 
educational  process  by  contrasting  their  beliefs  with  those 
who  have  studied  such  issues  in  depth.   Major  issues  ex- 
plored include:    (1)  the  purposes  of  education, as  derived 
from  the  philosophy  of  knowledge-i.e.,  what  is  there  to 
know,  and  how,  in  general,  did  people  come  to  know  such 
things?   (2)  the  means  of  education,  i.e.,  how  do  people 
learn;  do  they  learn  different  things  in  different  ways;  are 
there  some  things  about  people  that  are  harder  to  change 
than  others?    (3)  the  cultural  constraints  on  education- 
i.e.,  what  educational  practices  and  goals  in  institutional 
arrangements  are  simply  not  possible  in  America  (and 
which  are  possible)  due  to  cultural  features  that  are  not 
subject  to  change? 

Mr.  Wagschal  3  credits 

W  7-10  p.m. 
Hert  112 

The  following  Education  courses  constitute  a  portion  of 
the  part  time  M.Ed.  Counseling  Program.   Registration 
preference  is  given  to  students  formally  enrolled  in  that 
program.  Also  included  in  that  program  is  Psychology 
700CE-1A. 


223264  EDUC  686CE-9500  PR ACTICUM  IN  COUN- 
SELING 

Supervised  counseling  experience  in  one  of  several  set- 
tings, such  as  schools,  social  agencies,  counseling  centers. 
Students  are  expected  to  devote  the  equivalent  of  two 
days  per  week  in  their  field  facility.  Weekly  seminars  and  a 
period  of  individual  supervision  in  addition  to  working  in 
this  facility.   Integrates  the  didactic  and  experiential  aspects 
of  the  student's  counseling  program.  Prerequisite:   Permission 
of  instructor. 

Mr.  Keochakain  6  credits 

TU  7-10  p.m.  Course  Fee:  $186 

Berk  220  Materials  Fee:  $5.00 

223624  EDUC  686CE-9501    OCCUPATIONS  AND 
PLACEMENT 

Provides  the  counselor  with  the  knowledge  and  skills 
necessary  to  evaluate,  collect  and  give  occupational  in- 
formation. The  theories  of  career  development  and  how 
they  affect  and  are  affected  by  human  development  and 
culture  are  discussed.    Emphasis  is  on  the  application  of  this 
knowledge  in  helping  individuals  make  "appropriate"  deci- 
sions in  their  career  development.  The  placement  function 
of  the  school  counselor  and  innovative  tools  and  systems  to 
carry  out  these  responsibilities  are  studied.   Prerequisite: 
Principles  of  Schiool  Guidance  and  Human  Appraisal  and 
Evaluation. 

Mr.  Fredrickson  3  credits 

TH  7-10  P.M. 
Hert  113 

223624   EDUC  686CE-9503   INDIVIDUAL  INTELLI- 
GENCE TESTING 

Student  learns  to  administer,  score,  and  interpret  the 
Wechsler  Adult  Intelligence  Scale  and  the  Wechsler  Intel- 
ligence Scale  for  Children.  Tests  administered  in  the  field; 
complete  protocols  submitted  for  evaluation. 
Mr.  Blane  3  credits 

TH  7-10  P.M.  Materials  Fee:  $5.00 

Hert  112 


223624  EDUC686CE-9504  STATISTICS  FOR  MEA- 
SUREMENT 

Introduction  to  statistics  including  definitions,  notations, 
measures  of  central  tendency  and  variability,  correlation 
and  regression,  estimation,  hypothesis  testing  and  inferential 
statistics.  Also  introduces  the  student  to  the  fundamentals 
of  test-theory,  reliability,  validity  and  standardization. 
Mr.  Haase  3  credits 

TU  7-10  P.M.  Materials  Fee:  $5.00 

Hert  207 
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*FOR  ALL  EDUCATION  COURSES  NUMBERED  386  USE 
SCHEDULE  NUMBER  223454  (undergrad);  FOR  ALL  ED- 
UCATION COURSES  NUMBERED  686  USE  SCHEDULE 
NUMBER  223624  (grad). 

223624   EDUC686CE-9507  FAMILY  COUNSELING 

Exploration  of  ways  in  which  members  of  a  family  commun- 
icate and  interact  with  each  other.  Some  basic  concepts  of 
family  counseling.   Use  of  one's  self  in  working  with  a  fami- 
ly. Seminar  and  laboratory. 
Mr.  Avesar  3  credits 

W  7-10  P.M.  Materials  Fee:  $5.00 

Hert210 

223624  EDUC686CE-9508  PRINCIPLES  OF  SCHOOL 
GUIDANCE 

Designed  to  provide  information  and  experience  on  how 
counseling  sen/ices  help  people  understand  themselves, 
others,  and  how  they  can  function  effectively  in  society. 
Knowledge  from  education,  psychology,  philosophy,  history 
and  sociology  are  examined  and  applied  to  guidance  and 
personnel  programs.    Learning  is  seen  as  an  active  process. 
Extensive  reading  and  some  field  experiences. 
Mr.  Goshko  3  credits 

TU  7-10  P.M. 
Hert  116 

223624  EDUC  686CE-9509   LEARNING  DISABILITIES 
AND  SCHOOL  COUNSELOR 

Overview  of  diagnostic  procedures  and  remedial  techniques 

for  a  variety  of  specific  learning  abilities  and  disabilities. 

Assessment  of  counseling  techniques  and  procedures  to  meet 

individual  needs  of  the  child  with  learning  problems,  his/her 

parents  and  teachers.  Prerequisite:  Principles  of  School 

Guidance;  Counseling  Theories  and  Techniques.    Location . 

Learning  Disabilites  Center,  303  Shattouck  Hall,  Mount 

Holyoke  College. 

Ms.  Jones  3  credits 

W  7-10  P.M. 

Mount  Holyoke  College 


MASTER'S  DEGREE  IN  EDUCATION  (Counseling 
Major) 

The  Master's  Degree  of  Education  in  Guidance  and 
Counseling  is  offered  by  tiie  School  of  Education  in 
cooperation  with  the  Division  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion. It  is  a  regular  graduate  degree  program  which  is 
specifically  planned  for  those  students  who  have  other 
responsibilities  and  cannot  attend  daytime  classes. 
Space  in  the  program  is  limited  in  order  to  insure  a 
high  level  of  educational  quality. 

Students  are  advised  that  Massachusetts  State  De- 
partment of  Education  certification  requirements  are 
being  changed  to  include  a  full  master's  degree  in 
school  counseling.  As  a  result,  the  directors  of  the 
program  will  not  endorse  candidates  for  school  coun- 
seling positions  who  have  completed  only  the  present 
minimal  requirements.  Courses  in  the  counseling  area 
will  be  primarily  for  those  who  wish  to  prepare  them- 
selves fully  for  a  school  counseling  career. 

For  further  information  contact  the  Division  of 
Continuing  Education,  (413)  545-0905. 


ENGLISH 

802290  ENGL  141CE-1  MAN  AND  WOMAN  IN  LIT- 

ERATURE:  BEAUTY  AND  THE  BEAST  (C) 

With  fairy  tales,  myths,  poems,  plays,  and  novels,  students 
explore  the  problems  (and  promises)  of  man  and  woman  in 
confrontation,  separation  and  relationship.   Examines  the 
form  of  the  story  of  Beauty  and  the  Beast  in  its  various  mo- 
tifs and  interpretations,  discussing  such  analogues  as  "death 
and  the  maiden,"  to  see  how  artists  have  used  these  motifs 
to  write  about  love,  hate,  ambivalence,  trust,  fear,  consci- 
ousness, recognition  of  both  the  self  and  the  other,  and  pos- 
sible transformation  between  two  people.   Readings  include 
Grimm,  Middleton's  The  Changeling,  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream    (for  parodic  treatment),  the  Brontes,  with  theore- 
tical readings  of  Hermann's  Amor  and  Psyche,  Campbell's 
Hero  with  a  Thousand  Faces,  selections  from  Jung  and 
Freud.  Central  to  the  course  is  a  screening  of  Cocteau's  "La 
Belle  et  la  Bete." 

3  credits 

Materials  Fee:  $2.00 


NATURE  AND  LITERA- 


Ms.  de  Gerenday 
TUTH  7-8:30  P.M. 
Hert  1 1 1 

802321    ENGL161CE-1 
TURE  (C) 

The  psychological  impact  resulting  from  the  degradation 
of  man's  natural  environment  is  explored  through  selected 
readings  which  reflect  the  multiplicity  of  attitudes  toward 
nature.   Readings  convey  everything  from  a  sense  of  opti- 
mism and  freedom  to  mechanization  and  despair.   Questions 
the  meaning  of  change  in  the  natural  world  and  in  ourselves. 
Readings  include  Cooper,  Thoreau,  Melville,  Faulkner,  Hem- 
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ingway,  Orwell  and  Dickey. 
Staff  3  credits 

TH  7-10  P.M. 
Hert  117 

802355   ENGL262CE-1  MODERN  NOVEL:   1930- 

1960  (C) 

Surveys  of  major  trends  in  the  novel  from  1930  with  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  novelist's  approach  to  the  story  tell- 
ing via  his/her  narrative  technique.  Sensual  perceptions  are 
studied  as  means  of  determining  characters'  visions  of  reality 
in  relation  to  external  reality.  Among  the  eight  novels  are 
Fitzgerald's  The  Great  Gatsby,  Fauli<ner's  Absalom,  Hawkes' 
The  Cannibal,  Wright's  Native  Son,  and  fo\N\es'The  French 
Lieutenant's  Woman. 
Staff  3  credits 

W  7-10  P.M. 
Hert  117 

802389   ENGL271CE-1  EARLY  AMERICAN  LITER- 

ATURE (C) 

During  the  first  200  years  of  our  history,  the  battle  lines 
were  drawn  on  such  issues  as  "What  is  America?",  "What  is 
the  American  dream?",  and  "What  is  an  American?".  As 
we  know,  the  conflict  over  these  complicated  issues  is  still 
going  on  today.    It  is  a  conflict  deeply  rooted  in  our  cultur- 
al history,  and  mirrored  in  our  early  literature.  The  goal  of 
this  course  is  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  central  writ- 
ings of  early  American  literature  in  order  to  better  under- 
stand the  cross-currents  of  cultural  values  which  formed— 
and  continue  to  form— our  American  heritage.   Readings  in- 
clude works  of  William  Bradford,  Jonathan  Edwards,  Thom- 
as Paine,  Ben  Franklin,  Washington  Irving  and  Henry  David 
Thoreau.  g^jg^t 

Mr.  Dinan  3  credits 

Sat  1-4  P.M.  Materials  Fee:  $3.00 

Gres  308 

802410   ENGL280CE-1  INTRODUCTION  TO  FOLK- 

LORE (C) 

Introduces  materials  and  discipline  of  folklore.  Through 
readings,  lectures,  discussions,  visual  presentation,  and  per- 
sonal involvement,  class  examines  folklore  data:   folk  tales, 
legends,  oral  history,  folksong,  folk  art,  material  culture. 
Students  collect  and  analyze  the  folklore  within  themselves, 
their  families,  towns,  and  regions.   Readings,  though  interna- 
tional in  scope,  are  supplemented  by  materials  from  the 
Pioneer  Valley.   In  addition  to  readings  and  collections,  a 
field  work  or  archival  term  project  and  a  short  paper  that 
serves  as  a  mid-term  examination. 
Ms.  Yocom  3  credits 

TU  7-10  P.M.  Materials  Fee:  $3.00 

Hert  117 


802444   ENGL341CE-1  IMAGINATIVE  WRITING 

A  workshop  seminar  atmosphere  providing  discussion  of 
modern  writing  techniques  and  evaluation  of  students'  orig- 
inal creations.  Selected  readings  from  texts  are  assigned  to 
instruct  by  example  and  explanation.  Students  may  work 
in  poetry,  drama,  short  story,  or  novel.  The  primary  aim  is 
to  produce  as  much  quality  writing  as  possible. 
Ms.  Flowers  3  credits 

M  7-10  P.M. 
Hert  117 

802478   ENGL380CE-1H       AVANT-GARDE  FILM  (C) 

Some  strange,  interesting,  often  beautiful,  and  occasionally 
hard-to-follow,  experimental  and  "underground"  films, 
made  mostly  in  the  20's  (by  Duchamp,  Ray,  Clair,  Watson/ 
Wedber,  Bunuel,  etc.)  and  the  60's  (by  Drakhage,  Enshwil- 
ler,  Vanderbeek,  Whitneys,  etc.).   General  relation  of  these 
films  to  literary  and  art  avant-gardes  of  their  times,  and  con- 
sideration of  the  effort  to  achieve  a  purely  "filmic"  language 
independent  of  arts  and  literature. 
Staff  3  credits 

W  7-10  P.M.  Materials  Fee:  $10.00 

Location  to  be  Announced 


EXERCISE  SCIENCE 

802753   EXCSCI  260CE-1       SENSORIMOTOR  TRAIN- 
ING AND  MENTAL  RETARDATION 

Sensorimotor  developmental  programming  of  the  mentally 
retarded  individual.  Considers  description,  evaluation  tech- 
niques, individual  programming,  adaptation  of  the  environ- 
ment, equipment  utilization  versus  no  equipment,  and  indi- 
vidual case  studies.  Input  from  current  programming  at  Bel- 
chertown  State  School. 
Ms.  Noonan  3  credits 

TH  7-10  P.M.  Materials  Fee:  $3.00 

Boyd  249 

802787   EXCSCI  290CE-1       METHODS  FOR  TEACHING 
BIOLOGICAL  CONCEPTS  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
Designed  for  biology,  health  education,  or  physical  educa- 
tion teachers  to  give  current  appreciation  of  biological  prin- 
ciples and  concepts  relating  to  human  performance.   Em- 
phasis is  on  method  and  techniques  to  demonstrate  how  the 
human  body  reacts  to  exercise  and  stress. 
Mr.  Morris  &  Mr.  Edington       3  credits 
W  7-10  P.M.  Materials  Fee:  $6.00 

Boyd  249 
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INDEPENDENT  STUDY  PROGRAMS 

The  Division  of  Continuing  Education  is  in  tlie  pro- 
cess of  developing  courses  of  study  available  outside 
the  context  of  classroom  or  campus  for  students  who 
prefer  to  study  on  their  ovs^n  and  at  their  own  speed. 
The  following  programs  are  currently  available. 
CAS  298  America  and  the  Future  of  Man 

Introduces  the  reader  to  questions  in  psychology, 
economics,  law,  and  science  that  face  the  United 
States  in  decision  making  for  the  future.  The  course 
is  available  in  a  study  kit  which  includes  a  study  guide 
and  a  book  of  readings  as  well  as  the  printed  lectures. 
Attendance  at  four  discussion  sessions  to  beheld  in 
students'  local  areas  each  month  is  required. 

2  credits;  tuition  $50.00;  books  $10.00. 

In  Search  of  the  American  Dream 

The  second  course  in  the  series  examines  Ameri- 
cans' visions  of  the  good  society  from  the  country's 
beginnings  to  the  present.  Lectures  will  be  published 
weekly  beginning  in  October  in  newspapers  through- 
out the  Commonwealth.  Attendance  at  four  discus- 
sion sessions  to  be  held  in  students'  local  areas  each 
month  is  required.  Newspaper  readers  following  the 
course  who  do  not  wish  to  register  for  credit  but  who 
would  like  to  attend  the  discussion  sessions  may  do 
so  by  registering  for  "audit." 

3  credits;  tuition  $60.00;  books  approximately  $7.00; 
audit  $40.00. 

Individualized  Study 

University  Courses 

Students  wishing  to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  a 
university  course  by  a  program  of  individualized  study 
may  do  so  with  the  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Special  Problems 

Students  wishing  to  pursue  an  area  of  study  not 
included  in  a  course  already  being  offered  may  do  so 
by  arrangement  with  a  faculty  member. 

Students  may  register  at  any  time  for  individualized 
study  by  filling  out  an  individualized  study  contract, 
available  from  the  Division,  and  obtaining  the  neces- 
sary signatures.  In  each  case,  the  program  of  study 
should  be  worked  out  by  mutual  agreement  between 
the  faculty  member  and  student.  Such  courses  of 
study  must  be  completed  within  one  calendar  year. 
A  special  independent  study  fee  of  $5.00  is  charged 
for  each  registration  in  addition  to  the  standard 
per  credit  fee  of  $31.00. 

Information  on  all  Independent  Study  Programs 
may  be  obtained  from  Margaret  H.  Freeman,  Director, 
Independent  Study  Programs,  Division  of  Continuing 
Education,  110  Hills  North,  University  of  Massachu- 
setts, Amherst  01002.  Telephone:   (413)  545-3410. 


FOOD  SCIENCE  AND  NUTRITION 

803246  FS&IM102CE-1        WORLD  FOOD  HABITS 

Covers  historical  origins,  scientific  basis  and  nutritional  im- 
plications of  current  eating  habits  throughout  the  world. 
Topics  discussed  include  physiological  factors,  specific  ta- 
boos, superstitions,  prejudices,  aversions,  etc.,  and  influence 
of  modern  production  technology. 
Mr.  Sawyer  3  credits 

TU  7-10  P.M. 
Chen  329 

FORESTRY 

802923  (undergrad)  802957  (grad)  FOREST  302/602CE-1 

ECOLOGICAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  RESOURCE  PLANNING 

Analysis  of  ecological  principles  and  their  relationship  and 
importance  to  resource  planning.  State  and  federal  conser- 
vation programs  chosen  for  critical  case  study. 
Mr.  Vilkitis  3  credits 

M  7-10  P.M.  Materials  Fee:  $1.00 

Hold  202 

FRENCH 

803092  FRENCH  110CE-1     BEGINNING  FRENCH: 
CONVERSATION 

Stress  of  course  involves  the  spoken  language.   Reading  skills 
and  the  discussion  of  grammar  are  also  covered  but  are  strict- 
ly incidental.  The  bulk  of  work  consists  of  preparing  special 
lessons  from  the  conversational  manual  which  will  be  tested 
orally  with  the  instructor  and  fellow  students. 
Mr.  Bus!  3  credits 

M  7-10  P.M. 
Hert  202 


ORIENTATION: 

The  Division  of  Continuing  Education  holds  an 
orientation  at  the  beginning  of  each  semester: 

....to  give  the  returning  student  updated  informa- 
tion about  policies,  procedures  and  services 

....to  give  the  new  CE  student  an  overview  of  the 
Division,  degree  options  and  services,  as  well  as  the 
nitty-gritties  on  deadlines  and  procedures. 

Orientation  for  Fall  1974  is  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  both  the  CE  "veteran"  and  the  new  student: 

September  9,  10,  11, 12  6-7  P.M. 

Lobby  -  Hills  House  North 

Returning  Students:  Stop  by  to  verify  room  as- 
signment and  pick  up  student  information  handbook. 

New  Students:  Brief  presentation  on  the  Division 
of  Continuing  Education  will  be  held  at  6:30  P.M. 
each  evening. 

For  all  students:  The  staff  of  CE  will  be  available 
to  answer  questions  and  share  a  cup  of  coffee  with 
you  and  your  fellow  students. 
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GENERAL  BUSINESS  AND  FINANCE 

803351    GBFIIM  220CE-1         INVESTMENTS 

Practical,  "how-to"  course,  which  is  geared  to  those  not  pro- 
fessionally involved  in  the  market.  Subjects  range  from  how 
to  pick  a  broker  to  how  to  pick  a  specific  investment.  A 
project  illustrates  some  practical  applications  of  current  in- 
vestment theory. 

Mr.  Sonz  3  credits 

W  7-10  P.M. 
SBA  102 


HISTORY 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  AMERI- 


803482  HIST150CE-1 
CAN  CIVILIZATION  (C) 

Traces  the  growth  and. development  of  the  American  intel- 
lectual, political,  social,  religious,  cultural,  and  economic 
portions  from  America's  discovery  to  its  reconstruction  after 
the  Civil  War.  SSJOar 

Mr.  Bradsher  3  credits 

TH  7-10  P.M. 
Hert  102 

803513  HIST290CE-1Y        THE  CITY  IN  MODERN 
WESTERN  LIFE 

Covers  the  development  of  western  European  and  U.S.  cities 
from  1 750  to  the  present.   For  the  eighteenth  century,  class 
investigates  the  growth  of  certain  European  cities,  concentra 
ting  on  the  people  who  lived  and  worked  in  them.   For  the 
nineteenth  century,  class  studies  the  effect  of  industrializa- 
tion and  urbanization  on  the  conditions  of  life  in  the  city. 
For  the  twentieth  century,  class  looks  at  the  decline  and 
possible  regeneration  of  cities.   Purpose  is  to  awaken  the 
student's  awareness  of  the  pivotal  role  of  the  city  in  modern 
western  society  in  order  to  understand  better  and  respond 
to  that  society. 

3  credits 

Materials  Fee:   $4.00 


WESTERN  NEW  ENGLAND 


Mr.  Aronson 
M  W  7-8:30  P.M. 
Hert  1 1 1 

803547  HIST290CE-1Z 
IN  TRANSITION,  1630-1800 

People  and  institutions  of  the  Connecticut  River  Valley; 
their  purposes  in  migrating  and  settling  and  their  cultural  pro- 
gress seen  in  the  perspective  of  early  American  politics  and 
society.  Topics  included  are:  first  settlements  in  the  Valley, 
economic  and  social  developments,  the  role  of  western  New 
England  in  revolution,  and  confederation  in  the  western  peo- 
ple and  federal  culture. 
Mr.  Kazar  3  credits 

Sat  1-4  P.M. 
Ores  307 


CIVIL  WAR  AND  RECON- 


803571    HIST320CE-1 
STRUCTION  (C) 

An  in-depth  look  at  America's  Civil  War  era.  Among  the 
topics  to  be  discussed  are:   the  nature  of  slavery,  slave  in- 
surrections, abolitionism,  revolutionary  violence,  war  and 
civil  liberties,  the  famous  battles,  the  problem  of  morality 
in  total  war,  the  assassination  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  post- 
war struggle  for  black  civil  rights,  the  rise  of  the  KKK,  and 
the  impeachment  of  Andrew  Johnson. 
Mr.  Gerstein  3  credits 

W  7-10  P.M.  Materials  Fee:  S2.00 

Hert  107 

HOME  ECONOMICS 

803717  HOM  EC  390CE-1      DYNAMICS  OF  COMMUNITY 

Examines  the  dynamic  factors  involved  in  viable  geographic 
and  functional  communities.   Emphasis  is  on  personal  in- 
volvement and  awareness  generated  through  short-term  re- 
ciprocity between  theory  and  practice.  Goals  include  the 
formation  of  personal  skills  and  (1)  diagnostic  methodology, 
(2)  empathic  awareness,  (3)  organizational  planning,  policy 
formation,  implementation  (4)  utilization  of  available  ser- 
vices and  resources.   Course  is  of  interest  to  the  educator 
striving  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  trust  and  cooperation  in 
the  classroom,  to  the  community  organizer,  to  the  counselor, 
to  the  professional  or  volunteer  involved  in  human  service 
delivery  systems,  or  to  any  student  of  modern  American 
society  interested  in  the  phenomenon  of  our  "nation  of 
strangers"  and  "lonely  people". 
Mr.  Schumacher  3  credits 

M  7-10  P.M.  Materials  Fee:  $3.00 

Hert  205 
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LEGAL  STUDIES 

803979  LEGAL  201CE-1   INTRODUCTION  TO  LAW 

The  nature,  functions,  limitations,  and  operation  of  law 
as  an  important  institution  in  society.   Various  jurispru- 
dential approaches  are  examined;  selected  problems  of 
law;  all  within  an  analysis  of  the  administration  of  law: 
courts,  judges,  police,  juries,  lawyers,  and  corrections. 
Mr.  Arons,  Mr.  Bonsignore, 
Mr.  Pipkin  3  credits 

TH  7-10  P.M.  Materials  Fee:  $3.00 

SBA  110 

804006   LEGAL  290CE-1Y  DIVORCE  LAW:    LEGAL 
RIGHTS  AND  RESPONSIBILITIES 
Introduction  to  Divorce  Law.   The  topics  discussed  and 
analyzed  are:  validity  of  common-law  marriage;  grounds 
for  divorce;  separation  agreements;  antenuptial  agree- 
ment; separation  or  divorce;  temporary  orders;  custody 
of  minor  children;  alimony  and  support;  division  of 
property  and  property  rights;  tax  aspects  of  divorce  and 
separation;  payment  and  responsibility  of  debts;  modi- 
fication of  prior  decrees;  no  fault  divorce  laws;  validity 
of  foreign  and  out-of-state  divorces;  papers  to  be  filed; 
procedures  and  steps  to  be  taken  prior  to  and  subsequent 
to  trial;  prosecuting  or  defending  your  own  divorce;  wo- 
men and  divorce  laws;  other  topics  of  interest. 
Mr.  Wilson  3  credits 

TU  7-10  P.M. 
SBA  110 


MAIMAGEMEIMT 

804292  MGT110CE-1    INTRODUCTION  TO  COMPU- 
TERS FOR  BUSINESS 

Demonstrates  the  use  of  computers  in  business  problem 
solving  situations.  Students  learn  to  program  the  compu- 
ter in  BASIC  programming  language  and  learn  valuable 
concepts  which  will  aid  him/her  in  future  business  cour- 
ses. The  programming  segment  of  the  course  is  also  bene- 
ficial to  non-business  students  who  expect  to  use  the 
computer  in  other  courses. 
Mr.  Ball  3  credits 

M  7-10  P.M. 
SBA6A 

804323  MGT201CE-1    PRINCIPLES  OF  MANAGEMENT 

Provides  opportunity  to  learn  about  the  field  of  manage- 
ment and  to  become  aware  of  personal  styles  of  manage- 
ment   Emphasis  is  on  applications. 
Mr.  Randolph  3  credits 

TU  7-10  P.M.  Materials  Fee:  $1.00 

SBA  6A 


INTERESTED  IN  A  CAREER  AS  A  LEGAL 
ASSISTANT? 

This  fall,  the  Division  of  Continuing  Education  will 
be  conducting  a  part-time,  college  level  certificate  pro- 
gram for  the  training  of  legal  assistants.  This  eight 
course  program  will  be  conducted  on  the  campus  of 
Springfield  Technical  Community  College,  on  the  his- 
toric site  of  the  Springfield  Armory,  in  Springfield, 
Mass.,  one  night  a  week  and  during  the  day  on  Satur- 
day. Individuals  will  be  able  to  work  while  gaining 
certification  in  either  the  private  or  public  areas  of 
law. 

Participation  in  this  program  will  result  in  an  indi- 
vidual being  trained  as  a  lawyer's  assistant  in  such 
areas  of  law  as  corporations,  real  estate,  probate,  and 
civil/criminal  litigation.  If  a  student  wishes  to  pursue 
an  interest  in  public  law,  instruction  will  be  provided 
in  the  subjects  of  welfare  rights,  landlord/tenant  rela- 
tions, domestic  relations,  and  consumer  law. 

To  be  admitted  into  this  new  program,  an  indivi- 
dual must  have-completed  two  years  of  college-level 
work,  have  extensive  work/life  experience  in  the  field 
of  law,  or  have  the  ability  to  prove  to  an  admissions 
committee  that  the  applicant  possesses  the  required 
skills  to  participate  successfully  in  a  rigorous  pro- 
gram of  training  and  possesses  the  requisite  personal 
attributes  to  conduct  himself/herself  as  a  legal 
assistant. 

At  the  successful  conclusion  of  this  program  stu- 
dents will  receive  a  certificate  awarded  by  the  Division 
of  Continuing  Education  of  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts (Amherst).   In  addition,  academic  credit  will 
be  provided  for  those  students  wishing  to  apply  this 
work  toward  a  degree  program. 

For  brochures,  applications,  and  further  informa- 
tion, contact:   Director,  Legal  Assistant  Training  Pro- 
gram, Division  of  Continuing  Education,  104  Hills 
North,  University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst,  Massa- 
chusetts 01002,  or  call  (413)  545-3410. 


MATHEMATICS 

804137  MATH100CE-1    MATHEMATICS  IN  THE  MO- 
DERN WORLD   (E) 

A  cultural  presentation  of  some  mathematical  ideas  to 
demonstrate  both  the  scientific  and  humanistic  values. 
A  review  of  algebra  and  trigonometry  is  followed  by  the 
study  of  coordinate  systems.  The  main  mathematical 
idea  presented  is  vector  space.   Class  discusses  the  use  of 
vector  spaces  in  solving  problems  which  have  arisen  in 
the  course  of  mathematical  history. 
Ms.  Hazlett  3  credits 

M  W  7-8:35  P.M. 
Gres210 
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804161    MATH  110CE-1    ELEMENTARY  TECHNIQUES 
OF  MATHEMATICS   (E) 

Acquaints  students  with  the  basics  of  various  areas  of 
mathematics.    Included  are  logic,  set  theory,  algebra, 
calculus,  probability,  statistics  and  linear  programming. 
Familiarity  with  the  language  and  computational  skills 
are  stressed.  Some  applications  are  also  studied. 
Mr.  Nicastro  3  credits 

W  7-10  P.M.  Materials  Fee:  $1.00 

Gres  307 

MUSIC 

804454  MUSIC  101CE-1    INTRODUCTION  TO  MUSIC  (C) 

Open  to  all  students  not  majoring  in  music.   Previous  mu- 
sical training  not  required.   Basic  music  materials,  princi- 
ples of  design,  and  cultural  significance  of  representative 
works  from  the  9th  century  to  the  present 
Mr.  Chesnut  3  credits 

M  7-10  P.M. 
Mach  E-16 


FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 
University  Financial  Aid: 

The  Faculty  Senate  of  the  University  of  Massachu- 
setts at  Amherst  passed  a  motion  during  Spring  Semes- 
ter 1974  stating  that..."all  part-time  students  at  the 
University  including  Continuing  Education  students, 
are  eligible  for  financial  aid."  The  Division  is  pleased 
to  make  this  opportunity  available  to  our  students. 

To  be  eligible  for  consideration,  a  student  must  be 
enrolled  in  a  degree  program  and  must  carry  6  credits 
of  course  work  each  semester.  Applications  and  in- 
formation may  be  obtained  from  the  University  Finan- 
cial Aid  office  (545-0801),  or  the  Division  of  Contin- 
uing Education  (545-0905). 
Law  Enforcement  Education  Program: 

In-service  law  enforcement  officers  are  eli^ble  to 
apply  for  aid  under  LEEP.  Applications  and  further 
information  can  be  obtained  from  the  Division  of 
Continuing  Education  (545-0905). 


PHILOSOPHY 

804852  PHIL105CE-1    INTRODUCTION  TO  PHILO- 
SOPHY  (C) 

An  introduction  to  some  of  the  problems  that  concern 
philosophers  and  to  some  of  the  methods  and  principles 
of  philosophic  inquiry.    Initially,  class  examines  some 
common  fallacies,  or  mistakes  in  reasoning,  using  as  re- 
source material  advertisements,  newspaper  and  magazine 
stories  and  editorials,  the  language  of  everyday  discourse, 
and  selected  philosophic  texts.  This  part  of  the  course 
is  designed  to  stress  the  usefulness  of  logic  and  to  pro- 
vide each  student  with  tools  for  detecting  pitfalls  in  rea- 
soning.  During  the  remainder  of  the  semester,  students 
consider  and  reconsider  some  basic  questions  that  have 


puzzled  thinkers  through  the  ages:  Who  (or.  What)  am  I? 
What  shall  I  do?  What  do  I  know?   How  can  I  establish 
what  I  know  or  believe?   To  provide  an  historical  context, 
students  read  and  discuss  one  ancient  philosopher,  Plato, 
two  modern  philosophers,  Descartes  and  Hume,  and  one 
contemporary  philosopher,  Bertrand  Russell,  and  discern 
how  each  of  them  answered  some  of  these  questions. 
Focus  is  on  some  so  called  "problems  of  philosophy", 
namely  the  problems  of  personal  identity,  the  mind-body 
problem,  the  problems  of  value,  the  problem  of  knowledge, 
the  problem  of  appearance  versus  reality,  the  problem  of 
evil,  and  one  argument  concerning  the  existence  of  God. 
Ms.  Soderlind  3  credits 

M  7-10  p.m. 
Hert  119 

804886  PHIL241CE-1    PHILOSOPHICAL  APPROACHES 
TO  RELIGION   (C) 

A  discussion  of  conceptual  issues  surrounding  the  relation- 
ship between  people,  various  religious  systems,  and  the 
society  in  which  they  live.   Classes  attempt  to  consider 
the  significance  of  religion  for  contemporary  Americans 
in  the  light  of  these  issues. 
Mr.  Ackermann  3  credits 

W  7-10  P.M. 
Hert  119 

804917  (undergrad)  804941  (grad)  PHIL  264/564CE-1 
EXISTENTIAL  PHILOSOPHIES 

Existentialist  ideas  on  the  nature  of  the  self,  structure  of  feel- 
ing, reality,  freedom,  value  are  thought  both  advertised  (Sartre 
and  Camus)  and  unadvertised  existentialist  fiction. 
Mr.  Kitely  3  credits 

TU  7-10  p.m. 
Hert  119 

PLANT  AND  SOIL  SCIENCE 
805044  PLSOIL100CE-1    BASIC  PLANT  SCIENCE  (E) 
An  introduction  to  the  study  of  economic  plants  including 
consideration  of  their  importance  to  man  and  the  effect  of 
environment  on  their  culture.   Lectures  and  laboratory  exer- 
cises dealing  with  the  major  crop  plants  for  food, feed,  fiber; 
aesthetic  aspects  of  plant  culture;  the  environmental  para- 
meters affecting  plant  growth  and  development.    Laboratory 
exercise  demonstrates  certain  practices  and  procedures  in 
plant  culture  and  allows  experimentation  with  plants  in  the 
greenhouse. 

Mr.  Jennings  3  credits 

TU  7-10  p.m.  Materials  Fee:  $5.00 

Fren  1 

805078  PLSOIL390CE-1    LANDSCAPE  MAINTENANCE 
A  guide  to  home  outdoor  maintenance  is  presented.   In- 
struction in  the  care  of  lawns,  fruit  and  shade  trees,  shrubs 
and  flowers  is  the  objective  of  this  course.   Home  landscape 
development,  planting,  pruning,  fertilizer  use  and  mulching 
are  among  some  maintenance  topics  considered.   The  impor- 
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tance  and  uses  of  commercial  products  associated  with  home 

landscape  maintenance  are  also  considered.   About  half  of 

the  class  time  is  devoted  to  field  and  laboratory  work. 

PLSOI L  majors  may  not  receive  credit  toward  a  degree. 

Mr.  Bardzik  3  credits 

W  7-10  p.m.  Materials  Fee:  $4.00 

Bowd  209 

POLITICAL  SCIEIMCE 

805214  POLSCI  101CE-1    AMERICAN  POLITICS  (D) 

Provides  understanding  of  politics  in  America  by  focusing 
on  the  questions  of  who  has  power,  and  who  is  relatively 
powerless;  who  is  burdened  and  who  benefits  from  the  con- 
temporary political  arrangements.   Explores  the  desirability 
and  possible  avenues  of  change  in  American  political  prior- 
ities.   Encourages  the  student  to  develop  own  view  of  the 
"Good  Society"  in  America. 
Mr.  DeLuca  3  credits 

W  7-10  p.m. 
SBA  100 

805248  POLSCI  219CE-1   STATE  GOVERNMENT   (D) 
An  introduction  to  state  government  analyzing  the  tra- 
ditional concerns  of  state  politics  (including  legislative, 
executive,  and  judicial  functions:   political  parties; 
pressure  groups,  etc.)  against  the  background  of  Ameri- 
can Federalism.   Examination  of  the  state  as  an  inter- 
mediate level  of  government  and  its  relations  with  the 
national  and  local  governments;  analysis  of  its  current 
response  to  and  future  potential  for  dealing  with  contem- 
porary problems.   Federalists  and  their  unique  contribu- 
tion to  American  political  culture,  with  special  emphasis 
on  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Weaver  3  credits 

Sat  9  a.m.- 12  noon 
Gres  307 

805272  POLSCI  223CE-1    PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION: 
BUREAUCRACY...AGENTOR  OBSTACLE?   (D) 
Public  administration  is  essentially  the  study  of  bureau- 
cracy.  People  in  public  administration  usually  ask  how 
bureaucracy  works,  what  it  does,  and  how  one  can  work 
in  iteffectively  oneself.  Although  most  of  us  have  had 
negative  experiences  with  a  bureaucracy  at  one  time  or 


another,  we  seldom  examine  bureaucratic  structures  in 
terms  of  their  impact  on  our  political  lives.   For  example, 
some  critics  now  claim  that  there  is  so  much  bureaucracy 
in  the  modern  United  States  that  we  are  in  danger  of 
\\\i\ng  administered  lives  rather  than  free  lives.  Course 
examines  this  question  with  an  eye  to  decidingwhether 
bureaucracy  is  a  positive  good,  a  necessary  evil,  or  a  dras- 
tic mistake. 

Mr.  Martin  3  credits 

M  7-10  P.M. 
SBA  100 

805303  POLSCI  314CE-1    METROPOLITAN  POLI- 
TICS:  THE  SKILLS  OF  POLITICAL  ACTION    (D) 

Explores  the  relationship  between  thought  and  action  in 
assessing  political  change.   By  investigating  goals,  and 
techniques  of  visiting  political  activists  in  the  community, 
and  by  exploring  a  body  of  literature  relevant  to  political 
conflict  and  change,  the  course  focuses  on  the  practical 
and  theoretical  skills  of  responsible  activism. 
Ms.  Rector  3  credits 

TU  7-10  P.M. 
SBA  100 

PSYCHOLOGY 

805337   PSYCH  101CE-1    ELEMENTARY  PSYCHOLOGY 
(D) 

Emphasizes  familiarity  with  basic  issues  and  concepts  in 
psychology  including  scientific  methods,  basic  physiology, 
learning  and  cognition,  child  development,  the  senses,  con- 
ditioning, motivation,  personality  theory,  abnormal  be- 
havior, and  psychotherapy.    Intuitive  feel  for  the  variety 
of  forces  which  affect  human  behavior.  Strongest  empha- 
sis is  on  underlying  issues  and  implications  of  psychological 
knowledge  for  understanding  and  predicting  behavior. 
Mr.  Tolsdorf  3  credits 

W  7-10  P.M.  Materials  Fee:  $2.00 

Tobn  421 

805361  PSYCH  141CE-1    RESEARCH  METHODS  IN 
PSYCHOLOGY   (D) 

Lectures  and  laboratory  experiences  explore  the  methods 
and  techniques  by  which  behavioral  scientists  investigate 
the  causes  and  correlates  of  behavior.   Includes  the  nature 
of  scientific  inquiry,  naturalistic  observation,  clinical  and 
correlational  methods,  field  studies,  experimental  methods 
and  control,  experimental  design,  the  role  of  statistics  and 
research,  data  collection,  and  the  preparation  of  labora- 
tory reports.  Students  conduct  prepared  laboratory  exer- 
cises and  design  studies  to  investigate  questions  of  their 
own  choosing.   Prerequisite:   Psychology  101. 
Mr.  Colker  3  credits 

W  7-10  p.m.  Materials  Fee:  $5.00 

Bart  66 
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805395  PSYCH  220CE-1    LEARNING  AND  THINKING 
(D) 

Broad  overview  of  the  psychology  of  learning.   Emphasizes 
operant  approach  as  applied  to  practical  situations  (such  as 
the  classroom)  and  to  human  information  processing  (atten- 
tion, memory,  etc.).    Includes  learning  simple  and  complex 
materials,  learning  in  the  classroom,  and  learning  attitudes 
and  values;  scientific  approaches  to  the  study  of  thinking 
and  consciousness.  Class  interest  determines  extent  of 
discussions.   Prerequisite:   Psychology  101. 
Mr.  iVlarchant  3  credits 

M  7-10  P.IVl.  Materials  Fee:   $3.00 

Tobn  421 

805426     PSYCH  221CE-1    LABORATORY  IN  HUMAN 
LEARNING 
Processes  of  human  learning  and  thinking  through  labora- 
tory experiences.   Besides  experiments  dealing  with  theore- 
tical issues  in  learning  and  memory,  students  are  encouraged 
to  become  involved  in  designing  studies  of  possible  applica- 
tions of  learning  principles  in  classrooms,  in  institutions, 
and  with  children.   A  materials  fee  will  be  collected  on 
the  first  day  of  class,  cost  not  to  exceed  $D.   Prerequisite: 
Psychology  141  or  permission  of  instructor,  phone:   532- 
2673. 

Mr.  Mahoney  2  credits 

TU  7-9  P.M.  Course  Fee:  $62.00 

Bart  3 

805450  PSYCH  270CE-1    PERSONALITY  (D) 
Focuses  on  individual  personality  development  through  the 
effects  of  culture,  heredity,  early  experience  and  family  en- 
vironment.  Includes  development  and  maintenance  of  a 
self-concept,  the  development  of  emotionality,  the  acqui- 
sition of  competence  in  social  interaction,  as  well  as  the 
biological  and  social  origins  of  sex  differences  in  person- 
ality. 

Mr.  Boudreau  3  credits 

TU  7-10  p.m.  Materials  Fee:  $3.00 

Tobn  623 
805515  PSYCH  301CE-1    EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY 
(D) 

Investigates  the  improvement  of  education  through  the  ex- 
perimental science  of  Psychology.  Considers  basic  psychical 
and  developmental  theory  relevant  to  cognitive  and  affec- 
tive education.   Examines  the  principles  underlying  current 
educational  technology.   Develops  an  appreciation  for  the 
use  of  experimental  methodology  in  studying  educational 
questions.  Since  many  of  the  students  in  this  course  plan 
to  teach,  the  model  of  "teacher  as  researcher"  is  considered 
as  a  perspective  from  which  to  view  research  on  classroom 
learning,  development,  and  individual  differences. 
Ms.  Perlmutter  3  credits 

TH  7-10  P.M. 
Tobn  520 


805573  PSYCH  391CE-1H  SEMINAR:   POPULAR 
PSYCHOLOGY 

A  critical  examination  of  popular  literature  and  Psychology. 
Books  and  programs  that  capture  large  popular  audiences 
are  studied  for  the  implicit  or  explicit  psychological  mo- 
dels they  reflect,  the  ideas  of  "mental  health"  or  "good" 
psychological  functioning  they  present,  the  values  and 
morality  they  appeal  to  and  perpetuate,  the  social  con- 
text that  helps  to  account  for  their  appeal.   Books  include: 
I'm  OK,  You're  OK;  How  to  be  Your  Own  Best  Friend. 


3  credits 


805638  PSYCH  700CE-1A  PROBLEMS  IN  PSYCHOLOGY: 
CREATIVITY,  COMPETENCE  AND  CHANGE 

Examines  the  theoretical  and  research  contributions  of  Ben- 
dura,  Gowan,  Mednick,  Parnes,  Rogers,  Thoresen,  and 
others.   Focuses  on  the  application  of  principles,  methods 
and  techniques  to  the  professional  development  of  indi- 
viduals working  in  educational  and  human  service  settings. 
Mr.  Slovin  3  credits 

M  7-10  P.M.  Materials  Fee:  $5.00 

Hert  113 

805662  PSYCH  865CE-1    COUNSELING  THEORIES  AND 
AND  TECHNIQUES 

Theory  and  technique  are  explored  through  analysis  and 
evaluation  of  counseling  sessions  developed  between  par- 
ticipants. An  intensive  workshop  format  is  designed  to 
provide  practice,  supervision  and  feedback.  Participants 
give  and  get  help  in  expanding  each  person's  way  of  work- 
ing. Appreciation  of  what  is  involved  in  helping  and  chang- 
ing is  heightened  through  direct  involvement.   Prerequisite: 
Experience  in  counseling  or  permission  of  instructor  (413/ 
773-7843).    Location:   Franklin  County  Mental  Health  Cen 
ter,  153  High  Street,  Greenfield,  Massachusetts. 


Mr.  Helman 
Sept.  7    9A.M.-7  P.l^ 
Oct.  12  9  A.M.-7P.^ 
Nov.  23  9A.M.-7  P.f 


3  credits 


Dec.  21    9  A.I 
Greenfield 


-12  Midnight 
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TEACHER  PREPARATION  PROGRAM 

The  Division  of  Continuing  Education  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Teacher  Preparation  Program  Council 
(TPPC)  of  the  School  of  Education,  offers  a  program 
for  post-baccalaureate  students  that  leads  to  teacher 
certification  in  elementary  and  secondary  education. 
The  program  offers  a  variety  of  learning  experiences 
which  include  urban  education,  international  experi- 
ences, open  classroom  experiences,  as  well  as  a  cooper- 
ative education  program  which  prepares  teacher-co- 
ordinators who  teach  classroom  instruction  along  with 
on-the-job  training.  Most  of  the  Teacher  Preparation 
Programs  require  a  two  semester  commitment.  Course 
work  is  taken  the  first  semester  and  student  teaching 
is  completed  the  second  semester.  It  should  be  noted 
that  this  is  not  a  graduate  program.  It  is  designed 
only  for  teacher  certification. 

ADMISSION: 

In  order  to  enroll  in  the  program  all  applicants 
must  have  a  grade  point  average  of  2.0  or  better  and 
must  be  screened  by  the  Certification  Committee. 
Screening  involves: 

1.  A  formal  letter  of  application 

2.  Letters  of  recommendation 

3.  A  review  of  courses  and  grades  received 

4.  An  interview 

After  this  initial  screening,  selected  applicants  will 
receive  a  packet  describing  all  available  programs  and 
will  be  invited  to  an  interview. 

PROGRAM  APPLICATION: 

For  further  information  write  to:  Coordinator, 
Teacher  Preparation  Program,  Division  of  Continuing 
Education,  University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst, 
Massachusetts  01002.  Also,  applications  may  be 
picked  up  at  the  Academic  Programs  Office,  207  Hills 
House  North,  (413)  545-3410.  Application  Deadline, 
April  1  for  fall  semester  and  November  1  for  spring 
semester.  Applications  completed  after  these  dates 
will  be  considered  on  a  space  available  basis. 


RHETORIC 

805793  RHET100CE-1    LANGUAGE  AND  WRITING: 
ELEMENTS  OF  WRITING   (B) 

Emphasis  is  on  practical  communication  for  college  or  pro- 
fessional life.  Stresses  writing,  but  some  attention  is  given 
to  the  improvement  of  skills  of  reading,  speaking,  and 
listening.   Focus  is  on  methods  for  improving  students' 
ability  to  use  observation,  definition,  tone,  supporting 
material,  argument  and  organization  to  effectively  com- 
municate in  the  real  world  of  today's  business  and  social 
life.   Emphasis  is  on  writing,  editing,  and  re-writing  to 
attain  clarity  in  the  use  of  words,  syntax,  and  organization. 


Essays  Illustrating  various  types  of  writing  are  read  and 
discussed  in  class.  Students  write  about  eight  papers  of 
various  types  and  lengths  on  topics  of  their  choice.   Dis- 
cussion of  students'  writing. 
Ms.  Nyman  3  credits 

TU  7-10  P.M. 
Hert  202 

805824  RHET102CE-1    READING  COMPREHENSION, 
GRAMMAR,  WRITING,  STUDY  SKILLS   (B) 
Designed  for  the  student  who  feels  ill  at  ease  with  courses 
involving  a  great  deal  of  reading  and  writing.   Recaps  the 
essentials  of  reading  efficiency,  grammar,  spelling,  punc- 
tuation, writing,  and  study  skills  necessary  for  survival. 
Diagnostic  evaluations  determine  laoth  the  areas  of  student 
competence  and  special  needs.   Focuses  on  reading  skills 
(i.e.,  deduction  of  main  ideas,  fact  vs.  opinion,  cause/effect 
relationships,  fallacious  argument,  etc.)  grammar,  writing, 
and  study  skills,  use  of  the  library,  notetaking,  structuring 
responses  to  objective  and  essay  examinations.   Work  done 
in  class,  small  groups,  and  on  an  individual  basis. 
Staff  3  credits 

S  9  a.m.-  12  noon  Materials  Fee:  $5.00 

Ores  201 

RUSSIAN 

805963  RUSS110CE-1    ELEMENTARY  RUSSIAN 

Grammar,  exercises  in  composition  and  conversation,  and 
selected  readings.  No  previous  language  training  required. 
Mr.  Sutherland  3  credits 

M  7-10  p.m. 
Hert  207 

SOCIOLOGY 

806090  SOCIOL  101CE-1F  AMERICAN  SOCIETY  (D) 

Looks  at  contemporary  American  society  from  a  variety 
of  perspectives.   Considers  the  nature  of  the  American 
vision  from  the  classic  democratic  viewpoint  and  then 
examines  the  reality  of  American  life  through  the  dis- 
tribution of  wealth  and  power,  the  nature  of  crime,  and 
the  organization  of  poverty,  ethnic  relations  and  class. 
Vision  and  reality  are  examined  through  a  classical-radical 
viewpoint  and  participants  judge  the  possibilities  for  the 
future. 

Mr.  Kruidenier  3  credits 

M  7-10  P.M. 
Hert  116 

806121  SOCIOL  250CE-1    DEVIANCE  AND  SOCIAL 
ORDER    (D) 

Discusses  theft,  murder,  rape,  homosexuality,  alcoholism, 
problem  gambling,  mental  illness  and  drug  abuse.  The 
reaction  of  police,  courts,  prison,  and  the  public  to  de- 
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viance,  combined  with  inquiries  into  how  the  deviant  reacts 
to  his/her  reactors.   Some  cross-cultural  and  historical  studies, 
but  the  main  emphasis  is  on  deviance  in  the  United  States  in 
the  twentieth  century.   Visits  to  police  stations,  prisons  and 
mental  institutions.   Discussions  of  reading  material. 
Mr.  Lesieur  3  credits 

W  7-10  p.m.  Materials  Fee:   SI. 00 

Hert  118 

806155  SOCIOL  252CE-1    URBANIZATION  OF  THE  CITY 
(D) 

The  sociological  perspective  is  utilized  to  study  contemporary 
urban  institutions  in  American  society.  The  social,  economic 
and  political  arrangements  as  they  are  manifested  in  commu- 
nities are  examined  to  determine  to  what  extent  they  are  in- 
fluential in  the  development  of  the  contemporary  urban  ex- 
perience.   In  addition,  major  social  problems  deriving  from 
the  character  of  urban  institutions  and  the  problematic  na- 
ture of  urban  problem  solving  are  discussed. 
Mr.  Cooney  3  credits 

TU  7-10  p.m. 
Hert  118 

806189  SOCIOL  275CE-1    SOCIAL  PROBLEMS  (D) 
General  survey  of  contemporary  social  problems  in  U.S.  so- 
ciety with  focus  on  differing  perspectives  which  define  social 
problems.  Generalizes  poverty,  crime,  deviance  and  mental 
illness  and  other  suggested  problems.   Emphasis  on  educa- 
tional inequality.   Roots  of  these  problems  and  their  parti- 
cular significance  in  our  lives  are  explored  along  with  possi- 
ble alternatives  for  the  future. 
Mr.  Markson  3  credits 

Sat.  9-12  p.m. 
Gres301 
SPANISH 

806325  SPAN120CE-1    ELEMENTARY  SPANISH  II 
Continuation  of  the  introduction  to  the  Spanish  language 
emphasizing  the  four  skills:   reading,  writing,  speaking,  and 
oral  comprehension. 
Mr.  Trubiano  3  credits 

M  7-10  p.m.  Materials  Fee:   $1.00 

Hert  201 

806359  SPAN130CE-1    INTERMEDIATE  SPANISH  I 
For  those  who  have  completed  Spanish  1 10-120,  and  other 
students  found  qualified  by  placement  examinations.  Train- 
ing in  language  skill,  with  emphasis  on  speaking  and  under- 
standing; readings  in  cultural  and  literary  texts. 
Mr.  Trubiano  3  credits 

W  7-10  p.m.  Materials  Fee:   $1.00 

Hert  209 

STATISTICS 

806498  STATIS121CE-1    ELEMENTARY  STATISTICS  (E) 

Provides  a  working  knowledge  of  statistics,  encompassing 
principles  of  random  sampling,  frequency  distribution,  prob- 
ability, binomial  and  normal  distributions,  confidence  inter- 


vals, hypothesis  testing,  and  regression  analysis.    Examples 
are  taken  from  a  variety  of  areas. 
Ms.  Bucci  3  credits 

TH  7-10  p.m. 
Gres  307 
ZOOLOGY 

806634  ZOOL101CE-1    INTRODUCTORY  ZOOLOGY  (E) 
Introduction  to  the  fundamentals  of  biology:    basic  concepts 
of  biological  structure,  function  and  integration  from  sub- 
cellular level  to  the  interaction  of  microbiotic  systems. 
Ms.  Ziegler  3  credits 

M— Lecture  7-9  p.m. 
W-Lab         7-10  p.m. 
Mor  4-349  (m) 
Mor  336  (W) 


Publications  would  like  to  thank  Renee  Siciliano  for 
providing  the  excellent  photographs  used  in  this  cata- 
log,  working  closely  with  us,  she  was  able  to  capture 
the  essence  of  the  surrounding  Pioneer  Valley.  Our 
special  thanks  to  the  Hadley  Farm  Museum,  where 
many  of  these  photographs  were  taken. 
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KeytoBuilding 
Locations 


In  the  table  below,  the  buildings  you  are 
likely  to  use  as  a  CE  student  have  been 
listed.   Building  abbreviations  appear  in 
the  first  column.  The  full  name  of  the 
building  appears  in  the  second  column 
and  its  map  location  in  the  third.  (Please 
note  that  the  Textbook  Annex  is  part  of 
the  Physical  Plant  on  this  map.) 


BART 
BFLD 
BERK 
BOWD 
BOYD 


CHEN 
CLRK 

FREN 
ORES 

HAS 

HERT 

HILLS 

HOLD 

MACH 
MARX 
M0R4 


SBA 

STK 

TEXT 

TOBN 


Bartlett  Hall 
Butterfield 
Berkshire 
Bowditch  Hall 
Boyden  Physical 
Education  Building 


C5 
E4 
C6 
B3 


Chenoweth  Laboratory  B3 

Qark  Hall  D4 

French  Hall  D4 

Graduate  Research  Ctr.  C3 

Hasbrouck  Laboratory  C4 

Herter  Hall  C5 
Hills  House, 

North  and  South  D-E5 

Hold.sworth  Hall  B3 

Machmer  Hall  C4 

Marshall  Hall  Annex  D3 
Morrill  Science 

Center,  Sect.  IV  D4 

North  Physical 

Education  Building  C2 


-fl 


School  of  Business 
Administration 
Stockbridge  Hall 
Textbook  Annex 
Tobin  Hall 


D5 
B3 
B4 
C5 


Dec.  2Jan.  18 

Mail  Registration  (Registration  fee  waived  for  all  registrations  received 

by  Jan.  18) 

Mon.-Sat.,  Jan.  20Jan.  25 

In-Person  Registration,  Evening'  College  and  University  Courses  (grad- 

uate and  undergraduate)  [35.00  Registration  Fee] 

Location:    Hills  House,  Main  Lobby 

Time:   Mon. -Thurs.,  12  noon-4  p.m.,  6-8  p.m. 

Fri.,  10  a.m. -5  p.m. 

Sat.,  10  a.m. -2  p.m. 

Mon.Wed.,  Jan.  27Jan.  29 

Late  Registration,  Evening  College  1810.00  Registration  Fee] 

Location:   Hills  House,  Front  Lobby 

Time:  9:30  a.m. -6:30  p.m. 

Wed.,  Jan.  29 

Graduate  University  Course  Registration  [35.00  Registration  Fee] 

Location:    Boyden  Gymnasium 

Time:   9  a.m.-12  noon,  1 :30-4;30  p.m. 

Thurs.,  Jan.  30 

First  Day  of  Classes 

Mon.,  Feb.  17 

Holiday  (Washington's  Birthday) 

Thurs..  Feb.  20 

Monday  Class  Schedule  will  be  followed 

Wed.,  Feb.  26 

End  Add/Drop  Period  (Withdraw,  no  record   partial  refund-See  Re- 

fund Schedule,  page  6.) 

Thurs.,  Feb.  27 

Beginning  "W"  Period  (Withdraw  with  record,  no  refund) 

Sat.,  Mar.  22 

Spring  vacation  begins  after  last  class 

Mon.,  Mar.  31 

Classes  resume 

Mon.,  Apr.  21 

Holiday  (Patriot's  Day) 

Fri.,  Apr.  25 

Monday  class  schedule  will  be  followed 

Fri.,  May  16 

Last  Day  of  Classes 

Sat.,  May  17 

Reading  Day 

Men.,  May  19 

Final  Examinations  begin 

Mon.,  May  26 

Holiday  (Memorial  Day) 

Wed.,  May  28 

Last  Day  of  Final  Examinations,  semester  ends 

Sat,  May  31 

University  Commencement 

DIRECTORY  OF  STUDENT  SERVICES            | 

Black  Cultiin>  and  Black  Studies 

545-0794 

ConltT,  New  Africa  House 

CASIAC  College  of  Arts  and  Sci- 

54 5- 14  04 

ences  Information  and  Advising 

Center  •  Academic  Advisinu  for 

Alls  and  Sciences  majors 

Machmer  Hall  E22 

Continuini;  Education  -  Information  545-0905  | 

Hills  House  North  205 

Continuing  Education  -  Counseling 

545-3430 

Ever\'woman's  Center 

545-0883 

Goodell  506 

Financial  Aid  Office 

545-0801 

Whitmore  243 

Graduate  School,  Admissions  and 

545-0721 

Information,  Graduate  Research 

Center  243 

Handicapped  Students  Office 

5450892 

Whitmore  229 

Healtli  Center 

549-2671 

Housing  Office 

545-2100 

Whitmore  232 

Intramural  Office 

545-2693 

Boyden  Gym 

Rape  Hotline 

545-2121 

Resource  Center  for  Non-Resident 

545.2300 

Students,  Helen  Hill,  Director 

Whitmore  229 

Room  to  Move  -  Drug  drop-in 

545-0400 

Center,  Student  Union 

Springfield  Extension,  Continuing 

545-3410 

Education,  Han'ey  Stone 

1 

Student  Development  Center 

Berkshire  House 

Counseling  (University) 

545-0.'i.3.'i 

Career  Planning  &  Placement 

bAb-222:, 

Transfer  Affairs  Office 

545-0860 

Whitmore  208 

1 

University  Arts  Council 

545-0202 

Herter  Hall 

' 

University  Information 

545-0111 

University  Ombudsman 

545-0867 

Campus  Center  919 

Veterans  Office 

5451346  1 

Whitmore  245 
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EVENING  COLLEGE  STAFF 

Alan  B.  Ashton 

On  Campus  Programs 
Marsha  L.  Capinera 

Registrar 
Kevin  F.  Grerman 

Academic  Programs 
Merilee  Carlson  Neunder 

Evening  College 
Jackie  Schmidt  Posner 

Student  Services 
Donna. L.  Tozloski 

Administrative  Services 
William  C.  Venman 

Director,  Continuing  Education 


The  Division  of  Continuing  Education  is  located 
in  Hills  House-North  on  the  University  of  Massachu- 
setts, Amherst,  campus.    For  registration  information 
call  413/545-0905.  Office  hours  are  8:30  a.m.  -  7  p.m. 
Monday  through  Thursday,  8:30  a.m.  -  5  p.m.,  Friday, 
and  10  a.m.  -  1  p.m.,  Saturday.    (With  the  exception 
of  the  week  of  Dec.  23  through  Jan.  3  when  the  office 
will  be  open  Monday   through  Friday,  8:30  a.m.  -  5  p.m. 
The  office  will  be  closed  Saturday,  December  27. 


*  Spring1975 


ADMISSIONS 

Any  person  who  has  graduated  from  High  School 
or  who  has  a  certificate  of  General  Educational  De- 
velopment is  entitled  to  enroll  in  undergraduate 
courses  offered  by  the  Division  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst. 
The  Division  assumes  that  the  student  will  accurately 
assess  her  or  his  ability  to  take  a  college  level  course. 
It  is  the  student's  responsibility  to  observe  prerequi- 
sites for  individual  courses. 

A  Bachelor's  degree  is  required  for  admission  to 
graduate  level  courses  offered  by  the  Division  unless 
otherwise  stated  in  the  catalog  or  unless  written  per- 
mission to  enroll  is  obtained  following  counsel  with 
the  teaching  faculty. 

Admission  does  not  imply  acceptance  into  a  degree 
program.    (See  "Degrees") 

CANCELLATIONS 

Continuing  Education  courses  are  funded  solely  by 
student  fees.    In  the  event  that  instructional  costs  can- 
not be  met,  any  course  may  be  cancelled  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Division.  Students  who  are  affected  by 
a  course  cancellation  will  be  notified  by  mail.  Stu- 
dents not  wishing  to  enroll  in  an  alternative  course 
will  receive  a  full  refund. 

CHANGt  OF  PROGRAM 

Students  must  formally  notify  the  Division  of  Con- 
tinuing Education  in  writing  of  all  Adds,  Drops,  and 
Withdrawals.   Changing  from  one  section  to  another 
of  the  same  course  is  considered  to  be  an  Add  and  a 
Drop.    Failure  to  use  proper  procedure  could  result  in 
an  "F"  or  an  "Incomplete"  being  recorded  as  a  final 
grade  at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor.   Students 
dropping  courses  during  the  Refund  Period  will  receive 
refunds  only  if  proper  procedures  are  followed.   Please 
check  the  Academic  Calendar  for  Add,  Drop,  and 
Withdrawal  Periods. 
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CORE  REQUIREMENTS 

Cour]«i  which  may  be  applied  lovvafd  completion 
of  University  ol  Mavsachusetts  Core  Requirements 
arc  designated  by  a  capital  letter,  in  parenthesis,  fol- 
lowing the  course  title:   e.g.,  Rhetoric  (B):  Humanities 
(C),  Behavioral  Sciences  (D);  Math/Natural  Sciences  (E). 

COUNSELING  SERVICES 

The  Counseling  staff  of  Student  Support  Services 
is  available  to  aid  students  iri  planning  their  education- 
al and/or  vocational  goals.  A  counselor  will  be  avail- 
able Monday-Thursday  8:30  a.m.-7  p.m.,  Friday 
8:30  a.m.  -  5  p.m.,  and  on  Saturday  by  appointment. 

General  Counseling 

Joan  Eignor  -  101  Hills  House  North      545-3430 
Jackie  Schmidt  Posner  -  103  Hills  House  North 
545-3430 
Master's  Program  in  Education  (Counseling/ 
Catherine  Tierney  -  100A  Hills  House  North 

545-3430 
Teacher  Preparation  Program 

Ruth  L.  Greene  -  106  Hills  House  North 

545-3410 
Although  an  appointment  is  not  necessary,  it  will 
enable  us  to  serve  you  better  if  you  let  us  know  you 
are  coming  in. 

CREDIT 

Credit  offered  through  the  Division  of  Continuing 
Education  is  resident  University  of  Massachusetts 
credit  and  is  fully  transferable.   Credit  courses  num- 
bered 500  and  above  are  graduate  level.  A  double 
numbered  course,  such  as  EDUC  386/686,  is  either 
undergraduate  credit  or  graduate  credit.   It  is  impor- 
tant that  you  indicate  only  one  of  these  numbers— 
the  one  corresponding  to  the  level  of  credit  you  desire. 

DEGREES 

The  Division  of  Continuing  Education  offers  part- 
time  study  which  may  lead  to  any  undergraduate  de- 


gree currently  offered  by  the  University  of  Massachu- 
setts. The  Bachelor  of  General  Studies  degree,  also 
conferred  by  the  University  of  Massachusetts,  is  a 
degree  unique  to  the  Division  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion. The  8GS  is  a  flexible  degree  designed  for  the 
p»art-time  student  and  allows  considerable  freedom 
in  the  development  of  a  major.  Such  degrees,  designed 
in  conjunction  with  faculty  member{s)  and  the  Stu- 
dent Services  staff,  are  often  interdisciplinary  in  na- 
ture and  always  designed  to  meet  the  unique  needs, 
experiences,  and  goals  of  the  individual  student.   Some 
of  the  kinds  of  programs  that  can  and  have  been  de- 
veloped within  the  BGS  are  Law  Enforcement,  Fire 
Science  Administration,  Engineering  Technology,  and 
Applied  Administrative  Science. 

Students  interested  in  earning  a  degree  through  the 
Division  should  contact  Jackie  Posner  or  Joan  Eignor 
at  545-3430. 


EXPENSES 

A.  Course  Fee:  The  Graduate  and  Undergraduate 
Course  Fee  is  S93.00  per  three-credit  course  for  all 
students.  Mass.  residency  does  not  affect  the  course 
fee.  Any  other  Course  Fees  are  as  stated  in  the  Course 
Description. 

B.  Fees:  (non-refundable  except  for  cancelled  courses 
Registration  Fee  (required  of  all  students  registering 

after  Jan.  18,  1975)  S  5.00 

Late  Registration  Fee  (required  of  all  students 

registering  after  Jan.  25,  1975)  S10.00 

Change  of  Program  Fee  (charged  for  every  change 

recorded— add,  drop,  withdrawal)  S  2.00 

Materials  Fee  (assessed  where  applicable  and  due 

after  first  class  meeting— see  Materials 

Fees,  p.  5) 
Commencement  Fee  (assessed  during  semester  of 
graduation)  S10.00 


Optional  Fees  (see  p.  7  for  details) 

Arts  Council  Fee  S  3.00 

Health  Services  Fee  S46.00 

Health  Insurance  Fee  $30.00 

(only  available  to  students  paying  Health  Service  Fei 

C.  Parking:  Any  student  who  registers  for  a  class 
held  on  campus  between  the  hours  of  7  a.m.  and  6 
p.m.  and  who  plans  to  park  a  vehicle  on  the  Amhors 
campus  must  either  obtain  a  parking  decal  from  the 
University  Parking  Office,  Room  103,  Hampshire 
House,  or  park  in  the  Campus  Center  Parking  Garag 
(fee  per  hour).  The  rates  and  privileges  for  parking 
are  determined  by  the  University. 

Access  to  parking  lots  is  not  restricted  after  6  p. 
or  on  weekends  and  no  fees  are  collected  for  vehici' 
parked  on  campus  during  those  times  only. 
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FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 

University  Financial  Aid— Continuing  Education  stu- 
dents carrying  six  credits  or  more,  and  working  on  a 
degree  or  certificate  (e.g.  Teacher  Preparation  Program, 
Legal  Assistant  Training  Program)  are  eligible  for 
consideration  for  financial  aid.  Assistance  will  be 
awarded  on  the  basis  of  need  and  merit,  and  will  cover 
only  direct  educational  expenses.   Students  eligible 
will  receive  aid  in  the  form  of  National  Defense  Loans, 
Educational  Opportunity  Grants,  and/or  University 
scholarships. 

Students  who  feel  they  are  qualified  should  pick 
up  an  application  from  the  Division  of  Continuing 
Education,  205  Hills  House  North  or  from  the  Uni- 
versity Financial  Aid  office  in  Whitmore.   Completed 
applications  must  be  returned  to  205  Hills  House 
North,  NO  LATER  THAN  JANUARY  20,  7975.    De- 
ferred payments  may  be  arranged    for  financial  aid 
applicants  at  the  time  of  registration. 

A  34.00  processing  fee  will  be  charged  to  all  appli- 
cants for  computing  the  financial  statement.  This  fee 
is  non-refundable  and  is  payable  to  Continuing  Educa- 
tion XE-121  at  the  time  of  application. 
Law  Enforcement  Education  Program— \n-ser\jice 
law  enforcement  officers  are  eligible  to  apply  for  aid 
under  LEEP.   Applications  can  be  obtained  in  205 
Hills  House  North.   Completed  applications  should  be 
returned  to  the  Director  of  Student  Services,  205  Hills 
House  North.   DEADLINE  FOR  SUBMITTING  AP- 
PLICATIONS IS  FEBRUARY  15,  1975. 
Veterans'  Benefits— /\\\  courses  offered  for  credit 
through  the  Division  of  Continuing  Education  are 
approved  by  the  Veterans  Administration,  and  veter- 
ans can  therefore  qualify  for  educational  benefits.  It 
is  the  student's  responsibility  to  contact  the  Veterans. 
Affairs  Office  at  the  University  (Whitmore  245,  545- 
1346)  to  obtain  necessary  forms  and  instructions  for 
completing  them.   The  Veterans  office  has  available 
many  other  services  which  may  be  utilized  by  Contin- 
uing Education  veterans.   Veterans  may  file  for  bene- 


fits for  Spring  semester  beginning  in  November.  There 
is  no  deadline  for  filing,  but  the  sooner  you  contact 
the  Veterans  Office,  the  sooner  you  will  begin  re- 
ceiving benefits. 

INDIVIDUALIZED  STUDY 

Individualized  study  is  designed  to  provide  an  op- 
portunity for  Continuing  Education  (undergraduate 
and  graduate)  students  to  fulfill  credit  requirements 
by  working  on  an  individual  basis  with  an  instructor. 

Independent  study  contracts  may  be  undertaken 
in  a  special  problems  area,  or  for  regular  University 
courses. 

Students  may  register  at  any  time  for  individualized 
study  by  completing  an  Individualized  Study  Contract, 
available  from  the  Division  of  Continuing  Education, 
and  by  obtaining  the  necessary  signatures.    In  each 
case,  the  program  of  study  should  be  formulated  by 
mutual  agreemerrt  between  the  faculty  member  and 
the  student.   Such  courses  of  study  must  be  com- 
pleted within  one  calendar  year  of  the  registration 
date.   A  special  independent  study  fee  of  $5.00  is 
charged  for  each  registration  in  addition  to  the  stan- 
dard per  credit  fee  of  $31.00. 

Information  for  individualized  study  may  be  ob- 
tained from:   Joan  P.  Eignor,  545-3430. 

MATERIALS  FEES 

The  Materials  Fee  for  Continuing  Education  courses 
is  a  non-refundable  fee  Wtiich  covers  the  cost  of  any 
duplication  of  materials,  rental  of  audio-visual  equip- 
ment, or  any  other  classroom  supplies  required  for  a 
particular  course.   The  amount  of  the  Materials  Fee 
varies  with  the  course  and  is  listed  in  this  Catalog, 
along  with  the  Course  Description  for  your  conveni- 
ence.  MATERIALS  FEES  FOR  THE  SPRING  1975 
SEMESTER  WILL  NOT  BE  COLLECTED  UNTIL 
THE  FIRST  WEEK  OF  CLASSES.   Materials  Fee 
cards  will  be  distributed  to  students  at  the  first  class 
meeting.   Thereafter,  payment  may  be  made  by  mail 
or  in  person  at  the  Continuing  Education  Records 
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Office.  205  Hills  House  Nonh.  and  ALL  MATERIALS 
FEES  MUST  BE  PAID  IN  FULL  BY  THE  SECOND 
CLASS  MEETING 

PASS/FAIL  COURSES 

Continuing  Education  students  are  eligible  to  use 
a  pass/fail  option  m  one  course  eacfi  semester.  Tfie 
student  may  elect  to  take  up  to  and  including  five 
(5)  University  core  requirement  courses  pass/fail. 
School  of  Education  courses  are  automatically  pass/ 
fail  and  a  student  taking  an  Education  course  does 
not  lose  the  option  of  taking  a  second  (non-Education) 
course  pass/fail.  Students  must  notify  the  Division, 
in  writing,  before  tfie  end  of  the  Add/Drop  Period 
I  Feb.  26.  1975)  of  their  decision  to  employ  the  pass/ 
fail  option 

SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION  PASS/FAIL  POLICY 

All  grades  for  School  of  Education  sponsored 
courses,  both  graduate  and  undergraduate,  are  Pass/ 
Fail.  This  is  not  optional  on  the  part  of  the  student 
except  in  the  following  special  cases: 

1)  Students  enrolled  in  a  University  of  Massachu- 
setts Master's  Degree  program  are  eligible  to  receive 
a  letter  grade.   (Graduate  School  policy  requires  18 
graded  credits  during  the  33-hour  Master's  program.) 

2)  The  School  of  Education  understands  that  a 
Pass/Fail  mark  is  not  acceptable  to  some  institutions, 
e.g..  a  school  district,  university,  company,  etc.    In 
such  cases,  the  student  should  communicate  the 
School  of  Education  Pass/Fail  policy  to  the  institution 
and  have  a  representative  contact  the  Academic  Ex- 
tension Services  of  the  School  of  Education  (171  Hills 
South,  University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst,  Mass. 
01002,  545-1584)  to  request  an  exception.    It  will  be 
necessary  to  secure  the  approval  of  the  School  of 
Education,  Dean  of  Academic  Affairs. 

In  both  cases,  the  student  should  make  the  request 
for  a  letter  grade  known  to  the  instructor  early  in 


the  semester  so  that  the  grade  may  be  added  to  the 
roster  at  the  end  of  the  course. 

REFUNDS 

Refunds  of  Course  Fees  will  be  made  according  to 
the  following  schedule,  with  two  exceptions:    (a)   a 
student  involuntarily  called  to  military  service  before 
the  completion  of  a  course  will  be  given  a  pro  rata  re- 
fund of  course  fee;  (b)   students  enrolled  in  courses 
which  are  cancelled  due  to  lack  of  enrollment  will  be 
given  a  full  refund. 
Refund  Schedule 

Jan.  30-Feb.  12  80% 

Feb.  13-Feb.  19  60^i 

Feb.  20- Feb.  26  40% 

After  Feb.  26  NO  REFUND 

Refunds  for  course  drops  received  through  the 
mail  will  be  determined  according  to  the  date  of 
postmark. 

REGISTRATION,  EVENING  COLLEGE 

To  register  by  mail  simply  complete  the  registra- 
tion form  included  in  this  publication  and  mail  with 
full  remittance  to : 

DIVISION  OF  CONTINUING  EDUCATION 

Evening  College,  AE75-1 

P.O.  Box  835 

Amherst,  Massachusetts  01002 

Make  checks  payable  to  Continuing  Education 
AE75-1.    Registrations  postmarked  after  January  18, 
1975  must  include  a  $5.00  registration  fee.    Registra- 
tions postmarked  after  January  25,  1975  must  include 
a  SI 0.00  registration  fee. 

Mail  registrations  will  be  confirmed  by  return  mail. 
Class  sizes  are  limited,  so  register  early. 

To  register  in  person,  come  to  Hills  House  Lobby 
January  20  through  January  25,  12  noon  to  4  p.m. 
and  6  p.m.  to  8  p.m.,  Monday  through  Thursday;  10 
a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Friday;  and  10  a.m.  to  2  p.m.  Saturday. 


A  S5.00  registration  fee  will  be  assessed  of  all  in-person 
registrants  during  this  week,  and  payment  must  be 
made  in  full  at  the  time  of  registration. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  students  who  are  unable 
to  register  by  mail  or  during  InPerson  Registration,  a 
Late  Registration  period  will  be  in  effect  January  27 
through  January  29.  1975.  During  this  time  students 
may  register  only  for  Continuing  Education  Evening 
College  courses,  and  registrations  will  be  accepted  on 
a  space-available  basis.  A  510.00  Registration  Fee  will 
be  assessed  of  all  registrants  after  January  25.  1975. 

REGISTRATION,  UNIVERSITY  CLASSES 

Regular  undergraduate  University  of  Massachusetts 
classes  are  available  to  Continuing  Education  students 
on  a  space-available  basis.   University  graduate-level 
courses  are  also  available  to  students  who  have  ob- 
tained a  bachelor's  degree  from  an  accredited  four-year 
school,  and  who  have  also  obtained  prior  written  per- 
mission from  the  instructor. 

Students  must  appear  in  person  to  register  for  any 
University  class.   There  will  be  no  exceptions  to  this 
policy.  Students  may  not  register  for  University  class- 
es prior  to  the  start  of  In-Person  Registration  (January 
20.  1975). 

Continuing  Education  students  are  normally  limited 
to  a  total  of  nine  (9)  credit  hours  of  work  per  semes- 
ter of  which  no  more  than  six  (6)  credit  hours  or  two 
(2)  courses  may  be  taken  in  regular  University  ("day") 
courses. 

For  the  convenience  of  those  students  wishing  to 
register  for  regular  University  graduate-level  courses, 
there  will  be  a  Continuing  Education  representative 
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available  at  Boyden  Gymnasium  on  January  29,  1975, 
when  the  University  conducts  its  graduate  registration. 
Students  are  reminded  that  written  permission  from 
the  instructor  is  required  in  order  to  complete  regis- 
tration.  A  35.00  registration  fee  will  be  in  effect  for 
graduate  University  course  registration  at  Boyden 
Gymnasium  on  January  29,  1975. 

SPECIAL  PROGRAM  FEE  OPTIONS  FOR  C.E. 
STUDENTS 

The  Division  is  pleased  to  be  able  to  make  available 
the  following  University  services  and  programs  for 
Continuing  Education  students.  These  are  all  optional 
fees.  Payment  instructions  for  each  are  listed  in  the 
descriptions  below. 

Arts  Council  Fee 

The  Arts  Council  fee  of  S3. 00  per  semester  allows 
students  a  50%  discount  on  admission  to  all  Arts 
Council  events.   Some  of  the  programs  include  the 
Third  World  Cultural  Series,  Chamber  Music  Series, 
Dance  Series  and  Celebrity  Series. 

This  fee  is  payable  at  the  time  of  registration  to  the 
Division  of  Continuing  Education. 

Health  Services  Fee 

University  Health  Services  staff,  working  together 
as  a  group,  are  responsible  for  the  direct  provision  of  a 
wide  range  of  integrated  services.   Primary  care  physi- 
cians serve  as  family  doctors  and  coordinate  the  nature 
and  extent  of  services  to  assure  quality  care,  whether 
it  is  provided  in  the  Health  Center  or  under  the  sup- 
plementary insurance  program.    Laboratory,  x-ray, 
physical  therapy,  pharmacy,  specialty  clinics,  inpatient 
facilities,  and  other  services  are  also  available  at  the 
Health  Center. 

The  student  health  program  also  provides  mental 
health  consultation,  including  short-term  and  group 
psychotherapy,  a  dental  program,  health  education 
activities  in  such  areas  as  drug  use,  nutrition,  common 


health  ailments  and  human  sexuality,  and  an  environ- 
mental health  and  safety  monitoring  unit. 

The  health  services  fee  at  846.00  (for  Spring  se- 
mester only)  is  payable  to  Continuing  Education  at 
the  time  of  registration.   NOTE:   Students  must  enroll 
for  at  least  5  credits  to  be  eligible. 

Health  Insurance  Fee 

The  Chicago  Insurance  Company  offers  University 
of  Massachusetts  students  a  hospital,  surgical,  and 
medical  program  to  supplement  the  on-campus  care 
provided  by  the  University  Health  Services.    It  pro- 
vides protection  effective  Jan.  30  -  Aug.  31,  1975  for 
the  covered  medical  expenses  of  injury  or  illness 
causing  loss  commencing  while  the  policy  is  in  force 
during  University  holidays,  summer  vacation,  and 
other  times  when  the  student  is  away  from  the  Uni- 
versity.  Coverage  is  available  to  students  who  pay 
the  proper  premium.   This  insurance  plan  offers  liberal 
benefits  for  services  provided  by  participating  physi- 
cians and  hospitals.  The  Cooley  Dickinson  Hospital 
and  groups  of  general  and  orthopedic  surgeons  have 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  University  Health 
Services  to  provide  high  quality  services  at  no  addi- 
tional cost  to  the  subscriber  beyond  the  premium. 
However,  emergency  treatment  in  non-participating 
hospital  and  by  a  non-participating  physician  will  be 
covered  up  to  a  maximum  of  35,000  per  occurrence 
for  the  limits  stipulated  in  the  insurance  brochure 
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(available  from  the  Division  of  Continuing  Education). 

The  cost  is  S30.00  tor  coverage  Jan.  30-Aug.  31, 
1 975.   Students  must  pay  Health  Services  fee 
IS46.00)  in  order  to  get  insurance.   This  fee  is  payable 
to  Continuing  Education  at  the  time  of  registration. 

Ptiyslcal  Education  Fee 

Students  may  pay  a  S5.00  physical  education  fee, 
which  entitles  the  student  to  the  use  of  all  PE  facili- 
ties (e.g.  pool,  bowling  alley,  gym)  as  scheduled  by  the 
PE  department,  a  locker  or  basket  (if  available),  towel 
and  equipment  rental.   All  services  and  facilities  are 
regulated  by  the  PE  department,  and  Continuing  Edu- 
cation students  are  expected  to  conform  to  estab- 
lished policies. 

Payment  should  be  made  to  the  Ticket  Office  in 
Boyden  Gymnasium,  and  the  receipt  taken  to  the  In- 
tramural office  '.vhpre  an  1.0.  card  will  be  issued. 

STUDENT  ORIENTATION 

An  orientation  program.  Including  a  slide  presen- 
tation about  the  Division  will  be  held  on: 

Thursday,  January  30  6:00  p.m. 

Saturday,  February  1  12:00  p.m. 

Monday,  February  3  6:00  p.m. 

Tuesday,  February  4  6:00  p.m. 

Wednesday,  February  5  6:00  p.m. 

Orientation  will  be  held  in  the  lobby  of  Hills  House. 
Staff  of  the  Division  will  be  available  30  minutes  prior 
to  the  orientation  to  hand  out  ID  cards,  verify  class- 
room assignments,  and  answer  questions. 

Come  and  meet  the  staff,  and  find  out  about  the 
many  opportunities  available  to  you  as  Continuing 
Education  students. 

TEXTBOOKS 

The  Textbook  Annex  of  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts is  providing  the  service  of  stocking  books  for 
Continuing  Education  courses  and  is  extending  its 
hours  to  make  textbooks  available  to  Continuing  Edu- 


cation students.   During  the  week  of  In-Person  regis 
tration  (Jan.  20-251  the  Annex  svill  be  open  from 
10:30  a.m. -4:30  p.m.  for  students  who  wish  to  pur- 
chase books  before  classes  begin.  Textbook  informa- 
tion will  be  posted  in  the  Annex. 

During  the  first  week  of  classes  Textbook  Annex 
hours  will  be: 

8:30  a.m. -9  p.m. 

8:30  a.m. -9  p.m. 

10  a.m. -4  p.m. 

9  a.m. -9  p.m. 

9  a.m. -9  p.m. 

9  a.m. -7:30  p.m. 

9  a.m. -7:30  p.m. 

9  a.m. -5  p.m. 

10  a.m.-2  p.m. 
ouqh 

10  a.m. -2  p.m. 
Thereafter  the  Annex  will  be  open  Mon.-Fri.,  10  a.m.; 
4  p.m.   Continuing  Education  students  are  urged  to 
make  every  effort  to  purchase  books  during  these  ex- 
tended hours.   Refer  to  the  Campus  map  in  this  cata- 
log for  directions  to  the  Annex. 


Thurs. 

Jan.  30 

Fri. 

Jan.  31 

Sat. 

Feb.    1 

Mon. 

Feb.   3 

Tues. 

Feb.   4 

Wed. 

Feb.    5 

Thurs. 

Feb.   6 

Fri. 

Feb.    7 

Sat. 

Feb.    8 

Mon. 

Feb.  10 

Thurs. 

Feb.  13 

TRANSCRIPTS 

Permanent  records  of  all  courses  taken  through  the 
Division  of  Continuing  Education  are  maintained  by 
the  Division,  and  arc  rjof  transferred  automatically 
to  other  offices  on  campus  (such  as  the  Registrar's  Of- 
fice, Graduate  Records  Office,  etc.).   Requests  for 
.transcripts  must  be  made  in  writing  either  by  letter  or 
by  official  Transcript  Request  Card.  Be  sure  to  in- 
clude complete  address  of  person  or  institution  to 
w/hom  the  transcripts  will  be  sent. 

Official  transcripts  will  be  sent  only  to  Registrars 
or  Recording  Officers  of  institutions  and  to  recogni,fed 
business  addresses.  Student  copies  (so  designated) 
may  be  obtained  by  following  the  same  procedure. 
The  first  transcript  will  be  issued  free  of  charge. 
There  will  be  a  SI. 00  charge  for  all  subsequent  trans- 
cripts. 

Address  transcript  requests  to: 

Transcript  Request 

Division  of  Continuing  Education 

Hills  House  North,  Room  206 

University  of  Massachusetts 

Amherst,  Massachusetts  01002' 
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ACCOUNTING 

850028         ACCTG  130CE-1  INTRODUCTION  TO 
MANAGERIAL  ACCOUNTING 

Continuiition  ot  Accouiitiny  120  with  major  emphasis 
on  the  development  and  application  of  Accounting 
data  for  planning  and  control.   Prerequisite:   Account- 
ing 120. 

Mr.  Bridgman  3  credits 

M  7  10p.m. 
ANTHROPOLOGY 

850535         ANTH  104CE-1     INTRODUCTION  TO 
CULTURAL  ANTHROPOLOGY  (Dl 
Deals  '.vith  variations  among  societies  in  their  ecology 
and  economics,  social  and  political  organization,  art, 
religion  and  ideology.   A  major  theme  is  the  elimina- 
tion of  one's  own  ethnocentrism  and  understanding 
the  behavior  of  another  society  in  its  own  context. 
Films  are  shown  frequently  concerning  the  life  ways 
of  other  cultures  and  contrasting  human  behavior 
with  that  of  non-human  primates. 
Mr.  Vnenchak  3  credits 

M  7-10  p.m. 

850706         ANTH  252CE-1     RURAL  AND  PEASANT 
SOCIETY  (D) 

A  survey  of  rural,  agricultural  societies  with  special 
reference  to  "third-world"  peasants  and  the  problems 
of  modernization.   Topics  include:    peasants  in  Latin 
America,  the  Carribean,  Africa,  and  Asia;  rural,  ethnic 
and  religious  communities  in  the  U.S.A.;  middlemen 
and  cultural  brokers;  rural  health  and  population  con- 
trol; and  peasant  responses  to  change. 
Mr.  Ciski  3  credits 

TU  7-10  p.m. 

850871         ANTH333CE-1     KINSHIP  AND  SOCIAL 
ORGANIZATION 

Kinship  is  of  fundamental  importance  to  all  human 
societies.   For  most  of  human  history,  and  still  for 
many  societies,  it  has  formed  the  frame  within  which 
most  of  life's  activities  (political,  economic,  military, 
ritualistic)  have  taken  place.   Course  examines  the 


basic  principles  and  various  forms  of  kinship  as  they 
are  manifested  in  a  variety  of  societies  from  the  Aus- 
tralian Aboriginals  to  modern  America.  In  each  case, 
kinship  is  related  to  the  ecological,  technological, 
political,  and  idcalogical  situations.  Prerequisite:  at 
least  one  undergraduate  course  in  cultural/social  an- 
thropology, or  permission  of  instructor  (369-4640). 
Mr.  Coleman  3  credits 

TH  7-10  p.m.  Materials  Fee:   S4.00 

851047         ANTH  340CE  1     RELIGION  AND 
RITUAL  (D) 

Human  relationships  with  the  divine  have  been  vari- 
ously organized  and  analyzed.   Course  examines  a 
number  of  cases  of  religious  expression,  especially  in 
North  America  and  Southeast  Asia,  and  the  historical, 
methodological,  and  theoretical  contributions  of 
Eraser,  Malinowski,  Turner,  Bellah,  and  Geertz,  among 
others.  Materials  fee  includes  films  and  field  trips. 
Mr.  McKean  3  credits 

W  7-10  p.m.  Materials  Fee:   S10.00 

ART 

851218         ART  102CE-1        DRAWING  COMPOSI- 
TION (C) 

Continuation  of  Art  100  (Drawing  in  black  and  white, 
applying  pencil,  crayon  and  charcoal  techniques  to 
representation  in  line  and  tone,  emphasizing  sound 
observation  and  effective  presentation).   Emphasis 
placed  on  pictorial  composition  and  advanced  draw- 
ing techniques.   Prerequisities:   Art  100  or  equivalent 
experience  in  drawing. 
Mr.  Robinson  3  credits 

TU-TH  7-10  p.m. 

851383        ART117CE-1        INTRODUCTION  TO 
ART  (C) 

An  introduction  to  the  history  of  Western  Art  and 
principles  of  appreciation.  Topical  discussion  of  tech- 
niques, styles,  and  purposes  of  the  visual  arts  (includ- 
ing painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture),  followed 
by  a  survey  of  art  from  pre-history  to  the  present 
time. 


Mr.  Baldwin  3  credits 

TU  7  10  p.m.  IVlaterials  Fee:   SI. 00 

851578         ART120CE-1       BASIC  2-D  DESIGN  (C) 
Principles  of  2-D  design,  exploring  the  use  of  line, 
shape,  color,  and  composition  as  they  relate  visually 
to  personal  experience. 
Ms.  Russom  3  credits 

MW  7-10  p.m.  Materials  Fee:    S2.00 

851749         ART  190CE-1A    PHOTOGRAPHY: 
BEGINNING  AND  INTERMEDIATE 
Introduction  to  visual  experience  through  a  study  of 
the  basic  elements  of  photography  as  an  expressive 
medium.  Course  covers  black  and  white  35  mm  film, 
primarily;  the  camera,  lens,  exposure,  and  darkroom 
procedures;  developing  and  printing  pictures.   Class  is 
supplemented  with  various  slides  of  great  photograph- 
ers and  the  showing  of  two  or  three  photography  films; 
some  photographic  history  is  examined. 
At  the  end  of  the  15  weeks,  a  portfojio  of  15-20 
dry  mounted  photographs  is  due  for  a  final  critique, 
plus  all  contact  sheets.   Class  is  expected  to  shoot 
about  five  rolls  of  film  per  week  with  which  to  work. 
Charles  Swedlund's  book.  Photograpny;  A  Hand- 
book of  History,  Methods  and  Materials,  is  recom- 
mended.   Intermediate  and  advanced  students  are 
welcome. 

Ms.  Alberts  3  credits 

TH  7-10  p.m.  Materials  Fee:    $8.00 

851910       ART  190CE-1X     SILK-SCREENING 
Silk  screening  techniques  including  paper  stencil, 
tusche-glue  stencil,  lacquer  film  stencil  and  photosten- 
cil.  Students  supply  own  materials. 
Mr.  Thompson  3  credits 

M  7-10  p.m.  IVlaterials  Fee:    85. 00 

852080        ART210CE-1        INTERIOR  DESIGN 

A  basic  (interior)  design  course  concerned  with  space 
planning,  traffic  flow,  furniture  layout,  and  interior 
j  building  systems.   Students  have  the  opportunity  to 
I  develop  basic  visual  communication  skills  while  answer- 


ing several  design  problems.   Related  professional  vis- 
ual materials  are  presented  and  discussed  prior  to  each 
problem  offered  by  the  instructor.   Prerequisite:    A 
minimum  of  two  basic  art/drawing/composition 
courses  or  drafting  and/or  some  interior  design  or 
drafting  experience. 
Mr.  McGee  3  credits 

TU  7-10  p.m.  Materials  Fee:  31.00 

852251        ART220CE-1       PAINTING  I  (C) 

Course  for  beginners  and  those  with  experience  in 
painting.   Both  acrylic  and  oil  are  used.   Color,  com- 
position, and  specific  painting  skills  are  explored  in 
terms  of  individual  creative  intention. 
Ms.  Morgan  3  credits 

MW  7-10  p.m. 

852422        ART290CE-1X     16mm  FILM  PRO- 
DUCTION 

For  students  with  varied  experience,  introduces  the 
use  of  16mm  film  production  equipment  and  editing 
techniques.   Class  views  experimental,  documentary 
and  narrative  films  followed  by  discussions.   Fees 
cover  use  of  equipment.   Students  are  expected  to 
spend  about  $30.00  for  raw  film  stock  and  processing. 
Mr.  Thompson  3  credits 

TH  7-10  p.m.  Materials  Fee:  $10.00 


ASTRONOMY 

852617         ASTRON  105CE-1     WEATHER  AND 
OUR  ATMOSPHERE  (E) 

A  basic  course  in  the  motion  and  composition  of  the 
earth's  atmosphere  with  emphasis  on  environmental, 
ecological,  and  energy  conservation  aspects.   Descrip- 
tion and  explanation  of  solar  heat,  seasonal  variations, 
temperature,  pressure,  wind,  moisture,  stability, 
clouds,  air  masses,  fronts  and  severe  weather.    Inter- 
pretation of  meteorological  charts,  diagrams,  forecasts, 
and  climatic  data.   Degree-day,  chill  factor,  and  pollu- 


COLLEGE  LEVEL  EXAMINATION 
PROGRAM  (CLEP) 

CLEF  is  a  national  program  of  credit-by- 
examination  that  offers  you  the  opportunity 
to  obtain  recognition  for  college-level  achieve- 
ment. No  matter  when,  where,  or  how  you 
have  learned— by  means  of  formal  or  informal 
study— you  can  take  the  CLEP  tests.  If  the  re- 
sults are  acceptable  you  can  receive  college 
credit,  applicable  towards  an  undergraduate  de- 
gree. 

CLEP  general  exams  are  available  in  the 
areas  of  English  Composition,  Humanities,  So- 
cial Studies-History,  Natural  Sciences,  and  Math- 
ematics. There  are  over  thirty  subject  exams  in 
a  wide  variety  of  fields.  All  exams  are  given 
monthly  on  the  University  of  Massachusetts/ 
Amherst  campus.  Fees  are  $30.00  for  all  five 
general  exams,  and  $15.00  each  for  the  subject 
exams. 

Further  information  and  registration  forms 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Division  of  Continu- 
ing Education,  or  the  Student  Development  Cen- 
ter (Berkshire  House,  545-0333).  In  order  to 
have  the  test  scores  sent  directly  to  the  Division 
of  Continuing  Education  place  the  number 
"3945"  in  the  Score  Report  College  Code  box 
on  the  CLEP  registration  form. 

Don't  you  think  it's  worth  a  try? 

CONFERENCE  SERVICES 

A  number  of  noncredit  seminars  and  work- 
shops will  be  offered  Spring  Term  through  Uni- 
versity Conference  Services.  Conference  Ser- 
vices as  a  part  of  the  Division  of  Continuing 
Education  acts  as  a  link  between  the  academic 
and  service  agencies  of  the  University.  The  Divi- 
sion operates  with  the  belief  that  education  is 
a  lifelong  process,  and  seeks  to  provide  alterna- 
tive learning  formats  to  the  traditional  four-year 
CONTINUED  PG.  15 
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tion  index  concepts  as  related  to  daily  activities. 

Mr.  Fisher  3  credits 

SAT  912  a.m.  Materials  Fee:  S4.00 

BOTANY 

852782         BOTANY  lOlCE-1     INTRODUCTORY 
BOTANY  (E) 

Course  is  primarily  for  non-science  majors.  Intro- 
duces students  to  the  major  groups  of  plants  and,  using 
plants  as  examples,  presents  general  principles  of  biol- 
ogy. Topics  discussed  include;  reproduction,  gene- 
tics, cell  structure,  photosynthesis,  and  useful  plant 
products  (foods,  medicines,  poisons).  Two  hours  of 
lectures  for  each  hour  of  demonstration/discussion. 
Ms.  Collins  3  credits 

TU  7-10  p.m.  Materials  Fee:   S2.00 

COMMUNICATION  STUDIES 

853996      COMSTU  201CE-1  ADVANCED  PUBLIC 


SPEAKING 

Course  IS  designed  to  train  individuals  to  communi- 
cate effectively  on  an  interpersonal  and  intrapersonal 
level.   Communication  is  not  an  act  which  can  be  rele- 
gated to  the  classroom  or  the  platform.    It  is  a  vital 
force  in  the  everyday  affairs  of  each  individual. 
Course  emphasizes  all  aspects  of  the  communication 
process  from  the  individual's  inherent  need  to  under- 
stand her/himself,  to  the  need  to  express  her/himself 
more  effectively. 

Ms.  Palleschi  3  credits 

M  7-10  p.m. 
854333  (undergrad) 

854679  (grad)  COMSTU  225/525CE-1  HISTORY  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  MOTION  PICTURE 
Reviews  and  analyzes  in  chronological  fashion  the 
major  developments,  styles  and  concepts  in  motion 
picture  history.  Structured  around  brief  mini-lec- 
tures, screening  of  representative  films  and  group 
discussion  and  analysis. 
Mr.  Bohn  3  credits 

W  7-10  p.m. 

COMPARATIVE  LITERATURE 
853636         COMLIT101CE-1      THE  FUNCTION 
OF  LITERATURE  IN  OUR  WORLD  (C) 
The  fundamental  assumption  is  that  literature  is  man- 
made  and  as  such  can  be  talked  about  sensibly. 
Course  attempts  to  build  on  the  ideas  of  people  who 
simply  like  to  read  and  who  would  like  to  understand 
better  what  goes  on  in  the  transmission  of  thought  and 
feeling  between  people  who  make  books  and  people 
who  read  them.   Examines  ways  in  which  literature  at- 
tempts to  open  a  window  on  reality  (whether  that 
reality  is  ultimate  and  sacred  or  whether  it  can  be 
recognized  in  the  everyday),  the  effect  that  literature 
can  have  on  the  world  (on  the  viewer  at  the  window), 
and  finally  the  shape,  the  form  of  the  literary  experi- 
ence in  contemporary  human  life. 
Mr.  Barney  3  credits 

W  7-10  p.m. 


853807        COMLIT347CE1      MUSIC  AND  LIT- j 
ERATURE  (C) 

Examines  the  relationship  of  music  and  literature 
from  the  ancient  Greeks  to  the  present  day  and  con] 
sidcrs  how  each  culture  has  made  use  of  musical  ma 
rials  to  illuminate  the  human  experience  expressed 
words.  I 

Mr.  Touponce  3  credits  ] 

TH  7  10  p.m.  Materials  Fee:   S5.00l 

ECOIMOMICS 

854840        ECON  181CE  1     ECONOMICS  AND 
URBAN  PROBLEMS  (D)  j 

A  survey  of  urban  problems  and  their  economic  im 
plications,  including  an  examination  of  efforts  to 
correct  situations  of  unemployment,  problems  in 
housing  and  transportation,  and  urban  poverty. 
Ms.  MacKay  3crediu 

TU  7-10  p.m.  Materials  Fee:   SI.OOj 

EDUCATION 

FOR  ALL  EDUCATION  COURSES  NUMBERED  386 
USE  SCHED.  NO.  220155  (undergrad);  FOR  ALL  EDI 
CATION  COURSES  NUMBERED  686  USE  SCHED.  N 
220326  (grad). 

220155       EDUC386CE-2550  SELF-DIRECTED 
LEARNING  SKILLS 

A  highly  structured  group  process  designed  to  faci 
tate  the  transition  from  externally  directed  learnin 
to  self-directed  learning.  Object  is  to  help  particip 
gain:   a  working  familiarity  with  their  internal  stru 
ture  as  reflected  in  their  interests,  values,  strength;; 
and  potentials;  and  the  means  to  plan  and  negotial 
the  individualization  of  learning  experiences  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  dictates  of  this  "internal"  struc  | 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  developing  the  ability  to  acij 
an  advocate  in  behalf  of  student's  own  learning  stv 
and  on  learning  to  set  achievable  goals.  Group  fui 
tions  as  a  learning  support  group. 
Mr.  Cheren  3  credits 

M  7-10  p.m. 


220155       EDUC336CE-2555  SIGW  LANGUAGE 
AND  FINGERSPELLIIMG 

The  hearing  impaired  are  a  misunderstood  minority 
group,  largely  because  of  the  communication  barriers 
dll     between  them  and  those  who  can  hear.   This  barrier  is 
a  serious  handicap  when  they  have  to  communicate 
with  professional  people,  such  as  doctors,  nurses,  den- 
tists, counselors,  lawyers,  etc.   Course  is  being  offered 
with  professional  people  in  mind,  but  is  not  restricted 
to  them.    Includes  a  brief  history  of  manual  commun- 
ication and  of  the  education  of  the  deaf;  the  psychol- 
ogy of  deafness;  the  problems  most  frequently  met 
by  deaf  people,  and  instruction  in  the  use  of  finger- 
spelling  and  the  language  of  sign. 
Mr.  Patrie  3  credits 

M  7-10  p.m. 

EDUC  386/686CE-5800  REALITIES  OF  CLASS- 
ROOM MANAGEMENT 

Develops  an  awareness  of  values  and  goals  for  children 
and  enhances  skills  of  communication  with  children 
and  parents  in  an  educational  setting.    Focuses  on 
competencies  which  enable  teachers  to  develop  a  more 
disciplined  atmosphere  for  learning.   Some  specific 
areas  of  inquiry:    1.   exploring  reality  therapy  as  a 
disciplined  approach  for  the  learner,  2.   designing 
techniques  for  increasing  teacher-student-parent  in- 
volvement, 3.   learning  to  effectively  cope  with  stu- 
rt    dent  behavior  problems,  4.   fostering  responsible  stu- 
M   dent  behavior,  5.   building  a  total  school  approach  to 
'M   discipline. 

H   Mr.  Lawson  3  credits 

lis.    TU  7-10  p.m.  Materials  Fee:    $3  00 

iiii^ 

5='  EDUC  386/686CE-5805   UNDERSTANDING 
-•-  AESTHETIC  EDUCATION 

'•'  A  search  of  answers  to  questions  such  as:    Can  educa- 
*>:  tion  prepare  men  and  women,  who  may  be  forced  to 
"''   live  with  fewer  material  goods,  for  a  higher  quality  of 
life  of  another  kind?  Should  education  arouse  appe- 
tites for  art  and  other  labor-intensive  goods?  Can  the 


comprehension  of  changing  beauty  ideals  help  prepare 
men  and  women  to  anticipate  change  in  other  matters 
of  social  nature?  Why  do  people  of  various  back- 
grounds experience  arts  differently?   How  does  a 
work  of  art  emotionally  involve  the  spectator?  Should 
education  attempt  to  close  the  gap  of  understanding 
that  exists  between  what  the  avant-garde  artists  do  and 
what  the  lay  public  appreciates? 
Ms.  Jarvesoo  3  credits 

W  7-10  p.m.  Materials  Fee:   SI. 00 

EDUC386/686CE-5810  CIVIL  RIGHTS  OF 
TEACHERS  AND  STUDENTS 

During  the  past  decade  serious  questions  have  been 
raised  about  the  rights  of  teachers  and  of  students. 
Historically,  the  local  communities  almost  completely 
controlled  and  prescribed  the  conduct  of  teachers 
and  students.   Course  explores  recent  cases  that  chal- 
lenge these  communiuy  controls  and  cases  and  conflict 
related  to  such  areas  as  the  use  of  "dirty  words"  by 
teachers,  censorship,  controversial  private  lives,  reli- 
gious conflicts,  controversies  over  grooming,  political 
activities,  sexism,  racism,  due  process  and  others. 
Mr.  Fischer  3  credits 

TU  7-10  p.m. 


The  following  Education  courses  constitute  a  por- 
tion of  the  part  time  M.Ed.  Counseling  Program.  Re- 
gistration preference  is  given  to  students  formally  en- 
rolled in  that  program.  Also  included  in  that  pro- 
gram are  Psychology  582CE-1  and  700CE-1A. 


220326       EDUC  686CE-9520  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
IN  EDUCATION:  INDIVIDUAL  INTELLIGENCE 
TESTING 

Student  learns  to  administer,  score,  and  interpret  the 
Wechsler  Adult  Intelligence  Scale  and  the  Wechsler  In- 
telligence Scale  for  Children.   Tests  administered  in 
the  field;  complete  protocols  submitted  for  evaluation. 
Mr.  Blane  3  credits 

TH  7-10  p.m.  Materials  Fee:   $5.00 


220326       EDUC  686CE-9525   PRACTICUM  IN 
COUNSELING 

Supervised  counseling  experience  on  one  of  several 
settings,  such  as  schools,  social  agencies,  counseling 
centers.   Students  are  expected  to  devote  the  equival- 
ent of  two  days  per  week  in  their  field's  facility. 
Weekly  seminars  and  a  period  of  individual  supervision 
in  addition  to  working  in  this  facility.    Integrates  the 
didactic  and  experiential  aspects  of  the  student's  Mas- 
ters Degree  in  Counseling  program.   Prerequisite:    Per- 
mission of  instructor  only,  545-0333. 
Mr.  Keochakian  6  credits 

TU  7-10  p.m.  Course  Fee:   $186.00 

Materials  Fee:    $5.00 

220326       EDUC  686CE-9530  SCHOOL  COUNSEL- 
ING PROCEDURES 

Instruments  and  techniques  used  in  guidance  work 
such  as  observation,  methods  of  individual  appraisal, 
record  keeping,  and  school-community  liaison  prac- 
tices, as  well  as  instruction  and  supervision  of  actual 
counseling  activities  in  a  laboratory  setting.  Prerequi- 
site: Permission  of  instructor,  545-2555. 
Mr.  Kraus  3  credits 

M  7-10  p.m. 

220326        EDUC  686CE-9535  HUMAN  APPRAISAL 
AND  EVALUATION 

Application  of  the  principles  of  test  theory  and  con- 
struction through  the  use  of  standardized  and  other 
tests  in  counseling.   Use,  interpretation,  and  public 
relations  of  testing;  issues  in  testing  and  case  studies 
are  the  mam  topics.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instruc- 
tor, 545-0083. 

Ms.  Hemmer  3  credits 

TH  7-10  p.m.  Materials  Fee:  $5.00 

220326       EDUC  686CE-9540  MENTAL  HEALTH 
CONSULTATION 

Course  provides  an  opportunity  for  the  student  to 
examine  the  rationale  and  technique  used  by  commun- 
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ity  health  workers  in  mental  health  consultation. 

Mr.  Lawson  3  credits 

TH  7-10  p.m.  Materials  Fee:   S4. 00 

220326      EDUC686CE-9545  GROUP  ACTIVITIES 

Analysis  of  group  process  which  can  be  used  by  coun- 
selors.  Includes  a  group  training  experience  which 
focuses  on  personal  growth  and  small  group  develop- 
ment. Most  time  is  devoted  to  a  T-Group  session  to 
provide  an  opportunity  for  each  participant  to:   de- 
velop a  greater  insight  and  awareness  of  one's  impact 
on  other  people:  increase  sensitivity  to  the  feelings  of 
others  and  how  this  insight  affects  one;  experience 
and  examine  the  forces  that  operate  in  a  group  as  well 
as  analyze  one's  own  effectiveness  in  assuming  roles 
that  are  needed  in  building  and  maintaining  a  group; 
and  to  relate  the  T-Group  experience  to  social  inter- 
actions outside  the  T-Group.  Prerequisite:  "Principles 
of  School  Guidance"  and  "Counseling  Theory"  or 
permission  of  instructor,  545-0915. 
Ms.  Campbell  3  credits 

TU7-10D.m.  Materials  Fee:  SI. 00 

220326       EDUC686CE-9550  FAMILY  COUNSEL- 
ING 

Exploration  of  ways  in  which  members  of  a  family 
communicate  and  interact  with  each  other.  Some 
basic  concepts  of  family  counseling:   Use  of  one's  self 
in  working  with  a  family.   Prerequisite:   some  counsel- 
ing experience. 

Mr.  Avesar  3  credits 

W  7-10  p.m.  Materials  Fee:   S5.00 


ENGLISH 

855016         ENGL171CE-1      LITERATURE  AND 
REALITY  (C) 

Literature  that  deals  with  man's  attempt  to  under- 
stand what  is  real,  what  is  illusory,  what  illusions  are 
profitable,  necessary,  dangerous.   Readings  may  in- 
clude works  by  Cervantes,  Virginia  Woolf ,  Plato, 


Shakespware.  Wallace  Stevens,  Kerouac. 
Mr.  Maid  3  credits 

TU  7-10  p.m. 

855181        ENGL221CE-1     SHAKESPEARE  (C) 

Examination  of  Shakespeare's  dramatic  art  jnd  lead- 
ing ideas  through  a  study  of  approximately  a  dozen 
plays. 

Mr.  Banerjee  3  credits 

TU  7-10  p.m 

855352        ENGL261CE1     THE  MODERN  NOVEL: 

1890-1930  (C) 

The  expanding  form  of  a  novel  and  increasing  interest 

in  social  causes  as  exhibited  in  some  twelve  novels. 

Mr.  Paroissien  3  credits 

W  7-10  p.m. 

855523       ENGL274CE-1   TWENTIETH  CENTURY 
LITERATURE  (C) 

Examines  novels  and  poems  by  Vonnegut,  Pynchon, 
Lillo,  McGuane,  Reed,  Brautigan,  Gardner,  McMurtry, 
Didion,  Woiwode,  and  Sheed  for  their  particular 
American  commentary.   Analysis  of  these  and  other 
works  locates  the  direction  and  purpose  of  the  most 
recent  generation  of  American  writers,  with  respect  to 
form  and  content.   Emphasis  is  on  close  and  careful 
reading  with  the  instructor. 
Mr.  Ashton  3  credits 

TH  7-10  p.m. 

855698         ENGL284CE-1      LITERATURE  AND 
PSYCHOLOGICAL  CRITICISM  (C) 

A  study  of  the  uses  and  abuses  of  psychological  criti- 
cism with  equal  attention  to  theory  and  practice.   Em 
phasizes  four  basic  psychological  methods  which  can 
be  used  for  a  literary  analysis— Freudian,  Jungian, 
Existential,  and  Eriksonian— with  selected  readings  in 
each  method.   For  each  method,  an  appropriate  lit- 
erary work  or  works  is  chosen  with  which  to  test 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  that  particular  method. 


Mr.  Noland 
TH  7  10  p.m. 

856035        ENGL341CE1     CREATIVE  WRITING 
Geared  to  accommodate  the  students'  interest  in 
developing  his/her  writing  skills  in  poetry  and  fiction 
Classes  are  conducted  as  writing  workshops  in  which 
examples  of  each  student's  work  are  discussed  at 
length.   Aspects  of  contemporary  poetry  and  fiction 
are  discussed  and  experiments  with  various  crealivi' 
writing  exercises  are  included.  Each  student  is  ex 
pected  to  submit  a  substantial  body  of  poetry  and 
fiction  at  the  end  of  the  semester. 
Mr.  Bartman  3  credits 

W  7  10  p.m.  Materials  Fee:   S2.00 

856059        ENGL341CE-2  CREATIVE  WRITING 

Course  IS  designed  for  those  who  would  like  to  expio 

their  own  creative  expression,  and  for  those  who  woi 

like  constructive  input  from  the  instructor  and  fellov> 

students.   Each  week  examples  of  student  writing  are 

handed  out  for  the  class  to  read  and  discuss.   Intensi\ 

practice  in  writing  prose  fiction,  poetry  and  occasioi 

ally  other  forms. 

Mr.  Cline  3  credits 

M  7-10  p.m.  Materials  Fee:    S5.00    1 
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program.  The  conference,  with  concentrated  in- 
foiTnation  provided  In  a  short  time  span,  is  ideal 
for  the  individual  who  has  little  time  to  spare 
tor  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  but  who  feels  the 
need  to  continue  his  or  her  education.  Below 
are  listed  those  conferences  which  will  be  open 
to  the  public: 

Jan.  16         Determining  Market  Potential 
Jan.  22         Management  Skills  In  Dealing 

With  People 
Jan.  21-22   Erosion  Prevention— Slltation 

Control  and  The  Gorging  of  Our 
Wetlands 
Feb.  12        Marketing  Information  Systems 
Feb.  12        Discipline  and  Grievance  Admin- 
istration 
Mar.  12        Adding  Successful  New  Products 
Mar.  12        Equal  Employment  Opportunity: 
Attitudlnal  Changes  In  the  Work 
Force 
Mar.  25-26  Problems  for  Architects:   An 

examination  of  how  the  mobility 
disadvantaged  are  handicapped  by 
the  design  of  buildings 
Mar.  26-29  College  Women  and  Sports 
Apr.  16        Effective  Sales  Management 
Apr.  16        Legal  Aspects  of  Personnel  Man- 
agement 
May  14        New  Tools  for  Solving  Marketing 

Problems 
May  14        Computer  Use  In  Personnel  and 

Industrial  Relations 
.June  11        Sales  Territory  Analysis 
For  registration  and  further  Information,  con- 
tact:   University  Conference  Services,  920  Cam- 
pus Center,  University  of  Massachusetts,  or  tele- 
phone (413)  545-2591. 


ENTOMOLOGY 
856220        EI\IT290CE-1X   PRACTICAL  BEE- 
KEEPING 

Introduces  the  student  to  the  biology  and  behavior  of 
the  honey  bee,  with  emphasis  on  those  aspects  which 
have  some  application  to  practical  management.   A 
method  of  management  is  presented  and  practical  ex- 
perience in  handling  bees  is  given  in  the  labs.   Stu- 
dents may,  if  they  wish,  purchase  a  hive  with  bees  in 
the  spring,  establish  it  on  campus,  and  take  it  home  at 
the  end  of  the  semester. 
Mr.  Hagedorn  3  credits 

SAT  1-4  p.m.  Materials  Fee;    $1.00 

FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 
857078         F&  AE  261CE-1  HOUSING  DESIGN 
AND  CONSTRUCTION 

Space  arrangement,  construction  materials,  construc- 
tion problems  and  discussion,  utilities,  financing,  main- 
tenance, and  remodeling.    Emphasis  on  planning  and 
evaluation  procedures  and  factors. 
Mr.  Johnson  3  credits 

M  7-10  p.m. 
FOOD  AND  RESOURCE  ECONOMICS 

856908        F  &  R  EC  190CE-1A  THE  WORLD  FOOD 
PROBLEM  &  POPULATION  EXPLOSION 

Study  of  the  nature  and  causes  of  the  current  race 
between  the  world's  food  supply  and  population  ex- 
plosion.  Geography  of  the  food  supply,  resources  and 
potentials.   Opportunities  and  requirements  for  agri- 
cultural development  vs.  population  control.    Energy 
crisis  and  the  "green  revolution". 
Mr.  Jarvesoo  3  credits 

M7-10D.m.  Materials  Fee:    S2.00 

FRENCH 

857249         FRENCH  120CE-1     ELEMENTARY 
FRENCH 

Continuation  of  French  110  with  emphasis  on  the 
spoken   language.  Practice  in  the  four  language  skills, 


plus  preparation  of  special   lessons  from  the  conver- 
sation manual  which  are  tested  and  used  orally  with 
the  instructor  and  fellow  students.   Prerequisite: 
minimal  proficiency  with  spoken  French,  equivalent 
to  the  level  offered  in  French  1 10. 
Mr.  Busi  3  credits 

M  7-10  p.m. 

GEOLOGY 

857585       GEOL  105CE-1    GEOLOGY  AND  MAN 

(E) 

Geologic  process  in  the  formation  of  the  human  en- 
vironment. The  limited  resources  of  our  small  planet. 
Interaction  of  man  with  the  geologic  environment.   A 
geologic  perspective  of  man  and  his  works. 
Ms.  Jaffe  3  credits 

M  7-10  p.m.  Materials  Fee:   $5.00 


HISTORY 

857756        HIST186CE-1      NEW  APPROACHES 
TO  THE  STUDY  OF  HISTORY:    LIZZIE  BORDEN 
(C) 

"Lizzie  Borden  took  an  ax..."  is  one  of  the  most  wide- 
ly known  of  American  childrens'  chants.   Course  fo- 
cuses on  this  little  understood  event  in  American  his- 
tory.  Students  investigate  in-depth  the  ax  murders  of 
Abby  and  Andrew  Borden,  and  become  involved  with 
the  entire  Borden  family  and  their  city,  Fall  River. 
Primary  source  material  from  the  course  readers  and 
outside  sources  provides  basis  for  discussion.    Evalua- 
tion of  the  student  is  based  on  short  papers  and  class- 
room discussion. 

Mr.  Heller  3  credits 

W  7-10  p.m.  Materials  Fee:   $1.00 

857927         HIST317CE-1       ERA  OF  THE  AMERI- 
CAN REVOLUTION  (C) 

Origin  and  meaning  of  the  American  Revolution 
is  dealt  with  by  reviewing  the  original  diaries, 
letters,  newspapers,  and  journals,  along  with  the  in- 
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teresting  and  fmportant  interpretations  of  the  era.   By 
anatyiing  the  fast-paced,  cataclysmic  events  which  led 
to  the  Revolution  each  student  gains  the  feeling  of 
what  It  would  have  been  like  living  through  the  1760's 
and  1770's.  The  personalities  of  the  Adamses.  Wash- 
ington. Jefferson  and  others  are  explored  -  but  so  are 
the  hopes,  dreams,  and  fears  of  the  "common  citizen" 
living  in  1776.  Among  topics  discussed  are:  the  mer- 
chants and  the  Revolution;  women  and  the  Revolu- 
tion: the  Revolution  as  a  class  struggle;  the  political 
ideas  of  the  Revolution;  slavery  and  Southern  Society, 
the  Boston  Massacre  and  Tea  Party;  Continental  Con- 
gresses; mob  action  and  violence;  the  Declaration  of 
Independence;  Lexington  and  Concord-among  others. 
Mr.  Cohen  3  credits 

M  7-10  p.m. 


HOME  ECONOMICS 

858097        HOIVIEC390CE1X    FAMI  LY  LIFE-SEX 
EDUCATION  IN  HOME  AND  SCHOOL 
Course  focuses  on  the  student's  personal  awareness 
of  the  fact  that  human  sexuality  is  a  dynamic  force 
in  EVERY  interpersonal  relationship.   Home  and 
school  form  inter-dependent  links  in  the  chain  of  the 
educational  process  which  deeply  affect  family  life. 
Goal  is  to  provide  parent  and  formal  educator  with 
knowledge  gathered  by  the  behavioral  sciences  and 
with  skills  in  communicating  this  knowledge  to  chil- 
dren and  adolescents.  Topics  discussed  in  detail 
include:    (1)   Human  Sexuality-a  language  of  human 
relationships;  psychological,  physiological  and  social 
aspects;  (2)   Sexual  Identification-maleness  and  fe- 
maleness;  (3)   Sexual  Roles;  (4)   Values  and  Standards 
of  behavior;  (5)   Unusual  sexual  lifestyles;  (6)    Evolv- 
ing family  lifestyles. 
Mr.  Schumacher  3  credits 

M  7-10  p.m.  Materials  Fee:   S2.00 


INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING  &  OPERA- 
TIONS RESEARCH 

858268         IE286CE-1  INDUSTRIAL  ENGI 

NEERING  PRINCIPLES 

A  survey  of  all  aspects  of  an  industrial  engineer's  re- 
sponsibilities such  as  organization,  plant  location  and 
lay-out.  cost  and  production  control,  production  stan- 
dards, incentives.    In  addition  to  lectures,  a  few  case 
problems  are  discussed.   Not  open  to  persons  majoring 
or  holding  degrees  in  Industrial  Engineering. 
Mr.  Kroner  &  Mr.  Trueswell     3  credits 
TU  7-10  p.- 
JOURNALISTIC  STUDIES 

858439        J.S.  200CE-1       INTRODUCTION  TO 

NEWSWRITING  AND  REPORTING 

Focuses  on  the  role  of  newspapers  in  modern  society, 

the  organization  of  the  newsroom,  and  the  rights 

and  responsibilities  of  newspaper  reporters.  Prepares 

students  to  write  simple  news  and  feature  stories. 

Students  are  required  to  cover  speeches,  meetings,  and 

other  events  as  if  they  were  reporters  for  the  local 

press. 

Ms.  Kramer  3  credits 

TU  7-10  p.m.  Materials  Fee:  S5.00 

858600        J.S.  391CE-1        NEW  JOURNALISM 
A  critical  study  of  contemporary  journalistic  prac- 
tice, and  the  origin  and  function  of  the  underground 
or  alternative  press. 
Mr.  Young  3  credits 

TH  7-10  p.m. 

JUDAIC  STUDIES 

858775       JUDAIC  190CE-1X   THE  STATE  OF 
ISRAEL 

A  historical,  sociological,  economic,  political  and  re- 
ligious survey  of  the  Land  of  Israel  in  the  last  100 
years;  including  early  Jewish  resettlement  movements 


such  as  Bilueem.  evolution  of  the  Kibbutz,  relations 
with  ruling  Turks  and  local  Arabs,  contact  with  the 
British  Mandate  after  Balfour  Decl..  and  dcvelopmem 
of  state  after  establishment  in  1948.   Prominent  at 
tention  is  given  to  both  Zionist  movement  and  thud 
Jewish  State  as  catalysts  in  the  Middle  East,  as  chaiui 
ing  the  self-image  of  Jew  within  Jewish  People  the 
world  over,  as  affecting  geopolitical  constellations 
both  in  the  Middle  East  and  super-powers,  as  well  a'. 
Christian  and  Jewish  metaphysical  approaches  to  Ih' 
historical  existence  of  the  People  of  Israel  and  the  i' 
constitution  of  the  State  of  Israel. 
Mr.  Govreen-Yehudaeen  3  credits 

TUTH  7  8:35  p.m.  Materials  Fee:  $3.00 

LEGAL  STUDIES 

858946         LEGAL  201CE1  INTRODUCTION  TO 
LAW 

Concerned  with  the  nature,  functions,  limitations, 
and  operation  of  law  as  an  important  institution  in 
society.  Several  jurisprudential  approaches  are  ex- 
amined with  the  substantive  focus  on  the  actors  in  n 
legal  system:   judges,  lawyers,  police,  juries,  litigant 
and  criminal  defendants. 
Mr.  Arons,  Mr.  Bonsignore, 
&  Mr.  Pipkin  3  credits 

TH  7-10  p.m. 

859112        LEGAL  290CE-1X   SEX  ROLES  IN  LAV 
&  SOCIETY 

Traditional  sex  roles  are  strongly  re-enforced  by  our 
legal  system,  and  vice  versa— i.e..  the  law's  differing 
treatment  of  women  and  men  reflects  society's  no- 
tions of  their  respective  roles.   Course  undertakes  an 
exploration  of  that  dynamic.   Includes  a  look  at  som 
historical  material  in  several  areas  of  law.  in  order  to 
get  an  overview.  Concentrates  on  two  areas— the 
criminal  process,  and  contraception  and  abortion.  Th 


CONTINUING  EDUCATION  EXTENSION 

In  an  effort  to  make  the  resources  of  the  Uni- 
versity available  to  a  larger  number  of  students, 
the  Division  of  Continuing  Education  has  de- 
veloped a  series  of  courses  to  be  offered  in  the 
Springfield  area  this  spring.  Many  of  these 
courses  will  meet  the  University  requirements 
for  the  B.G.S.  degrees  in  Law  Enforcement,  Fire 
Science,  and  Applied  Administrative  Science. 
Some  courses  will  carry  graduate  credit. 

These  courses  will  be  open  to  all  interested 
students  whether  enrolled  in  a  degree  program 
or  not.  The  Division  maintains  an  "Open  Ad- 
missions" policy,  requiring  a  H;gh  School  di- 
ploma (or  equivalent)  for  enrollment  in  most 
courses.  Schedules  are  being  developed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  students  in  each  geographic 
area. 

Subjects  to  be  offered  include;  Management, 
Sociology,  Education,  Psychology,  Mathematics, 
English,  Physics,  and  others.  Information  on 
the  final  course  offerings,  meeting  times  and 
locations,  and  costs  will  be  available  in  January. 
To  have  your  name  placed  on  the  mailing  list, 
or  to  obtain  more  specific  information,  please 
call  or  write;  Director  of  E.^itension  Programs, 
Division  of  Continuing  Education,  205  Hills 
House  North,  University  of  Mass.,  Amherst, 
Mass.  01002.  (41.3)  545-0905. 

GRADUATING  SENIORS  ■  CLASS  OF  1975 

Students  planning  to  receive  a  Bachelor's  de- 
gree through  the  Division  at  the  end  of  Spring 
semester  1975,  or  Summer  1975  should  notify 
the  Director  of  Student  Services  of  their  intent 
by  completing  an  Intent  to  Graduate  form.  This 
form  is  available  in  205  Hills  House  North.  A 
$10.00  commencement  fee  is  required,  payable 
at  the  time  the  Intent  to  Graduate  form  is  re- 
'"f"'^'^-  CONTINUED  ON  PG.  20 


potential  impact  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  is 

considered  throughout  the  course. 

Ms.  Erdberg  3  credits 

W  7-10  p.m.  Materials  Fee:    S2.00 

LINGUISTICS 

859458  (undergrad) 

859629  (grad)       LING  241/541CE-1   STRUCTURE 

OF  SANSKRIT 

Emphasizes  the  fundamentals  of  Sanskrit  grammar  so 

that  the  student  is  able  to  read  most  Sanskrit  texts 

with  the  aid  of  a  dictionary.  The  position  of  Sanskrit 

as  a  member  of  the  Indo-European  language  family  is 

discussed. 

Mr.  Demeers  3  credits 

TU.TH  7-8:35  p.m. 


MANAGEMENT 

860135        MGT110CE-1       INTRODUCTION  TO 
COMPUTERS  FOR  BUSINESS 

Designed  to  meet  two  goals.   First,  students  learn  how 
to  program  the  computer  to  solve  basic  business  prob- 
lems and  other  problems  that  might  arise  in  other 
courses.   Second,  the  use  of  the  computer  in  a  variety 
of  applications  is  explored  so  that  the  student  is  better 
able  to  understand  the  uses  and  limitations  of  the 
computer.   No  previous  computer  experience  is  ex- 
pected. 

Mr.  Ball  3  credits 

TH  7-10  p.m. 

860306        IVIGT201CE-1       PRINCIPLES  OF  MAN- 
AGEMENT 

Provides  an  opportunity  to  learn  about  the  field  of 

management  and  to  become  aware  of  personal  styles 

of  management.   Emphasis  is  on  applications  of  theory 

to  real  situations. 

Mr.  Randolph  3  credits 

TU  7-10  p.m.  Materials  Fee:   $1.00 


860471       MGT214CE-1   PERSONNEL  MANAGE- 
MENT 

Purposes  of  course  are:  1)  to  provide  a  broad  under- 
standing of  modern  personnel  techniques  and  methods 
in  organizations;  and  2)  to  experience  some  of  these 
basic  techniques  through  role-playing,  cases,  and 
research.   Prepares:  1)  professional  managers,  who 
must  have  an  understanding  of  personnel  techniques 
and  methods,  from  such  diverse  fields  as  home  econo- 
mics, food  and  natural  resources,  liberal  arts,  educa- 
tion,-engineering,  etc.  and  2)  professional  personnel 
managers  in  both  public  and  private  sectors  who  must 
have  an  in-depth  comprehension  of  personnel  tech- 
niques (and  use  this  course  as  a  foundation  for  further 
work  in  the  area.) 

Mr.  Comerford  3  credits 

TH  7-10  p.m.  Materials  Fee:    SI. 00 

860642        MGT  230CE-1       MANAGERIAL  BE- 
HAVIOR 

Focuses  on  the  manager  who  interacts  with  people. 
Basic  objective  is  to  increase  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  human  behavior  in  organizations— especi- 
ally each  individual's  own  behavior.   An  attempt  is 
made  to  develop  three  types  of  knowledge;    (1)    intel- 
lectual information  regarding  human  behavior  in  the 
organizational  contexts;  (2)   understanding  of  one's 
own  self  as  a  person  and  as  a  manager;  (3)    behavioral 
skills  in  dealing  with  people.  Course  relies  heavily  on 
active  participation  of  class  members. 
Mr.  Posner  3  credits 

W  7-10  p.m.  Materials  Fee:   $8.00 
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860813        MGT265CE-1       BUSINESS  AND  ITS 

ENVIRONMENT 

Explores  the  role  of  the  manager  as  he/she  relates  to 

some  of  the  crucial  contemporary  issues  in  the  modern 

corporation.   Examination  of  business  ideology  and 

practical  strategies  is  undertaken  in  the  light  of  current 

social  demands  and  problems  including:   pollution, 

changing  lifestyles,  minority  and  women's  rights,  and 

government  regulation. 

Mr.  Callaghan  3  credits 

M  7-10  p.m. 


MARKETING 

860988        MKTG201CE1     FUNDAMENTALS  OF 
MARKETING 

A  study  of  the  principles  and  policies  governing  the 
distribution  of  goods  and  of  the  functions  performed 
by  the  distributive  agencies.  The  management  view- 
point is  stressed.  Among  topics  considered  are:  char- 
acteristics of  markets;  influences  of  buyers  and  con- 
sumers on  marketing  programs:  governmental  regula- 
tions; channels  of  distribution,  and  current  trends.   In- 
troduction to  the  case  method  study  and  its  applica- 
tion is  emphasized. 

Mr.  Lanen  3  credits 

TH  7-10  p.m. 


MATHEMATICS 

859794        MATH  110CE-1     ELEMENTARY  TECH- 
NIQUES OF  MATHEMATICS  (E) 
Designed  to  introduce  rudimentary  concepts  of  several 
different  branches  of  mathematics  including,  logic, 
set  theory,  algebra,  analytical  geometry,  calculus, 
probability,  and  statistics.   No  formal  prerequisites, 
but  two  years  of  high  school  math  are  helpful. 
Mr.  Lee  3  credits 

M-W  7-8:35  p.m. 


859965        MATH  130CE-1    PRE-CALCULUS 

IVIATHEMATICS  (E) 

Functions  and  graphs;  analytic  geometry  of  lines  and 

conic  sections;  polynomial,  exponential  logarithmic 

and  trigonometric  functions.  Designed  for  students 

needing  extensive  prcpiaration  in  algebra,  trigonometry 

and  analytic  geometry  in  preparation  for  a  study  of 

calculus. 

Ms.  DiPasquale  3  credits 

TU-TH  7-8:35  p.m.  Materials  Fee:   SI. 00 

MUSIC 

502738      MUSIC  700UM-1Y   NEW  DIRECTIONS 
IN  MUSIC  EDUCATION 

Identification  and  analysis  of  significant  innovations 
In  music  education  theory,  curriculum  design,  tech- 
niques and  materials,  uses  of  non-traditional  musics, 
applications  of  composition  and  Improvisation. 
Course  structure  allows  concentration  on  the  elemen- 
tary or  secondary  level  in  classroom,  vocal,  or  Instru- 
mental music.   Creative  involvement  is  stressed.   Pre- 
requisite:   permission  of  instructor  (545-2227). 
Mr.  Stackpole  3  credits 

TH  6:30-9:30  p.m. 

497161         MUSIC  742UM-1  INTRODUCTION  TO 
RESEARCH  IN  MUSIC  EDUCATION 
Concepts  and  problems  of  research  design.   Preparation 
of  thesis,  dissertation,  and  grant  proposals.   Biblio- 
graphy of  music  and  music  education.  Prerequisite: 
permission  of  Instructor  (545-2434). 
Mr.  Gaver  3  credits 

M  6:30-9:30  p.m. 

PHILOSOPHY 

861685         PHIL105CE-1       INTRODUCTION  TO 
PHILOSOPHY  (C) 

Discusses  and  evaluates  both  traditional  and  contem- 
porary answers  to  the  following  questions:   Do  we 


have  free  will  or  are  all  our  actions  determined?  Does 
God  exist?   Do  we  have  minds  as  well  as  bodies.  jikI  if 
so,  what  Is  the  relation  between  the  two?   How  leli 
able  Is  the  Information  that  our  senses  give  us  about 
the  world  around  us?  Students  develop  their  own 
responses  to  these  questions  and  learn  how  to  attack 
opposing  views  and  how  to  defend  their  own. 
Ms.  McKelligan  3  credits 

M  710  p  m 

861870         PHIL218CE-1       AMERICAN  PHILO- 
SOPHY (CI 

C(jur>i;  covers  three  major  American  philosophical 
movements:   naturalism,  transcendentalism,  pragma- 
tism. Discusses  American  philosophers'efforts  to  ad- 
just to  the  advances  of  19th  century  science  (particu' 
larly  the  theory  of  evolution),  and  of  idealism  (Royce) 
Mr.  Wiley  3  credits 

W  710p.m. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

861510       PE  122CE-1   OFFICIATING  WOMEN'S 
GYMNASTICS 

Theory  and  practice  of  judging  techniques,  technical 
analysis  of  gymnastics  skills,  theory  of  routine  com- 
position, analysis  of  compulsory  routines,  philosophy 
of  judging  gymnastics,  history  of  gymnastics  judging 
In  the  national  and  international  scene  are  discussed. 
Course  culminates  in  a  national  rating  examination. 
Prerequisite:   prior  acquaintance  with  the  sporfof 
gymnastics  and  some  judging  experience,  preferably 
some  sort  of  rating, 
Ms.  Kjeldsen  2  credits 

TH7  9:30  Course  Fee:   S62.00 

PHYSICS 

862231         PHYSIC  100CE-1B    INTRODUCTORY 
PHYSICS  (E) 
"There  was  a  young  fellow  from  Trinity 
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Who  took  the  square  root  of  infinity 
But  the  number  of  digits 
Gave  him  the  fidgets; 
He  dropped  Math  and  took  up  Divinity." 
'There  was  a  young  girl  named  Miss  Bright, 
Who  could  travel  much  faster  than  light. 
She  departed  one  day. 
In  an  Einsteinian  way. 
And  came  back  on  the  previous  night." 
Designed  for  students  who  "hate"  traditional  science 
courses  but  who  still  have  inquiring  minds  and  want 
to  get  an  insight  into  the  beauty,  symmetry,  and 
modern  concepts  of  modern  science.   Consists  of 
readings  and  discussions  of  the  book  "One,  Two, 
Three, ..Infinity"  by  George  Gamow.   Major  theme  is 
the  science  of  (1)   small  things  (numbers,  cells,  mole- 
cules, atoms)  and  (2)    large  things  (numbers,  speeds, 
universe).  Although  topics  covered  run  from  abstract 
number  theory  through  four  dimensional  geometry, 
theory  of  relativity,  statistical  mechanics,  cosmology, 
and  even  genetics, ...often  very  difficult  sounding  sub- 
jects, the  book  is  beautifully  written  and  easy  to  read 
for  anyone  with  a  good  background  in  simple  high 
school  math.  There  are  no  written  assignments  but 
students  are  expected  to  lead  discussions.   All  you 
■need  is  a  sense  of  curiosity  and  a  willingness  to  accept 
new  and  astounding  ideas  with  an  open  mind. 
Mr.  Penchina  3  credits 

TU  7-10  p.m.  Materials  Fee:    S2.00 


862402        PHYSIC  117CE-1  NUCLEAR  ENERGY: 
ITS  PHYSICS  AND  ITS  SOCIAL  CHALLENGE  (E) 

The  concepts  of  "what  is  an  atom?"  and  "what  is  a 
nucleus"  are  clarified  to  the  extent  needed  as  a  back- 
ground for  the  discussion  of  how  nuclear  power 
plants  and  nuclear  explosives  work  and  what  they 
can  do  and  what  side  effects  they  may  have.   Associa- 
ted political,  social,  and  diplomatic  problems  and  chal- 


lenges and  alternative  sources  of  energy  are  also  cov- 
ered. 

Mr.  Lochhead  3  credits 

SAT  1-4  p.m.  Materials  Fee:    S3.00 

PLANT  AND  SOIL  SCIENCES 

862748         PLSOIL  110CE-1  PLANT  PROPAGATION 

Course  covers  the  practices  and  underlying  principles 
of  increasing  plants.  Traditional  as  well  as  modern 
techniques  of  plant  propagation  are  covered.   Stu- 
dents have  ample  time  and  greenhouse  space  to  build 
up  a  plant  supply.   Useful  to  students  who  plan  to 
teach  Ss  well  as  those  whose  interests  are  solely  for 
growing  plants  for  pleasure.   Prerequisite:   an  intro- 
ductory biology  or  botany  course. 
Mr.  Goddard  3  credits 

TU  7-10  p.m.  Materials  Fee:   85.00 

862919        PLSOIL  120CE-1  ORGANIC  FARMING 
AND  GARDENING  (E) 

Basic  principles  of  plant  nutrition  and  culture,  soil 
fertility,  soil  management  by  organic  methods,  bio- 
logical and  natural  control  of  insect  pests,  weeds,  and 
plant  diseases,  variety  selection  and  alternative  chemi- 
cal methods  of  plant  culture  and  soil  management. 
Half  of  class  time  is  spent  in  lecture  and  half  in  lab- 
oratory and  field. 

Mr.  Maynard  &  Mr.  Barker       3  credits 
M  7-10  p.m.  Materials  Fee:   $6.00 

863089        PLSOIL  205CE-1  SMALL  FRUIT  TECH- 
NOLOGY 

Principles  and  modern  practices  involved  in  the  cul- 
ture of  strawberries,  highbush  and  lowbush  blue- 
berries, fresh  market  and  wine  grapes,  raspber- 
ries, apples,  pears,  peaches  and  cherries.   Course  is 
helpful  both  to  the  home  gardner  and  those  interested 
in  commercial  production. 
Mr.  Greene  3  credits 

W  7-10  p.m.  Materials  Fee:    S4.00 


POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

863421        POLSCI  214CE-1  MUNICIPAL  GOVERN- 
MENT (D) 

Focus  is  on  the  processes  involved  in  the  development 
of  municipal  policies  to  deal  with  a  range  of  problems, 
including  housing  and  urban  re-development,  com- 
merical  and  industrial  development,  public  safety,  race 
relations  and  others.   Processes  are  viewed  in  the  con- 
text of  the  form  of  the  city  government,  the  political 
environment,  and  federal  and  state  relations  with  the 
cities.    Emphasis  is  on  cities  in  Massachusetts,  and  on 
those  in  the  Amherst-to-Springfield  area  in  particular. 
Course  is  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  municipal  em- 
ployees, holders  of  or  aspirants  to  elected  or  ap- 
pointed office,  newspaper  reporters  and  others. 
Mr.  Chamberlayne  3  credits 

TH  7-10  p.m.  Materials  Fee:   S2. 00 

591993  (undergrad) 

600046  (grad)       POLSCI  323/623UM-1  PUBLIC 
PERSONNEL  ADMINISTRATION 
Course  deals  with  the  critical  problems  of  personnel 
administration  in  the  public  service.   Among  these 
problems  are  public/private  pay  comparability,  equal 
pay  for  equal  work,  job  classification,  public  employee 
unionization,  affirmative  action,  the  merit  system. 


political  influence  in  personnel  decisions,  and  organi- 
2alion  developmeni  in  public  sector.  Course  is  de- 
signed lor  MPA  candidates  and  others  interested  in 
pursuing  the  nitty  gritty  aspects  of  public  personnel 
administration.   Continuing  Education  graduate  stu- 
dents are  welcome.   Prerequisites:    Introduction  to 
Public  Administration  (POLSCI  223  or  272)  or  experi- 
ence in  a  government  agency,  or  permission  of  instruct- 
or. 545-0413.   Prerequisite  is  strictly  enforced.   Stu- 
dents wishing  to  satisfy  distribution  requirements  with- 
in the  political  science  department  should  take  POLSCI 
223. 

Mr.  Kramer  3  credits 

TH  7-10  p.m. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

863938        PSYCH  101CE-1   INTRODUCTORY 
PSYCHOLOGY  (D) 

An  introduciion  to  the  methods  and  theories  of  psy- 
chology. Concentration  on  educational,  social,  devel- 
opmental, and  personality  psychology.   Also  geared  to 
the  interests  of  the  students  and  to  those  aspects  of 
psychology  that  bear  on  the  student's  lives.   (Vluch  of 
the  instruction  is  done  by  the  students. 
Mr.  Koplowitz  3  credits 

TH  7-10  p.m.  Materials  Fee:  $7.00 

864104         PSYCH  145CE  1    STATISTICS  IN  PSY- 
CHOLOGY 

Introduces  students  to  the  basic  concepts  and  com- 
putations of  psychological  statistics  which  include 
the  areas  of:   frequency  distributions,  measures  of 
central  tendency  and  variability,  the  normal  curve, 
correlation  and  regression,  statistical  inference,  ele- 
mentary design  of  experiments,  and  the  analysis  of 
variance.   Professor  takes  pains  to  insure  that  students 
understand  each  step  before  class  discussion  and  ex- 
amining moves  to  the  next  step.  Study  guides  with 
answers  are  distributed.   Exams  may  be  retaken  to 
improve  grade.   Many  exams  are  given  covering  rela- 


tively small  amounts  of  material.  An  open,  friendly, 
class  atmosphere  is  engendered  enabling  students  to 
freely  interact  with  the  professor  for  detailed  clarifi- 
cation of  course  material. 
Mr.  Bogartz  3  credits 

W  7-10  p.m. 

864279        PSYCH  201CE-1   PSYCHOLOGY  OF 
ADJUSTMENT (D) 

Exjmines  the  major  series  of  adjustment  and  research 
relevant  to  coping  with  stress,  human  aggression,  sex- 
uality, and  treatment  for  correcting  disorders.  Atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  unique  problems  of  the  adolescent 
years,  the  middle  years,  and  old  age. 
Mr.  Simonson  3  credits 

M  7-10  p.m.  Materials  Fee:   S2.00 

864635        PSYCH  230CE-1    EMOTION  AND  MOTI 
VATION  (D) 

Biological  basis  of  motivdlional  systems.    Topics  in- 
clude hunger,  thirst,  hormones  and  sexual  motivation, 
aggression,  brain  stimulation,  and  emotion.   Team 
taught,  the  course  format  consists  of  lectures,  discus- 
sions, and  weekly  quizzes.  Prerequisite:   Psych  101 
or  Zoology  101. 
Ms.  Maass.  Mr.  Gentry  & 
Mr.  Roy  3  credits 

M  7-10  p.m.  Materials  Fee:    S4.00 

864971         PSYCH  280CE1   SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY 
(D) 

Exposes  students  to  the  major  research  topics  of  social 
psychology  in  a  format  which  encourages  the  integra- 
tion of  this  material  with  the  student's  own  experi- 
ences of  social  behavior.  Students  write  3-5  page 
papers  weekly  in  which  personal  experiences  are 
analyzed  in  terms  of  the  particular  topical  material 
for  that  week.   Class  sessions  are  divided  between: 
(1)    lectures  supplementing  the  text;  and  (2)   small 
group  discussions  in  which  students  clarify  their  use 


UBRARY  SCIENCE  PROGRAM 

The  Division  of  CuiitiMuIni!  Education,  by  ar- 
rangement with  the  University  of  Rhode  Island, 
offers  Li|irar>'  Science  courses  each  semester 
which  can  be  applied  to  a  University  of  Rhode 
Island  Master's  Degree  in  Librar>'  Science. 

The  MSLS  Dejjree  requires  36  houn  of  credit 
includinK  six  hours  of  electives.  Half  of  the  re 
quirements  for  the  di-tjroe  can  be  completed 
throu)>h  Continuing  Education  before  the  parih 
pant  continues  in  residence  at  the  University  ul 
Rhode  Island's  campus  in  Kingston.   In  order 
be  eligible  for  the  degree  program,  students 
must  pos.sess  a  Bachelor's  degree  from  an  ac- 
credited college  or  university  with  an  average  ol 
B  or  better.   It  is  not  necessar>'  to  be  enrolled  ii 
the  full  degree  program  to  receive  credit  for  thi 
courses,  although  a  Bachelor's  degree  is  still  re 
quired. 

Persons  interested  in  further  information 
about  application  procedures  for  the  full  degrei 
program  should  contact  the  Dean's  Office,  Grad- 
uate Librarj'  School,  University  of  Rhode  Island, 
74  Lower  College  Road,  Kingston,  R.  I.  02881 
(401-792-2947).  Registration  for  the  individui 
Library  Science  courses  is  done  through  the  Dii 
vision  of  Continuing  Education.   Also  availabli 
through  the  Division  is  a  schedule  of  all  the  U 
Librarj'  Science  courses  that  will  be  offered  in 
Amherst  over  the  next  two  years. 
L.S.  504       BASIC  REFERENCE 
Practical  experience  in  the  use  of  basic  refer- 
ence materials,  with  readings  and  discussion  ol 
the  philosophy  and  administrative  aspects  of 
reference  work. 

Staff  Course  Fee:  SI 

M  7-9:30  p.m. 

L.S.  522      COLLEGE  AND  UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARY 
Philosophic  and  practical  considerations  implii 
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of  concepts  and  knowledge  of  research  findings.   Dis- 
cussion sessions  provide  data  which  are  examined  in 
light  of  the  research  considered  in  the  last  four  sessions 
of  course.   Prerequisite:   an  introductory  course  in 
psychology. 

Mr.  Ingle  3  credits 

TU  7-10  p.m.  Materials  Fee:    $2.00 

865147        PSYCH  289CE-1   ORGANIZATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY  (D) 

The  psychological  study  of  life  and  organizations: 
the  impact  of  organizational  membership  on  people 
(e.g.,  satisfaction,  self-esteem,  competance,  health, 
material  welfare);  the  contribution  of  individuals  to 
creative  problem-solving,  and  the  implications  of  these 
issues  for  organizational  and  personal  effectiveness 
and  change.   Much  of  the  literature  in  this  field  is 
based  on  work  settings  and  "managerial"  objectives 
(i.e.,  getting  people  to  do  their  jobs).   Emphasizes 
other  settings,  especially  those  which  are  intended  to 
change  behavior  (e.g.,  educational  institutions).    Fo- 
cuses on  "creative  membership"  as  well  as  on  "man- 
agement".  Specific  topics  include:    psychological 
contracts,  persons  as  energy  sources,  persons  as  active 
creators  of  their  environment,  group  processes,  con- 
sensus of  organizational  structures,  organizational 
change  and  renewal,  and  personal  coping  with  organ- 
izational demands  and  opportunities.   Prerequisite: 
introductory  psychology. 
Mr,  Brennan  3  credits 

SAT  9-12  noon 

865318         PSYCH  290CE-1B   PSYCHOLOGY  OF 
WOMEN 

Designed  to  introduce  students  to  psychological 
theory  and  research  on  women.    Examines  theoretical 
models,  assumptions  and  biases  in  empirical  research 
on  females.   Covers  aspects  of  biological  basis  of  sex 
similarities  and  differences,  socialization  theories,  re- 
search on  academic  achievement,  conceptions  of  men- 


tal health,  sex  roles,  and  psycho-therapy.   Prerequisite: 
introductory  psychology,  anthropology  or  sociology. 
Ms.  Bean  3  credits 

TU  7-10  p.m.  Materials  Fee:   $3.00 

865483         PSYCH  301CE-1   EDUCATIONAL  PSY- 
CHOLOGY (D) 

Aimed  at  providing  students  with  an  understanding 
of  topics  in  psychology  which  have  important  impli- 
cations for  the  improvement  of  education.   Consider- 
able coverage  of  developmental  and  psychological 
theory  which  is  relevant  to  cognitive  and  affective  edu- 
cation, and  which  underlies  educational  technology. 
Attempts  to  acquaint  students  with  the  methodology 
of  experimental  psychology  and  enable  them  to  devel- 
op an  appreciation  for  the  empirical  study  of  educa- 
tional questions. 

Ms.  Perlmutter  3  credits 

TU  7-10  p.m.  Materials  Fee:    $10.00 


865654        PSYCH  325CE-1  ABNORMAL  PSY- 
CHOLOGY (D) 

Explores  the  historical  development  of  popular  views 
of  madness  and  of  its  treatment,  from  exorcism  to 
psychotherapy.  The  nature,  causes,  and  treatment  of 
various  forms  of  psycho-pathology  are  considered,  in- 
cluding neuroses,  psychoses,  childhood  disorders,  psy- 
chosomatic disorders,  and  mental  retardation.   Among 
the  different  therapeutic  approaches  examined  are 
psychoanalysis,  psychotherapy,  and  behavior  therapy. 
Guest  lecturers  and  films  are  part  of  the  course  struc- 
ture and  provide  interesting  perspectives  on  abnorm- 
ality. Time  is  devoted  to  group  discussion  of  absorb- 
ing material  during  each  class  meeting.   Prerequisite: 
Psychology  101  or  permission  of  instructor,  phone 
545-0663, 

Mr,  Shay  3  credits 

W  7-10  p.m.  Materials  Fee:    $2.00 

865825        PSYCH  582CE-1   LABORATORY  IN 
GROUP  BEHAVIOR 

Course  provides  practical  experience  in  structured 
workshop  selection  and  design  and  relates  these  to 
theories  of  developmental  psychology  and  deliberate 
psychological  education.  Students  experience,  critique, 
design,  and  redesign  cogent  workshop  models  and  ex- 
plore related  theoretical  issues  through  preparation  of 
papers  and  joint  investigations  with  the  instructor. 
Workshop  models  include:    (1)   eliminating  self-defeat- 
ing behavior,  (2)    life  planning,  (3)   developing  self- 
enhancing  behavior, 
Mr,  Southworth  3  credits 

TU7-10p,m.  Materials  Fee:   $6.00 

865990       PSYCH  700CE-1A  CREATIVITY  AND 
SELF-DIRECTED  BEHAVIOR  CHANGE 

Designed  to  develop  an  awareness  and  knowledge  of 
significant  theoretical  and  empirical  literature  in  the 
areas  of  creativity  and  self-directed  behavior  change. 
Utilizes  a  variety  of  learning  modes  such  as  readings. 
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emulation,  films,  jlides.  exerciies.  and  audiotapes. 

Prerequisite:   an  undergraduate  degree. 

Mr.  Slovin  3  Credits 

M  710  p.m.  Materials  Fee:   S5.00 

866166        PSYCH  865CE-1  COUNSELING  THEO- 
RIES &  TECHNIQUES 

Theory  and  technique  are  explored  through  analysis, 
evaluation,  and  discussion  of  counseling  sessions  de- 
veloped between  participants.  A  series  of  all  day 
workshops  is  the  formal  used  to  provide  intensive 
practice,  fecdtwck,  and  supervision.   Participants  ex- 
plore both  the  client  and  counselor  roles,  and  through 
direct  experience  become  aware  of  what  is  involved 
in  helping,  growing,  and  changing.  Designed  to  teach, 
develop,  and  expand  counseling  skills  according  to 
participant's  needs. 

Mr.  Hellman  3  credits 

Feb.  8-9  a.m.-7  p.m. 
Mar.  22-9  a.m.-?  p.m. 
Apr.  19-9  a.m.-7  p.m. 
May  17-9  a.m. -midnight 


RHETORIC 

866673         RHET110CE1      LANGUAGE  AND 
SPEAKING  (B) 

Goal  IS  to  enable  the  individual  to  successfully  engage 
with  other  persons  in  situations  that  require  public 
speaking.  Investigates  uses  of  spoken  language  in 
such  areas  of  contemporary  American  life  as  mass 
media  advertising  and  news,  politics  and  academic 
research.   Range  and  number  of  assignments  are  de- 
cided by  the  class  and  depend  upon  each  individual's 
personal  experience  and  interest.   Instructor  meets 
with  students  on  both  an  individual  and  group  basis. 
Mr.  Mailler  3  credits 

TU  7-10  p.m.  Materials  Fee:   S4. 00 


RUSSIAN 

866844  RUSS  120CE-1       ELEMENTARY  RUS 

SIAN  (III 

Continuation  of  first  semester  Russian.    Emphasis  on 
verbal  aspect,  declension  review,  conditional  and  sub- 
junctive, participles,  gerunds,  relative  pronouns.   Pre- 
requisite:  one  semester  of  elementary  Russian. 
Mr.  Sutherland  3  credits 

M  7-10  p.m.  Materials  Fee:   $2.00 

SOCIOLOGY 

867010       SOCIOL  101CE-1B  SOCIAL  PROBLEMS 
(D) 

Gives  the  student  the  necessary  sociological  tools  to 
analyze  and  examine  social  problems  in  general.   Con- 
temporary problems  discussed  are:    the  schools  and 
education,  mental  illness,  delinquency  and  deviance, 
the  women's  movement  and  sex  roles,  and  aging. 
Ms.  Kirshstein  3  credits 

TH  7-10  p.m.  Materials  Fee:   33.00 

867185       SOCIOL  101CE-1D    INTRODUCTION  TO 
SELF,  SOCIETY  AND  INTERPERSONAL  RELA- 
TIONSHIPS (D) 

An  overview  of  basic  sociological  ideas  with  emphasis 
on  the  relationship  between  the  individual  and  society. 
Topics  discussed  include:  deviance,  socialization,  cul- 
ture, and  corrective  action.  Course  familiarizes  the 
student  with  the  purposes  and  methods  of  sociology, 
using  the  perspective  of  this  particular  approach,  and 
enables  him/her  to  deal  with  basic  concepts  of  the 
social  sciences. 

Mr.  McGaw  3  credits 

W  7-10  p.m. 

867356      SOCIOL  101CE-1E    RACE,  SEX,  AND 
CLASS  (D) 

Provides  an  investigation  of  the  social  basis  of  in- 
equality in  the  United  States.   Social  class,  sex  and 


in  the  functions,  organization,  and  management 
uf  collrije  and  unlvi-rslly  libraries  as  these  differ 
from  other  types  of  libraries. 
Mr.  Try  on  Course  Fee:   $100.00 

TU  •1-6:30  p.m. 

INTERESTED  IN  A  CAREER  AS  A  LEGAL 
ASSISTANT* 

Last  fall,  the  Division  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion began  conducting  a  part-time,  college-levol 
certificate  program  for  the  training  of  legal  as- 
sistants. This  eight  course  program  is  con- 
ducted on  the  campus  of  Springfield  Technical 
Community  College,  on  the  historic  site  of  the 
Springfield  Armory,  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  one 
night  a  week  and  during  tin-  day  on  Saturday. 
IndiNiduals  are  able  to  work  while  gaining 
certification  in  either  the  private  or  public  areas 
of  law. 

Participation  in  this  program  will  result  in 
an  individual  being  trained  as  a  law>er's  assistan 
in  such  areas  of  law  as  corporations,  real  estate, 
probate,  and  civil/criminal  litigation.  If  a  stu- 
dent wishes  to  pursue  an  interest  in  public  law, 
instruction  will  be  provided  in  the  subjecLs  of 
welfare  rights,  landlord/tenant  relations,  domes- 
tic relations,  and  consumer  law. 

To  he  admitted  into  this  new  program,  an  in- 
dividual must  have  completed  two  years  of  col- 
lege-level work,  have  extensive  work/life  experi- 
ence in  the  field  of  law,  or  have  the  ability  to 
prove  to  an  admissions  committee  that  the  ap- 
plicant possesses  the  required  skills  to  partici- 
pate successfully  in  a  rigorous  program  of  train- 
ing and  possesses  the  requisite  personal  attri- 
butes to  conduct  himself/herself  as  a  legal  as- 
sistant. 

At  the  successful  conclusion  of  this  program 
students  will  receive  a  certificate  awarded  by  d)< 
Division  of  Continuing  Education  of  the  Univ^ 
.sity  of  Massachusetts  (Amherst).   In  addition, : 

CONTINUED  ON  I  .2/ 
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race  are  examined  as  factors  which  are  related  to  the 

distribution  of  power,  wealth  and  life  chances  in  our 

society. 

Ms.  Murphy  3  credits 

W  7-10  p.m. 

867527        SOCIOL  255CE-1      SOCIOLOGY  OF 
RELIGION  (D) 

By  reading  several  major  works  in  the  sociological 
study  of  religion,  course  examines  the  relationship 
between  belief  and  action,  which  these  works  address. 
Focuses  on  the  relationship  between  religion  and  au- 
thority, and  between  religion  and  social  change,  with 
emphasis  on  the  concept  of  charisma,  the  perspective 
of  religion  as  social  criticism,  and  the  contemporary 
Western  interest  in  Eastern  religions. 
Ms.  Westcott  3  credits 

M  7-10  p.m. 

1367863        SOCIOL  286CE-1      SOCIOLOGY  OF 
MEDICINE  (D) 

Concerned  with  the  relation  of  social  factors  to  men- 
tal and  physical  illness  and  to  the  way  people  behave 
3S  they  become  involved  in  the  process  of  becoming 
II.  Various  ways  of  organizing  health  care  services 
snd  their  utilization  by  the  public  are  considered  with 
special  emphasis  on  various  forms  of  health  insurance 
iystems.  The  medical  profession  (physicians,  nurses, 
!tc.)  is  explored  from  the  perspective  of  the  sociology 
)f  occupations. 

l/lr.  Conto  3  credits 

IV7-10p.m. 

5PANISH 

i68200        SPAN  140CE-1    INTERMEDIATE 
iPANISH  (II)  (140:C) 

ieginning  exposure  to  Spanish  literature  touching 

hree  genres:    novel,  poetry  and  drama.    Lectures, 

I   nalysis  and  discussion  are  mostly  in  Spanish.    Exams 

nd/or  papers.   For  upperclassmen  who  have  com- 


pleted Spanish  110-120,  and  freshmen  and  transfer 

students  found  qualified  by  placement  examination. 

Students  completing  Spanish  140  fulfill  the  language 

requirement. 

Mr.  Trubiano  3  credits 

W  7-10  p.m.  Materials  Fee:   $2.00 

WILDLIFE  BIOLOGY 

868375  (undergrad) 

868546  (grad)       WILDLF  261/561CE-1    PRINCIPLES 

OF  WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT 

Fundamental  ecology  and  principles  of  wildlife  man- 
agement.  Emphasis  on  population  characteristics  and 
responses.   3  class  hours,  2  1-day  field  trips,  1  3-day 
field  trip. 

Mr.  Vilkitis  3  credits 

TH  7-10  p.m.  Materials  Fee:    $6.00 

ZOOLOGY 

868717        ZOOL  150CE-1     BIOLOGY  OF  BE- 
HAVIOR (E) 

The  biological  approach  to  the  study  of  animal  be- 
havior. Historical,  descriptive,  physiological,  ecologi- 
cal, and  evolutionary  aspects;  the  relationship  of  ani- 
mal behavior  studies  to  the  understanding  of  human 


behavior.   Prerequisite:  one  semester  of  a  biological 

science. 

Ms.  Holmes  3  credits 

SAT  1-4  p.m.  Materials  Fee:   $1.00 


academic  credit  will  be  provided  for  those  stu- 
dents wishing  to  apply  this  work  toward  a  de- 
gree program. 

For  brochure,  applications,  and  further  in- 
formation, contact:  Director,  Legal  Assistant 
Training  Program,  Division  of  Continuing  Edu- 
cation, 104  Hills  North,  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Amherst,  Massachusetts  01002,  or  call 
(413)  545-3410. 

MASTER'S  DEGREE  IN  EDUCATION 
(Counseling  Major) 

The  Master's  Degree  in  Education  in  Coun- 
seling is  offered  by  the  School  of  Education  in 
cooperation  with  the  Division  of  Continuing 
Education.  It  is  a  regular  graduate  degree  pro- 
gram which  is  specifically  planned  for  those  stu- 
dents who  have  other  responsibilities  and  can- 
not attend  daytime  classes.  Space  in  the  program 
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Courw  IS  designed  to  assist  fte  counselor 
urtth  the  acquisition  of  knowlei  ge  and  develop- 
ment of  skills  necessary  to  adm  nister  pupil 
personnel  services.  While  the  fi  cus  is  on  secon- 
dary schools,  elementary  schoo  5  and  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  are  a!  D  covered.  Or- 
ganizational structure,  plant  an  ingement, 
data  processing,  program  develi  pi 
development,  staff  assignments 
grams  and  evaluation  procedu 
discussed.   Emphasis  is  on  the 
this  knowledge.  Couise  is  tau| 
a  simulated  experience  through  i 
gram  (Scargo)  developed  by  thi  instructor. 
Mr.  Fredrickson  3  credits 

TH  -1-6:30  p.m 

Master's  of  Education  requirentents  include  the 
following:  a  minimum  of  33  credits.  18  credits 
must  be  graded:  12  credits  mus  be  in  the  700- 
900  series:  9  graduate  credits  a|  "B"  or  better 
may  be  transferable  from  otheiinstitutions  on 
a  "Pass"  basis;  6  credits  must  Ik  in  the  form  of 
asuper\'ised  practicum;  any  credits  acquired 
more  than  six  years  ago  are  invilid;  a  "B"  av- 
erage or  better  is  required  for  gtaduation;  and 
no  more  than  12  credits  acquired  prior  to  mat- 
riculation can  be  applied  toward  the  degree. 


ADMI.MSTR.V 
SERVICES 


DEPARTMENT  OF  MECHANICAL  &  AERO- 
SPACE ENGINEERING  EVENING  PROGRAM 

In  order  to  allow  more  individuals  to  beniTil 
from  the  educational  opportunities  of  the  Uni- 
versity, the  Department  of  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing offers  late  afternoon  and  early  evening  gradu- 
ate courses  that  will  enable  qualiOed  applicants 
to  obtain  an  M.S.  degree  in  two  years.*  This  pro- 
gram is  geared  to  meet  the  needs  of  practicing 
engineers  and  faculty  members  of  nearby  educa- 
tional institutions  who  wish  to  broaden  their 
technical  background.  These  are  regularly 
scheduled  University  courses,  taught  by  the  De- 
partment's full-time  faculty. 

Continuing  Education  students  with  graduate 
standing  may  also  attend  these  courses  for  pro- 
fessional improvement  without  neces.sarily  work- 
ing toward  an  advanced  degree.  Enrollment  is 
on  a  space  available  basis  and  permission  of  the 
instructor,  in  writing,  is  required.   Interested 
students  may  register  during  the  In-Person  Regis- 
tration period. 

COURSES  TO  BE  OFFERED,  SPRING  1975 
(All  classes  meet  from  5:30  to  8:00  p.m.) 

MAE  704  Engineering  Analysis  II— Mon. 

MAE  709  Properties  of  Materials-Tues. 

MAE  711  Vibration-Wed. 

MAE  701  Energy  Conversion— Thurs. 

♦Please  note  that  the  degree  program  is  NOT 
administered  by  Continuing  Education.   Further 
information  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to: 
Prof.  C.  Poll.  Chairman,  Graduate  Committee, 
Mechanical  Engineering  Department.  University 
of  Massachusetts.  Amherst,  Ma..  01002. 
TEACHER  PREPARATION  PROGRAM 
1974-1975 

The  Division  of  Continuing  Education  in  co- 
operation with  the  Teacher  Preparation  Program 
Council  (TPPC)  of  the  School  of  Education,  of- 
fers a  program  for  post-baccalaureate  students 


tliat  leads  to  teacher  certiHcatlon  in  elementary 
and  secondary  education.  The  program  offers 
a  variety  of  learning  experienci-s  which  include 
urban  education,  international  experiences,  al- 
ternative school  environmenUs,  open  classroom 
experiences,  as  well  as  a  cooperative  education 
program  which  prepares  teacher-coordinators 
who  teach  classroom  instruction  along  with  on- 
the-job  training.   Most  of  the  Teacher  Prepara- 
tion Programs  require  a  two  semester  commit- 
ment.  Course  work  is  taken  the  first  semester 
and  student  teaching  is  completed  the  second 
semester.    Unfortunately,  we  do  not  have  a  sum- 
mer program  at  this  time.   It  should  be  noted 
that  this  is  not  a  graduate  program.   It  is  de- 
signed only  for  teacher  certlTication. 
Program  Application: 

In  order  to  enroll  in  the  program  all  appli- 
cants must  have  a  grade  point  average  of  2.0  or 
better  and  must  be  screened  by  the  Certifica- 
tion Committee.  Screening  involves: 

1.  A  fonnal  letter  of  application 

2.  Letters  of  recommendation 

3.  A  review  of  courses  and  grades  received 

4.  An  interview 

After  this  initial  screening,  sc/ec(cd  applicants 
will  receive  a  packet  describing  all  available  pro- 
grams and  will  be  invited  to  attend  an  orienta- 
tion program  which  will  take  place  about  the 
first  week  in  May  for  fall  applicants  and  the 
first  week  in  January  for  spring  applicants. 
Admission: 

For  further  information  write  to:    Ruth  L. 
Greene,  Coordinator,  Teacher  Preparation  Pro- 
gram, Division  of  Continuing  Education,  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts,  Amherst,  Massachu- 
setts 01002.  Applications  may  be  picked  up 
at  the  Receptionist's  Office,  First  Floor,  Hills 
North,  545-3410.  Application  Deadline,  April 
I  for  fall  semester  and  November  I  for  spring 
semester.  Laic  applicants  will  be  considered  on 
a  space  available  basir;. 


So  you  can't  come  to 
the  University. 


We're  bringing  the  University 
to  you. 


SPRINGFIELD  EXTENSION  PROGRAM 

Division  of  Continuing  Education 
Univcrsitv  of  Massacliusetts 


American 
Folk  Music 
Series  •• 


Starting  m  December  you  can  learn  about 
American  Folk  Music   its  origins  its  dev 
elopment  and  its  meaning    The  program 
is  being  produced  in  13  parts  by  the  Divi- 
sion of  Continuing  Education,  University 
of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst,  and  Five 
College  Radio.    These  programs  will  be 
aired  from  January  5  to  March  30,  on  Sun- 
day nights  at  5:30  p.m.  on  WFCR,  88.5  on 
the  FM   band 


INTEGRAL  MEDICINE  FOR  THE  WHOLE  SELF 

The  integral  medicine  program  is  a  composite  of 
courses  and  workshops  designed  to  be  a  means  of  shar- 
ing knowledge  and  skills  with  one  another.  The  pro- 
gram hopes  to  help  people  learn  how  to  take  care  of 
themselves  through  simple  liring.  "The  body  is  not  an 
object  which  can  be  treated  in  isolation,  but  is  an  en- 
erg>-  field  with  an  innate  ability  to  correct  itself.  The 
human  body  is  not  a  collection  of  individual  parU  like 
a  machine,  but  is  a  whole  being  inseparable  from  the 
universe  of  energy." 

The  .American  medical  system  is  not  oriented  to- 
ward teaching  us  preventive  medicine  and  has  fostered 
the  mystique  that  surrounds  the  medical  profession 
and  our  own  bodies.  People  believe,  for  insUnce,  that 
sickness  is  an  accident,  when  our  bodies  are  really  tell- 
ing us  something  about  our  lifestyle  or  eating  or  men- 
tal imbalance.   It  is  our  hope  that  through  the  follow- 
ing courses  and  workshops  we  will  become  more  in 
touch  with  who  we  are  and  how  to  stay  healthy  and 
happy.  It  is  our  hope  that  the  integral  medicine  pro- 
gram can  offer,  throughout  the  Commonwealth,  courses 
such  as  oriental  cooking,  acupuncture  massage,  or 
other  subjects  which  will  enable  us  to  get  more  in 
touch  with  ourselves. 


COURSES 

CONTED  7513     .Acupuncture  Massage 
Unlike  Swedish  massage,  acupuncture  massage  (com- 
monly called  Shiatsu)  aims  al  treating  illness  or  im- 
balance within  the  body  by  readjusting  the  flow  or  ki 
or  life  energy  along  the  acupuncture  points  and  meridi- 
ans with  the  thumb  and  finger  pressure.  Hence,  the 
name  "Shiatsu,"  which  means  finger  pressure.  This 
highly  effective  form  of  treatment  requires  no  special- 
ized knowledge  or  instruments,  and  has  been  common- 
ly practiced  among  people  in  the  Orient  for  thousands 
of  years.  This  introductory  course  will  cover  ba,sic  ori- 
ental methods  of  diagnosis  along  with  how  to  locate 
important  points.  Students  who  complete  this  course 
will  be  able  to  give  a  complete  massage. 
Teacher  -  William  Painter  has  studied  Oriental  Medi- 
cine and  philosophy  for  the  past  five  years  al  the 
East  West  Foundation  in  Boston,  and  has  studied  ma.s- 
sage  with  Michio  Kushi  and  Shizuko  Yamamoto.  Mr. 
Painter  presently  teaches  Shiatsu  massage  and  acu- 
puncture massage  at  the  East  West  Foundation. 
Time:      Tues.  evenings  6:30-9:30  p.m.,  for  8  weeks, 

starting  February  18. 
Cost:       $38 


CONTED  751  I     Oki  Yoga 
Yoga  means  union.  Tlie  different  forms  of  yoga. 
as  hatha,  kundilini.  kriya,  or  others,  are  meant  t<> ' 
able  an  integration  of  mind  and  body  that  prepiii' 
the  way  for  a  spiritual  union  that  encompasses  i\ . 
thing.   Oki  yoga,  begun  by  .\lasaliiro  Oki,  combiip 
elements  of  Zen,  hatha  yoga,  martial  arts  and  nn  ■' 
lion.  Tlujugh  meditation  is  central  to  this  uniqu> 
of  yoga,  it,  along  with  Zen  and  the  other  practiii 
is  only  pari  of  an  underlying  philosophy  of  actiim 
for  the  good  of  everjone.  Oki  yoga  incorporates 
many  facets  of  traditional  oriental  philosophy  and 
practices  and  presents  them  in  a  modern  and  dynan 
way. 

Teacher  -  Shu  Vwajima  was  bom  in  Japan  when 
studied  the  dynamic  form  of  yoga  developed  b\ 
hiro  Oki.   He  presently  lives  in  Brookline,  Mass  ., 
the  only  man  skilled  to  teach  this  form  of  yoga  n 
United  Slates.  He  teaches  at  the  Oki  Yoga  Instil  h 
sponsored  by  the  East  West  Foundation. 
Time:      Wednesday  evenings,  6:30-9:30 p.m..  (•" 

8  weeks  starling  February  19. 
Cost:       $38 

CONTED  7515     Cooking:   The  Art  of  Natural 

Oriental  Cooking 
Cooking  is  the  highest  of  all  human  arts,  and  its  in. 
portance  is  all  too  often  overlooked  in  modem  soc 
Our  health,  thinking,  and  happiness  depend  primal 
on  the  quahly  of  our  blood,  which  nourishes  and  t  ' 
tains  all  of  our  cells.  This  quality  is,  in  turn,  deter 
mined  by  what  we  eat.  This  course  will  leach  stud 
the  proper  preparation  of  healthful  and  deliciou- 
foods,  using  all  natural  ingredients,  with  the  corr. 
balance  of  yin  and  yang  elements.  Students  will  1'  '• 
how  to  prepare  simple  and  delicious  grains,  vegelalki 

soups,  breads,  and  dessert  dishes,  and  will  have  the  l-J 
portunity  to  sample  the  foods  prepared  in  class.      ' 
Teacher  •  Hiroshi  Hayashi  was  born  in  .lapan  whi 
studied  traditional  Japanese  and  natural  cooking 
sively  for  the  past  fifteen  years.  Mr.  Hayashi  is  pnf 
sently  the  head  chef  al  the  Seventh  Inn  Restauranip 
in  Boston,  and  leaches  natural  food  and  macrobio); 
cooking.  ' 

Time:      Saturday  afternoon,  1:00-3:30  p.m..  for  ' 

8  weeks,  starting  February  22. 
Cost:       $38  ( 


CONTED  7516 


Herbs: 

The  Samauari  of  the  Plant  Kinpl, 


mrse  will  begin  by  examining  the  sources  of 
g  about  herbs  available  in  this  area.  In  addition 
sbvious  sources,  field  and  forest,  it  will  discuss 
materials,  and  botanical  reserves  such  as  the 
Arboretum  and  the  garden  of  the  Woods  of 
V  England  Wild  Flower  Society.   Approximate- 
iozen  of  the  herbs  most  prominent  locally  will 
ied  in  detail  regarding  physical  characteristics, 
3f  flowering,  favored  terrain,  and  traditional  ' 
Jie  Chinese  Five  Element  Theory  will  be  ap- 
these  herbs  to  gain  the  insight  needed  to  use 
edicinally.  A  brief  survey  of  American,  Euro- 
ussian.  Chinese,  and  Japanese  Herbal  Folk 
es  will  be  presented  to  show  the  possibilities 
il  healing.  A  discussion  of  healing  on  the  cos- 
al  level  will  be  approached  through  the  use  of 
-ese  concept  "man  and  earth  not  two." 
■Ken  Bums  is  a  student  of  the  Unique  Prin- 
1  has  been  studying  herbs  and  herbal  medicine 
■ast  ten  years.   He  is  presently  employed  as 
isseur  by  the  International  Health  Spas.   We 
extending  his  acquaintance  with  the  plant 
during  the  past  nine  years  in  order  to  re-gain 
)und  understanding  of  herbs  enjoyed  by  the 

Monday  evening,  6:30-9:30 p.m.,on  Feb  17 
time  to  be  arranged  for  later  meetings 
}$38  ^  ■ 

)>  7517     Childbirth: 

Natural  Childbirth  at  Home 
>ver  the  natural  process  of  childbirth  has  been 
led  by  the  use  of  unnatural  aids  and  situations, 
rugs  and  hospital  settings,  which  have  resulted' 
analization  and  the  loss  of  personal  responsi- 
itural  childbirth  at  home  means  the  restora- 
ildbirth  to  the  context  most  natural  for  it, 
hologically  and  physiologically.  The  course 
overs   equipment  and  procedure:   what's 

I  -here  you  get  it,  what  it's  for  and  how  to  use 

I I  emergencies:   emphasis  on  things  which 

he  last  minute  and  are  not  predictable  by  pre- 
;  psychological  issues:   everything  from  the 

1  'le  to  sexuality  and  nursing;  and  how  to  do 

I  s  to  be  done. 

Tonya  Brooks:   founder  and  director  of  the 
oard  of  the  Association  for  Childbirth  at 
ther  of  three,  two  born  at  home;  graduate 
psychology,  and  writer, 
sits  on  the  national  board  of  the  ACAH 


and  is  Chainvoman  of  the  legal  committee.  Shelly  has 
a  degree  in  psychology  from  Tufts.  She  has  one 
child,  bom  at  home. 
Time:       Wednesday  evenings,  6:00-10:00  p.m.,  for 

5  weeks  starting  Feb  19 
Cost:       $18 

CONTED  7518     Natural  Birth  Control: 
The  Ovulation  Method 
The  ovulation  method  is  a  technique  whereby  days 
of  infertility  and  days  of  possible  fertility  are  defined 
by  the  woman  herself,  after  instruction  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  pattern  of  the  physiological  symptom 
of  mucus  secretion  which  accompanies  a  fertile  ovula- 
tion. It  IS  applicable  in  all  circumstances  throughout 
the  reproductive  life.   It  does  not  require  regularity 
of  the  menstrual  cycle  nor  does  it  depend  upon  medi- 
cation of  any  kind.  The  essential  ingredient  of  the  ovu- 
lation method  is  the  study  of  the  cervical  mucus  pat- 
tern. The  mucus  sympton  develops  ahead  of  ovula- 
tion, and  there  is  evidence  that  the  preservation  of 
sperm  cells  in  a  virile  state  and  their  transport  to  the 
site  of  fertilization  depends  upon  the  presence  of  sat- 
isfactory mucus. 

Imshsi  ■  Bernardine  Lelito  Lapinski  studied  ovula- 
tion with  Dr.  Gawienowski  for  the  past  two  years  and 
has  been  using  the  method  for  the  past  year  and  a 
half. 

Time:      First  three  classes  are  theory,  then  individual 
meetings  to  be  arranged.   Thursday,  7:00- 
8:30  p.m.,  starting  February  20 

Cost:       $15 

CONTED  7519     Yin  and  Yang: 

The  Unifying  Principles  of  Yin  &  Yang 
The  principle  of  yin  and  yang,  or  the  complementary/ 
opposite  nature  of  the  universe  has,  throughout  man- 
kind's history,  formed  the  guiding  wisdom  behind  all 
great  religions,  philosophies,  sciences,  arts  and  civiliza- 
tion as  a  whole.  This  course  will  examine  the  appli- 
cation of  this  unifying  principle  to  various  domains 
such  as  medicine,  agriculture,  diet,  history,  religion 
and  spiritual  practices,  and  will  demonstrate  how  the 
universal  application  of  this  principle  can  result  in  the 
creation  of  a  harmonious  and  unified  world  vision. 

Teacher  -  Edward  Esko  has  studied  oriental  philo- 
sophy and  medicine  with  Michio  Kushi  for  the  past 
four  years,  and  presently  serves  as  general  secretary 
of  the  East  West  Foundation.   He  presents  lectures 


on  these  and  related  topics  both  in  Boston  and  other 
cities. 

Time:      Saturday  afternoons,  3:30-6:30  p.m    for 

8  weeks  starting  February  22 
Cost:       $38 

PACKAGE  PRICE 

People  who  would  like  to  take  three  or  more  classes  of 
the  eight  week  courses,  the  following  special  rates  apply 

3  courses $102.00 

4  courses $134  OO 

CREDIT      '"""" ^^'^^•"^ 

Courses  offered  in  the  Integral  Medicine  Program  will 
carry  either  academic  credit  or  Continuing  Education 
Units.   People  who  are  interested  in  securing  Univer- 
sity credit  should  speak  with  the  Director  of  the  Inte- 
gral Medicine  Program,  105  Hills  North. 

LOCATION 

At  University  -  specific  class  locations  to  be  announced 
at  time  of  registration. 

Courses  will  also  be  offered  throughout  the  Common- 
wealth. If  a  particular  group  is  interested  in  sponsor- 
ing the  program,  please  get  in  touch  with  the  Integral 
Medicine  Program  Director. 
REGISTRATION 

1.  Students  may  register  along  with  Evening  College 
please  see  section  under  Evening  College  General  ' 
Information  for  registration  information. 

2.  Students  may  also  register  after  January  25  on  a 
space-available  basis.  To  register  after  January  25 
send  a  check  and  registration  form  to  Integral  Med- 
icine Program,  Box  835,  Amherst,  MA  0100''    Stu- 
dents may  also  come  to  105  Hills  North  for  informa- 
tion. 

REFUNDS 

Full  refunds  will  be  given  students  dropping  courses 
prior  to  the  first  class  meeting,  after  which  there  will 
be  no  refunds. 

Director  of  Integral  Medicine  Program 

Arnie  Freiman 

105  Hills  North 

Division  of  Continuing  Education 

University  of  Massachusetts 

Amherst,  MA  01002 

[413]  545-3410 
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^''^  follo^'ng  information  must  be  provided  before  your  application  can  be  processed 
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Date  of 
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Phone  No,     LJJ^I  L    I     M     I     I     I     I         Student  No, 

Area  Code  if  No  Phone.  Write  "  None" 

Have  YOU  ever  registered  for  a  course  in  the  Division  of  Continuing 

Education  ?     \^  No         Q  YES  [^When  ? 

Do  you  plan  to  receive  a  degree  through  the  Division  of  Continuing 
Education  within  the  next  year?   Q  No  Q  Yes 


i      I  Undergrad         Q  Vett 


Marital  Status 


I      I  Mass.  Resident  QJ  Citizen 

□  Grad  □  Non-Veteran         □  Non-l\1ass.  Resident     □  Foreign 

_  Visa  Code 

Please  note  that  this  information  does  not  influence  the  fee  schedule. 
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Course  No,  Section  Course  Title " 

□    Graduate         □  Undergrad.  |        |  No.  of  Credits      Course  Fee      _$_ 
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■ULL  PAYMENT  MUST  AC- 
lOMPANY  MAIL  REGISTRATION 

lake  cliecl<s  payable  to:  AE75-1, 
Jivision  of  Continuing  Education, 
end  to:  Evening  College,  Division 
f  Continuing  Education,  P.O.  Box 
35,  Amherst,  MA  01002. 


OPTIONAL  FEES: 

Arts  Council  Fee  ($3,001 
Health  Service  Fee  ($46.00) 
Health  Insurance  ($30.00) 
(Only  available  to  students 
paying  Health  Service  Fee) 
TOTAL  FEES 


Total  Course  Fees 
Registration  Fee 
(Jan.  20-25:  $5.00) 
(After  Jan.  25:  $10.00) 
TOTAL 


OFFICE  USE  ONLY 

AE#        75-1      

Total  Amount  DueS 

Amount  Received  $    

Check  n  No 

Cash   D 

Received  By    

Date  Received 

Comments: 


PAYMENT  OF  MATERIALS  FEES 
SHOULD  NOT  ACCOMPANY  MAIL 
REGISTRATION  (see  Pg.  5.) 


TOTAL  AMOUNT  DUE 
AND  ENCLOSED: 

$  
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The  Undergraduate  Catalog  of  the  University  of  Massachu- 
setts at  Amherst  consists  of  the  Course  and  Facully  Directory 
and  the  General  information  Bulletin.  All  students  are 
responsible  for  observing  the  rules  and  regulations  thus 
published,  as  well  as  those  published  in  University  Directions. 
The  University  reserves,  for  itself  and  its  departments,  the 
right  to  change  its  announcements  or  regulations  whenever 
such  action  is  deemed  appropriate  or  necessary. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts  that  any 
and  all  acceptance  of  students  for  admission  be  without 
regard  to  sex,  creed,  race,  color,  or  national  origin. 


AUGUST  1975  Reprint 

The  University  Undergraduate  Cotalog  for  the  1975-76 
academic  year  is  part  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Tenth 
Annual  Report  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts  and  as 
such  is  Part  II  of  Public  Document  31,  Section  8,  Chapter 
75,  of  the  General  Laws  of  Massachusetts. 
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Organization  of  1975 

Robert  M.  Abrams  of  Holyohe 

Stephen  E.  Breyer  of  Cambridge 

Bruce  R.  Carlson  of  WiJliamstown 

Mrs. Catherine  Forbes  Clark  of  Dorchester 

Edmund  J.  Croce  of  Worcester 

Robert  D.  Gordon  of  Boston 

John  W.  Haigis,  Jr.  of  Greenfield 

Joseph  P.  Healey  of  Arlington 

Mrs.  Eliot  S.  Knowles  of  South  Dartmouth 

John  O'Keefe  of  West  Medford 

Gavin  D.  Robertson  of  Worcester 

Gary  E.  Rothenburger  III  of  Concord 

Mrs.  George  R.  Rowland  of  Osterville 

Alan  Shaler  of  Eosthampton 

Mrs.  Erline  Shearer  of  Boston 

Ms.  Muriel  S.  Snowden  of  Dorchester 

Robert  J.  Spiller  of  Winchester 

Frederick  S.  Troy  of  Boston 

Christopher  J.  Weldon  of  Springfield 

Ex  Officio 

Michael  S.  Dukakis  of  Brookline,  Governor  of  the  Com- 
monwealth 

Robert  Wood  of  Lincoln,  President  of  the  University 
Gregory  R.  Anrig  of  Ncedham,  Commissioner  of  Education 
William  J.  Bicknell  of  Marshfield,  Commissioner  of  Public 
Health 

Lee  B.  Macht  of  Wellesley,  Commissioner  of  Mental  Health 
Frederic  Winthrop,  Jr.,  of  Ipswich,  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture 
Nancy  B.  Eddy  of  Amherst,  Chairman,  Board  of  Selectmen 

Officers  of  the  Board 

Joseph  P.  Healey  of  Arlington,  Chairman 
Gladys  Keith  Hardy  of  Newton,  Secretary 
Kenneth  W.  Johnson  of  Amherst,  Treasurer 
Dorothy  Eichel  of  Boston,  Assistant  Secretary 


A  Message  from  the  Chancellor 


I  am  pleased  that  you  are  considering  attending  the  Uni- 
versity of  Massachsetts  at  Amherst.  Now  in  its  second 
century  of  education,  research  and  public  service,  this 
University,  a  publicly-supported  institution  responsible 
and  responsive  to  the  citizens  of  this  Commonwealth, 
offers  programs  of  increasing  excellence  and  diversity 
to  the  broadest  possible  cross-section  of  the  people  of 
Massachusetts. 

Through  the  University's  rich  combination  of  human 
expertise  and  material  resources,  its  students  have  unique 
opportunities  to  test  themselves  and  their  concepts,  and 
to  shape  and  extend  their  capacities  for  knowing  and 
caring. 

I  welcome  such  student  participation  in  this  institution's 
vital  processes,  for  it  is  student  commitment,  questioning 
and  even  impatience  which  in  the  long  run  most  surely 
shape  the  University's  success. 


Randolph  W.  Bromery 
ChanceJJor 


^  Academic  Calendar 


1975 


Registration  Day-Undergraduate,  Gradu- 
ate, Stockbridge  Tue. 

First  day  of  classes  Wed. 

Holiday  Mon. 

Mondny  class  schedule  will  be  followed  Wed. 

Holiday  Tue. 

Tuesday  class  schedule  will  be  followed  Thu. 

Counselling  period  begins   (classes  not 

suspended]  Mon. 

Counselling  period  ends  Sat. 

Thanksgiving    recess    begins    after   last 

class  Wed. 

Classes  resume  Mon. 

Thursday  class  schedule  will  be  followed  Mon. 

Last  day  of  classes  Mon. 

Final  Examinations  begin  Tue. 

Last  day  of  final  examinations,  semester 

ends  Mon. 

1976 

Registration  Day-Undergraduate,  Gradu- 
ate, Stockbridge  Mon. 

First  day  of  classes  Tue. 

Holiday  Mon. 

Mondny  class  schedule  will  be  followed  Tue. 

Spring  vacation  begins  after  last  class  Sat. 

Classes  resume  Mon. 

Holiday  Mon. 

Monday  class  schedule  will  be  followed  Wed. 

Counselling  period  begins   [classes  not 

suspended]  Mon. 

Counselling  period  ends  Sat. 

Last  day  of  classes  Wed. 

Final  examinations  begin  Thu. 

Last  day  of  final  examinations,  semester 

ends  Wed. 

Commencement  Sat. 

Associated  Dates:  Rosh  Hashanah  Sept.  6-7;  Yom  Kippur 
Sept.  15;  Easter  April  18. 


General  Information 


The  University  of  Massachusetts  is  the  state  university 
of  the  Commonwealth,  founded  under  provisions  of 
the  1862  Morrill  Land  Grant  Act.  Incorporated  as 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  in  1863,  the  institu- 
tion became  Massachusetts  State  College  in  1931,  and 
the  University  of  Massachusetts  in  1947.  Rooted  in  the 
liberal  arts  tradition,  the  institution  has  grov^n  steadily 
from  the  four  teachers,  four  buildings,  and  handful 
of  students  at  its  opening  session  in  1867  to  the  pres- 
ent state  university  system  of  three  major  campuses. 

Situated  in  the  Connecticut  River  Valley,  the  Amherst 
campus  consists  of  approximately  1,200  acres  of  land 
and  150  buildings,  including  classroom  and  laboratory 
facilities  as  v^^ell  as  residence  halls  and  other  units. 

To  augment  the  Commonwealth's  university-level 
facilities,  the  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Boston 
was  opened  in  September,  1965.  The  University's 
Medical  School  at  Worcester,  founded  in  1962  by  an 
Act  of  the  Legislature,  enrolled  its  first  class  in  1970. 

The  total  resources  of  the  University  are  dedicated 
to  giving  all  qualified  students  full  opportunities  to 
develop  their  capabilities  for  service  in  a  growing 
society. 


Admissions 


Freshman 

Applications  for  admission  to  the  Amherst  campus 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Admissions  Office.  Appli- 
cations for  the  Boston  campus  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Admissions  Office  in  Boston.  See  the  final  pages 
of  this  Bulletin  for  addresses. 

When  To  File 

High  school  seniors  are  advised  to  file  their  applications 
in  the  fall  of  the  senior  year.  Unless  the  applicant  has 
a  superior  record,  an  application  should  not  be  sub- 
mitted until  the  first  set  of  marks  is  recorded  in  the 
fall. 

Deadline  Dates 

Applications  must  be  received  and  complete  no  later 

than: 

FaJJ  Semester  Spring  Semester 

In-state — Marchl  November  1 

Out-of-state — February  1         October  15 
Foreign — February  1 

Tests  Required 

You  are  required  to  take  and  submit  results  of  the 
Scholastic  Aptitude  Tests  (SATs)  given  by  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board.  Although  Achievement 
Tests  are  not  required,  we  strongly  recommend  that 
you  take  and  submit  results  of  three  Achievement 
Tests,  one  of  which  should  be  English  Composition. 
The  other  two  may  be  your  choice. 


SATs  may  be  taken  on  any  of  the  scheduled  dates 
although  the  November  testing  date  is  preferred. 
The  March  and  May  dates  are  too  late  for  seniors, 
but  are  appropriate  for  juniors  taking  the  tests  for 
guidance  purposes. 

If  you  are  no  longer  in  high  school,  SATs  taken  more 
than  two  years  prior  to  the  proposed  date  of  enroll- 
ment are  not  valid,  and  new  tests  must  be  taken. 

Postgraduate  and  out-of-state  students  are  required 
to  submit  scores  of  the  SATs  and  three  Achievement 
Tests  including  English  Composition.  Foreign  students 
must  submit  results  of  SATs  and  TOEFL  (Test  of 
English  as  a  Foreign  Language). 

ALL  COLLEGE  BOARD  TEST  REPORTS  MUST  BE 
SENT  DIRECTLY  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY  FROM  THE 
COLLEGE  BOARD  TESTING  CENTER.  You  should  be 
sure  to  request  that  the  scores  be  sent  to  the  campus 
to  which  application  has  been  made,  and  to  give  the 
correct  College  Board  number  for  the  campus  chosen. 
No  action  will  be  taken  on  an  application  until  official 
scores  have  been  received  by  the  University. 

Preparatory  Studies 

Your  secondary  school  preparation  must  indicate  your 
capacity  to  handle  the  quality  of  scholastic  work  which 
the  University  has  established  as  its  standard  of 
achievement.  A  prerequisite  for  admission  is  the  satis- 
factory completion  of  a  four-year  high  school  course 
or  its  equivalent.  A  minimum  of  sixteen  units  should 
be  offered,  distributed  according  to  the  following 
recommendations: 

English 4 

College  Preparatory  Mathematics    3^ 

Foreign  Language 2 

U.S.  History 1 

Laboratory  Science   1 

'Preferably  two  years  of  algebra  and  one  of  plane  geometry. 

The  minimum  of  five  other  units  should  be  offered 
in  the  areas  of  mathematics,  science,  foreign  language, 
history  and  social  studies,  or  free  electives  (not  more 
than  four  units). 

Prospective  physical  science  or  mathematics  majors 
should,  if  possible,  offer  two  years  of  algebra,  one  year 
of  plane  geometry,  and  one-half  year  of  trigonometry. 
Preparation  in  analytic  or  solid  geometry,  chemistry, 
physics,  and  introductory  calculus  is  also  strongly 
recommended. 

Prospective  engineering  majors  should  offer  two  years 
of  algebra,  one  year  of  plane  geometry,  and  one-half 
year  each  of  trigonometry  and  solid  geometry.  Chemis- 
try and  physics  are  also  advised.  Any  student  deficient 
in  the  mathematics  requirements  should  plan  to  make 
it  up  during  the  summer  prior  to  entrance  or  should 
expect  to  take  five  years  to  complete  the  college  course. 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  stipulates  inter- 
mediate language  proficiency  as  a  graduation  require- 
ment. At  least  three  years  of  secondary  school  language 
preparation  will  be  advantageous. 

The  exceptional  candidate  whose  secondary  prepara- 
tion is  not  within  the  framework  of  the  above  recom- 
mendations may  be  considered  for  admission.  Suit- 
ability for  admission  will  be  based  on  other  intellec- 
tual aptitudes  and  achievements  and  readiness  for 
the  University  curriculum. 

Out-of-State  Applicants 

To  accommodate  as  many  qualified  legal  residents 


of  Massachusetts  as  possible,  the  University,  limits 
out-of-state  undergraduate  enrollment  to  5%.  This 
makes  freshman  admission  extremely  competitive.  See 
Section  on  "Residence  Status." 


Transfers 

Any  student  who  has  been  previously  enrolled  in  an 
institution  of  higher  education  and  completed  ten 
or  more  semester  hours  is  considered  a  transfer  and 
must  file  a  transfer  application  form.  The  University 
considers  for  transfer  only  those  applicants  who  have 
completed  a  minimum  of  54  transferable  semester 
credits.  Only  in  a  very  limited  number  of  specialized 
curricula  are  applicants  eligible  for  consideration 
with  less  than  54  credits. 

Priority  is  given  to  transfer  applicants  from  Massa- 
chusetts who  have  completed  two  years  in  a  transfer 
program  at  any  of  the  Commonwealth's  state  or  city 
supported  community  and  junior  colleges.  Remaining 
transfer  vacancies  are  filled  on  a  competitive  basis  by 
candidates  seeking  transfer  from  other  institutions. 
Transfer  vacancy  for  the  non-resident  (out-of-state 
and  foreign)  is  extremely  limited. 

A  minimum  of  45  semester  credits  must  be  taken 
in  residence  at  the  University,  and  all  University,  col- 
lege, and  major  requirements  must  be  completed  in 
order  to  receive  a  bachelor's  degree. 

Applications  must  be  received  and  complete  prior 
to  ApriJ  1  for  fall  semester  consideration,  and  prior 
to  October  15  for  spring  semester  consideration.  It 
is  the  student's  responsibility  to  be  sure  that  all  tran- 
scripts from  each  college  attended,  including  the  most 
current,  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Office  of  Transfer 
Affairs  before  the  stated  deadline  dates.  High  school 
record  and  SAT  scores  are  not  required  of  transfer 
applicants. 

Decisions  are  made  late  in  the  semester  prior  to 
proposed  entrance.  A  tentative  evaluation  of  transfer 
credits  is  sent  to  the  student  shortly  after  acceptance. 

Campus  visitations  and  interviews  with  the  staff  of 
the  Office  of  Transfer  Affairs  are  encouraged  when 
at  all  possible  if  questions  or  problems  arise  con- 
cerning applications.  During  certain  times  in  the  ad- 
missions year,  however,  personal  conferences  must 
be  limited  to  situations  where  urgent  problems  exist. 
Campus  tours  are  available  daily  when  school  is  in 
session  from  the  University  Guide  Service  in  the  Cam- 
pus Center  (545-2707). 

Every  student  entering  as  a  transfer  is  required  to 
attend  an  orientation  and  pre-registration  session 
during  the  summer  prior  to  entrance.  At  this  time 
a  faculty  adviser  is  available  to  each  student  to  assist 
in  selection  of  courses.  Advanced  placement  testing 
also  takes  place  at  this  time  and  a  general  orientation 
to  the  social  and  academic  opportunities  of  the  Univer- 
sity is  provided.  Transfer  students  who  enter  in  the 
spring  semester  will  pre-register  in  November.  A  non- 
refundable $15  fee  is  required  of  each  transfer  to 
cover  the  costs  of  this  program. 

Freshman  Orientation 

Every  student  entering  as  a  freshman  must  attend 
a  two-and-one-half  day  orientation  program  at  a  speci- 
fied time  during  the  summer  prior  to  entrance.  The 
program  consists  of  academic  placement  testing,  coun- 
seling, and  pre-registration  for  courses  to  be  taken 
during  the  coming  semester  and  orientation  to  social 
and  academic  opportunities  available  to  undergraduates. 


10  Each  student  is  assigned  a  faculty  adviser  who  will 
help  in  the  selection  of  courses  and  planning  of  a 
class  schedule.  On  the  final  day  of  each  of  these 
periods,  a  special  program  is  held  for  parents  so  that 
they  may  learn  more  about  the  University.  Each 
freshman  attending  the  summer  orientation  program 
on  the  Amherst  campus  will  pay  a  non-refundable 
fee  of  $30  to  cover  the  cost  of  meals,  housing,  testing, 
and  counseling.  (See  Transfers  section  for  information 
on  transfer  orientation.] 

Visiting  Students 

The  University  is  not  able  to  accommodate  students 
from  another  institution  who  wish  to  spend  only  a 
semester  or  a  year  on  this  campus,  except  through 
organized  exchange  programs.  Students  who  wish  to 
take  courses  at  the  University  in  a  visiting  capacity 
are  urged  to  contact  the  Division  of  Continuing  Edu- 
cation. 

Campus  Visitation 

The  University  recognizes  the  importance  of  a  first- 
hand acquaintance  with  the  colleges  you  may  be  con- 
sidering, and  hopes  that  you  will  find  it  possible  to 
visit  the  campus  for  your  own  information  and  satis- 
faction. An  interview,  however,  is  not  part  of  the 
admission  procedure.  It  is,  unfortunately,  physically 
impossible  for  us  to  interview  all  applicants;  there- 
fore, a  personal  conference  will  be  scheduled  only 
if  you  or  your  guidance  counselor  has  a  question 
which  cannot  be  readily  resolved  by  correspondence. 

Group  information  sessions  are  conducted  on  certain 
scheduled  weekdays.  If  you  wish  to  come  to  a  group 
session,  contact  the  Admissions  Office  and  request  the 
scheduled  group  session  dates. 

Guided  tours  by  student  guides  are  also  available 
throughout  the  year.  Tour  information  may  be  obtained 
from  the  University  Guide  Service  at  the  Campus 
Center  (545-2707). 

Notification  of  Decision 

In  most  cases  you  will  be  notified  by  mid-April  of  the 
action  taken  on  your  application.  A  strong  academic 
record,  enthusiastic  school  recommendations,  and 
satisfactory  College  Board  scores  will  encourage  earlier 
notification.  This  early  notification  should  reassure  the 
well-qualified  applicant  regarding  college  entrance  and 
enable  the  student  who  has  selected  the  University  to 
make  plans.  If  accepted  at  an  early  date,  however, 
you  are  under  no  pressure  to  make  a  final  decision 
in  regard  to  choice  of  college  before  the  Candidate's 
Reply  Date.  In  this  way  the  burden  of  multiple  appli- 
cations on  high  school  guidance  counselors  and  col- 
lege admissions  officers  may  be  lessened. 

Veterans'  Application 

A  veteran  must  submit  a  regular  freshman  or  transfer 
application,  whichever  is  appropriate,  and  submit  re- 
sults of  Scholastic  Aptitude  Tests  taken  within  the 
past  two  years. 

Veterans'  Affairs  Office 

The  Veterans'  Affairs  Office  is  located  in  Room  240 
Whitmore  Administration  Building,  telephone  (413) 
545-1346.  This  office  has  the  most  current  data  re- 
garding laws,  policies  and  procedures  to  individuals. 
The  Veterans'  Affairs  Office  acts  as  a  liaison  between 
the  individual  veteran  and  various  governmental 
agencies  (i.e.,  Veterans'  Administration  and  Veterans' 


Services).  The  Veterans'  Office  has  a  job  bank,  a  short- 
term  loan  fund  and  other  services  to  aid  the  veteran. 

Physical  Exam 

Physical  examination  by  a  personal  physician  is  re- 
quired of  each  entering  freshman,  transfer,  re-entering 
student,  and  student  participating  in  athletics.  Physical 
report  forms  for  this  examination  will  be  mailed  to 
you  with  your  acceptance  material  and  must  be  com- 
pleted and  returned  to  the  University  Health  Services 
ten  days  before  the  opening  of  the  semester.  Evidence 
of  a  successful  smallpox  vaccination  and  active  tetanus 
immunization  is  required. 


Residence  Status 


These  rules  and  regulations  shall  apply  to  the  classi- 
fication of  students  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
as  Massachusetts  or  non-Massachusetts  students  for 
tuition  purposes. 

Section  1.  Definitions 

1)  ACADEMIC  PERIOD— A  term  or  semester  in  an  aca- 
demic year  or  a  summer  session,  as  prescribed  by 

the  Board  of  Trustees  or  under  their  authority. 

2)  CONTINUOUS  ATTENDANCE— Enrollment  at  the 
University  for  the  normal  academic  year  in  each 
calendar  year,  or  the  appropriate  portion  or  portions 
of  such  academic  year  as  prescribed  by  the  Board 

of  Trustees  or  under  their  authority. 

3)  DOMICILE — A  person's  true,  fixed  and  permanent 
home  and  place  of  habitation,  where  he  intends  to 
remain  permanently  or  for  an  indefinite  time. 

4]  EMANCIPATED  PERSON— A  person  (a)  who  has  at- 
tained the  age  of  18  years,  or  (b)  if  under  18  years 
of  age,  whose  parents  have  entirely  surrendered  the 
right  to  the  care,  custody  and  earnings  of  such  person 
and  who  no  longer  are  under  any  legal  obligation  to 
support  or  maintain  such  person,  or  (c)  a  person  who 
has  no  parent.  If  none  of  the  aforesaid  definitions 
apply,  said  person  shall  be  deemed  an  "unemancipated 
person." 

5)  HIS — Shall  apply  to  the  female  as  well  as  the  male 
gender. 

6)  PARENT — With  respect  to  a  person  (in  the  case  of 
an  adopted  person,  inserting  the  adjective  "adoptive" 
before  the  words  "father"  and  "mother"  wherever 
used): 

a)  the  person's  father; 

b)  if  the  person's  father  dies,  either  the  legal  guard- 
ian or  if  no  legal  guardian  is  appointed,  the 
person's  mother; 

c)  if  neither  the  father  nor  mother  is  living  and  no 
legal  guardian  is  appointed,  the  person  who  then 
stands  in  Joco  parentis  to  the  person; 

d)  if  the  father  and  mother  are  divorced,  the  person 
to  whom  legal  custody  of  the  person  is  awarded; 

e)  if  the  father  and  mother  are  divorced,  separated 
or  unmarried  and  legal  custody  has  not  been 
awarded,  the  father  or  the  mother,  as  the  case 
may  be,  with  whom  the  person  lives  or,  if  he 
lives  with  neither  and  the  father  is  living,  the 
father. 

7)  RESIDENCE— A  place  of  habitation. 


12  Section  2.  Rules  for  Determination  of  Domicile 

1)  Domicile  is  not  acquired  by  mere  physical  presence 
in  Massachusetts  while  the  person  is  carrying  on  a 
course  of  study  at  the  University  or  while  the  person 
is  engaged  in  employment  for  a  specified  term  unless 
Massachusetts  is  otherwise  the  domicile  of  the  person. 

2)  Domicile  at  birth  may  be  changed  thereafter,  by 
action  of  the  parent  in  the  case  of  an  unemancipated 
person  or  by  action  of  the  person  himself  in  the  case 
of  an  emancipated  person. 

3)  A  person  claiming  Massachusetts  as  his  domicile 
shall  furnish  evidence  to  support  such  claim.  The  bur- 
den of  proof  in  all  cases  is  upon  the  person  making 
the  claim.  The  following  shall  be  of  probative  value, 
although  not  necessarily  conclusive,  in  support  of  a 
claim  of  domicile  within  Massachusetts: 

a)  Birth  certificate; 

b)  Motor  vehicle  registration  and/or  operator's 

license; 

c)  Voting  or  registration  for  voting; 

d)  Certified  copies  of  Federal  and  State  Income 

Tax  returns; 

e)  Property  ownership; 

f)  Continuous  physical  presence  in  Massachusetts 

during  periods  when  not  enrolled  as  a  student; 

g)  Permanent  employment  in  a  position  not  normally 

filled  by  a  student; 

h)  Reliance  on  Massachusetts  sources  for  financial 
support; 

i)    Former  domicile  in  Massachusetts  and  mainte- 
nance of  significant  connections  therein  while 
absent; 

j)    Domicile  of  parent  within  Massachusetts. 

Evidence  submitted  in  support  of  an  assertion  of  dom- 
icile or  of  parental  relationship  shall  be  in  such  form 
as  the  Treasurer  of  theUniversity  or  his  designee  may 
require.  Copies  of  official  records  or  documents  shall 
be  authenticated  by  a  proper  officer.  Assertions  of  fact 
made  other  than  by  an  authenticated  copy  of  an 
official  record  shall  be  certified  as  to  accuracy  and 
completeness  by  the  person  submitting  the  same. 

Section  3.  Proof  of  Parental  Relationship 

A  person  asserting  that  he  is  an  emancipated  person 
shall  furnish  evidence  to  support  such  assertion.  Such 
evidence  may  include: 

a)  Birth  certificate  or  any  other  legal  document 

that  shows  place  and  date  of  birth; 

b)  Legal  guardianship  papers — court  appointment 

and  termination  must  be  submitted; 

c)  Statements  of  the  person,  his  parent(s),  guard- 

ian(s),  or  others  certifying  no  financial  support; 

d)  Certified  copies  of  Federal  and  State  Income  Tax 

returns  filed  by  the  person  and  his  parent{s); 

e)  Where  none  of  the  foregoing  can  be  provided, 

an  affidavit  of  the  emancipated  person  in  ex- 
planation thereof  and  stating  fully  the  grounds 
supporting  the  claim  of  emancipation. 

Section  4.  Rules  for  Classification 

1)  Every  emancipated  person  applying  for  admission 
to  the  University  who  has  maintained  a  residence  in 
Massachusetts  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  one  calen- 
dar year  next  preceding  the  date  of  his  application 
and  has  established  a  domicile  in  Massachusetts  shall 
be  eligible  for  classification  as  a  Massachusetts  student 
for  tuition  purposes. 


2)  Every  unemancipated  person  applying  for  admission        13 
to  the  University,  whose  parent  has  maintained  a  resi- 
dence in  Massachusetts  for  a  period  of  not  less  than 

one  continuous  calendar  year  next  preceding  the  date 
of  application  and  has  established  a  domicile  in 
Massachusetts,  shall  be  eligible  for  classification  as 
a  Massachusetts  student  for  tuition  purposes. 

3)  Every  emancipated  person  seeking  a  change  in 
classification  who  has  maintained  a  residence  in  Massa- 
chusetts for  a  period  of  not  less  than  one  continuous 
calendar  year  next  preceding  the  beginning  date  of  the 
academic  period  for  which  he  registers  and  has  estab- 
lished a  domicile  in  Massachusetts  shall  be  eligible 

for  classification  as  a  Massachusetts  student  for  tuition 
purposes  for  such  academic  period. 

4)  Every  unemancipated  person  seeking  a  change  in 
classification,  whose  parent  has  maintained  a  resi- 
dence in  Massachusetts  for  a  period  of  not  less  than 
one  continuous  calendar  year  next  preceding  the  begin- 
ning date  of  the  academic  period  for  which  the  person 
registers  and  has  established  a  domicile  in  Massachu- 
setts, shall  be  eligible  for  classification  as  a  Massa- 
chusetts student  for  tuition  purposes  for  such  academic 
period. 

5)  A  person  having  his  domicile  elsewhere  than  in 
Massachusetts  shall  not  be  eligible  for  classification 
as  a  Massachusetts  student  for  tuition  purposes  except 
as  herein  provided. 

6]  Any  person  who  is  registered  at  the  University  as 
a  Massachusetts  student  shall  be  eligible  for  continued 
classification  as  a  Massachusetts  student  for  tuition 
purposes  (until  attainment  of  the  degree  for  which  he 
is  then  enrolled)  during  continuous  attendance  at  such 
institution. 

7)  A  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
and  his  spouse  and  unemancipated  children  shall, 
while  he  is  on  active  duty  and  stationed  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts,  be  eligible  for  classi- 
fication as  Massachusetts  students  for  tuition  purposes. 


Section  5.  Change  in  Classification 

No  application  for  change  to  classification  as  a  Massa- 
chusetts student  for  tuition  purposes  submitted  later 
than  the  first  day  of  classes  shall  affect  a  classification 
during  the  then  current  academic  period. 


Section  6.  Penalty  for  Misrepresentations 

Vlisrepresentation  in  or  omission  from  any  evidence 
submitted  of  any  fact  which  if  correctly  or  completely 
stated  would  be  grounds  to  deny  classification  as  a 
Massachusetts  student  for  tuition  purposes  shall  be 
cause  for  exclusion  or  expulsion  from  or  other  disci- 
plinary action  by  the  University. 


Section  7.  Appeals 

Appeal  from  a  determination  denying  classification 
as  a  Massachusetts  student  shall  be  initiated  by  filing 
a  written  request  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  University 
or  his  designee  specifying  the  particular  grounds  for 
said  request. 


Section  8.  Miscellaneous 

Nothing  contained  herein  shall  be  construed  as  limiting 
or  prohibiting  the  authority  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
to  waive  or  reduce  tuition  charges. 


14  Grading 


Enrollment  in  and  graduation  from  the  University 
involve  both  quality  and  quantity  of  work.  The"  quantity 
of  work  is  measured  by  the  credits  obtained  by  suc- 
cessful completion  of  courses.  The  quality  of  vi^ork  is 
measured  by  grades. 

Each  grade  is  equated  with  a  quality  point  as  noted 
below.  The  quality  point  average  required  for  con- 
tinued enrollment  and  for  graduation  is  set  by  the 
Faculty  Senate.  The  cumulative  average  required  for 
graduation  is  2.0.  Minimum  number  of  credits  required 
for  graduation  is  120. 

Grades  are  reported  according  to  the  following  letter 
system:  Grades  of  A,  AB,  B,  EC,  and  C  are  given  for 
satisfactory  work;  grades  of  CD,  D,  and  F  are  given 
for  unsatisfactory  performance.  A  grade  of  CD  or  D 
in  a  single  course  indicates  little  aptitude  or  appli- 
cation on  the  part  of  the  student  in  that  particular 
subject.  Grades  of  CD,  D,  and  F  in  a  number  of 
courses  are  indicative  of  work  below  standard  for 
college  work. 

Quality  points  per  semester  hour  are  assigned  as 
follows: 

A,  4.0;  AB,  3.5;  B,  3.0;  BC,  2.5;  C,  2.0;  CD,  1.5; 
D,  1.0;  F,  0;  P  (not  included  in  computation  of  grade 
averages). 

The  semester  grade  point  average,  as  well  as  the 
cumulative  average,  is  determined  by  dividing  the 
total  points  earned  by  the  total  credits  carried. 

In  computing  grade  point  averages  the  following  are 
not  included: 

1.  Grades  not  earned  at  the  University. 

2.  Courses  satisfied  by  advanced  placement. 

3.  A  pass/fail  course  which  has  been  successfully 
completed. 

Any  student  whose  semester  quality  point  average 
falls  below  cumulative  requirement  is  warned  by  the 
Registrar  and  informed  of  the  regulations  governing 
ac3demic  termination  of  enrollment. 


Classification  of  Undergraduate  Students      ^^ 


Degree  Candidates 

FULL-TIME  STUDENTS 

Any  student  carrying  12  or  more  credits  must  be  an 
accepted  degree  candidate  and  be  assigned  to  a 
graduating  class. 

REDUCED-LOAD  STUDENT 

As  a  full-time  student  you  may  obtain  exemption  from 
the  minimum  load  requirements  set  by  the  Faculty 
Senate  only  with  the  approval  of  the  academic 
dean  and  the  recommendation  of  the  appropriate  one 
of  the  following:  Health  Services,  Area  Director,  Office 
of  Non-resident  Student  Affairs,  or  Counseling  Center. 
Such  exemption  is  ordinarily  not  granted  except  upon 
the  basis  of  health  or  critical  personal  or  academic 
problems. 

A  Reduced-Load  Student  is  considered  a  full-time 
student  in  all  benefits,  fees,  and  obligations.  Although 
a  reduced-load  student  carries  less  than  the  minimum 
load,  the  appropriate  semester  and  cumulative  quality 
point  requirements  for  retention  do  apply  and  the 
semester  counts  as  one  of  the  maximum  of  ten  toward 
graduation. 

NONCLASSIFIED  DEGREE  STUDENT 
A  student  who  is  admitted  to  degree  status  on  the 
same  basis  as  a  full-time  student  but  with  the  expec- 
tation of  only  part-time  pursuit  of  the  degree  is  con- 
sidered a  Nonclassified  Student,  and  is  given  a  classi- 
fication of  "NC."  For  initial  enrollment  an  NC  student 
is  processed  as  an  incoming  freshman  or  transfer 
student  and  is  assigned  to  a  major  department  for 
appropriate  counseling  and  pre-registration  advising. 

A  Nonclassified  Student  is  not  entitled  to  student 
benefits  other  than  departmental  support.  To  be 
eligible  for  continued  enrollment,  the  nonclassified 
student  must  maintain  a  cumulative  average  equal  to 
the  graduation  average  of  the  University.  The  category 
"Nonclassified"  is  an  original  admissions  category 
and  is  not  designated  as  a  category  into  which  a 
full-time  student  may  revert  for  purposes  of  part-time 
study. 

Nondegree  Candidates 

SPECIAL  STUDENT 

A  transient  student  accepted  for  one  or  two  courses 
on  a  noncontinuing  basis  is  assigned  to  this  category 
(Class  designation  "SP").  No  evaluation  of  transfer 
credentials  or  course  advising  is  offered  to  the  student 
in  this  category,  nor  is  entitlement  to  any  student 
benefits.  Continuance  is  not  automatic,  but  at  the 
discretion  of  the  appropriate  admissions  officer.  A 
minimum  of  the  graduation  average  of  the  University 
is  required  for  an  "SP"  to  continue.  The  Special 
Student  category  is  an  original  admissions  category 
and  is  not  intended  as  a  category  into  which  a  full- 
time  student  may  revert  for  purposes  of  part-time 
study. 

Advisory  System 

Each  freshman  selects  a  tentative  educational  objective 
and  is  assigned  a  faculty  adviser  within  that  academic 
area. 
A  student  may  change  to  another  major  department 


16  by  submitting  a  Major  Change  Card  (available  in  the 
Registrar's  Office). 

Advisers  help  students  adjust  to  the  work  and  life 
of  the  University.  Academic  progress  reports  issued 
by  the  Registrar's  Office  are  sent  to  the  advisers  peri- 
odically, and  the  students  are  encouraged  to  talk  w^ith 
them  from  time  to  time  to  discuss  current  academic 
standing. 

Superior  Students 

The  University  regularly  provides  the  superior  student 
u'ith  challenging  educational  programs  extending  from 
the  freshman  through  the  senior  year.  These  include 
Advanced  Placement  and  Special  Honors  Programs. 

Many  entering  students  are  able  to  achieve  advanced 
standing  and  credit  for  college-level  courses  success- 
fully completed  in  their  secondary  schools  as  part  of 
the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  Advanced 
Placement  Program  or  an  equivalent.  The  University 
also  administers  a  number  of  its  own  advanced  place- 
ment tests.  A  student  who  demonstrates  proficiency 
in  a  basic  college  subject  may  bypass  the  beginning 
course  and  go  on  to  advanced  work  in  the  subject. 
Also,  up  to  30  semester  hours  of  credit  may  be 
granted  a  student  of  high  standing  who  can  fulfill 
some  course  requirements  through  independent  study. 

The  University  Honors  Program  provides  special 
guidance  and  courses  for  students  of  superior  ability. 
Students  are  selected  for  the  program  as  freshmen  or 
sophomores.  The  Senior  Honors  Program  recognizes 
merit  and  gives  highly  qualified  students  time  and 
opportunity  for  independent  study  under  closer,  more 
personal  direction  than  is  ordinarily  provided  in  the 
University  curriculum.  Students  who  complete  their 
work  satisfactorily  are  eligible  for  graduation  with 
honors. 


Housing 


Policy 

Recognizing  the  educational  advantages  of  both 
classroom  instruction  and  extracurricular  experiences, 
and  the  great  extent  to  which  residence-hall  living 
can  contribute,  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Univer- 
sity has  adopted  a  policy  which  requires  undergrad- 
uates to  be  housed  in  University  residence  halls. 

Exemptions 

Exempt  from  this  policy  are  married  students;  students 
who  have  reached  21  years  of  age  on  or  before 
the  first  official  day  of  classes;  members  of  frater- 
nities and  sororities  who  have  been  authorized  to  re- 
side in  their  respective  houses  (within  approved 
maximum  capacities);  and  students  who  commute  from 
the  homes  of  their  parents  or  spouses  {within  a  40-mile 
radius  of  Amherst). 

A  student  living  in  a  University  residence  who  seeks 
permission  to  live  off  campus  should  submit  the  re- 
quest to  the  appropriate  Area  Director.  All  others 
should  submit  similar  requests  to  the  Housing  Office 
before  appearing  on  campus  for  registration.  Very 
few  exemptions  of  this  type  are  granted  yearly. 

Room  Assignments 

Residence  halls  are  opened  to  sophomores,  juniors, 
and  seniors  on  the  day  before  registration.  Upperclass 
students  have  the  opportunity  to  select  rooms  in  the 
spring  of  the  preceding  year.  Rooms  are  assigned  in 
order  of  receipt  of  proper  application.  Notification  of 
assignment  is  made  in  mid-August. 

Freshmen  are  notified  three  to  five  days  before  regis- 
tration of  the  date  they  should  arrive  on  campus  to 
participate  in  Freshman  Week  activities.  An  effort  is 
made  to  assign  roommates  to  freshmen  on  the  basis 
of  different  geographical  areas  and  similar  interests. 

Housing  Plans 

The  University  recognizes  the  desirability  of  providing 
a  variety  of  living  arrangements;  hence,  it  offers  three 
basic  systems:  "Traditional"  residence  halls,  residential 
colleges,  and  suite-  or  apartment-style  residence  halls. 
All  three  plans  offer  opportunities  for  intellectual, 
cultural,  and  social  activities,  and  all  three  include 
some  coeducational  units. 

The  Central  and  Northeast  Residence  Areas  consist 
of  21  residence  halls  housing  4,000  students.  A 
"traditional"  residence  hall  is  a  house  with  a  long- 
standing tradition  of  fellowship,  unity,  and  loyalty. 
The  traditional  hall,  by  its  very  nature,  provides  oppor- 
tunity for  meaningful  friendship  in  a  relaxed  atmos- 
phere. 

The  Orchard  Hill  Residential  CoJlege,  housing  approx- 
imately 1,300  students  in  four  coeducational  residence 
halls,  represents  a  planned  and  conscious  attempt  to 
make  these  residences  more  private,  more  quiet,  and 
more  academic  in  tone  than  most  residential  units. 
Each  of  the  units  within  the  college  has  student  per- 
sonnel and  faculty  as  advisers  who  provide  cultural 
as  well  as  academic  assistance  and  who  coordinate 
the  collegiate  aspect  of  the  academic  program. 

The  Southwest  Residential  CoJJege,  which  houses 
5,500  students  in  both  high-rise  and  low-rise  buildings, 
operates  on  the  assumption  that  a  "college"  within 
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18  a  university  may  function  to  provide  more  effective 
small-group  identities  and  a  maximum  of  contact 
between  the  students  and  members  of  the  faculty. 

Special  sections  of  selected  courses  are  designated 
for  residents  of  both  residential  colleges.  Music  and 
dramatic  events,  special  lectures,  and  discussions  take 
place  in  residence  halls.  Faculty  Fellows  of  the  college 
and  students  participate  in  as  many  of  these  activities 
as  they  find  to  their  advantage. 

The  SyJvan  Residence  Area  offers  suite-type  dormi- 
tories, affording  students  an  opportunity  to  build  close 
living  relationships  within  small  groups  by  sharing 
quarters  in  a  suite-  or  apartment-style  arrangement. 

Room  Furnishings 

Most  residence  hall  rooms  are  provided  with  beds, 
mattresses  and  mattress  covers,  dressers,  desks,  desk 
chairs,  closets,  and  mirrors.  In  addition,  most  residence 
halls  have  study  lounges,  kitchenettes,  laundry  facil- 
ities, and  vending  machines.  The  residence  halls  within 
the  residential  colleges  are  provided  with  draperies 
and  lounge  chairs. 

Each  student  is  expected  to  provide  pillow,  linen, 
and  blankets.  A  local  rental  service  can  supply  a 
weekly  change  of  bed  linen  and  towels;  blankets  and 
pillows  may  also  be  rented. 

Most  residence  halls  are  equipped  with  room  tele- 
phones. Students  who  choose  to  live  in  these  residence 
halls  are  charged  an  additional  fee  per  semester  for 
the  basic  telephone  service. 

Residence  Hall  Staff 

AREA  DIRECTORS 
Each  residence  area  is  administered  by  an  Area  Direc- 
tor, to  whom  all  staff  personnel  in  a  residence  hall 
report;  Area  Directors,  in  turn,  report  to  the  Assistant 
Dean  of  Students  for  Residence  Halls.  Area  Directors 
plan  and  direct  all  student  personnel  administrative 
activities  for  the  residence  halls  in  a  given  campus 
residential  area;  supervise  the  professional  staff  and 
student  assistants  in  the  residence  halls;  advise  elected 
officers  and  committee  chairpersons  in  the  residence  halls; 
and  provide  individual  and  group  advising. 

HEADS  OF  RESIDENCE  AND  RESIDENCE  DIRECTORS 

The  Heads  of  Residence  and  Residence  Directors  are  i 

responsible  to  the  Area  Directors.  They  work  jointly  I 

with  the  counselors  and  Housing  Office  in  the  opera- 
tion of  residence  halls.  They  provide  leadership  and  j 
support  to  the  residence  hall  staff;  facilitate  the  work  i 
of  elected  house  government  officers  and  committee 
chairpersons,  serving  as  resource  persons  and  discussing 
University  expectations  with  them;  provide  individual 
and  group  advisement  out  of  concern  for  the  welfare 
of  students  within  the  residence  halls;  and  carry  out 
administrative  responsibilities  associated  with  the 
operational  aspects  of  residence  halls. 

COUNSELORS  , 

Counselors  receive  direct  supervision  from  the  Heads 
of  Residence  and  general  supervision  from  the  Area  | 

Directors.  Their  duties  include  helping  to  establish  ! 

a  climate  in  which  students  feel  free  to  seek  assistance 
and  in  which  the  educational  goals  of  the  University 
are  emphasized;  counseling  individual  students  in 
personal,  social,  and  academic  matters;  working  jointly 
with  the  Heads  of  Residence  and  house  government 
in  providing  for  the  daily  operation  of  the  residence 


halls;  interpreting  and  maintaining  regulations  with  19 

respect  to  student  life  on  campus;  and  assisting  the 
Heads  of  Residence  with  administrative  tasks  in  the 
residence  halls. 

Room  Rent 

It  is  the  Board  of  Trustees'  policy  that  "charges  es- 
tablished .  .  .  shall  not  be  refundable  to  a  student 
after  he  has  occupied  his  assigned  accommodation 
except  upon  certification  of  the  Dean  of  Students  that 
such  student  has  withdrawn  from  the  University  be- 
cause of  involuntary  entry  into  the  military  service  or 
other  reason  of  extreme  emergency,  the  refund  in 
such  event  to  be  the  balance  of  the  charge  paid  over 
that  applicable  to  the  period  of  actual  occupancy  plus 
one  week."  Further  information,  for  which  students 
are  held  responsible  is  contained  in  University  Direc- 
tions. 

Residence  halls  are  constructed,  equipped,  and  main- 
tained, at  no  cost  to  the  taxpayers,  through  funding 
provided  by  bonds  issued  by  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts Building  Authority.  Room  rents  are  fixed  so 
as  to  provide  a  fund  sufficient  to  pay  building  and 
operating  costs,  i.e.,  to  amortize  the  bonds.  In  order 
to  meet  payments  on  the  various  residence  hall  bond 
issues  and  to  assure  the  minimum  possible  room  rent, 
the  University  must  maintain  maximum  occupancy  of 
residence  halls.  This  requires  that  a  student  be  held 
financially  responsible  for  room  rent  once  registering 
for  and  occupying  a  room  in  a  residence  hall. 

Room  Security  Deposit 

A  student  who  lives  in  a  University  residence  hall 
must  pay  a  $100  room  security  deposit  over  and  above 
the  regular  room  rent.  The  deposit  shall  be  paid  upon 
initial  entrance  to  the  University  and  shall  be  refunded 
as  follows: 

a.  Upon  graduation  from  the  University; 

b.  Upon  voluntary  withdrawal  from  the  University, 
release  of  assigned  housing,  or  intention  not  to 
re-register  filed  in  writing  with  the  Registrar 
[provided  such  notice  is  filed  45  days  prior 

to  the  registration  date  of  the  next  semester]; 

c.  Upon  involuntary  call  into  military  service;  or 

d.  Upon  academic  dismissal  from  the  University. 
A  student  forfeits  the  deposit  if,  having  reserved 

housing,  he  or  she  does  not  occupy  it,  unless  written 
notice  in  accordance  with  regulation  on  voluntary 
withdrawal  (above]  has  been  given  and  accepted, 
or  upon  dismissal  from  the  University  for  disciplinary 
reasons. 

Apartments  for  Married  Students 

The  University  of  Massachusetts  owns  and  manages 
395  apartments  in  three  apartment  complexes:  Lincoln 
(105  units],  University  (50  units],  and  North  Village 
(240  units],  all  unfurnished  except  for  appliances 
(stove  and  refrigerator].  Utilities  are  included  with  the 
rent.  These  apartments  are  for  "married  students" 
or  visiting  faculty  (of  one  year  or  less).  Assignment 
of  apartments  is  made  through  application  (earliest 
application  date  given  first  consideration]  or  according 
to  circumstances  with  regard  to  the  number  of  current 
vacancies.  A  tenant  is  expected  upon  commencement 
of  the  lease  (one  year]  to  pay  a  security  deposit  equal 
to  one  month's  rent.  Applications  and  specific  informa- 
tion may  be  obtained  from  the  Married  Student  Hous- 
ing Office,  Whitmore  Administration  Building. 


20  Off-Campus  Housing 

A  card  file  of  off-campus  house,  apartment,  and  room 
rentals  is  maintained  by  the  Off-Campus  Housing 
Office.  Also  provided  is  information  about  local  real- 
tors, garden  apartment  developments,  classified  news- 
paper rentals,  and  persons  seeking  roommates.  Every 
effort  is  made  to  assist  stOdents  to  obtain  off-campus 
housing;  however,  a  personal  visit  is  usually  necessary 
for  the  student  to  review  rental  listings  because  of 
daily  changes  in  the  card  file  and  because  all  off- 
campus  arrangements  must  be  made  by  the  parties 
involved.  Brochures  and  other  information  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Off-Campus  Housing  Office,  Whit- 
more  Administration  Building. 

Insurance 

It  is  not  possible  for  the  University  to  carry  insurance 
which  will  compensate  students  or  their  families  for 
losses  suffered  on  the  campus  due  to  such  hazards 
as  fire,  theft,  or  water  damage.  For  most  families  such 
insurance  is  highly  desirable,  either  as  an  extension 
of  present  home  insurance  or  as  a  special  contract. 

Food  Services 

The  University  Food  Services  cater  the  food  require- 
ments of  the  University,  except  those  services  offered 
by  the  Campus  Center  Complex.  Four  dining  commons 
serve  students  on  a  five-day  meal  ticket  contract.  All 
freshmen,  sophomores,  and  juniors  residing  in  Univer- 
sity residence  halls  are  required  to  purchase  the  five- 
day  meal  ticket.  Either  a  ten-meal  or  a  15-meal 
ticket,  which  is  valid  for  either  two  or  three  meals 
per  day,  Monday  through  Friday,  may  be  selected. 
Students  over  21  years  old  prior  to  the  start 
of  the  semester  are  exempt  from  the  plan.  Students 
who  are  members  of  fraternities  or  sororities  may  be 
permitted  to  board  at  their  respective  fraternities  or 
sororities,  upon  receiving  written  authorization  from 
the  Director  of  Greek  Affairs.  Those  not  required  to 
board  on  campus  may  eat  at  a  dining  commons  on 
a  cash  basis;  they  may  purchase  one  of  the  regular 
meal  tickets  for  ten  or  15  meals  per  week,  or  they 
may  purchase  a  five-day  single-meal  ticket  at  a  lower 
rate.  Weekend  meal  tickets  are  also  available.  Snack 
bar  services  are  available  at  Worcester  Commons 
and  Hampden  Dining  Commons  during  regular  hours 
of  operation. 
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Amherst  Campus 

Expenses  are  approximately  $2,000  per  year  for  the 
normally  economical  student.  First-year  costs  are 
usually  greater  than  those  of  the  other  three  years, 
and  there  are  fewer  opportunities  for  earnings.  There- 
fore, a  student  is  advised  to  have  a  definite  plan  for 
meeting  the  expenses  of  the  first  year  before  entering. 
The  following  estimate  of  a  year's  expenses,  based 
chiefly  upon  last  year's  costs,  includes  only  those 
items  which  are  strictly  University-related  and  does 
not  include  amounts  for  clothing,  laundry,  travel,  etc. 
These  costs  vary  slightly  from  year  to  year.  Tuition 
for  residents  of  Massachusetts  is  $300  per  year;  for 
others,  $1100.  The  University  reserves  the  right  to 
change  any  fees  without  advance  notice. 

ESTIMATED  ANNUAL  EXPENSES— AMHERST 

Tuition  (Residents  of  Massachusetts) $300.00 

Room  Rent  in  University  Residence  Halls 

(Approxj  675.00 

Telephone  (Where  Available) 40.00 

Board  at  University  Dining  Halls 

(Five-Day  Plan— Approx) 640.00 

Athletic  Fee  30.00 

Physical  Education  Fee    20.00 

Campus  Center  Fee  60.00 

Fine  Arts  Fee 6.00 

Student  Activities  Tax  (Approx)   53.00 

Student  Health  Service  Fee 77.00 

Student  Medical/Surgical  Insurance 

(12  Months'  Coverage— Optional) 40.00 

Books,  Stationery,  Laboratory  and  Other 

Supplies  (Approx) 200.00 

$2141.00 

INITIAL  PAYMENT  FOR  FRESHMEN— AMHERST 

Tuition  (Residents  of  Massachusetts) $    150.00 

Room  Rent  in  University  Residence  Halls 

(Approx)  337.50 

Telephone  (Where  Available) 20.00 

Board  at  University  Dining  Halls 

(Five- Day  Plan— Approx) 320.00 

Athletic  Fee  15.00 

Physical  Education  Fee   10.00 

Campus  Center  Fee  30.00 

Fine  Arts  Fee 3.00 

Student  Activities  Tax  (Approx)   26.50 

Student  Health  Service  Fee 38.50 

Student  Medical/Surgical  Insurance 

(12  Months'  Coverage— Optional) 40.00 

Books,  Stationery,  Laboratory  and  Other 

Supplies  (Approx)  100.00 

$1090.50 


Explanation  of  Fees  and  Payments 

IN-STATE  TUITION 

As  a  state  institution,  the  University  offers  the  privilege 
of  in-state  tuition  to  all  students  entering  from  the 
Commonwealth.  Eligibility  for  admission  under  the  low 
residential  rate  is  determined  in  accordance  with  the 
policy  established  by  the  Trustees  and  detailed  under 
"Residence  Status,"  page  11. 


22  ATHLETIC  FEE 

Funds  received  from  this  charge  are  used  to  support 
comprehensive  men's  and  women's  intercollegiate  pro- 
grams as  well  as  intramural  programs. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  FEE 

Income  from  this  fee  is  used  to  support  the  required 
physical  education  program,  intramural  athletics,  and 
general  recreation. 

CAMPUS  CENTER  FEE 

Funds  received  from  this  charge  are  used  to  support 
the  Student  Union  and  the  Campus  Center  and  meet 
the  operating  costs  of  their  various  activities. 

FINE  ARTS  FEE 

Funds  received  from  this  fee  are  used  to  support  a 
varied  and  comprehensive  program  of  fine  arts  events 
for  the  cultural  enrichment  and  enjoyment  of  the 
undergraduate  body. 

STUDENT  ACTIVITIES  TAX 

This  tax  supports  student  government  and  an  extensive 
and  varied  range  of  cultural  and  social  activities  for 
students.  In  addition,  payment  entitles  each  student 
to  admission  to  many  campus  events  and  includes  a 
subscription  to  the  daily  student  newspaper,  the  annual 
yearbook,  the  student  handbook,  and  a  student  guide 
to  the  campus. 

HEALTH  SERVICES  FEE 

Funds  received  from  this  charge  are  used  to  support 
the  medical,  psychiatric,  and  health  services  provided 
by  the  staff  of  the  Health  Center. 

MEDICAL/SURGICAL  INSURANCE 
This  is  an  optionaJ  plan  intended  to  supplement  the 
care  received  by  students  at  the  Health  Center.  It 
provides  hospital,  medical  and  surgical  care  on  a  12- 
month  basis  for  injuries  or  illness  during  the  school 
year,  holidays,  summer  vacation,  and  other  times  when 
the  student  is  off  campus.  Students  who  register  for 
the  fall  semester  have  only  one  opportunity  to  enter 
or  reject  this  program  each  year,  at  the  time  of  pay- 
ment of  the  fall  semester  bill.  It  is  also  offered  on  the 
spring  semester  bill  for  new  spring  registrants  only. 
Married  students  desiring  family  coverage  under  the 
plan  now  in  existence  at  the  University  are  advised  to 
contact  the  Student  Health  Services.  All  candidates  for 
and  members  of  intercollegiate  athletic  teams  are  re- 
quired by  the  Athletic  Department  to  subscribe  to  the 
supplementary  insurance  plan. 

COMMENCEMENT  FEE 

A  commencement  fee  of  $10  is  assessed  students  in 
September  of  their  senior  year,  as  commencement 
exercises  and  events  are  intended  to  be  self-supporting. 

SPECIAL  UNDERGRADUATE  STUDENTS 
The  Special  Student  tuition  rate  is  $15.00  per  credit 
for  Massachusetts  residents,  up  to  a  maximum  of 
$150.00,  and  $55.00  per  credit  for  nonresidents,  up  to 
a  maximum  of  $550.00.  Every  student  must  pay  a  $1 
identification  card  fee  yearly,  and  a  student  taking 
three  or  more  courses  a  semester  must  pay  a  Campus 
Center  fee  and  a  health  fee. 

CREDIT  BY  SPECIAL  EXAMINATION 
Any  student  receiving  credit  by  special  examination 
must  pay  $5  per  credit  before  the  examination  may  be 
taken.  This  fee  is  nonrefundable. 
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Known  scholarships  are  shown  on  the  fee  bills.  !f  such 
items  are  not  shown,  deductions  may  not  be  made 
from  the  bill  until  satisfactory  evidence  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Bursar's  Office  by  the  recipient. 

Payment  Due  Date 

In  accordance  with  University  policy,  all  charges  for 
tuition,  fees,  board  and  room  rent  in  University  Resi- 
dence Halls  are  due  and  payable  prior  to  the  date  of 
registration  of  each  semester.  Bills  will  be  rendered  in 
advance  with  due  date  shown  and  payment  may  best 
be  made  by  mail.  No  student  may  register  until  all 
University  charges  are  paid. 

Late  Payment  and  Registration 

Any  student  who  does  not  make  payment  of  his  or  her 
semester  charges  by  the  date  specified  may  be  required 
to  pay  a  late  payment  fee  of  $5. 

Refunds 

TUITION  AND  FEE  REFUNDS 

A  student  who  leaves  the  University  for  any  reason, 
except  as  specified  below,  before  a  semester  is  com- 
pleted will  be  granted  a  pro  rata  refund  of  tuition  and 
fees.  A  student  who  makes  an  advance  payment  and 
then  for  any  reason  does  not  attend  any  part  of  the 
next  semester  or  term  at  the  University  will  be  given 
a  full  refund  of  tuition  and  fees.  The  $15  matriculation 
payment  required  of  new  students  is  not  refundable. 

Refunds  are  first  applied  to  reimburse  scholarship  or 
loan  funds  (up  to  the  full  amount),  and  any  remaining 
amount  is  refunded  to  the  student  or  parent.  A  student 
who  is  suspended  or  expelled  from  the  University  for 
disciplinary  reasons  forfeits  all  rights  to  a  refund. 

Refund  Schedule 
Regular  Term 

a.  Within  the  first  two  weeks  from  the  beginning  of 
semester  or  term  (Registration  Day) — 80%. 

b.  During  the  third  week — 60%. 

c.  During  the  fourth  week — 40%. 

d.  During  the  fifth  week— 20%. 

e.  After  the  fifth  week — no  refund. 

Summer  Session 

a.  During  the  first  week — 60%. 

b.  During  the  second  week — 20%. 

c.  After  the  second  week — no  refund. 

ROOM  RENT  AND  BOARD  REFUNDS 
A  student  who  has  made  an  advance  payment  of  room 
rent  will  be  granted  a  full  refund  of  prepaid  room  rent 
if  he  or  she  fails  to  attend  any  part  of  the  next  semes- 
ter or  term  or  does  not  reside  in  a  residence  hall  or 
other  housing.  Prepaid  board  will  be  refunded  on  a 
special  per  diem  basis. 

A  new  policy  of  Room  Rent  Refunds  was  placed  in 
effect  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  beginning  with  the 
Spring  Semester  1973.  According  to  the  new  policy, 
"student  room  rent  refunds  shall  be  refundable  accord- 
ing to  the  following  instructions:  Any  student  who  oc- 
cupies his/her  assigned  accommodations  and  subse- 
quently leaves  the  University  prior  to  the  end  of  the 
first  full  class  week  shall  automatically  be  charged  a 
minimum  of  $100  for  his/her  room.  Any  student  who 
leaves  the  University  during  the  second  through  fifth 
weeks  shall  be  charged  $100  plus  20%  of  the  remaining 
balance  for  each  week  or  part  thereof.  No  refunds  will 


24  be  made  after  the  fifth  week  of  the  academic  semester. 
Refunds  will  be  made  during  the  refund  period  only  to 
students  who  officially  withdraw  from  the  University 
through  the  Registrar's  Office  and  according  to  the 
Registrar's  official  withdrawal  date.  The  Dean  of  Stu- 
dents' Office  will  be  authorized  to  make  exception  to 
the  above  only  for  reasons  of  involuntary  entry  into 
military  service  or  for  reasons  of  'extreme  emergency'. 
Any  exception  made,  however,  shall  not  apply  to  the 
$100  minimum  charge  which  shall  be  levied  in  all 
cases  automatically." 


student  Personnel  Services 


Student  Personnel  Services  comprise  a  number  of  agen- 
cies with  primary  concern  for  students'  non-academic 
(out-of-the-classroom)  activities — residence  halls,  health, 
counseling,  student  activities,  security,  admissions, 
records,  non-resident  student  affairs,  career  planning, 
financial  aid,  and  related  services. 

The  Vice  Chancellor  for  Student  Affairs  is  respon- 
sible for  the  overall  direction  for  departments  pro- 
viding services  which,  in  addition  to  the  above,  provide 
support  services  for  the  entire  campus  community. 

Student  Personnel  Services  not  described  elsewhere 
in  this  Bulletin  include  the  following: 

The  Office  of  Non-Resident  Student  Affairs  is  the 
coordinating  agency  for  all  services  relating  to  students 
not  housed  in  the  University  Residence  Hall  System. 

The  Housing  Office  has  responsibility  for  the  super- 
vision of  residence  hall  room  assignments  and  room 
changes  and  serves  as  a  central  source  of  information 
for  off-campus  housing  listings. 

The  International  Programs  Office,  located  in  the 
Office  of  the  Provost,  assists  and  coordinates  inter- 
national programs,  including  the  study  abroad  programs 
of  the  University  of  Massachusetts.  Students  can  obtain 
information  from  the  Office  of  International  Programs 
on  a  range  of  overseas  study  programs,  including  those 
operated  by  other  American  colleges  and  universities 
and  by  foreign  institutions.  The  office  also  has  informa- 
tion on  low-cost  international  travel,  international 
student  identity  cards,  financial  aid  for  study  abroad, 
and  work  opportunities  overseas.  Students  planning  to 
go  abroad  for  work,  study,  or  travel  should  consult 
the  Director  in  making  these  plans.  The  Director  also 
coordinates  Marshall  and  Rhodes  Scholarships. 

The  Foreign  Student  Office  offers  assistance  to 
foreign  students,  faculty,  and  staff  and  should  be  con- 
sulted in  regard  to  all  matters  pertaining  to  their  offi- 
cial immigration  status  while  in  the  United  States. 
In  addition,  the  Foreign  Student  adviser  may  be  con- 
sulted regarding  any  other  problems  which  a  person 
from  another  country  may  encounter  while  at  the 
University.  These  questions  may  include  help  in  finding 
housing,  help  with  financial  matters  including  the 
authorization  of  foreign  student  loans,  relations  with 
American  students  and  the  community,  and  personal 
problems.  The  adviser  further  attempts  to  help  in  coor- 
dinating community  service  projects,  such  as  speaking 
engagements,  trips  to  the  United  Nations,  host  families, 
and  International  Club  activities.  The  Foreign  Student 
Office  is  part  of  the  International  Programs  Office. 

The  Admissions  and  Financial  Aid  Office  is  respon- 
sible for  all  administrative  procedures  with  respect  to 
undergraduate  admissions  to  the  University,  including 
liaison  with  high  school  guidance  counselors.  Com- 
munity College  staff  personnel,  and  other  admissions 
officers  for  transfer  students;  it  also  passes  on  re- 
admission  of  returning  and  re-entering  students  and  ad- 
missions standards  set  in  coordination  with  the  Vice 
Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs  and  academic  depart- 
ments. 

The  Registrar's  Office  is  responsible  for  registration 
(enrollment]  and  matriculation  of  undergraduate  stu- 
dents at  the  University;  administrative  procedures  relat- 
ing to  course  loads,  courses  of  study,  withdrawals, 
grade  reports,  and  transcripts;  and  maintaining  the 
permanent  academic  record  cards. 


^^    The  Office  of  Transfer  Affairs  is  a  resource  center 
for  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  transition  process  of 
students  entering  the  University  from  other  institutions 
of  higher  education.  (Nearly  one-fourth  of  all  newly 
entering  students  are  transfers.  The  major  portion  of 
transfer  students  come  from  the  state-supported  Com- 
munity Colleges.)  This  office  also  coordinates  with  the 
Community  College  system  the  mechanisms  for  ad- 
mission, credit  evaluation,  financial  aid,  and  orienta- 
tion, and  is  concerned  with  the  adjustment  process 
for  transfers.  It  works  with  the  other  Student  Personnel 
Services  at  both  the  Community  College  and  the  Uni- 
versity in  an  attempt  to  assist  the  transfer  in  making  a 
smooth  and  comfortable  adjustment  to  the  University. 

The  Student  Development  Center  provides  persona/, 
sociaJ,  educationaJ  and  career  counseling  services  to 
present  and  past  students  including  remedial  counseling 
as  well  as  growth-producing  education.  In  an  attempt 
to  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  the  students'  living 
and  educational  environments,  the  Center  shares  the 
responsibility  for  facilitating  the  students'  development 
with  residence  hall  staffs,  instructors,  and  personnel 
in  other  divisions  of  the  University.  A  psychological 
research  unit  monitors  the  quality  of  services  rendered 
and  assures  the  Center's  continued  self  assessment. 

In  the  past,  students  have  utilized  the  Center's  re- 
sources by  discussing  developmental  concerns,  personal 
difficulties,  and  decision-making  career  and  educational 
matters.  Others  have  come  to  consult  on  research 
design,  test  and  questionnaire  construction,  human 
consciousness,  humanistic  psychology,  and  interper- 
sonal communication.  All  are  assured  of  confidentiality 
on  personal  matters  discussed  with  Center  staff. 

The  career  planning  services  of  the  Student  Devel- 
opment Center  include  vocational  counseling  and 
career  development  services  to  undergraduates, 
graduates,  and  alumni.  Psychological  tests  are  often 
used  selectively  to  assist  students  with  remedial  prob- 
lems, to  aid  in  the  identification  and  development  of 
personal  and  vocational  goals  and  objectives,  and  to 
begin  establishing  a  career.  The  office  advises  students 
on  employment  opportunities  and  arranges  for  em- 
ployers, representatives  from  business,  industry,  gov- 
ernment, schools,  and  other  areas  to  visit  the  campus 
during  the  year  to  interview  prospective  graduates. 
The  recruiting  schedule  as  well  as  pertinent  planning 
information  appears  weekly  in  the  Center's  Career 
News.  A  resource  library  in  the  Center  provides  occu- 
pational information,  industrial  literature,  graduate 
school  information,  and  self-help  career  aids.  A  librar- 
ian is  available  to  help  students  locate  and  use  re- 
source materials. 

A  credentiaJing  service  provides  a  place  for  each 
student  to  establish  and  maintain  an  up-to-date  file 
of  personal  records,  (including  registration  information), 
a  developmental  resume,  letters  of  recommendation, 
and  other  supportive  documentation.  Copies  are  sent 
to  prospective  employers  upon  their  request  (no  charge) 
or  when  initiated  by  the  candidate  (a  nominal  charge). 

The  Center  is  an  important  source  of  information 
and  consultation  on  teacher  certification  requirements 
for  students  planning  to  teach  in  public  schools. 
Students  enrolled  in  an  approved  program  through  the 
School  of  Education  meet  the  specified  requirements 
for  teaching  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
and  certification  application  procedures  are  available 
through  program  directors  and  TPPC  (School  of  Edu- 
cation). Others,  not  so  enrolled,  should  review  their 
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advisers.  When  in  doubt,  it  is  critical  that  students 
talk  with  the  Center's  Educational  Placement  Special- 
ist. This  should  be  done  prior  to  the  senior  year  to 
make  certain  that  certification  requirements  will  be 
met  upon  graduation.  The  Educational  Placement  Unit 
is  an  expert  resource  of  information  on  local  certifi- 
cation, specialized  certification,  and  certification  in 
states  other  than  Massachusetts.  Additional  information 
concerning  documents  required,  vacancies,  local  and 
regional  teaching  market  trends  and  other  information 
is  also  available  upon  request. 

The  Department  of  Public  Safety  comprises  the  Uni- 
versity Police,  the  Security  Guard  Force,  and  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  Police  Training  Institute. 
It  works  closely  with  the  Town  of  Amherst  Police 
Department,  the  Massachusetts  State  Police,  and  other 
state  law  enforcement  and  public  service  agencies  to 
provide  high  quality  law  enforcement,  regulatory  train- 
ing, and  public  interest  services  for  the  Amherst 
campus  of  the  University.  It  cooperates  also  with  fed- 
eral law  enforcement  agencies,  upon  specific  request, 
to  assist  in  the  enforcement  of  relevant  federal  laws. 

The  Campus  Security  Force  is  responsible  for  the 
security  of  University  property,  provides  protection 
of  life  and  liberty,  parking  control,  emergency  trans- 
portation of  sick  and  injured,  and  guard  services  when 
enforcement  of  certain  regulations  is  established  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees.  The  guards  are  assigned  to 
parking  control  duties  during  the  day  and  patrol  of 
residence  hall  areas  at  night.  In  accordance  with  pro- 
visions of  the  Code  of  Student  Conduct,  student  ID 
cards  or  other  means  of  identification  must  be  shown 
upon  request  to  any  properly  identified  member  of  the 
security  department,  to  enable  the  officer  to  perform 
his/her  assigned  duties. 

University  police  officers  are  responsible  for  the 
public  safety  of  all  persons  and  property  within  the 
physical  boundaries  of  the  University  campus. 

The  policies  of  the  department,  enforcement  proce- 
dures and  regulations  are  governed  by  federal,  state 
and  local  laws  and  Trustee  regulations.  In  addition, 
department  personnel  are  guided  by  a  code  of  ethics 
adopted  by  the  International  Association  of  College 
and  University  Security  Directors. 
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The  University  Health  Services  is  organized  to  pro- 
vide a  high  quality  comprehensive  health  program 
for  the  University  community. 

In  the  Health  Center  are  located  an  outpatient 
department  with  supporting  X-ray,  laboratory,  phar- 
macy and  physical  therapy  facilities,  and  an  inpatient 
service  for  the  care  of  students  who  need  hospital- 
ization. 

Recognition  of  the  specific  emotional  needs  of 
students  in  an  educational  environment  has  led  to  the 
provision  of  an  active  mental  health  program.  The 
Mental  Health  Division  provides  personal  and  couples 
counseling,  individual  and  group  therapy,  and  com- 
munity consultation. 

Any  student  who  is  under  medical  supervision  prior 
to  entrance  is  urged  to  have  his/her  personal  physician 
write  to  the  Health  Services,  giving  reports  and 
instructions  in  appropriate  detail.  In  brief,  the  Health 
Services  attempts  to  provide  each  student  with  a 
coordinated  and  comprehensive  program  of  health 
supervision  formerly  provided  by  the  family  physician. 

All  visits  to  the  Health  Services  are  treated  as  con- 
fidential. No  information  is  released  without  the 
written  permission  of  the  student. 

The  new  Dental  Health  Division  provides  emergency 
dental  care  and  dental  education  services  as  part  of 
the  health  fee.  Some  routine  services,  such  as  exam- 
ination, cleaning  and  restorative  care  are  provided 
on  a  modified  fee-for-service  basis  as  time  permits. 

The  Health  Education  Division  offers  a  variety  of 
programs  aimed  at  the  development  of  attitudes  and 
behavioral  patterns  which  promote  healthful  personal 
and  community  living.  Programs  include  workshops, 
discussion  groups,  peer  training  programs  and  con- 
sumer activities. 

The  Student  Advisory  Board  works  with  the  Health 
Services  staff  in  reviewing  policy,  evaluating  services 
and  initiating  and  developing  new  programs.  Students 
are  urged  to  participate  in  the  activities  of  the 
Board. 

The  Environmental  Health  and  Safety  staff  operates 
to  ensure  a  safe  and  healthful  environment  for  all 
who  live  or  work  on  campus.  Sanitation,  radiation, 
fire  protection,  and  building  and  traffic  safety  are 
major  areas  of  activity. 

Any  care  rendered  on  the  campus  by  members  of 
the  staff  of  the  Health  Services  is  provided  without 
additional  charge  to  anyone  who  has  paid  the  student 
health  fee.  The  provision  for  care  off  campus  can  be 
arranged  by  the  Health  Services,  but  the  cost  of  this 
care  is  the  responsibility  of  the  student.  A  supple- 
mentary insurance  program  has  been  developed  to  pro- 
vide for  most  hospital  and  surgical  care  not  available 
at  the  Health  Center.  This  optional  program  can  be 
elected  in  September  only.  The  insurance  provides 
coverage  for  twelve  months.  All  condidotes  for  and 
members  of  intercolJegiate  athletic  teams  are  required 
to  subscribe  to  this  supplementary  insurance  plan. 
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Student  Activities 


Campus  Center  Complex 

The  Campus  Center  Complex  is  composed  of  the 
Murray  D.  Lincoln  Campus  Center,  the  Student  Union 
Building,  and  the  Parking  Garage.  It  houses  the  offices 
of  the  Campus  Center  Director  and  his  staff,  the 
Student  Activities  staff,  the  University  Ombudsman, 
the  student  government  staffs,  and  RSO  groups. 

Service  departments  of  the  complex  include  the 
University  Store,  the  Campus  Information  Center, 
the  Cashier's  Office,  U.S.  Post  Office,  barber  shop, 
games  area,  music  library  and  listening  lounge.  Sweet 
Shop,  print  shop,  media  services.  Campus  Travel 
Center,  and  Overnight  Accommodations  v^ith  parking 
facilities  and  food  services  [four  cafeterias  and  the 
Top  of  the  Campus  restaurant  and  cocktail  lounge). 
Meeting  rooms,  lounges,  reading  rooms,  and  art 
galleries  are  available  for  student  and  general  campus 
use. 

The  Campus  Center  Governing  Board,  comprised  of 
undergraduate  and  graduate  students,  determines  policy 
for  the  operation  of  the  Center.  The  Program  Council, 
a  standing  committee  of  the  Board  composed  wholly 
of  students,  selects,  plans,  and  executes  all  Center 
activities  in  art,  music,  dance,  movies,  special  events, 
etc.  Any  student  may  apply  for  membership. 

Construction  and  operating  costs  are  met  from 
student  fees  and  income  generated  from  general  opera- 
tion, particularly  of  the  Food  Service  Department, 
the  University  Store,  and  Overnight  Accommodations. 
In  effect,  a  portion  of  every  dollar  generated  within 
the  Complex  is  recycled  back  into  the  Center  to  bene- 
fit the  student  body;  that  is,  through  building  services, 
Program  Council  activities,  and  the  assistance  of  the 
professional  staff.  Full  use  of  income  for  these  and 
other  positive  purposes  is,  of  course,  a  major  factor 
in  maintaining  student  fees  at  a  reasonable  rate. 

The  Campus  Center  hosts  programs  sponsored  by 
the  Division  of  Continuing  Education,  the  alumni  of 
the  University,  and  many  service  organizations.  The 
Complex  is  also  used  heavily  for  conferences,  insti- 
tutes, workshops,  and  short  courses. 


Student  Activities  Office 

In  addition  to  serving  as  the  headquarters  for  Recog- 
nized Student  Organizations  (RSO),  the  Student  Activ- 
ities Office'in  the  Student  Union  provides  program 
resource  materials,  counseling  on  program  planning, 
advice  on  program  selection  and  procurement,  and  as- 
sistance on  budgeting,  purchasing,  procurement  of 
campus  support  services,  contracts,  and  other  business 
procedures. 

The  RSO  staff  provides  to  student  groups  a  compu- 
terized banking  and  bookkeeping  service  and  offers 
advice  on  financial  and  business  concerns  such  as 
bidding,  insurance,  budgeting  and  accounting.  The 
staff  also  includes  a  Crafts  Adviser  who  operates, 
manages,  and  advises  students  in  the  Student  Union 
Craft  Center.  Most  members  of  the  Student  Activities 
staff  are  Notaries  Public  for  the  convenience  of  stu- 
dents, particularly  for  absentee  balloting. 

Participation  in  extracurricular  activities  offers 
opportunities  to  further  broaden  objectives  of  a 
University  experience.  The  knowledge,  skill,  and  judg- 
ment developed  in  the  classroom  can  be  tested  and 


30  refined  through  use  in  many  organizational  settings. 
Totally,  there  are  approximately  500  student  organi- 
zations ranging  in  interest  from  political,  religious 
and  cultural,  to  social,  professional,  and  recreational. 
Some  of  these  include: 

Media 

CoJlegian — The  daily  newspaper,  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  country. 

Spectrum — Magazine  of  the  arts:  poetry,  fiction,  drama, 
political  with  social  commentaries,  art  and  photog- 
raphy. 

Index — The  University  yearbook;  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  nation. 

WMUA— The  Campus  Radio  Station  (91.1  inc.  FM), 
owned  and  operated  by  students  for  the  University 
community. 

Drum — Magazine  of  the  black  literary  experience. 

WTOY— The  campus  TV  station.  An  opportunity  for 
students  to  gain  experience  in  using  TV  equipment, 
and  in  producing  creative  programs. 

BJack  Mass  Communications— Black  students  media 
group,  participating  in  the  establishment  and  function 
of  various  media  (radio,  TV,  etc.)  programming. 

Special  Interest  Activities 

Student  Workshop  on  Activities  Problems  (SWAP) — 
Annual  conference  of  students,  faculty,  staff,  Trustees, 
and  Town  officials  to  discuss  campus  problems. 

Outing  Club — Promotion  and  execution  of  outdoor 
activities  via  rental  of  equipment  to  students  and 
workshops/trips  in  various  activities. 

Harambe — Group  of  Third  World  students  of  different 
cultural  backgrounds  working  toward  maintaining  and 
preserving  their  cultures. 

Afro-American  Society — Student  group  established  to 
promote  a  better  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
Black  History  and  identity  in  the  individual  by  the 
presentation  of  artists,  musicians,  speakers,  confer- 
ences, etc. 

People's  Market — Food  market  in  the  Student  Union 
subsidized  by  student  fees  in  order  to  provide  foods 
at  low  prices. 

Student  Automotive  Workshop — A  workshop  where 
students  come  to  repair  their  own  cars  under  the 
supervision  of  a  student  mechanic. 

Aikikai — A  wrestling  group  with  oriental  philosophy 
of  purpose. 

Crew  Club 

Sports  Parachute  Club 

Equestrian  Club 

Bike  Club 

Scuba  Club 

International  Club 

Rugby  Club 

Ski  Club 

Indian  Association 

Motorcycle  Club 

Roister  Doisters — Organization  promoting  theatre  among 
students,  including  children's  theatre,  dramatic  read- 
ings, and  student-written  plays. 
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supported  by  student  tax  funds  to  bring  to  campus 
nationally  and  internationally  known  persons  to  speak 
on  domestic  and  international  affairs,  the  sciences, 
the  humanities,  and  the  arts. 

MLK  Lecture  Series — Annual  events  (lectures,  multi- 
media presentations,  concerts,  etc.).  Dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  Martin  Luther  King. 

The  Concert  Committee — Provides  major  musical  con- 
certs for  the  campus  as  well  as  an  opportunity  to 
become  involved  in  all  aspects  of  concert  production 
and  the  music  industry. 

Campus  Center  Program  Council— Responsible  for  major 
programming  in  the  Campus  Center/Student  Union 
Complex,  including  concerts,  lectures,  films,  art  ex- 
hibits and  acquisitions,  recreational  activities,  crafts, 
etc. 

Student  Honor  Societies 

AdeJphia — Men's  honor  society  (senior  and  junior 
classes). 

Mortar  Board — National  honor  society  for  senior  women. 

Maroon  Key — Men's  sophomore  honorary-service  society. 

ScroJJs — Women's  sophomore  honorary-service  society. 

Revelers — Group  of  upperclassmen  who  promote  and 
encourage  freshman  interest  in  campus  activities. 

Alpha  Phi  Omega — National  service  fraternity. 

Gamma  Sigma  Sigma — National  service  sorority. 

Delta  Sigma  Rho-Tau  Kappa  Alpha — National  honorary 
forensic  fraternity. 

Academic  Honor  Societies 

Phi  Beta  Kappa  (arts,  humanities,  and  sciences) 

Phi  Kappa  Phi  (all  fields  of  study) 

Sigma  Xi  (pure  and  applied  science) 

Sigma  Gamma  Epsilon  (earth  sciences) 

Omicron  Nu  (home  economics) 

Phi  Tau  Sigma  (food  science) 

Phi  Eta  Sigma  (freshman  men,  all  fields  of  study) 

Tau  Beta  Phi  (engineering) 

Beta  Gamma  Sigma  (commerce  and  business  adminis- 
tration) 

Alpha  Lambda  Delta  (freshman  women,  all  fields  of 
study) 

Eta  Kappa  Nu  (electrical  engineering) 

Alpha  Zeta  (agriculture) 

Xi  Sigma  Pi  (forestry) 

Alpha  Pi  Mu  (industrial  engineering) 

Kappa  Delta  Pi  (education) 

Phi  Sigma' Alpha  (political  science) 

Social  Action  Groups 

Juvenile  Opportunity  Extension  Program  (JOE) — Funded 
by  the  Student  Senate  and  works  with  youth  referred 
to  the  Westfield  Detention  Center  recognizing  and 
creating  alternatives  for  these  youths. 

AHORA— Assists  the  general  well-being  of  Spanish- 
speaking  students  and  communities  in  western  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Northern  Educational  Service — Urban  tutoring;  students 
trained  on  campus,  then  practice  in  urban  setting. 

The  Boltwood  Project — Funded  by  the  Student  Senate, 
its  members  work  with  the  mentally  retarded  at  Bel- 
chertown  State  School. 


32  Room  To  Move — Drug  counseling  drop-in  center, 
cooperating  with  the  Health  Services. 

BeJchertown  Volunteers — Service  group  that  visits  Bel- 
chertown  State  Hospital  weekly,  helping  and  working 
with  patients. 

Coalition  for  Environmental  Quality  fCEQ] — Works 
toward  mobilizing  constructive  and  informed  activism 
on  environmental  matters. 

Western  Massachusetts  Public  Research  Group 
iWMPlRG] 

Imani — Assists  low-income  high  school  students  with 
personal,  vocational  and  career  counseling;  tutorial; 
resource  information;  activities. 

Union  of  Third  World  Women — Initiates  and  imple- 
ments programs  designed  to  deal  in  a  practical  manner 
with  the  problems  encountered  by  Third  World  Women. 

In  addition  to  these  groups  there  are  other  special 
interest  professional,  political,  religious,  social  action, 
educational,  cultural,  governmental,  recreational,  and 
media  groups,  plus  honor  societies,  residence  hall 
groups,  fraternities  and  sororities. 

Student  Government 

The  Student  Government  Association  (SGA)  works  for 
fundamental  academic  and  social  reform  on  campus 
while  providing  services  to  students,  including  draft 
counseling,  a  lecture-note  program,  book  loans,  bus 
service,  course  description  guide,  attorney  for  students, 
and  funding  for  a  wide  variety  of  student  groups  and 
services.  The  SGA  is  working  toward  full  student 
self-determination  in  social  and  academic  life. 

All  undergraduates  are  members  of  the  SGA  and  are 
eligible  to  join  its  activities.  The  Student  Senate  is 
the  legislative  arm  of  the  SGA.  The  seven  area  govern- 
ments determine  policies  in  their  respective  areas. 
The  SGA  President  coordinates  the  activities  of  the 
SGA  and  represents  the  student  body  to  the  adminis- 
tration and  faculty. 

The  student  role  in  running  the  University  has  in- 
creased greatly  in  recent  years.  Students  interested 
in  University  reform  should  contact  the  SGA  President. 

Music  Organizations 

Campus  music  organizations  provide  experience  in 
musical  and  allied  activities  for  performers  and  tech- 
nicians with  various  kinds  of  interest  and  ability. 

The  University  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  bands,  and 
the  choral  organizations  are  in  the  Department  of 
Music.  Membership  is  open  to  all  students,  faculty, 
alumni,  and  others  in  the  community. 

Theatre 

The  University  of  Massachusetts  Theatre,  an  agency 
of  the  Department  of  Theatre,  offers  a  full  schedule 
of  productions,  studio  workshops  and  other  activities 
each  year.  While  the  productions  serve  primarily  as 
the  laboratory  for  students  electing  a  concentration 
within  the  Department,  all  phases  of  performance  and 
technical  work  are  open  to  students  who  are  willing 
to  fulfill  certain  minimum  departmental  requirements 
regardless  of  school  or  major. 

Debate 

The  University  Debate  Union  is  an  academic  and  co- 
curricular  activity  of  the  Department  of  Communication 
Studies.  Each  year,  debate  teams  research  and  debate 
an  intercollegiate  proposition  dealing  with  an  important 


national  or  international  problem.  The  debaters  attend         33 
tournaments  at  colleges  and  universities  throughout 
the  United  States. 

Fraternities  and  Sororities 

Men's  social  fraternities  include  Alpha  Tau  Gamma 
(Stockbridge  School),  Beta  Kappa  Phi,  Delta  Chi, 
Kappa  Sigma,  Lambda  Chi  Alpha,  Phi  Mu  Delta,  Phi 
Sigma,  Phi  Sigma  Kappa,  Pi  Lambda  Phi,  Sigma  Alpha 
Epsilon,  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon,  Tau  Epsilon  Phi,  Theta 
Chi,  and  Zeta  Nu.  Women's  social  fraternities  include 
Alpha  Chi  Omega,  Chi  Omega,  Iota  Gamma  Upsilon, 
Kappa  Alpha  Theta,  Kappa  Kappa  Gamma,  Lambda 
Delta  Phi,  Sigma  Delta  Tau,  Sigma  Kappa,  knd  Sigma 
Sigma  Sigma.  There  is  one  coed  fraternity — Sigma 
Alpha  Mu. 

A  Greek  Council  consisting  of  the  presidents  and 
one  representative  of  these  fraternities  is  the  area 
government  for  this  residential  area.  The  Greek  Coun- 
cil provides  service  to  all  its  member  organizations, 
the  University,  and  the  community,  as  v^ell  as  dealing 
with  general  matters  pertaining  to  fraternity  life.  A 
cooperative  organization — The  Fraternity  Managers 
Association — pools  the  financial  resources  of  20 
of  the  fraternities  for  the  purposes  of  effecting  orderjy, 
economical  purchasing,  and  accounting  procedures. 
A  professional  fraternity  manager  administers  the  asso- 
ciation's program,  while  the  Greek  Area  Director's 
Office  administers  all  other  matters  pertaining  to  fra- 
ternity life.  Each  of  the  fraternities  owns  its  own 
house,  and  the  members  are  responsible  for  the  daily 
maintenance,  financial  management,  meal  planning, 
governing,  and  organizing  of  special  events  or  pro- 
grams. 

Fine  Arts  Council 

The  Fine  Arts  Council  is  composed  of  five  under- 
graduates and  five  faculty  members  appointed  by  their 
respective  Senates.  The  Council  meets  regularly  with 
its  full-time  staff  to  plan  a  varied,  balanced  series  of 
professional  events  for  the  University  community. 
Presently  included  are  the  Celebrity  Series,  five  pairs 
of  outstanding  classical  artists  and  large  ensembles; 
the  Chamber  Music  Series,  five  single  concerts  by 
leading  small  ensembles;  three  distinguished  dance 
ensembles  in  extended  residencies;  two  theatre  resi- 
dencies; and  numerous  special  events.  The  Council's 
1973-74  Third  World  Cultural  Series  focused  on  the 
art  forms  of  Third  World  peoples. 

The  Fine  Arts  Council  also  supports  the  University 
Art  Gallery  and  the  University  Music  Theatre.  The 
University  Art  Gallery  in  Herter  Hall  provides  outstand- 
ing traveling  shows  as  well  as  faculty  and  student  ex- 
hibitions in  all  media  throughout  the  academic  year. 
The  University  Music  Theatre  (formerly  The  Operetta 
Guild)  is  a  student-operated  organization  producing 
fully  staged  works  from  the  lyric  theatre.  Inquiries 
may  be  directed  to  the  Fine  Arts  Council  office  in  Her- 
ter Hall. 

The  Fine  Arts  Council  program  emphasizes  ex- 
tended residencies,  which  allow  the  visiting  artist  and 
students  to  meet  on  an  informal  basis.  A  full  schedule 
of  Fine  Arts  Council  activities  may  be  obtained  by 
contacting  the  Council's  ticket  office,  125  Herter  Hall. 

Athletics 

The  University  recognizes  the  educational  advantages 
of  a  well-organized  intercollegiate  and  intramural 


34  sports  program.  In  intercollegiate  athletics  for  men, 
the  University  is  represented  by  teams  in  football, 
soccer,  cross  country,  basketball,  swimming,  wrestling, 
indoor  and  outdoor  track,  hockey,  golf,  tennis,  base- 
ball, lacrosse,  gymnastics,  skiing,  and  crew.  The  women 
are  represented  in  nine  intercollegiate  sports:  basket- 
ball, field  hockey,  gymnastics,  skiing,  softball,  swim- 
ming, tennis,  volleyball,  and  crew. 

The  University  also  sponsors  a  broad  program  of 
intramural  activities  in  which  both  men  and  women 
students  are  encouraged  to  participate.  Team  sports 
available  each  year  include  touch  football,  powder  puff 
football,  basketball,  bowling,  volleyball,  soccer,  bad- 
minton, Softball,  horseshoes,  handball,  bicycle  racing, 
and  tug-o-war.  Individual  activities  include  cross  coun- 
try, squash,  paddleball,  wrestling,  wrist-wrestling, 
swimming,  table  tennis,  weight  lifting,  and  tennis. 

The  University  holds  membership  in  the:  Yankee 
Conference,  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association, 
Eastern  College  Athletic  Conference,  New  England 
College  Athletic  Conference,  Association  of  Inter- 
collegiate Athletics  for  Women,  Eastern  Association 
of  Intercollegiate  Athletics  for  Women,  and  Massa- 
chusetts Association  of  Intercollegiate  Athletics  for 
Women. 

Alumni  Association 

The  Associate  Alumni  is  the  general  alumni  organiza- 
tion of  the  University,  with  headquarters  at  Memorial 
Hall,  erected  by  alumni  and  friends  in  honor  of  those 
men  of  the  University  who  died  in  World  War  I.  The 
AJumnus  magazine  is  published  by  the  University  five 
times  a  year.  According  to  its  bylaws,  the  association 
is  constituted  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  general 
usefulness  of  the  University;  of  activating  mutual  re- 
gard among  its  graduates  and  former  students;  and  of 
strengthening  their  attachment  to  their  Alma  Mater. 
Under  sponsorship  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
Building  Authority,  composed  of  alumni  who  volun- 
teered their  services,  19  residence  halls,  two 
faculty  apartment  centers,  and  a  Student  Union 
building  have  been  constructed  on  the  campus.  Alumni 
also  serve  the  University  by  their  support  of  innovative 
academic  programs  through  their  contributions  to  the 
rapidly  growing  annual  alumni  fund  and  through  spe- 
cial bequests.  The  governing  body  of  the  Associate 
Alumni  consists  of  its  officers  and  a  board  of  directors. 
Eight  directors  are  elected  each  year  and  serve  three- 
year  terms. 

Religious  Activities  ■ 

The  University  gives  support  to  the  religious  life  of 
its  students  by  affording  the  use  of  University  facilities 
for  student  groups  of  all  faiths.  It  cooperates  with  the 
official  agencies  of  the  three  faiths  most  largely  repre- 
sented at  the  University  by  recognizing  the  contri- 
butions of  their  privately  supported  chaplains  and  by 
giving  them  facilities  and  privileges  for  their  work. 

On  campus,  the  religious  life  of  Catholic  students 
is  enriched  by  activities  and  daily  and  Sunday  services 
at  the  Newman  Center.  Jewish  students  participate  in 
services  and  activities  sponsored  by  the  B'nai  B'rith 
Hillel  Foundation.  Protestant  students  are  served  by 
the  United  Christian  Foundation,  an  ecumenical  ministry 
providing  counseling  services  as  well  as  opportunity 
for  involvement  in  service  and  social  action. 

Other  religious  groups  such  as  the  Baha'i  Club,  the 
Christian  Science  Organization,  the  Inter-Varsity  Chris- 
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Club  also  meet  regularly  on  campus  and  students  in- 
terested in  their  programs  are  welcome  to  attend. 
The  Campus  Religious  Council  provides  a  cooperative 
inter-relationship  among  the  campus  religious  groups 
and  serves  the  whole  University  community  by  spon- 
soring book  and  clothing  drives,  the  Religious  Hand- 
book for  Freshmen,  and  ecumenical  discussion  and 
action. 

The  local  Protestant  and  Catholic  churches  of  Am- 
herst provide  opportunities  for  Sunday  worship,  and 
Sabbath  services  for  Jewish  students  are  held  on  Fri- 
day evenings.  Several  denominations  sponsor  active 
student  programs  centered  in  the  local  churches,  and 
students  are  welcome  to  attend  events  and  join 
groups  sponsored  by  the  denominations. 

Motor  Vehicles 

All  student,  faculty,  and  staff  motor  vehicles  must 
be  registered  with  the  Parking  Office,  Room  103, 
Hampshire  House. 

Any  student  may  be  permitted  to  have  a  motor 
vehicle  on  campus  provided  it  is  registered  with  the 
Parking  Office  and  complies  with  published  University 
regulations.  Copies  of  the  University  regulations  con- 
cerning motor  vehicles  should  be  obtained  at  the  Park- 
ing Office,  Room  103,  Hampshire  House. 

Visitors  during  regular  business  hours  are  requested 
to  use  the  multi-level  Campus  Center  Parking  Garage 
or  parking  meters.  A  University  bus  service,  free  of 
charge,  covers  the  campus  and  environs. 

All  parking  areas  are  under  roving  security  surveil- 
lance. Visitors  may  secure  information  at  the  Parking 
Control  Booths  or  at  the  Security  Building.  Inquiries 
concerning  parking  should  be  directed  to  the  Parking 
Coordinator,  University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst, 
MA  01002. 
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General  Information 

Financial  aid  consists  of  scholarships  and  grants  (the 
awarding  of  money  for  which  no  repayment  is  ex- 
pected), self-help  in  the  form  of  loans  (money  lent 
to  the  student  to  be  repaid  after  the  termination  of 
studies)  and  employment  (guaranteed  jobs  to  provide 
a  certain  income  during  the  year).  Financial  aid  is 
offered  to  those  students  who  cannot,  through  their 
own  and  their  parents'  reasonable  efforts,  meet  the 
full  cost  of  a  college  education. 

Financial  aid  programs  are  funded  from  a  number 
of  sources:  State  and  Federal  appropriations,  private 
philanthropy.  University  Alumni  and  others.  The 
amount  of  money  available,  academic  requirements, 
and  other  eligibility  criteria  vary  from  program  to 
program.  Each  student  applicant  is  automatically 
considered  for  every  University-administered  program 
for  which  he/she  may  be  eligible.  Students  desiring 
further  description  of  specific  programs  may  obtain 
information  sheets  from  the  Financial  Aid  Office,  Room 
243,  Whitmore  Administration  Building. 

Application  Procedures 

An  application  for  financial  assistance  consists  of  two 
forms:  A  University  Aid  Application  and  the  Parents' 
Confidential  Statement.  (Student  Financial  Statement 
for  students  who  meet  the  legal  criteria  for  financial 
independence.)  Both  forms  must  be  submitted  before 
an  application  will  be  processed. 

INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  SENIORS 
All  high  school  seniors  applying  for  financial  assistance 
must  file  the  Parents'  Confidential  Statement.  The 
deadline  for  priority  aid  consideration  is  March  1  of 
their  senior  year.  Applications  received  after  that 
date  are  considered  late  and  will  be  processed  only 
if  funds  remain. 

Special  Notice:  The  Basic  Educational  Opportunity 
Grant  Program  (BEOG)  is  a  new  Federal  grant  pro- 
gram. Maximum  awards  under  this  program  could  be 
as  high  as  $1400  per  year.  The  BEOG  program  is  an 
entitlement  program  under  which  all  eligible  appli- 
cants who  demonstrate  financial  need  according  to 
the  Federal  guidelines  will  receive  Basic  Grants.  Appli- 
cations will  be  available  after  February  1,  1974 
through  your  high  school.  (If  not  available  through 
your  high  school,  contact  this  office.) 

APPLICANTS  FOR  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  FROM 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MASSACHUSETTS-AMHERST 
MUST  APPLY  FOR  A  BASIC  GRANT. 

INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  ALL  OTHER  APPLICANTS 
The  priority  deadline  for  financial  assistance  for  all 
other  students  is  April  30  preceding  the  academic 
year  for  which  aid  is  requested.  Students  who  feel 
that  they  are  financially  independent  of  their  parents 
should  contact  the  Financial  Aid  Office  to  see  if  they 
are  eligible  to  file  a  Student's  Financial  Statement. 

Disbursing  of  Awards 

All  financial  assistance  except  employment  earnings  are 
paid  in  installments  at  the  beginning  of  each  semester 
in  the  form  of  a  credit  on  the  recipient's  bill.  If  the 
aid  exceeds  the  bill,  as  it  often  does  for  students 
living  off-campus,  the  remainder  of  the  assistance  is 
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after  registration.  If  the  aided  student  withdraws  from 
the  University,  any  refund  of  University  fees  or  charges 
must  first  be  applied  to  the  aid  fund  to  reimburse  the 
fund  for  the  full  amount  of  the  assistance  received  by 
the  student  for  the  semester. 


Types  of  Aid 

SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  GRANTS 

The  office  of  Financial  Aid  administers  more  than 

20  scholarship  and  grant  programs  with  differing 

eligibility  criteria.  Residency,  academic  average,  field 

of  study  and  parental  income  may  determine  eligibility 

for  specific  programs.  Scholarships  normally  range  from 

$200  to  $2000. 

LOANS 

National  Direct  Student  Loan  Program 

A  student  may  borrow  up  to  $2500  per  year  under 

this  program.  Interest  at  3  percent  begins  nine  months 

after  completion  of  the  program;  the  loan  is  to  be 

repaid  within  ten  years.  Because  of  the  amount 

available,  this  program  is  necessarily  limited  and 

selective. 

Higher  Education  Loan  Plan 

The  student  may  obtain  a  loan  of  up  to  $2500  per 

year  from  the  bank  of  his  or  her  choice  through  the 

Higher  Education  Loan  Plan.  Application  procedures, 

eligibility  criteria  and  other  relevant  information  are 

available  at  the  Financial  Aid  Office. 

EMPLOYMENT 

Under  the  College  Work-Study  Program,  a  student  who 
meets  established  financial  aid  criteria  can  be  assigned 
to  a  part-time  job  on  campus  or  to  a  job  with  a  non- 
profit agency  in  his  community  during  the  summer 
months. 


Benefits  for  Veterans  and  Their  Dependents 

Veterans  or  their  dependents  (wife  or  child  of  a  de- 
ceased or  100%  disabled  veteran)  eligible  for  educa- 
tional benefits  under  the  Veterans  Bill,  P.L.  358,  the 
Disabled  Veterans  Bill  894,  or  the  War  Orphan  Bill 
634,  should  contact  the  Veterans  Affairs  Office  at  the 
University  30  days  before  their  classes  begin  for 
regular  enrollment  or  up  to  120  days  before  classes 
for  Advance  Payment  of  their  checks.  It  is  important 
that  the  eligible  student  contact  the  Veterans  Affairs 
Office  prior  to  the  beginning  of  school  so  that  he/she 
may  expect  the  first  check  when  classes  actually 
begin.  It  takes  approximately  four  to  six  weeks  for 
payment  after  the  veteran  student  has  filed  the  proper 
V.A.  paperwork  with  the  Veterans  Office  at  the  Uni- 
versity. 

Veterans  whose  home  of  record  was  Massachusetts 
when  they  entered  the  Service  may  be  eligible  to 
apply  for  a  state  tuition  waiver. 


Military  Service 

The  Veterans  Affairs  Office  provides  information  on 
draft  status  and  assistance  in  verifyiilg  the  status  of 
any  male  student  at  the  University. 

Through  this  office,  a  student  may  register  for  the 
draft  within  30  days  before  or  after  his  18th  birthday; 
it  is  unnecessary  for  him  to  return  to  his  Local  Board 
to  register. 
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General  Services  and  Programs 


University  Library  System 

The  University  Library  System  is  composed  of  the 
main  University  Library,  a  28-story  building  which 
opened  in  the  summer  of  1973,  and  several  branch 
libraries,  of  which  the  two  principal  ones  are  the 
Morrill  Biological  Sciences  Library  and  the  Physical 
Sciences  Library.  Present  holdings  include  over  1.2- 
million  books,  periodical  volumes  and  government 
documents,  and  over  258,000  microforms.  The  more 
than  10,000  periodicals  currently  received  are  housed 
in  the  main  library  or  the  branch  libraries,  according 
to  subject  matter.  Holdings  of  serials  and  periodicals 
and  their  locations  are  listed  in  both  the  card  catalog 
and  the  Pioneer  Valley  Union  List  of  Journal  and 
Serial  Ho/dings,  a  computer-produced  book  which 
also  includes  the  holdings  of  Amherst,  Smith  and 
Mount  Holyoke  Colleges,  the  Forbes  Library,  and  the 
Hampshire  Inter-Library  Center.  Additional  information 
about  the  University  Library  System  and  Five  College 
library  cooperation  is  available  at  the  Information  and 
Reference  Desks  in  the  main  library  and  also  in  the 
branch  libraries. 

HAMPSHIRE  INTER-LIBRARY  CENTER 
The  University  Library  is  a  participating  member  of 
the  Hampshire  Inter-Library  Center,  a  cooperative 
facility  for  the  acquisition,  storage,  and  servicing  of 
research  materials,  especially  journals,  documents, 
and  scholarly  sets.  Incorporated  in  1951  to  augment 
library  resources  in  the  area,  HILC  is  jointly  operated 
by  the  libraries  of  the  four  Pioneer  Valley  colleges: 
Amherst,  Mount  Holyoke,  Hampshire  and  Smith,  the 
Forbes  Library  of  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  and  the 
University  Library.  The  collection  numbers  about 
34,000  bound  volumes,  and  approximately  850  journals 
are  currently  received. 

Guided  Tours 

Through  the  University  Guide  Service,  ARCON,  guided 
tours  are  available  during  the  regular  academic  year 
on  weekdays  from  1:30  to  3:30  p.m.  Saturdays  from 
9  a.m.  to  12:30  p.m.,  and  Sundays  from  1  to  3:00  p.m. 
Special  arrangements  for  campus  tours  during  the 
academic  year  may  be  made  by  writing  to  ARCON, 
University  Guide  Service,  Murray  D.  Lincoln  Campus 
Center,  University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst,  MA 
01002. 


The  University  Press 

The  University  of  Massachusetts  Press  was  established 
in  1964  as  the  book  publishing  division  of  the  Uni- 
versity. It  is  a  member  of  the  Association  of  American 
University  Presses,  which  includes  most  of  the  univer- 
sity-sponsored presses  in  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  affiliates  abroad. 

The  Press  publishes  scholarly  and  artistic  works 
which  make  substantial  contributions  to  the  community 
of  learning.  Manuscripts  and  projects  are  evaluated 
by  the  Press  Committee  on  the  basis  of  reports  sub- 
mitted by  specialists  in  the  field.  Once  approved  for 
publication,  works  are  edited,  designed,  produced  and 
marketed  by  the  Press  staff.  Printing,  warehousing, 
shipping  and  data  processing  services  are  purchased. 
University  students  are  offered  the  opportunity  of 


working  at  the  Press,  as  Interns,  Research  Assistants, 
Work-Study  employees,  to  acquire  academic  credit  and 
on-the-job  experience  in  book  publishing. 

Over  the  decade  since  its  founding,  approximately 
half  the  books  published  by  the  Press  have  involved 
the  research  of  this  University's  faculty.  The  publica- 
tions have  won  numerous  awards  for  design  and  pro- 
duction, and  achieved  an  outstanding  reputation  for 
excellent  reviews. 

Scholarly  Journals 

The  Massachusetts  Review  is  a  national  and  inter- 
national quarterly  of  the  arts,  literature,  and  public 
affairs,  published  independently  with  the  support  and 
cooperation  of  Amherst,  Hampshire,  Mount  Holyoke, 
and  Smith  Colleges,  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
and  its  Alumni  Association,  and  others.  It  is  now  in 
its  13th  year  of  publication. 

The  English  faculty  also  edits  and  publishes  three 
scholarly  journals:  English  Literary  Renaissance  on 
English  literature  in  the  age  of  Shakespeare  and  Mil- 
ton (1485-1665);  Early  American  Literature  on  the  co- 
lonial and  Puritan  periods  (1760-1880);  and  RSVP.  a 
journal  on  Victorian  English  periodical  publications. 
Graduate  students  in  that  department  publish  MSE, 
Massachusetts  Studies  in  English.  The  quarterly  Polity 
is  published  by  the  Department  of  Political  Science. 

Language  Laboratories 

The  James  W.  Butler  Language  Laboratories  provide 
special  study  facilities  to  students  enrolled  in  foreign 
language  courses.  Three  of  the  labs,  equipped  with 
student-controlled  tape  recorders  and  monitoring 
facilities,  can  accommodate  up  to  90  students  in 
three  elementary  classes.  Another  room,  with  20 
booths,  is  available  to  students  who  make  use  of  the 
Open  Library  Usage  service  for  independent  study. 

A  fifth  lab  was  designed  and  equipped  for  inter- 
mediate and  advanced  language  students.  Its  28 
booths  are  furnished  with  dialing  pads  which 
enable  its  users  to  listen  to  any  program  tape  available 
in  the  banks  of  the  Random  Access  Library  (RAL). 
It  is  anticipated  that  in  the  future  these  tape-machine 
banks  can  be  reached  over  telephone  lines. 

Lesson  tapes  and  RAL  program  masters  are  pro- 
duced, transcribed,  and  programmed  in  the  Recording 
Studio  and  the  Transcription  Center.  A  highly  trained 
technical  staff  is  available  at  all  times. 

Office  of  Public  Affairs 

The  Office  of  Public  Affairs  serves  as  liaison  between 
the  campus  community  and  the  general  public,  and  as 
an  internal  information  center  for  the  benefit  of  faculty, 
students,  and  administration.  Its  primary  function  is 
to  provide  accurate  information  about  the  University's 
current  and  projected  programs  and  thus  to  foster 
understanding  of  the  institution's  mission  as  a  nation- 
ally recognized  facility  of  higher  education,  research, 
and  public  service.  The  office  assigns  specific  respon- 
sibilities to  six  departments — Editorial  Services,  Graphic 
Design  and  Production,  News  Bureau,  Creative  Ser- 
vices, Photographic  Services  and  Radio  Station  WFCR. 
Through  these  departments  the  office  supplies  infor- 
mation to  all  communications  media  as  well  as  to 
agencies  of  government,  schools  and  other  educational 
institutions  and  foundations,  professional  societies, 
research  organizations,  extension  agencies,  and  to  in- 
dividuals who  request  data  of  various  kinds. 


40  Office  of  Budgeting  and  Institutional  Studies 

The  Analytical  Studies  Gruup  of  the  otfice  collects, 
analyzes,  and  disseminates  information  about  the 
Amherst  campus — students,  faculty,  and  programs — 
as  well  as  University-wide  concerns.  The  group  also 
researches  various  aspects  of  higher  education,  both 
in  terms  of  the  internal  activities  at  Amherst  and  the 
external  relationships  with  other  institutions. 

The  Budgeting  Group  of  the  office  is  responsible 
for  the  control  and  allocation  of  all  campus  funds. 
Falling  within  this  responsibility  the  group  must  es- 
timate future  funding  and  plan  allocations  based  on 
this  information.  Towards  this  end,  the  office  works 
in  close  contact  with  the  campus  community  to  better 
understand  and  serve  the  community's  needs  with  the 
resources  available. 

The  office  stands  ready  to  aid  members  of  the  cam- 
pus community  in  understanding  the  nature  and  oper- 
ation of  the  University,  and  provides  these  members 
the  services  needed  for  planning,  improving,  and  im- 
plementing their  programs  and  activities. 

Cooperative  Extension  Service 

The  Cooperative  Extension  Service,  affiliated  with  the 
College  of  Food  and  Natural  Resources,  was  established 
by  federal  and  state  legislation  to  help  people  identify 
and  solve  their  farm,  home,  rural,  and  urban  com- 
munity problems.  It  is  a  cooperative  educational 
program  planned,  conducted,  and  financed  jointly 
by  the  county  governments,  the  University,  and  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 

The  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
established  by  state  and  federal  legislation,  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  College  of  Food  and  Natural  Resources. 
The  purpose  of  the  Station  is  to  conduct  research 
bearing  directly  on  the  problems  of  the  agricultural 
industry  and  the  welfare  of  consumer  groups.  It  is 
financed  by  federal  appropriations  and  state  offset 
funds.  Research  is  conducted  at  the  Cranberry  Experi- 
ment Station  in  East  Wareham,  the  Suburban  Experi- 
ment Station  at  Waltham,  the  Horticultural  Research 
Center  in  Belchertown,  the  College  Farm  in  South 
Deerfield,  and  on  the  Amherst  campus.  The  Environ- 
mental Forestry  Research  Center  of  the  United  States 
Forest  Service  has  been  established  on  the  campus 
in  cooperation  with  the  Experiment  Station. 

Other  Facilities  and  Services 

Audiovisual  Center 

Cooperative  Fishery  Unit 

Cooperative  School  Service  Center 

Cooperative  Service  Bureau 

Cooperative  Wildlife  Research  Unit 

Institute  for  Man  and  His  Environment 

Institute  of  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Microbiology 

Labor  Relations  and  Research  Center 

Massachusetts  Population  Research  Institute 

Northeast  Regional  Media  Center  for  the  Deaf 

Polymer  Research  Institute 

Program  in  Urban  and  Regional  Problems 

Technical  Resource  Service 

University  Computing  Center 

Water  Resources  Research  Center 

The  University  Honors  Program 

The  University  Honors  Program  offers  unusual  oppor- 
tunities for  the  student  eager  to  engage  in  the  learn- 


ing  process.  It  is  strongly  recommended  for  any  ^^ 

student  who  hopes  to  graduate  from  the  University 
with  Honors  and  for  any  student  who  hopes  to  enter 
some  form  of  postgraduate  study.  The  features  are: 
1)  an  opportunity  to  engage  in  intensively  academic, 
small-group  courses  as  early  as  the  freshman  year; 
2]  thoughtful  guidance  by  a  Preceptor,  as  specially 
selected  professor  in  the  student's  area  of  major  in- 
terest; 3)  a  system  of  record-keeping  whereby  a  stu- 
dent's performance  in  Honors  courses  is  assessed  not 
only  by  a  letter  grade  but  also  by  the  professor's 
written  account  of  the  student's  individual  performance 
in  class — detailing  his  or  her  special  interests  and  strengths; 
4]  a  clear  course  of  Honors  work  that  encompasses 
all  four  years  of  the  student's  experience  at  the 
University — beginning  with  the  wide  variety  of  options 
at  the  freshman  year  and  leading  to  all  the  different 
major  options  in  the  junior  and  senior  years. 

All  students  who  feel  they  would  like  to  participate 
in  the  Honors  Program  are  urged  to  take  an  Honors 
course  in  the  first  term  of  their  freshman  year.  These 
Honors  courses  are  more  difficult  than  the  regular 
freshman  offerings;  and  because  of  their  difficulty, 
they  carry  an  extra  credit  or  credits.  By  taking  such 
a  course  early  in  his  or  her  university  career,  a  student  can 
best  judge  whether  or  not  he  or  she  is  suited  to  the 
Honors  Program.  If  the  student  decides  to  join  the 
Honors  Program,  he  or  she  should  come  to  the  Honors 
Office  in  Machmer  E-23  and  fill  out  an  application 
form.  After  the  form  has  been  processed,  the  student 
will  be  given  an  interview;  and  if  the  student  and  the 
interviewer  agree  that  it  is  in  the  student's  best  inter- 
est to  join  the  Program,  then  the  student  may  become 
a  Commonwealth  Scholar. 

Once  the  student  has  joined  the  Commonwealth 
Scholars  Program,  he  or  she  is  assigned  a  Preceptor 
in  his  or  her  field  of  major  interest.  It  is  the  Precep- 
tor's job  to  advise  the  student — to  help  formulate  a 
plan  of  study  designed  to  meet  the  student's  abilities, 
interests,  and  needs.  Each  Preceptor  is  a  member  of 
the  faculty  especially  interested  in  working  closely 
with  serious  and  able  students.  The  Preceptor's  re- 
sponsibilities include  not  only  helping  select  courses 
but  also  guiding  the  student's  intellectual  develop- 
ment. If  a  student's  area  of  interest  shifts  or  if  a 
student  finds  that  he  or  she  is  not  benefiting  from 
an  association  with  a  particular  Preceptor,  a  student 
may  choose  to  change  Preceptors.  The  overriding  con- 
cern is  that  there  should  be  free  interchange  and 
genuine  helpfulness  in  the  student-Preceptor  relation- 
ship. 

The  Commonwealth  Scholar  must  fulfill  several  basic 
requirements:  he  or  she  is  expected  to  maintain  a 
cumulative  average  of  3.0  or  above,  although  a  student 
may  be  permitted  to  remain  in  the  Program  with  a 
cumulative  average  as  low  as  2.5;  he  or  she  is  expected 
to  take  one  Honors  course  for  each  semester  in  resi- 
dence— with  a  minimum  of  six  Honors  courses  required 
for  graduation;  the  Commonwealth  Scholar  is  expected 
to  get  no  more  than  one  "F."  In  addition  to  these 
academic  requirements,  all  Commonwealth  Scholars 
are  expected  to  meet  certain  minimum  requirements 
having  to  do  with  their  relationship  to  the  Program. 
For  example,  they  are  expected  to  keep  the  Honors 
Office  informed  of  their  current  address  and  phone 
number,  to  advise  the  Honors  Office  of  any  change 
in  their  academic  program,  to  see  their  Preceptors  at 
least  once  each  semester,  and  to  fill  out  a  course  list 
each  semester  and  have  that  list  signed  by  their  Pre- 


42  ceptor.  Failure  to  fulfill  these  requirements  may  result 
in  dismissal  from  the  Program. 

The  benefits  of  the  Commonwealth  Scholar's  Program 
are  very  great.  All  Commonwealth  Scholars  are 
exempted  from  University  Core  Requirements  and  all 
distribution  requirements  with  the  exception  of  the 
Physical  Education  requirement.  Moreover,  the  advice 
and  counselling  given  to  Commonwealth  Scholars  is 
unusually  individualized  and  beneficial;  Commonwealth 
Scholars  can  be  aided,  for  example,  in  participating  in 
many  programs  of  exchange  within  the  Five  College 
area  and  abroad.  For  the  serious  student,  the  port- 
folio system  of  record  keeping  that  is  done  in  the 
Honors  Office  is  of  enormous  and  continuing  benefit. 
Moreover,  the  opportunity  to  work  closely  with  pro- 
fessors in  a  small  class  situation  offers  intellectual 
benefits  that  are  unusual  at  a  large  state  institution. 

The  Director  of  the  Program  is  Dr.  Cynthia  G.  Wolff; 
Assistant  Director  is  Dr.  Mary  Sirridge.  The  Honors 
Council  includes  Drs.  Cas  Turner,  Micheline  Dufau, 
Cleve  Willis,  Leland  Roblee,  T.  O.  Wilkinson,  and 
Bob  McGuigan. 


Senior  Departmental  Honors 

Any  student  who  wishes  to  be  eligible  to  graduate  with 
an  Honors  designation  of  Magna  cum  Laude  or  Summa 
cum  Laude  must  pursue  a  Departmental  Honors  Pro- 
gram. The  curricula  of  Departmental  Honors  Programs 
vary  widely  from  department  to  department,  and  any 
student  interested  in  pursuing  Honors  in  his  or  her 
major  field  should  investigate  that  field's  Honors 
curriculum.  Usually,  a  student  must  have  a  cumulative 
average  of  3.2  or  higher  to  be  eligible  for  a  Depart- 
mental Honors  Program;  however,  in  exceptional  cases 
students  who  have  lower  averages  may  be  admitted. 
Any  student  interested  in  pursuing  Departmental 
Honors  should  confer  with  one  of  the  members  of 
the  Honors  Program  or  with  the  Honors  Coordinator 
in  his  or  her  major  field. 


Overseas  Study 

The  Amherst  campus  offers  a  wide  variety  of  overseas 
study  and  international  exchange  programs.  The  Inter- 
national Programs  Office  may  be  consulted  for  all 
specific  information  on  these  and  other  overseas  study 
opportunities.  Information  on  summer  programs  is  giv- 
en in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Summer  Session  as  well. 

Freiburg  Program.  In  cooperation  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  Freiburg,  Germany,  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts operates  its  year-long  Freiburg  Program.  The 
University- of  Massachusetts  has  a  permanent  facility 
in  Freiburg,  the  University  of  Massachusetts  Freiburg 
Center,  which  serves  as  the  headquarters  of  the  Frei- 
burg Program.  Students  enrolled  in  the  Program  are 
regularly  enrolled  students  of  the  University  of  Frei- 
burg, and  take  courses  in  a  wide  range  of  social 
science  and  humanities  courses.  The  Freiburg  Program 
is  not  restricted  to  students  concentrating  in  German, 
but  admits  students  in  philosophy,  music,  English, 
history,  comparative  literature,  and  other  fields.  Enroll- 
ment is  limited  to  graduate  students  and  superior  upper 
division  undergraduates  with  fluency  in  German. 

Field  Program  in  AnthropoJogy,  Europe.  A  four-  or 
seven-month  field  program  in  anthropology  in  Europe 
is  offered  by  the  Anthropology  Department  to  graduate 
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during  the  spring  or  spring  and  summer.  Location  of 
the  program  in  Europe  in  any  given  year  depends  upon 
the  selection  of  the  faculty  director.  Prerequisites  for 
participation  in  the  program  include  a  working  knowl- 
edge of  the  language  required  for  field  research  and 
prior  coursework  in  both  field  methods  and  the  cul- 
ture area  where  research  is  to  be  conducted.  A  limited 
number  of  stipends  are  available  to  offset  costs  of 
international  travel  and  maintenance  while  in  the  field. 

GrenobJe  Program.  The  University  of  Massachusetts 
Semester  in  Grenoble  Program  is  offered  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Comite'  de  Patronage  des  Etudiants 
Etrangers  de  L'Universite  de  Grenoble  and  is  open  to 
approximately  40  students.  The  three  levels  of 
courses  offered  facilitate  the  acceptance  of  students 
of  varied  interests  and  levels  of  proficiency  in  French. 
Students  with  little  or  no  prior  knowledge  of  the 
language  may  pursue  studies  in  the  French  language 
and  civilization  at  the  elementary  level.  Majors  and 
other  proficient  students  pursue  courses  in  language, 
literature,  and  civilization  at  the  middle  or  upper  level 
depending  on  placement  by  examination  upon  arrival 
at  Grenoble.  Students  may  choose  to  live  with  French 
families,  in  "foyers,"  or  in  inexpensive  hotels  catering 
to  students. 

Academic  Year  Program,  KeeJe  University,  England. 
Through  an  exchange  program,  several  undergraduates 
may  spend  their  junior  or  senior  years  at  Keele  Uni- 
versity, Staffordshire,  England.  The  program  is  open 
to  superior  students  concentrating  in  social  sciences, 
humanities,  and  science. 

Academic  Year  Program,  Chelsea  College  of  Physical 
Education,  England.  This  is  a  junior  year  program  for 
undergraduate  women  majoring  in  physical  education. 
A  good  academic  record  is  required. 

Academic  Year  Program,  University  of  Victoria, 
British  Columbia.  An  undergraduate  student  exchange 
program  with  the  University  of  Victoria,  British 
Columbia,  Canada,  permits  several  undergraduates 
each  year  to  spend  their  junior  or  senior  years  at 
that  university.  Courses  of  study  include  drama, 
social  sciences,  humanities,  education,  and  science. 

Other  academic  year  programs  through  which  under- 
graduates study  abroad  include  student  exchanges  with 
the  University  of  Helsinki,  Finland;  the  University 
of  Lagos,  Nigeria;  University  College,  Dublin;  The 
University  of  Lancaster,  England;  and  the  University 
of  the  West  Indies  at  its  Jamaica  campus.  Semester 
field  work  programs  include  Social  Work  Internships 
in  England  and  practice  teaching  at  the  Bi-national 
Center,  Bucamaranga,  Colombia. 

Summer  Programs.  Summer  study  programs,  con- 
cerning which  information  may  be  secured  from  the 
International  Programs  Office  and  the  Summer  Session 
Bulletin,  include  offerings  in  Bologna,  Italy;  Freiburg, 
Germany;  Pau,  France;  Oxford,  England,  and  St. 
Vincent,  West  Indies,  the  latter  in  anthropology. 

Graduate  School 

Graduate  work  leading  to  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
degree  may  be  taken  in  the  following  fields:  Agricul- 
tural and  Food  Economics,  Animal  Science,  Anthropol- 
ogy, Astronomy,  Biochemistry,  Botany,  Business  Ad- 
ministration, Chemical  Engineering,  Chemistry,  Civil 
Engineering,  Comparative  Literature,  Communication 
Studies,  Computer  and  Information  Science,  Economics, 
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mology, Environmental  Engineering,  Food  and  Agri- 
cultural Engineering,  Food  Science  and  Nutrition,  For- 
estry and  Wood  Technology,  Geology,  Hispanic  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures,  History,  Human  Movement, 
Industrial  Engineering  and  Operations  Research, 
Linguistics,  Mathematics,  Mechanical  Engineering, 
Microbiology,  Ocean  Engineering,  Physics,  Plant 
Pathology,  Plant  Science,  Political  Science,  Polymer 
Science  and  Engineering,  Psychology,  Sociology,  Soil 
Science,  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Biology,  and  Zoology. 

A  cooperative  Ph.D.  program  involving  Amherst, 
Hampshire,  Mount  Holyoke,  and  Smith  Colleges  and 
the  University  is  also  available  in  the  departments  of 
Chemistry,  French,  Geology,  Germanic  Languages  and 
Literatures,  Hispanic  Languages  and  Literatures,  Phi- 
losophy, and  Physics. 

The  School  of  Education  offers  several  specialized 
programs  leading  to  the  Doctor  of  Education  degree 
for  those  employed  in  the  educational  field.  The  re- 
quirements for  this  degree  follow  closely  those  out- 
lined for  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  Residency  must  be 
met  by  attendance  on  campus  for  two  consecutive 
semesters. 

Master's  degrees  are  offered  in  the  following  areas: 
Agricultural  and  Food  Economics,  Animal  Science, 
Anthropology,  Art,  Art  History,  Astronomy,  Biochem- 
istry, Botany,  Business  Administration,  Chemical 
Engineering,  Chemistry,  Civil  Engineering,  Comparative 
Literature,  Communication  Studies,  Computer  and 
Information  Science,  Economics,  Education,  Electrical 
Engineering,  English,  Entomology,  Environmental 
Engineering,  Fine  Arts  (Art,  English,  or  Theatre), 
Fisheries  Biology,  Food  and  Agricultural  Engineering, 
Food  Science  and  Nutrition,  Forestry  and  Wood  Tech- 
nology, French,  Geology,  Germanic  Languages  and 
Literatures,  Hispanic  Languages  and  Literatures, 
History,  Home  Economics,  Industrial  Engineering  and 
Operations  Research,  Labor  Studies,  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture, Linguistics,  Management  Science,  Marine 
Sciences,  Mathematics,  Mechanical  Engineering,  Micro- 
biology, Music,  Nursing,  Ocean  Engineering,  Philosophy, 
Physical  Education,  Physics,  Plant  and  Soil  Sciences, 
Plant  Pathology,  Political  Science,  Polymer  Science 
and  Engineering,  Psychology,  Public  Administration, 
Public  Health,  Regional  Planning,  Slavic  Languages 
and  Literatures,  Sociology,  Sport  Studies,  Statistics, 
Theatre,  Wildlife,  and  Zoology. 

Holders  of  undergraduate  degrees  desiring  further 
information  should  write  for  a  Graduate  School  bulletin 
to  Graduate  Admissions  Office,  Graduate  Research 
Center,  University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst,  Massa- 
chusetts 01002. 


Summer  Session 

The  Summer  Session  at  the  University,  of  eight  weeks' 
duration  in  1974,  is  open  to  freshmen  who  wish  to 
begin  their  college  education  immediately  upon  gradu- 
ation from  high  school,  to  seniors  completing  require- 
ments for  September  graduation,  to  other  regular  Uni- 
versity undergraduates,  and  to  special  students  cur- 
rently enrolled  in  other  colleges.  Graduate  courses  are 
provided  for  area  teachers  and  graduate  students  who 
wish  to  continue  their  work  during  the  summer.  Some 
courses  are  offered  for  professional  workers  in  special- 
ized fields.  A  bulletin  describing  the  entire  summer 
program  is  available  from  the  Registrar's  Office  in 
April  of  each  year. 
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mer  are  advised  to  plan  their  programs  carefully  with 
the  aid  of  advisers.  Normally,  it  is  wise  to  plan  tO  take 
the  required  courses  during  the  summer  and  to  take 
electives  and  major  courses  during  the  fall  and  spring 
semesters.  Sequential  required  courses  are  generally 
offered  during  both  of  the  main  semesters,  so  that 
work  begun  in  the  summer  can  be  completed  during 
the  fall  semester. 

Five  College  Courses 

Amherst,  Hampshire,  Mount  Holyoke,  and  Smith  Col- 
leges and  the  University  of  Massachusetts/Amherst 
combine  their  academic  activities  in  selected  areas  for 
the  purpose  of  extending  and  enriching  their  collective 
educational  resources.  Certain  specialized  courses  not 
ordinarily  available  at  the  undergraduate  level  are  op- 
erated jointly  and  are  open  to  all.  In  addition,  any 
qualified  student  in  good  standing  at  any  of  the  insti- 
tutions may  take  a  course  without  cost  at  any  of  the 
others,  if  the  course  is  significantly  different  from  any 
available  to  him  or  her  on  the  home  campus.  The 
course  must  have  a  bearing  on  the  educational  plan  ar- 
ranged between  the  student  and  the  adviser.  Approval 
by  the  student's  adviser  and  the  Academic  Dean  of  the 
College  (Provost  at  the  University]  at  the  home  institu- 
tion is  required.  Permission  of  the  instructor  is  required 
for  students  from  other  campuses  if  permission  is 
required  for  students  of  the  institution  at  which  the 
course  is  offered. 

Students  should  apply  for  interchange  courses  at 
least  six  weeks  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  semester 
since  they  may  find  some  courses  already  filled  after 
that  time.  Free  bus  transportation  among  the  five  in- 
stitutions is  available  for  interchange  students. 

Students  interested  in  such  courses  will  find  current 
catalogs  of  the  other  institutions  in  departmental  of- 
fices, the  University  Library,  or  the  Office  of  the  Regis- 
trar. Applications  may  be  obtained  from  the  CASIAC 
Office,  E-22  Machmer. 

Regional  Student  Program 

The  University  participates  in  a  regional  cooperative 
program  administered  by  the  New  England  Board  of 
Higher  Education.  This  program,  known  as  the  Regional 
Student  Program,  permits  qualified  residents  of  the 
New  England  states  to  study  with  in-state  tuition  and 
admission  privileges  at  any  of  the  state  universities, 
the  Lowell  Technological  Institute,  and  the  public  two- 
year  colleges  and  technical  institutes  in  a  wide  variety 
of  study  areas. 

The  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  expand  oppor- 
tunities for  higher  education  for  New  England  residents 
by  making  available  on  an  equal  basis  to  all  those 
courses  not  commonly  offered  at  every  institution. 
This  practice  tends  to  reduce  duplication  of  courses 
and  thus  to  utilize  most  efficiently  the  higher  educa- 
tional facilities  in  each  state. 

Detailed  information  about  this  exceptional  program 
can  be  obtained  from  any  guidance  counselor  or  from 
the  New  England  Board  of  Higher  Education,  20  Walnut 
Street,  Wellesley,  Massachusetts  02181. 

Continuing  Education 

The  Division  of  Continuing  Education  at  the  University 
is  responsible  for  helping  to  meet  the  educational 
needs  of  all  part-time  undergraduate  students;  for 
managing  all  conferences,  institutes,  workshops,  short 
courses,  and  clinics  on  the  Amherst  campus  and 
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versity; and  for  designing  special  educational  programs 
for  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  region  who 
are  not  regular  full-time  students  at  the  University. 
The  Division  has  its  own  undergraduate  degree  pro- 
gram, designed  for  part-time  students  who  wish  to  de- 
sign a  curriculum  more  appropriate  to  their  educational 
goals  than  those  offered  by  the  traditional  undergrad- 
uate departments.  The  Bachelor  of  General  Studies 
requires  120  hours  of  credit,  up  to  75  of  which  may  be 
transferred  from  other  institutions.  Students  may  be 
admitted  to  evening  courses  or  to  day  courses  on  a 
space-available  basis  after  consultation  with  an  adviser 
in  the  Division  of  Continuing  Education.  Undergraduate 
part-time  stud-ents  who  meet  the  requirements  for  any 
standard  University  undergraduate  degree  may  have 
this  degree  awarded  through  the  Division  of  Con- 
tinuing Education  in  addition. 

The  Division  serves  as  an  educational  doorway  be- 
tween the  University  and  potential  clients  and  stands 
ready  to  assist  anyone  in  the  Commonwealth  with  an 
educational  problem  with  which  the  University  might 
assist.  Inquiries  may  be  directed  to  the  Director  of  the 
Division,  Hills  House  North. 

University  Without  Walls 

The  University  Without  Walls  program  at  the  Univer- 
sity is  one  of  32  UWW  units  across  the  country  devel- 
oped under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Union  for  Experi- 
menting Colleges  and  Universities.  The  program  enables 
students  to  earn  a  B.A.  or  B.S.  from  the  University 
of  Massachusetts  through  a  totally  individualized  learn- 
ing program  allowing  independent  study,  internships, 
field  experiences,  credit  for  significant  past  learning 
experience,  and  other  self-directed   projects   outside   the 
classroom  and  campus.  It  welcomes  participants  of  all 
ages  and  diverse  backgrounds  and  interests,  especially 
those  who  would  not  normally  have  access  to  the 
University  but  who  are  highly  motivated  and  self- 
disciplined  enough  to  succeed  in  directing  their  own 
learning  projects.  Upon  admission  to  the  program, 
students  choose  a  faculty  sponsor  and  adviser  and 
prepare  a  learning  contract  outlining  learning  objec- 
tives, activities  to  meet  those  objectives,  and  evaluation 
procedures.  Students  must  negotiate  120  credits  in 
order  to  receive  a  degree,  including  University  Core 
Requirements  (33  credits)  and  residence  credits  (45 
credits).  Further  information  and  applications  may  be 
obtained  from  the  University  Without  Walls,  Wysocki 
House. 

University  Year  for  ACTION 

University  Year  for  ACTION  is  a  volunteer  service  pro- 
gram which  offers  undergraduates  significant  oppor- 
tunities for  attacking  poverty  in  connection  with  com- 
munity agencies  while  earning  normal  college  credit. 
Students  accepted  into  the  program  become  Volunteers 
in  ACTION  (a  new  federal  agency  comprising  Peace 
Corps,  VISTA,  and  several  other  federal  volunteer  pro- 
grams). The  students  work  full-time  or  part-time, 
living  on  campus  or  in  a  local  community  located 
either  in  a  major  city  or  in  a  rural  center  of  Western 
Massachusetts. 

Service  in  a  community  agency  may  be  in  any  one 
of  a  number  of  given  areas  including  those  of  legal 
services,  education,  mental  health,  housing,  consumer 
protection  or  environmental  protection.  Community 
agencies  provide  field  direction  and  supervision,  while 
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and  program  management. 

The  University  Year  for  ACTION  program  represents 
a  new  model  for  education — a  model  of  effective 
service  to  the  larger  community  and  of  a  reciprocal 
exchange  of  resources,  needs  and  personnel. 

Details  concerning  eligibility,  application  procedures, 
stipends,  tuition,  fees  and  other  information  are  avail- 
able at  the  ACTION  Office,  513  East  Pleasant  Street, 
Amherst,  tel.  545-1381. 

Pre-Law  Advising  Program 

The  Pre-Law  Advising  Program  was  instituted  to  pro- 
vide students  with  information  on  the  nature  of  legal 
education,  admission  to  law  school,  and  career  oppor- 
tunities in  the  legal  profession.  Law  schools  do  not 
prescribe  any  particular  method  of  preparation  or  pro- 
gram of  courses  for  admission;  consequently,  there  is 
no  Pre-Law  major  at  the  University.  Interested  students 
are  urged  to  register  with  the  Pre-Law  Adviser,  E-22 
Machmer.  Current  catalogs  from  every  accredited  law 
school  in  the  United  States  and  other  materials  per- 
taining to  the  legal  profession  are  available  in  this 
office. 

Physically  Disabled  Students 

The  University  is  becoming  more  and  more  accessible 
to  academically  qualified  physically  disabled  students. 
Although  some  architectural  barriers  still  remain,  most 
disabled  persons  can  navigate  the  campus  with  little 
difficulty.  The  campus  is  large  and  spread  out.  How- 
ever, with  proper  planning,  size  should  not  pose  a 
problem.  The  University  Library,  the  Student  Union, 
the  Campus  Center,  most  classroom  buildings,  and  a 
few  residence  halls  are  wheelchair  accessible. 

In  cooperation  with  Veteran's  Affairs,  an  office  has 
been  established  to  assist  persons  with  physical  dis- 
abilities. Early  registration,  preferential  scheduling, 
orientation  programs,  housing  assistance,  a  reader's 
directory  for  the  blind,  pre-  and  post-admission  coun- 
seling are  a  few  of  the  services  available.  Admission 
to  the  University  is  based  entirely  on  the  academic 
qualification  of  the  applicant.  Admission  procedure 
remains  the  same  for  ail  applicants,  regardless  of  dis- 
ability. 

For  further  information,  contact:  Office  of  Handi- 
capped Student  Affairs,  229  D  Whitmore  Building, 
tel.  (413)  545-0892. 
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Schools,  Colleges,  and  Departments 


Undergraduate  major  programs  are  available  in  the 
following  areas: 

CoJiege  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Afro-American  Studies 

Anthropology 

Art 

Astronomy 

Biochemistry 

Botany 

Chemistry 

Chinese 

Classics 

Communication  Studies 

Comparative  Literature 

Economics 

English 

Fine  Arts 

French 

Geography 

Geology 

German 

History 

Italian 

Japanese 

Journalistic  Studies 

Judaic  Studies 


CoJJege  of  Food  and  Natural 
Agricultural  Business 

Management 
Agricultural  & 

Food  Economics 
Animal  Sciences 
Entomology 
Environmental  Design 
Fisheries  Biology 
Food  &  Agricultural 

Engineering 
Food  Marketing  Economics 
Food  Science  &  Nutrition 
Forestry 


Latin 

Legal  Studies 

Linguistics 

Mathematics 

Microbiology 

Music 

Near  Eastern  Studies 

Philosophy 

Physics 

Political  Science 

Pre-Dental 

Pre-Medical 

Pre-Nursing 

Pre-Veterinary 

Psychology 

Russian 

Sociology 

Soviet  and  East 

European  Studies 
Spanish 
Statistics 
Theatre 
Zoology 

Resources 

Home  Economics 
Hotel,  Restaurant,  & 

Travel  Administration 
Landscape  Architecture 
Natural  Resource  Economics 
Natural  Resource  Studies 
Park  Administration 
Plant  Pathology 
Plant  &  Soil  Sciences 
Veterinary  Science 
Wildlife  Biology 
Wood  Technology 


SchooJ  of  Business  Administration 
Accounting  Management 

General  Business  &  Finance  Marketing 


School  of  Education 
Education 

SchooJ  of  Engineering 
Chemical  Engineering 
Civil  Engineering 
Electrical  &  Computer 
Systems  Engineering 

School  of  Health  Sciences 
Community  Health  & 

Health  Education 
Environmental  Health 
Health  Laboratory  Science 


Human  Development 


Industrial  Engineering  & 
Operations  Research 

Mechanical  &  Aerospace 
Engineering 


Medical  Technology 

Nursing 

Public  Health 


SchooJ  of  Physical  Education 

Physical  Education  for  Men  Leisure  Studies  and  Services 

Physical  Education  for  Women 


COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES  ^^ 


The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  has  programs  of 
study  leading  to  four  bachelor's  degrees:  Bachelor  of 
Arts,  Bachelor  of  Science,  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts,  and 
Bachelor  of  Music.  All  departments  offer  a  program 
leading  to  the  B.A.  degree.  The  B.S.  degree  may  be 
earned  only  if  the  major  is  mathematics,  science,  or 
psychology.  The  B.F.A.  programs  have  a  strong  empha- 
sis in  art  and  the  Bachelor  of  Music  programs  reflect 
an  emphasis  in  music.  All  of  the  degree  programs  com- 
bine a  study  in  depth  in  one  area  with  supporting 
study  in  the  other  two  of  the  three  main  divisions: 
a)  Humanities  and  Fine  Arts  b]  Social  and  Behavioral 
Sciences,  and  c]  Natural  Science  and  Mathematics. 
Courses  appropriate  to  the  distribution  requirements 
in  these  three  areas  are  noted  in  University  catalogs 
by  the  respective  codes  (C),  (D),  and  (Ej. 

A  program  of  study  which  conforms  with  the  fol- 
lowing five  provisions  qualifies  a  student  who  com- 
pletes it  for  the  appropriate  degree.  Advanced  place- 
ment and  transfer  credits  may  be  applied  toward  any 
or  all  of  these  qualifications,  but  at  least  half  of  the 
major  program  must  be  completed  in  residence. 

1.  A  basic  proficiency  or  experience  in  communi- 
cative skills  must  be  achieved  by  completing  six  credits 
in  rhetoric;  the  two  rhetoric  courses  must  include  at 
least  one  of  Rhetoric  100  or  110. 

2.  For  the  B.A.  and  B.S.  degrees,  a  basic  proficiency 
or  experience  with  a  foreign  language  must  be  demon- 
strated by  a)  completion  of  a  foreign  language  course 
at  the  college  fourth-semester  level,  b)  a  satisfactory 
performance  on  an  achievement  or  placement  test, 

c]  four  entrance  units  earned  in  high  school  in  one 
foreign  language  or  three  units  in  one  and  two  units 
in  another  foreign  language,  d]  a  year  in  a  school  in 
which  English  is  not  the  basic  language,  or  e)  an 
approved  substitution  of  language-related  study  if 
there  is  clearly  demonstrated  difficulty  in  language 
study  which  has  been  approved  by  the  foreign  language 
board. 

3.  Distribution  is  achieved  by  completion  of  courses 
in  each  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  College  other  than 
the  one  in  which  the  major  falls.  With  the  understand- 
ing that  work  in  the  major  is  applicable  to  one  or  more 
of  these  divisions,  this  qualification  is  stated  for  all 
three  divisions  and  all  degrees  as: 

Core         Number  of  Courses  for 
Division  Code  B.A.    B.S.*     B.F.A.     B.Mus. 

Humanities 
and  Fine  Arts  "C"       4  3  3  3 

Social  and 

Behavioral  Sciences       "D"       4  3*  3  3 

Natural  Science 

and  Mathematics  "E"       4  4*  3  3 

*To  qualify  for  a  B.S.  degree,  at  least  60  credits  must  be  earned  in  science,  mathe- 
mathics,  and/or  psychology  courses;  distributional  courses  may  be  part  of  tfiis  min- 
imum of  60. 

4.  An  approved  major  program  of  the  College  must 
be  completed.  The  traditional  departmental  major 
programs  are  the  most  common,  and  they  are  de- 
scribed in  the  following  pages.  A  few  others  are  speci- 
fied and  administered  by  standing  committees  of  the 
faculty  and  are  described  elsewhere.  Several  other  in- 
terdisciplinary programs  are  being  worked  on  at  this 
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mon: a)  faculty  guidance,  b)  a  coherent  program  of 
study  made  up  of  at  least  24  credits,  at  least  15  of 
which  must  be  in  upper  division  courses  in  this  Col- 
lege, and  c)  a  student  has  at  least  12  completely  free 
electives. 


Advisory  System: 

When  students  elect  a  special  major  or  are  admitted 
to  a  specialized  degree  program,  they  may  obtain  a 
faculty  adviser  from  that  major.  Faculty  advisers  help 
students  choose  their  program  of  study  and  also  serve 
as  a  communication  link  between  students  and  the 
Registrar's  Office.  Students  may  choose  a  specific 
major  on  entrance  or  they  may  postpone  this  choice 
until  the  fourth  semester.  Until  choosing  a  specific 
major,  students  are  listed  as  a  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  major,  and  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
Information  and  Advising  Center  (CASIAC)  serves  as 
a  student's  adviser.  Faculty  members  from  a  broad 
range  of  disciplines  form  the  staff  of  CASIAC,  and 
a  student  may  meet  with  the  same  staff  member  or 
may  talk  with  whomever  is  on  duty  at  the  time.  A 
primary  goal  of  the  Center  is  to  help  a  student  choose 
a  major  which  is  consistent  with  his  or  her  interests 
and  potentialities. 

A  student  has  considerable  freedom  in  choosing 
a  program  of  study  and  major.  However,  a  few  of  the 
major  programs  require  sequences  of  courses  which 
extend  over  seven  or  eight  semesters.  Students  who 
do  not  take  the  right  courses  in  their  freshman  year 
may  have  to  use  a  summer  session  or  extra  semesters 
to  accommodate  these  sequences  if  the  ultimate  major 
is  Astronomy,  Biochemistry,  Chemistry,  Mathematics 
or  Physics,  or  if  they  are  in  the  Bachelor  of  Music  or 
Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  program.  Some  standard  fresh- 
man year  programs  are: 

Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts: 

Rhetoric  Physical  Education 

Introduction  to  Art  and  two  of  the  following: 

Studio  Art  Math  or  Science 

Humanity 
Social  Science 

SociaJ  Science  {B.A.  or  B.S.J; 

Rhetoric  Physical  Education 

Social  Science  and  two  of  the  following: 

Humanity  or  Fine  Art 
Math  or  Science 
Second  Social  Science 
Foreign  Language 

Mathematics  (B.A.  or  B.S.J: 

Rhetoric  Physical  Education 

Math  (Calculus)  and  one  of  the  following: 

Science  Foreign  Language 

Social  Science 

Humanity 

Bachelor  of  Music; 

Rhetoric  Physical  Education 

Music  Theory  and  two  of  the  following: 

Music  Literature  Math  or  Science 

Social  Science 
Humanity,  other  than  Music 

Humanity  (B.A.J; 

Rhetoric  Physical  Education 

Humanity  or  Fine  Art  and  two  of  the  following: 

Foreign  Language 
Social  Science 
Math  or  Science 
Second  Humanity 
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Rhetoric  Physical  Education 

Chemistry  or  Physics*  and  one  of  the  following: 

Math  (Calculus,  if  prepared)  Foreign  Language 

Humanity 
Social  Science 
Second  Science 

'Chemistry  majors  elect  Chemistry 
113;  Biology  and  Geology  majors  elect 
Chemistry  111;  and  Physics  and  Astron- 
omy majors  elect  Physics  181. 

Afro-American  Studies,  W.  E.  B.  Du  Bois  Department  of 

The  W.  E.  B.  Du  Bois  Department  of  Afro-American 
Studies  offers  an  undergraduate  major  for  those  stu- 
dents who  wish  to  gain  an  in-depth  knowledge  of  the 
history  and  culture  of  Black  people  in  Africa  and  the 
New  World.  The  course  of  study  is  inter-disciplinary, 
and  offers  the  student  an  opportunity  to  participate 
in  a  variety  of  learning  situations  both  on  and  off 
the  campus.  This  major  provides  foundations  for  stu- 
dents who  have  professional  aspirations  toward  teach- 
ing or  advanced  scholarship  in  a  given  discipline  in 
the  social  sciences  or  humanities.  It  is  also  suitable 
for  students  preparing  for  professional  training  in  law, 
public  administration,  journalism,  social  work,  com- 
munity organizing,  and  other  such  fields.  Further, 
this  major  can  be  of  value  to  students  interested  in 
the  creative  and  performing  arts,  in  that  one  of  its 
concentration  areas  includes  music,  dance,  theatre, 
and  the  plastic  arts. 

Courses  and  programs  are  also  designed  for  general 
interest  and  specific  relevance  to  students  in  disci- 
plines other  than  Afro-American  Studies. 

The  maximum  of  45  required  major  credits  incor- 
porates a  number  of  disciplines  in  the  social  sciences 
and  humanities.  After  taking  a  prescribed  introductory 
core  of  18  credits,  the  student  may  concentrate  in  the 
social  sciences,  history,  or  the  humanities  in  which  he 
or  she  is  required  to  take  27  additional  hours,  including 
a  field  research  project  or  equivalent  and  a  senior 
thesis.  Approved  courses  in  other  departments  of  the 
University  or  in  other  schools  in  the  Five  College 
consortium  may  be  credited  toward  this  major. 

Anthropology 

In  its  study  of  mankind  in  terms  of  origins,  ways  of 
life,  physical  and  cultural  differentiation,  and  con- 
temporary problems,  anthropology  bridges  the  social 
and  biological  sciences.  Its  courses  are  offered  with 
the  aim  of  providing  both  a  foundation  for  specialized 
graduate  study  in  all  four  subfields  of  anthropology 
(archaeology,  physical  anthropology,  social  and  cultural 
anthropology  and  linguistic  anthropology)  and  also  the 
understanding  of  mankind  that  can  be  of  value  to  any- 
one regardless  of  particular  interests. 

Anthropology  majors  must  take  Anthropology  104 
plus  at  least  one  more  of  the  following:  Anthropology 
102,  103,  or  105.  All  majors  are  also  required  to  elect 
a  minimum  of  21  credits  above  the  100  level  in  an- 
thropology which,  in  combination  with  the  introductory 
courses,  must  total  at  least  30  credits  for  graduation. 
With  his  or  her  adviser's  approval,  an  anthropology 
major  may  be  allowed  to  take  as  part  of  this  require- 
ment non-duplicating  courses  in  anthropology  given  at 
one  of  the  cooperating  Valley  institutions.  The  maxi- 
mum allowable  credits  in  anthropology  for  graduation 
is  45.  Also  required  is  at  least  one  course  in  the  social 
sciences  outside  of  anthropology  and  foreign  language 


52  proficiency  through  the  intermediate  (140)  level.  Pro- 
fessor Donald  Proulx  is  Chief  Adviser  for  Anthropology. 


Art 

ENTRANCE  PROCEDURES 

Persons  interested  in  applying  to  the  Art  Department 
may  apply  in  one  of  four  areas:  Bachelor  of  Arts  in 
Art  History,  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  in  Studio  Art,  Bache- 
lor of  Fine  Arts  in  Art  Education,  or  Bachelor  of  Fine 
Arts  in  Design.  Portfolios  are  required  from  all  appli- 
cants except  those  applying  for  the  B.A.  in  Art  History. 
The  portfolio  should  be  in  the  form  of  colored  slides 
of  at  least  ten  works  in  a  single  or  varied  media. 
Portfolios  should  be  mailed  to  the  Director  of  Under- 
graduate Studies,  Art  Department,  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Amherst,  MA  01002.  Portfolio  examination 
for  admission  to  the  Art  Department  will  be  based  on 
the  criteria  of  demonstrated  ability  and  high  academic 
standard.  Portfolios  are  due  as  follows:  Freshmen — 
February  1  for  out-of-state  applicants,  March  1  for  in- 
state applicants  (Fall  semester);  and  October  15  (Spring 
semester);  Transfers — April  1  (Fall  semester);  October 
15  (Spring  semester). 


PROGRAMS 

A  student  accepted  as  a  freshman  or  junior  transfer 
student  may  select  one  of  the  two  following  degree 
programs.  They  provide  objectives  ranging  from  a 
broad  background  of  extensive  coverage  to  highly  spe- 
cific professional  investigations. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree  Program — The  B.A.  degree 
program  is  designed  to  provide  an  aesthetic  and  his- 
torical knowledge  of  the  visual  arts  while  affording 
an  opportunity  to  develop  creative  ability  in  several 
media.  While  all  programs  are  subject  to  the  Univer- 
sity and  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  core  require- 
ments, the  B.A.  degree  program  requires  a  greater 
involvement  than  the  B.F.A.  degree  program,  in 
courses  not  directly  within  the  Art  Department.  The 
B.A.  degree  program  offers  two  majors:  Art  History 
and  the  Combination  (studio  and  art  history). 

The  B.A.  degree  in  the  Combination  major  requires 
a  minimum  of  42  art  credits  (six  elementary  courses — 
100,  102,  111,  113,  120,  122— and  eight  upper  division 
courses — numbered  200  and  above,  two  of  which  must 
be  art  history  electives). 

The  B.A.  degree  in  Art  History  requires  a  minimum 
of  30  art  history  credits  (six  credits  at  the  introductory 
level,  plus  24  upper  division  credits,  which  will 
include  at  least  one  seminar — 300  level  course).  As  the 
declaration  of  a  major  is  prerequisite  to  the  selection 
of  a  faculty  adviser,  it  is  best  to  declare  an  Art  History 
major  within  the  freshman  or  sophomore  years.  Art 
History  is  taught  as  an  area  of  the  humanities  tying 
in  with  the  history,  literature  and  philosophy  of  a  given 
culture  or  period,  and  forming  part  of  the  history  of 
ideas  in  general.  Course  offerings  in  the  area  are  or- 
ganized to  provide  three  levels  of  instruction.  A)  Intro- 
ductory Survey  (100  level),  B)  Area  Courses  (200  level), 
C)  Seminars  (300  level).  The  student  consults  with  the 
faculty,  especially  in  the  last  two  years,  to  develop 
the  sequential  program  best  suited  to  the  student's 
needs  and  interests.  Directed  undergraduate  work, 
including  the  writing  of  an  honors  thesis,  may  be 
elected  by  qualified  students. 


Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  Degree— Studio  Art — During 
the  first  two  years,  the  student  experiences  a  founda- 
tion program  of  several  courses  in  drawing,  two  and 
three  dimensional  design,  and  a  general  history  of  art. 
Because  of  its  contemporary  nature  and  relevance  it 
is  required  that  Modern  Art  287  be  taken  as  early  as 
possible  by  B.F.A.  degree  program  candidates.  The 
B.F.A.  degree  program  in  Studio  Art  is  of  a  profes- 
sional nature  and  enlists  the  most  intensive  coverage 
of  one  chosen  medium:  ceramics,  painting,  printmaking 
or  sculpture,  to  be  selected  by  the  end  of  the  sopho- 
more year.  The  B.F.A.  degree  program  allows  greater 
latitude  of  core  requirements  for  further  concentration 
within  the  Art  Department.  This  program  builds  the 
best  foundation  for  graduate  study  in  Studio  Art.  It 
involves  a  minimum  of  60  credits  in  Studio  Art,  12 
credits  in  Art  History,  and  48  credits  in  other  disci- 
plines [see  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  requirements 
for  B.F.A.  degrees  in  Art).  B.F.A.  degree  candidates 
will  be  reviewed  by  a  committee  of  three  art  faculty 
members  at  the  end  of  the  junior  year.  In  the  senior 
year  a  student  may  elect  6-12  credits  in  a  degree  pro- 
ject directed  toward  the  exploration  of  personal  objec- 
tives in  the  specific  major  area. 

B.F.A.  Degree— Studio  Art  With  Art  Education— This 
program  provides  the  student  with  the  Massachusetts 
State  Board  of  Education  requirements  for  certification 
to  teach  Art  in  the  public  school  system  at  either  the 
elementary  or  secondary  level.  The  Program's  minimal 
requirements  include  45  credits  in  Studio  Art,  12  in 
Art  History,  six  in  Art  Education,  nine  in  Education 
and  Psychology,  15  in  Student  Teaching,  and  38  in 
other  academic  disciplines  which  shall  include  courses 
in  satisfaction  of  the  "core  requirements"  of  the 
College.  Introductory  courses  in  each  major  studio  area 
are  to  be  taken  early  in  the  program. 

B.F.A.  Degree  in  Design — The  Design  program  is  a 
professional  area  offered  as  an  option  within  the  Art 
Department.  The  requirements  are  similar  to  those  of 
the  other  programs  in  the  Department  and  lead  to  a 
B.F.A.  degree  in  design.  The  Design  area  is  an  inter- 
disciplinary program  of  studies  incorporating  profes- 
sional courses  from  related  departments  of  the  Uni- 
versity such  as  Environmental  Design  and  Landscape 
Architecture.  Individualized  programs  are  possible 
through  course  offerings  from  art  and  design;  however, 
the  main  professional  sequence  is  structured  towards 
Human  Environment  and  Design,  or  Interior  Design. 
The  program  is  intended  to  meet  professional  standards 
set  forth  by  the  national,  professional  and  educational 
associations  in  the  field  of  design  for  accreditation 
and  professional  standing.  The  program's  educational 
goal  aims  at  educating  the  professional  designer  in 
basic  design,  in  communication  skills,  in  architectural 
construction  with  emphasis  on  interior  detailing,  in 
planning,  in  related  phases  of  environmental  design, 
in  history  and  general  knowledge,  and  in  planning 
and  designing  all  interior  spaces.  Designers  must  learn 
to  understand  techniques  of  programming,  analysis 
of  spaces,  and  must  be  trained  and  encouraged  to 
develop  breadth  and  depth  of  design  solutions  both 
for  today  and  tomorrow.  They  must  develop  an  aware- 
ness and  an  analytical  understanding  of  the  needs  of 
man  which  can  be  fulfilled  by  the  application  of  good 
design.  Above  all,  designers  must  develop  sensitivity 
and  creative  abilities  which  are  the  basic  tenets  of 
the  profession. 
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54  Asian  Studies 

There  are  majors  leading  to  the  B.A.  in  both  Chinese 
and  Japanese  language  and  literature  in  which  students 
may  place  emphasis  on  either  modern  or  classical  lan- 
guage. Students  following  either  major  receive  a  sub- 
stantial foundation  in  reading,  speaking,  and  under- 
standing the  language,  as  well  as  a  basic  knowledge 
of  the  respective  literatures.  Majors  are  encouraged 
to  acquire  a  background  in  the  history,  government, 
society,  religion,  and  arts  of  China  and  Japan — a  back- 
ground essential  for  an  understanding  of  the  cultures 
and  literatures  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  people. 

In  addition  to  courses  offered  in  language  and  litera- 
ture in  the  Asian  Studies  Program,  various  departments 
in  the  University  and  the  Five  College  system  offer 
courses  dealing  with  specific  aspects  of  China,  Japan 
and  other  parts  of  Asia.  Consult  offerings  of  the 
Departments  of  Anthropology,  Art,  Comparative  Liter- 
ature, Geography,  History,  Political  Science,  and 
Sociology. 

Undergraduates  interested  in  Asian  Studies  may  wish 
to  enroll  in  the  University's  Asian  Studies  Certificate 
program.  The  program  does  not  constitute  a  major  and 
is  designed  to  supplement  the  work  done  toward  a 
bachelor's  degree  in  a  regular  discipline.  Students  who 
fulfill  program  requirements  are  awarded  the  Certifi- 
cate in  Asian  Studies  attesting  to  their  attainment.  Re- 
quirements for  the  Certificate  are  a  total  of  24  credits 
selected  from  the  Asian  Studies  course  list.  There  are 
no  language  requirements  for  the  Certificate;  however, 
any  student  interested  in  the  serious  pursuit  of  Asian 
Studies  is  strongly  urged  to  acquire  competence  in  an 
Asian  language. 


Astronomy 

[Also  see  Physics] 

The  Five  College  Department  of  Astronomy  is  adminis- 
tered jointly  with  Amherst,  Hampshire,  Mount  Holyoke, 
and  Smith  Colleges.  The  elementary  courses  for  non- 
majors  are  taught  separately  at  each  campus  but  all  ad- 
vanced courses  are  given  on  a  joint  basis  for  students 
from  the  five  participating  institutions.  Five  College 
courses  are  identified  in  the  Undergraduate  Catalog  by 
ASTFC.  The  Astronomy  Program  at  the  University  is 
also  a  part  of  the  Department  of  Physics  and  Astron- 
omy. The  graduate  program  in  astronomy  is  developed 
in  close  cooperation  with  the  program  of  physics. 

The  Five  College  Astronomy  Department  offers  under- 
graduate courses  which  furnish  1)  specialization  for 
those  students  planning  graduate  study  in  astronomy, 
2)  a  more  general  major  for  students  interested  in 
careers  in  teaching,  scientific  journalism,  technical 
editing,  or  similar  afeas  for  which  astronomy  may  form 
the  basis  for  a  suitably  broad  science  background,  and 
3J  a  background  for  all  students  who  are  interested 
in  astronomy  for  its  cultural  and  scientific  value. 
Professor  J.  Taylor  is  the  Chief  Adviser  for  Astronomy. 

Students  who  plan  to  go  to  graduate  school  should 
obtain  a  firm  foundation  in  physics  and  mathematics 
and  should  plan  to  finish  satisfactorily  Physics  184  or 
163,  Mathematics  174  or  186,  and  Astronomy  122  by 
the  end  of  the  sophomore  year.  During  the  junior  and 
senior  years  a  student  must  complete  Physics  255-256 
and  Physics  251-252,  Mathematics  242,  and  three 
courses  selected  from  Astronomy  237,  238,  343,  344, 
and  independent  study.  It  is  also  strongly  recommended 
that  the  student  take  Physics  271-272  and/or  285-286, 


and  obtain  a  good  reading  knowledge  of  German,  ^^ 

French  or  Russian. 

More  flexibility  in  planning  courses  is  available  to 
those  majors  for  whom  the  B.A.  or  B.S.  will  be  a  ter- 
minal degree  in  astronomy.  In  some  circumstances 
Physics  142  and  Astronomy  101-102  will  be  acceptable 
lower  division  courses.  A  minimum  of  three  upper  divi- 
sion astronomy  courses  and  nine  additional  credits  of 
upper  division  astronomy  or  physics  must  be  satisfac- 
torily completed.  These  may  include  Astronomy  231 
and  234  but  should  be  chosen  in  consultation  with  the 
Chief  Adviser.  In  some  cases  advanced  courses  in  the 
history  or  the  philosophy  of  science  may  be  desirable. 

Those  students  wishing  a  B.S.  rather  than  a  B.A. 
degree  need  a  total  of  60  credits  of  science  courses. 
The  credits  required  beyond  those  explicitly  needed 
for  the  astronomy  major  may  be  chosen  from  any 
science  or  behavioral  science  courses. 

Independent  and  honors  work  are  encouraged  for  all 
majors.  Opportunities  for  theoretical  and  observational 
work  are  available  in  cosmology,  cosmogony,  radio 
astronomy,  planetary  atmospheres,  relativistic  astro- 
physics, laboratory  astrophysics,  gravitational  theory, 
infrared  balloon  astronomy,  stellar  astrophysics,  spec- 
troscopy, and  exobiology.  Facilities  include  the  Labora- 
tory for  Infrared  Astrophysics,  balloon  astronomy  equip- 
ment (16-inch  telescope,  cryogenic  detectors),  the  Five 
College  Radio  Observatory,  access  (under  supervision) 
to  the  120-foot  NEROC  radio  antenna,  and  a  modern 
24-inch  Cassegrain  reflector.  Opportunities  for  summer 
research  are  also  frequently  available  including  an 
exchange  program  with  the  Observatory  of  Bonn  Uni- 
versity. Original  publications  often  result  from  under- 
graduate research. 

Sample  Program  I 

Freshman  Year 

Rhetoric  Rhetoric 

Math  135  Math  136 

Elective  Physics  161 

Elective  Elective 

Elective  Elective 

Sophomore  Year 

Physics  162  Physics  163 

Math  165  Math  187 

Elective  Elective 

Elective  Astro  122 

Elective  Elective 

Junior  Year 

Astro  237  Astro  234 

Phil  230  Astro  386 

Physics  200  Elective 

Elective  Elective 

Elective  Elective 

Senior  Year 

Astro  385  Ed.  Block 

Physics  301 

Math  200 

Ed.  Psych 

Elective 


56  Sample  Program  11 

Freshman  Year 

Rhetoric  Rhetoric 

Math  135  Math  136 

Physics  181  (161)  Physics  182  ( 162) 

Elective  Elective 

Elective  Elective 

Sophomore  Year 

Elective  Elective 

Math  165  Math  187 

Physics  183  (163)  Physics  184 

Astro  122  Elective 

Elective  Elective 

Junior  Year 

Physics  251  Physics  252 

Physics  255  Physics  256 

Math  241  Math  242 

Elective  Astro  238 

Elective  Elective 

Senior  Year 

Physics  271  Physics  272 

Physics  285  Physics  286 

Astro  343  Astro  344 

Elective  Elective 

Elective  Elective 

Note:  Electives  include  courses  needed  to  satisfy  college  and  University  distri- 
bution requirements. 

Biochemistry 

The  biochemistry  major  provides  a  curriculum  for  those 
students  who  have  an  interest  in  both  biology  and 
chemistry  and  who  wish  to  achieve  a  balanced  and 
mutually  supporting  education  in  these  two  areas. 
Formal  education  in  biochemistry  is  started  with  the 
general  biochemistry  course  in  the  junior  year  and 
continued  by  requiring  advanced  tutorial  and/or  honors 
programs  in  the  senior  year. 

UNDERGRADUATE  ADVISERS: 
Class  of  1977:  Dr.  Fuller 
Class  of  1976:  Dr.  Mason 
Class  of  1975:  Dr.  Fournier 
Class  of  1974:  Dr.  Nordin 

For  students  who,  early  in  their  college  years, 
already  plan  on  graduate  school  and  a  professional 
career  in  biochemistry,  this  major  would  be  an  ob- 
vious choice.  At  present,  most  students  arrive  in 
graduate  school  to  study  biochemistry  with  no  back- 
ground in  the  subject  and  must  spend  a  full  year 
before  they  even  have  the  background  for  deciding 
on  an  area  of  interest.  This  major  would  be  valuable 
for  students  going  into  many  areas  of  molecular  biol- 
ogy- 

For  pre-medical,  pre-dental,  and  pre-veterinary 
students  a  major  in  biochemistry  would  have  many 
attractions.  It  is  well-known  that  undergraduate  expe- 
rience in  biochemistry  and  related  fields  can  soften 
the  difficult  first  year  of  medical  school.  Furthermore, 
a  movement  toward  flexibility  in  the  medical  curric- 
ulum has  been  developing.  A  student  who  majors  in 
biochemistry  can  look  forward  to  exemption  from 
biochemistry  at  growing  numbers  of  medical  schools 
with  consequent  free  time  for  elective  research,  other 
courses,  etc. 

An  undergraduate  major  in  biochemistry  could  be 
valuable  for  future  junior  college  and  secondary  school 
science  teachers  who  may  be  expected  to  have  compe- 
tence in  several  areas  of  science.  Finally,  students  who 
are  merely  undecided  between  chemistry  and  biology 
may  find  that  a  major  in  biochemistry  will  provide 
them  with  the  background  for  a  decision.  The  curric- 


ulum  outlined  below  is  flexible  enough  to  allow  a 
student  to  change  his  major  to  biology  or  chemistry 
as  late  as  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year  without 
finding  that  he  has  deficiencies  to  be  made  up.  In 
addition,  the  informal  discussions  during  the  freshman 
and  sophomore  years  will  provide  him  with  guidance 
in  his  final  choice  of  major. 

The  sample  curriculum  outlined  below  conforms  to 
college  requirements  and  closely  follows  recommenda- 
tions made  at  the  1965  Symposium  on  Pregraduate 
Education  in  Biochemistry  of  the  American  Society  of 
Biological  Chemists. 

Freshman  Year 
Chemistry  113-114 
Mathematics  123-124 
Elementary  Biology  I-II 

Sophomore  Year 
Chemistry  165-166 

or  261-262 
Chemistry  167 

or  263-264 
Mathematics  174 

Junior  Year 
Biocheniistry  223-224 
Biochemistry  225-226 
Chemistry  210  (I) 
Elem.  Biol.  Sci.  (II) 

Senior  Year 

Two  advanced  courses  in 

chemistry  or  biology 
Advanced  Biochemistry 

(including  lab.)  5  cr. 

(e.g.,  Bio.  388  or  399) 
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German  110-120 
Rhetoric  100  or  110 


Physics  141-142 
German  130,  140 
English 
Humanities  I  or  II 


Chemistry  281-282 

or  285-286 
Social  Sciences  (I,  II) 
Humanities  (I,  II) 
Computer  Science  (II) 

Social  Science  (I  or  II) 


Botany 

A  major  function  of  the  Department  of  Botany  is  to 
provide  programs  that  assure  a  thorough  grounding  in 
botany  and  related  fields  to  undergraduate  majors  who 
plan  either  post-graduate  studies  in  botany,  or  who 
seek  certification  to  qualify  for  teaching  biology  at  the 
secondary  school  level.  Another  function  is  to  provide 
a  program  of  contemporary  courses  for  the  non- 
science  oriented  undergraduate  student. 

Majors  who  plan  to  take  post-graduate  work  in 
botany  are  assured  excellent  training  in  all  fields  of 
botany,  including  anatomy,  cytology,  ecology,  genetics, 
morphology,  taxonomy  and  physiology.  In  addition  the 
undergraduate  program  includes  University  and  College 
core  requirements  in  languages,  humanities,  and  the 
social  sciences.  This  breadth  of  training,  together  with 
in-depth  training  in  the  sciences,  equips  students  for 
the  most  demanding  graduate  programs. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  program  in  botany  is 
equally  valuable  for  students  in  other  disciplines  such 
as  Plant  and  Soil  Sciences,  Forestry  and  Wildlife 
Management,  Environmental  Design,  etc. 

Students  planning  to  teach  biology  at  the  secondary 
level  are  offered  a  program  that  provides  broad  train- 
ing in  biology,  as  well  as  in  closely  allied  sciences, 
and  in  the  psychology  and  education  programs  required 
for  teacher  certification.  A  modification  of  this  curric- 
ulum, e.g.,  without  the  psychology  and  education 
programs,  could  provide  a  broad  liberal  arts  program, 
with  emphasis  in  biology,  for  those  students  interested 
in,  but  not  planning  a  career  in  biology. 

The  department  offers  several  courses  without 
prerequisite  which  are  designed  for  non-science  majors. 
These  courses,  including  General  Botany  (101),  Natural 
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and  Evolution,  provide  a  broad  yet  relatively  detailed 
approach  to  biological  principles,  and  each  can  be 
used  to  satisfy  a  University  core  science  requirement. 

Students  planning  for  the  botany  major  v^ith  subse- 
quent graduate  training  in  the  field  are  required  to 
take  the  follov^ing  courses: 

Botany:  Introductory  Botany,  plus  24  additional 
credits  in  botany,  including  at  least  two  courses  from 
each  of  the  following  areas:  I.  Ecology — Evolution,  II. 
Physiology— Cytology— Genetics,  and  III.  Anatomy- 
Morphology — Systematics. 

Chemistry:  General  Chemistry  (111-112)  and  at  least 
one  semester  of  organic  chemistry,  and  one  semester 
of  Biochemistry  of  Plant  Metabolism  (Botany  212). 

Mathematics:  Either  two  semesters  of  Calculus  (127- 
128)  or  two  of  the  following:  Finite  Math  (112),  Intro- 
ductory to  Statistics  (231),  or  Introductory  to  Computer 
Science  (122). 

Physics:  Two  semesters,  either  141-142  or  121-122. 

Genetics:  Either  Botany  240  or  Zoology  240. 

The  program  for  students  seeking  qualification  for 
teaching  at  the  secondary  level  must  meet  the  fol- 
lowing requirements: 

Botany:  Introductory  Botany  (100  or  101),  the  Plant 
Kingdom  (125),  Principles  of  Evolution  (228),  plus  a 
minimum  of  15  additional  credits  in  botany  including 
at  least  one  course  from  each  of  the  areas:  I.  Ecology — 
Evolution,  II.  Physiology — Cytology — Genetics,  or  III. 
Anatomy — Morphology — Systematics. 

Zoology:  Vertebrate  Physiology  (135). 

Genetics:  Either  Botany  240  or  Zoology  240. 

Chemistry:  General  Chemistry  (111-112)  plus  one  ad- 
ditional course  in  either  Chemistry  or  Biochemistry. 

Mathematics:  Two  semesters  of  Calculus  (127-128) 
or  two  of  the  following:  Finite  Math  (112),  Introductory 
to  Statistics  (231)  or  Introductory  to  Computer  Science 
(122). 

Physics:  Two  semesters,  either  141-142  or  121-122. 

Additional  requirements  for  teacher  certification 
include  Elementary  Psychology  (101)  and  either  Edu- 
cational Psychology  (301)  or  Adolescent  Psychology 
(263),  and  the  required  course  work  and  practice 
teaching  in  Education. 


Chemistry 

The  Department  of  Chemistry  offers  two  major  curric- 
ula: the  B.S.  (with  accreditation  to  the  American 
Chemical  Society),  and  the  B.A.  These  curricula  have 
been  considerably  revised,  effective  for  the  class  of 
1978.  The  principal  change  permits  greater  option 
in  the  selection  of  upper  level  courses.  Students  grad- 
uating prior  to  1978  may  elect  to  qualify  under  the 
revised  curricula,  or  the  curricula  in  effect  at  the  time 
they  started  in  the  program. 

The  B.S.  program  is  designed  for  students  who  wish 
to  prepare  for  graduate  study,  or  for  research  and/or 
development  work  in  chemical  laboratories.  A  slightly 
modified  program  permits  preparation  for  secondary 
school  teaching.  The  B.A.  program  provides  for  stu- 
dents who  wish  to  combine  chemistry  with  another 
major  area,  as  business  for  technical  sales  or  manage- 
ment, or  education  for  teaching,  or  pre-professional 
(medical,  dental).  Either  program,  with  appropriate 
related  courses,  prepares  a  student  for  graduate  study 
in  environmental  science,  food  science,  material 
science,  oceanography,  etc. 
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the  student  completes  a  chemistry  core  which  includes 
Chemistry  113,  114  (Principles  of  Chemistry);  Chem- 
istry 165,  166,  167,  168  (Organic  Chemistry  with 
laboratory);  Chemistry  241  (Inorganic);  Chemistry  285, 

286  (Physical);  Chemistry  210  (Analytical);  Chemistry 

287  (Physical  Lab);  Mathematics  135,  136,  165 
(Calculus);  and  Physics  161,  162,  163  (a  Calculus 
approach  to  Physics).  It  is  recommended  that  German, 
Russian,  or  Japanese  be  selected  to  satisfy  the 
College's  language  requirement,  and  that  the  student 
elect  at  least  one  course  in  other  sciences  and  in 
computer  science.  The  upper  level  chemistry  require- 
ment is  three  lecture  courses,  representing  two  of 
three  designated  groupings,  and  four  laboratory  courses, 
representing  both  of  two  designated  groupings. 

The  B.A.  program  includes  a  core  of  Chemistry  113, 
114,  165,  166,  167,  168,  210,  241,  281,  282  (281,  282 
are  Physical  Chemistry);  Mathematics  135,  136;  Physics 
141,  142.  Two  upper  level  chemistry  lecture  courses 
and  one  laboratory  course  complete  the  requirement. 

A  number  of  options  and  permitted  substitutions 
are  noted  in  a  detailed  description  of  the  B.S.  and 
B.A.  curricula.  It  is  extremely  important  that  the  stu- 
dent get  initial  and  continuing  advice  from  a  Chemistry 
faculty  member  regarding  his  choices  and  options. 

Professor  Richason  is  the  departmental  Chief  Adviser. 

Chinese 

(See  Asian  Studies] 

Classics 

The  study  of  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  civilization 
and  culture,  the  oldest  of  human  disciplines,  occupies 
a  position  central  to  all  the  humanities  and  still  forms 
a  broad  base  for  the  disciplines  of  history,  English, 
philosophy,  art  history,  comparative  literature,  and 
religious  studies.  It  can  provide  a  meaningful  core 
in  every  student's  education. 

Courses  labeled  "Classics"  on  the  100  and  200  levels 
are  offered  for  purposes  of  general  education.  They 
require  no  knowledge  of  Latin  or  Greek;  all  readings 
are  done  in  English  translation.  Courses  of  this  type 
are  offered  in  Greek  and  Roman  civilization,  ancient 
mythology,  and  Greek  and  Latin  literature  in  transla- 
tion. 

There  is  also  a  special  language  skills  course  in 
Greek  and  Latin  elements  in  English  designed  to  in- 
crease the  student's  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
English  vocabulary  by  study  of  the  roots,  prefixes, 
and  suffixes  incorporated  into  English  from  Greek  and 
Latin.  A  full  range  of  courses  is  offered  in  the  Latin 
language  and  its  literature.  The  offerings  in  Greek 
may  be  supplemented  with  courses  at  the  neighboring 
colleges  (Amherst,  Hampshire,  Mount  Holyoke,  and 
Smith).  Arabic,  Armenian,  Hebrew,  Persian,  and 
Turkish  are  presently  being  offered  in  the  Classics 
program. 

The  Major 

A  student  who  majors  in  Classics  may  choose  one 
of  the  following  areas  of  concentration:  1)  Latin,  2) 
Greek,  3)  Ancient  Literature,  4)  Ancient  Civilization, 
5)  Mediterranean  Archaeology,  or  6)  Religion.  A  de- 
scription of  each  of  these  areas  of  concentration  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Classics  Department  (537  Herter 
Hall,  tel.  545-0512).  A  separate  interdepartmental  major 
in  Classics  and  Philosophy  is  available.  The  Classics 
major  can  provide  1)  a  meaningful  humanistic  core  in 


60  a  liberal  arts  education,  2)  preparation  for  graduate 
work  in  the  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching  program  at 
this  University  for  those  who  wish  to  teach  Latin  and 
Classics  on  the  secondary  school  level,  3)  preparation 
for  graduate  work  elsewhere  leading  to  the  Ph.D.  and 
teaching  on  the  college  level,  and  4)  preparation  for 
seminary,  rabbinical  school,  or  other  graduate  level 
religious  studies,  and  5)  preparation  for  graduate  work 
elsewhere  in  Mediterranean  archaeology,  leading  to 
careers  in  teaching  and  field  work. 

Advisers 

Classics  majors  may  select  any  member  of  the  Classics 
faculty  as  an  adviser.  Professor  Edward  Phinney,  Her- 
ter  533  [545-0514),  is  the  Chief  Adviser  for  Classics 
majors  and  will  help  students  select  an  appropriate 
adviser.  Students  with  a  special  interest  in  Latin-teacher 
training  should  consult  Professor  Vincent  Cleary 
[Herter  535);  those  with  a  special  interest  in  pre- 
seminarian  studies  should  consult  Professor  Charles 
Isbell  (Herter  729);  and  those  with  a  special  interest 
in  Mediterranean  Archaeology  should  consult  Professor 
Elizabeth  Will  (Herter  744). 

Prizes 

During  the  1974/1975  academic  year  the  Department 
of  Classics  will  award  prizes  to  undergraduates  of 
$100  each  from  the  Milton  C.  Davis  Memorial  Fund. 
The  prizes  will  be  awarded  for  1)  the  best  translation 
from  Latin,  2)  the  best  translation  into  Latin,  3)  the 
best  paper  by  a  junior  or  senior  in  the  upper  level 
Classics,  Greek,  or  Latin  courses,  4)  the  highest  level 
of  competence  in  Greek  at  the  end  of  the  160  course, 
and  5)  the  highest  level  of  attainment  in  Latin  by  an 
entering  freshman.  For  further  information,  contact 
Professor  Robert  Dyer  (Herter  539). 

Scholarships  and  Study  in  Italy  and  Greece 
For  the  spring  semester,  1975,  the  Department  will 
award  a  scholarship  of  $1,000  to  a  Classics  major  with 
concentration  in  Latin  or  Greek  to  study  at  the  Inter- 
collegiate Center  for  Classical  Studies  in  Rome.  Con- 
sult Professor  Elizabeth  Will  for  further  information. 
Students  interested  in  ancient  and  modern  Greece 
are  invited  to  participate  in  the  Aegean  Institute  on 
the  island  of  Poros  (near  ancient  Troizen)  during  the 
summer.  For  information,  contact  Professor  Niki 
Stavrolakes.  The  Department  maintains  a  list  of 
archaeological  digs  where  students  may  receive  train- 
ing and  experience  in  archaeological  excavations; 
those  interested  should  consult  Professors  Stavrolakes 
or  Will. 


Communication  Studies 

Courses  in  Communication  Studies  are  designed  to 
enrich  the  students'  understanding  of  man  through 
theoretical  study  of  the  communication  process  and 
the  application  of  this  theory  to  various  communication 
forms.  A  major  in  Communication  Studies  prepares  a 
student  not  only  for  a  career  in  one  of  the  communi- 
cation disciplines,  but  also  for  a  career  in  law,  gov- 
ernment, the  arts  or  business. 

Majors  are  required  to  select  one  of  the  following 
areas  of  concentration:  1)  Communication  Disorders, 
recommended  for  students  who  plan  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  graduate  study  in  order  to  meet  American 
Speech  and  Hearing  Association  (ASHA)  certification 
standards  for  careers  as  speech  therapists  and  audiol- 
ogists;  2)  Mass  Communications,  recommended  for 
students  who  plan  to  pursue  careers  in  educational  or 


commercial  media  or  to  prepare  themselves  for  grad- 
uate study  in  Mass  Communications;  3)  Communication 
and  Rhetorical  Theory,  recommended  for  students  who 
plan  to  pursue  careers  in  law,  public  affairs,  govern- 
ment and  similar  professions  or  to  prepare  themselves 
for  graduate  study  in  Communication  and  Rhetorical 
Theory;  Communication  Education,  required  of  all 
students  who  plan  to  earn  a  secondary  school  teachers" 
certificate  in  Speech  Communication. 

Majors  must  meet  the  requirements  of  the  area  of 
major  concentration.  Specific  information  may  be 
secured  in  the  departmental  office. 


Comparative  Literature 

The  study  of  comparative  literature  has  the  following 
aims:  to  develop  the  student's  ability  to  read  literature 
with  critical  perceptiveness;  to  provide  a  more  accurate 
sense  of  literary  history  than  the  study  of  a  single 
literature  makes  possible;  to  encourage  detailed  scrutiny 
of  literary  masterworks  selected  from  more  than  one 
language,  place,  or  time;  to  prepare  the  student  for 
more  advanced,  methodical  investigation  of  problems 
involving  more  than  one  literature;  and  to  attempt  to 
make  clear  the  meaning  and  function  of  literature  in 
itself  and  in  its  interdisciplinary  dimensions. 

Two  different  types  of  major  program  lead  to  the 
B.A.  degree  in  Comparative  Literature.  One  is  designed 
for  the  student  who  plans  to  go  on  to  graduate  study 
in  comparative  literature  or  in  some  closely  allied 
field;  the  other  is  directed  toward  the  needs  of  a 
student  who  is  not  planning  graduate  study  but  wishes 
to  read  widely  and  with  some  depth  in  at  least  two 
different  literatures. 

The  first  type  of  program  normally  involves  the  study 
of  literature  in  two  languages,  a  major  and  a  minor; 
one  of  thesemay  be  English.  Majors  must  also  fulfill  a 
requirement  in  a  third  language,  preferably  ancient, 
either  by  taking  six  credits  of  elementary  course  work 
or  by  passing  the  appropriate  reading  examination. 
The  usual  program  for  this  first  type  of  major  consists 
of  42  credits  of  course  work,  not  including  the  work 
done  in  the  third  language.  These  42  credits  should  be 
distributed  as  follows:  15  in  the  literature  of  the  major 
language,  12  in  the  literature  of  the  minor  language, 
and  15  in  Comparative  Literature  (including  3  directed 
toward  the  literature  of  the  major  language).  Any 
student  who  is  capable  of  doing  upper-level  work  in 
a  third  language  may  elect  the  following  distribution: 
15  in  the  major  literature,  9  in  one  minor  literature, 
6  in  another,  15  in  Comparative  Literature,  and  3  to 
be  elected  in  any  of  the  preceding  categories. 

The  second  type  of  program  involves  the  study  of 
literature  equally  in  two  languages.  The  normal  pro- 
gram will  consist  of  45  credits  of  course  work,  dis- 
tributed as  follows:  15  in  the  literature  of  one  lan- 
guage, 15  in  the  literature  of  the  second  language, 
and  15  in  Comparative  Literature. 

Neither  language  department  courses  taught  in  trans- 
lation nor  Comparative  Literature  courses  numbered 
lower  than  203  may  be  counted  as  part  of  the  major. 
Comparative  Literature  203  and  204  may  be  counted 
only  if  the  student  has  arranged  beforehand  with  the 
instructor  to  do  reading  in  a  foreign  language.  All 
Comparative  Literature  courses  at  the  200  level  are, 
however,  strongly  recommended  to  prospective 
majors  as  providing  essential  backgrounds  and  intro- 
ductions to  more  advanced  study.  Language  depart- 
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62  ment  courses  numbered  higher  than  140  may  usually 
be  counted  as  part  of  the  major. 

Comparative  Literature  380,  Theories  of  Litera- 
ture, is  required  of  all  majors  without  exception.  Com- 
parative Literature  204,  Classics  of  European  Litera- 
ture, is  required  of  all  majors  who  have  a  primary  in- 
terest in  modern  literature.  It  is  also  recommended 
that  majors  take  at  least  three  hours  of  their  work  in 
the  form  of  a  non-Western  humanities  course  or  a 
course  in  the  Department  of  Afro-American  Studies. 
Except  for  Comparative  Literature  380,  courses  may  not 
be  counted  as  a  part  of  the  major  program  if  they  are 
taken  on  a  pass/fail  basis. 


Computer  and  Information  Science 

The  Program  in  Computer  and  Information  Science 
offers  a  wide  range  of  undergraduate  courses  in  the 
areas  of  Computers,  Theory  of  Computation,  and  Cyber- 
netics. 

An  increasing  number  of  undergraduates,  irrespective 
of  their  major,  are  finding  it  useful  to  have  the  ability 
to  program  and  use  modern  computing  equipment. 
They  will  find  four  courses  (Introduction  to  Problem 
Solving  Using  the  Computer;  Introduction  to  Computer 
and  Information  Science;  Assembly  Language  Pro- 
gramming; Comparative  Programming  Languages) 
very  useful  in  getting  experience  with  the  time- 
sharing system  at  the  University  and  mastering  batch 
processing  using  the  many  available  languages. 

A  number  of  courses  introduce  undergraduates  to  the 
design  of  computers,  the  design  of  compilers  for  com- 
municating with  computers  in  high  level  languages,  and 
with  new  techniques  for  reducing  complex  problems 
to  computer  form. 

Courses  in  automata  theory,  linguistics  and  auto- 
mata, complexity  and  decision  theory,  and  related 
topics  introduce  the  student  with  a  mathematical  back- 
ground to  the  many  exciting  problems  posed  by  the 
theoretical  study  of  computation. 

Students  from  all  schools  of  the  University  have 
expressed  interest  in  the  new  program  in  cybernetics. 
Of  particular  note  are  the  courses  "Foundations  of 
Cybernetics,"  which  introduces  the  student  to  the  com- 
putational study  of  brain  function  and  to  the  design 
of  robots;  and  "Ecological  Cybernetics,"  which  shows 
how  mathematical  techniques  may  combine  with  com- 
puter simulation  to  allow  man  to  tackle  large-scale 
problems  of  ecological  interactions.  Other  courses 
develop  research  on  vision  and  memory  from  both  a 
neurophysiological  and  robotic  viewpoint;  explore  the 
design  of  question-answering  systems,  etc. 

Non-technical  majors  who  desire  a  comprehensive 
insight  into  the  uses  and  abilities  of  computers,  and 
who  desire  a  more  practical  "hands  on"  laboratory 
approach  to  their  learning  experiences,  should  be  in- 
terested in  "Elements  of  Computers:  Art  and  Science." 
In  addition,  the  course  "Computers  and  Society"  helps 
students  who  want  to  understand  the  use  of  computers 
to  solve  social  problems,  and  of  the  studies  required 
to  avoid  "side  effects" — including  such  problems  as 
data  banks,  computerized  voting,  automated  health 
care,  and  computer-aided  instruction. 

While  no  formal  undergraduate  major  exists  in  Com- 
puter and  Information  Science,  it  is  possible  for  stu- 
dents to  seek  a  Bachelor's  Degree  with  Individual  Con- 
centration, the  program  being  worked  out  individually. 


Economics 

Economics  is  the  study  of  an  imposing,  hard  fact  of 
hfe,  that  what  we  as  a  society  would  like  to  have 
exceeds  the  capacity  of  our  resources  to  provide  it.  We 
are  forced,  therefore,  to  choose — and  simultaneously 
exclude — those  goods  and  services  we  will  have  from 
the  larger  menu  of  possibilities.  Economics  develops 
the  basic  principles  stemming  from  this  scarcity  and 
applies  them  to  analyze  the  various  aspects  of  human 
activity  where  such  choices  must  be  made. 

The  Economics  Department  at  the  University  offers 
courses  spanning  this  naturally  broad  range  of  interests 
within  economics.  The  courses  are  subject  to  continuous 
review  as  the  findings  and  techniques  of  economic 
science  improve.  In  recent  years  substantial  numbers 
of  new  courses  have  been  added  and  many  existing 
courses  revisee. 

Courses  are  offered  in  such  topics  as  economic 
theory,  international  trade,  industrial  structure  and 
regulation,  labor  economics  and  human  capital,  mathe- 
matical economics,  economic  history,  lesser  developed 
economies,  comparative  systems,  regional  and  urban 
economics,  public  finance  and  history  of  economic 
thought. 

Thus  the  individual  student  is  faced  with  a  choice. 
The  department  has  far  more  course  offerings  than  he, 
even  as  a  major,  could  reasonably  take.  But  his  deci- 
sions have  been  made  much  easier  by  the  flexibility 
deliberately  built  in  the  course  structure.  A  student 
who  wishes  a  basic  understanding  of  economics  or  com- 
pletion of  a  (D)  distribution  requirement  will  probably 
take  Economics  100,  Elements  of  Economics.  If  he  is 
interested  in  a  particular  topic  he  may  take  Economics 
121,  International  Trade;  Economics  141,  Labor  Prob- 
lems; Economics  171,  Comparative  Systems;  and 
Economics  181,  Urban  Problems;  all  of  which  presume 
no  previous  economics  courses.  A  student  expecting  to 
take  more  than  one  economics  course  should  begin 
with  Economics  103,  Microeconomics  and  continue  with 
Economics  104,  Macroeconomics.  Then,  if  the  eco- 
nomics of  a  particular  subject  interested  the  student, 
he  may  enroll  in  the  appropriate  one  from  among 
most  other  courses  offered  by  the  department.  A  stu- 
dent interested  in  developing  economic  tools  of  analysis 
further  for  a  career  in  business  or  systems  analysis, 
for  example,  can  take  Economics  203  and  204  after  the 
two  introductory  courses. 

The  same  freedom  of  choice  extends  to  majors  in 
economics.  Graduates  of  the  undergraduate  program 
in  economics  continue  in  a  wide  variety  of  categories 
such  as  graduate  school,  law  school,  government,  or 
business  so  that  they  should  be  able  to  structure  their 
own  appropriate  program. 

Along  with  University  and  college  requirements  the 
department  requires  majors  to  complete  24  credits  in 
economics  which  must  include  104,  203,  204  and  at 
least  three  other  courses  of  the  200  or  above  level. 
The  only  other  requirement  is  one  of  calculus  such  as 
116,  127,  135,  or  146  so  that  students  have  some 
familiarity  with  the  language  in  which  so  much  of 
modern  economics  is  conducted.  Majors  are  assigned 
to  a  permanent  adviser  when  they  enter  the  depart- 
ment but  are  not  required  to  obtain  his  signature  on 
semester  programs.  In  practice  many  economics  majors 
follow  an  informal  advising  system  of  consulting  faculty 
members  from  whom  they  have  had  courses  or  who  are 
well  versed  in  specific  areas. 


64  English 

The  English  Department  offers  a  wide  variety  of 
courses  which  attempt  to  cover  not  only  British  and 
American  literature  but  the  literatures  of  all  English- 
speaking  people.  As  a  result,  the  opportunities  for  a 
liberal  education — a  broadening  and  deepening  of 
awareness  to  values  expressed  by  writers  of  our  own 
time,  of  past  centuries  and  of  various  nations  and 
ethnic  groups — are  plentiful.  Aside  from  studying  liter- 
ature, English  majors  are  encouraged  to  study  creative 
and  expository  writing,  folklore,  film  and  other  related 
subjects  such  as  linguistics  and  journalism.  Students 
who  major  in  English  are  exposed  to  important  literary 
works  and  are  expected  to  develop  those  skills  neces- 
sary to  understand  and  evaluate  literature  as  well  as 
to  express  their  opinions  concerning  it  coherently  and 
persuasively.  All  undergraduate  programs  in  English 
are  administered  in  the  Department's  Undergraduate 
Studies  Office  in  Bartlett  Hall.  The  Program  in  Journa- 
listic Studies  is  also  administered  there.  The  Depart- 
ment's Chief  Adviser,  Leonta  Horrigan,  and  the  Director 
of  Undergraduate  Studies,  Walker  Gibson,  are  available 
in  that  office  to  assist  students  with  problems  involving 
transfer  credits  in  English,  departmental  requirements, 
scheduling  and  planning  courses  of  study. 

There  are  two  options  for  majoring  in  English, 
and  students  are  required  to  complete  one  of  the  op- 
tions. Option  A  requires  students  to  study  various 
approaches  to  literature:  one  course  in  a  pre-modern 
period;  one  course  in  literature  not  written  in  English; 
three  of  the  four  following  kinds  of  literature:  a  course 
in  language,  a  course  in  Shakespeare,  a  course  in  an 
individual  author  besides  Shakespeare,  and  a  course  in 
a  literary  genre  such  as  tragedy,  lyric  poetry  or  satire. 
Option  B  requires  students  to  complete  a  survey  of 
major  authors:  two  courses  in  masterpieces  of  Western 
literature,  two  courses  in  major  British  authors,  and 
one  course  in  Shakespeare.  Both  options  invite  students 
to  elect  their  remaining  courses  to  form  programs  of 
study  which  are  coherent  and  which  accord  with  their 
own  interests  or  needs.  To  assist  in  this  planning, 
various  members  of  the  Department  are  available  to 
help  students  plan  programs  which  focus  on  period 
studies,  (such  as  Medieval  or  Victorian  studies),  Amer- 
ican civilization,  women's  studies,  film  studies,  folklore 
or  a  number  of  other  areas.  The  English  major  must 
complete  30  credits  in  upper  level  courses  (i.e.,  courses 
numbered  above  200).  Up  to  six  of  these  credits  may 
be  substituted  by  upper  level  courses  in  related  areas 
such  as  journalistic  studies,  linguistics,  foreign  lan- 
guage, comparative  literature,  or  speech  courses  re- 
lated to  literature.  All  questions  regarding  what  can 
be  substituted  should  be  directed  to  the  Department's 
Chief  Adviser. 

Students  who  wish  to  graduate  with  Honors  in 
English  must  take  at  least  four  upper  level  courses 
designated  as  Honors  English  courses,  have  a  minimum 
cumulative  average  of  3.2,  and  choose  to  either  write 
a  thesis  or  take  an  additional  two  Honors  English 
courses.  Students  who  wish  to  be  certified  to  teach 
English  in  secondary  schools  must  apply  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  English  Education  Committee;  successful 
completion  of  the  major  requirements  does  not  auto- 
matically ensure  students  a  place  in  the  English  Educa- 
tion program. 

Fine  Arts 

(See  Art] 


French  65 

The  vast  richness  of  France's  long  cultural  life — royal, 
imperial,  and  republican — as  well  as  the  tenacity  of 
France's  citizenry  wholeheartedly  bound  to  that  life, 
have  given  the  world  an  unforgettable  gift.  Apart  from 
the  natural  grace  and  incisiveness  of  its  language, 
French  literature,  rarely  stolid,  is  a  continual  and  ex- 
hilirating  plunge  into  intellectual  and  spiritual  turmoils 
committed  to  an  understanding  of  human  dilemma.  For 
that  reason,  the  best  of  French  literary  works  needs  no 
dusting  off  to  be  appreciated  today,  for  they  either 
forecast  or  they  are  already  the  contemporary  image  of 
a  questioning,  vibrant  civilization.  Ties  of  language 
bind  parts  of  Belgium  and  Switzerland  to  metropolitan 
France,  but  without  loss  of  identity,  while  new,  dif- 
ferent, and  often  brilliant  expressions  of  man's  condi- 
tion emerge  with  increasing  rapidity  from  artists  in 
French  Canada,  Africa  and  the  Antilles. 

Students  planning  to  major  in  French  have  access 
to  programs  ranging  from  language  skill  courses  at 
all  levels  to  a  rich  body  of  courses  devoted  to  literature 
and, civilization.  To  supplement  the  major,  requirements 
of  which  are  outlined  in  several  other  brief  documents, 
students  are  urged  to  take  advantage  of  our  overseas 
programs  in  Grenoble  and  Pau,  or  to  spend  their  entire 
junior  year  in  Paris  under  the  auspices  of  the  University 
of  Massachusetts-Boston.  Majors  will  also  find  living  in 
the  French  Corridor  not  only  a  successful  way  of  learn- 
ing spoken  French  outside  of  the  classroom,  but  also  an 
important  introduction  to  life  in  France.  The  depart- 
ment regularly  invites  exceptional  scholars  to  spend  a 
semester  or  year  on  campus  to  teach  undergraduate 
courses;  it  also  receives  the  annual  visit  of  a  theatrical 
troupe  offering  a  varied  repertoire;  it  makes  available 
a  film  series  open  to  the  public. 

Special  departmental  advisers  determine  the  major's 
proper  placement  within  the  department,  help  to  formu- 
late the  future  program  of  each  student,  and  resolve 
academic  problems  that  may  arise  during  the  major's 
four  years  on  campus;  other  special  advisers  clarify 
overseas  programs.  For  their  part,  majors  may  and 
should  elect  (within  the  limits  of  the  36-credit  major 
field)  related  courses  in  other  fields:  philosophy,  art 
history,  English  literature,  French  history,  and  so  on. 
Advisers  will  always  assist  majors  in  selecting  those 
extra-departmental  courses  meant  to  enrich  and  en- 
hance the  major  field. 

The  major  in  French  is  carefully  designed  both  in 
breadth  and  in  depth  to  form  the  well  educated  citizen. 
At  the  same  time,  portions  of  the  major  program  are 
calculated  to  prepare  for  teaching  at  the  secondary 
level  and  to  serve  as  a  preliminary  training  leading  to 
the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts,  Master  of  Arts  in  Teach- 
ing, and  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  Students  may  wish 
to  discuss  many  additional  programs  leading,  for  exam- 
ple, to  foreign  service  careers  or  posts  requiring  both  a 
proficiency  in  spoken  French  as  well  as  a  wide  knowl- 
edge of  French  thought  and  life.  As  a  support  for  fu- 
ture professional  life,  the  French  language  is  used  ex- 
clusively in  all  major  courses. 

For  complete  information  concerning  the  major  in 
French,  please  consult  Professor  Micheline  Dufau, 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of  French  and  Italian,  or 
designated  advisers. 


Geography 

The  program  in  geography  provides  a  sound  prepara- 
tion for  majors  intending  to  proceed  to  graduate  study 
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systematic  and  regional  geography  for  students 
majoring  in  other  fields. 

For  students  specializing  in  geography  there  is  a 
wide  variety  of  possible  careers  in  teaching  at  all 
levels  in  planning,  industry  and  government  agencies. 

The  faculty  is  prepared  to  discuss  a  program  of 
courses  in  geography  and  related  fields  which  best 
fits  the  career  intentions  and  interests  of  the  individual 
student.  The  minimal  major  requires  that  the  student 
take  one  introductory  course  (135  or  155),  two  courses 
in  Regional  Geography  (200-239),  Cartography  (250), 
two  courses  in  Systematic  Geography  (260-399)  and 
any  other  three  upper  division  geography  courses. 

Prof.  Terence  Burke  is  the  Chief  Adviser  for  Geog- 
raphy. 

Geology 

Students  considering  Geology  as  a  major  will  find  a 
variety  of  undergraduate  programs  available.  These 
are  contained  within  three  degree  options:  the  B.A. 
degree,  the  B.S.  degree,  Geology  Option,  and  the 
B.S.  degree,  Earth  Science  Option. 

The  B.A.  degree  is  the  most  flexible,  and  may  be 
used  by  a  student  to  develop  an  individualized 
program.  It  is  particularly  suited  for  those  inter- 
ested in  Geology  but  not  planning  a  professional 
career  in  the  field. 

The  B.S.  degree.  Geology  Option  provides  a  strong 
background  for  those  wishing  professional  careers 
in  Geology.  The  program  consists  largely  of  required 
courses  in  Geology  and  supporting  sciences  that 
prepare  students  for  graduate  school  or  immediate 
employment.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  em- 
ployment as  a  professional  geologist  generally  requires 
some  graduate  training. 

The  B.S.  degree,  Earth  Science  Option  is  recom- 
mended for  students  interested  in  secondary  teaching, 
or  for  students  interested  in  future  graduate  work 
leading  to  the  M.A.T.  or  M.S.Ed,  degrees.  As  well 
as  the  necessary  core  Geology  courses,  this  program 
involves  extensive  course  work  in  other  sciences 
needed  to  teach  secondary  Earth  Science  and  General 
Science  courses. 

The  specific  requirements  in  Geology  and  support- 
ing subjects  for  each  degree  program  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Department  of  Geology  and  Geog- 
raphy, or  from  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
Information  and  Counseling  Center  (CASIAC).  Thomas 
E.  Rice  is  the  Chief  Adviser  for  Geology.  Students 
are  expected  to  discuss  their  career  plans  with 
a  faculty  adviser  before  selecting  or  changing  their 
degree  programs.  It  is  also  recommended  that 
students  discuss  their  course  elections  with  a  faculty 
adviser  prior  to  registering  each  semester. 

Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures 

To  fulfill  undergraduate  major  requirements  in 
German,  a  student  must  take  German  161  and 
complete  32  credits  in  the  department's  junior- 
senior  courses.  Two  programs  are  available:  Program 
A  (Language)  is  designed  principally  for  those  who 
wish  to  teach  in  elementary  or  secondary  schools 
or  for  those  whose  interest  is  not  primarily  in 
literature.  Program  B  (Literature)  is  for  those  who 
are  chiefly  interested  in  continuing  their  studies 
in  graduate  school. 

Students  selecting  Program  A  should  take  161, 
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one  of  which  must  be  in  20th-century  hterature  (331, 
332,  333,  or  334).  Students  in  Program  A  who  are  not 
planning  to  follow  a  teaching  career  may  substitute 
another  junior-senior  course  for  283. 

Students  selecting  Program  B  should  take  161, 
201,  211,  221  OR  111,  241,  242,  283,  284  OR 
courses  chosen  from  the  following:  301,  302,  303, 
311,  312,  313,  331,  332,  333,  and  334. 

Students  are  urged  to  augment  their  course  work 
with  at  least  one  summer  session  at  an  approved 
summer  school  of  German  or  by  participating  in  a 
German  program  abroad,  such  as  the  University  offers 
in  Freiburg,  Germany. 

One  course  in  history  or  philosophy  is  required 
of  all  German  majors. 


Hispanic  Languages  and  Literatures 

The  department  offers  a  major  in  Spanish  and  a  num- 
ber of  courses  in  Portuguese.  A  major  in  Portuguese 
is  planned. 

All  the  department's  programs  stress  training  in 
and  the  use  of  language  skills.  The  courses  in  His- 
panic literature  are  taught  for  their  basic  literary 
values  and  for  the  insights  they  provide  into  the 
cultures  of  Spanish-  and  Portuguese-speaking  peoples. 
The  department  also  offers  courses  which  directly 
stress  the  use  of  the  Spanish  language  and  which 
are  of  particular  advantage  to  those  Spanish 
majors  who  plan  to  teach  the  language.  Students 
are  provided  with  opportunities  to  combine  field 
work  and  community  service  with  their  academic 
programs. 

The  undergraduate  major  program  consists  of  36 
junior-senior  credits,  up  to  nine  of  which  may  be  in 
related  areas  and  disciplines  approved  by  the  depart- 
ment. Entering  Spanish  majors  who  achieve  an  inter- 
mediate year  level  in  the  placement  tests  are  urged 
to  take  Spanish  146,  an  intensive  course  which  will 
permit  them  to  start  their  Spanish  concentration  one 
semester  sooner  than  if  they  were  to  take  Spanish 
130-140,  the  usual  intermediate  course. 

Prerequisites  to  a  major  in  Spanish  are  the  follow- 
ing courses:  Spanish  131-141,  161-162,  181-182,  191. 

Students  may  choose  one  of  three  areas  of  concen- 
tration for  a  major  in  Spanish.  These  areas  are: 
A)  Literature,  B)  Linguistics,  and  C)  Bilingual 
Studies.  All  areas  of  concentration  have  as  a  common 
requirement  three  courses  in  Conversational  Spanish: 
Spanish  251,  252,253  (one  credit  each).  The  success- 
ful completion  of  the  following  programs  are  required 
for  each  one  of  the  designated  areas  of  concentration. 

A)  Literature 

a)  One  course  from  the  Medieval  Literature  group. 

b)  Two  courses  from  the  Renaissance  and  Golden 
Age  Literature  group. 

c)  One  course  from  the  18th-  and  lOth-Century 
Literature  group. 

d)  One  course  from  the  20th-century  Peninsular 
Literature  group. 

e)  Two  courses  from  the  Spanish-American  Liter- 
ature group. 

B)  Linguistics 

a)  Spanish  315  (Medieval  Literature) 

b)  One  course  from  the  Renaissance  and  Golden 
Age  Literature  group. 

c)  One  course  from  the  18th-,  19th-,  or  20th- 
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d]  One  course  from  the  Spanish-American  Liter- 
ature group. 

e)  Five  courses  from  the  Language  and  Linguis- 
tics group. 

C)  BiJinguai  Studies 

a)  Two  courses  in  Hispanic  Culture. 

b)  Three  courses  in  Hispanic  Literature. 

c)  Three  courses  that  introduce  the  student  to 
Hispanic  linguistics,  Caribbean  dialectology,  and 
history  and  theory  of  Hispanic  bilingualism. 

d)  One  course  in  language  or  linguistics. 
Students  concentrating  in  Literature  must  take  four 

other  related  courses,  one  of  which  must  be  in 
the  department.  Those  concentrating  in  Linguistics 
or  Bilingual  Studies  must  take  two  other  related 
courses,  in  or  outside  the  department. 

History 

Courses  in  history  are  designed  to  provide  an  under- 
standing of  man  through  a  study  of  patterns  of 
development  in  the  past.  The  study  should  also  give 
the  student  an  introduction  to  major  problems  in 
world  affairs.  A  major  in  history  has  value  to  the 
general  student  as  a  humanistic  discipline.  It  has 
application  as  preparation  for  careers  in  such  fields 
as  teaching,  law,  government,  journalism,  ministry, 
library  science  and  business. 

History  majors  must  take  as  required  courses  in 
their  freshman  and  sophomore  years  two  year-long 
sequences  chosen  from  History  100-101  or  110-111, 
115-116,  120-121,  140-141,  150-151.  The  history  major 
will  select  one  of  five  areas  of  specialization 
(European,  British,  American,  East  Asian,  or  Latin 
American  history]  and  take  within  it  a  minimum  of 
15  to  18  credits  of  upper-level  course  work.  Students 
specializing  in  European  history  are  required  to 
include  in  their  program  at  least  3  credits  in 
ancient  or  medieval  history  and  an  additional  3 
credits  in  the  early  modern  period  (from  the  Renais- 
sance through  the  18th  century].  In  addition  a 
student  will  take  6  or  9  credits  outside  the  special- 
ization for  a  total  of  24  upper  division  credits. 

Italian 

The  immeasurable  wealth  of  Italy's  long  cultural  life 
as  well  as  its  contribution  to  Western  civilization  are 
manifest.  Apart  from  the  beauty  of  its  language,  Italian 
literature  is  a  never-ending  search  for  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  human  condition.  Italian  literary  works 
are  among  the  most  appreciated  today  for  their  prob- 
ing questioning  of  historical  events  and  social  phenom- 
ena, their  avant-garde  character,  and  their  artistic  rep- 
resentation of  reality. 

Students  planning  to  major  in  Italian  have  access  to 
programs  ranging  from  language  skill  courses  at  all 
levels  to  a  rich  body  of  courses  devoted  to  literature 
and  civilization.  To  supplement  the  major,  require- 
ments of  which  are  outlined  in  other  brief  documents, 
students  can  take  advantage  of  the  University  Summer 
Program  in  Bologna,  Italy.  Often,  at  times  in  con- 
junction with  other  colleges  in  the  Amherst  area, 
the  department  invites  exceptional  scholars  to  spend  a 
semester  or  year  on  campus  to  teach  undergraduate 
courses. 

Special  departmental  advisers  determine  the  major's 
proper  placement  within  the  department,  help  to 
formulate  the  future  program  of  each  student,  and 
help  resolve  academic  problems  which  may  arise 
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should  elect  (within  the  limit  of  the  36-credit 
major  field)  related  courses  in  other  fields  such  as 
philosophy,  Italian  history,  Italian  art,  and  upper 
division  courses  in  other  literatures.  Advisers  will 
always  assist  the  major  in  selecting  those  extra- 
departmental  courses  intended  to  enrich  and  enhance 
the  major  field. 

The  major  in  Italian  is  carefully  planned  both  in 
breadth  and  in  depth  to  form  the  well-educated 
person.  At  the  same  time  aspects  of  the  major  pro- 
gram are  designed  to  prepare  for  teaching  at  the 
secondary  school  level  and  to  serve  as  a  preliminary 
training  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts, 
Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching,  and  the  Doctor  of 
Philosophy.  Students  may  wish  to  discuss  many  addi- 
tional programs  leading,  for  example,  to  foreign 
service  careers  or  posts  requiring  both  a  proficiency 
in  spoken  Italian  as  well  as  a  wide  knowledge 
of  Italian  life  and  thought.  As  a  support  for  future 
professional  life,  the  Italian  language  is  used  exclu- 
sively in  all  major  courses. 

For  gomplete  information  concerning  the  major  in 
Italian,  please  contact  Professor  Anthony  Terrizzi, 
Undergraduate  Adviser  for  Italian  Studies. 

Japanese 

(See  Asian  Studies] 

Journalistic  Studies 

Journalistic  Studies  is  a  program  of  the  English 
Department  offering  a  joint  major  with  that  depart- 
ment. The  student  is  required  to  earn  15  credits  in 
Journalistic  Studies  and  to  complete  the  requirements 
of  the  English  major  with  some  exceptions.  An  adviser 
should  be  consulted. 

The  Journalistic  Studies  courses  provide  background 
for  students  interested  in  diverse  career  objectives 
such  as  newspaper  work,  radio  and  television  news 
work,  publishing  and  writing.  Some  students  find 
Journalistic  Studies  valuable  as  a  preparation  for 
careers  in  law,  public  service,  and  business.  Students 
interested  in  the  Journalistic  Studies  Program  should 
contact  Professor  Howard  M.  Ziff. 

Judaic  Studies 

(See  Classics] 

Latin 

(See  Classics] 

Latin  American  Studies 

Undergraduates  interested  in  Latin  America  may  wish 
to  enroll  in  the  University's  Latin  American  Studies 
Program.  The  program  does  not  constitute  a  major 
and  is  designed  to  supplement  the  work  done  in 
another  discipline.  However,  those  students  who  ful- 
fill the  requirements  of  the  program  are  awarded  the 
Certificate  in  Latin  American  Studies  attesting  to  their 
attainment  in  area  and  language  studies.  The  require- 
ments of  the  program  are  intended  to  be  met 
partly  through  courses  that  fulfill  existing  require- 
ments of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  partly 
through  the  careful  use  of  electives. 

Requirements  for  the  Certificate  in  Latin  American 
Studies: 

TRACK  A 
1.  Languages 

a)  Students  must  demonstrate  a  practical  working 
knowledge,  defined  as  the  ability  to  engage  in  ordinary 


■70  conversations  and  to  read  mature  but  non-technical 
material,  of  Spanish  or  Portuguese.  This  knowledge 
may  be  demonstrated  by  examination  or  by  satis- 
factory performance  (with  a  grade  C  or  better)  in 
Spanish  181-182  or  Portuguese  181-182  for  conver- 
sation and  Spanish  140  or  Portuguese  140  for 
reading. 

b)  Completion  of  a  one-year  course  in  the  other 
language  (Spanish  or  Portuguese)  with  a  grade  of  at 
least  C.  This  requirement  may  be  met  by  an  achieve- 
ment test. 

2.  Area  Studies 

Successful  completion  (with  a  grade  of  C  or  better) 
of  four  courses  in  Latin  American  Studies  selected 
from  three  distinct  disciplines,  chosen  from  the  fol- 
lowing list: 

Anthropology  237,  375,  376 
Economics  267 
Education  365 
Geography  220 
Political  Science  240,  241,  245 

History  120,  121,  301,  302,  303,  304,  305,  306,  307,  308 
Hispanic  Languages  &  Literatures  201,  370,  371,  372, 
373,  374,  375,  387 

Appropriate  courses  listed  in  the  Five  College  an- 
nouncement of  Latin  American  Studies  may  also  be 
used  to  fulfill  this  requirement. 

3.  Inter-discipJinary  Courses 

All  students  must  take  the  Seminar  on  Latin 
America  (Latin  American  Studies  390).  This  is 
normally  taken  in  the  second  semester  of  the  senior 
year.  As  an  optional  course  they  may  also  want 
to  take  Latin  American  Studies  392 — Bibliography  for 
Latin  American  Studies. 

TRACK  B 

1.  Languages 

Students  must  demonstrate  a  practical  working 
knowledge  of  Spanish  or  Portuguese.  For  details  see 
above  under  Track  A,  la. 

2.  Area  Studies 

Successful  completion  of  five  courses  in  Latin  Amer- 
ican Studies  selected  from  at  least  three  distinct 
disciplines.  See  above  under  Track  A,  2  for  list. 

3.  Inter-discipJinary  Courses 

Students  must  complete  both  Latin  American  Studies 
392,  Bibliography  for  Latin  American  Studies,  and 
Latin  American  Studies  390,  Seminar  on  Latin  Amer- 
ica. 

The  Committee  on  Latin  American  Studies  administers 
the  program  and  advises  interested  students.  Com- 
mittee members  for  1974-75  are: 
Professor  Robert  A.  Potash,  Chairman  (History) 
Professor  Howard  A.  Wiarda  (Political  Science) 
Professor  Robert  Bancroft  (Hispanic  Languages) 
Associate  Professor  Donald  A.  Proulx  (Anthropology) 
Associate  Professor  Richard  W.  Wilkie  (Geography). 
Assistant  Professor  Michael  Best  (Economics) 


Legal  Studies 

The  University's  Legal  Studies  Program  was  established 
in  1973.  It  provides  an  opportunity  for  any  student 
at  the  University  to  pursue  an  introductory  course 
sequence  in  law,  presents  field  work  and  research 
opportunities,  conferences,  practica,  and  special  courses 
in  law  for  the  University  community,  and  enables 
a  limited  number  of  students  to  obtain  a  major  in 
legal  studies.  The  purpose  of  this  multi-faceted  pro- 


gram  is  the  development  of  the  study  of  legal  ^^ 

institutions  as  a  discipline  and  the  exploration  of 
the  myriad  ways  in  which  law  study  is  connected 
with  other  disciplines  pertinent  to  an  understanding 
of  society. 

Legal  studies,  then,  is  an  interdisciplinary  attempt 
to  understand  and  publicly  explore  the  nature  of  law. 
It  is  not  the  learning  of  the  breadth  of  any  spe- 
cialized legal  doctrine;  though  it  does  employ 
similar  analytic  tools  and  attempts  some  familiarity 
with  technical  law  where  needed.  It  is  not  a  "pre- 
law" program  to  give  a  leg  up  on  formal  legal  train- 
ing. And  it  is  not  a  preparation  for  any  single 
career.  It  grapples  with  problems  which  might  be 
encountered  in  making  government  policy,  doing 
public  interest  research,  organizing  a  commune,  serv- 
ing on  a  police  force,  or  managing  a  business.  It 
is  not  doctrinaire;  it  is  exploratory. 

General  Education 

The  general  education  role  of  the  Legal  Studies  Pro- 
gram is  fulfilled  by  introductory  and  intermediate  Legal 
Process— Legal  Studies  201  and  202.  This  course  se- 
quence presents  an  exploration  of  the  purposes  and 
functions  of  law  in  society.  It  deals  with  legal  reason- 
ing and  decision-making;  with  the  impact  of  law  upon 
persons  directly  and  indirectly  involved  with  it;  with 
the  relationship  between  political,  social,  and  economic 
power  and  law;  with  the  relationship  of  law  and  moral- 
ity; and  with  the  problems  of  achieving  justice  in  con- 
temporary society.  The  course  sequence  examines  the 
sociology  and  problems  of  the  legal  profession,  the  job 
of  the  police,  the  role  of  juries,  the  methods  and  moral- 
ity of  behavior  control  and  punishment,  the  function  of 
guilt  and  the  relationship  between  individual  respon- 
sibility and  group  problems.  An  important  dimension 
of  the  course  is  the  study  of  legal  phenomena  in  other 
than  formal  law  settings,  for  example,  the  family, 
schools,  business  organizations,  and  the  army. 

Each  Legal  Studies  Program  faculty  member  teaches 
LS  201-202  in  groups  small  enough  to  allow  discussion 
and  heavy  reliance  on  the  student's  ability  to  think  and 
synthesize. 

The  Major 

The  Legal  Studies  Program  offers  an  undergraduate 

major  which  requires  the  following: 

Legal  Studies  201-202       Introductory  and  intermediate 
legal  process 

390  Case  reading  and  social  re- 
search methods,  a  3  credit 
course  focusing  on  a  subject 
area  chosen  by  the  professor, 
for  example,  criminal  procedure 

385-386       Independent  study,  usually 
field  work 

391  Special  topics  in  law 

Fifteen  credits  of  study  drawn  from  offerings  in  the 
Five  Coliege  LegaJ  Studies  Catalogue  and  related  to 
a  study  plan  arrived  at  by  student  and  major  adviser. 

Proctica  &  Field  Work 
\  The  Legal  Studies  Program  offers  opportunities  for 
practical  field  work  experience  for  qualified  students. 
In  the  past,  these  projects  have  included  legislative 
drafting  and  research,  work  with  the  Western  Massa- 
chusetts Public  Interest  Research  Group,  University 
Year  for  Action  programs,  research  on  pending  liti- 
gation, work  in  legal  services  projects,  juvenile  court 


72  and  probation,  welfare,  and  other  government  agencies. 
A  number  of  unpaid  research  or  teaching  aid  jobs  with 
faculty  have  also  been  provided. 

Five  College  Legal  Studies 

The  Legal  Studies  Program  is  allied  with  other  law  and 
law-related  faculty  and  courses  in  the  Five  Colleges: 
University  of  Massachusetts,  Hampshire  College,  Am- 
herst College,  Smith  College,  and  Mount  HolyokeCol- 
lege.  Students  at  one  school  may  take  courses  at  any 
of  the  other  schools.  A  listing  of  the  full  array  of 
offerings  is  available  in  the  Five  College  Legal  Studies 
Catalogue.  This  catalogue  also  lists  the  faculty  involved 
in  law  study  and  their  individual  interests  or  special- 
ties. One  need  not  be  a  major  in  the  Legal  Studies 
Program  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  these  courses. 

Linguistics 

Though  it  is  a  humanistic  discipline,  linguistics  is  best 
described  as  the  science  of  human  language.  Through 
the  scientific  study  of  the  structure  of  language,  lin- 
guists seek  to  understand  the  nature  of  that  human 
mental  faculty  by  which  we  produce  speech  from  an 
intended  meaning,  understand  meaning  from  spoken 
or  written  language,  and  acquire  our  native  language. 
Linguists  study  the  nature  of  the  knowledge  a  human 
being  possesses  when  he  "knows"  his  native  tongue. 
Although  linguistics  has  no  undergraduate  major, 
courses  in  linguistics  are  counted  for  major  credit  in 
several  departments,  and  are  relevant  to  majors  in 
English,  the  foreign  languages,  Anthropology,  Speech, 
Psychology,  Philosophy,  and  Computer  and  Information 
Sciences. 

Mathematics 

(See  also  Probability  and  Statistics] 
The  student  electing  mathematics  as  a  major  will  find 
a  variety  of  stimulating  program  options.  These  include 
preparation  for  a  career  in  teaching  at  the  secondary 
school  level,  graduate  and  research  work  in  mathe- 
matics, computer  programming  and  data  processing, 
actuarial  work,  statistics,  or  an  industrial  position. 
Mathematics  is  also  a  good  general  major  for  students 
who  are  uncertain  of  their  career  plans.  In  addition, 
there  are  many  opportunities  for  interdisciplinary  study 
based  on  mathematics.  Both  Bachelor  of  Arts  and 
Bachelor  of  Science  degrees  are  offered,  and  the  choice 
between  them  is  usually  based  upon  the  interests  and 
intentions  of  the  student. 

All  mathematics  majors  are  required  to  complete  a 
two-year  sequence  in  calculus  and  linear  algebra,  or 
the  equivalent.  In  addition,  eight  upper-division  courses 
are  required.  These  may  be  chosen  from  the  depart- 
ment's offerings  or  from  certain  mathematics-related 
courses  in  other  departments.  Five  of  these  upper- 
division  courses  must  be  taken  in  the  form  of  2  two- 
semester  sequences  in  two  of  the  areas  of  algebra, 
analysis,  applied  mathematics,  and  geometry  and  topol- 
ogy, and  a  one  semester  elective  from  a  third  of  these 
areas.  Students  who  have  taken  calculus  in  high  school 
may  be  entitled  to  advanced  placement  with  credit  for 
their  previous  work;  they  should  consult  the  mathe- 
matics placement  counselor  during  the  summer  coun- 
seling period.  Further  detailed  information  about  mathe- 
matics major  requirements  may  be  found  in  the 
Mathematics  Major's  Information  Leaflet  which  may  be 
obtained  from  the  department. 

The  student  majoring  in  mathematics  will  have  ample 
opportunity  to  shape  his  or  her  major  program  to  fit 


his  or  her  interests.  If  he  or  she  is  interested  in  com- 
puter and  data  processing  he  or  she  would  probably 
take  courses  in  computer  and  information  science, 
logic,  linear  programming  and  possibly  probability 
and  statistics.  The  student  aiming  for  a  teaching 
career  at  the  secondary  level  might  elect  courses  in 
geometry  and  number  theory,  and  then  spend  one 
semester  of  his  or  her  senior  year  practice  teaching 
in  a  public  secondary  school.  A  student  interested  in 
actuarial  work  would  take  courses  in  analysis  and 
probability  and  statistics,  and  also  computer  science. 
Those  interested  in  industrial  work  would  do  well  to 
take  advantage  of  the  department's  offerings  in  anal- 
ysis and  applied  mathematics. 

Students  interested  in  statistics  will  find  a  good  basic 
preparation  in  the  mathematics  department's  course 
offerings,  and  will  have  an  opportunity  to  take  statistics 
courses  for  credit  toward  a  major  in  mathematics. 

Those  planning  on  college  level  teaching  or  research 
in  mathematics  should  be  thinking  of  graduate  school 
and  are  urged  to  take  a  number  of  the  "pure"  mathe- 
matics courses  such  as  group  theory,  topology,  differen- 
tial geometry,  and  set  theory. 

Students  who  demonstrate  unusual  mathematical 
aptitude  by  the  completion  of  their  junior  year  are 
encouraged  to  enroll  in  a  graduate  course  or  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Senior  Honors  Program  in  which  the  stu- 
dent undertakes  a  substantial  independent  study  project 
and  writes  an  honors  thesis. 

Every  student  majoring  in  mathematics  is  assigned  a 
faculty  adviser.  Further  opportunities  to  meet  with 
faculty  members  on  an  informal  basis  are  provided 
by  various  department-sponsored  activities.  In  the  past 
these  have  included  a  mathematics  club  for  under- 
graduates, and  a  junior  colloquium  at  which  special 
lectures  for  undergraduates  were  given  by  faculty 
members.  For  those  who  enjoy  mathematical  competi- 
tions, the  department  has  entered  a  team  in  the  na- 
tional Putnam  Prize  competition  for  the  past  several 
years. 

Microbiology 

The  major  program  in  microbiology  offers  sound  prepa- 
ration for  more  intensive  graduate  study  and  research 
in  microbiology,  as  well  as  basic  preparation  for  a  wide 
variety  of  positions  as  microbiologists  in  research  and 
non-research  laboratories.  In  either  event,  microbiology 
majors  should  immediately  begin  preparation  in  chemis- 
try. Microbiology  majors  are  required  to  have  broad 
training  in  collateral  sciences,  and  minimum  require- 
ments include  chemistry  through  quantitative  analysis 
and  organic,  and  one  year  each  of  introductory  bio- 
logical science,  physics,  and  mathematics.  Those  stu- 
dents contemplating  graduate  study  will  be  advised  to 
emphasize  stronger  training  in  these  collateral  sciences. 
Courses  in  microbiology  are  designed  to  offer  funda- 
mental training  in  the  basic  core  areas  and  disciplines 
of  this  field.  Microbiology  250,  280,  340,  senior  sem- 
inar, and  elective  courses  contributing  to  a  total  of  at 
least  17  credits  in  microbiology  are  required  of  majors. 
Professor  S.C.  Holt  is  departmental  Chief  Adviser. 

Music 

The  Music  Department  offers  programs  of  study  leading 
to  the  Bachelor  of  Music  and  Bachelor  of  Arts  degrees. 
An  audition  is  required  of  all  applicants. 

The  Bachelor  of  Music  degree  is  awarded  upon  com- 
pletion of  University  core  requirements  and  a  concen- 
tration in  one  of  four  areas:  Theory-Composition,  Per- 


74  formance,  Vocal  Music  Education,  and  Instrumental 
Music  Education.  Each  area  of  concentration  consists 
of  specialized  courses  in  particular  fields  as  well  as 
a  departmental  core  of  applied  music,  theory,  history 
and  literature,  and  piano  proficiency. 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  may  be  earned  by  the 
completion  of  University  core  requirements,  additional 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  requirements  (language, 
humanities,  and  sciences],  and  a  concentration  in  Music 
History,  Theory-Composition,  or  Performance.  The 
music  core  requirements  are  identical  with  those  of 
the  Bachelor  of  Music  degree. 

All  programs  contain  course  sequences  in  theory 
and  applied  music  designed  as  four-year  programs.  A 
student  not  entering  as  a  freshman  may  abbreviate 
his  or  her  program  only  by  advanced  placement  or  by 
appropriate  transfer  credit. 

The  audition  serves  to  determine  the  selection  of  the 
area  of  concentration  as  well  as  the  qualification  for 
music  study.  Applicants  for  Instrumental  Music  Educa- 
tion must  present  a  band  or  orchestral  instrument 
as  a  primary  instrument.  Vocal  Music  Education  appli- 
cants presenting  piano  or  organ  as  a  primary  instru- 
ment are  also  expected  to  meet  voice  study  require- 
ments. 

Students  not  majoring  in  music  may  select  non-spe- 
cialized courses  in  music  appreciation,  music  history, 
applied  music  (subject  to  prior  audition),  and  partici- 
pation in  the  various  performing  groups  which  are  open 
to  all  University  students. 

Professor  Joseph  Contino  is  Chief  Adviser  for  under- 
graduates. 

The  Music  Department  is  a  member  of  the  National 
Association  of  Schools  of  Music. 


Near  Eastern  Studies 

(See  Classics] 

Philosophy 

Philosophy  deals  with  questions  of  central  and  peren- 
nial human  concern:  large  questions,  having  to  do  with 
reasoning,  or  right  and  wrong,  or  man,  or  the  world, 
in  general  terms;  and  small  questions  about  the  fine 
structure  of  knowledge,  existence,  and  value.  There  is 
a  special  pleasure  in  thinking  about  such  questions, 
and  in  learning  how  to  think  about  them  clearly,  re- 
sponsibly, and  effectively.  The  study  of  philosophy 
acquaints  one  with  an  important  part  of  our  common 
intellectual  heritage;  it  also  helps  develop  habits  and 
skills  that  serve  one  well  in  other  fields  and  disciplines, 
and  indeed  in  daily  life. 

The  core  fields  in  philosophy  are  logic,  ethics,  meta- 
physics, and  theory  of  knowledge.  There  are  also  spe- 
cialized fields,  such  as  philosophy  of  science,  political 
philosophy,  aesthetics,  philosophy  of  religion,  and  phil- 
osophy of  language.  A  student  may  wish  to  develop 
a  competence  in  one  of  the  specialized  fields,  or  in  the 
philosophy  of  a  certain  period  (e.g.,  ancient  philosophy 
or  the  philosophy  of  the  17th  century],  or  in  a  par- 
ticular school  or  style  of  philosophy  (say  existentialism, 
or  analytic  philosophy). 

The  Philosophy  Department  offers  courses  in  all 
areas  of  philosophy  at  all  levels,  from  the  most  ele- 
mentary to  the  most  advanced.  Majors,  in  philosophy 
take  30  credits  in  departmental  courses.  No  particular 
course  is  required,  but  each  major  has  to  have  one 
semester  course  (3  credits)  in  logic,  one  in  ethics. 


and  four  in  the  history  of  philosophy.  The  100-level 
courses  may  be  counted  in  meeting  these  requirements. 

Students  with  specialized  interests  can  arrange  inde- 
pendent study  courses;  and  those  with  a  B  average  or 
better  can  do  honors  work  in  their  senior  year,  in 
which  an  honors  thesis,  written  under  the  supervision 
of  a  faculty  tutor,  is  presented  in  lieu  of  6  of  the  re- 
quired 30  course  credits. 

The  Department  also  offers  a  Teacher  Preparation 
Program,  designed  for  students  who  wish  to  teach 
philosophy  in  secondary  schools.  Three  joint  major 
programs,  in  which  philosophy  is  combined  with 
classics  or  linguistics  or  mathematics,  are  also  avail- 
able. These  are  administered  by  Philosophy  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  other  departments  concerned. 

Professor  Gareth  Matthews  is  Director  of  Under- 
graduate Studies  and  Chief  Adviser  for  the  philosophy 
major. 


Physics 

(See  also  Astronomy] 

The  Department  of  Physics  and  Astronomy  offers  pro- 
grams of  study  and  individual  courses  in  physics  for 
students  in  science  and  science-related  areas  and  for 
liberal  arts  students. 

For  the  liberal  arts  student  a  variety  of  one  and  two 
semester  courses  is  available.  Physics  115,  116,  117 
and  118  consider  topics  in  music,  special  relativity, 
nuclear  energy,  and  quantum  physics  respectively. 
Physics  121-122  provide  a  broader  view  of  the  ideas 
and  concepts  of  physics  for  the  non-science  student. 

Physics  141-142  are  designed  for  students  in  the  life 
sciences  as  well  as  pre-med,  pre-dent,  and  pre-vet 
majors.  Physics  161-162-163  provide  the  necessary 
physics  background  for  engineering,  chemistry,  and 
other  physical  science  majors.  Honors  sections  are 
available  in  Physics  161-162.  These  sections  are  iden- 
tified by  the  numbers  171-172.  An  introductory  course 
in  physics  for  Elementary  Education  majors  is  avail- 
able as  Physics  130. 

Physics  100  is  appropriate  for  students  who  want  to 
be  exposed  to  some  of  the  highlights  of  physics  in 
one  semester;  it  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  students 
to  test  their  interest  in  physics  as  a  possible  major 
area. 

Students  planning  to  major  in  physics  may  have  var- 
ious goals  in  mind.  Nevertheless  two  broad  and  some- 
what overlapping  activities  can  be  identified.  They  are 
a)  applied  or  basic  research  and  b)  interdisciplinary 
work.  Courses  and  programs  within  the  major  are 
available  to  prepare  students  for  any  of  these  activities. 
It  is  possible  to  switch  interests  at  any  time,  either 
before  or  after  graduation  because  there  exists  a  solid 
core  of  subject  matter  appropriate  to  both  categories. 

The  student  interested  in  physics  as  a  profession 
should  probably  follow  the  P  Program  outlined  below. 
It  is  designed  to  provide  a  background  in  basic  physics 
which  allows  continuation  of  studies  in  graduate  school 
or  enables  work  in  a  variety  of  technological  fields. 

Interdisciplinary  work  is  a  general  category  which 
includes  preparation  for  science  teaching  in  secondary 
schools,  entrance  to  professional  schools  of  law, 
medicine,  biology,  astronomy,  computer  science,  en- 
gineering, or  chemistry.  Students  interested  in  such 
programs  are  served  by  various  available  options.  A 
general  interdisciplinary  program  appears  below  as  op- 
tion PI.  It  includes  a  minimum  of  physics  courses. 
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76   and  offers  space  for  a  variety  of  other  courses  depend- 
ing on  interests  of  the  student. 

With  the  growing  importance  of  nuclear  medicine  and 
the  microscopic  approach  to  biological  systems  the  pre- 
medical  or  pre-dental  student  can  consider  a  physics 
major  with  option  MP.  This  includes  the  basic  pre- 
medical  core  plus  additional  biophysics,  radiation, 
and  instrumentation  courses  which  provide  an  excellent 
preparation  for  medical  studies. 

Students  are  encouraged  to  contact  the  department 
for  further  details  concerning  any  of  these  programs. 
Professor  Morton  M.  Sternheim  is  the  Director  of 
Undergraduate  Studies. 

Physics  Major  Requirements — P  Program  (intended  for 
those  contemplating  physics  as  a  profession) 
Requirements: 

Math  135,  138,  165  or  137,  138,  166  (preferred] 

Physics  161,  162,  163  or  181,  182,  183,  184  (preferred] 

two  elective  science  courses 

18  credits  in  upper  division  courses  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Physics  and  Astronomy  which  must  include 
at  least  4  credits  in  electricity  and  magnetism  with 
a  laboratory,  3  credits  in  modern  physics,  and  3  credits 
in  advanced  experimental  work  or  an  experimental 
project. 


Typical  Program: 

Freshman  Year 

Physics  181  Physics  182 

Math  135  Math  136 

Science  Elective  Science  Elective 

Sophomore  Year 

Physics  183  Physics  184 

Math  165  Math  187 

junior  Year 

Physics  251  Physics  252 

Physics  255  Physics  256 

Physics  200  Physics  319 

Senior  Year 

Physics  271  Physics  272 

Physics  285  Physics  286 

Physics  385  Physics  288 

Physics  Major  Requirements— PI  Program  (General 

Interdisciplinary  Curriculum] 

Requirements: 

Math  131,  132,  165 

Physics  161,  162,  163 

Two  elective  science  courses 

18  credits  in  upper  division  courses  in  the  Department 
of  Physics  and  Astronomy  which  must  include  at  least 
4  credits  in  electricity  and  magnetism  with  a  laboratory. 

3  credits  in  modern  physics,  and  3  credits  in  ad- 
vanced experimental  work  or  an  experimental  project. 

TypicaJ  Program: 

Freshman  Year 

Physics  117  Physics  161 

Math  131  Math  132 

Science  Elective  Science  Elective 

Sophomore  Year 

Physics  162  Physics  163 

Math  165 

junior  Year 

Physics  200  Physics  301 


Senior  Year 
Physics  302 
Phvsics  385 


Physics  390 
Physics  319 


Physics  Major  Requirements— MP  Program  (Intended  ''^ 

lor  students  interested  in  medical/dental  school) 

Required: 

Chemistry  111,  112  (or  113,  114);  127  (or  210);  261, 
262,  263,  264 

Mathematics  135  and  136,  137  and  138  or  131  and 
132 

Physics  141.  142,  243,^200,  301,  302,  320 

3  credits  in  zoology  including  at  least  3  credits 
201  or  higher.  In  addition.  Botany  100  is  strongly 
recommended. 

A  possible  curriculum  appears  below,  but  the  order  in 
which  most  courses  are  taken  can  be  altered  freely  as 
well  as  substitutions  made. 

Freshman  Year 

Chemistry  111  Chemistry  112 

Math  1:31  Math  132 

Zoology  1.. 
Sophomore  Year 

Physics  141  Physics  142 

Chemistry  127  Chemistry  261,  263 

Junior  Year 
Physics  243  (Biophysics)  Physics  320  (Radiation) 

Physics  301 
Senior  Year 

Physics  302  Zoology  2.. 

Physics  200  (Electronics) 


Political  Science 

Courses  in  Political  Science  investigate  the  nature, 
functions,  and  problems  of  political  systems,  and  of  the 
place  of  politics  in  the  modern  world.  These  courses 
can  be  broadly  grouped  into  the  fields  of  Political 
Theory,  American  Politics  and  Public  Law,  State  and 
Local  Politics  and  Public  Administration,  Comparative 
Politics  and  Area  Studies,  and  International  Relations. 

The  degree  program  in  Political  Science  provides  a 
thorough  foundation  for  enlightened  citizenship  and 
prepares  students  for  a  wide  range  of  careers,  such  as 
graduate  study  leading  to  academic  or  research  posi- 
tions, public  service  at  the  federal,  state  or  local  level, 
political  office,  the  study  and  practice  of  law,  foreign 
service,  business  and  education.  Professor  Jerome  Mil- 
eur  is  the  Chief  Undergraduate  Adviser. 

The  Political  Science  Department  offers  three  intro- 
ductory courses:  101  American  Politics;  131  Compara- 
tive Politics;  and  151  World  Politics.  Any  of  these 
courses  meets  the  University  requirement  of  an  intro- 
ductory course  in  social  science.  Political  Science 
majors  are  required  to  take  two  of  the  above  three 
courses,  the  two  selected  depending  upon  the  back- 
ground, interest  and  experience  of  the  student  involved. 
Credit  will  not  be  awarded  for  more  than  six  hours  of 
introductory  work. 

Majors  in  Political  Science  are  normally  expected  to 
complete  the  basic  courses  in  their  freshman  or  sopho- 
more years.  A  minimum  of  nine  additional  courses  is 
required.  At  least  one  course  must  be  selected  from 
each  of  the  five  fields:  political  theory,  American 
politics  and  public  law,  state  and  local  politics  and 
public  administration,  comparative  politics  and  area 
studies,  and  international  relations.  Any  four  additional 
Political  Science  courses  will  complete  the  Depart- 
mental distribution.  In  addition,  the  Department  re- 
quires a  minimum  of  12  credits  from  among  the  non- 
introductory  offerings  in  history,  philosophy,  anthro- 
pology, economics,  psychology,  and  sociology.  Any  com- 
bination of  four  courses  above  the  200  level  satisfies 
this  requirement. 


The  curriculum  is  flexible  enough  to  accommodate 
a  wide  range  ot  career  and  vocational  interests.  Stu- 
dents are  encouraged  to  develop  their  individual  pro- 
grams in  consultation  with  Departmental  advisers. 
Opportunities  also  exist  for  independent  research 
(through  the  Senior  Honors  Program),  for  exchange 
programs  (within  the  Five  College  area,  among  a  num- 
ber of  participating  universities  and  colleges  in  the 
United  States,  and  with  a  number  of  universities 
abroad),  and  for  various  internships  and  training  pro- 
grams at  the  local,  state,  and  national  levels. 

Pre-Dental,  Pre-Medical,  and  Pre- Veterinary  Programs 

A  student  planning  to  enter  a  dental,  medical,  or  vet- 
erinary school  should  select  a  major  department  in  the 
field  of  greatest  interest.  This  will  usually  be  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  but  may  be  in  other  col- 
leges or  schools.  Pre-veterinary  students  frequently 
select  a  major  in  the  College  of  Food  and  Natural 
Resources.  Preparation  for  the  professional  schools 
requires  relatively  few  specific  courses  beyond  those 
necessary  to  obtain  the  bachelor's  degree  and  can  be 
completed  within  the  four-year  curriculum  of  most 
departments  in  the  University. 

A  liberal  education  is  felt  to  be  one  of  the  best  back- 
grounds for  entering  the  medical  or  dental  field.  Al- 
though many  students  may  be  inclined  to  concentrate 
in  the  sciences,  this  will  not  necessarily  improve  the 
opportunity  for  entrance  into  a  professional  school. 
Rather,  the  field  of  concentration  should  be  deter- 
mined by  the  student's  strong  secondary  interests; 
i.e.,  he  or  she  should  choose  that  area  most  likely  to 
lead  to  a  satisfying  alternative  career. 

Minimum  preparation  for  the  pre-professional  student 
should  include  one  year  of  inorganic,  one  year  of  or- 
ganic, and  one  semester  of  analytical  chemistry,  three 
semesters  of  biology,  one  year  of  college  mathematics, 
and  one  year  of  physics.  Certain  additional  courses 
in  biology,  chemistry,  or  mathematics,  as  well  as  a 
foreign  language  may  be  required  by  some  dental, 
medical,  and  veterinary  schools.  Students  should  con- 
sult their  advisers  as  well  as  professional  school  cata- 
logs in  regard  to  specific  requirements  of  particular 
schools.  Freshmen  who  intend  to  include  the  pre-pro- 
fessional courses  in  the  curriculum  should  discuss  their 
plans  with  the  summer  counseling  adviser,  as  some 
change  in  the  normal  course  sequence  may  be  desir- 
able. 

Students,  who  by  their  work  in  the  first  year  dem- 
onstrate a  potential  for  success,  may,  in  their  third 
semester,  apply  to  the  Pre-Professional  Advisory  Com- 
mittee for  entrance  into  the  pre-medical,  pre-dental, 
or  pre-veterinary  major.  This  program  is  designed  to 
give  qualified  students  the  opportunity  to  broaden 
their  background  by  providing  for  increased  flexibility 
in  the  curriculum  of  the  last  two  years.  These  students 
will  have  advisers  specifically  for  this  program,  will  be 
interviewed  in  the  sophomore  and  junior  years,  and, 
upon  application  to  medical  school,  will  be  given  a 
written  evaluation  by  the  pre-medical  committee. 
However,  admission  into  a  pre-medical,  pre-dental,  or 
pre-veterinary  program  is  not  a  prerequisite  for  appli- 
cation to  the  professional  schools.  Many  students  pre- 
fer to  complete  a  full  major  in  an  academic  depart- 
ment; these  students  should  also  apply  for  entrance 
into  the  pre-professional  program,  and  they  will  be 
interviewed  and  evaluated  in  the  same  manner  as 
those  who  are  accepted  as  majors. 


A  file  of  dental,  medical,  and  veterinary  school  cata-         ^^ 
logs  and  other  pertinent  material  is  maintained  in  the 
committee  office,  Room  217,  Hasbrouck  Laboratory. 
Students  are  encouraged  to  visit  this  office  for  further 
information  concerning  preparation  for  careers  in  den- 
tistry, medicine,  and  veterinary  medicine. 

Individual  members  of  the  advisory  committee  are 
available  for  counsel  to  all  interested  students  at  any 
stage  of  their  program  and  whether  or  not  they  have 
been  accepted  into  the  curriculum  as  majors.  The  com- 
mittee membership  for  1974-75  consists  of  the  follow- 
ing: B.  C.  Crooker,  Chairman  (Physics],  S.  Balagura 
[Psychology),  E.  L.  Davis  (Botany],  E.  J.  McWhorter 
[chemistry],  J.  H.  Nordin  (Biochemistry],  G.  J.  Ober- 
lander  (Chemistry),  W.  B.  O'Connor  (Zoology],  R.  E. 
Smith  (Veterinary  and  Animal  Sciences). 

Pre-Nursing 

(See  SchooJ  of  Health  Sciences] 

Probability  and  Statistics 

(See  aiso  Mathematics] 

The  curriculum  in  probability  and  statistics  is  intended 
to  develop  student  insight  into  the  nature  of  scientific 
method,  with  emphasis  upon  probabilistic  models  of 
its  chief  tool,  the  experiment.  Distinctions' between 
deductive  and  inductive  methods  of  reasoning  are  ex- 
plored. Statistical  techniques  for  dealing  with  data  in 
small  or  large  quantity  are  developed  and  studied. 
Courses  offered  introduce  the  student  to  analytic  de- 
vices for  dealing  with  data  that  are  commonly  used  in 
the  social,  biological,  and  physical  sciences;  business, 
engineering  and  other  disciplines. 

Students  with  training  in  calculus  should  elect 
Statistics  315  and  316.  Students  without  calculus  who 
desire  a  thorough  grounding  in  the  concepts  under- 
lying statistics  should  elect  Statistics  231  and  232. 
Those  who  wish  merely  to  obtain  some  familiarity  with 
elementary  statistical  ideas  and  techniques  should  elect 
Statistics  121  and  subsequently  Statistics  251. 

Any  of  the  three  courses  Statistics  121,  231,  or  315 
serve  as  prerequisites  for  sampling  theory  (S271),  de- 
sign of  experiments  (S261,  S262],  and  multivariate 
analysis  (S281,  S282). 

There  is  at  present  no  undergraduate  major  in  statis- 
tics. Those  who  intend  to  study  statistics  at  a  graduate 
level  should  concentrate  on  mathematics  and  elect 
courses  in  computer  science.  Statistics  finds  useful 
applications  in  diverse  fields  such  as  animal  and  plant 
breeding,  econometrics,  engineering,  market  research, 
sociology  and  psychology.  Advanced  courses  in  statis- 
tics require  a  background  of  at  least  two  years  of 
calculus  and  preferably  Mathematics  225/525  Advanced 
Calculus  and  Mathematics  211/511,  212/512  Abstract 
Algebra. 

The  Statistical  Laboratory  is  open  to  students  and 
staff  wishing  to  use  its  facilities.  Students  wishing  to 
use  the  calculating  machines  will  be  instructed  in  their 
proper  use. 

^  Psychology 

The  courses  in  the  Psychology  Department  are  planned 
to  impart  an  understanding  of  the  basic  principles, 
methods  and  data  of  psychology  as  a  science  and  the 
application  of  this  knowledge  to  current  issues.  The 
Department  recognizes  that  interest  in  psychology  is 
not  limited  to  those  who  intend  to  pursue  careers  in 
the  discipline.  Course  offerings  are  therefore  designed 


so  as  to  permit  students  to  pursue  study  of  various 
aspects  of  the  subject  to  differing  levels  of  depth.  The 
wide  range  of  the  discipline  further  permits  students 
to  pursue  programs  of  study  which  lead  to  either  the 
B.A.  or  the  B.S.  degree,  depending  on  the  pattern  of 
courses  the  student  elects  in  the  Department  and  the 
College. 

Psychology  101  is  the  prerequisite  entrance  course 
for  all  students.  Both  psychology  majors  and  non- 
majors  may  then  elect  any  of  the  following  additional 
courses  without  further  prerequisite:  141,  145,  201,  210, 
220,  230,  260,  262,  263,  270,  280,  290,  301,  305,  311,  325. 

Students  interested  in  majoring  in  psychology  should 
elect  Psychology  141  following  completion  of  Psychol- 
ogy 101  and  may  then  pursue  a  general  psychology 
major  or  one  designed  for  those  preparing  for  graduate 
study  and  professional  careers  in  the  field.  The  general 
psychology  major  provides  opportunities  either  for 
those  seeking  a  general  education  or  for  those  entering 
career  fields  for  which,  psychological  information  is 
relevant  to  pursue  a  major  in  psychology  without  the 
emphasis  on  laboratory  methodology  that  would  nor- 
mally be  part  of  the  program  of  those  seeking  admis- 
sion to  graduate  study  in  the  field. 

The  genera]  psychology  major  must  elect,  in  addition 
to  Psychology  101  and  141,  the  following:  Psychology 
305  and  a  minimum  of  21  [and  no  more  than  27] 
credits  of  advanced  level  courses  in  the  Department. 
Included  in  the  electives  must  be  at  least  two  courses 
from  each  of  the  following  two  groupings:  A]  210,  220, 
230,  and  250;  and  B)  260,  270,  and  280.  This  program 
allows  the  student  considerable  flexibility  to  elect  a 
variety  of  courses  both  within  and  outside  the  Depart- 
ment suited  to  his  or  her  interests  and  needs.  Students 
completing  this  major  will  fulfill  the  Departmentai 
requirements  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree. 

NOTE:  Students  who  have  entered  the  B.A.  program 
may  elect  the  additional  courses  indicated  below  to 
complete  a  "career"  major  without  shifting  to  a  B.S. 
program,  or  they  may  elect  to  become  B.S.  degree 
candidates  if  in  the  balance  of  their  program  they 
fulfill  the  additional  science  requirements  of  the  Col- 
lege. Depending  on  their  backgrounds,  certain  transfer 
students  may  have  difficulty  fulfilling  these  require- 
ments in  the  time  they  have  available.  Students  who 
are  in  doubt  as  to  which  major  or  degree  programs 
to  follow  should  discuss  the  available  options  with  the 
Undergraduate  Advising  Office  in  Tobin  Hall. 

The  career  psychology  major  must  elect  the  same 
program  as  the  general  psychology  major  as  a  min- 
imum. In  addition,  such  students  should  plan  to  elect 
Psychology  145  and  at  least  one  laboratory  course 
from  each  of  the  following  two  groupings:  AJ  211,  221, 
222,  231,  and  251;  and  B)  261,  271,  281,  and  282.  These 
laboratory  electives  must  be  taken  in  proper  sequence 
with  their  associated  non-laboratory  prerequisites  or 
corequisites.  Students  completing  this  major  will  fulfill 
the  Departmental  requirements  for  either  the  Bachelor 
of  Arts  or  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree. 

Students  in  the  "career"  program  (either  B.A.  or 
B.S.]  who  are  otherwise  eligible  will  be  encouraged  to 
participate  in  the  honors  program  in  their  junior  and 
senior  years. 

Selected  majors  in  either  program  may  from  time  to 
time  be  invited  to  participate  in  Special  Problem  pro- 
grams, the  Department's  cooperative  teaching  program 
or  both. 

General  vs.  career  major.  Both  majors  permit  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  flexibility  to  students  in  electing 


courses  to  meet  their  individual  needs.  Graduates  from        81 
either  program  (and  with  either  B.A.  or  B.S.  degrees) 
may  pursue  advanced  study  in  psychology  or  related 
fields.  The  designation  of  one  program  as  a  "career" 
major  is  for  the  purpose  of  informing  students  of  the 
typical  preference  of  graduate  psychology  depart- 
ments at  the  present  time  for  applicants  who  have 
some  background  in  quantitative  and  laboratory 
methods. 

Students  in  the  career  major  program  would  be  as- 
sumed to  have  already  made  commitments  to  pursue 
graduate  study,  though  of  course  they  need  not  follow 
this  implied  intention.  Those  who  for  any  reason 
choose  to  pursue  the  general  program  rather  than  the 
more  intensive  career  program  need  not  feel  that  they 
have  excluded  themselves  from  further  study  or  careers 
in  the  field. 

Only  in  respect  of  admission  to  courses  with  limited 
enrollments  and  to  restricted  honors  and  other  special 
offerings  will  preference  be  given  to  those  students 
electing  the  career  major.  Otherwise,  students  in  both 
majors  (and  in  both  B.A.  and  B.S.  degree  programs) 
,  will  have  full  access  to  the  facilities  of  the  Department. 

Professor  Morton  Harmatz  is  Director  of  Under- 
graduate Studies.  Students  should  contact  the  under- 
graduate secretary  in  Tobin  Hall  for  advising. 


Rhetoric 

The  Rhetoric  Program  offers  a  flexible  and  varied  ex- 
perience for  students  fulfilling  the  University's  core  re- 
quirement. The  requirement  states  that  all  students 
(with  certain  exceptions  for  advanced  placement)  will 
take  two  courses  in  Rhetoric,  one  of  which  must  be 
Rhetoric  100  or  Rhetoric  110.  Through  an  inter-disci- 
plinary effort,  involving  teachers  from  English  and 
Communication  Studies  as  well  as  ether  departments, 
the  Program  seeks  to  give  students  help  and  practice 
in  many  kinds  of  writing  and  oral  communication. 

In  a  world  where  problems  of  reaching  people 
through  words  have  become  crucial  to  us  all,  an  effort 
to  study  and  try  out  for  oneself  a  number  of  forms  of 
expression  becomes  a  worthwhile  educational  task. 
At  present  the  Program  devotes  attention,  in  its  several 
courses,  to  such  examples  as  formal  and  informal  ex- 
position both  oral  and  written,  imaginative  literature, 
mass  media,  and  film. 

There  is  no  undergraduate  major  in  Rhetoric. 

Professor  Malcolm  Sillars  of  the  Communication 
Studies  Department  is  Director  of  the  Program. 


Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures 

The  Russian  major  is  a  relative  newcomer  in  the  cur- 
ricula of  most  of  our  major  educational  institutions. 
Yet  the  importance  of  Russian,  along  with  Chinese  and 
English,  as  one  of  the  three  major  world  languages 
cannot  be  denied.  The  major  role  played  by  the  Soviet 
Union  in  world  affairs  makes  it  essential  to  keep  in- 
formed about  all  aspects  of  Soviet  life.  Moreover,  the 
Russian  language  is  the  vehicleof  one  of  the  world's 
great  literatures,  as  well  as  the  avenue  of  an  increasing 
body  of  vital  technological  information. 

The  Russian  major  aims  at  maximal  proficiency  in 
all  four  language  skills;  for  this  reason,  language  study 
is  the  most  significant  component  of  the  major  program. 
Opportunity  is  also  provided  for  the  student  to  achieve 
a  background  in  the  literature  and  history  of  Russia, 


82  as  well  as  to  gain  some  competence  in  related  areas 
of  economy,  political  science,  sociology  and  anthro- 
pology. 

The  range  of  career  opportunities  open  to  the  Russian 
major  includes  service  in  the  Federal  government,  in 
private  business,  in  library  work,  in  research  institu- 
tions, in  the  mass  media  and  in  the  teaching  of  Russian 
at  all  educational  levels.  The  study  of  Russian  also 
provides  a  rich  and  rewarding  cultural  experience 
and  an  expanded  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
Russian  people  and  their  society. 

Department  requirements  for  a  major  are  the  success- 
ful completion  of: 

a)  Six  semester  courses  of  language  study  at  the 
junior-senior  level  (18  credits):  Russian  261,  262,  271, 
272,  281.  282. 

b)  Two  semester  courses  of  literature  study  at  the 
junior-senior  level  (6  credits):  Russian  291,  292. 

c)  At  least  two  additional  courses  within  the  depart- 
ment, to  be  chosen  in  consultation  with  an  adviser  on 
the  basis  of  the  student's  post-graduate  plans. 

d)  Two  semester  courses  in  Russian  History:  History 
214,  215. 

The  student  is  encouraged  to  select  more  than  the 
minimum  number  of  required  courses  in  order  to 
achieve  the  strongest  possible  background  in  the  dis- 
cipline. The  choice  of  additional  courses,  both  within 
and  outside  the  department,  will  depend  in  large  mea- 
sure on  the  student's  career  plans.  For  this  reason,  it  is 
essential  that  majors  and  prospective  majors  consult 
early  and  often  with  the  departmental  advisers.  Profes- 
sor ].  Joseph  Lake  is  Chief  Adviser  for  the  department. 

Sociology 

The  courses  in  sociology  are  planned  to  give  the  stu- 
dent an  understanding  of  the  factors  which  influence 
individual  in  his  or  her  activities  and  interests  as  a 
member  of  society  and  to  introduce  the  fundamental 
methods  of  research  in  sociology.  The  course  offerings 
are  designed  so  that  students  who  desire  to  prepare 
for  graduate  work,  as  well  as  those  who  do  not,  will 
find  suitable  programs  for  study  available  within  the 
department. 

Career  opportunities  are  open  in  a  wide  range  of 
fields  which  include  public  and  private  welfare  agen- 
cies, governmental  and  private  research  organizations, 
and  education.  Those  interested  in  research  careers 
should  incorporate  within  their  programs  courses  in 
statistics  and  methodology  beyond  the  introductory 
levels  and  should  plan  on  graduate  training  if  they 
aspire  to  full  professional  status  in  the  discipline. 
The  American  Association  of  Schools  of  Social  Work 
indicates  that  the  pre-professional  subjects  most  closely 
related  to  professional  work  in  that  field  are  economics, 
political  science,  psychology  and  sociology. 

Rather  than  offer  a  single  introductory  course  in 
sociology,  the  department  offers  a  number  of  intro- 
ductory courses  at  the  100-level,  each  of  which  has 
a  particular  substantive  referent  but  the  shared  re- 
sponsibility of  acquainting  the  student  with  the  general 
principles  and  methods  of  the  discipline.  These  courses 
include:  a)  Contemporary  American  Society;  b)  Age, 
Sex,  and  Kinship  in  Contemporary  Society;  c)  Social 
Problems;  d)  Drugs  and  Society;  e)  Sociology  of 
Learning:  Problems  of  Personal  and  Social  Change; 
f)  Urban  Life  and  Industrial  Society;  g)  Race,  Sex, 
and  Social  Class:  Inequality  in  America;  and  h)  Self, 
Society,  and  Interpersonal  Relations. 


The  sociology  major  requires  a  minimum  of  27  83 

credits  or  nine  courses  distributed  as  indicated  b6low. 
No  major  is  permitted  to  take  more  than  a  total  of 
36  credits  or  12  courses  in  sociology. 

Each  major  is  required  to  take  both  Sociology  201 
(Sociological  Analysis  I:  Theories  and  Perspectives) 
and  Sociology  202  [Sociological  Analysis  II:  Data  Col- 
lection and  Analysis).  These  courses  should  be  taken 
during  the  sophomore  year  as  further  preparation  for 
the  upper  division  courses  to  follow.  At  least  one  sociol- 
ogy course,  preferably  at  the  100-level,  is  a  prerequisite 
for  201  and  202. 

In  addition  to  201-202,  each  major  is  required  to  take 
at  least  one  upper  division  course  in  three  of  the  fol- 
lowing five  core  areas,  and  no  more  than  three  courses 
can  be  taken  for  credit  toward  the  major  in  any  one 
core  area.  Core  areas  include:  Social  Organization  and 
Institutions;  Social  Issues  and  Policies;  Demography 
and  Urban  Sociology;  Social  Psychology;  and  Theory 
and  Methods. 

It  is  recommended  that  majors  with  special  interest 
in  a  core  area  take  a  300-level  practicum  in  the  area 
during  their  senior  year. 

Professor  Robert  Faulkner  is  the  departmental  Chief 
Adviser.  Mr.  William  D.  Bathurst  is  Information  Officer 
for  sociology  majors. 


Soviet  and  East  European  Studies 

This  program  provides  an  opportunity  to  study  the 
Soviet  and  East  European  area  from  the  perspective  of 
several  academic  disciplines.  Requirements  for  a  major 
are: 

1.  Proficiency  in  a  relevant  language  (usually  Rus- 
sian) at  a  level  adequate  to  enable  the  student  to  con- 
duct research  in  that  language; 

2.  Successful  completion  of  10  courses  dealing  with 
the  area  in  a  minimum  of  three  disciplines  to  be 
chosen  from  Anthropology,  Economics,  History,  Politi- 
cal Science,  Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures,  and 
Sociology; 

3.  Two  courses  in  modern  European  history. 

The  major  in  Soviet  and  East  European  Studies  was 
established  in  1971  as  an  alternative  to  the  major  in 
Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures  and  to  a  major  in  one 
of  the  several  disciplines  offering  courses  on  the  Soviet 
and  East  European  area.  This  major  program  is  de- 
signed for  those  students  who  want  to  acquire  a  knowl- 
edge of  this  large  and  important  part  of  the  world 
through  study  across  disciplinary  lines.  It  may  be  par- 
ticularly useful  for  students  contemplating  work  in 
teaching,  government  service,  journalism  and  other 
fields. 

Students  interested  in  graduate  study  in  the  area  may 
also  find  the  major  useful,  although  it  should  be  noted 
that  most  graduate  programs  are  in  a  single  academic 
discipline  only.  Accordingly,  a  student  contemplating 
work  toward  an  advanced  degree  is  advised  to  have  at 
least  a  minor  in  the  discipline  in  which  he  or  she  is 
most  interested.  (It  is  possible  to  take  sufficient  courses 
to  fulfill  the  requirements  for  two  majors,  with  this  fact 
indicated  upon  the  official  transcript  of  the  student. 
This  type  of  program  may  be  devised  by  an  individual 
student  to  fit  specific  plans  for  graduate  study.) 

The  Committee  on  Soviet  and  East  European  Studies 
administers  the  program.  Members  are:  Zdenek  Salz- 
mann  (Anthropology);  Paul  Hollander  (Sociology); 
Robert  Jones  (History);  Maurice  I.  Levin  (Slavic); 


84  Stanley  Radosh  (Slavic  Bibliographer];  Karl  Ryavec 
(Political  Science)  and  J.  Joseph  Lake,  Chairman. 
Questions  regarding  the  details  of  this  program  may 
be  obtained  Irom  the  Department  of  Slavic  Languages 
and  Literatures,  Herter  Hall  438,  or  from  Professor 
Karl  Ryavec,  Department  of  Political  Science,  Thompson 
Hall. 

Spanish  and  Portuguese 

(See  Hispanic  Languages  and  Literotures) 

Statistics 

(See  Probability  unci  Statistics] 

Theatre 

The  course  of  study  in  the  Department  of  Theatre  is 
grounded  in  the  belief  that  the  performirig  arts  draw  on 
a  unique  combination  of  a  variety  of  intellectual  and 
artistic  skills  and  talents  which  are  most  fully  devel- 
oped when  theory  and  practice  are  integrated  in  the 
learning  experience.  Students  in  the  program  gain 
expertise  in  all  the  fundamental  areas  of  theatrical 
art  in  graduated  sequences  of  study,  culminating  in 
projects  designed  to  bring  into  focus  rigorous  critical 
thinking,  precise  methods  of  research,  and  imaginative 
expression  in  performance. 
Sequence  of  Study 

Introduction  to  Theatre     Prerequisites:  none     3  credits 
Basic  Skills     Prerequisite:  Introduction  to  Theatre 

Scenography  3  credits 

Dramaturgy  3  credits 

Performance  3  credits 

Theatre  Projects     Prerequisite:  completion  of  all  basic 
skills 

Scenography  emphasis    9  credits 

Dramaturgy  emphasis     9  credits 

Performance  emphasis    9  credits 
In  addition,  students  are  eligible  to  elect  up  to  18 
credits  of  special  problems  in  scenography,  dramaturgy, 
and/or  performance  when  the  project  work  has  been 
completed  in  the  corresponding  area(s). 

Freshmen  who  think  they  may  wish  to  major  in  thea- 
tre should  elect  Introduction  to  Theatre,  which  also 
satisfies  one  of  the  four  course  requirements  in  the 
Humanities  and  Fine  Arts  core  (C). 

Basic  skills  in  scenography,  dramaturgy,  and  per- 
formance are  normally  completed  during  the  sophomore 
year.  Opportunities  to  test  out  of  basic  skills  are  pro- 
vided at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  each  term.  The 
bulk  of  the  56  credits  required  by  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  should  be  earned  before  the  beginning 
of  the  junior  year. 

Work  in  theatre  projects  and  special  problems  is 
usually  completed  during  the  junior  and  senior  years. 
Non-majors  with  appropriate  qualifications  are  wel- 
come to  participate  in  the  activities  of  the  Department 
of  Theatre.  Introduction  to  Theatre  is  strongly  recom- 
mended before  work  at  the  skills  and  project  levels. 
Enrollment  of  non-majors  in  theatre  projects  is  per- 
mitted after  completing  (or  testing  out  of)  basic  skills 
in  the  specific  area(s)  of  interest.  Department  majors 
are  given  preference  in  placement  at  all  levels  within 
the  program. 

With  the  exception  of  Introduction  to  Theatre  and 
Oral  Interpretation,  enrollment  in  theatre  courses  is 
by  permission  of  designated  department  advisers  only. 
It  is  imperative,  therefore,  that  all  majors,  prospective 
majors,  and  non-majors  consult  with  a  department  ad- 


viser  to  determine  eligibility  for  and  appropriate  place-        ^5 
ment  within  the  various  curricular  activities. 


Zoology 

Students  who  major  in  Zoology  should  acquire  a  broad 
factual  and  conceptual  knowledge  in  the  physical  and 
biological  sciences.  A  degree  of  flexibility  in  achieving 
these  goals  is  provided  by  the  core  curriculum  which 
can  be  supplemented  by  coordinated  groups  of  elective 
courses  selected  from  Zoology  or  other  biological 
sciences,  mathematics,  computer  science,  or  even  other 
areas.  This  program  attempts  to  prepare  each  Zoology 
major  for  personal  professional  goals  consistent  with 
individual  interests  and  aptitude. 

Each  student  majoring  in  Zoology  must  complete  the 
following  courses: 

A.  In  physicaJ  science  and  mathematics:  Chemistry 
111  and  112  (General);  Chemistry  261,  262,  263,  and 
264  (Organic);  Biochemistry  222  or  223  (General); 
Physics  141  and  142  (Introductory);  and  a  two-semester 
sequence  in  mathematics.  This  last  requirement  can 

be  met  by  taking  either  Mathematics  127  and  128 
(Calculus);  or  Statistics  231  and  232  (Statistical  Infer- 
ence); or  Computer  and  Information  Science  122  (Prob- 
lem Solving)  and  a  second  COINS  course  for  which 
122  is  a  prerequisite  such  as  150  (Introduction)  or  232 
(Algorithmic  Methods)  or  preferably  233  (Mini  Com- 
puters). 

B.  In  bioJogicaJ  science:  Botany  100  (Introductory); 
Zoology  240  (Genetics);  Zoology  360  (Cell  Physiology); 
a  course  emphasizing  vertebrates:  Zoology  221  (Com- 
parative Anatomy),  or  223  (Histology),  or  227  (Embry- 
ology); a  course  emphasizing  invertebrates:  Zoology 
281  (Lower  Invertebrates),  or  282  (Higher  Inverte- 
brates), or  283  (Parasitology);  a  course  emphasizing 
populations  or  behavior:  Zoology  243  (Population  Biol- 
ogy), or  335  (Limnology),  or  337  (Ecology),  or  350 
(Behavior);  and  an  advanced  physiology  or  develop- 
ment course:  Zoology  366  (Vertebrate  Physiology), 

or  370  (Comparative  Physiology),  or  380  (Develop- 
ment). 

C.  In  foreign  language:  The  student  must  attain 
intermediate  proficiency  in  French,  German,  or  Rus- 
sian by  completing  a  140-level  course  or  by  attaining 
this  level  on  the  language  department's  placement  test, 
or  by  a  score  of  600  in  the  College  Entrance  Examina- 
tion Board  or  equivalent  test.  Language  study  in  high 
school,  of  itself,  is  not  sufficient. 

Zoology  101  (Introduction)  is  not  required  of  Zoology 
majors.  Those  who  have  had  little  high  school  biology 
or  who  feel  their  knowledge  is  inadequate  may  enroll 
in  the  course,  or  just  audit  the  lectures,  prior  to  enroll- 
ment in  other  Zoology  courses. 

Students  who  plan  to  major  in  Zoology  must  enroll 
in  Chemistry  111  their  first  semester  in  order  to  accom- 
modate a  seven-semester  sequence  of  courses — Chemis- 
try 111,  112,  261,  263,  Biochemistry  222,  Zoology  360, 
and  Zoology  366,  or  370  or  380— in  which  each  course 
is  a  prerequisite  to  the  next. 

Students  with  a  special  interest  in  chemistry  or 
chemical  biology  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Chem- 
istry Department,  substitute  Chemistry  113  and  114 
for  111  and  112.  Those  with  a  special  interest  in 
physics  may  wish  to  substitute  Physics  161,  162,  and 
163  for  141  and  142. 

Individualized  work  is  made  possible  through  Zool- 
ogy 385  and  386  (Special  Problems).  All  serious  stu- 
dents are  encouraged  to  pursue  particular  interests 


86  in  this  manner  by  arrangement  with  members  of  the 
department.  Highly  qualified  seniors  may  engage  in 
some  research  under  the  direction  of  a  faculty  member 
through  Zoology  399  (Senior  Honors  Project).  In  addi- 
tion to  these  special  opportunities  honors  courses  or 
honors  sections  of  regular  courses  are  offered,  and  an 
honors  program  for  outstanding  students  is  being 
developed. 

The  curriculum  for  those  who  plan  to  become  cer- 
tified secondary  school  biology  teachers  requires,  in 
addition  to  the  departmental  requirements  outlined 
above  (A,  B,  C)  these  courses:  Botany  125  (The  Plant 
Kingdom)  and  126  (New  England  Flora);  Psychology 
101  (General)  and  either  263  (Adolescent)  or  301 
(Educational  Psychology);  and  several  courses  in  the 
School  of  Education  which  are  prerequisite  to  practice 
teaching.  Students  desiring  this  career  should  register, 
during  their  sophomore  year,  with  the  Director  of  the 
Secondary  School  Science  Teacher  Program  in  the 
School  of  Education  in  order  to  obtain  current  in- 
formation. 

The  Zoology  Department  also  offers  a  variety  of 
courses  for  the  general  education  of  non-science  majors 
as  well  as  a  few  specialized  courses  meeting  the  needs 
of  particular  majors. 

Growth  of  the  Department's  resources — space,  equip- 
ment, personnel — has  not  kept  pace  with  the  increasing 
numbers  of  students  who  wish  to  major  in  Zoology. 
As  a  result  many  Zoology  courses  have  become  over- 
subscribed, even  those  required  of  majors.  Students 
have  been  turned  away  from  these  courses  partly  on 
the  basis  of  overall  grade  average  and  by  performance 
in  science  and  mathematics  courses  in  particular.  Be- 
cause requirements  will  not  be  waived  for  students 
who  are  turned  away,  restrictions  on  the  number  of 
Zoology  majors  are  becoming  increasingly  necessary. 


College  of  Food  and  Natural  Resources 


The  College  of  Food  and  Natural  Resources,  the 
oldest  college  of  the  University,  offers  a  broad  general 
education  with  specific  training  in  a  specialized  area. 
Upon  the  completion  of  the  requirements  for  the 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree,  the  student  will  have  de- 
voted his  or  her  time  to  pure  science,  social  and 
humanistic  studies,  and  applied  sciences  and 
technology. 

Undergraduate  students  in  the  College  of  Food  and 
Natural  Resources  are  exposed  to  an  interdisciplinary, 
systems-oriented,  problem-solving  atmosphere  that  has 
been  developed  to  a  high  degree. 

A  broad  choice  of  electives  within  most  of  the  major 
programs  gives  the  student  an  opportunity  to  prepare 
for  a  career  in  business,  industry,  education,  research, 
government,  services  or  production  agriculture. 

A  unique  feature  of  the  College  of  Food  and  Natural 
Resources  is  that  the  faculty  for  all  the  major  pro- 
grams is  drawn  from  the  three  divisions  of  the  College — 
research,  resident  teaching  and  extension,  thereby 
bringing  a  depth  of  teaching  to  every  student. 

All  departments — Agricultural  and  Food  Economics; 
Food  and  Agricultural  Engineering;  Entomology;  Food 
Science  and  Nutrition;  Forestry  and  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment; Hotel,  Restaurant  and  Travel  Administration; 
Landscape  Architecture  and  Regional  Planning;  Plant 
Pathology;  Plant  and  Soil  Sciences;  Veterinary  and 
Animal  Sciences  and  the  Division  of  Home  Economics 
offer  graduate  degrees  in  a  discipline  or  professional 
field. 

INTERNATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  STUDIES  (Inter- 
departmental Program) 

The  unprecedented  increase  in  the  human  population 
of  the  world  makes  mandatory  rapid  increases  in 
world  food  production.  Estimates  indicate  that  total 
food  production  must  double  by  the  year  2000  to 
maintain  our  current  inadequate  nutritional  levels  and 
must  triple  if  reasonable  improvement  is  to  be  ac- 
complished. 

Students  in  this  major  choose  a  program  from 
among  those  offered  in  the  College  of  Food  and 
Natural  Resources  and  carry  a  specialty  of  Inter- 
national Studies  within  the  chosen  major.  Supple- 
menting major  requirements  are  selected  courses  in 
Sociology,  Anthropology,  Geography,  Economics  and 
Political  Science.  An  overseas  professional  experience 
in  an  agricultural  development  program  is  considered 
essential  and  students  are  urged  to  volunteer  for  two 
years  of  service  in  the  Peace  Corps  or  a  similar  or- 
ganization upon  completion  of  their  B.S.  degree. 

STOCKBRIDGE  SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE 
The  Stockbridge  School,  an  academic  sub-unit  of  the 
College,  offers  two-year  technically  oriented  programs 
in  the  food  and  agricultural  sciences  which  lead  to  an 
Associate  Degree.  A  separate  bulletin  describes  these 
offerings  in  detail. 


Agricultural  Business  Management 

Growing  demand  for  food  and  fiber  products,  both 
for  domestic  and  foreign  consumption,  increases  the 
importance  of  planning  and  management  in  the  pro- 
duction and  marketing  of  these  products. 
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88       Agricultural  Business  Management  focuses  upon  the 
application  of  principles  of  economics  and  business 
management  to  the  problems  of  supplying  agricultural 
business  and  the  production  and  marketing  of  agricul- 
tural products. 

The  rapidly  changing  agricultural  industry  offers  in- 
creasing opportunities  for  students  with  specialized 
training  in  business  and  economics,  as  executives  of 
marketing  firms,  farm  supply  organizations  and  food 
processing  concerns.  Many  other  opportunities  are 
available  in  teaching  and  research  and  in  administra- 
tive positions  and  public  service. 

Freshman  Year 


First  Semester 

Credits 

Second  Semester 

Credits 

*Math. 

3 

Math.  1 

3 

Natural  Sci. 

3 

Natural  Sci. 

3 

fSocialSci. 

3 

tSocialSci. 

3 

Agric.  &  Food  Economics 

Rhetoric  Elective 

3 

110 

3 

§Elective 

3 

Rhetoric  100 

3 

— 

—  15 

15 

*On  basis  of  placement  tests  at  time  of  summer  counseling. 

tChoose  from  Pol.  Sci.  100  &  150,  Psych.  101  and  Sociol.  101 

§Recommendations  for  some  elective  courses  are  made  from  the  fields  of 
Economics,  Business  and  Technical  Subjects  in  Agriculture,  depending 
upon  the  interests  of  the  individual  student. 

Animal  Sciences  and  Pre-Veterinary 

The  curriculum  in  the  Animal  Sciences,  including 
poultry,  is  designed  to  provide  fundamental  training 
and  knowledge  in  the  comparative  nutrition,  physiology, 
genetics,  and  management  of  various  classes  of  live- 
stock and  to  understand  the  role  of  animal  production 
in  the  national  and  world  economy.  Options  empha- 
sizing commercial  animal  production  are  supported  by 
electives  in  agricultural  economics,  agricultural  engi- 
neering, and  business  administration.  Students  interested 
in  graduate  work  in  such  specialized  areas  of   the   ani- 
mal sciences  as  nutrition,  physiology  or  genetics 
should  elect  programs  with  stress  on  the  sciences. 

Freshman  pre-veterinary  students  in  the  College  of 
Food  and  Natural  Resources  usually  major  in  Animal 
Sciences,  but  may  choose  other  departments  if  ap- 
propriate to  the  students'  interests.  Those  who  by 
their  work  in  the  first  year  demonstrate  a  potential 
for  success  should  apply  to  the  Pre-Professional  Ad- 
visory Committee  for  admission  into  the  pre-veterinary 
program  (see  page  78  under  heading  Pre-Dental,  Pre- 
Medical,  etc.  for  additional  information).  All  pre- 
veterinary  students,  regardless  of  major,  are  counseled 
by  the  pre-veterinary  adviser  in  the  Animal  Sciences 
Department. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester  Credits  Second  Semester  Credits 

Animal  Sci.  121 

Introduct.  3  Elective  3 

Botany  100  General  3  Chem.  112  General  3 

Chem.  Ill  General  3  Math.  3 

*Math.  3  Social  Sci.  3 

Rhetoric  100  3  Rhetoric  Elective  3 

15  15 

*On  basis  of  placement  tests  at  time  of  summer  counseling. 

Entomology 

Courses  in  Entomology  acquaint  students  with  all 
phases  of  insects  and  insect  control,  including  apicul- 


ture  and  medical  entomology.  Trained  entomologists  ^^ 

find  positions  in  public  service  and  industry,  such  as 
teaching  at  all  levels;  research,  quarantine  and  regula- 
tory work  in  state  or  federal  service,  various  roles  in 
public  health  and  pest  control  activities;  research, 
sales  and  public  relations  w^ork  in  the  agricultural 
chemicals  industry;  and  agriculture. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester  Credits  Second  Semester  Credits 

Chem.  Ill  General  3  Chem.  112  General  3 

Math.  127Calculus  3  Math.  128  Calculus  3 

Rhetoric  elective  3  Zool.  101  Introductory  3 

Humanities  or  Fine  Arts  Rhetoric  elective  3 

elective  3  Humanities  or  Fine  Arts 

Elective  3           elective  3 

15  15 


Environmental  Design 

The  Department  of  Landscape  Architecture  and  Regional 
Planning  offers  a  non-professional  program  in  En- 
vironmental Design  which  prepares  students  for  pro- 
fessional study  at  the  graduate  level  in  Planning  and/ 
or  Landscape  Architecture.  It  provides,  also,  an  intro- 
duction to  the  problems  of  the  planning  for  and  the 
design  of  the  physical  environment  for  those  not 
intending  to  pursue  graduate  study. 

While  the  professions  of  Planning  and  of  Landscape 
Architecture  each  has  its  own  special  outlook,  they 
often  merge  in  intent  and  process.  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture is  a  design  profession  and  may  be  viewed  as 
the  conscious  ordering  of  plants,  buildings,  roads, 
walks  and  other  related  structures  in  three  dimen- 
sional space  to  further  human  purposes.  The  Land- 
scape Architect  brings  a  concern  for  people,  for  the 
natural  environment  and  for  visual  quality  to  bear  on 
that  ordering. 

The  Planner  is  responsible  for  developing  alternative 
methods  of  achieving  community  and/or  regional 
goals,  and  for  anticipating  the  future  impact  of  each 
of  those  alternatives.  There  are  many  kinds  of  plan- 
ners, and  planning  can  be  approached  from  many 
disciplines.  This  department  is  concerned  with  city  and 
regional  planning.  It  emphasizes  the  constraints  and 
opportunities  provided  by  land  as  the  primary  resource 
base.  By  selecting  appropriate  courses  in  other  depart- 
ments, the  student  may  stress,  also,  social,  economic 
and/or  political  factors  which  influence  planning  at 
various  governmental  levels. 

Students  who  are  interested  in  Planning  and/or  a 
general  introduction  to  problems  of  the  physical/ 
visual  environment  should  select  courses  under  the 
parent  major:  Environmental  Design;  those  interested 
in  Landscape  Architecture  should  select  courses  under 
the  Option  in  Design  Studio. 

A  2.0  cumulative  quality  point  average  is  required 
for  admission  as  a  major  in  this  department.  Admis- 
sion to  the  senior  year  studio  courses  is  based  on  the 
following  criteria:  1]  Demonstrated  aptitude  in  design, 
and  a  graphic  communication;  2]  an  overall  cumula- 
tive average  of  not  less  than  2.50;  3)  a  cumulative 
average  in  departmental  courses  of  not  less  than 
3.00;  and  4)  permission  of  the  design  faculty. 

All  prospective  majors  are  encouraged  to  take  Env. 
Des.  190  and  274  as  sophomores.  Freshmen  should 
concentrate  on  fulfilling  University  core  requirements. 
Some  recommended  courses  are: 


Core  Area:  Humanities  (C),  Behav.  &  Soc.  Sci.  (D), 
Math.  &  Nat.  Sci.  (E) 

Env.  Des.:  Hist.  150,  151,  Econ.  103,  Pol.  Sci.  220,  Geol. 
101,  Stat.  231,  232 

Option  in  Studio  Design;  Art  100,  111,  113,  Anthro. 
104,  Sociol.  101,  Psych.  101,  Bot.  100  or  121,  Geol.  101 

Freshmen  should  contact  the  department  early 
during  the  first  semester  to  be  assigned  an  adviser. 

Fisheries  Biology 

Fisheries  Biology  is  concerned  in  its  broadest  terms 
with  the  management  of  the  aquatic  environment  in 
both  freshwater  and  marine  situations  leading  to 
maximum  sustained  yields  of  both  sport  and  commer- 
cial catch.  It  deals  with  the  management  of  resources 
and  with  fundamental  factors  affecting  the  biology  of 
species  from  a  research  point  of  view. 

Government,  state  and  federal,  provides  the  largest 
number  of  career  opportunities,  although  more 
recently  private  consulting  groups  are  hiring  significant 
numbers  of  undergraduates. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester  Credits       Second  Semester  Creditf 

Rhetoric  100  Language  and  Rhetoric  110  Language 

and  Speaking  2 
Math.  128 

Calculus  c 

Zool.  101  Introductory  2 

Chem.  112  Inorganic  [ 

Social  Sci.  Elective  C 

IJ 


Food  and  Agricultural  Engineering 

This  professional  field  includes  engineering  activities 
which  relate  macrophysical  and  microphysical  en- 
vironments to  the  production,  preservation,  and  pro- 
cessing of  food  and  other  biological  materials.  The 
academic  program  is  quantitative  and  emphasizes  the 
integration  of  mathematics  and  the  physical  sciences 
into  the  interpretation  and  solution  of  biological  pro- 
duction and  processing  problems.  Agricultural  engi- 
neers find  professional  employment  in  a  variety  of 
industries  as  well  as  in  public  and  private  agencies 
engaged  in  research  and  development. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester                   Credits  Second  Semester               Credits 

Rhetoric  100,  Lan-  Humanity  Elective  c 

guage&  Writing                       3  Chem.  112  2 

Chem.  Ill                                      3  Math.  136  Anal.  Geom. 

*Math.  135  Anal.  Geom.  &  Calculus  II  2 

&  Calculus  I                               3  Physics  161  General  4 

Social  Sci.  Elective                     3  Engr.  104  Problems  2 

Engr.  103  Graphics                     3  — 

—  1£ 
15 

*0n  basis  ol  placement  tesls  at  time  of  summer  counseling. 

Food  Marketing  Economics 

The  food  distribution  industry  is  the  largest  single  in- 
dustry in  the  nation  in  terms  of  number  of  people  em- 
ployed and  in  dollar  sales.  The  number  of  managerial 
and  executive  positions  in  the  food  industry  is  growing 
at  a  rapid  rate  because  of  the  expansionary  nature  of 


Writing 

3 

Math.  127 

Calculus 

3 

Botany  100  Intro. 

3 

Chem.  Ill  Inorganic 

3 

Narest  100  Cons,  of 

Natural  Resources 

3 

15 

the  industry  and  the  advancing  state  of  scientific  man- 
agement being  employed. 

Abundant  opportunities  are  available  in  private 
industry,  government,  and  education.  Students  receive 
basic  courses  in  economics,  business,  and  labor 
management. 


Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

Ci 

red 

its 

Second  Semester 

Credits 

*Math. 

3 

Math. 

3 

Natural  Sci. 

3 

Natural  Sci. 

3 

■fSocialSci. 

3 

■f  Social  Sci. 

3 

Rhetoric  100 

3 

Rhetoric  Elective 

3 

Agric.  &  Food  Econ. 

110 

§Elective 

3 

Food  &  Nat.  Res. 

3 
15 

15 

*0n  basis  of  placement  tests  at  time  of  summer  counseling. 

tChoose  from  Pol.  Sci.  100  &  150,  Psych.  101  and  Sociol.  101  &  102. 

§Recommendations  for  some  elective  courses  are  made  mostly  from  the  fields 
of  Economics  and  Business,  depending  upon  interests. 


Food  Science  and  Nutrition 

Two  majors  are  available  in  the  Department:  Food 
Science  and  Human  Nutrition. 

A  major  in  Food  Science  provides  scientific  and 
technological  training  in  the  principles  concerned  with 
the  processing,  preservation,  and  packaging  of  foods 
and  food  products.  The  student's  training  is  directed 
to  the  application  of  modern  science  and  technology 
to  research  and  to  the  manufacturing  and  distribution 
of  foods.  Major  fields  open  to  graduates  include:  1) 
product  research  and  development;  2)  food  processing 
and  packaging;  3]  technological  work  and  research  in 
government,  industry,  and  education;  4)  advanced 
graduate  study. 

The  curriculum  in  Food  Science  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide flexibility  to  meet  the  interests  and  objectives  of 
the  student  as  well  as  the  opportunity  to  obtain  pro- 
fessional training  as  recommended  by  the  Institute  of 
Food  Technologists. 

Six  options  are  available  in  the  Food  Science  major: 
1)  Nutrition,  2)  Business,  3)  Processing  and  Engineer- 
ing, 4)  Chemistry,  5)  Microbiology,  6)  Independent 
Concentration. 

A  major  in  human  nutrition  provides  an  under- 
standing of  the  problems  of  nutritional  well-being 
which  are  of  increasing  concern  to  all  segments  of 
society.  Undernutrition  and  deficiency  diseases  exist 
in  the  developing  nations,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
richer  nations  suffer  from  obesity,  degenerative 
diseases  and  the  problems  of  additives  and  potentially 
hazardous  food  residues. 

The  program  in  Human  Nutrition  leads  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  causes  of  some  of  our  present  prob- 
lems in  nutrition  and  suggestions  for  their  alleviation. 
The  varied  career  opportunities  open  to  students  with 
training  in  nutrition  include  research,  community 
service,  product  development  and  demonstration, 
hospital  dietetics  and  food  service  administration. 

Five  options  are  available  in  the  Human  Nutrition 
major:  1]  Community  and  Public  Health  Dietetics,  2] 
Dietetics,  3)  Foods  in  Business,  4)  Computerization, 
5)  Independent  Concentration. 


Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

Credits 

Second  Semester 

Credits 

Rhetoric  lOOor  110 

3 

Rhetoric 

3 

92    Chem.  Ill  3  Chem.  112  3 

Math.  127  3  Math.  128  3 

Food  Science  251  2  Zoology  101  3 

Elective  (C)  or  (D)  3  Elective  (C)  or  [D)  3 

14  15 

Forestry 

This  major  is  concerned  with  the  conservation  and 
management,  for  the  public  benefit,  of  forests,  park 
lands,  and  other  open  space  through  the  production  of 
v^ood,  water,  wildlife,  and  amenity  values  such  as 
recreation  and  aesthetics. 

The  curriculum  in  Forestry  is  based  on  the  biological, 
physical  and  natural  sciences;  a  knowledge  of  the 
environment;  and  the  social  sciences.  Six  curricular 
options  are  offered:  General  Forestry,  Environmental- 
Urban  Forestry,  Forest-Business  Management,  Forest 
Hydrology,  Forest  Recreation,  and  Forest  Science. 

This  accredited  program  prepares  graduates  for 
continued  education  at  the  graduate  school  level,  and 
for  employment  with  private  industry,  federal  and 
state  resource  agencies,  secondary  school  education, 
conservation  and  planning  organizations. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester  Credits  Second  Semester               Credits 

Rhetoric  100  Language  and  Rhetoric  Elective  3 

Writing  3  Math.  128Calculus  3 

Math.  127Calculus  3  Chem.  112  Inorganic  3 

Chem.  Ill  Inorganic  3  Humanity  3 

Botany  100  Intro.  3  Social  Science  3 

Narest  100  Cons,  of  — 

Natural  Resources  3  15 

15 

Home  Economics 

The  Division  of  Home  Economics  offers  undergraduate 
programs  emphasizing  a  liberal  education  in  the 
sciences,  arts  and  humanities,  with  specialized  instruc- 
tion and  preparation  indigenous  to  professional  career 
options  in  Home  Economics. 

Professional  home  economists  serve  individuals, 
families  and  communities  throughout  the  world  through 
elementary,  secondary,  post-secondary  schools  and 
colleges,  cooperative  extension  programs,  employment 
in  major  business  organizations  and  agencies,  journal- 
ism, radio  and  television.  Some  of  the  representative 
types  of  professional  activities  engaged  in  by  home 
economists  are,  therefore,  teaching,  research,  journal- 
ism, dietetics,  fashion  marketing,  food  service  manage- 
ment and  product  development,  as  well  as  cooperative 
extension  and  commuhity-service-oriented  activities 
in  social  welfare  and  rehabilitation  programs.  The 
Bureau  of  Labor  in  its  recent  edition  of  OccupationaJ 
Outlook  Handbook  stated  that  the  decade  of  the  70s 
would  be  very  favorable  in  terms  of  employment 
opportunities  for  the  home  economist  particularly 
in  teaching  and  service  oriented  occupational  fields. 

The  professional  options  in  the  Division  of  Home 
Economics  include  the  following: 

Home  Economics  Education — Students  select  one  of 
the  following  for  their  major  area  of  emphasis  in  Home 
Economics  Education: 

Human  Nutrition  and  Foods 

Human  Development 

Human  Environment  and  Design  (TCEA) 

Consumer  and  Family  Economics 

Consumer  Economics 


Community  Services  and  Extension  93 

Fashion  Marketing. 

Interdisciplinary  Programs  such  as  Consumer  Ser- 
vices in  Clothing,  the  Home  Economist  in  Rehabili- 
tation and  Social  Welfare. 

Undergraduate  students  may  elect  a  semester  or  full 
year  affiliation  in  an  overseas  program  such  as  with 
a  developing  nation  or  they  may  elect  to  participate 
in  the  University  exchange  program  such  as  a  semester 
or  year  affiliation  with  the  Merrill-Palmer  Institute 
of  Human  Development,  the  Universities  of  Hawaii 
or  New  Mexico  or  Oregon  State.  Undergraduate  stu- 
dents may  also  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunities to  participate  in  the  University  Year  for 
Action  Program,  Outreach,  B.D.I.C.  or  University 
Without  Walls  programs.  Students  may  also  take 
courses  in  the  other  four  colleges  of  the  Five  College 
Cooperation  program. 

Programs  for  majors  in  Division  of  Home  Economics 
for  the  Freshman  Year 

Home  Economics  Education  or  Fashion  Marketing 

First  Semester  Second  Semester 

Rhetoric  lOOC  or  HOC  Rhetoric 

Psych.  101  or  Sociol.  101  Psych.  101  or  Sociol.  101 

Math,  or  Science  Math,  or  Science 

Art  120,  Basic  Design  I  Fashion  Mktg.  Majors  elect: 

Freshman  Seminar,  HEEd.  391  Art  122B,  Basic  Design  II 

HEEd.  Majors  elect:  HEEd.  Majors  elect: 

HRTA  156,  Food  Prep.  &  TCEA  259,  Qual.  Anal.  Ap- 

Service  parel 

Fashion  Mktg.  Majors  elect:  Elective 

TCEA  170,  Fashion  Mktg.  Physical  Education 
Physical  Education 

Community  Services  and  Extension 

First  Semester  Second  Semester 

Rhetoric  Rhetoric 

Math,  or  Science  Math,  or  Science 

Sociology  101  Sociology  259,  Social 

HEEd.  211,  Ec.  Prob.  Family  Stratification 

Freshman  Seminar,  HEEd.  391  HEEd.  371,  Community  Org. 

Elective  and  Resources 

Physical  Education  Elective 

Physical  Education 


Hotel,  Restaurant,  and  Travel  Administration 

The  curriculum  in  Hotel,  Restaurant,  and  Travel  Ad- 
ministration provides  technical  and  professional  courses 
for  persons  who  plan  a  career  in  ownership,  manage- 
ment, or  sales  in  the  hotel/motel,  food  service,  and 
travel  fields.  In  addition  to  the  required  core  curriculum 
courses,  students  take  courses  in  accounting  and  con- 
trol; personnel  and  management;  food  planning,  pur- 
chasing, preparation,  and  service;  promotion,  merchan- 
dising and  sales;  kitchen  planning  and  maintenance, 
travel  and  tourism.  Emphasis  is  on  principles,  analysis, 
computer  application,  and  decision-making. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester                  Credits       Second  Semester  Credits 

Rhetoric  100  Lan-  Rhetoric  110  Lang  & 

guage  and  Writing  3           Speaking                                     3 

Math.  (Basic  of  Test  HRTA  156  Intro.  Food 

Results)  3           Production  Manage- 

HRTA  100  Intro-  ment                                             3 

ductory  3       Science  Requirement*                  3 

Psych.  101  or  Soc.  Humanities  Re- 

101  Intro.  3           quirement**                               3 


94  Food  Science  101  Ag.  &  Food  Ec.  177 

Struggle  for  Food                      3  Basic  Biometry 

—  orStatisticlZl 
15 

*Elect  course  identified  by  letter  (E)  in  catalog. 
"Elect  course  identified  by  letter  |C)  in  catalog. 

Natural  Resource  Economics 

The  resource  economics  program  is  designed  to  train 
students  to  assist  in  making  public  and  private  deci- 
sions on  resource  development  and  management  v^hich 
will  contribute  to  the  twin  goals  of  greater  resource 
productivity  and  improved  environment.  Students  will 
study  the  many  problems  of  resource  use,  the  forces 
which  have  combined  to  create  these  problems,  and 
the  possible  solutions  to  these  problems.  Training  in 
economic  decision-making  and  the  technical  charac- 
teristics of  specific  natural  resources  provide  a  unique 
competence  for  performing  these  nationally  important 
careers. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester  Credits 

*Math. 

Natural  Sci. 
■fSocial  Sci. 

Agric.  &  Food  Econ.  110 
Food  &  Nat.  Res. 

Rhetoric  100 

15 

*0n  basis  of  placement  tests  at  time  of  summer  counseling. 
fChoose  from  Pol.  Sci.  100  &  150,  Psych.  101,  and  Sociol.  101. 

Natural  Resource  Studies 

A  non-professional  curriculum  designed  for  students 
who  wish  to  become  generalists  in  the  area  of  natural 
resource  management  and  conservation,  rather  than 
specialists.  Its  primary  objective  is  the  education  of  an 
informed  layman;  it  will  not  normally  qualify  students 
for  employment  within  specific  areas  of  the  natural  re- 
source field.  The  curriculum  has  a  minimal  core  of 
specified  courses  and  offers  great  flexibility.  Careful 
guidance  coupled  with  early  decisions  will  enable  stu- 
dents to  enter  certain  professional  specialties  and/or 
graduate  school. 


15 


s 

Second  Semester 

Credits 

3 

Math. 

3 

3 

Natural  Sci. 

3 

3 

■fSocial  Sci. 

3 

Elective 

3 

3 

Rhetoric  Elective 

3 

3 

— 

15 


Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

Credi 

ts 

Second  Semester 

Credits 

Rhetoric  100  or  110 

3 

Rhetoric  Elective 

3 

Narest  100  Cons. 

Natural  Resource 

Nat.  Res. 

3 

Elective 

3 

Botany  100  or  Zool. 

101 

3 

Botany  100  or  Zool. 

101 

3 

Math,  [on  basis  of  t 

ests 

) 

3 

Chem.  110  (or  higher) 

4 

Humanity  or  Social 

Humanity  or  Social 

Science 

3 

Science 

3 

15  16 

Park  Administration 

The  Department  of  Landscape  Architecture  and  Re- 
gional Planning  offers  a  program  in  Park  Administra- 
tion which,  depending  upon  student  interest,  prepares 
the  student  for  management  positions  in  parks  ad- 
ministered at  the  municipal/regional,  the  state,  and 
the  federal  levels  of  government.  The  Park  Administra- 
tor is  involved  in  park  and  open  space  planning  and  i 
development,  and  in  the  management  of  such  areas 
so  as  to  insure  their  high  quality  environments  over             | 
the  long  range.                                                                                   I 


A  2.0  cumulative  quality  point  average  is  required  95 

for  admission  as  a  major  in  this  department.  Pros- 
pective majors  are  encouraged  to  take  Env.  Des.  190 
and  274  as  sophomores.  Freshmen  should  concentrate 
in  fulfilling  University  core  requirements.  Certain  core 
courses  are  required  for  this  major  and  others  are  rec- 
ommended as  foUov^s: 

Core  Area:  Humanities  (C),  Beh.  &  Soc.  Sci.  (D),  Math. 
&  Nat'l  Sci.  (E) 

Required:  Psych.  101,  Sociol.  101,  Botany  100  or  121, 
Stat.  231 

Recommended;  Hist.  150,  151,  333,  Pol.  Sci.  219  or 
220,  Botany  227,  Geol.  101,  Stat.  232 

Freshmen  should  contact  the  department  early  during 
the  first  semester  to  be  assigned  an  adviser. 

Plant  Industry 

With  the  increasing  emphasis  and  demand  for  high 
quality  food  and  more  esthetically  pleasing  surround- 
ings, the  plant  industry  curriculum  provides  students 
with  the  scientific  basis  of  soil  and  plant  relationships 
necessary  for  meeting  these  needs  of  society.  The  cur- 
riculum provides  a  general  knowledge  of  economic 
plants  and  by  careful  selection  of  courses,  programs 
are  developed  in  the  following  specialized  areas: 

Agronomy — The  study  of  forage  and  grain  crops 
which  produce  the  basic  food  supply  for  both  human 
and  animal  consumption.  The  demand  for  trained  people 
is  strong  due  to  the  shortage  of  food  and  fiber  in  re- 
lation to  the  expanding  world  population. 

Floriculture  and  Ornamental  Horticulture— The  study 
of  plants  which  make  our  nation  a  more  beautiful  place 
in  which  to  live.  With  more  leisure  time  and  emphasis 
being  placed  on  the  quality  of  life,  the  demand  for 
people  trained  in  the  production  and  use  of  flowers 
and  ornamental  plants  will  remain  strong. 

Pomology — The  study  of  the  production  and  storage 
of  high  quality  fruit.  The  demand  for  trained  people 
will  continue  as  long  as  people  have  need  for  fruit 
with  delightful  flavors  and  aromas,  as  well  as  nourish- 
ing food. 

Vegetable  Crops— The  study  of  vegetable  food  plants 
that  supply  good  nutrition  and  variety  to  diets.  Persons 
trained  in  production,  storage  and  marketing  of  these 
important  food  plants  will  continue  to  be  in  demand. 

Turf  Management— The  study  of  grasses  used  for 
lawns,  parks,  golf  courses,  roadsides,  athletic  fields 
and  other  recreational  areas.  With  more  leisure  time 
and  expanding  recreational  opportunities,  the  demand 
for  trained  people  will  continue. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester                  Credits       Second  Semester  Credits 

Rhet.  100  Language  &  Rhetoric  (B)  Course                    3 

Writing  or  Rhet.  110  (D)  Course                                    3 

Language  and  Speaking  3       Chem.  110  General                     4 

Bot.  100  Introductory  4       Pi.  Soil  100  Basic 

*Math.  3          Plant  Science                            3 

Pi.  Soil  110  Plant  (C)  Course                                    3 

Propagation  3       P.  E.  100  Elective                        1 

(D)  Course  3 

P.E.  100  Electric  1 

17  17 

*On  the  basis  of  placement  tests  at  time  of  summer  counseling. 

Plant  Pathology 

Plant  Pathology  is  concerned  with  the  nature  and  con- 
trol of  plant  diseases  caused  by  fungi,  viruses,  bac- 


Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

Credits 

*Math. 

3 

Chem.  Ill  General 

3 

Botany  100  General 

3 

Foreign  Lang,  or 

Agri.  &  Food  Econ. 

110 

Food  &  Nat.  Res. 

3 

Rhetoric  100 

3 

96  teria,  nematodes,  certain  higher  plants  and  unfavorable 
environmental  conditions.  Plant  pathologists  fill  posi- 
tions in  public  service  and  in  industry,  such  as  teaching 
at  all  levels;  research  in  state,  federal,  university,  and 
industrial  laboratories  and  experiment  stations;  and 
Extension  Service, through  federal,  state  and  county 
organizations.  They  are  also  employed  in  quarantine 
and  regulatory  work,  in  various  roles  in  plant  disease 
control,  and  in  sales  and  public  relations  work. 


Second  Semester  Credits 

Plant  Path.  100  3 

Chem.  112  General  3 

Zool.  101  General  3 

Elective  3 

Rhetoric  Elective  3 


15  15 

*On  basis  of  placement  tests  at  time  of  summer  counseling. 


Plant  Science 

In  today's  world  there  is  a  great  need  for  highly  trained 
people  in  the  plant  sciences  to  teach  and  study  the 
fundamental  physiological  and  genetic  processes  taking 
place  within  plants.  A  more  complete  understanding  of 
these  processes  and  the  influence  of  environmental 
factors  upon  them  will  lead  to  a  significant  improve- 
ment in  the  supply  and  quality  of  food  and  fiber. 
Students  who  are  interested  in  such  careers  as:  plant 
breeder  and  geneticist,  secondary  and  college  teaching, 
research  and  resource  development  and  like  professions 
should  major  in  Plant  Science.  This  option  is  designed 
to  provide  the  breadth  and  depth  in  basic  biological 
and  physical  sciences  and  mathematics  necessary  for 
graduate  study  and  the  essentials  of  plant  industry. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester  Credits 

Rhet.  100  Language  & 

Writing  or  Rhet.  110 

Language  &  speaking 
Bot.  100  Introductory 
*Math. 
PI.  Soil  110  Plant 

Propagation 
(D)  Course 
P.E.  100  Elective 

17  16 

*On  the  basis  of  placement  tests  at  time  of  summer  counseling. 


s 

Second  Semester 

Credits 

Rhetoric  (B]  Course 

3 

(D)  Course 

3 

3 
4 

*Math. 
PL  Soil  100  Basic 

3 

3 

Plant  Science 

3 

(C)  Course 

3 

3 

P.E.  100  Elective 

1 

3 

Pre-Veterinary 

(See  Animai  Sciences] 


Soil  Science 

Soil  Science  deals  with  the  physical,  chemical  and 
biological  properties  of  soils  as  well  as  their  relation- 
ship with  higher  plants.  Students  trained  in  this  area 
become  soil  chemists,  soil  physicists,  soil  microbiol- 
ogists, hydrologists  and  soil  conservationists.  Graduate 
study  is  desirable  for  professional  careers  in  soils  and 
the  soils  curriculum  is  designed  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary breadth  and  depth  in  biological  and  physical 
sciences  and  mathematics  for  graduate  study. 


II 


Freshman  Year 

First  Semester  Credits 

Rhet.  100  Language  & 
Writing  or  Rhet.  110 
Language  and  Speaking 

Bot.  100  Introductory 
*Math. 

PL  Soil  110  Plant 
Propagation 

(D)  Course 

P.E.  100  Elective 


97 


ts 

Second  Semester 

Credits 

Rhetoric  [B]  Course 

3 

(C)  Course 

3 

3 

*Math. 

3 

4 

PL  Soil  100  Basic 

3 

Plant  Science 

3 

(D]  Course 

3 

3 

P.  E.  100  Elective 

1 

3 

1 

17 
*On  the  basis  of  placement  tests  at  time  of  summer  counseling. 
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Wildlife  Biology 

The  first  professional  degree  in  Wildlife  Biology  is  the 
Master  of  Science;  for  this  reason  study  toward  the 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Wildlife  Biology  should  be  re- 
garded as  pre-professional.  Students  planning  to  enter 
graduate  school  are  urged  to  meet  with  their  advisers. 


Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

Rhetoric  100  or  110 
Math.  127  Calculus 
Chem.  Ill  General 
Botany  100  Intro. 
NaL  Res.  100 


Credits  Second  Semester  Credits 

3  Rhetoric  (B]  Course  3 

3  Math.  128  Calculus  3 

3  Chem.  112  General  3 

4  ZooL  101  Introductory  3 
3  Econ.  103  3 


16 


15 


Wood  Science  and  Technology 

The  program  in  Wood  Science  and  Technology  empha- 
sizes studies  in  the  nature  and  properties  of  wood,  the 
engineering  and  chemical  technology  of  its  manufacture 
into  a  variety  of  useful  products,  and  the  business  as- 
pects of  industrial  management  and  marketing.  Strong 
demands  exist  for  graduates  in  wood-processing  firms 
and  service-related  industries,  and  in  marketing  and 
merchandising. 


Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

Credits 

Second  Semester 

Credits 

Rhetoric  100  Language 

and  Writing 
Math.  123  Calculus 

3 
3 

Rhetoric  110  Language 

and  Speaking 
Math.  124  Calculus 

3 
3 

Botany  100  Intro. 
Chem.  Ill  Inorganic 
Engineering  103 
Introductory 

3 
3 

3 

Forestry  112 

Dendrology 
Chem.  112  Inorganic 
Engineering  104 

Introductory 

3 
3 

2 

15 
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^^  School  of  Business  Administration 


The  faculty  of  the  School  of  Business  Administration  is 
keenly  aware  of  the  dynamic  changes  taking  place  in 
our  economy,  the  extensive  shifts  in  occupations  and 
professions  and  the  consequent  need  for  intelligent  and 
well-educated  businessmen.  The  continuing  advance- 
ment of  technology,  science,  and  the  behavioral  sci- 
ences has  placed  upon  schools  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration the  necessity  to  probe,  not  only  into  the  devel- 
opments of  its  own  areas  of  education,  but  also  into 
the  relationships  that  exist  among  other  areas  such  as 
mathematics,  economics,  psychology,  sociology,  and 
government. 

The  School  of  Business  Administration  prepares  stu- 
dents to  take  advantage  of  important  economic  oppor- 
tunities and  eventually  to  assume  positions  of  respon- 
sibility in  business.  The  school's  educational  program 
is  directed  toward  the  broad  aspects  of  business,  en- 
couraging high  standards  of  ethical  conduct,  broad 
social  responsibilities,  and  the  development  of  compe- 
tence in  particular  courses  of  study  of  the  student's 
own  interest,  aptitude,  and  choice. 

The  first  two  years  emphasize  general  education  by 
providing  fundamental  courses  in  the  humanities, 
mathematics,  science,  and  social  science.  In  addition, 
basic  courses  in  accounting  and  economics  prepare  the 
student  for  further  work  in  the  School  of  Business 
Administration.  The  junior  and  senior  years  emphasize 
a  greater  degree  of  specialization  and  provide  for  this 
in  the  programs  indicated  below.  But  even  in  these  last 
two  years  all  students  need  to  view  business  as  a  whole 
in  so  far  as  a  "core"  of  courses  can  do  this.  This  "core" 
consists  of  introductory  courses  in  Finance,  Marketing, 
Management,  Business  Law  and  Computer  Program- 
ming. A  total  of  at  least  120  credits  is  required  for 
graduation.  Each  course  of  study  leads  to  a  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Business  Administration. 

Students  transferring  to  the  School  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration from  any  school  or  college  within  the  Uni- 
versity shall  receive  junior  and  senior  elective  credit 
only  for  those  courses  passed  with  a  grade  of  C  or 
better. 

Students  who  intend  to  transfer  from  junior  or  com- 
munity colleges  should  complete  the  program  in  liberal 
arts  and  not  register  for  courses  in  Business  Adminis- 
tration, except  Principles  of  Economics  and  Elementary 
Accounting. 

Transfer  students  who  complete  courses  in  their  first 
two  years  that  are  offered  in  the  junior  or  senior  years 
will  receive  transfer  credit  only  if  such  courses  are  ac- 
cepted by  the  department  concerned.  An  examination 
for  such  credit  may  be  required. 

The  School  of  Business  Administration  is  a  member 
of  the  American  Association  of  Collegiate  Schools  of 
Business. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester  Credits       Second  Semester  Credits 

Rhetoric  100  (C)  3  Rhetoric  110  (C)  3 

Mathematics  116  3  Mathematics  117  3 

Economics  103  3  Economics  104  3 

INatural  Science  3  *Math.  115  3 

*Humanities  Elective  3  Elective  3 

15  15 

fAny  course  identified  by  the  letter  (E)  in  the  catalog. 
*Any  course  identified  by  the  letter  (C)  in  the  catalog. 


Accounting  ^^ 

Accounting  is  often  referred  to  as  "the  language  of 
business."  Accounting  is  concerned  with  a  wide  range 
of  activities,  including  the  processes  of  recording,  sort- 
ing, and  summarizing  data  resulting  from  business 
transactions  and  events.  It  is  also  involved  with  the 
preparation  of  reports  and  interpretation  of  the  data. 
Accounting  has  been  broadly  defined  as: 

".  .  .  the  process  of  identifying,  measuring,  and  commu- 
nicating economic  information  to  permit  informed 
judgments  and  decisions  by  users  of  the  information." 

The  accountant  is  the  individual  who  develops  and 
maintains  a  system  of  components  and  methods  which 
not  only  perform  the  data  processing  operations  but 
precedes  the  external  and  internal  reporting  needs  of 
an  organization.  As  a  member  of  the  management  team 
the  accountant  provides  information  to  management 
for  planning,  controlling  and  decision  making. 

Students  majoring  in  accounting  may  concentrate 
their  study  in  one  of  several  different  career  areas. 
Students  may,  with  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser, 
design  their  program  to  meet  specific  individual  career 
goals.  Programs  of  study  are  possible  for  preparation 
for  careers  in: 

a.  public  accounting 

b.  information  systems 

c.  management  accounting,  and 

d.  a  general  program  which  provides  flexibility  for 
students  to  meet  specific  individual  career  goals. 

General  Business  and  Finance 

The  department  offers  five  programs  of  study  and 
other  specifically  designed  programs  for  those  students 
who  wish  to  combine  Business  Administration  with  a 
related  field  of  study  outside  the  School  of  Business 
Administration.  The  program  in  Financial  Management 
is  designed  for  those  students  who  want  careers  in 
the  planning  and  controlling  of  financial  organizations, 
developing  decision  models  and  developing  computer- 
ized systems.  The  program  in  General  Business  empha- 
sizes breadth  of  knowledge  and  viewpoint.  The  pro- 
gram in  Business  Economics  recognizes  the  close  rela- 
tionships between  these  areas  of  study.  The  program 
in  Management  Science  is  designed  to  prepare  students 
for  positions  where  computer  methods  and  mathematics 
are  applied  to  the  systematic  analysis  of  functional 
problems  in  administration.  The  program  in  Urban  and 
Regional  Studies  combines  courses  from  many  disci- 
plines, including  economics,  sociology,  political  science, 
civil  engineering,  landscape  architecture,  and  agri- 
cultural economics.  The  specific  content  of  a  special 
program  joining  business  studies  with  work  in  a  disci- 
pline outside  the  business  school  is  mutually  deter- 
mined by  the  department  chairman  and  the  student. 


Management 

Management  majors  are  prepared  to  assume  leadership 
positions  in  various  types  of  organizations:  business, 
government,  and  non-profit  institutions  such  as  hos- 
pitals, universities,  and  research  organizations.  Basi- 
cally, all  management  majors  become  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  essential  functions  of  organizations, 
particularly  operations,  financing,  and  marketing,  and 
with  the  elements  of  managing  such  as  planning, 
developing  an  organization  structure,  motivating  em- 
ployees, and  controlling  performance.  Most  importantly, 
thorough  training  is  provided  in  the  skills  of  human 


relations,  and  in  understanding  the  behavior  of  people 
at  work.  Courses  normally  include  such  topics  as  man- 
agement practices,  personnel  policies,  manpower  plan- 
ning, social  responsibilities  of  business,  labor  and 
industrial  relations,  the  uses  of  computers  in  organiza- 
tions, and  theories  of  organizational  behavior. 

Through  the  judicious  use  of  departmental  and  out- 
side electives,  the  management  major  can  build  a  pro- 
gram geared  to  career  aspirations  in  areas  such  as, 
general  management,  personnel  management,  opera- 
tions management  (emphasizes  the  efficient  managing 
of  the  production  of  goods  and  services,  and  explores 
in  greater  depth  the  uses  of  computers  and  quantitative 
aids  to  planning  and  decision  making]  and  systems 
management  (prepares  the  student  for  work  in  systems 
analysis,  management  role  in  the  large  scale,  multi- 
organizational  systems  found  in  education,  health,  and 
urban  affairs]. 

Marketing 

The  role  of  marketing  management  in  our  economy  is 
becoming  increasingly  important.  The  department  of 
marketing  offers  a  broad  range  of  courses  for  those 
students  interested  in  careers  in  marketing  adminis- 
tration, advertising,  marketing  research,  and  wholesale 
and  retail  enterprise.  The  department's  objective 
is  to  provide  a  specialized  and  comprehensive  under- 
standing of  today's  managerial  marketing  problems, 
whether  they  pertain  to  the  business  sector  or  market- 
ing-conscious nonprofit  organizations. 


Il 


School  of  Education  ^°^ 


Education 

The  School  of  Education  is  committed  to  developing 
alternative  educational  programs  to  address  significant 
educational  issues  in  contemporary  American  society. 
The  School  has  a  strong  graduate  program  leading  to 
doctorates  and  M.Ed.s  in  Education  as  well  as  the 
Certificate  of  Advanced  Graduate  Study.  The  under- 
graduate program  focuses  on  teacher  preparation. 
The  School  attempts  wherever  possible  to  develop 
individualized  programs. 

Clusters  are  the  basic  academic  unit  of  the  School 
and  represent  a  consolidation  of  the  previous  Centers 
and  Programs.  The  Clusters  which  have  evolved  out 
of  the  reorganization  are:  Division  of  Humanistic  Ap- 
plications of  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences  in  Educa- 
tion, Transdisciplinary  Education,  Designs  for  Effective 
Learning,  Educational  Planning  and  Management,  and 
Educational  Policy  Studies. 

An  integral  part  of  the  academic  program  is  a  new 
administrative/instructional  procedure  called  Flexible 
Curriculum,  based  on  the  philosophy  that  alternative 
instructional  formats  provide  an  improved  potential  in 
the  effectiveness  and  responsiveness  of  a  total  curricu- 
lar  program.  Each  Learning  Experience  carries  an 
agreed-upon  number  of  modules  of  credit  on  an  accu- 
mulating basis.  One  hundred  modules  is  equivalent 
to  one  University  credit.  There  also  exists  significant 
opportunity  for  individualized  study,  including  inde- 
pendent studies  and  practicums. 

All  teacher  education  programs  leading  to  certifica- 
tion are  coordinated  arid  approved  through  the  Teacher 
Preparation  Program  Council  (TPPC].  There  are  over 
a  dozen  alternative  programs  currently  available  for 
candidates  in  elementary  or  secondary  teacher  educa- 
tion, many  of  which  have  in-service  as  well  as  pre- 
service  components.  Placements  for  field  work  are 
available  in  a  wide  variety  of  locations  ranging  from 
various  areas  in  Western  Massachusetts  to  various 
international  locations. 

Students  are  encouraged  to  inquire  at  the  Under- 
graduate Affairs  Office  or  the  Graduate  Affairs  Office 
concerning  specific  courses  and  credential  programs. 


Human  Development 

The  Human  Development  Department  is  provisionally 
associated  with  the  School  of  Education  and  is  con- 
sidering permanent  affiliation.  Human  Development 
is  an  interdisciplinary  study  primarily  focusing  on 
psychological,  social,  and  biological  factors  affecting 
development  of  the  individual  from  conception  to  senes- 
cence. However,  the  discipline  relates  human  develop- 
ment to  the  biological  and  social  history  of  man  and 
to  cross-cultural  studies  of  human  development. 

At  the  undergraduate  level.  Human  Development 
students  combine  a  social  science  core  with  a  special- 
ized focus  leading  toward  careers  or  graduate  work, 
related  to  various  stages  of  the  life  cycle:  Infant  Ser- 
vices, Child  Development  and  Early  Childhood  Educa- 
tion, services  for  children  with  special  needs,  adoles- 
cent counseling  and  other  social  agency  programs. 
Directed  field  experience  within  three  Laboratory 
Schools  or  in  off-campus  settings  is  an  integral  part  of 
the  program. 


102      Students  may  elect  a  semester  or  two  of  study  at 
the  Merrill-Palmer  Institute  of  Human  Development, 
a  semester  or  two  at  another  university  (in  the  United 
States  or  abroad),  take  courses  in  the  other  four  col- 
leges of  the  Five  College  Cooperation  program  or  other 
special  programs,  such  as  Outreach  and  the  Action 
Program. 


School  of  Engineering 


The  School  of  Engineering  offers  curricula  in  Chemical 
Engineering,  Civil  Engineering,  Industrial  Engineering 
and  Operations  Research,  Electrical  and  Computer 
Systems  Engineering,  and  Mechanical  and  Aero- 
space Engineering.  Each  of  the  curricula  leads  to  the 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  that  particular  branch 
of  engineering.  All  curricula  are  accredited  by  the  En- 
gineers Council  for  Professional  Development. 

Engineering  is  the  profession  in  which  a  knowledge 
of  the  mathematical  and  natural  sciences  gained  by 
study,  experience,  and  practice  is  applied  with  judg- 
ment to  develop  ways  to  utilize,  economically,  the 
material  and  forces  of  nature  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind. An  engineer  requires  intensive  technical  training 
but  at  the  same  time  should  acquire  the  broad  educa- 
tion that  distinguishes  the  professional  person  from  the 
technician.  An  engineer's  education  does  not  end  with 
formal  schooling  but  continues  throughout  life  as  ex- 
perience accumulates. 

The  curricula  in  engineering  have  been  carefully  pre- 
pared to  offer  each  student  the  opportunity  to  acquire 
the  sound  training  in  mathematics  and  the  basic  sci- 
ences of  chemistry  and  physics  upon  which  is  built 
the  work  in  engineering  sciences.  In  the  senior  year, 
courses  are  offered  which  allow  the  use  of  previous 
training  for  engineering  analysis,  design  and  engineer- 
ing systems  in  the  student's  particular  field  of  interest. 
About  20  percent  of  class  time  is  devoted  to  studies  in 
the  social  science  and  humanistic  area.  Some  oppor- 
tunity is  provided  to  elect  courses  from  both  the 
technical  and  humanistic-social  fields.  The  curriculum 
of  the  freshman  year  is  the  same  for  all.  Specialization 
to  a  limited  extent  begins  in  the  sophomore  year. 

The  School  contains  five  administrative  departments, 
and  there  are  a  variety  of  optional  programs  available 
to  upper-class  students  in  each  of  these  departments. 
Many  of  these  are  interdisciplinary  in  nature  and  cut 
across  departmental  lines.  Thus,  for  example,  students 
may  concentrate  in  areas  such  as  Materials,  Systems, 
the  Environment,  Bioengineering,  Food  Engineering, 
Pre-Medical,  Transportation,  Urban  Systems,  and  En- 
ergy. 

Although  the  curricula  within  the  School  of  Engineer- 
ing are  shown  as  eight  semester  (normally  four  years), 
they  require  up  to  130  semester  hours  credit  for  satis- 
factory completion.  This  is  well  above  the  University 
minimum  of  120  semester  hours  for  a  degree  and  it 
requires  intensive  work  in  mathematics,  science  and 
engineering.  As  a  result  even  students  in  good  aca- 
demic standing  frequently  elect  to  extend  their  pro- 
grams into  a  ninth  and  sometimes  a  tenth  semester. 

Freshman  Engineering 

All  new  students  in  engineering  are  enrolled  in  the 
Freshman  Engineering  Program  until  qualified  to  enter 
into  a  degree  program.  This  is  normal  upon  satisfactory 
conclusion  of  the  uniform  freshman  year. 

COURSE  REQUIREMENTS— 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester  Credits       Second  Semester  Credits 

Rhetoric  100  3  Rhetoric  Elective  3 

Math.  (131)  135  3  Math.  (132)  136  3 

Chemistry  111  3  Hum.  Soc.  Sci.  or 

Engm.  103  or  104  3           Science  Elective*  3 


104  Soc.  Sci./Hum.  Elective  3       Engin.  103  or  104  2  or  3** 

Physical  Education  1       Physics  161  4 

Physical  Education  1 

16  16  or  17 

'Students  select  a  Humanity,  Social  Science,  or  Science  course  at  this  time.  The 
Science  Elective  requires  the  adviser's  approval  and  consists  of  a  course  from  the 
following  departments:  Astronomy,  Biochemistry,  Biology,  Botany,  Chemistry,  En- 
tomology, Geology,  Microbiology,  Physics  or  Zoology.  Past  history  indicates  that 
many  students  who  take  Mathematics,  Physics,  and  a  Science  Elective  all  in  one 
semester  find  the  academic  load  difficult.  The  following  alternatives  are  thus  rec- 
ommended: 

1)  For  students  who  have  found  the  first  semester,  freshman  year,  reasonably 
difficult  and  who  do  not  yet  have  clearly  defined  ideas  of  what  their  majors  will 
be,  the  choice  should  be  a  Social  Science/Humanity  Elective. 

2)  For  students  who  have  found  the  first  semester  reasonably  easy  and  who  do 
not  have  clearly  defined  ideas  of  what  their  major  will  be  (See  3  and  4  fol- 
lowing), choice  may  include  the  Science  Elective. 

3|  For  students  who  know  definitely  that  they  will  choose  or  think  that  they 
may  possibly  choose  Chemical  Engineering  as  a  major,  the  choice  should  be 
Chemistry  112. 

4)  Students  who  have  specific  scientific  interests  (Biology,  Geology,  etc.)  may 
choose  appropriate  courses  in  those  interest  areas  at  this  time  or  may  prefer 
to  delay  this  choice  until  a  later  semester  when  the  courses  may  better  integrate 
with  the  work  in  their  major  fields. 

**Engmeering  103/104 — Students  taking  103/104  are  required  to  successfully  com- 
plete five  modules  for  5  credits.  An  additional  module  for  1  credit  may  be  taken. 
Two  of  the  modules  must  be  Computer  (104)  and  (Computer  I  and  11). 


Chemical  Engineering 

Chemical  engineering  centers  around  the  creation, 
development,  design  and  operation  of  processes  for 
bringing  about  chemical  and  certain  physical  changes 
in  materials.  Chemical  engineers  may  be  engaged  in 
any  of  a  wide  range  of  activities  concerned  with  con- 
verting an  idea  to  a  profit.  These  include  research  and 
development,  economic  and  market  analysis,  design, 
construction,  operation,  production  supervision,  sales, 
technical  service,  and  management.  Basic  research  for 
new  knowledge,  teaching,  and  consulting  also  offer 
challenging  and  rewarding  careers  for  many  chemical 
engineers.  Chemistry,  physics  and  mathematics  are  the 
underlying  sciences  of  chemical  engineering  and  eco- 
nomics is  its  guide  in  practice. 

Chemical  engineers  are  in  demand  by  industries 
manufacturing  chemicals  and  also  by  the  many  related 
"chemical  process  industries,"  including  petroleum  re- 
fining and  petrochemicals,  plastics,  synthetic  fibers  and 
textiles,  pulp  and  paper,  drugs  and  pharmaceuticals, 
natural  and  synthetic  rubber,  foods,  soaps  and  deter- 
gents, paints  and  synthetic  coatings,  gas  and  coal  chem- 
icals, steel  and  all  the  metal  manufacturing  industries 
and  many  others.  Much  of  the  work  of  the  atomic  en- 
ergy program  is  chemical  engineering,  and  new  fields 
to  which  chemical  engineers  are  contributing  include 
biomedical,  environmental,  and  ocean  engineering. 

The  Chemical  Engineering  Department  has  also  intro- 
duced several  innovations  in  career  preparation  in 
addition  to  its  traditional  chemical  engineering  pro- 
gram. These  new  developments  offer  much  flexibility 
and  provide  the  opportunity  for  a  student  to  concen- 
trate in  career-oriented  and  interdisciplinary  programs 
culminating  in  the  award  of  an  accredited  B.S.  degree 
in  Chemical  Engineering  with  emphasis  in  one  of 
several  chosen  interdisciplinary  fields  of  specialization. 
These  include  environmental  engineering,  bioengineer- 
ing,  food  science  and  engineering,  and  business  admin- 
istration. 

Most  recently  added  is  the  new  Pre-Medical  Option 
in  Chemical  Engineering,  which  can  provide  an  alter- 
nate and  attractive  route  to  medical  school.  With 
minor  modifications  in  the  basic  chemical  engineering 
program,  a  student  can  also  satisfy  the  course  require- 


ments  for  admission  to  medical  school.  At  the  same  '^^^ 

time,  he  or  she  will  continue  to  have  the  option  open 
for  future  graduate  study  in  chemical  or  biomedical 
engineering. 

These  several  options  and  the  program  flexibility 
they  represent  are  already  attracting  a  substantial  ad- 
ditional enrollment  in  the  Chemical  Engineering  De- 
partment. 

Civil  Engineering 

Civil  engineering  is  concerned  v^ith  all  kinds  of  con- 
struction— buildings,  bridges,  highv^ays  and  railv^ays, 
airports,  rivers  and  canals,  harbors,  dams,  pipelines, 
etc.  Transportation,  the  efficient  and  economical 
transfer  of  people  and  goods  from  place  to  place,  is 
another  concern  of  civil  engineers.  They  are  also  deeply 
involved  in  providing  adequate  and  safe  supplies  of 
water  for  homes  and  industries,  in  controlling  and 
limiting  the  pollution  of  lakes,  streams  and  oceans, 
and  of  the  atmosphere.  Civil  engineers  have  assumed 
major  responsibilities  in  ocean  engineering,  for  con- 
struction and  other  operations,  for  underwater  exploita- 
tion of  mineral  and  other  resources  in  the  seas,  and 
for  planning  and  organizing  the  transportation  that 
will  be  required  eventually  in  regions  of  underwater 
activity.  Various  specialized  areas  of  civil  engineering 
such  as  hydraulic  engineering  and  fluid  mechanics, 
soil  mechanics  and  foundations  engineering,  surveying 
and  mapping,  structural  engineering  and  materials  en- 
gineering, make  essential  contributions  to  the  above 
activities. 

In  every  area  of  civil  engineering  there  is  the  choice 
of  a  wide  range  of  activities:  research  to  obtain  new 
knowledge,  development  of  practical  methods,  utiliz- 
ing existing  knowledge  and  the  results  of  research, 
designing  projects  which  satisfy  known  requirements, 
planning  for  maximum  economy  and  efficiency,  con- 
struction according  to  plans  and  specifications,  and 
operation  and  maintenance.  In  addition,  civil  engineers 
are  always  deeply  involved  in  and  are  frequently  in 
charge  of  large-scale  projects  which  involve  many 
fields  of  activity  and  require  the  coordination  of  ac- 
tivities of  experts  with  different  backgrounds  such  as 
urban  planning,  water  resource  management,  and  trans- 
portation systems.  In  general,  civil  engineering  is  a 
field  of  activity  which  is  concerned  with  the  public 
well-being  through  protection  and  control  of  our  en- 
vironment. 

Electrical  and  Computer  Systems  Engineering 

Electrical  engineering  is  the  application  of  electrical 
and  mathematical  principles  to  the  solution  of  engi- 
neering problems,  and  to  the  design  of  the  electrical 
and  electronic  equipment  of  the  future.  A  wide  variety 
of  electrical  systems  will  serve  mankind  by  periorming 
important  and  complex  tasks.  Modern  communication 
systems,  high  speed  computers,  and  biomedical  instru- 
mentation are  just  a  few  of  the  creations  of  electrical 
engineers.  Because  of  the  diversity  of  our  electrical 
engineering  program,  our  graduates  are  employable 
in  sales,  production,  design,  development,  research  and 
management  positions. 

The  undergraduate  curriculum  is  designed  to  prepare 
each  student  for  work  in  any  of  these  fields  and  to 
serve  as  a  basis  for  further  specialization.  As  con- 
tinued study  after  graduation  is  essential  in  this  rapidly 
growing  field,  basic  physical  and  systems  principles  are 
emphasized  in  the  undergraduate  program.  Courses 


106  taken  outside  of  the  department  in  liberal  arts  and 
other  engineering  disciplines  provide  the  student  with 
a  broader  understanding  of  engineering  and  its  rela- 
tionship to  other  fields. 

The  program  leading  to  a  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Computer  Systems  Engineering  is  also 
available  to  all  interested  students.  This  program  gives 
broad  coverage  to  the  various  aspects  of  computer 
systems  engineering  and  its  underlying  mathematics. 
However,  there  is  much  freedom  for  a  student  to  ex- 
plore in  depth  any  area  of  particular  interest  to  him 
or  her.  These  areas  include  mathematics  and  theory  of 
computation,  machine  organization,  communications, 
electronics  and  device  technology,  numerical  analysis, 
and  theory  of  programming  languages  and  syntactic 
analysis. 

Although  facility  in  computer  programming  is  devel- 
oped in  the  course  of  the  program,  it  is  emphasized 
that  this  is  only  a  part  of  the  program's  goal  of  giving 
the  student  a  deep  understanding  of  computing 
machines  and  processes  of  computation.  Thus,  courses 
associated  with  computer  design  and  application  are 
included  as  program  requirements.  Further  information 
on  these  programs  may  be  obtained  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Electrical  and  Computer  Systems  Engineering. 

Industrial  Engineering  and  Operations  Research 

Industrial  engineers  are  concerned  with  the  design, 
installation  and  improvement  of  integrated  systems 
of  men,  materials  and  equipment.  These  systems  are 
found  in  nearly  all  organizations  (manufacturing  and 
production,  government,  financial,  health  service,  and 
sales  to  name  a  few)  and  at  all  levels  within  these 
organizations.  Consequently,  the  placement  of  indus- 
trial engineers  is  varied.  Also,  since  the  responsibility 
of  an  industrial  engineer  normally  spans  several  func- 
tional areas,  he  or  she  acquires  an  excellent  back- 
ground for  management  positions.  Major  areas  of 
faculty  interests  include  health  delivery  systems, 
human  factors,  manufacturing  and  production  systems, 
and  operations  research. 

The  curriculum  is  quite  flexible.  The  11  required 
courses  (33  credit  hours)  in  the  Industrial  Engineering 
and  Operations  Research  Department  stress  the 
quantitative  approach  to  decision  problems.  Since  the 
areas  of  application  are  so  varied,  a  block  of  nine 
courses  (27  credit  hours)  is  set  aside  so  that  each 
student  may  design  a  curriculum  which  matches  his  or 
her  particular  interest.  This  segment  is  developed  in 
conjunction  with  an  adviser  and  may  emphasize  a 
particular  area  of  application  and/or  the  development 
of  more  sophisticated  methodology.  Because  continued 
education  is  a  necessity,  students  completing  the  pro- 
gram are  prepared  for  both  professional  and  graduate 
work. 

Mechanical  and  Aerospace  Engineering 

Mechanical  engineers  use  the  principles  of  dynamics, 
solid  mechanics,  fluid  and  gas  dynamics,  heat  transfer, 
thermodynamics,  and  materials  science  together  with 
mathematical  and  computer  methods  for  application 
to  research,  development,  design,  and  management  in 
industry,  government,  and  engineering  education. 

Students  majoring  in  mechanical  engineering  may 
choose  from  alternative  options  emphasizing  mechani- 
cal, aerospace,  or  materials  studies.  Extensive  offerings 
exist  in  energy,  manufacturing  and  design.  Mechanical 
engineers  design  and  analyze  a  wide  variety  of  systems 


in  fields  such  as  manufacturing,  energy  conversion,  l"? 

and  transportation.  Aerospace  engineers  design  and 
analyze  systems  for  aircraft  and  space  such  as  propul- 
sion, astrodynamical,  and  vehicular.  Materials  engineers 
study  the  atomic  structure  of  materials,  polymers, 
materials  processing,  and  materials  analysis.  All  options 
are  fundamental  and  flexible  so  that  students  may  pre- 
pare for  either  professional  employment  or  graduate 
study. 
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The  School  of  Health  Sciences  includes  the  Division 
of  Nursing  and  the  Division  of  Public  Health.  The 
Division  of  Nursing  undergraduate  program  is  designed 
to  prepare  high  school  graduates  for  a  career  in  pro- 
fessional nursing,  as  well  as  responsibility  for  family 
and  community  life. 

The  Division  of  Public  Health  undergraduate  program 
is  designed  to  prepare  students  for  careers  in  envi- 
ronmental, community  health  and  health  education, 
health  laboratory  science,  and  medical  technology. 

Division  of  Nursing 

The  baccalaureate  nursing  program  is  designed  to 
prepare  the  high  school  graduate  for  a  career  in  pro- 
fessional nursing,  admission  to  a  graduate  program  in 
nursing,  as  v^ell  as  for  the  responsibilities  of  family 
and  community  life. 

A  limited  number  of  qualified  Registered  Nurses 
interested  in  completing  the  requirements  for  a  bache- 
lor's degree  are  admitted  for  full-time  study  each  fall. 

In  nursing,  a  profession  of  personal  service,  people 
are  the  focus  and  promoting  health  is  the  fundamental 
aim.  The  professional  nurse  provides  a  direct  unique 
service  to  individuals  and  families,  and,  in  addition, 
participates  in  the  provision  of  the  unique  services  vy/ith 
other  health  disciplines.  The  baccalaureate  program 
provides  a  foundation  for  graduate  study  in  nursing 
and  other  disciplines,  through  v^hich  the  nurse  may 
become  prepared  for  positions  in  a  clinical  specialty, 
teaching,  supervision,  administration,  consultation 
and  research. 

The  program  is  accredited  by  the  Massachusetts 
Board  of  Registration  in  Nursing  and  the  Accrediting 
Service  of  the  National  League  for  Nursing. 

Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years 

The  first  two  years  are  considered  the  general  educa- 
tion component  of  the  curriculum  and  interested 
students  are  accepted  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  In  selecting  courses  {a  total  of  60  semester 
credits),  the  student  should  work  toward  satisfaction 
of  the  University  core  requirement  and  should  choose 
elective  courses  that  satisfy  his  or  her  intellectual 
interest. 

Students  must  also  complete  a  course  in  Human 
Physiology  and  one  in  Human  Development.  Admission 
to  the  Division  of  Nursing  is  made  for  the  junior  year. 

Division  of  Public  Health 

The  curriculum  in  Public  Health  is  designed  to  prepare 
students  for  health  career  opportunities  or  further 
study  in  environmental  health,  community  health  and 
health  education,  health  laboratory  science,  and  medical 
technology.  Students  are  expected  generally  to  follow 
the  course  sequences  outlined  below  during  their  fresh- 
man year.  A  minimum  of  32  major  credits  is  required 
of  all  students  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree. 
Credits  from  other  University  departments  are  included 
in  these  major  credits. 

Environmental  Health 

Designed  to  prepare  for  career  opportunities  in  radi- 
ological health,  industrial  hygiene,  environmental 
sanitation,  occupational  health,  public  health  labora- 
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quiring  specific  technical  knowledge  and  competence. 


Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

Credits 

Second  Semester 

Credits 

Rhetoric  100  or  110 

3 

Rhetoric  100  or  110 

3 

Math.  127  Calculus 

3 

Math.  128  Calculus 

3 

Chem.  Ill 

3 

Chem.  112 

3 

Zool.  101  [General) 

3 

Zool.  230 

3 

*Psych.  101  or 

*Sociol.  101  or 

Sociol.  101 

3 

Psych.  101 

3 

General  Phys.  Ed. 

1 

General  Phys.  Ed, 

1 

16  16 

*May  be  taken  either  semester. 

If  a  language  is  elected,  intermediate  proficiency  is 
required. 

Community  Health  and  Health  Education 

Designed  to  prepare  the  first  level  career  opportunities 
in  community  health  education,  health  services  adminis- 
tration, non-medical  administration,  health  program 
development,  epidemiology,  health  statistics,  school 
health  teaching,  etc.,  or  for  further  study  at  the  grad- 
uate level  requiring  specific  professional  competence. 


Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

Cred: 

its 

Second  Semester 

Credits 

Rhetoric  100  or  110 

3 

Rhetoric  100  or  110 

3 

Math.  127  Calculus 

3 

Math.  128  Calculus 

3 

**Chem.  Ill 

3 

**Chem.  112 

3 

Zool.  101  (General) 

3 

*Sociol.  101  or 

*Psych.  101  or 

Psych.  101 

3 

Sociol.  101 

3 

^Elective 

3 

General  Phys.  Ed. 

1 

General  Phys.  Ed. 

1 

16  16 

*May  be  taken  either  semester. 
**With  approval  of  adviser  may  take  Chem.  101-102  but  an  extra  science  or  public 
health  course  will  be  required. 

jElective  chosen  from  Humanities. 

If  a  language  is  elected,  intermediate  proficiency  is 
required. 

Medical  Technology 

The  curriculum  in  medical  technology  consists  of  a 
three-year  program  followed  by  a  12-month  internship 
in  an  accredited  school  of  medical  technology  affiliated 
with  the  University. 

After  successful  completion  of  the  12-month  intern- 
ship and  after  satisfying  the  requirements  of  the  Divi- 
sion, a  student  will  receive  a  Bachelor  of  Science  de- 
gree in  medical  technology.  A  total  of  130  academic 
credits  is  necessary  for  graduation  with  this  option. 

The  few  clinical  facilities  available  for  students  in 
medical  technology  place  limitations  on  the  numbers 
of  students  who  can  major  in  medical  technology. 
Consequently,  beginning  in  January,  1974  with  the 
class  of  1978,  students  will  not  be  admitted  to  the 
medical  technology  program  until  they  have: 

A.  Completed  a  minimum  of  48  credits  including 
the  course  outlined  below  in  the  freshman  year  in  the 
health  laboratory  sciences  curriculum. 

B.  Registered  for  an  additional  16  specified  credits 
for  the  second  semester  of  the  sophomore  year. 

C.  Submitted  an  application  for  admission  to  the 
Director  of  the  medical  technology  program  prior  to 
March  1  of  the  year  they  wish  to  enter  the  program. 
(Applications  are  available  from  the  Director  of  the 
medical  technology  program  in  the  School  of  Health 
Sciences.) 
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nology in  their  junior  year.  Entering  freshmen  who 
express  an  interest  in  medical  technology  will  be 
accepted  in  the  Division  of  Public  Health,  School  of 
Health  Sciences  as  majors  in  the  health  laboratory 
science  curriculum. 


Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

Credits 

Second  Semester 

Credits 

Rhet.  100* 

3 

Chem.  112 

3 

Chem.  Ill 

3 

Math.  128 

3 

Math.  127** 

3 

Rhet.  110* 

3 

Zool.  101 

3 

Elective* 

3 

Elective* 

3 

Elective* 

3 

P.E.  100  (See  choices) 

1 

P.E.  100  (See  choices) 

1 

16  16 

"Can  be  taken  either  semester. 
**Precalculus  mathematics  (Math.  101,  102,  and/or  103)  available  for  students  with 
elementary  functions,  and/or  trigonometry. 


Health  Laboratory  Science 

Designed  to  provide  a  professional  preparation  in  the 
general  area  of  health  laboratory  science.  Graduates 
are  eligible  for  laboratory  positions  in  hospitals, 
clinics,  health  departments,  pharmaceutical  firms  and 
medical  research  foundations.  Students  completing 
this  curriculum  will  also  complete  requirements  es- 
tablished by  the  American  Society  of  Clinical  Path- 
ologists for  submitting  applications  to  approved  schools 
of  medical  technology  offering  clinical  internships. 


Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

Rhet.  100* 

Chem.  Ill 

Math.  127** 

Zool.  101 

Elective* 

P.E.  100  (See  choices) 


Credits  Second  Semester  Credits 

3  Chem.  112  3 

3  Math.  128  3 

3  Rhet.  110*  3 

3  Elective*  3 

3  Elective*  3 

1  P.E.  100  (See  choices)  1 


16  16 

'Can  be  taken  either  semester. 
"Precalculus  mathematics  (Math.  101,  102,  and/or  103)  available  for  students  with 
elementary  functions,  and/or  trigonometry. 


School  of  Physical  Education 


The  School  of  Physical  Education  includes  the  Depart- 
ments of  Physical  Education  for  Men,  Physical  Educa- 
tion for  Women,  Exercise  Science,  Department  of  Lei- 
sure Studies  and  Services,  and  Athletics.  It  offers 
undergraduate  majors  in  Physical  Education  and  Leisure 
Studies  and  Services,  and  graduate  programs  in  Exer- 
cise Science  and  Sport  Studies.  Other  programs  in  the 
School  include  the  general  physical  education  program, 
the  intramural  sport  program  and  the  intercollegiate 
tathletic  program. 

General  Physical  Education  Program 

This  program  offers  instruction  in  sport,  dance,  and 
other  forms  of  physical  activity  to  all  undergraduate 
students  in  the  University.  Each  student  must  fulfill 
;the  PE  requirement  (1)  by  taking  a  one-semester, 
2-credit  course  on  a  graded  basis,  (2)  by  taking  two 
semesters  of  1-credit  courses  on  a  graded  basis,  or  (3) 
by  taking  either  of  the  above  options  on  a  pass-fail 
basis. 

One  of  the  few  certainties  facing  college  graduates  is 
that  they  will  be  continually  faced  with  choices  regard- 
ing physical  activity.  Burgeoning  leisure  time,  increas- 
ing spectator  interest  in  sport,  increasing  opportunity 
to  participate  in  carry-over  sports  such  as  golf,  tennis, 
bowling,  and  gliding,  as  well  as  jogging  and  fitness 
programs,  and  increasing  exposure  to  concern  of  medi- 
cal people,  particularly  cardiologists,  about  inactivity, 
insure  continued  contact  with  the  idea  of  physical  ac- 
tivity and  sport. 

Some  students  enter  the  University  with  a  back- 
ground that  enables  them  to  fully  appreciate  and 
achieve  satisfaction  from  participation  in  a  sport  and/or 
physical  activity  program.  However,  others  are  limited 
by  insufficient  preparation  at  earlier  age  levels.  The 
General  Physical  Education  Program  offers  (1)  the 
opportunity  for  self-assessment  in  terms  of  skill  com- 
petencies and  fitness  components  and  (2)  the  oppor- 
tunity to  gain  the  ability  to  assess  and  interpret  a 
wide  variety  of  programs  involving  sport  and  physical 
activity  as  they  relate  to  the  individual's  well-being. 

The  student  has  almost  unlimited  choice  in  select- 
ing specific  courses  from  those  in  sport  skill,  dance, 
and  conditioning,  as  well  as  theoretical  courses  (class- 
room instruction  and  laboratory  work)  probing  the 
"why"  of  sport  and  physical  activity. 

Majors'  Program 

The  Department  of  Physical  Education  for  Women  and 
the  Department  of  Physical  Education  for  Men  coopera- 
tively offer  a  co-educational  program  for  those  students 
who  wish  to  pursue  physical  education  as  a  major. 
Students  may  elect  to  follow  either  the  teacher  edu- 
cation program  or  the  related  disciplines  program 
which  includes  study  in  exercise  science  or  sport 
studies.  The  teacher  education  option  offers  further 
opportunity  for  specialization.  A  student  may  select 
a  concentration  in  secondary  education  or  elementary 
education.  Similarly,  concentrations  available  through 
the  related  disciplines  program  are:  dance,  exercise 
science,  sport  studies. 

The  dance  concentration  affords  opportunity  to  start 
course  work  in  the  freshman  year.  The  program  allows 
a  student  to  gain  depth  in  not  only  the  art  of  dance. 


112  but  other  related  areas.  In  addition,  in  the  senior  year 
a  student  may  choose  the  student  teaching  semester 
to  meet  certification  requirements  or  select  more  ad- 
vanced courses  preparing  for  future  academic  or  pro- 
fessional study. 

Each  student  is  expected  to  select  an  area  of  con- 
centration during  the  second  semester  of  the  sopho- 
more year.  During  the  first  two  years  of  study,  essen- 
tially the  same  for  all  majors,  students  fulfill  the  Uni- 
versity core  requirements  and  the  physical  education 
core  requirements.  The  only  variations  from  one  stu- 
dent's program  to  another  are  in  electives  available 
within  these  requirements.  The  physical  education 
core  consists  of  the  following  courses: 

Courses  Credits 

Exc.  Sci.  204 — Human  Anatomy  3 

Exc.  Sci.  205 — Kinesiology  3 

Prerequisite:  Exc.  Sci.  204 

Exc.  Sci.  278 — Physiology  of  Exercise  3 

Prerequisite:  Zoology  135 

A  student  will  select  three  of  the  following  four 
courses: 

P.E.  200— Sociology  of  Sport  and 

Physical  Activity  3 

Prerequisite:  Sociol.  101 

P.E.  201— Psychology  of  Sport  and 

Physical  Activity  3 

Prerequisite:  Psych.  101 

P.E.  202— History  of  Sport  and 

Physical  Activity  3 

Prerequisite:  History  100 
101,  150,  or  151 

P.E.  203— Philosophy  of  Sport  and 

Physical  Activity  3 

Prerequisite:  Phil.  105 

Activity  Courses  *14 

Total        *32 

*Only  8  of  the  14  credits  in  Activity  Courses  will  generally  be  taken  during 
the  first  two  years.  Thus  the  student  actually  completes  26  credits  in  the  phys- 
ical education  core  during  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years. 

The  recommended  program  for  these  first  two  years 
of  study  is  as  follows: 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester  Credits       Second  Semester  Credits 

Elective  (C,  D,  E)  Elective  3 

(Select  2)  6  Electives  (C,  D,  E] 

Zool.  101  Intro.  Zool.                  3           (Select  2)  6 

P.E.  Activity  2  Zoology  135  Intro,  to 

Rhetoric  100  or  110                    3          Physiology  3 

P.E.  Activity  2 
Rhetoric  Elective  3 

17 


14 


Electives:  Soc.  101  (D).  Psych.  101  (D),  Hist.  100  or  101  (C),  Phil.  105  (C).  These 
are  prerequisites  to  Physical  Education  Core  Courses. 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester  Credits       Second  Semester  Credits 

Exc.  Sci.  204  Human  Elective  3 

Anatomy  3        Exc.  Sci.  205  Kinesiology  3 
*P.E.  200,  201,  202,  203                       *P.E.  200,  201,  202,  203 

(Select  any  2)  6  (Select  any  1)  3 

P.E.  Activity  2         P.E.  Activity  2 


Elective  3         Exc.  Sci.  278  113 

_  Phys.  of  Ex.  3 

14  _ 


14 


*The  student  must  take  3  of  these  4  courses  during  the  sophomore  year.  They  may 
be  taken  in  any  order  provided  the  prerequisites  have  been  met. 


Department  of  Leisure  Studies  and  Services 

The  professional  in  leisure  services  is  a  diagnostician 
of  the  leisure  needs  of  people  and  a  developer  and  pro- 
vider of  opportunities  to  meet  these  needs.  He  or  she 
works  primarily  at  the  executive,  administrative  and 
supervisory  levels,  although  a  few^  settings  involve  more 
direct  program  leadership. 

Options  are  available  leading  to  a  variety  of  careers 
in  voluntary  and  youth  serving  organizations,  college 
unions,  military  establishments,  municipal  and  other 
governmental  agencies,  and  commercial  and  private 
enterprises;  as  well  as  in  hospitals  and  other  institu- 
tions and  agencies  dealing  with  the  mentally  retarded, 
emotionally  disturbed,  physically  handicapped,  and 
other  types  of  dependents.  An  option  in  environmental 
interpretation  includes  suboptions  emphasizing  natural 
history  and  environment,  American  history,  archae- 
ology, or  natural  resources  planning  and  management, 
and  outdoor  education. 

The  curriculum  presented  below  represents  a  core 
program.  After  becoming  familiar  with  the  various  ca- 
reer opportunities,  the  student  and  adviser  select  an 
appropriate  current  option  or  develop  an  innovative 
plan  to  fit  unique  goals.  Recent  examples  of  the  latter 
include  leisure  services  in  the  inner  city,  community 
resources  for  recreation,  leisure  services  in  correctional 
agencies,  outdoor  recreation,  and  outward  bound 
leadership.  In  each  case  a  coordinated  group  of  courses 
totalling  15  credits  is  selected  by  the  student  and 
adviser  to  constitute  the  option. 

The  student  majoring  in  Leisure  Studies  and  Services 
is  also  encouraged  to  gain  as  much  practical  non-credit 
experience  as  possible  through  volunteer  service,  as 
well  as  part-time  and  seasonal  employment  in  several 
settings  and  with  varied  types  of  participants. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester  Credits       Second  Semester  Credits 

LS&S  101,  Man  and  Leisure  3       LS&S  111,  Leisure  Activity 
Rhetoric  100,  Language  and  Analysis  3 

Writing,  or  Rh.  110,  Rhetoric  Elective  3 

Language  and  Speaking  3       Humanities  &  Fine  Arts 
Humanities  &  Fine  Arts  Elective  (C)  3 

Elective  (C)  3       Math,  or  Nat.  Science 
Math,  or  Nat.  Science  Elective  (E)  3 

Elective  (E)  3       Psych.  101,  Elem. 

Sociol.  Elective  (D)  3  Psychology  (D)  3 

P.E.  100  1       P.E.  101  1 

16  16 

Department  of  Athletics 

Members  of  the  athletic  department  are  responsible  for 
the  conduct  and  administration  of  the  various  phases 
of  intercollegiate  and  intramural  athletic  programs. 


Division  of  Military  and  Air  Science 

Department  of  Air  Science 

The  Department  of  Air  Science  offers  courses  of  gener- 
al interest  to  the  University  student  and  of  specific 
interest  to  both  male  and  female  students  who  would 


114  lil^e  to  prepare  for  and  serve  as  officers  on  duty  with 
the  U.S.  Air  Force.  This  service  may  consist  of  either 
active  duty  with  the  regular  forces  or  reserve  duty  with 
selected  Air  National  Guard  or  U.S.  Air  Force  Reserve 
units.  The  curriculum  is  designed  to  study  the  need  for 
military  forces,  their  nature,  organization,  and  mission 
(with  emphasis  on  the  Air  Force),  and  the  nature  of 
service  as  a  professional  Air  Force  officer.  Courses  en- 
courage critical  thinking,  imagination,  and  a  high  de- 
gree of  student  involvement.  Participation  in  the  ROTC 
programs  is  voluntary.  Uniforms  and  textbooks  are  pro- 
vided. 

Students  may  register  for  the  first  course  of  the  four- 
year  program  at  the  same  time  they  register  for  other 
University  courses.  No  formal  application  is  required. 
There  are  two  major  phases  in  the  four-year  program 
curriculum.  The  first  phase  is  the  General  Military 
Course  (GMC)  which  forms  a  single  unit  offered  during 
the  freshman  and  sophomore  years.  The  studies  cover 
the  nature  and  causes  of  international  conflict,  the 
functions  and  employment  of  U.S.  military  forces,  and 
the  historical  development  of  air  power.  This  first 
phase  carries  no  service  commitment  and  is  an  excel- 
lent way  for  students  to  study  the  military  and  decide 
if  they  want  to  continue  on  for  an  Air  Force  commis- 
sion. Enrollment  in  the  GMC  confers  no  military  status 
on  the  student.  These  courses  meet  for  one  classroom 
hour  and  one  Corps  Training  hour  per  week. 

In  the  summer  between  the  sophomore  and  junior 
years,  students  who  have  decided  to  continue  the  pro- 
gram attend  a  four-week  field  training  session  at  an 
Air  Force  installation. 

The  second  phase  of  the  four-year  program  is  the 
Professional  Officer  Course  (POC)  taken  during  the 
junior  and  senior  years.  Enrollment  depends  upon  aca- 
demic and  medical  qualification  and  selection  by  the 
department.  In  (be  POC,  academic  concentration  is  on 
preparation  for  service  as  an  Air  Force  officer,  and 
deals  with  defense  policies  in  the  contemporary  world, 
civil-military  relations.  Air  Force  leadership  at  the 
junior  officer  level,  and  military  management.  The 
development  of  communicative  techniques  is  also  an 
integral  part  of  the  POC  curriculum.  POC  classes  meet 
for  three  classroom  hours  and  one  Corps  Training  hour 
per  week. 

The  two-year  program  requires  that  the  student  have 
two  academic  years  remaining  at  either  undergraduate 
or  graduate  level.  Successful  completion  of  a  six-week 
program  on  a  military  installation  during  the  summer 
prior  to  enrollment  is  a  prerequisite  for  these  students. 
Those  interested  should  apply  no  later  than  one  aca- 
demic semester  before  enrollment,  since  processing  for 
the  summer  training  must  be  completed  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  two-year  program  is  available  to  trans- 
fer students  and  students  unable  to  participate  in  the 
four-year  program.  After  enrollment,  the  two-year  stu- 
dent receives  the  same  instruction  as  a  four-year  mem- 
ber. 

Corps  Training  is  a  non-academic,  cadet-planned  and 
directed  activity  centering  on  military  customs  and 
courtesies  and  the  career  environment  of  the  Air  Force 
officer.  Corps  Training  provides  practical  experience  in 
leadership  and  management. 

Field  Training  involves  a  practical,  first-hand  expe- 
rience with  military  life  on  an  Air  Force  installation. 
Cadets  receive  instruction  on  junior  officer  activities, 
career  field  orientation.  Air  Force  base  functions  and 
environment,  aircraft  and  aircrew  orientation,  survival 


training,  and  physical  conditioning.  Applicants  for  the 
two-year  program  also  receive  academic  instruction  on 
subjects  normally  covered  during  the  GMC  portion  of 
the  four-year  program. 

The  department  offers  scholarship  assistance  to  qual- 
ified students.  University  tuition,  fees,  textbook  allov^- 
ance,  and  lab  expenses,  plus  a  stipend  of  $100  per 
month  are  received  with  a  scholarship.  High  school 
seniors  compete  on  a  national  basis  for  scholarships 
starting  in  the  freshman  year. 

Qualified  students  interested  in  becoming  military 
pilots  may  participate  in  the  Flight  Instruction  Program. 
Completion  of  this  program  leads  to  pilot  qualification 
for  later  advancement  to  Air  Force  pilot  training.  In 
addition  to  actual  flight  instruction,  students  take 
ground  instruction  in  weather,  navigation,  and  FAA 
regulations. 

Students  with  previous  military  training  may  have 
this  experience  credited  toward  all  or  part  of  the 
first  two  years  of  the  four-year  program.  Individuals 
with  prior  active  service,  previous  ROTC  training,  mili- 
tary school  attendance.  Civil  Air  Patrol  training,  or 
service  academy  attendance  should  consult  the  de- 
partment. 

Successful  completion  of  the  Air  Force  ROTC  pro- 
gram results  in  the  awarding  of  a  commission  as  a 
Second  Lieutenant  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force.  In  their 
senior  year,  students  may  request  a  delay  in  reporting 
to  active  duty  in  order  to  complete  graduate  work  or 
to  attend  professional  school. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester  Second  Semester 

Air  Science  111  Air  Science  112 

U.S.  Military  Forces  in  the  U.S.  Military  Forces  in  the 

Contemporary  World,  I  Contemporary  World,  II 


Department  of  Military  Science 

The  Department  of  Military  Science  offers  a  two-  and 
four-year  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  (ROTC) 
program  which  is  voluntary  and  open  to  eligible,  regu- 
larly enrolled  men  and  women  students  of  the  Univer- 
sity. Enrollment  in  departmental  courses  for  credit  is 
open  to  all  members  of  the  University  community. 
Students  who  have  completed  a  four-year  program  or 
equivalent  are  eligible  for  a  commission  in  the  U.S. 
Army  upon  graduation. 

The  four-year  program  consists  of  the  Basic  Course 
(freshman  and  sophomore  years)  and  the  advanced 
course  (junior  and  senior  years).  Basic  Course  students 
are  taught  Contemporary  Military  Theory  and  Basic 
Military  Leadership  and  Management.  Students  may 
register  for  military  science  courses  at  the  same  time 
they  register  for  other  University  courses.  No  formal 
application  is  required.  Basic  Course  cadets  may  ter- 
minate ROTC  enrollment  at  any  time  in  accordance 
with  University  policy  without  obligation  to  the  U.S. 
Government  or  to  the  Army. 

Following  successful  completion  of  the  Basic  Course, 
qualified  cadets  may  enroll  in  the  Advanced  Course. 
Advanced  Course  students  are  taught  Military  Law, 
Contemporary  Military  Theory,  Organization  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  Armed  Forces,  and  Ad- 
vanced Leadership  and  Management.  The  Advanced 
Course,  under  the  two-year  program,  is  also  open  to 
graduate  students,  transfer  students,  and  other  students 
who  otherwise  were  unable  or  had  not  elected  to  par- 


116  ticipate  in  the  four-year  program.  Applicants  for  the 
two-year  program  are  encouraged  to  apply  as  early 
as  possible  during  the  year  prior  to  entering  the  pro- 
gram. 

Students  with  previous  military  training  may  re- 
ceive advanced  placement  in  the  ROTC  program. 
Individuals  with  prior  active  service,  previous  ROTC 
participation,  or  military  school  attendance  should 
consult  the  department  on  the  matter  of  constructive 
credit  toward  ROTC. 

In  addition  to  classroom  activities,  all  regularly  en- 
rolled ROTC  cadets  participate  in  a  leadership  labora- 
tory comprised  of  two  field  practicum's  each  semester, 
designed  to  allow  the  student  to  apply  theory  learned 
in  the  classroom.  *Following  the  junior  year,  each 
cadet  attends  a  six-week  Advanced  ROTC  Summer 
Camp  at  Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina,  for  intensive 
training  in  military  leadership.  Selected  students  may 
opt  to  attend  the  U.S.  Army  Ranger  School  at  Fort 
Benning,  Georgia,  in  lieu  of  attendance  at  the  Advanced 
ROTC  Summer  Camp. 

Scholarship  assistance  consisting  of  University  tui- 
tion, fees,  textbook  allowances,  lab  expenses  and  a 
grant  of  $100  per  month  are  offered  to  qualified 
students  for  one,  two  and  three  years.  Non-scholarship 
Advanced  Course  cadets  receive  a  grant  of  $100  each 
month  during  the  junior  and  senior  years. 

*Stuclent  health  insurance  is  required  for  participation  in  the  Leadership 
Laboratory. 

Various  extracurricular  activities  exist  for  interested 
cadets.  Qualified  students  may  participate  in  the  Flight 
Instruction  Program  leading  to  pilot  qualification  in 
Army  Aviation.  Students  may  also  participate  in  con- 
fidence building  activities  such  as  rapelling,  rubber 
boat  exercises,  mountain  climbing,  orienteering  and 
cold  weather  survival  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

Upon  completion  of  University  degree  requirements 
and  military  science  requirements,  cadets  normally 
receive  a  Reserve  Commission  as  Second  Lieutenants 
in  the  U.S.  Army  and  are  required  to  serve  from  three 
months  to  two  years  on  active  duty.  Scholarship 
cadets  serve  four  years.  Cadets  designated  as  Dis- 
tinguished Military  Students  as  a  result  of  achieve- 
ments in  academic  and  military  studies  may  apply 
for  a  commission  in  the  Regular  Army.  An  attempt 
is  made  to  closely  correlate  the  academic  discipline 
with  the  Army  Branch  of  assignment. 

In  their  senior  year,  cadets  may  request  a  delay  on 
reporting  to  active  duty  for  up  to  two  years  in  order 
to  complete  graduate  or  professional  studies.  Programs 
are  available  in  such  fields  as  law  and  medicine  which 
lead  to  commissions  in  the  Judge  Advocate  General 
or  Medical  Corps  following  professional  schooling. 

Students  who  are  interested  in  obtaining  further  in- 
formation may  inquire  at  the  Department  of  Military 
Science,  Building  79,  or  telephone  (413)  545-2321/2322. 


Administrative  Officers  "^ 


University  System 

Robert  Wood,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  University],  President. 
Ernest  A.  Lynton,  Ph.D.  (Yale  University],  Senior  Vice- 
President  for  Academic  AffaiTS. 

Peter  B.  Edelman,  LL.B.  (Harvard  Lav^  School],  Vice- 
President  for  University  Policy. 

Nan  S.  Robinson,  M.A.  (Radcliffe  College),  Vice-Presi- 
dent for  Planning. 

Kenneth  W.  Johnson,  B.S.  (University  of  Vermont), 
Treasurer. 

Franklin  K.  Patterson,  Ph.D.  (Claremont  Graduate 
School),  Secretary  and  the  Frank  L.  Boyden  Professor 
of  the  University. 

AdamYarmolinsky,  LL.B.  (Yale University],  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson  Professor  of  the  University. 
Rev.   Michael   P.   Walsh,   Ph.D.   (Fordham   University), 
Academic  Adviser  to  the  President. 


Amherst  Campus 

Office  of  the  Chancellor 

Randolph  W.  Bromery,  Ph.D.  (Johns  Hopkins  University), 
Chancellor. 

Tim  Bornstein,  J.D.  (Harvard  University],  Assistant  to 

the  Chancellor. 

Preston   Bruce,    Ed.D.    (University    of    Massachusetts], 

Assistant  to  the  Chancellor. 

James  L  DeShields,  Ed.D.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 

Assistant  to  the  Chancellor. 

Douglas  R.  Forsyth,  Ph.D.  (Colorado  State  University), 

Assistant  to  the  Chancellor. 

H.   J.   Littlefield,    Jr.,    B.S.    (King's    Point),    Director   of 

Planning. 

Daniel  M.  Melley,  M.S.  (Boston  University),  Director  of 

Public  Affairs. 

Sidney   Myers,   J.D.    (Boston   University   Law^    School), 

Staff  Attorney. 

Zina  Tillona,  D.M.L.  (Middlebury  College],  Assistant  to 

the  Chancellor. 

Charlotte  Rahaim,  M.S.  (Fitchburg  State  College),  Assist- 
ant to  the  Chancellor. 

Office  of  the  Vice-Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs  and 
Provost 

Robert  L.  Gluckstern,  Ph.D.  (Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology],  Vice-Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs  and 
Provost. 

David  C.  Bischoff,  Ph.D.  (Pennsylvania  State  University], 

Associate  Provost. 

Jean  R.    Leppaluoto,   Ph.D.    (University    of   California], 

Associate  Provost. 

Richard    B.    Woodbury,    Ph.D.     (Harvard    University), 

Associate  Provost. 

Robert  L.  Woodbury,  Ph.D.  (Yale  University),  Associate 

Provost  for  Special  Programs. 

Academic  Deans 

Dean  Alfange,  Jr.,  Ph.D.  (Cornell  University],  Dean  of  the 

Faculty  of  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences,  College  of  Arts 

and  Sciences. 

Dwight  W.  Allen,  Ed.D.  (Stanford  University],  Dean,  School 

of  Education. 

Jeremiah  M.  Allen,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Colorado],  Dean 

of  the  Faculty  of  Humanities  and  Fine  Arts,   College  of 

Arts  and  Sciences. 


118  David  C.  Bischoff,  Ph.D.  (Pennsylvania  State  University), 
Dean,  School  of  PhysicaJ  Education. 

William  A.  Darity,  Ph.D.  (University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill),  Dean,  School  of  Health  Sciences. 
Mac  V.  Edds,  Ph.D.  (Yale  University),  Dean  of  the  Faculty 
of  Natural  Sciences  and  Mathematics,  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

Kenneth  G.  Picha,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Minnesota),  Dean, 
School  of  Engineering. 

Wendell  R.  Smith,  Ph.D.  (State  University  of  Iowa),  Dean, 
School  of  Business  Administration. 

Arless  A.  Spielman,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Minnesota),  Dean, 
College  of  Food  and  Natural  Resources;  Director,  Experi- 
ment Station  and  Extension  Service. 

Richard  B.  Woodbury,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  University),  Acting 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

Office  of  the  Vice-Chancellor  for  Student  Affairs 

Robert  W.  Gage,  M.D.  (Harvard  Medical  School),  Vice- 
Chancellor  for  Student  Affairs. 

Barry  W.  Averill,  B.S.  (University  of  Kentucky),  Director 
of  Health  Services. 

John  W.  Corker,  M.B.A.  (Michigan  State  University),  Di- 
rector, Campus  Center. 

William  F.  Field,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Maryland),  Dean  of 
Students. 

Helen  T.  Hill,  Ed.D.  (Oklahoma  State  University),  Director, 
Non-Resident  Student  Affairs. 

David  L.  Johnston,  M.A.  (State  University  of  New  York  at 
Albany),  Director  of  Public  Safety. 

Frederick  R.  Preston,  Ed.D.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
Acting  Director,  Student  Development  Center. 
William  D.  Tunis,  Ph.D.   (University  of  Massachusetts), 
Dean  of  Admissions,  Records,  and  Financial  Aid. 

Office  of  Administrative  Services 

John  L.   DeNyse,   B.B.A.    (University   of  Massachusetts), 
Director  of  Personnel  and  Financial  Services. 
Gerald  J.  Grady,  M.A.  (University  of  Chicago),  Business 
Manager. 

William  H.  Maus,  B.B.A.  (Northeastern  University), 
Controller. 

George  A.   Norton,   B.S.M.E.   (University   of  Maine),   Di- 
rector, Physical  Plant. 
Francis  J.  Teahan,  Director  of  Procurement. 

Five  College  Cooperation 

North  Burn,  Ph.D.  (Fletcher  School  of  Law  and  Diplomacy), 

Coordinator. 

Chaplains 

Rev.  Thomas  H.  Lindeman,  B.D.  (Pacific  School  of  Reli- 
gion), Campus  Minister,  United  Christian  Foundation. 
Rabbi  Aryeh  Meir,  M.H.L.  (Jewish  Theological  Seminary 
of  America),  Chaplain  to  Jewish  Students. 
Rt.  Rev.  David  John  Power,  A.B.  (Georgetown  University), 
Chaplain  to  Roman  Catholic  Students. 
Rev.    J.    Joseph    Quigley,    B.S.    (Fordham    University), 
Assistant  Chaplain  to  Roman  Catholic  Students. 

Boston  Campus 

Carlo  Golino,  Ph.D.  (University  of  California  at  Berkeley), 
Chancellor. 

Worcester  Campus 

Lamar  Soutter,  M.D.  (Harvard  Medical  School),  Dean, 
Medical  School. 
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Interdisciplinary  Programs 

Please  contact  the  respective  director/ coordinator  for 
detailed  information. 

Bachelor's  Degree  with  Individual  Concentration. 
Director:  Stanley  Moss. 

Global  Survival  Freshman  Year  Program. 
Director:  Steven  Guild. 

.Legal  Studies. 

Director:  Peter  d'Errico. 

University  Without  Walls. 
Director:  Edward  Harris. 

\  Western  European  Studies  —  two-year  Certificate. 
Director:  Eric  Einhorn. 

Women's  Studies  —  two-year  Certificate. 
Coordinator:  Catherine  Portuges. 


Interdisciplinary   Programs   in   the   College   of   Arts   and 
Sciences: 

—  Linguistics  and  Languages  (Chinese,  German,  Japanese, 
Russian]. 

—  Philosophy  and  Classics. 

—  Philosophy  and  Linguistics. 

—  Philosophy  and  Mathematics. 

—  Science  Major. 

—  Social  Thought  and  Political  Economy. 


Information  on  these  programs  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Center  for  Interdisciplinary  Studies  in  Arts  and  Sciences. 


Where  to  Write  for  Further  Information 


Admissions 

William  D.  Tunis,  Dean  of  Admissions,  Records  and 
Financial  Aid,  Whitn\ore 

Placement  and  Guidance  Services 

Director,  Student  Development  Center.  Berkshire  House 

Expenses,  Payments 

Robert  R.  Mishol,  Bursar,  Whitnnore 

Graduate  School 

'Dean,  Graduate  Research  Center 

fHousing 

J.  Bruce  Cochrane,  Whitnnore 

Financial  Aid 

Richard  A.  Dent,  Director  [Loans  &  Scholarships), 
Whitmore 

Acadennic  Records  and  Transcripts 
Ralph  D.  Jones,  Registrar,  Whitmore 

Stockbridge  School  of  Agriculture 

John  W.  Denison,  Director,  Stockbridge  Hall 

Student  Affairs 

William  F.  Field,  Dean  of  Students,  Whitmore 

Summer  Session 

Office  of  the  Provost,  Whitmore 

Admissions  at  Boston 
Director  of  Admissions 

Admissions  at  Worcester 
Office  of  Admissions 

PLEASE  NOTE 

All  correspondence  concerning  the  L/niversity  of  Mas- 
sachusetts at  Amherst  should  be  addressed  to  the  appro- 
priate office.  University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst, 
Massachusetts  01002. 

All  correspondence  concerning  the  L/niversity  of  Mas- 
sachusetts at  Boston  should  be  addressed  to:  Columbia 
Point,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115. 

All  correspondence  concerning  the  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Medical  School  should  be  addressed  to:  55 
Lake  Avenue  North,  Worcester,  Massachusetts  01605. 


The  New  England  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools 

The  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Second- 
ary Schools  accredits  schools  and  colleges  in  the  six 
New  England  states.  Membership  in  one  of  the  six  re- 
gional accrediting  associations  in  the  United  States 
mdicates  that  the  school  or  college  has  been  carefully 
evaluated  and  found  to  meet  standards  agreed  upon  by 
qualified  educators.  Colleges  support  the  efforts  of 
public-school  and  community  officials  to  have  their 
secondary  schools  meet  the  standards  of  membership. 
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